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THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
CAPE   CONSTITUTION 


HAVING  lived  in  South  Africa  more  than  forty  years  and  been  I  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  with  some  knowledge  and 
experience  upon  the  question  of  temporarily  creating  a  new  and 
legal  government  at  the  Cape,  in  lieu  of  the  present  abnormal  and 
unconstitutional  rtgwne.  The  petition  to  the  Imperial  Government 
signed  by  forty-two  members  of  the  Legislature,  including  the  late 
Mr.  Khodes,  states  that  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war  his 
Majesty's  Parliament  in  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  unable  to  meet, 
and  the  ordinary  registration  of  voters,  as  provided  for  by  law,  has 
not  been  carried  out.  On  these  two  questions  the  Constitution 
has  been  practically  violated.  Parliamentary  representation  is  not 
VOL.  Ln— No. -305  B 
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fairly  provided  for,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  passions  aroused  by 
the  war,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Cape  Parliament  to  legislate 
in  an  impartial  manner.  The  petitioners  proceed  to  say  that  in  the 
almost  equally  divided  state  of  the  parties  in  both  Legislative  Houses  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  ask  for  an  indemnity  for  the  acts  committed 
under  martial  law,  and  for  the  unauthorised  expenditure  which  has 
been  incurred;  apart  from  the  bitterness  and  racial  dissent  which 
would  be  fomented  by  debates  on  these  questions. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at,  which  forms  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
is  '  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  problems  now  confronting  the 
Cape  Colony  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
period,  during  which  his  Majesty  would  be  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
existing  difficulties,  and  afterwards  to  restore  the  Constitution  so 
amended  to  the  Colony/ 

The  Progressive  members  who  signed  this  petition  formed  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  party  who  put  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  into 
power,  but  at  a  meeting  which  took  place  between  the  signatories  or 
their  representatives  and  the  Cabinet,  the  Premier  took  a  high  tone, 
and  with  rather  more  emphasis  than  courtesy  stated  that  the  course 
proposed  in  the  petition  was  quite  unnecessary.  In  substance,  he 
said  that  he  would  by  means  of  by-elections  fill  up  existing  vacancies 
as  soon  as  possible  and  summon  Parliament  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit — say,  in  October  next.  He  would  then  have  an  assured 
majority.  In  the  beginning  of  February  1903,  the  new  registration 
of  voters  must  commence  and  occupy  five  months.  Both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  would  then  be  dissolved  and  a  general  election  take 
place,  whose  victorious  result  would  place  the  Progressive  party  in  a 
strong  and  assured  position.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  would  be  a  large 
majority,  but  there  would  certainly  be  an  adequate  one.  Indeed, 
Sir  Grordon  declared  that  he  rather  disliked  having  too  many 
supporters,  as  there  were  always  a  number  of  faddists  among  them ; 
but  a  small  compact  majority  such  as  he  will  have  in  1903  could  not 
but  be  highly  satisfactory  and  workable. 

In  vain  did  General  Brabant  point  out  how  very  insecure  was  the 
basis  of  voting  power  about  which  the  Premier  was  so  extremely 
optimistic,  while  Mr.  Victor  Sampson,  K.C.,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  Kimberley,  very  effectively  showed  that 
to  make  the  Progressives  secure  every  one  admitted  that  a  Ke- 
distribution  Act  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  this  must  include 
additional  representation  for  the  towns.  The  introduction  of  this 
essential  measure  would  immediately  give  rise  to  the  cry  of  country 
versus  town.  Even  some  of  the  Progressives  would  go  against  the 
Government  on  this  question,  and  therefore  Messrs.  Merriman,  Sauer, 
and  the  Dutch  Bond  party  necessarily  would  obtain  the  reins  of 
government. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  is  one  of  those  optimists  who  are  frequently 
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mistaken,  as  he  was  some  years  ago  when  he  predicted  before  a  general 
election  that  he  would  come  in  with  a  majority,  and  the  opposite  was 
the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  his  coming  into  power  just 
before  the  war  was  entirely  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
when  the  Bond  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Schreiner,  after  quarrelling  with 
hie-  colleagues,  made  a  bargain  providing  that  if  the  Progressives 
would  pass  a  Bill  constituting  high  treason  a  venial  offence  they 
should  be  supported  by  him  and  his  followers  on  the  cross  benches. 
This  course  was  pursued,  and  by  means  of  the  votes  thus  secured, 
and  by  this  means  only,  was  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  able  to  let  the  ship 
of  State  sail  along  in  a  half-wrecked  and  water-logged  manner. 
Then  came  the  war. 

The  Parliament  is  the  same  now  as  formerly.  There  has  been 
no  general  election,  but  certain  members  in  consequence  of  rebellion 
are  disqualified,  and  some  have  died  or  resigned.  There  will  be  re- 
elections  for  their  constituencies,  and  we  cannot  tell  who  will  be 
returned.  Ee  vie  wing  the  position  carefully,  it  seems  that  there  are 
at  present  in  the  House  of  Assembly  forty-three  Progressive  and  forty- 
six  Bond  members,  besides  three  that  are  doubtful.  This  does  not 
include  Mr.  Advocate  Tamplin's  and  Mr.  Grarrett's  seats  (Progressives) 
in  Victoria  East  nor  the  Speaker's  for  Queenstown.  It  is  taken  that 
the  Government  has  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
That  majority  will  be  increased  to  two  if  Mr.  Herholdt,  a  member  of 
tte  Dutch  Bond,  can  be  induced  to  vote  with  the  Progressives.  No 
doubt  the  statement  respecting  the  House  of  Assembly  is  traversed 
by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  and  his  undying  optimism  leads  him  to 
trust  men  and  constituencies  which  many  people  would  consider 
doubtful. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  90  per  cent,  of  loyalists  in  South 
Africa  hope  that  the  Cape  Colony  may  be  preserved  from  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  are  sure  to  result  from  the  resumption 
of  Parliamentary  and  party  strife  before  the  bitter  passions  excited 
by  the  war  are  somewhat  allayed.  It  is  surely  very  significant  that 
ir  the  Cape  Colony  two  years  ago  heated  Parliamentary  debates,  and 
a  violent  political  agitation  following  immediately  upon  the  sup- 
pvession  of  the  first  rebellion,  were  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  a 
second  rebellion  more  ruinous  than  the  former  one.  Then  there  are 
other  interests  to  be  considered  besides  those  of  the  Cape,  and  we 
k  low  how  furious  protracted  political  contests  between  Dutch  and 
English  in  the  principal  State  must  retard  the  pacification  of  other 
portions  of  South  Africa. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  any  defection  from  the 
principle  of  responsible  government.  The  Imperial  system  absolutely 
requires  local  independence,  and  it  will  in  due  course  be  extended  to 
a'l  parts  of  British  South  Africa.  A  necessary  interregnum,  so  far 
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from  militating  against  a  constitutional  system,  will  on  the  contrary 
place  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  breakdowns  and  the  tyranny 
of  any  section  of  the  population. 

It  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  ungrateful  to  represent  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  people  of  South  Africa  as  a  cruel  stepmother  to  be 
feared  instead  of  as  a  loving  mother  who  feels  that  her  own  prosperity 
is  bound  up  with  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  her  colonial  children. 
The  strong  bonds  which  unite  Great  with  Greater  Britain  are  those 
of  affectionate  sentiment,  and  there  can  be  no  fear  that  in  any 
temporary  government  at  the  Cape  the  material  interests  of  the 
Colony  will  be  neglected  or  the  personal  liberty  of  law-abiding 
citizens  not  thoroughly  safeguarded.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
ingenuous than  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  statement  that  it  is  proposed  to- 
take  away  *  our  liberties.'  The  exact  contrary  is  the  case,  as  the 
system  of  temporary  government  now  recommended  is  much  more 
likely  to  make  for  real  freedom,  as  well  as  for  industrial  development 
and  the  diminution  of  race  hatred,  than  an  immediate  return  to  the 
sharp  controversies  connected  with  elections  and  Parliamentary 
fights. 

An  interim  Colonial  Government  could  be  made  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative by  the  appointment  of  good  men  to  its  councils — Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  being  one  of  them — chosen  from  all  parts  of  the  country  under 
this  regime,  and  martial  law  could  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  co- 
operation of  his  Majesty's  Government  and  the  other  States  of  South 
Africa  effectively  secured.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  people  of  South 
Africa  may  have  an  unfair  system  of  federation  forced  upon  them,  as 
no  plan  not  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  its  people  will  be  adopted. 
Indeed,  to  those  who  know  how  miserably  the  Bond  ruled,  it  seems 
absolutely  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  argue  that  an  interregnum 
Government,  similar  to  that  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Colonies, 
would  not  be  better  than  the  almost  certain  recrudescence  of  that 
organisation  which  did  so  much  to  cause  the  war  and  sustain 
race  hatred.  And  here  we  come  to  a  very  wide  subject.  To 
those  who  have  participated  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  know  exactly  what  they  are  speak- 
ing about,  nothing  is  more  clearly  proved  than  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Dutch  extraction  adhering  to  the  Bond  in  the 
Cape  Colony  earnestly  desired,  in  accordance  with  the  motto 
of  their  organisation,  to  obtain  '  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders.'  As  a 
means  to  that  end,  with  branches  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
States,  they  promoted  the  war  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Dutch  ministers  were  rebels,  and  the  mass  of 
their  people  either  actively  helped  the  enemy,  or  passively  wished 
him  well,  and  waited  for  a  chance. 

Mr.  Fraser,  of  Bloemfontein,  who  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  not  long  ago  declared 
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that  after  the  war  there  would  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
the  Orange  and  Transvaal  Colonies,  but  that  our  real  embarrassments 
and  dangers  would  come  from  the  Cape  Colony.  Now  these  difficulties 
fcave  to  be  faced.  Not  by  allowing  a  foolish,  drifting  policy  to  prevail, 
protested  against  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  loyalists  of  the  country 
— English  and  Dutch — but  by  being  wise  in  time  and  preventing 
the  terrible  dissensions  which  must  necessarily  result  between  nearly 
equally  divided  political  parties.  There  is  no  healer  like  Time,  and 
racial  feuds  can  only  be  cured  by  a  just,  firm  interregnum  Government 
with  a  large  nominee  Council,  followed  whenever  wise  and  possible  by 
fhose  representative  institutions  suitable  to  the  people  and  country. 
True  liberty  can  thus  alone  be  secured.  Not  that  nominally  given 
under  the  domination  of  any  section  of  the  people,  whether  Bond  or 
League,  but  that  liberty  obtained  by  means  of  subjection  to  the 
t;upreme  guardianship  of  the  British  flag,  under  which  there  will  be 
oqual  rights  for  all  men  quite  irrespective  of  either  creed  or  race. 

A.   WlLMOT. 
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THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE   CAPE 
CONSTITUTION 


II 

A  STRANGE  phenomenon  is  presented  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  in 
the  attitude  which  British  Cape  Colonists  have  for  some  time  past 
been  forced  to  adopt  towards  the  Cape  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  of  England  is  certainly  *  the  mother  of  Parlia- 
ments '  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been  the  pioneer  of  representative 
institutions  throughout  the  modern  world  as  well  as  amongst  all 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Parliamentary  government  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  as  one  of  its  most  cherished  political  ideals,  and  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  British  Cape  Colonists,  who  are  as  jealous 
of  their  political  liberties  as  Canadians  or  Australians,  most  earnestly 
desire  at  the  present  moment  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  Consti- 
tution, and  the  temporary  establishment  of  government  of  a  Crown 
Colony  type  in  its  place. 

We  can  understand  the  attitude  of  the  British  Cape  Colonist 
best  by  using  a  contrast  by  way  of  illustration.  The  Irish  Celt, 
notwithstanding  his  native  eloquence,  and  the  strenuous,  if  occasion- 
ally strident,  exhibition  of  his  powers  which  thrills  the  '  alien 
assembly '  at  Westminster  with  *  alarums  and  excursions/  is  not  by 
nature  a  Parliamentarian  in  the  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of 
the  word. 

And  yet  he  demands  with  unceasing  vigour  an  Irish  Parliament 
in  Dublin,  in  order  that  his  chosen  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament — the  men  who  cheered  when  Lord  Methuen's  capture 
was  announced,  the  men  who  lost  no  opportunities  of  expressing 
sympathy  with  our  foes  in  the  field — may  organise  a  hostile  majority 
in  Ireland  which  will  have  not  only  the  will  but  the  power  to  oppose 
and  undermine  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Irish  who  hate  England  want  a  Parliament  which  will  be 
an  adequate  vehicle  of  their  hatred  and  disloyalty. 

The  British  Cape  Colonists  want  to  do  without  a  Parliament 
because  they  are  loyal  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  and  because 
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they  are  convinced  that  the  Cape  Parliament,  if  allowed  to  meet 
fit  the  present  crisis  of  affairs,  would  be  just  as  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Empire  as  an  Irish  Parliament  on  College 
Grreen  composed  of  the  same  disloyal  elements  which  have  domi- 
nated the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War. 

The  Cape  Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  focus  of 
disloyalty  and  disorder  which  may  become  dangerous  to  peace,  not 
only  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but  throughout  the  country. 

At  some  future  time,  it  may  meet  as  a  subordinate  assembly 
under  the  control  of  the  Parliament  of  Federated  South  Africa. 
Few  of  us  desire  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  and  humiliating 
Session  of  1900,  which  was  one  of  the  most  effective  contributory 
causes  of  the  unhappy  prolongation  of  the  war.  The  pro-Boer 
English  renegade,  and  his  Afrikander  colleagues  who  formed  the 
Opposition  in  the  Session  of  1900,  were  just  as  irreconcilable  as 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  Imagine  the  British  House  of 
Commons  with  the  Irish  party  strong  enough  to  confront  a  Ministry 
that  could  only  reckon  on  defeating  them  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
four  or  five  votes,  and  you  have  an  exact  parallel  of  the  condition 
of  parties  in  the  Cape  Parliament  in  1900. 

We  need  not  tarry  over  the  disgraceful  story  of  that  unhappy 
Session.  The  Cape  Parliament  had  previously  been  noted  as  the 
most  outwardly  decorous  of  colonial  Legislative  Assemblies.  But 
in  1900  its  debates  were  marked  by  gross  personalities  and 
scurrilous  abuse  of  the  loyal  members  (especially  directed  against 
General  Brabant  and  other  members  of  the  House  who  had  served 
in  the  field  against  the  Boers),  and  by  treasonable  speeches,  which 
the  authority  of  the  Speaker  could  scarcely  restrain  within  the 
wide  limits  of  Parliamentary  language.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Afrikander  leaders  did  as  much  mischief  in  the  Cape 
Parliament  in  1900  as  their  English  allies  did  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  in  their  Press  and  platform  agitation,  at  the 
same  period  of  the  war.  The  Cape  loyalists  have  determined 
that  they  will  never  again  allow  the  fair  fame  of  the  Colony  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire  of  such  a  Session  as  that  of  1900,  and 
they  know  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  is  the 
suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution.  They  know  very  well  that 
Sir  Grordon  Sprigg's  optimism  with  regard  to  the  Parliamentary 
situation  is  mainly  based  upon  his  firm  conviction  that  he  is  able 
to  subdue  the  irreconcilable  element  by  the  force  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. 

They  do  not  share  his  conviction.  Nor  do  the  most  thoughtful 
of  them  believe  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  has  resulted 
from  the  surrender  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  '  commandos  ' 
to  Lord  Kitchener  will  materially  modify  the  political  situation  in 
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the  Cape  Colony.  The  present  Parliament  was  elected  in  1898,  and 
its  members  (with  the  exception  of  certain  of  their  number  who  have 
been  excluded  for  rebellion)  are  practically  the  same  men  who  took 
part  in  the  Session  of  1900.  To  allow  this  Parliament  to  meet 
again  would  be  a  grave  political  crime. 

If  the  Cape  Premier  were  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of  South 
Africa.  A  general  election  in  the  Cape  Colony  would  involve  a 
fierce  racial  contest  which  would  transfer  the  war  of  the  open  veldt 
to  the  polling-booths.  It  has  of  course  been  said  that  the  disfran- 
chisement  of  the  Cape  rebels  will  ensure  a  loyalist  majority  at  the 
next  general  election.  But  the  Afrikander  Bond  can  still  command 
enough  votes  in  the  country  districts  to  cause  serious  trouble,  and  a 
loyalist  victory  by  a  narrow  majority  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  a 
defeat.  It  would  be  a  barren  victory  at  best,  and  it  would  not  help 
forward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  needs  at 
least  five  years'  respite  from  political  controversy,  a  respite  that  can 
only  be  given  by  firm  government  of  a  Crown  Colony  type.  I  must 
again  emphasise  the  fact  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity,  and  the 
teaching  of  past  experience,  could  compel  a  community  of  indepen- 
dent-minded and  thoughtful  men,  such  as  the  Cape  loyalists  un- 
doubtedly are,  to  petition  of  their  own  free  will  for  the  suspension 
of  their  responsible  government  and  their  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions. 

Their  past  experience  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  matter  as  well 
as  their  present  abnormal  position.  We  have  to  remember  that  from 
the  very  first  the  British  Colonists  of  the  Eastern  Province  distrusted 
a  Parliament  that  met  in  Capetown,  which  was  then  the  political 
centre  of  the  Western  Province  with  its  overwhelming  Afrikander 
majority. 

The  introduction  of  Parliamentary  government  at  the  Cape  came 
at  an  inauspicious  moment.  On  the  llth  of  March,  1854,  the 
British  flag  was  hauled  down  at  Bloemfontein,  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  founded  as  the  result  of  our  deliberate  abandonment  to  the 
Boers  of  the  territory  which  has  now  become  the  Orange  Kiver 
Colony  by  our  recent  costly  if  successful  reconquest.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  the  Crown  Colony  government  of  the  Cape  was  super- 
seded by  the  first  Cape  Constitution,  which  did  not  involve  responsible 
government,  but  provided  for  the  government  of  the  country  by  a 
Parliament  and  a  permanent  Executive  responsible  to  the  Governor. 
The  English  language  was  alone  used  in  Parliamentary  debates,  and 
the  Afrikander  members  of  those  days  accepted  the  exclusive  use  of 
English  without  complaint.  The  Parliament  was  a  decorous  assembly, 
that  did  not  at  first  excite  the  interest  of  the  Afrikanders  as  a  body. 
Its  powers  were  limited,  and  it  contented  itself  mainly  with 
thwarting  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  British  colonists  of  the 
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Eastern  Province,  who  then,  as  now,  desired  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Eastern  Province  Colony  with  a  Parliament  of  its  own.  If 
the  much-longed-for  separation  had  then  been  granted,  the  Eastern 
Province  would  have  become  a  British  Colony,  with  a  larger  and 
more  predominant  British  element  than  Natal.  The  feeling  for 
separation,  and  the  Parliamentary  conflicts  which  it  engendered, 
caused  Sir  George  Grey  to  realise  the  desirability  of  confederating  the 
Colonies  and  States  of  South  Africa  under  the  British  flag.  He  got 
the  Orange  Free  State  to  consider  federation  seriously,  and  in  1858 
the  Volksraad  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  federation  with  the 
Cape  Colony  as  a  preliminary  step.  The  Transvaal  was  also  ready 
to  consider  Sir  George  Grey's  proposals,  and  the  federation  of  South 
Africa  was  within  a  measurable  distance  of  its  accomplishment  when 
the  Colonial  Office  put  its  foot  on  the  scheme,  and  abruptly  recalled 
Sir  George  Grey  as  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  his  policy.  And 
so  the  Parliamentary  friction  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Provinces  continued.  In  1864  it  became  so  acute  that  the  then 
Governor,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  tried  the  experiment  of  summoning 
Parliament  to  meet  at  Grahamstown,  the  Eastern  Province  capital, 
instead  of  Capetown.  But  this  step  only  exacerbated  matters,  and 
left  the  British  colonists  of  the  Eastern  Province  more  dissatisfied 
than  ever. 

In  1870  the  friction  became  so  intense,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Parliamentary  government  so  manifest,  that  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
was  empowered  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  ask  the  Colony  to 
make  its  choice  between  responsible  government  such  as  had  been 
established  in  other  Colonies,  or  the  abolition  of  the  Cape  Parliament 
and  a  return  to  Crown  Colony  government.  The  Colony,  as  repre- 
sented by  its  Parliament,  rejected  both  alternatives.  The  British 
element  was  strong  enough  to  reject  the  perilous  gift  of  responsible 
government,  and  the  Afrikander  element  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  abolition  of  the  Cape  Parliament.  But  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was 
sent  out  by  the  Gladstone  Government  in  succession  to  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse  with  secret  instructions  to  force  responsible  government 
upon  the  Cape  Colony.  The  British  loyalists  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince bestirred  themselves,  and  started  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  introduction  of  responsible  government.  They  foresaw  its  perils. 
They  knew  that  it  involved  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the  British 
element  from  political  power.  They  knew  that  men  with  British 
names  might  form  Cabinets,  and  hold  office  without  power,  and  that 
every  Cape  Premier  would  inevitably  become  more  or  less  the  puppet 
of  the  Afrikander  majority.  It  is  true  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
immediate  danger  of  Afrikander  ascendency  in  1871.  But  there  were 
thoughtful  men  amongst  the  British  political  leaders  who  foresaw  the 
future.  The  agitation  which  they  led  proved  temporarily  successful, 
for  the  Bill  to  establish  responsible  government  was  lost  by  three 
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votes  in  the  Session  of  1871.  In  those  days  the  political  influence  of 
Government  House  was  very  great.  There  were  ambitious  men, 
ready  to  accept  office  under  responsible  government,  who  were 
ready  to  further  the  Governor's  views  by  means  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  intrigues  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

The  secret  story  of  the  victory  of  the  '  responsible  government ' 
party  in  1872  has  not  yet  been  written.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  the  Molteno  Cabinet  took  office 
at  the  end  of  1872  with  the  bulk  of  the  British  loyalists  in  solid  oppo- 
sition. It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  to  use  the 
Koyal  Prerogative  in  dismissing  this  Cabinet  from  office  in  1877.  Mr. 
Merriman  had  induced  the  Cape  Premier  to  refuse  his  consent  to  the 
employment  of  Imperial  troops  in  the  Kafir  war  of  1877.  The  frontier 
was  in  extreme  peril.  The  troops  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  so 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  the  strong  step  of  dismissing  from  office  a 
Cabinet  which  commanded  a  Parliamentary  majority.  The  general 
election  that  immediately  followed  endorsed  the  Governor's  action, 
for  the  Afrikanders  felt  that  the  Governor  had  acted  rightly  in  using 
Imperial  troops  to  put  down  the  Kafir  rebellion.  But  the  Afrikander 
party  were  gathering  their  forces.  The  Majuba  surrender,  which 
they  rightly  gauged  as  an  exhibition  of  cowardice  rather  than 
magnanimity  (as  the  late  Lord  Kimberley  recently  led  us  to  infer), 
enabled  them  to  consolidate  their  party  by  forming  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  Henceforward  they  dominated  the  Cape  Parliament.  They 
soon  carried  a  Bill  to  permit  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  in 
Parliament.  Sometimes  they  gave  a  Prime  Minister  a  little  rope. 
Their  allowing  the  grant  to  the  Imperial  Navy,  to  which  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  had  pledged  the  Colony  at  the  Jubilee  in  1897,  was  a  case  in 
point.  But  they  balanced  lenity  of  this  kind  by  prompt  and  ruthless 
pulling  at  the  check-string  when  their  purposes  required  it.  They 
were  working  for  a  United  South  Africa  under  its  own  flag  in  one 
way,  and  Mr.  Kruger  at  Pretoria  was  working  in  another  way. 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  at  Capetown  headed  the  party  of  *  constitutional 
means,'  whilst  Mr.  Kruger  led  the  '  physical  force '  party  and 
bought  rifles. 

The  Session  of  1900,  with  its  bitter  recriminations  and  open 
encouragement  of  the  enemy  in  the  field,  was  but  the  coping-stone  of 
an  edifice  gradually  built  up.  The  Cape  loyalists  have  good  reason 
to  hate  and  distrust  the  Cape  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted. 
They  have  plainly  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject  in  the  only 
way  open  to  them.  They  have  put  pressure  upon  their  own  members 
of  Parliament  in  the  few  cases  where  any  such  pressure  was  needed, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  British  or  '  Progressive '  party,  which  has 
recently  been  held,  has  resulted  in  the  petition  of  forty-two  members 
of  Parliameat  to  the  Crown  to  suspend  the  Constitution.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Smartt,  who  is  one  of  the  most  capable  and  able  men  in 
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the  Sprigg  Ministry,  is  an  emphatic  protest  in  favour  of  suspending 
the  Constitution. 

Dr.  Smartt  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  useful  administrator, 
as  well  as  a  political  force  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country.  He  was 
in  close  alliance  with  Mr.  Khodes  in  his  friendship  with  the  Dutch, 
and  in  his  desire  for  a  federated  South  Africa  under  the  British  flag. 
The  last  political  act  of  Mr.  Ehodes  before  his  death  was  to  express  his 
agreement  with  the  movement  for  suspending  the  Constitution. 
Dr.  Smartt  has  resigned  his  office  in  the  Sprigg  Cabinet  to  head  the 
movement.  At  present  the  secession  of  Dr.  Smartt,  and  the  loyalist 
members  who  have  united  with  him  in  favour  of  suspending  the 
Constitution,  leaves  Sir  Grordon  Sprigg  in  an  impossible  position. 
The  Bond  is  against  him,  and  the  Progressives  have  left  him.  His 
personal  following  consists  of  his  Cabinet  alone.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand Sir  Grordon  Sprigg's  reluctance  to  surrender  responsible 
government.  He  has  been  Premier  on  and  off  since  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  'sent  for'  him  in  1877,  when  he  dismissed  the  Molteno 
Cabinet  from  office.  He  has  been,  as  the  late  Mr.  Khodes  said  of 
him,  an  Englishman  to  the  backbone.  But  his  circumstances  have 
been  against  him,  and  his  present  difficulties  are  greater  than  he 
realises.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a  skilled  Parliamentarian. 
But  we  cannot  blame  him  because  he  is  not  a  Bismarck. 

The  position  with  regard  to  the  Cape  Parliament  is  clear  enough. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  told  us  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  pass 
an  Act  to  suspend  the  Cape  Constitution.  That  Act  should  be  passed 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Opposition  will  no  doubt  make  it  a  cause 
of  rancorous  and  mischievous  debate.  But  obstruction  can  be  met 
by  the  closure,  and  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  question  is 
urgent.  The  Cape  Parliament  is  at  present  the  only  storm  centre  in 
South  Africa.  Unless  it  is  suspended,  the  elements  of  disloyalty  and 
sedition  will  make  it  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  their  propaganda, 
and  it  will  hinder  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  whole  country.  It 
will  absolutely  check  and  thwart  any  scheme  for  the  federation  of 
South  Africa  from  within.  If  self-government  for  the  annexed 
territories  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony  is  to  be  post- 
poned, as  it  assuredly  will  be,  until  those  Colonies  can  take  their  places 
in  a  federated  South  Africa,  the  continuance  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment will  be  a  perpetual  barrier  to  the  removal  of  Crown  Colony 
government  from  those  territories.  Here  is  an  argument  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution  which  ought  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
John  Morley,  and  to  all  and  sundry  who  desire  to  hasten  the 
emancipation  of  our  new  territories  from  Crown  Colony  government. 

Mr.  Khodes  said,  with  knowledge  begotten  of  experience,  that 
South  Africa  could  only  be  federated  from  without.  The  whole  of 
South  Africa  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Its  future  institutions  are 
in  the  melting-pot.  Old  things  must  pass  away  with  old  enmities, 
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and  all  things  must  become  new.  The  outcome  of  peace  must  be 
reconstruction,  and  the  Cape  Constitution  must  go  into  the  melting- 
pot  with  its  bitter  memories  and  untoward  political  misadventures. 
The  loyalists  of  the  Cape  will  be  ready  enough  to  welcome  a  new 
Parliament  and  a  new  Constitution,  framed  so  that  they  can  take 
their  part  in  a  United  South  Africa,  and  work  for  peace  upon  a 
permanent  basis  of  coequal  citizenship  between  Briton  and  Boer,  a 
common  policy  of  justice  to  the  natives,  a  permanent  Customs  union 
with  a  common  tariff  throughout  South  Africa,  and  a  common  system 
of  State  railways  with  equalised  rates,  instead  of  competition  based  on 
artificial  charges. 

We  are  desperately  in  earnest  about  this  matter.  The  25,000 
loyalists  who  have  already  signed  the  petition  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Constitution  include  Boer  loyalists  as  well  as  British.  The 
people  of  Colesberg,  where  the  whole  district  is  practically  Boer,  are 
as  urgent  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  as  the  people  of  so 
exclusively  British  a  centre  as  Port  Elizabeth.  The  loyalists  are 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  Crown  Colony  government  for  a  few 
years,  even  if  such  a  disaster  to  the  Empire  should  occur  as  the 
accession  to  power  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  cum  suis.  The 
threat  of  such  a  calamity  has  already  been  held  over  their  heads  by 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  Mr.  Graham.  But  their  present  peril  is  too 
near  to  permit  them  to  be  scared  by  a  future  unlikely  contingency. 

There  is  one  point  more.  It  has  been  hinted  in  a  London  daily 
paper  that  the  agitation  for  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution 
is  really  a  mercenary  and  financial  movement. 

This  is  the  most  baseless  of  fabrications.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's 
recent  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  is  favourable  enough  to 
dispose  of  any  such  idea.  The  loyalists  of  the  Cape  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  contributed  about  three  millions  to  the  cost  of 
the  war,  as  well  as  upwards  of  25,000  men  who  have  been  on  active 
service.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  elaborate  a  denial  to  such  a  stupid 
slander.  It  is  enough  to  state  plainly  that  the  charge  against  us  is 
untrue.  We  have  made  great  sacrifices,  and  we  are  proud  to  have 
made  them.  But  we  believe  we  have  acquired  the  right  to  a  respect- 
ful hearing  when  we  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution. 

A.   T.    WlKGMAN,   D.D. 
Canon  of  Grahamstown. 
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THE  excitement  and  alarm  occasioned  by  Mr.  Herbert  Murray 
Spicer's  murder  are  a  notable  testimony  to  the  safety  of  life  in  London. 
On  the  night  of  *  Peace  Monday/  the  2nd  of  June,  the  deceased  was 
out  with  a  friend  and  fellow-lodger  viewing  the  illuminations  in  the 
West-end ;  and  on  their  homeward  way,  more  than  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, they  had  just  passed  St.  Pancras  Church,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  number  of  men  of  the  class  now  known  as  *  Hooligans/ 
and  Mr.  Spicer  was  felled  by  blows  which  proved  fatal. 

Crimes  of  this  kind  are  happily  so  very  rare  in  London  that  it  is 
only  natural  that  this  case  should  attract  exceptional  notice.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  that  the  public  mind  was  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of 
the  Peace  and  the  Coronation,  it  would  probably  have  caused  a 
scare  amounting  to  a  panic.  And  yet  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  such  an  event  would  be  deemed  an  ordinary  incident.  In 
Chicago  during  the  Exhibition  year,  murders  of  this  type  were  said 
to  happen  nightly.  I  remember  dining  with  some  American  friends 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  at  that  time,  when  this  subject  came  up  for 
discussion.  I  assured  them  that  in  London  we  knew  nothing  of  a 
state  of  things  such  as  they  described.  My  friends  asked  me  for 
statistics  of  London  murders.  In  reply  I  pleaded  that  London  was 
three  times  as  large  as  any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
task  of  repressing  crime  was  rendered  vastly  more  difficult  in  conse- 
quence. What  number  of  yearly  murders,  I  asked,  would  they 
consider  normal  in  such  a  community  ?  The  number  they  fixed 
upon  after  discussion  was  200.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  their 
incredulous  amazement  when  I  assured  them  that  the  actual  number 
varied  annually  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  number  of  murders  in  the  year  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  with  its  population  of  over  6,000,000,  is  about  eighteen.  And, 
as  already  intimated,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a  murder  of 
the  type  of  this  last  crime  appears  in  the  annual  statistics  on  which 
this  estimate  is  based. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  therefor,  to  make  this  tragedy  the  ground 
of  a  sensational  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  community.  But  I  use  it 
because  it  brings  home  to  the  public  mind  the  practical  importance 
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of  questions  which  are  apt  in  ordinary  times  to  be  dismissed  too 
lightly. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  opportunities  of  forming  a 
judgment  in  the  matter,  c  Hooliganism  '  is  seriously  on  the  increase, 
and  may  rapidly  become  a  public  danger.  And  it  is  not  in  times  of 
panic  that  problems  of  the  kind  to  which  it  gives  rise  can  best  be 
solved.  It  behoves  us  to  consider  quietly  the  causes  which  promote 
the  evil,  and  the  remedies  needed  to  abate  it.  Its  origin  I  will  not 
discuss;  for  that  would  involve  a  very  wide  inquiry.  But  I  am 
assured  by  friends  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  philanthropic 
efforts  on  behalf  of  lads  of  this  class  that  their  work  is  becoming 
more  difficult  and  discouraging.  And  among  the  reasons  offered  to 
account  for  the  change,  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact,  first,  that 
owing  to  the  abundant  provision  of  night  shelters  for  destitute 
persons,  the  special  hardship  of  a  life  on  the  streets  is  no  longer 
felt;  and,  secondly,  that,  however  it  be  explained,  the  fear  of  a 
prison  no  longer  deters.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  the  sort  of  youth 
who  formerly  dreaded  the  police  court  and  the  gaol  now  regards  a 
conviction  and  sentence  as  a  hall-mark  of  heroism. 

The  general  question  of  sentences  and  prison  discipline  I  have 
already  dealt  with  in  these  pages,  and  I  will  seek  permission  to 
discuss  it  again.  Here  I  refer  to  it  merely  in  a  passing  way. 
Some  people  have  a  horror  of  punishments  which  they  classify  as 
'  degrading  ' ;  may  I  suggest  that  no  punishment  degrades  a  criminal 
so  thoroughly  as  one  that  allows  him  to  make  his  crime  a  subject  of 
boasting  ?  One  of  the  Dublin  magistrates  in  my  early  days  was  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character,  but  quite  unconventional.  On  one 
occasion  a  youth  came  before  him  on  some  petty  charge  such  as 
warranted  only  a  sentence  of  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment.  The 
police  gave  a  bad  account  of  the  lad,  declaring  that  he  had  a  chance 
of  doing  well  if  he  wished,  but  that  he  was  going  wrong,  and  was 
likely  to  become  a  regular  thief.  To  the  amazement  of  a  friend  who 
was  sitting  with  him  on  the  bench,  the  magistrate,  in  blood-curdling 
language,  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  flogged  in  the  yard  adjoining 
the  court.  He  then  brought  his  friend  into  his  private  room,  from 
the  window  of  which  they  saw  the  prisoner  standing  by,  looking 
half  dead  with  fright,  while  two  burly  constables  were  inspecting 
instruments  of  flagellation,  borrowed,  I  suppose,  from  some  '  police 
museum*  in  the  neighbouring  station.  But  the  yard  gate  had 
judiciously  been  left  open — for  the  dramatis  personce  were  all  Irish, 
and  understood  their  parts — and,  seeing  his  chance,  the  lad  made  a 
dash  for  freedom  and  escaped.  '  Now/  said  the  magistrate,  *  we've 
saved  that  boy ;  we'll  never  see  him  here  again.'  I  will  not  insult 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader  by  explaining  the  moral  of  my  story. 

The  right  of  every  one,  the  street  Arab  not  excepted,  to  do  as  he 
likes  is  nowadays  called  '  liberty,'  and  any  suggestion  of  invading 
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that  right  is  denounced  not  only  on  political  but  on  religious  grounds. 
And  when  wilful  idleness  brings  him  to  want,  the  philanthropy  of 
the  day  steps  in  to  thwart  the  operation  of  the  Divine  law  that  '  if  a 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.J  I  am  heretic  enough  not 
to  accept  the  theology  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymn  about  Satan  and  '  idle 
hands ' ;  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  satisfies  me  that,  given  the 
'idle  hands,'  the  'mischief  will  follow  without  any  supernatural 
help ;  and  sure  I  am  that  the  Evil  One  is  intelligent  enough  to  know 
this.  If  there  be  '  abundance  of  bread/  the  resulting  mischief  will 
probably  be  in  the  way  of  vice;  but  with  the  pauper  it  will  inevitably 
take  the  form  of  crime.  And  this  is  the  practical  answer  to  the 
application  in  this  sphere  of  the  stock  objection  about  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  law  for  the  poor.  The  rich  idler  does  not 
concern  us  here.  He  may  be  left  to  go  his  own  way.  So  long  as  he 
pays  taxes  and  keeps  the  law,  society  has  no  business  to  meddle  with 
him.  But  the  pauper  idler  is  a  public  danger.  And  the  recognition 
of  the  danger,  and  of  the  right  of  the  community  to  deal  with  it,  is 
the  first  step  to  the  suppression  of  '  Hooliganism/ 

I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  London  as  to  be  unaware  that  there  are 
other  phases  of  the  evil.  However  it  be  explained,  the  fact  is  certain 
that  a  growing  spirit  of  rowdyism  prevails  among  youths  of  a  certain 
class.  And  the  matter  is  one  which  demands  earnest  attention. 
But  youths  who  are  earning  their  living,  and  who  have  to  be  up 
early  and  to  work  all  day,  will  not  take  to  highway  robbery  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  And  here  I  am  dealing  with  the  move- 
ment only  on  its  more  pronounced  and  dangerous  side.  But  in  this, 
its  graver  aspect,  the  tap  root  of  the  evil  is  what  I  have  indicated. 
And  the  most  distressing  reflections  to  which  it  gives  rise  are,  first, 
the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  lads,  and  the  waste  of  useful  energy ; 
and,  secondly,  the  ease  with  which  they  [might  be  rescued  and  society 
saved  from  the  perils  they  are  threatening. 

No  one  who  has  practical  knowledge  of  work  for  the  reclamation 
and  reform  of  the  fallen  and  degraded  will  underrate  its  difficulties. 
But  not  only  is  prevention  better  than  cure,  it  is  vastly  more  easy. 
Why  should  we  tolerate  a  state  of  things  which  is  fraught  with 
such  danger  ?  Why  should  a  youth  in  his  teens  be  allowed  to  live  in 
id  leness  in  the  streets  ?  But  has  not  a  '  Hooligan '  a  perfect  right 
to  walk  the  streets  so  long  as  he  does  not  break  the  law  ?  Undoubt- 
edly he  has,  at  present.  But  society  has  a  right  to  make  a  law  which 
will  deprive  him  of  that  right :  a  law  which  will  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  able-bodied  youth  who  has  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  to 
make  the  streets  his  home.  I  say  '  youth '  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
embarrass  the  consideration  of  the  subject  by  introducing  '  collateral 
issues.' 

In  cases  of  this  kind  there  should  be  no  commitments  to  prison. 
A  remand  to  the  workhouse  might  be  sometimes  necessary,  but  a 
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Magisterial  Court  should  be  empowered  to  send  the  lad  direct  to  a 
training-ship  or  to  some  suitable  institution.  Seamen  are  wanted 
for  our  Navy,  and  many  of  these  youths  would  make  excellent  sailors 
if  only  they  were  rescued  in  time. 

Our  present  system  of  dealing  with  them  is  not  only  stupid  but 
wicked  and  cruel.  It  might  be  compared  with  leaving  dangerous 
places  unguarded,  and  providing  ambulances  and  hospitals  to  deal 
with  resulting  casualties.  The  '  right  Divine '  of  these  unfortunate 
boys  to  become  ' Hooligans'  is  recognised  and  safeguarded  by  law, 
and  then  when  the  inevitable  result  is  accomplished  we  make 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  repair  the  mischief.  Were  the  mischief  not 
so  serious  and  deplorable,  it  would  be  intensely  amusing  to  hear 
people  talking  '  Habeas  Corpus/  and  the  British  Constitution  gener- 
ally, in  defence  of  the  right  of  pauper  youths  in  their  teens  to  loaf 
about  the  streets  all  day  and  half  the  night.  If  such  lads  will  not 
or  cannot  find  work  to  do,  work  should  be  found  for  them  before 
they  drift  into  crime,  and  they  should  be  made  to  do  it. 

Neither  mawkish  sentiment  nor  a  spurious  philosophy  ought  to 
be  allowed  a  hearing  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  case  of  committing 
a  wrong  upon  the  few  in  the  interests  of  the  many,  or  of  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  poor  in  the  interests  of  the  rich.  What  is  here 
advocated  is  that  those  whom  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  community  to  rescue  should  be  rescued  promptly  and  in 
the  most  practical  way.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  youths  who 
become  street  loafers  at  sixteen  are  either  street  loafers  or  criminals 
at  twenty.  And  therefore,  even  if  the  problem  had  none  of  the 
elements  which  bring  it  into  prominence  at  this  moment,  every  true 
philanthropist  should  hail  this  suggestion  with  approval.  And  those 
who  take  a  sterner  and  more  selfish  view  of  such  questions  may  be 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that  our  present  system  involves  a 
wanton  waste  of  lives  that  might  be  made  useful  to  the  community. 

Whether  do  we  confer  a  benefit,  or  commit  a  wrong,  upon  a  lad 
who  has  no  prospect  in  life  but  the  workhouse  or  a  gaol,  if  we  take 
him  from  the  streets,  and,  by  sending  him  to  a  training-ship,  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  entering  on  a  useful  and  possibly  an  honour- 
able career  ?  The  question  admits  of  only  one  answer.  Why,  then, 
should  we  reserve  this  benefit  for  criminals,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
who  are  only  unfortunate  or  foolish  ?  Let  magistrates  be  empowered 
to  deal  with  any  lad  between  the  ages,  say,  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
who  habitually  frequents  the  streets  or  highways  and  has  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  discussing  the  details  of  this  projet  de 
loi.  Once  it  is  accepted,  it  will  become  important  to  consider  its 
relation  to  the  Vagrant  Acts,  and  to  enactments  now  in  force  for 
dealing  with  young  persons.  But  at  this  stage  the  only  questions 
which  most  people  will  press  are  whether  such  a  scheme  could 
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be  easily  administered,  and  whether  the  results  would  be  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory. 

As  regards  the  former  point,  I  apprehend  that  no  one  who  has 
experience  of  police  or  magisterial  duty  would  see  any  difficulty. 
Under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  the  charge  against  an  habitual 
criminal  of  getting  his  livelihood  by  dishonest  means  is  refuted  by 
giving  the  name  of  an  employer.  And  if  a  youth  has  no  parent  to 
elaim  him,  and  cannot  appeal  to  any  one  who  employs  him,  there  is 
no  risk  of  either  injustice  or  hardship  in  concluding  that  he  is  a 
Hooligan/ 

And  as  regards  the  results,  it  is,  I  presume,  the  future  of  those 
who  would  be  dealt  with  under  such  a  law  that  the  inquirer  has  in 
view.  That  an  element  of  street  mischief  and  danger  would  be 
sensibly  reduced  no  one  will  doubt.  And  the  extent  of  the  relief 
would  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  the  cases  that  a  statistical 
return  would  show.  The  general  and  automatic  effects  of  a  law 
of  the  kind  are  often  much  greater  and  more  important  than  its 
tabulated  results  would  indicate.  If  the  streets,  instead  of  being 
the  happy-hunting  ground,  were  made  a  'Tom  Tiddler's  ground' 
for  idle  loafers  of  this  class,  the  recruiting  for  '  Hooliganism '  would 
be  checked.  Boys  fresh  from  school,  who  are  now  easily  led  to  join 
the  evil  ranks,  would  be  running  about,  cap  in  hand,  seeking  for 
employment.  Were  I  to  express  my  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  immediate  results  in  this  respect,  my  words  would  probably 
be  dismissed  as  exaggerated. 

Then  as  to  the  future  of  those  who  would  be  thus  rescued.  In 
the  criminology  of  the  Continent  the  *  type  '  theory  prevails.  But, 
so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  it  is  refuted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  practical  philanthropists.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  work  done  among  destitute  lads  in  London  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  the  children  even  of  vicious  and  degraded 
parents,  if  taken  in  time,  can  be  trained  to  live  clean  and  useful 
lives.  Indeed,  the  failures  are  comparatively  so  few  that  no  special 
theory  is  needed  to  account  for  them.  True  it  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  cases  from  which  this  experience  is  derived  are  removed 
from  their  evil  environment  in  early  life.  But  if  the  '  type  '  theory 
were  well  founded,  this  fact  would  be  immaterial ;  and  I  may  add 
that  in  recent  years  increased  efforts  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
youths  of  the  '  hobble-de-hoy '  class,  and  the  results  have  been 
encouraging.  Indeed,  the  institutions  which  deal  with  such  cases 
might  well  be  utilised  under  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  boys  who  take  to  the 
streets  are  always  the  children  of  bad  people,  or  that  they  themselves 
have  more  than  their  share  of  '  original  sin.'  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  are  many  honest  and  respectable  folk  among  the  working 
classes  who  allow  their  sons  to  get  beyond  their  control,  and,  while 
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a  committal  to  gaol  is  felt  as  a  cruel  blow  in  such  a  family,  State 
intervention  in  the  way  I  advocate  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
parents.  And  many  a  lad  goes  wrong  owing  to  the  possession  of 
qualities  that  make  him  exceptionally  interesting.  A  high-spirited 
boy,  with  a  thirst  for  adventure,  developed  and  perverted  by  reading 
'  penny  dreadfuls '  and  frequenting  low-class  theatres,  is  easily 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  a  life  on  the  streets.  And  this 
is  just  the  sort  of  boy  who,  if  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  is  apt  to  become 
a  dangerous  criminal,  though  he  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  splendid 
sailor  or  soldier.  But  once  the  gaol  brand  has  been  stamped  on 
him,  such  a  career  is  practically  closed  to  him,  and  his  chances  in 
life  are  few  and  mean. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  for  the  good  of  the  many  can  seldom  be 
effected  without  its  operating  to  the  prejudice  of  some ;  but  this  is 
such  a  case.  And  the  money  cost  would  be  practically  nothing — 
less  in  each  instance,  probably,  than  that  involved  in  a  single  criminal 
trial  and  sentence.  The  recent  crime  has  raised  anew  a  cry  for 
augmenting  the  police  force.  The  effect  of  an  addition  of  one 
hundred  men  would  scarcely  be  noticeable  in  London,  and  yet  it 
would  mean  an  increase  of  10,000£.  a  year  in  the  cost  of  the  force. 
Compared  with  this  sum,  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the  '  Hooligans * 
would  be  trifling.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  every  individual 
rescued  from  a  life  of  crime  or  pauperism,  and  brought  within  the 
ranks  of  the  wage-earners,  becomes  a  valuable  asset  to  the  State, 
instead  of  being  a  drain  upon  the  public  purse.  In  the  interests, 
therefore,  both  of  the  community  and  of  these  lads  themselves,  I 
commend  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

EGBERT  ANDERSON. 
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BRITISH  AND   AMERICAN  SHIPPING 


ONE  cannot  escape  a  feeling  of  humiliation  at  the  outcry  which  has 
been  raised  in  this  country  over  the  transaction  now  commonly 
known  as  the  Shipping  Combine.  It  is  an  ugly-term,  but  it  is  useless 
at  this  juncture  to  attempt  to  substitute  another.  If  one  were  to 
judge  from  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament  about 
this  affair,  one  must  conclude  that  the  right  hand  of  England  has 
lost  its  cunning,  and  that  Britannia  is  doomed  to  rule  the  waves  no 
more.  Indeed,  a  Mr.  Perkins,  a  member  of  the  Morgan  Syndicate,  has 
been  good  enough  to  say  as  much — declaring,  according  to  report, 
that  the  *  deal '  will  make  the  United  States  '  ruler  of  the  merchant 
marine  world.'  This  proud  declaration  was  offered  for  consumption  in 
America — where  there  is  always  an  insatiable  demand  for  bonnes- 
bouches  of  the  sort — but  it  seems  to  have  been  greedily  swallowed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  some  whose  ignorance  of  maritime 
affairs  would  be  sublime  were  their  comments  and  conclusions  not 
so  ridiculous.  That  a  struggle  is  in  preparation  for  the  commercia} 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  is,  of  course,  indisputable.  And  that  America 
is  destined  by  nature  and  art  to  be  our  most  formidable  competitor 
in  that  struggle  the  present  writer  has  always  maintained.1  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  our  maritime  supremacy  is  doomed  because 
it  is  threatened  ;  nor  need  one  infer  that  it  is  actually  threatened 
because  a  few  American  millionaires  decide  to  invest  some  of  their 
surplus  millions  in  shipping.  Perhaps  they  may  learn  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  become  a  successful  shipowner  as  it  seems  to  be  to  become  a 
railway  king  in  America.  Let  us  now  consider  calmly  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  which  has  been  so  suddenly  presented  to  the  peoples 
of  both  hemispheres. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  said  that  while  the  possibilities, 
national  and  international,  opened  up  by  the  impetuous  rush  of 
Americans  into  the  ocean  trade  are  certainly  grave,  the  actual  import- 
ance of  the  Shipping  Combine  itself  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  possess  15,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
which  it  has  taken  half  a  century  to  acquire,  and  six-sevenths  of 
the  total  is  in  steamers.  America  possesses  only  3,000,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  one-half  of  it  is  in  sailing  vessels.  We  start  the  race 
with  five  times  the  tonnage  that  America  has,  with  all  the  appliances 
for  building  more  that  she  has  not,  with  all  the  trade  connections 

J  See  '  Sea  Power  and  Sea  Carriage  '  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1899. 
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she  lias  yet  to  form,  and  with  all  the  experience  she  has  yet  to  gain. 
And  we  start,  moreover,  with  the  material  advantage  of  the  shelter 
of  the  British  flag,  for  it  has  a  high  commercial  value,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  notwithstanding  the  onerous  restrictions  of  our  merchant 
shipping  laws,  and  the  expensive  attentions  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
What,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  Morgan  Syndicate  ?  It  is  ostensibly 
to  bring  into  one  fold  on  the  pattern  of  the  Steel  Trust  the  several 
shipping  companies  known  as  the  White  Star,  the  Dominion,  the 
Leyland,  the  Atlantic  Transport,  the  American,  and  the  Eed  Star 
lines.  But  only  two  of  these — the  first  two — are  British.  All  the 
rest,  though  under  the  British  flag  (except  the  Eed  Star,  which  is 
under  the  Belgian  flag),  are  already,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  owned  and  managed  by  Americans.  As  far  as  British  shipping 
is  concerned  the  transaction  does  not  directly  affect  more  than  about 
300,000  tons,  either  by  transfer  of  the  property  itself  or  by  surrender 
of  the  control  of  it.  This  would  certainly  be  a  small  matter  to  make 
a  fuss  about,  but  of  course  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  Combine  by  the  Times  was 
accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  no  drastic  measures  are  to  be 
taken,  but  that  means  have  been  found  to  consolidate  the  position  of 
the  British  lines  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  the  North  Atlantic  trade  for  all  concerned. 
This  trade  has  been  suffering  from  over-competition.  The  struggle 
between  the  great  shipping  companies  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  public  for  rapid  and  luxurious  travelling  has  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  fleets  of  powerful  and  expensive  steamers  for  which  there 
is  not  sufficient  remunerative  employment.  There  is  a  vast  invest- 
ment of  capital  upon  which  no  adequate  return  can,  on  the  average  of 
years,  be  secured.  British  lines  are  in  keen  rivalry  with  one  another, 
while  they  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  subsidised  Grerman  and 
French  lines,  and  are  threatened  with  a  subsidised  American  com- 
petition. This  state  of  things  is  not  good  for  any  of  the  companies 
or  countries  concerned,  for  although  trade  loss  may  be  disguised  by 
subsidies,  the  loss  is  there,  no  matter  who  pays  it.  Competition  is 
no  longer  the  last  word  of  political  economy,  but  nowadays  is  the 
preliminary  to  combinations  or  to  working  agreements.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  the  Morgan  Combine  is  merely  a  working  agreement.  The 
fleets  absorbed  in  the  Combine  are  : 


Company 

No.  of  Ships 

Tonnage 

White  Star  

26 

250,000 

8 

73000 

Leyland        ...... 

46 

293,000 

Atlantic  Transport        .... 
American  and  Red  Star  Lines 

20 
26 

172,000 
186,000 

Total    

126 

974,000 
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The  fleets  associated  with  the  Combine  in  the  working  agree- 
ment are : 


Company 

No.  of  Skips 

Tonnage 

Hamburg-American       .... 
North-German  Lloyd    .... 

134 
120 

668,000 
556,170 

The  fleets  neither  in  the  Combine  nor  as  yet  in  the  working  agree- 
ment but  actively  engaged  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  are  the  Canard, 
Anchor,  Allan,  Donaldson,  Wilson,  Johnston,  Warren,  Manchester, 
Prince,  Compagnie  Grenerale  Transatlantique,  Holland-America, 
Danish- American,  the  Austrian  and  Italian  lines,  and  some  smaller 
lines,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  double  or  more  that  included  in  the 
Combine,  and  with  a  more  widespread  and  diversified  trade.  In  such 
circumstances  the  Morganatic  Alliance  will  be  very  far  indeed  from 
ensuring  that  dominion  even  of  the  North  Atlantic,  much  less  of  the 
£  world's  merchant  marine/  which  has  been  so  proudly  though  rashly 
claimed.  No  doubt  the  White  Star  Line  includes  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  vessels  under  the  British  flag.  But  our  ship- 
builders can  easily  build  larger  and  finer  vessels — some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  already  preparing  to  do  so  for  other  lines.  The  Oceanic 
is  not  the  last  word  in  ocean  transport,  nor  is  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  the  only  organiser  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Other  ship- 
owners and  capitalists  can  find  '  a  community  of  interests.' 

The  two  German  companies,  the  North-German  Lloyd  and  the 
Hamburg-American,  say  that  they  declined  to  join  the  syndicate 
because  they  desire  to  maintain  their  entire  independence.  They 
considered  it  advisable,  however,  to  make  certain  arrangements  with 
the  syndicate  so  as  to  define  their  respective  spheres  of  interest,  and 
to  obviate  a  competition  which  might  prove  ruinous  for  both  parties. 
Among  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  is  said  to  be  one  by  which 
the  lines  included  in  the  Anglo-American  Combine  pledge  themselves 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  twenty  years'  contract  not  to  send  any  of 
their  ships  to  a  German  port  without  the  consent  of  the  two  German 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  companies  under- 
take not  to  extend  their  present  traffic  with  England  beyond 
certain  limits.  There  are  a  number  of  provisions  to  preclude  any 
competition  between  the  German  and  the  associated  Anglo-American 
lines.  '  In  order  to  secure  in  an  especial  degree  the  practical  results 
of  these  agreements,  arrangements  are  contemplated  by  which  each 
of  the  two  groups  will  to  a  certain  extent  have  an  interest  in  the 
financial  success  of  the  other.'  But  the  acquisition  of  shares  in  the 
German  companies  by  the  Anglo-American  syndicate,  or  vice  versa, 
is  prohibited.  Friendly  co-operation  between  the  two  groups  has 
been  arranged  to  secure  reciprocal  support  against  the  competition 
of  third  parties.  A  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  each 
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of  the  groups,  will  be  established  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
affecting  their  common  interests,  especially  the  more  economical 
employment  of  the  existing  fleets.  Differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  convention  will  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  The  convention  is  concluded  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  but  either  party  may  demand  its  revision  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  or  may  then  withdraw  from'  it.  The  Compagnie  Grenerale 
Transatlantique  of  France  say,  '  We  have  received  no  proposals  from 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  whom  we  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted,  but  in  our  capacity  of  a  company  subsidised  by  the 
French  Government  we  are  prohibited  from  forming  part  of  a  Trust.' 
But  they  frankly  own  that  when  the  Trust  comes  into  operation  it 
will  certainly  raise  prices,  as  they  cannot  possibly  be  further  reduced, 
and  '  if  the  Trust  raises  prices  we  shall  raise  them  too/ 

The  avowed  object  of  the  combination  is  to  put  an  end  to  a 
*  cut-throat  competition  *  which  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  will 
now  be  possible,  they  say,  to  economise  in  many  directions ;  the 
shareholders  will  benefit,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  public  will  suffer.  Under  the  new  management  the  rates  are 
to  be  regulated  so  that  a  fair  return  will  be  ensured  to  those  who 
have  sunk  their  capital  in  the  undertakings,  and  at  the  same  time 
'  the  public  interests  will  be  safeguarded.'  There  will  be  stable  charges, 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  more  business-like  and  regular 
service  than  at  present  exists.  All  the  companies  in  the  combination 
will  work  hand  in  hand.  They  will  not  sink  their  identity.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  will  (for  a  time  at  any  rate)  be  carried  on 
pretty  much  as  they  are  now,  only  there  will  be  above  all  the  local 
boards  a  central  authority  which  will  control  the  general  working. 
Eepresentation  on  this  authority  will  presumably  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  ships  and  the  tonnage. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  one  newspaper  gravely  assuring  the  world 
that  the  arrangements  now  being  made  do  not  involve  the  purchase 
by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  the  British  steamship  lines  which  have 
been  mentioned,  but  that  'he  has  persuaded  British  steamship 
owners  that  combination  is  essential  to  remunerative  business,  and  to 
guard  against  low  freights  and  fares.'  As  if  British  shipowners  do 
not  know  their  own  business  a  great  deal  better  than  Mr.  Morgan 
does  !  Combination  is  no  new  thing  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  But  we 
were  at  first  assured  that  this  is  an  amalgamation  of  interests  in 
the  form  of  a  merely  nominal  union  of  companies,  without  seriously 
interfering  with  individual  identity  or  preventing  perfect  freedom 
of  action  in  case  future  developments  should  render  this  desirable. 
This  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  text  of  the  agreement  sin'ce  made 
public,  which  indicates  an  absolute  sale  and  transfer  of  the  several 
businesses  and  properties  to  a  new  company  incorporated  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  vendors  will  be  part  shareholders.  Apart 
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from  the  capitalistic  features  of  the  arrangement,  there  is  to  be  a 
common  agreement  in  regard  to  rates  and  freights,  and  the  respective 
companies  will  declare  the  gross  freights  carried,  and  the  net  profits, 
earned  by  each  boat.  These  will  go  into  a  pool,  to  be  divided  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  new  corporation.  The  combination  has 
avowedly  no  intention  of  driving  out,  by  cutting  freights  and  fares, 
the  established  companies  which  have  not  yet  joined,  but  the  allied 
companies  mean  to  do  their  best  for  themselves,  and  some  American 
railway  companies  will  'work  sympathetically'  with  them.  It  is, 
in  fact,  just  a  reproduction  of  the  familiar  and  detested  '  pool,'  which 
may  be  rational  but  certainly  is  not  national. 

The  idea  of  a  working  agreement  among  rival  shipping  com- 
panies is  no  novelty.  The  principle  of  what  is  known  as  *  The 
Conference '  is  well  understood  by  all  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
much  evidence  on  the  subject  was  laid  last  year  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Steamship  Subsidies.  For  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years  or  more,  there  have  been  '  Conferences '  in  the  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, China,  Australian,  and  Atlantic  trades,  although  not  always, 
perhaps,  with  the  result  claimed  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  of '  general 
satisfaction  to  shippers.'  Probably  the  largest  *  Conference '  now  in 
existence  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  China  Conference,  and  this 
is  really  an  international  alliance,  because  in  it  are  not  only  the 
P.  and  0.  and  other  British  lines  regularly  engaged  in  the  China  trade, 
but  also  the  North-German  Lloyd,  the  French  Messageries  Mari- 
times,  and  the  Japanese  Line.  The  object  of  this  Ring  is  to  main- 
tain freights  at  a  remunerative  (not  an  extortionate)  level,  and  to 
prevent  outsiders  from  cutting  into  the  trade.  Merchants  are 
parties  to  it  in  this  way,  that  by  shipping  all  their  goods  by  one 
of  the  lines  in  the  Conference  they  obtain  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  freight  on  all  their 
shipments,  but  if  they  ship  a  single  ton  by  any  vessel  not  in  the 
Conference  they  lose  the  whole  of  the  rebate  for  that  year.  These 
Conferences — and  there  are  many  of  them  in  other  trades — are  often 
•denounced  by  shippers.  They  certainly  have  their  faults,  as  well 
as  their  benefits  for  shipowners ;  but  nobody  thinks  of  getting  into 
a  panic  over  them  as  if  they  spelt  ruin  for  Britain's  maritime 
supremacy. 

The  shipping  *  deal '  has  been  likened  to  that  by  which  seven 
distinct  companies  were  combined  in  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, each  at  the  time  retaining  its  own  individuality  under  the 
management  of  its  own  officers.  But  all  that,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be 
altered.  All  the  separate  steel  companies  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
merger  company,  and  Mr.  Schwab,  the  President  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, is  to  take  over  the  control  of  each  and  all  the  subsidiary  concerns. 
Why  may  not  the  same  thing  happen  with  the  shipping  companies  ? 
And  would  America  allow  American  companies  in  similar  conditions 
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to  pass  into  British  hands  ?  We  are,  of  course,  unacquainted  with 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  Shipping  Combine, 
but  note  that  it  is  projected  to  re-organise  during  1902  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  to  obliterate  the  names  of  its  constituent 
corporations,  and  to  change  its  purpose  from  a  purely  financial 
organisation  into  that  of  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  concern, 
operating  directly  on  all  the  properties  which  it  owns  and  controls. 
If  this  be  true,  the  '  separate  individuality '  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Shipping  Combine  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  figure  of 
speech. 

Under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  no  vessel  can  be 
admitted  to  the  American  register  which  is  not  built,  or  repaired 
or  rebuilt  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  its  value,  within  the 
United  States.  Under  Senator  Frye's  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  provisions  of  the  measure  are  for 
'  American-built  steamships  owned  and  officered  by  American 
citizens  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws,  or  so  owned  and 
officered  and  registered  according  to  law.'  And  not  only  that,  but, 
as  if  to  provide  against  such  a  '  deal '  as  that  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  second  section  of  the  Bill, 
which  relates  to  General  Subsidy,  *  That  compensation  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  allowed  in  respect  of  ....  a  foreign-built  vessel 
hereafter  admitted  to  American  registry/  So  that  if  the  Frye  Bill 
becomes  law  the  only  vessels  belonging  to  the  Combine  which  could 
claim  subsidy  would  be  those  (and  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  of 
them)  actually  built  in  America.  The  position,  then,  is  this — that 
the  vessels  under  the  British  and  Belgian  flags  cannot  in  the  present 
state  of  the  laws  be  transferred  to  the  American  flag  :  that  if  they 
were  so  transferred  by  special  Act  of  Congress  they  could  not  earn 
the  subsidies  provided  by  the  Frye  measure  :  and  that  if  transferred 
to  the  American  flag  they  would  cost  about  30  per  cent,  more  in 
working  expenses  than  they  do  under  their  present  flags. 

This  difference  in  the  cost  of  '  operating  '  is  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Clyde,  and  other  shipowners,  given  in  evidence  before  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the  Senate.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  subsidy  scheme  that  it  is  this  difference  in 
the  cost  of  operating — due,  according  to  Commissioner  Chamberlain, 
to  the  facts  that  wages  on  board  American  ships  are  20  to  75  per  cent, 
higher  than  on  British  ships,  and  that  the  law  requires  the  American 
shipowner  to  furnish  his  crew  with  a  scale  and  quality  of  provisions 
costing  one-third  more  than  the  provisions  on  foreign  vessels — 
which  makes  the  granting  of  bounties  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  an  American  mercantile  marine.  The  Subsidy  Bill  before  last 
Congress  provided  that  all  foreign  steamships  built  or  building  for 
American  ownership  at  a  given  date  should  be  entitled  to  American 
registry,  upon  condition  that  the  owners  undertook  to  build  an 
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equivalent  tonnage  in  the  United  States  within  a  defined  period. 
The  foreign-built  vessels  were  to  receive  only  half  the  bounties,  and 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade.  But  this 
provision  aroused  so  much  opposition  in  last  Congress  that  it  was 
dropped  altogether  from  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  which  expressly  debars  foreign-built  vessels  both  from 
registry  and  subsidies. 

The  bearing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  on  the  alleged 
Americanisation  of  British  shipping  may  now  be  briefly  considered. 
According  to  the  qualification  for  owning  British  ships  laid  down  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act, 

A  ship  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  ship  unless  owned  wholly  by  persons 
}f  the  following  description  (referred  to  in  the  Act  as  persons  qualified  to  be 
owners  of  British  ships),  namely,  natural  born  British  subjects:  persons  naturalised 
by  or  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  or  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  or  Ordinance  of  the  proper  legislative  authority  in  a  British 
possession :  persons  made  denizens  by  letters  of  denization,  and  bodies  corporate 
established  under  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  some  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  having  their  principal  place  of  business  in  those  dominions.  But  any  person 
who,  either  being  a  natural  born  British  subject  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  sovereign  or  State,  or  has  otherwise  become  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a 
foreign  State,  or  has  been  naturalised  or  made  a  denizen  as  aforesaid,  shall  not 
bs  qualified  to  be  owner  of  a  British  ship  unless,  after  taking  the  said  oath,  or 
becoming  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  or  on  or  after  being  naturalised  or 
made  denizen  as  aforesaid,  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  is,  during  the  time  he  is  owner  of  the  ship,  either  resident  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions  or  partner  in  a  firm  actually  carrying  on  business  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions. 

But  while  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  cannot  be  allowed  to 
register  a  vessel  in  his  own  name  under  the  British  flag,  he  may 
hold  any  amount  of  shares  in  a  company  owning  any  number  of 
vessels  under  that  flag,  provided  only  the  company  be  registered 
and  nominally  domiciled  in  this  country.  We  exclude  foreigners 
from  our  shipping  register,  but  we  do  not  exclude  foreigners 
from  partnership  in  our  registered  companies.  There  is  the 
anomaly,  which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Yet 
far  more  British  capital  is  invested  in  America  than  American 
capital  in  Great  Britain.  We  are  free  to  invest  as  much  as  we 
like  in  American  railway  stocks,  mining  and  cattle  shares,  and  the 
like — in  point  of  fact,  British  capital  practically  built  the  railways, 
opened  the  mines,  and  established  the  cattle-ranches  of  America. 
How  can  we  prevent,  and  why  should  we  prevent,  Americans  from 
buying  shares  in  our  shipping  companies  any  more  than  in  our 
railways,  and  even  in  our  Government  stock  ?  It  may  seem  an 
absurdity  that  while  an  American  citizen  as  an  individual  may  not  be 
an  owner  of  a  single  British  vessel  he  may  as  a  unit  in  a  copartnery  be 
the  de  facto  owner  of  a  fleet,  but  a  similar  anomaly  exists  with 
regard  to  British  ownership  of  land  in  some  of  the  States  of  America. 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  vessel  entitled  to  be  called  British  had  to  be  built 
in  Great  Britain,  owned  and  officered  by  British  subjects,  and  manned 
by  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths  at  least  had  to  be  British  subjects. 
At  present  a  vessel  entitled  to  be  called  British  only  requires  to  be 
registered  as  the  property  of  a  British  subject  or  a  British  company. 
The  merchant  shipping  law  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  company.  But  in  an  amendment  of  that  law  we  have, 
in  case  of  need,  a  means  of  relief  from  American  aggression.  It  will 
not  pay  to  transfer  British  vessels  to  the  American  flag  if  they  are 
intended  to  compete  with  British  vessels.  A  simple  refusal  of  British 
registry  to  vessels  owned  by  companies  in  which  aliens  are  share- 
holders, or  shareholders  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  controlling 
extent,  would  considerably  diminish  the  attraction  of  British  shipping 
for  American  millionaires. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  White  Star  and  Dominion  ships  do 
not  become  disentitled  to  the  British  Eegister  and  the  use  of  the 
British  flag  by  a  transfer  of  the  shares  of  the  owning  incorporations  to 
an  American  company.  Technically,  the  American  Combine  will  not 
own  the  ships,  but  only  shares  in  the  companies  owning  the  ships. 
It  is  a  legal  fiction  only  to  be  got  over  by  legislative  enactment, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  called  for,  but  the  possibility  of  which 
must  have  a  restrictive  effect  on  the  elaboration  of  the  Combine 
principle.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  sellers  in  this 
•case  have  made  an  uncommonly  good  bargain  for  themselves.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  steamship  property  rapidly  deteriorates, 
and  that  the  c  ocean  greyhound  '  or  '  floating  palace'  of  to-day  is  the 
tramp  or  coal-hulk  of  to-morrow.  In  a  very  few  years  every  one  of 
the  boats  now  being  handed  over  to  American  control  will  be  obsolete. 
America  cannot  as  yet  supply  anything  to  replace  them.  But 
Britain  can. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  the 
question  was  asked  what  power  the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  supervise 
ownership.  It  has  none.  Its  powers  as  to  supervision  are  laid 
down  in  section  713  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act : 

The  Board  of  Trade  shall  be  the  department  to  undertake  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  matters  relating  to  merchant  shipping  and  seamen,  and  are 
authorised  to  carry  into  execution  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  all  Acts 
relating  to  merchant  shipping  and  seamen  for  the  time  being  in  force,  except 
where  otherwise  provided  by  those  Acts,  or  except  so  far  as  those  Acts  relate  to 
the  revenue. 

And  then  as  to  the  transfer  of  registry  on  change  of  ownership  it 
is  laid  down  in  section  9  that : 

A  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  owner  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  share 
therein,  until  he,  or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  the  person  authorised  by  this  Act 
to  make  declarations  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  has  made  and  signed  a  declara- 
tion of  ownership,  referring  to  the  ship  as  described  in  the  certificate  of  the 
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surveyor,  and  containing  the  following  particulars  :  (1)  A  statement  of  his  quali- 
fication to  own  a  British  ship,  or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  of  such  circumstances 
of  -.he  constitution  and  business  thereof  as  prove  it  to  be  qualified  to  own  a  British 
ship.  ...  (5)  A  declaration  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  no 
unqualified  person  or  body  of  persons  is  entitled  as  owner  to  any  legal  or  beneficial 
interest  in  the  ship  or  any  share  therein. 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Channing,  and  again  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  whether  sections  25  and 
26  of  the  Act  would  not  serve  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  any  British 
vessel  to  a  company  not  actually  as  well  as  nominally  British.  Section 
25  is  to  this  effect : 

Where  a  registered  ship  or  a  share  therein  is  transferred,  the  transferee  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  owner  thereof  until  he,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  person  authorised  by  this  Act  to  make  declarations  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation,  has  made  and  signed  a  declaration  (in  this  Act  called  a  declaration  of 
transfer)  referring  to  the  ship,  and  containing  : 

(a)  A  statement  of  the  qualification  of  the  transferee  to  own  a  British  ship,  or, 
if  the  transferee  is  a  corporation,  of  such  circumstances  of  the  constitution 
and  business  thereof  as  prove  it  to  be  qualified  to  own  a  British  ship  :  and 
(6)  A  declaration  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  no  unquali- 
fied person  or  body  of  persons  is  entitled  as  owner  to  any  legal  or 
beneficial  interest  in  the  ship  or  any  share  therein. 

Section  26  relates  to  the  registry  of  transfer,  thus  : 

(1)  Every  bill  of  sale  for  the  transfer  of  a  registered  ship  or  of  a  share  therein, 
wlien  duly  executed,  shall  be  produced  to  the  registrar  of  her  port  of  registry  with 
the  declaration  of  transfer,  and  the  registrar  shall  thereupon  enter  in  the  register 
book  the  name  of  the  transferee  as  owner  of  the  ship,  or  share,  and  shall  endorse 
on  the  bill  of  sale  the  fact  of  that  entry  having  been  made,  with  the  day  and  hour 
thereof. 

(2)  Bills  of  sale  of  a  ship  or  of  a  share  therein  shall  be  entered  in  the  register 
book  in  the  order  of  their  production  to  the  registrar. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  sections  to  prevent  the  sale  of  shares 
not  in  a  ship  but  in  a  company  owning  ships.  An  exchange  of  scrip 
between  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  and  the  Morgan 
Company,  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  does  not  involve  a  technical 
change  of  ownership  of  the  vessels,  or  require  a  transfer  of  registry. 

What,  however,  is  disturbing  shipowners  so  much  is  not  the 
change  of  ownership  of  two  old-established  British  lines,  but  the 
fact  that  the  new  ownership  is  closely  associated  with  the  great 
railway  companies  of  the  United  States.  The  International  (or 
American)  and  Eed  Star  lines  are  said  to  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  International  Company  is  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  new  Anglo-American  organisation.  If  these  lines  of  steamers 
are  really  to  be  backed  by  the  capital  of  the  American  railways, 
and  not  merely  by  that  of  the  Morgan  Syndicate,  the  combination 
may  be  sufficient  to  drive  both  British  and  Continental  competition 
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off  the  Atlantic.  This  is  certainly  a  serious  aspect  of  the  case, 
and  remembering  what  American  railway  dictators  have  done,  or 
attempted,  in  rivalry  with  each  other,  one  hesitates  to  predict 
what  they  would  not  attempt  in  efforts  to  secure  such  dominion 
in  the  Atlantic  trade  as  would  amount  to  an  extension  of  their 
rails  across  the  ocean.  Individual  millionaires  will  not  risk  in  any 
new  enterprise  more  than  they  are  personally  inclined  to  lose,  but 
millionaires  operating  with  the  unnumbered  millions  of  vast  railway 
corporations  have  no  financial  conscience. 

Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  possibilities  of  a  combination 
of  American  railway  and  shipping  interests  are  certainly  disquieting 
— we  will  not  say  alarming — for  experience  has  taught  us  in  this 
country  that  a  steamboat-owning  railway  can  always  deprive  an 
independent  steamboat  owner  of  both  the  cream  and  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  in  this  connection 
to  consider.  One  is,  that  even  American  railway  companies  are 
meant  to  earn  profits,  not  to  be  run  continuously  at  a  loss.  Another 
is,  that  although  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  American-owned  ships 
from  charging  a  low  freight  for  American  goods  to  Great  Britain  and 
a  high  freight  for  British  goods  to  America,  there  are  economic  con- 
ditions which  must  make  this  impossible  as  a  permanent  practice. 
We  have  seen  how  small  is  the  tonnage  under  the  Combine  compared 
with  what  can  be  brought  into  operation  against  it.  The  American- 
owned  ships  which  bring  cargo  over  here  will  require  cargoes  back, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  overburden  British  goods  with  freight  they 
will  pro  tanto  restrict  the  shipments  and  empty  their  vessels  for  the 
return  voyage.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  the  outward  freights 
on  American  goods  would  have  to  be  raised  to  relieve  the  loss  of 
running  the  steamers.  And  the  result  of  that,  again,  would  be  to 
enhance  the  price  and  diminish  the  sales  of  American  products  in 
Europe.  Preferential  through  rates  by  rail  and  steam  may  easily  be 
devised  by  the  railways  and  the  Combine  on  a  basis  that  would,  if 
extended  sufficiently,  shut  out  all  other  lines  from  the  Transatlantic 
trade.  But  it  would  also  shut  out  the  Western  States  from  the  benefit 
of  competition  in  transport,  and  the  Western  States  have  now  a 
controlling  influence  in  Congress.  While,  therefore,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  ignore  possibilities  in  the  Combine  for  which  our  ship- 
owners and  railway  companies  ought  to  be  prepared,  it  would  be 
still  more  foolish  to  lose  heart  at  what  are  only  possibilities  which 
economic  law  must  ultimately  counteract,  and  which  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  can  altogether  prevent.  But  there  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that  action  prompt,  energetic,  continuous,  and 
co-operative  is  emphatically  called  for. 

An  important  question  immediately  raised  by  the  amalgamation 
is  how  far  the  Admiralty  may  intervene  in  the  sale  or  transfer  to  a 
foreign  flag  of  steamers  receiving  merchant  cruiser  subsidies  from  the 
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British  Government.  Under  the  agreement  with  some  of  the  shipping 
companies  the  Admiralty  has  the  right  to  hire  or  acquire  certain 
subventioned  vessels  at  reasonable  rates  in  the  event  of  war;  but 
beyond  the  option  of  pre-emption  the  Department  could  not  control 
in  any  way  the  disposal  of  the  ships.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Admiralty  to  make  a  special  arrangement  with  the  White  Star 
Company  not  to  part  with  any  of  their  steamers  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Department  during  the  period  which  the  agreement  has  to 
run.  A  stronger  hold  over  all  subsidised  ships  is  now  necessary  in 
view  of  possible  developments  in  connection  with  the  Combine.  The 
Admiralty  subsidies  are  very  small,  and  compare  unfavourably  with 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  Admiralty 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  now  to  consider  the  possible  effects  of  a 
foreign-controlled  amalgamation  on  the  position  of  our  mercantile 
marine  in  the  event  of  war,  on  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Empire,  on 
British  shipbuilding,  and  on  the  supply  of  British  seamen.  The 
three  years'  arrangement  just  made  with  the  White  Star  Line  as  to 
the  cruisers  by  no  means  ends  the  matter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  reserve  of  auxiliary  merchant 
cruisers  at  the  call  of  the  Admiralty,  among  whom  a  total  sum  of 
G3,OOOL  is  divisible  in  the  fiscal  year  1902-1903 : 


ITame  of  Vessel 

Tonnage 

I.H.P. 

Owners 

Gross  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Oceanic     . 

17,274 

6,996 

28,000) 

Majestic   . 

9,965 

4,270 

16,000  \ 

White  Star  Line 

Teutonic  . 

9,984 

4,269 

1  6,000  ) 

Campania 

12,950 

4,974 

30,000) 

Lucania    . 

12,952 

4,975 

30,000  \ 

Cunard  Company 

Umbria    . 

8,128 

3,699 

14,500  J 

Caledonia 
Persia       .     '      •*    •    1 
Arabia      .         .      .,,  , 
India 

7,558 
7,951 
7,903 
7,911 

3,529 
4,198 
4,167 
4,185 

10,000  \ 
9,400  [ 
9,400  f 
9,400J 

Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company 

Omrah      .             ""  ' 
Ophir       .                 >} 

8,291 
6,910 

4,632 
3,223 

10,000) 
10,000  f 

Orient  Company- 

Danube     . 

5,946 

3,425 

6,650) 

Royal    Mail     Steam 

Nile  . 

5,946 

3,425 

6,650  f 

Packet  Company 

Ortona     .            .•  '  '  *  -  . 

7,945 

4,115 

10,000 

Pacific  Steam  Company 

Empress  of  India 
Empress  of  China 
Empress  of  Japan 

5,905 
5,905 
6,905 

3,003 
3,003 
3,003 

10,000) 
10,000  \ 
10,000] 

Canadian         Pacific 
Railway  Company 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  companies  engage  to  hold  the 
1  olio  wing  vessels  (see  table  on  next  page)  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Admiralty  without  further  subsidy. 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  subject 
of  merchant  cruisers  and  the  relationship  of  the  Admiralty  to 
steamship  owners  is  one  result  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  and  of  a  subsequent  corre- 
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.  Name  of  Vessel 

Tonnage 

I.H.P. 

Owners 

Gross  Tons 

Net  Tons 

Britannic 

5,004 

3,152 

4,900\ 

Germanic      '    v'4Vy. 

5,071 

2,991 

6,000  1 

Gothic      .             ; 

7,755 

4,975 

—   f 

White  Star  Line 

Cymric     .                 • 

12,647 

8,201 

7,300 

Medic      . 

11,985 

7,825 

-  J 

Etruria    .        .       • 

8,120 

3,690 

14,500  \ 

Aurania  . 
Ivernia     . 

7,269 
13,800 

4,030 
8,913 

9,500  1 
10,000  1 

Cunard  Company  2 

Saxonia    . 

13,963 

8,921 

10,OOOJ 

China       . 

7,912 

4,166 

9,400, 

Egypt       . 

7,912 

4,179 

9,400 

Himalaya 
Australia 
Victoria   . 
Britannia 

6,898 
6,901 
6,527 
6,525 

3,700 
3,690 
3,454 
3,413 

7,650 
7,650 
6,080  f 
6,080 

Peninsular   and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company 

Arcadia    . 

6,603 

3,574 

6,080 

Oceana     .    ,. 

6,603 

3,574 

6,080' 

Ormuz      , 

6,387 

3,225 

9,000) 

Austral    .    -         <*'  ": 

5,524 

3,214 

7,000 

Orient  Company 

Orient 

5,631 

3,546 

8,000  ) 

Thames    . 

5,645 

3,369 

5,740N 

Clyde        .         ' 

5,645 

8,377 

5,740 

Tagus       .     1    « 

5,545 

3,056 

5,740  1 

Royal    Mail     Steam 

7Ven£ 

5,573 

3,085 

5,740  f 

Packet  Company 

Magdalena 

5,362 

3,066 

5,600 

Atrato 

5,366 

3,069 

5,600/ 

Orizaba    . 
Oroya 

6,298 
6,297 

3,384 
3,420 

6,000] 
6,000  \ 

Pacific  Steam  Com- 

Oravia     . 

5,321 

3,318 

4,200  i 

pany 

Tartar     . 

4,425 

2,768 

4,900  1 

Canadian         Pacific 

Athenian.       . 

3,882 

2,440 

4,600) 

Railway  Company 

spondence  between  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  and  Lord  Selborne. 
The  terms  of  reference  take  only  secondary  cognisance  of  the 
Combine.  The  Committee  are  charged  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
and  at  what  cost  steamers  of  greater  speed  than  those  now  employed, 
and  of  greater  efficiency  for  war  purposes,  may  be  obtained  in  return 
for  subsidies  paid,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  report  as  to  what  modi- 
fications of  the  existing  form  of  agreement  and  what  addition  to  the 
present  rate  of  subsidy  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
transfer  to  a  foreign  flag,  without  permission  of  the  Admiralty,  of 
any  ship  which  receives  or  has  received  a  subsidy.  The  Committee 
are  directing  their  first  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  White  Star 
Line  and  the  terms  of  the  control  granted  to  the  Morgan  Company. 
The  agreement  with  the  Admiralty  has  three  years  to  run,  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  the  ships  shall  be  given 
up  by  the  syndicate.  They  would  have  to  be  taken  over  for  naval 
purposes  before  war  is  declared. 

An  important  matter  with  which  the  Committee  are  concerned  is 

2  An  additional  vessel  is  to  be  proposed  by  the  Cunard  Company  in  lieu  of  the 
Servia,  which  has  been  sold. 
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the  design  of  merchant  ships  suited  for  war  service.  Professor  Biles, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  advocates  the  building  of  a  ship  with 
its  sides  so  arranged  that  armour-plating  could  easily  be  fitted  on  for 
war  duty.  In  the  ships  while  engaged  in  the  merchant  service  the 
recesses  intended  for  the  ultimate  reception  of  armour-plating  could 
be  fitted  temporarily  with  wood,  which  for  war  could  easily  be  replaced 
by  hardened  armour  plates.  In  a  19-knot  ship,  500  feet  long, 
the  length  of  armour  would  be  300  feet,  and  the  guns  carried  would 
be  two  of  9 "2-inch  calibre,  ten  of  6-inch  quick-firing  type,  and  an 
equal  number  of  smaller  guns.  The  strengthening  and  special  fittings 
would  in  the  first  instance  involve  a  permanent  addition  of  about  605 
tons  to  the  displacement,  with  an  equivalent  loss  of  weight-carrying. 
In  some  ships  this  would  mean  only  loss  of  freight-earning,  but  in 
others,  whose  earnings  depend  upon  the  measurement  of  goods,  it 
would  also  involve  an  extra  expenditure  of  fuel  to  drive  the  heavier 
vessel,  an  item  which  would  vary  according  to  the  rate  of  speed. 
The  net  additional  weight  to  be  carried  to  equip  the  vessel  for  war 
would  be  about  2,590  tons.  Such  a  vessel  on  27  feet  draught  would 
Lave  about  5,800  tons  of  total  weight-carrying  in  ordinary  work, 
without  the  permanent  additions.  These  and  the  temporary 
additions  would  make  in  all  3,195  tons,  and  there  would,  it  is  calcu- 
lated by  Professor  Biles,  be  capacity  available  for  2,700  tons  of  coal. 
This  amount  of  coal  would  enable  the  vessel  to  steam  at  full  speed  for 
ten  days  at  full  power,  or  for  twenty  days  at  half-power,  which  is 
about  the  proportion  of  the  Admiralty  regulations.  The  correspond- 
ing speeds  would  be  about  19  and  15  knots,  but  longer  distances 
could  be  steamed  at  lower  speeds.  The  loss  of  money-earning 
in  such  a  vessel,  due  to  the  permanent  additions  to  structure,  would 
vary  in  different  trades.  Where  the  trade  is  with  light  cargoes  the 
extra  working  expenses  would  probably  be  about  2,000£.  per  annum. 
The  first  cost  of  these  permanent  additions  would  be  about  25,000?., 
or,  say,  equal  to  about  4,000£.  per  annum  for  interest,  insurance,  and 
depreciation.  In  the  trades  where  deadweight  is  of  importance  the 
loss  of  600  tons  of  cargo  would  be  a  more  serious  matter,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  subvention  would  adequately  compensate 
the  shipowner ;  but  the  problem  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man — and 
officials — to  solve  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Under  the  German  system  of  subsidies  the  Government  may 
appropriate  any  German  steamer  they  wish  for  naval  and  military 
purposes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  French  system,  and  these 
obligations  are  enough  to  prevent  foreigners  from  investing  money 
in  ships  to  run  under  the  German  and  French  flags.  In  Kussia,  the 
Government  can  take  up  a  steamer  at  any  time  they  like  for  any 
purpose ;  and  the  American  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  now  pending  contains 
a  clause  providing  that  '  The  owner  of  any  vessel  before  receiving 
compensation  shall  agree  in  writing  that  said  vessel  may  be  taken, 
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or  employed  and  used  by  the  United  States  for  the  national  defence, 
or  for  any  public  purpose  at  any  time,  and  in  every  such  case  the 
owner  of  any  such  vessel  so  taken  or  employed  shall  be  paid  the  fair 
value  thereof,  if  taken,  at  the  time  of  taking,  and  if  employed,  shall 
be  paid  the  fair  value  of  such  use/  The  White  Star  boats,  if  placed 
under  the  American  flag,  would  not  come  under  this  obligation 
because,  being  foreign-built,  they  could  not  receive  any  of  the 
subsidies. 

The  effect  which  the  Shipping  Combine  may  have  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  presently  in  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  Morgan  Syndicate 
may  have  despaired  of  getting  the  measure  through  this  Session, 
and  may  have  therefore  resolved  upon  a  sensational  stroke  in  order  to 
influence  Congress  and  the  people  for  future  action.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  Chairman  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  Limited,  who  are 
parties  to  the  Combine  in  a  subsidiary  agreement,  under  which  they 
devote  their  shipyard  and  engine  shops  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
the  American  Corporation,  declares  that  the  Subsidy  Bill  had  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  Morgan  scheme.  He  says  that  'broadly 
speaking,  as  far  as  this  scheme  was  concerned,  the  fate  of  the 
Subsidy  Bill  mattered  little  one  way  or  another.  It  certainly  had 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  Mr.  Morgan.'  That  may  be,  but  the 
Morgan  scheme  may  have  material  effect  on  Congress.  The  fate  of 
the  present  Subsidy  Bill  does  not,  perhaps,  matter  much  to  the 
Combine,  but  a  new  Subsidy  Bill,  backed  by  the  united  influence  of 
the  railways,  the  shipbuilders,  the  shipowners,  and  the  financiers, 
may  be  introduced  next  Session,  of  much  larger  scope  and  with 
irresistible  effect.  Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  the  railway  and 
steamer  alliance  could  now  purchase,  by  means  of  low  preferential 
through-rates,  the  support  of  the  Western  States,  and  the  Western 
States  have  been  hitherto  the  chief  opponents  of  subsidies.  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  regarding  this  as  the  first  move  in  a 
game  to  be  played  with  Congress  by  the  group  of  millionaires 
interested  in  railways,  oil,  steel,  and  sugar.  There  is  nothing  either 
patriotic  or  anti-British  in  the  game  or  the  players.  If  they  aim  at 
the  control  of  the  North  Atlantic  carrying-trade  it  is  for  purely 
business  purposes.  The  appetite  for  monopoly,  as  for  everything 
else,  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  these  monopolistic  millionaires 
are  intoxicated  with  success.  By  and  by  they  may  thunder  a  demand 
at  Congress  for  admission  to  the  American  registry  of  all  their 
foreign-built  ships,  and  may  flood  the  American  shipyards  with  orders 
for  more.  But  that  will  not  give  them  the  command  of  the  ocean 
(and  the  pockets  even  of  millionaires  have  bottoms)  if  British  ship- 
owners and  shipbuilders  and  railway  companies  wake  up  smartly  to 
the  new  conditions  of  international  competition  and  brace  them- 
selves for  the  struggle. 
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It  is  naturally  disagreeable  to  read  of  the  '  lurid  pictures '  given 
in  the  American  Press  of  the  distress  caused  in  Britain  by  the 
Morganatic  Shipping  Alliance.  There  is  no  distress  and  no  alarm— 
except  in  the  columns  of  hysterical  newspapers.  We  have  the  game 
in  our  own  hands,  and,  Cobden  Club  or  no,  the  people  of  these  isles 
are  not  going  to  submit  quietly  to  having  their  greatest  industry 
appropriated  by  others.  A  simple  resolution  of  Parliament  could 
prevent  the  sale  or  transfer  by  any  form  of  vessels  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  on  the  British  register  for  possible  use  in  war, 
with,  of  course,  equitable  compensation.  A  short  Act  reimposing 
the  old  Navigation  Laws  would  close  our  register  and  our  coasting 
trade  to  foreign-built  vessels.  British  vessels  are  even  now  debarred 
from  the  trade  along  the  enormous  double  coast  lines  of  the  United 
States,  and  between  these  lines  and  the  new  oversea  Federal 
possessions.  America  has  a  perfect  right  so  to  debar  us  if  she  pleases, 
but  we  retain  an  equal  right  to  debar  her  vessels  from  our  coasting 
and  colonial  trade  if  we  find  it  necessary.  It  is  open  to  us  to  refuse 
advantages  to  the  ships  of  any  Power  which  refuses  equal  advantages 
to  our  own  vessels.  It  is  as  practicable  to  countervail  subsidies  on 
ships  as  bounties  on  sugar.  It  is  possible  to  impose  such  tonnage 
taxes  on  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  as  will  counteract  such 
preferential  through-freights  as  has  been  suggested.  And  it  is 
certainly  necessary  to  prevent  our  own  flag  from  being  used  as  a 
cover  for  foreign  vessels  attacking  our  own  trade.  The  delusion 
prevails  in  America  that  our  maritime  prosperity  has  been  the  result 
of  State  subsidies  and  Governmental  coddling.  The  contrary  is  the 
case,  for  not  one  of  our  national  industries  has  been,  or  is,  so 
hampered,  restricted,  and  oppressed  by  legislation  and  officialism  as 
our  merchant  shipping.  We  must  change  a  system  which  seems 
based  on  a  theory  that  the  British  shipowner  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  mankind,  and  treat  him  as  a  deserving  and  desirable  member  of 
the  State.  It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  repeated  that 
our  national  existence  depends  upon  our  maritime  prosperity.  The 
resources  of  commercial  warfare,  happily,  are  not  the  monopoly  of 
American  syndicates. 

BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 
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THE  KAISER'S  FLEET 

FOR  fourteen  years  we  have  plumed  ourselves  upon  the  determina- 
tion which  was  revealed  by  the  passing  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Act.  The  nation  pledged  itself  to  spend  nearly  twenty-two  millions 
sterling  in  strengthening  the  British  Fleet.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  its  temerity  and  extravagance.  If, 
however,  this  act  of  marine  insurance  is  reviewed  in  the  light  of  later 
events,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  wealth  of  this  country  and  its 
geographical  situation,  its  scattered  Empire,  amounting  to  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  its  mercantile  navy,  which  is  still  equal 
to  the  merchant  shipping  of  all  the  other  Great  Powers  combined, 
the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  on  this  measure  of  Imperial 
insurance  is  not  so  apparent.  We  have  now  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  greatness  of  our  achievement.  If  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  are  considered,  the  British  Act  shrinks  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  the  German  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  which 
authorises  the  expenditure  of  73,000,000^.  on  new  men-of-war  and 
13,000,000^.  on  dockyards  in  which  they  can  be  repaired.  Great  as 
is  the  outlay  which  is  being  made  from  year  to  year  in  accordance 
with  this  scheme,  the  dominant  feature  of  the  Bill  is  its  statesman- 
like completeness.  The  British  Naval  Defence  Act  was  sadly  lacking 
in  foresight.  It  aimed  merely  at  the  provision  of  ships,  and  in 
subsequent  years  the  Admiralty  have  been  struggling  to  repair  the 
omissions — to  supply  crews  to  man  the  vessels,  dockyards  in 
which  to  repair  them,  and  ammunition  and  stores  with  which  to  send 
them  to  sea.  The  German  measure  takes  account  of  all  the  needs 
of  the  fleet  which  it  is  to  create.  It  provides  for  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  number  of  officers  from  1,285  to  3,090,  while  the  crews 
will  be  increased  from  21,528  to  55,809.  It  makes  provision  for 
every  detail  of  the  ships  down  to  the  last  rivet,  to  the  smallest 
midshipman  and  the  least  important  man  in  the  ships'  companies, 
while  the  extension  of  the  organisation  at  the  great  naval  ports  and 
at  the  headquarters  at  Berlin  will  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
construction  of  the  men-of-war. 

But  the  central  fact  in  this  Bill  is  the  building  of  the  ships, 
which  will  include  thirty-eight  battleships,  and  fourteen  large  and 
thirty-eight  small  cruisers — in  short,  a  new  fleet.  After  these  vessels 
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have  been  completed  they  will  form  the  battle  squadrons  and  scouts 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  behind  them  will  be  other  ships  of  older 
date,  which  will  form  a  valuable  reserve.     The  Kaiser  has  adopted  a 
variation  of  the  standard  of  age  of  the  British  Admiralty.   A  battleship, 
it  is  held,  will  become  ineffective  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
cruiser  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  as  ships  reach  the  age  specified 
for  each  class,  they  are  replaced  by  new  ones.     The  new  vessels  will 
be  built  at  once,  but  the  old  ones  will  continue  to  figure  in  the  Navy  as 
reserves  for  the  purpose  of  local  defence.     Consequently,  in  1920, 
when  the  Bill  will  have  run  its  course  and  done  its  work,  the  Grerman 
Navy  will  comprise  fifty-five  battleships,  of  which  thirty-eight  will  be 
thorough  modern  vessels,  while  the  other  seventeen,  though  old,  will 
be  fit  for  useful  service  near  a  base.1     Behind  these  battleships  will  be 
the  fifty- two  cruisers  already  mentioned,  and  flotillas  of  torpedo  craft. 
This  will  be  the  strength  of  the  German  Fleet  in  1920.     How  will  it 
compare  with  the  British  Fleet  ?   Including  all  the  ships  building  we 
possess  forty-three  battleships  launched  since  the  passing  of  the  Naval 
Defence  Act.   If  we  continue  to  build  at  the  present  rate  of  two  battle- 
ships a  year  we  shall  have  forty-one  battleships  with  modern  equip- 
ment in  1920,  with  a  certain  number  of  older  ships.     In  other  words, 
eighteen  years  hence  the  British  battle  squadron  will  be  three  battle- 
ships stronger  than  that  of  Germany.     The  prospect  is  that  not  only 
will  Grermany  be  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world,  but 
in  numerical  strength  her  battle  squadrons  will  compare  with  ours, 
and  will  certainly  exceed  in  fighting  value  such  ships  as  we  shall 
be  able  to  allocate  to  the  defence  of  the  '  near  seas/     She  already 
possesses  in  her  First  Squadron  a  force  superior  to  any  which  we 
maintain  outside  the  Mediterranean.     It  comprises  eight  battleships 
and  a  proportion  of  cruisers,  a  homogeneous  force  of  five  of  the  latest 
Kaiser  class   and   three   of  the  Brandenburg  class,  with  a  large 
reserve  of  older  vessels.     In  1920  this  squadron  with  its  reserves  will 
have  grown  to  thirty-four  battleships,  half  of  which  will  always  be  in 
commission.     The  truth  is  that  Germany  can  now,  and  will  in  the 
future,  concentrate  her  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  whereas  we  have  claims 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Far  East,  where  we  rub  shoulders  with 
France  and  Kussia,  not  to  mention  our  increasing  colonial  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.     Great  as  is  the  Empire, 
great  must  be  the  protection  that  is  afforded  to  it.     Germany  has  as 
yet  only  a  small  oversea  empire,  and  her  sea-borne  trade  bears  no 
comparison  with  ours.     The  wars  of  the  future   will  be  to  some 
extent  commercial  wars — at  least  this  will  be  the  first  phase  of  a 
naval   struggle — and   the    German   people   are    already   preparing 
Jx>r  the  burdens  they  are  only  too  anxious  to  bear.     There  is  no 
parallel  in  history  to  such  statesmanlike  foresight  as  is  embodied  in 
•;he  German  Navy  Bill.     It  has  been  passed  not  because  Germany 

1  German  Empire  of  To-Day. 
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has  vast  territories,  peoples,  or  trade,  which  require  safeguarding  by 
a  fleet,  but  because  the  Grerman  nation,  and  particularly  the  Kaiser 
himself,  has  faith  in  the  future,  and  is  determined  to  be  prepared. 
In  this  Bill  can  be  recognised  the  magnificent  conception  of  a 
prophet.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Keichstag  who  voted  for  this 
great  insurance  scheme  knew  well  that  they  would  not  live  to 
see  many  of  the  great  ships  which  it  is  to  call  into  life.  Led  by 
the  Emperor  they  had  faith.  They  will  not  walk  the  decks  of  the 
great  ironclads  and  swift  scouts  of  war,  but  theirs  will  be  the  glory 
of  the  day  when  the  Grerman  Navy  rides  the  ocean  in  all  its  majesty, 
and  they  have  been  content  to  take  upon  themselves  the  sacrifices 
of  the  present  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  come  after. 

It  may  be  that  the  conception  of  a  powerful  navy  emanated  from 
Prince  Bismarck,  but  it  was  the  Emperor,  the  student  of  war,  and 
would-be  architect  of  a  great  oversea  empire,  who  gave  it  shape. 
He  it  was  who  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  start,  the  Grerman  Navy 
League.  It  is  his  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who,  at  the 
Emperor's  wish,  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  national 
movement,  which  has  awakened  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  sea-power.  The  organisation  has  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  and  it  now 
boasts  of  600,000  members.  The  membership  is  still  increasing  and 
its  financial  resources  are  so  great  that  it  is  able  to  flood  the 
German  States  with  naval  literature,  and  with  pictures  of  the  ships 
and  of  evolutions  carried  out  at  sea,  so  that  landsmen  who  have 
never  been  to  the  coast  may  become  interested  in  the  growing 
marine  strength  of  the  Empire.  At  the  head  of  the  agitation  for  a 
strong  navy  the  Emperor  from  the  first  has  placed  himself — himself 
studying  all  the  problems  that  the  construction  of  a  modern  fleet 
suggests,  himself  drawing  charts  to  indicate  the  relative  strength  of 
the  navies  of  the  world,  and  to  point  the  moral  of  Grermany's  weak- 
ness, and  himself  seizing  every  opportunity,  the  launch  of  some 
armour-clad  or  fleet  cruiser,  or  the  farewell  to  a  crew  bound  for 
foreign  service,  to  preach  to  his  people  the  gospel  of  sea-power.  He 
has  inspired,  coaxed,  and  almost  dragooned  his  advisers,  and  the  Bill 
of  1900  is  the  first  great  monument  of  his  reign.  What  is  the 
ambition  of  the  Kaiser  and  those  who  speak  and  act  for  him  ?  In 
the  preamble  to  the  Navy  Bill  occurs  this  statement : 

Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  even  against  the 
mightiest  naval  Power  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of 
that  Power. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Fleet  should  be 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  because  generally  a  great  sea  Power 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against  us.  But  even  if  it 
should  succeed  in  meeting  us  in  superior  force,  the  enemy  would  be  so  much 
weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  strong  German  Fleet  that,  if  a  victory 
were  gained,  the  foe's  supremacy  would  not  be  secured  to  it  by  a  sufficient  fleet 
for  the  time  being. 
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The  greatest  sea  Power  is  and  mustbe  Great  Britain.  The 
purpose  of  the  increase  in  the  German  Fleet  cannot  be  more  clearly 
indicated  than  it  is  by  this  short  quotation. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  picture,  and  the  energy  which  the 
Emperor  is  showing  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Navy  League 
is  due  to  the  knowledge  that  powerful  forces  are  ranged  against 
the  successful  operation  of  the  measure.  Germany  is  not  rich, 
and  it  is  passing  through  a  period  of  commercial  embarrassment, 
the  end  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Already  the  burden  of  taxation 
presses  heavily  on  the  population,  and  must  press  still  more  heavily 
as  year  by  year,  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  demands  for  the  fleet  increase. 
A  great  influence  against  the  growth  in  naval  expenditure  is  wielded 
by  the  Socialists.  Socialism  has  honeycombed  the  Empire,  and  may 
become  an  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  the  Emperor's  dreams. 
Kigorous  legislation  may  for  a  time  appear  to  silence  the  movement, 
but  under  an  increasing  burden  of  taxation,  coupled  with  the  flow  of 
population  into  the  already  over-populated  towns,  and  the  swelling 
repugnance  to  conscription,  Socialism  will  not  lack  the  soil  for  steady 
growth.  Though  the  Navy  Bill  has  been  passed,  its  purpose  is  not 
yet  accomplished,  and  many  events  are  possible.  At  present, 
however,  the  Bill  exists  and  is  being  yearly  carried  into  effect,  and 
it  must  be  reckoned  with  as  the  expression  of  national  purpose.2 

The  number  of  ships  which  are  being  built  for  the  German  Fleet 
5ias  been  indicated,  but  we  should  make  a  serious  mistake  if  we 
assumed  that  the  strength  of  the  squadrons  which  are  now  being 
constructed  will  be  assessable  by  the  simple  mode  of  *  counting 
noses.'  The  Kaiser  has  inspired  the  Bill  which  is  giving  the  nation 
these  men-of-war,  and  he  is  also  inspiring  those  who  will  man  them 
— and  his  watchword  is  efficiency.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  German  Fleet  unless  the  personality  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  reflected  in  the  thoughts  and  words  and  acts  of  every  officer, 
man,  and  boy  is  recognised.  We  have  a  Koyal  Navy ;  Germany  has 
•a  Marine  Koniglich  und  Kaiserlich,  a  navy  of  the  King  and 
Smperor.  It  is  a  personal  force.  The  Kaiser  is  at  its  head  literally 
us  well  as  nominally.  His  Majesty  studies  with  patient  care  its 
mechanical  development,  settles  the  movements  of  the  ships,  approves 
the  appointments  of  all  the  officers,  and  himself  selects  those  who  fill 
the  highest  and  most  responsible  positions  afloat  and  in  the  bureaux 
ashore.  On  the  decks  of  the  vessels  one  sees  the  portrait  of 
this  *  father  of  his  people,'  and  sharing  all  the  buffeting  of  the  seas, 
ohe  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  the  isolation  of  the 
boundless  ocean  and  the  stern  regimen  of  the  naval  life,  is  the 
Emperor's  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  His  Imperial  Highness, 

2  Already  Germany  possesses,  or  has  begun,  thirty-one  battleships,  fourteen 
large  cruisers,  and  thirty-three  smaller  cruisers.  Last  year  five  first-class  battle- 
ships  were  launched. 
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smart  in  bearing,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  trim  beard 
and  moustache  and  the  fair  complexion  of  a  Dane,  looks  every  inch 
the  modern  sailor.  After  twenty-five  years  in  the  Navy,  filling  all  the 
usual  subordinate  positions  in  turn,  he  has  risen  step  by  step  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  has  the  command  of  the  First  Squadron  of 
the  Fleet,  the  finest  collection  of  ships  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the 
British  force  of  thirteen  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
presence  of  the  Emperor's  younger  brother,  the  portraits  of  the  ruler 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  regulations  bearing  the  Kaiser's  sign 
manual — everything  impresses  a  visitor  to  the  ships  with  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  a  personally  inspired  force ;  and  yet  the  sight  of 
the  boards  on  which  are  set  out  each  month's  national  anniversaries, 
great  victories  or  royal  birthdays,  reminds  one  also  that  it  is  a  great 
national  force,  and  that  the  Emperor  would  have  his  officers  and  men 
good  lovers  of  the  State,  and  proud  of  the  Double  Eagle,  as  well  as 
loyal  subjects. 

During  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  his  squadron  to 
Ireland  early  this  summer  I  was  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Captain 
Coerper,  the  German  naval  attache  in  London,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  ships  and  crews  than  I  had  been,  and  the 
experience  was  most  interesting  and  instructing.  The  very  appear- 
ance of  the  vessels  strikes  one  as  businesslike.  From  masthead  to 
waterline  they  are  painted  in  French  grey,  the  monotony  unrelieved 
by  a  single  contrasting  colour ;  all  is  the  same  uncheerful  tint.  It 
is  the  colour  of  efficiency  afloat  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
German  naval  staff.  It  gives  the  nearest  approach  to  invisibility 
that  can  be  obtained  under  the  most  usual  conditions  at  sea.  It 
does  not  look  pretty,  but  then  German  ships  are  not  intended  to 
appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  but  are  meant  to  evade  the  eye  of  the 
enemy.  Though  British  ships  in  hot  climates  are  still  white  and 
yachtlike,  and  the  ships  on  the  home  and  other  stations  have  black 
hulls,  with  a  red  band  at  the  waterline  and  a  white  streak  from  stem 
to  stern  higher  up,  and  the  funnels  and  masts  are  of  a  buff  tint,  all 
fancy  decorations  of  men-of-war  are  going  out  of  fashion.  The 
nations  are  learning  that  warships  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fighting,  and  that  the  less  conspicuous  they  are  the  better  chance 
they  will  have  in  an  encounter. 

One  of  the  surprises  on  board  the  German  vessels  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  painting  of  the  ships  is  provided  for  entirely  out  of 
national  funds.  This  is  not  the  custom  of  the  British  Fleet.  With 
us  the  Admiralty  make  an  allowance  of  paint,  which  is  issued,  to 
quote  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Bedford,  a  former  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
on  the  calculation  that  all  weather  work  outside  and  inside  has  one 
coat  every  four  months,  and  between  decks  every  twelve  months. 
If  this  allowance  of  paint  only  were  used,  British  men-of-war  would 
not  be  the  spotless  palaces  of  smartness  that  they  are.  Consequently, 
as  the  paintwork  is  the  special  province  of  the  commander  of  every 
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battleship,  or  first  lieutenant  in  the  case  of  a  small  vessel,  and 
officers  know  that  a  dirty  ship  means  no  promotion,  a  good  deal 
more  paint  is  used  than  is  provided  by  the  authorities.  Officers  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets  for  the  additional  paint  that  they  require, 
or  if  their  means  are  slender  and  they  are  smart  '  thieves  * — in  a 
naval  sense — they  obtain  it  surreptitiously  from  the  dockyard.  This 
latter  means  is  recognised  in  the  Navy  as  a  legitimate  form  of 
piracy,  and  there  is  not  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  does  not  know 
how  this  method  of  '  stealing'  is  practised.  In  the  Navy  stories  are 
told  of  officers  who  have  spent  over  2QQI.  a  year  in  supplementing 
the  official  allowance,  because  if  he  has  money  it  is  very  much  easier 
for  an  officer  to  dip  into  his  pocket  than  to  *  steal.'  Officers  are 
bound  to  do  one  or  the  other.  As  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  remarked 
in  The  Fleet-in-Being : 

A  ship  who  attempted  to  dress  on  her  service  allowance  of  paint  would  in 
three  months  he  as  disreputable  as  a  battery  or  regiment  which  kept  its  mess  or 
band  on  the  strict  army  footing.  Therefore  over  and  above  everything  that  they 
may  secure  by  strategy  and  foresight,  the  officers  must  dip  into  their  own 
pockets  to  supply  the  many  trifles  (none  of  them  cheap)  which  make  for  the 
Mnartness  of  the  ship. 

This  under-allowance  of  paint  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  service. 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  come  and  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may 
go,  but  none  tries  to  change  it.  The  German  Navy  is  the  youngest 
in  Europe.  It  is  encumbered  by  few  traditions,  and  only  those 
which  are  good  are  respected,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  State 
and  not  the  naval  commander  or  first-lieutenant  pays  for  the  paint. 
But  are  the  German  ships  smart  in  appearance  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
I  have  never  seen  a  vessel  with  cleaner  paint,  grey  of  course,  on  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  more  spotlessly  white  between  decks, 
and  I  visited  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. ,  the  battleship  to  which  I 
specially  refer,  on  the  afternoon  after  she  had  coaled,  as  Captain 
Giilich  apologetically  explained  to  me. 

One  notable  feature  of  the  German  ships  is  that  there  are  no 
wooden  decks  to  be  continually  *  holystoned '  and  no  brasswork  to  be 
eternally  polished  by  the  -.  crews.  From  end  to  end  of  the  ships, 
when  seen  in  the  most  brilliant  sunshine,  as  I  was  able  to  view  them, 
there  was  not  a  gleam  from  a  square  inch  of  metal-work,  brass  or 
steel.  Everything  was  hidden  under  a  pall  of  grey.  This  means 
that  the  crew  are  spared  the  endless  rubbing  and  polishing  which 
occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  a  British  bluejacket.  A  British 
sailor  some  time  each  day  is  engaged  upon  housemaid's  work. 
Another  branch  of  this  maidenly  profession  which  he  has  to  follow  is 
the  washing  and  scrubbing  of  the  wooden  decks.  In  the  new  German 
ships  of  the  splendid  Kaiser  class  there  are  no  wooden  decks  to  be 
'  holystoned  '  to  keep  them  white  and  smooth.  The  weather-decks 
are  laid  with  a  light  reddish-coloured  cement.  When  it  is  dirty 
the  hose  is  turned  on  and  in  a  moment  it  is  clean  again.  Moreover, 
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while  the  wood  laid  on  the  steel  decks  of  British  ships  would  splinter 
under  gunfire,  this  cement  would  not,  and  nothing  could  look  more 
smart  than  this  hard  even  material,  with  its  slightly  rough  surface 
which  prevents  the  foot  slipping.  Not  only  have  the  German 
constructors  abolished  wood  on  the  weather-deck,  but  down  below 
there  are  few  wooden  fittings  and  the  covered  decks  are  laid  with 
a  kind  of  linoleum,  which  is  silent  to  the  tread,  and  cleaned  with 
ease.  It  is  true  that  the  sides  of  the  cabins  are  of  wood,  but  these 
could  be  cleared  away  in  a  few  hours  before  going  into  action.  The 
formula  in  the  British  Fleet  in  the  past  has  been,  «  Oh,  we  can  clear 
all  the  dangerous  wood  away  before  we  go  into  action.'  The  formula 
in  the  German  Navy  is,  '  We  will  put  nothing  in  the  ships  that  is 
not  conducive  to  fighting  efficiency,  except  a  bare  minimum  that 
makes  for  comfort.'  The  result  of  the  two  policies  is  that  the 
German  ships  are  cumbered  with  few  unnecessary  things,  look  more 
ready  for  their  business,  and,  owing  to  the  saving  of  weight  in  other 
particulars,  carry  more  guns,  besides  ample  supplies  of  coal. 

At  the  same  time  the  comfort  of  the  crews  is  considered  more 
than  in  British  ships.  The  vessels  are  ventilated  mechanically  in 
hot  weather  and  heated  in  cold  weather  by  pipes  that  run  everywhere. 
There  are  baths  for  the  officers,  and  for  the  men  numerous  handbasins, 
with  water  laid  on,  in  comfortable  airy  spaces.  The  places  allotted 
to  the  men  are  also  bright  and  comfortable,  and  their  food  is  good, 
is  supplied  in  excellent  variety,  and  is  ample  in  quantity.  I  inquired 
specially  of  German  seamen  on  this  point.  They  have  a  different 
diet  each  day,  and  they  enjoy  their  meals.  In  the  British  Navy  the 
food  is  so  unappetising  that  the  men  supplement  it  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  No  such  system  is  tolerated  in  the  German  ships.  The 
men  give  their  services,  and  in  return  their  comfort  is  studied.  At 
the  same  time,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  with  a  conscriptive 
system,  they  receive  about  25  per  cent,  less  pay.  All  wages,  of 
course,  are  lower  in  Germany  than  in  this  country. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  '  Is  the  German,  the  French, 
the  Kussian,  or  some  other  navy  efficient  for  war  ? '  Such  an 
interrogation  is  easily  made.  It  is  less  easily  answered.  A  naval 
battle  will  depend  not  on  the  smart  appearance  of  the  ships  (though 
a  smart  ship  is  usually  an  efficient  ship),  but  on  the  tactical  ability 
of  the  officers  and  on  the  straight,  quick  shooting  of  the  gunners. 
In  the  British  Fleet  no  secret  is  made  of  the  results  attained  by  the 
British  seamen-gunners.  In  other  countries  it  is  otherwise ;  the 
system  of  training  is  in  some  cases  known,  but  authentic  returns  of 
the  shooting  practically  never.  On  this  point  all  I  can  do  is  to  indi- 
cate the  general  attitude  of  the  German  Navy  in  training  for  war. 
At  the  head  of  the  fleet  is  what  Lord  Charles  Beresford  would  call  a 
War  Lord,  an  officer  who  studies  in  time  of  peace  the  provision 
requisite  for  war.  He  is  supported  by  a  large  staff.  The  officers 
of  the  German  Fleet  are  required  to  study  all  the  problems  of  war — 
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strategical  and  tactical — and  this  is  combined  with  the  practical 
^oiowledge  that  can  be  obtained  only  at  sea. 

Every  officer  who  hopes  for  promotion  must  be  a  student  as  well  as 
a  practical  sailor.  He  is  continually  practising  the  fighting  of  battles, 
naval  Kriegsspiel  being  one  means  of  training.  At  Kiel,  Mr.  Fred 
Jane's  naval  war-game  is  installed,  and  the  Emperor  himself  studies 
fohe  problems  of  warfare  by  this  means,  which  has  commended  itself 
(:o  practically  all  the  naval  Powers — except  Great  Britain. 

In  the  moments  of  battle — it  would  be  absurd  to  continue  to  use 
the  phrase '  day  of  battle '  in  connection  with  modern  naval  encounters 
— the  most  important  men  will  be  the  men  behind  the  guns.  In 
ohe  British  Navy  the  gunners  are  encouraged  by  small  money  prizes. 
Petty  Officer  Grounds,  the  '  No.  1 '  of  a  6 -inch  gun  of  the  cruiser 
Terrible  who  fired  eight  rounds  in  a  minute  and  hit  the  target  each 
ime,  received  no  mark  of  merit  or  other  official  token  of  appreciation, 
but  was  handed  a  few  shillings.  Had  he  been  a  gunner  of  a  German 
ship  he  would  have  brought  to  his  vessel  the  trophy  of  the  Kaiser, 
which  is  competed  for  each  year  by  the  German  Fleet,  and  he  and 
Ids  companions  would  have  worn  throughout  the  year  a  badge  which 
would  have  told  all  and  sundry  that  they  were  the  champion  shots 
with  the  big  guns  of  the  fleet.  Which  will  men  value  most :  a  few 
shillings — sufficient  for  a  good  dinner — or  a  certificate  that  all 
may  see  ?  In  this  country  we  give  trophies  and  large  money  prizes 
only  to  those  who  can  use  a  rifle  deftly.  The  men  who  fire  the  guns 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  Empire  will  depend  are  given  a  few  shillings 
as  reward.  The  Admiralty  have  been  urged  to  institute  a  system 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  German  Fleet,  but  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  stated  recently  in  Parliament 
that  this  would  be  an  unwise  action.  Consequently  if  the  naval 
authorities  in  this  country  are  right,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
German  Emperor,  in  imitating  the  custom  of  the  British  Army  and 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  with  regard  to  rifle  shooting,  is 
contributing  to  the  demoralisation  of  his  Navy. 

In  summary  the  German  Navy  reveals  some  admirable  points. 
It  is  a  force  which  is  hampered  by  few  traditions.  It  exists  with 
one  object  only — to  fight  and  to  win.  It  may  be  that  it  has  glaring 
faults  ;  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  perfect.  Its  seamanship 
certainly  is  not  yet  as  high  as  that  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  probably 
other  holes  could  be  picked  in  its  training;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  trained  with  serious  purpose,  that  all  smartness  for  mere 
smartness'  sake  is  swept  away,  and  among  the  sea  forces  of  the  world 
it  marks  in  several  important  particulars  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
yet  attained. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  best  possible  use  is  being  made  of  the 
ships  which  already  exist  for  the  training  of  officers  and  men.  What 
of  the  future  ?  The  German  Bill  throws  light  on  the  policy  which 
is  to  be  pursued.  It  is  stated  : 
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As  regards  the  extent  to  which  vessels  should  be  kept  commissioned  in  peace 
time,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  following  considerations.  As  even  after  the 
projected  increase  has  been  carried  out,  the  number  of  vessels  will  be  more  or  less 
inferior  to  that  of  other  individual  Powers,  our  endeavours  must  be  directed 
towards  compensating  for  this  superiority  by  the  individual  training  of  the  crews 
and  by  tactical  training  by  practice  in  large  bodies.3 

This  reveals  the  naval  policy  of  Germany  in  a  sentence.  As  to 
the  comparative  forecast,  the  only  criticism  suggested  is  that  it  is 
too  modest.  Other  Powers  have  to  distribute  their  naval  strength, 
but  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill  Germany  will  concentrate  in  or  near 
the  North  Sea,  she  will  be  numerically  the  mightiest  naval  Power  in 
the  '  near  seas/  with  a  double  squadron  of  seventeen  battleships  and 
a  number  of  cruisers  always  in  commission.  We  have  no  such  force 
for  service  exclusively  in  the  home  seas,  nor,  on  the  assumption  that 
we  continue  to  build  only  at  the  present  rate,  can  we  have  such  a 
force  in  the  future.  We  must  recognise,  in  fact,  that  Grermany  is 
making  a  bold  bid  for  supremacy  in  the  waters  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  essentially  British.  We  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  action  of  the  German  people  on  this  account,  but 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  ignore  the  steps  which  they  are  taking  to  win 
the  prestige  and  power  that  a  strong  navy  will  confer — a  navy  strong 
in  numbers  and  strong  in  the  essential  training  of  a  fighting  force. 

No  one  who  knows  British  officers  and  men  can  withhold  his 
admiration.  No  one  who  knows  the  British  Fleet  can  say  it  is  ineffi- 
cient. But  this  can  be  said,  that  its  organisation  does  not  reveal  that 
serious  study  of  the  necessities  of  war  that  distinguishes  the  German 
Fleet.  It  is  trammelled  by  traditions  that  do  not  merit  respect. 
The  Admiralty  should  bear  all  the  cost  of  painting  the  nation's 
armoured  bulwarks,  fitness  for  war  should  be  the  sole  aim  of  the 
constructors  of  the  ships,  good  gunnery  should  be  encouraged  more 
liberally,  efficiency  for  his  warlike  duties  should  be  an  officer's  only 
claim  to  promotion,  and  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  should  be  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  divorced  from  all  petty  worries  and  unnecessary 
detail,  who  can  concentrate  all  his  thought  on  the  war-readiness  of 
the  Navy,  and  its  ability  to  preserve  the  pax  Britannica — the  nation's 
highest  interest.  He  should  see  hourly  and  daily  that  the  Navy  is 
fulfilling  its  purpose,  the  preservation  of  peace  by  the  preparation  for 
war.  The  First  Sea  Lord  should  be  freed  so  as  to  enable  him  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  the  real  needs  of  the  fleet — personnel, 
materiel,  and  organisation.  In  these  particulars,  without  slavishly 
imitating  our  German  cousins,  we  have  lessons  to  learn  that  it  were  well 
we  learnt  quickly,  and  we  should  remember  that  Germany  promises 
to  be  our  most  serious  rival  in  sea-power. 

ARCHIBALD  S.  KURD. 

3  Naval  Annual. 
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ASIA   AND  AUSTRALASIA 


THE  Australian  Commonwealth  has  a  number  of  knotty  questions  to 
solve — one  of  not  the  least  difficult  is  that  of  the  settlement  and 
civilisation  of  Northern  Australia. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  Australasia,  including  New  Zealand, 
with  some  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  chiefly  living  in  what  may  be 
called  sub-tropical  Australia  ;  then  we  have  a  wide  belt,  practically  the 
unoccupied  space  of  Tropical  Australia ;  and  then,  beyond  that,  there 
is  Asia  with  its  countless  millions — Netherlands  India,  with  its  thirty 
millions ;  the  Malay  States,  British  India,  the  Philippines,  China,  and 
Japan,  with  all  their  multitudinous  millions,  seething  and  effervescing 
as  it  were  under  the  leavening  influence  of  Western  civilisation. 
And  when  Asia  and  Australasia  come  into  closer  contact  what  is 
going  to  happen?  Is  Tropical  Australia  to  be  influenced  by  its 
climatic  conditions  and  its  propinquity  to  Asia,  or  is  it  to  be  inhabited 
and  influenced  by  the  people  of  Australia  ? 

Northern  Australia,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  a  vast, 
sparsely  peopled  country  whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton 
(the  Commonwealth  Statist),  are  estimated  at  about  170,000  souls — 
though  he  admits  that  his  data  for  this  estimate  are  at  present 
incomplete. 

It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  record  the  details  with  which 
I  have  been  supplied  by  him.  According  to  these  the  total  white 
and  coloured  population  in  Tropical  Australia  is  170,930,  apportioned 
as  follows : 


- 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

White     . 
Coloured 

145,170 
16,700 

1,561 
2,830 

2,970 
1,700 

161,870 

4,390 

4,670 

I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Fenton's  estimate  of  the 
aboriginal  popultaion  is  too  low,  and  that  30,000  or  even  50,000 
might  be  added  to  the  170,930  souls  above  mentioned. 
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Though  not  populous,  therefore,  this  vast  area  is  undoubtedly 
rich  in  latent  wealth.  It  is  a  great  mineral  country — there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that :  scientific  observations  and  practical  prospecting 
both  point  to  that  conclusion.  Its  pastoral  capabilities  are  also  great 
without  estimating  the  arid  wastes  of  the  country  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast.  There  are  portions,  also,  of  the  seaboard 
which  may  be  regarded  as  agricultural,  and  richly  endowed  with  a 
prolific  soil,  though  these  are  limited,  as  compared  with  the  deserts 
which  intersect  it. 

Such  is  the  Tropical  Australia  about  which  I  propose  to  say  some- 
thing here,  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  in  Northern  Queensland, 
in  the  Torres  Strait,  and  in  New  Guinea,  where  I  have  spent  a  good 
many  years  of  my  life  within  the  tropics. 

When  I  first  knew  Australia,  in  1851,  there  was  no  Tropical 
Australia — no  Tropical  Australia  inhabited  by  Europeans.  Brisbane 
was  the  furthest  Northern  settlement  and  Moreton  Bay  was  emerging 
from  the  era  of  transportation.  But  then  gold  had  been  discovered 
near  Bathurst  and  all  the  world  of  Sydney  was  off  to  the  goldfields. 

Being  in  those  days  an  ingenuous  new  chum  of  three-and- 
twenty,  I  went  straight  for  the  goldfields,  and  on  my  way  thither  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  rather  remarkable  historical  personage. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  at  Bathurst,  where  a 
number  of  travellers  had  met  to  dine,  and  he  was  holding  forth  in 
rather  a  dominant  tone  on  the  desperate  prospects  of  a  country  given 
up  to  gold-digging.  What  would  become  of  the  great  pastoral 
interests  of  the  country?  The  shepherds  would  all  desert  their 
flocks,  and  the  sheep  would  become  the  prey  of  the  dingoes.  The 
gentleman  I  speak  of  had  a  florid  face  and  a  resonant,  commanding 
voice.  The  country  in  very  truth,  said  he,  would  go  to  the  dogs. 

As  a  stranger  I  ventured  to  remark  that  there  was  another  way 
to  look  at  the  question,  and  that  the  goldfields  might  attract  a  most 
enterprising  population  from  the  Old  Country,  and  after  all,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  sheep  would  look  after  themselves  for 
a  time.  Then  someone  else  intervened,  and  ejaculated,  '  Chinese 
— we  will  send  for  Chinese.'  At  this  the  gentleman  of  the  florid 
face  and  the  resonant  voice  became  still  more  florid  and  still  more 
resonant. 

He  apostrophised  the  suggested  Chinamen,  and  then  and  there 
they  were  consigned  to  a  place  supposed  to  be  even  hotter  than  the 
hottest  portion  of  Australia.  The  gentleman  whom  I  had  thus 
rather  incautiously  roused  was,  as  I  subsequently  ascertained,  the 
celebrated  William  Charles  Wentworth,  the  ideal  patriot  and 
legislator  of  New  South  Wales.  Nevertheless,  the  Chinamen  were  sent 
for ;  the  Chinamen  came,  and  for  some  years  many  of  them  tended 
the  sheep  of  Australia  in  which  Mr.  Wentworth  was  so  interested. 

I  myself  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  them  and  found  that 
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some  of  them  made  very  good  shepherds,  for  that  was  in  the  days 
when  the  country  was  not  fenced  in,  and  when  a  shepherd  who 
could  fatten  a  flock  well  for  the  pots  was  worth  11.  a  week. 

Australia  was  indeeed  willing  to  accept  the  services  of  Asia 
for  some  years,  while  everybody  was  busy  at  the  goldfields. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  I  was  in  Northern  Australia — what 
was  then  Northern  Australia — in  the  vicinity  of  Brisbane.  There 
was  an  agitation  for  separation.  We  were  languishing  for  want  of 
men — men  and  women  to  do  the  work  of  the  splendid  country  which 
had  been  discovered.  If  we  could  not  get  enough  immigrants  from 
the  Old  Country,  we  should  have  to  get  coolies  from  India ;  and 
even  Dr.  Lang,  the  great  agitator  and  advocate  of  British  immigra- 
tion, admitted  that  we  might  have  coolies  from  India,  seeing  that 
Moreton  Bay  was  a  semi-tropical  country,  and  coolies  might  help  us 
to  grow  cotton  for  Manchester. 

Coolies,  at  any  rate,  were  better  than  convicts,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  alternative,  for  the  squatters  began  to  talk  of  the  resumption 
of  transportation.  But  neither  coolies  nor  convicts  came.  Separa- 
tion was  accomplished,  and  with  separation  came  the  land  order 
system  and  British  immigrants.  There  was  a  grand  transformation 
scene,  and  Queensland  came  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  leading  colonies 
of  Australia.  Then,  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  George  Bowen, 
there  set  in  a  period  of  great  northern  expansion.  New  townships 
were  formed  on  the  Northern  seaboard.  Kockhampton,  Mackay, 
Bowen,  and  Townsville,  Cardwell,  Cairns,  and  Cooktown  sprang  into 
existence  as  if  by  magic. 

All  these  places,  one  after  the  other,  were  founded  and  prospered. 
Still  no  coolies — only  the  poor  English  and  Irish  and  Scotch  and 
German  immigrants,  who  got  sadly  bitten  by  mosquitoes  when  they 
first  arrived,  but  who  pushed  out  not  only  northwards,  but  west- 
wards,  right  through  from  end  to  end  of  the  country.  It  was 
amazing  and  unprecedented,  but  it  was  indisputable.  At  this  time 
sugar  and  cotton  were  beginning  to  be  grown,  but  sugar,  as 
people  said  in  those  days,  could  not  be  grown  without  coolies.  If 
we  could  not  get  coolies  from  India,  we  might  get  coolies  possibly 
from  Java — so  thought  the  sugar-planters — or  perhaps  we  might 
learn  how  to  grow  sugar  from  the  Dutch  in  Java ;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  a  kind  of  embassy  was  sent  to  Batavia,  and  an  agree- 
ment— which  lasted  only  a  short  time — was  made  with  our  Dutch 
neighbours  to  run  steamers  through  Torres  Strait  round  Cape 
York,  where  Somerset  had  already  been  established.  I  happened 
then  to  be  Postmaster-General  in  Sir  George  Bowen's  Government, 
and  the  first  contract  for  a  steam-service  through  Torres  Strait 
was  signed  by  me  ;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  and  it  was  found  better 
for  us  to  go  to  Singapore  than  to  Batavia. 

Ultimately  the  British  Indian  Company  took  the  mail  contract, 
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and  with  it  came  an  agreement  under  which  immigrants  were  brought 
out  by  way  of  the  Ked  Sea.  It  was  considered  an  experiment  at  the 
time,  but  it  proved  a  great  success.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  immigrants  could  be  brought  out  by  steamships  through  the 
Ked  Sea  with  less  mortality  and  greater  comfort  than  they  could  be 
by  the  Cape  in  sailing  ships.  Thenceforth  Torres  Strait  became 
the  recognised  highway  for  British  immigrants  to  our  northern 
settlements,  and  the  fertilising  stream  continued  to  contribute  to 
their  surprising  growth. 

All  this  time  coolies  from  India  had  been  talked  about.  Bills 
had  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  negotiations  had  taken  place 
with  the  Indian  Government,  but  nothing  came  of  it  all.  No 
Government  would  face  the  responsibility  of  introducing  them,  and 
finally  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  abandoned  the  idea  altogether,  and 
promised  his  constituents  never  again  to  advocate  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit  than  his  statements  in  this  respect. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  cry  for  coolies  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  met  by  the  introduction  of  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  were 
found  to  be  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  plantations  right  along 
the  coast  from  the  Logan  to  Cairns  and  Port  Douglas.  In  spite  of 
the  abominable  iniquities  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Pacific 
Islanders  in  the  early  days  of  its  inception,  when  the  enormities  of 
the  slave  trade  were  reproduced  with  variations  which  only  feebly 
differentiated  it  from  its  African  prototype — in  spite,  I  say,  of  this — 
it  was  licked  into  a  kind  of  shape  which  made  it  in  a  sort  of  way 
tolerable. 

And  at  last,  this  island  traffic  was  coddled  into  existence  as  a 
substitute  for  the  coolies  whose  introduction  had  been  abandoned, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Islanders  proved  most  helpful,  though 
their  employment  led  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  ourselves. 
The  cry  for  Indian  coolies  died  out,  partly  because  the  politicians 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  it,  and  partly  because  the  amiable 
and  adaptable  South  Sea  Islander  had  proved  an  excellent  and  most 
suitable  substitute.  But  all  this  time  a  considerable  voluntary  im- 
migration of  another  kind  of  Asiatic  coolie  had  set  in  :  the  China- 
man once  more  put  in  his  appearance,  attracted  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  Australia  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  chiefly  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  at  Thornborough  and  the  Palmer  Kivers. 
Now,  we  Australians  have  never  been  in  love  with  the  Chinaman, 
and  in  that  respect  we  were  of  the  same  mind  as  Mr.  Wentworth, 
the  gentleman  of  the  resonant  voice  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  John 
Chinaman  nevertheless  was  coming  to  us  in  larger  numbers  than 
we  liked.  He  was  helping  himself  to  our  gold,  and  he  was  costing 
us  money  in  the  additional  police  which  had  to  be  employed  to  look 
after  him.  What  could  we  do?  Well,  we  brought  in  Bills  and 
passed  them  through  Parliament ;  we  proposed  that  each  Chinaman 
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should  pay  10L  on  landing,  which  amount  was  to  be  returned  to 
him  when  he  left  us,  provided  that  in  the  meantime  he  had  not 
cost  us  anything  as  an  inmate  of  our  gaols  or  hospitals.  The 
Colonial  Secretary,  however,  at  that  time  would  have  none  of  our 
Chinese  Bills,  and  Her  Majesty's  assent  was  withheld  from  them. 
Still  the  Chinamen  came — not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  :  ship- 
loads were  arriving  every  day.  Already  there  were  30,000  on  the 
Palmer  Kiver  and  at  that  rate  Northern  Queensland  would  soon 
have  become  a  Chinese  dependency  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
an  anxious  time  for  us  all,  and  especially  for  me,  for  I  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  however,  a  comparatively  trifling  incident  supplied  us  with 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  A  vessel  arrived  from  Hong-Kong 
with  a  case  of  smallpox  on  board.  She  was  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  an  executive  minute  was  passed  which  required  that  all  ships 
coming  from  China  should  perform  quarantine. 

The  expedient  we  had  recourse  to  proved  effective.  In  a  short 
time  4,000  Chinamen  were  performing  quarantine  on  FitzRoy  Island, 
off  Cape  Grafton ;  and  our  new  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  also 
happening  to  arrive  at  the  same  time,  had  to  go  into  quarantine  at 
Moreton  Bay.  This  quarantine  expedient  settled  the  whole  question. 
Shippers  no  longer  found  it  profitable  to  book  Chinese  passengers  to 
Queensland ;  and  the  Colonial  Office,  seeing  that  we  were  in  earnest, 
assented  to  the  much  more  drastic  legislation  which  was  ultimately 
adopted  throughout  Australia. 

The  incident  I  refer  to  happened  in  1876,  and  since  then  I  think 
I  may  say  that  no  large  number  of  Chinamen  have  come  to  remain 
in  Australia.  I  should  add,  however,  that  the  Chinamen  who  came  to 
the  Palmer  Diggings  got  a  good  deal  of  alluvial  gold  on  the  Palmer. 
Many  of  them — most  of  those  who  got  gold — returned  to  China,  and 
those  who  did  not  got  distributed  over  the  country — many  of  them 
being  employed  in  clearing  the  scrub  lands  on  the  coast,  which  were 
afterwards  transformed  into  sugar-plantations.  A  few  years  after  the 
time  I  speak  of  I  severed  my  connection  with  Queensland  politics, 
and  since  then  I  have  lived  chiefly  at  Thursday  Island  and  in  British 
New  Guinea. 

I  now  come  to  the  more  special  subject  of  this  paper,  and  shall 
endeavour  first  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  settlement  at 
Thursday  Island  as  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  Asia  and 
Australasia,  and  the  centre  of  our  pearl-shell  fishery  in  Torres  Strait. 
And  then  I  shall  have  something  more  to  add  in  reference  to  the 
present  relations  of  Asia  and  Australasia  in  connection  with  the 
recent  Commonwealth  legislation  on  alien  immigration. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  inception  of  the  pearl-shell  fishery.  It 
commenced  in  1869  at  Somerset.  Hither  came  some  adventurous 
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mariners  from  Sydney  with  scratch  crews  consisting  chiefly  of  South 
Sea  Islanders.  The  Wappa  or  Warrior  reef  was  the  first  scene  of 
their  search,  and  the  method  was  that  of  what  we  call  swimming1 
diving — that  is,  of  diving  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus.  The 
shell  was  very  abundant,  and  was  readily  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  expert  swimming  natives  in  waters  which  did  not  exceed  twenty 
feet  in  depth.  The  few  boats  which  were  then  engaged  in  the  fishery 
were  soon  filled  to  the  brim,  and  though  the  price  realised  at  first 
did  not  reach  100Z.  a  ton,  it  was  so  easily  obtained  at  but  small 
outlay  that  it  paid  remarkably  well.  Then,  when  the  shell  reached 
the  London  market  prices  rose  till  they  reached  2501.  a  ton.  Herein,, 
then,  there  was  manifestly  a  new  discovery  which  attracted  marked 
attention.  More  boats  and  more  extended  prospecting  resulted  in 
increased  proportion.  The  Ormond  reefs  proved  most  productive, 
and  the  shallow  channels  round  the  Prince  of  Wales  Islands  were 
exceptionally  rich. 

Some  fortunes  were  very  quickly  made  by  swimming  diving,  and 
a  good  many  precious  pearls  found  their  way  to  Sydney  as  the 
illicit  perquisites  of  the  South  Sea  Island  divers,  who  generally 
managed  to  appropriate  them.  Indeed,  so  handsome  were  the 
profits  realised  from  the  shell  itself  that  the  boat-owners  began  to 
regard  the  possession  of  the  pearls  obtained  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion altogether.  Besides,  if  a  diver  happened  to  find  a  good  pearl  in 
the  shell  which  he  opened  and  handled,  how  was  the  master  to  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Many  a  diver,  accordingly,  after  a  successful 
season  in  Torres  Strait,  could  afford  to  spend  a  high  time  of  it  in 
Sydney  for  many  weeks.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  good  deal  of 
attention  was  attracted  to  this  profitable  pursuit. 

Boats  were  fitted  out  with  diving  apparatus,  and  white  men  began 
to  think  that  it  might  be  worth  their  while  to  learn  how  to  dive  in 
the  diving  dress.  Under  such  conditions  as  then  prevailed  there  was 
little  or  no  risk,  and  with  ordinary  care  diving  for  pearl  shell  might 
be  quite  as  profitable  as  gold-digging.  Meanwhile  more  boats  made 
their  appearance.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  supply  the  crews.  The 
local  source  of  supply  was  exhausted.  The  shallow  waters  had  been 
pretty  well  picked  over,  and  in  them  the  shell  was  less  abundant :  the 
deeper  waters  must  be  tried,  and  for  them  more  men  were  wanted. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  Malays  and  Manila  men  were  recruited. 
The  steamers  then  plying  between  Brisbane  and  Singapore  proved  to 
be  convenient  vehicles  for  the  introduction  of  those  men,  and  the  men 
turned  out  on  the  whole  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  work.  There 
were  no  divers  among  them  at  first,  but  they  soon  learned  to  work  in 
the  diving  dress,  and  some  of  them  proved  to  be  excellent  divers.  As 
time  went  on,  it  was  found  that  Somerset  was  not  a  very  suitable 
centre  for  the  industry.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Islands  were  resorted 
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to  by  the  shelters.  Albany  Pass  proved  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous 
•anchorage  :  the  tides  were  too  strong.  The  channels  round 
Thursday  Island  were  found  to  be  safer  and  more  secure,  and  so  it 
-came  about  that  the  settlement  was  moved  from  Somerset  to 
Thursday  Island.  In  the  little  bays  and  sheltered  anchorages  which 
^abound  in  that  locality  the  shellers  had  already  begun  to  form  head 
stations,  where  they  lived  themselves,  and  whence  they  despatched 
their  boats  to  the  neighbouring  fishing  grounds.  A  sheller's  fleet 
•might  consist  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  perhaps  even  twenty  luggers. 
These  he  would  fit  out  at  his  head  station,  and  send  them  to  sea  for 
^,  month  or  six  weeks  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  return 
with  the  shell  they  had  obtained,  when  they  remained  in  port  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  went  out  again  to  the  fishing  ground  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions. 

This  system  worked  fairly  well  for  some  years  when  shell  was 
plentiful  and  divers  were  not  too  knowing.  The  pearls,  it  is  true, 
«all  went  to  the  divers  as  their  perquisite,  and  this  was  almost 
recognised  by  the  masters,  who  sometimes  bought  their  own  pearls 
at  a  good  round  discount ;  but  a  time  came  when  it  became  necessary 
to  sail  closer  to  the  wind  in  order  to  earn  profits  on  the  increased 
•capital  which  was  being  put  into  the  industry,  and  so  it  came  about 
^that  attendant  schooners  were  sent  to  sea  with  the  small  fleets  of 
luggers.  These  were  called  '  floating  stations/  and  thus  the  owners 
were  able  to  control  their  men  more  effectively,  and  when  the  luggers 
required  provisions  they  had  recourse  to  the  mother  schooners,  or 
floating  stations,  from  which  they  could  obtain  anything  they 
-required.  This  saved  much  time — the  time  which  used  to  be  spent 
in  port — and  it  also  put  an  end  to  the  convenient  appropriation  of 
pearls  by  the  divers.  All  shell  had  to  be  brought  to  the  '  mother 
schooner '  before  it  was  opened,  and  thus  the  pearls  were  arrested 
before  they  reached  the  pockets  of  the  divers.  Everything  which 
used  to  be  done  on  land  was  now  done  at  sea  :  the  shell  was  collected, 
opened,  cleaned,  packed,  and  branded  all  ready  for  shipment.  The 
*  mother  schooners/  again,  were  waited  on  by  tenders  which  brought 
•them  stores  and  took  the  packed  shell  into  port.  In  this  way  the 
shelling  fleet  could  remain  out  on  the  fishing  ground  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Thursday  Island  people  who  used  to  nurse  the  boats 
when  they  came  into  port  grumbled  greatly  at  the  new  system,  which 
scarcely  gave  them  a  chance  of  existence. 

Such  are  the  conditions  on  which  this  industry  is  now  carried  on. 
There  are  247  boats  using  diving  apparatus,  and  there  are  nine 
•*  mother  schooners/  These  boats  and  these  schooners  represent  a 
•considerable  amount  of  capital,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  owned 
in  Brisbane;  and  besides  these  there  are  114  boats  locally  owned, 
which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  old  primitive  system  of  swimming, 
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diving,  or  in  the  preparation  of  b£che-de-mer.  Altogether  there  are 
now  some  361  boats  under  licence  from  the  Queensland  Government, 
manned  almost  exclusively  by  coloured  men  who  are  mostly  Asiatics. 
I  have  said  that  at  first  the  shellers,  finding  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  sufficient  white  men  who  would  ship  in  their  boats,  had 
recourse  to  Malays  and  Manila  men,  both  of  whom  were  found 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Then  came  the  Japanese,  who  appeared  to  be  not  only  suitable 
as  employes,  but  who  very  soon  showed  that  they  could  not  only 
work  for  others,  but  that  they  could  work  for  themselves.  They 
bought  and  built  boats,  and  fitted  them  out,  obtaining  licences,  and 
winning  for  themselves  a  position  and  a  standing  which  could  not  be 
questioned.  Would  they  appropriate  the  industry  ?  It  looked  very 
like  it.  In  numbers  they  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  co-operative 
capacity  they  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  Europeans  or  the 
Manila  men.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  Asiatic  Japanese  is 
an  alien,  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  could  license 
aliens  to  take  our  profitable  pearl  shell  from  our  territorial  waters. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  licensing  of  boats,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  unlimited,  was  thenceforth  restricted  to  British 
subjects.  It  was  our  undoubted  right  to  put  this  limitation  in  force, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  without  it  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  industry  would  very  soon  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  just  as  the  northern  goldfields  would  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  if  we  had  not  found  the  means  of  preventing 
it.  And  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  restrict  the  issue  of  licences  to 
British  subjects,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  check  what  threatened 
to  be  a  small  invasion  of  Japanese  who  were  arriving  not  only  for 
employment  in  the  pearl-shell  fisheries,  but  also  on  the  sugar- 
plantations  ;  and  this,  fortunately,  was  easily  accomplished  by  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  Governments — for  it  must  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  Japanese  Government  that  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  most  reasonable  and  considerate  in  their  negotiations  with  us. 
It  was  arranged,  accordingly,  that  immigrant  Japanese  should  be 
furnished  with  passports,  and  that  no  passports  should  be  issued 
except  on  authority  from  the  Queensland  Government. 

It  was  thus  found  possible  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand, 
and  to  limit  it  altogether  to  a  standard  number  to  be  agreed  on.  So 
the  matter  stands  at  the  present  time — or,  rather,  perhaps  I  should  say 
stood,  until  the  late  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
under  which  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Queensland  Government 
are  partially  abrogated,  and  the  treaty  engagements  entered  into 
have  been  ignored.  I  will  quote  a  few  figures  from  the  latest 
authorities  at  my  command.  At  Thursday  Island,  which  is  the 
centre  of  action,  lying  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mainland  of 
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Australia,    we    have    a   population    of    1,695    souls,   the   different 
nationalities  being  thus  apportioned : 

Europeans  «        •        •        •    705  Pacific  Islanders .        »        ,      81 

Japanese     .        .        .        .    304  Cingalese     .        .        .        ,54 

Aboriginals .        *        .         •     113  Hindoos      ....       22 

Chinese        .        .        .        .114  New  Guinea  natives    .        .      29 

Philippinos .         ...      83  Javanese      ....        7 

Malays        ••,-%.,      .        •      55  Other  mixed  races        .        .    128 

Thus  Europeans  still  head  the  list. 

Now,  I,  who  am,  as  I  am  fain  to  confess,  a  white  Australian  in 
everything  which  is  essential  for  the  existence  of  a  white  Australia, 
am  not  ashamed  of  these  figures.  I  should  like,  it  is  true,  to  see  a 
larger  proportion  of  Europeans,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  such  might  not  be  brought  about.  But  here,  in  this  little 
community,  we  have  all  the  essentials  which  may  be  regarded 
as  appertaining  to  a  white  Australia :  we  have  the  same  all- 
pervading  British  law,  applicable  to  Asian  and  Australian  alike, 
the  same  English  language,  and  the  same  forms  of  social  intercourse 
which  prevail  in  Southern  Australia;  our  churches  and  schools  are 
ao  exact  counterpart  on  a  small  scale  of  what  they  are  in  Melbourne 
or  in  Brisbane. 

Passing  now  to  the  maritime  population,  let  us  see  in  what  pro- 
portion the  different  nationalities  are  represented : 

Europeans  .        .        •.,   n-*  65  Kotumah  men     •        .  ,  79 

Japanese      .         .        .       ,«  619  Samoans      . , . »  ^.       .,  ,*,  27 

Philippinos.        .      .  V '•'     .  237  Aboriginals  of  Australia  .  171 

Malays         .        .       Y    '.  217  Papuans      .''"•/',  .  27 

Torres  Strait  Islanders         .  279  Miscellaneous     -;*       ',  .  69 

Pacific  Islanders  .  242 


— making  a  total  of  men  shipped  and  employed  as  crews  in  the  pearl- 
shell  and  beche-dwner  industries  of  2,032,  and  these  of  course  are 
all  single  men.  Among  the  Asiatic  contingent  resident  on  Thursday 
Island  there  are  forty-three  Japanese  women,  of  whom  a  few  are 
respectable  married  women ;  the  rest  we  may  classify  as  not  very 
respectable,  though  in  their  special  avocation  they  are  orderly  and 
well  behaved. 

Of  the  Philippinos  also  a  few  are  married  women,  for  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Manila  man,  when  he  is  sufficiently  well  off,  to  order  a 
wife  from  the  conventual  schools  at  Mecao.  In  addition  to  these 
•there  are  a  few  aboriginal  women  who  are  married,  chiefly  to  Manila 
men;  and  of  European  women  there  are  180,  with  249  children,  who 
show  no  special  signs  of  degeneracy  from  the  old  stock.  Such  is  a 
closely  approximate  statement  of  our  population  at  Thursday  Island. 

Here  certainly  Asia  has  the  best  of  it,  and  herein,  as  I  believe, 
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Asia  will  continue  to  have  the  best  of  it.  I  scarcely  see  how  it  can 
be  that  the  Asiatic  should  not  outnumber  the  European ;  you  might 
prohibit  or  place  difficulties  in  the  employment  of  Asiatics  or  of 
aliens  to-morf  ow — as,  indeed,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  done, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  threatens  to  do — but  whom  could  you  find 
to  take  their  place  ?  The  white  man  will  not  ship  at  21.  or  at  3L 
a  month,  even  if  he  is  furnished  with  everything  which  he  can 
expect  to  be  supplied  with  at  sea.  It  may  be  quite  true  the 
occupation  is  a  perfectly  healthy  one,  and  that  the  risks  to  be  en- 
countered are  infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  the  rigours  and 
dangers  of  our  fisher-folk  in  the  north  seas.  The  white  men  are  not 
to  be  had  who  will  man  the  pearling  luggers,  nor  are  there  white 
divers  who  will  work  with  coloured  crews.  I  scarcely  know  why 
white  men  are  not  attracted  by  the  rich  rewards  of  a  diver's  calling, 
but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

They  are  not  in  the  field.  There  are  some  who  say  they  will  soon 
come  to  the  front  if  we  give  them  a  chance  by  shutting  out  the 
Asiatic  competitor. 

Meanwhile  the  Asiatic,  with  his  employer,  the  owner  of  the 
floating  stations  and  'mother  schooners/  is  in  possession  of  the  field, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  will  be  dispossessed. 
But  a  new  aspect  also  will  come  over  the  whole  question  by  the 
passing  of  the  Commonwealth  restriction  legislation.  Under  that 
legislation  how  can  the  Asiatic  find  a  footing  ? 

To  that  the  pearl  sheller,  with  his  floating  station  and  his 
'  mother  schooner,'  replies,  '  Nevertheless  we  shall  live.  You  may 
drive  us  from  your  territorial  waters,  but  we  shall  find  a  field  for  our 
industry  outside  your  limits  on  the  high  seas/  And  there  is 
certainly  some  prospect  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  such  an 
expedient. 

The  Dutch  have  lately  opened  a  settlement  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  our  western  boundary. 
They  are  holding  out  inducements  to  our  pearl  shellers  to  go  there, 
and  the  pearl  shellers  say,  '  Why  should  we  not,  if  we  can  get 
better  terms  for  our  Asiatic  crews  ?  What  is  to  prevent  us  doing 
so  ?  We  can  even  fish,  just  as  we  have  done,  on  our  old  fishing 
ground,  and  you  cannot  touch  us  so  long  as  we  keep  out  of  your 
territorial  waters/  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  this,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will  work  out.  The  probability  is  that  the 
Commonwealth  will  come  to  some  compromise,  by  which  the  pearl- 
shell  fisheries,  both  on  the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of 
Australia,  will  be  regarded  as  maritime  industries  differentiated  in 
some  respects  from  the  question  of  alien  or  Asiatic  labour  as  applied 
to  the  mainland.  There  is,  I  think,  a  real  difference  which  will  have 
to  be  recognised. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  position  as  regards  the 
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Asiatic  alien  as  applied  to  Thursday  Island.  At  Port  Darwin  and  in 
Western  Australia  the  same  principles  and  the  same  practices  hold  good. 
In  the  Northern  Territory  there  are  not  many  Malays  or  Japanese, 
thongh  there  are  a  good  many  Chinese — some  2,567,  according  to 
the  last  returns.  In  Western  Australia  their  pearl-shelling  fleets  are 
recruited  from  Java  and  Singapore.  There,  too,  it  is  a  limited 
maritime  enterprise  which  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with 
by  the  new  legislation.  Before  I  leave  this  branch  of  my  subject, 
however,  I  will  mention  what  the  Queensland  Government  have 
lately  done  in  connection  with  the  pearl-shell  fishery  in  Torres 
Strait. 

They  have  made  pretty  extensive  water  reserves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thursday  Island,  and  they  have  instructed  their  officers  not 
to  issue  any  new  licences. 

Both  these  provisions  have,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of  considerably 
limiting  the  operations  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  They  have 
a  tendency,  also,  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  monopoly  as  regards 
the  present  holders  of  licences.  I  must  confess  that  they  do  not  very 
much  commend  themselves  to  my  judgment.  Here  is  an  industry 
which  during  the  thirty-three  years  it  has  been  in  existence  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  shell,  beche-de-mer,  and  tortoiseshell 
which  has  realised,  according  to  my  estimate,  something  like 
£,000,000£.  in  the  London  and  Eastern  markets.  Can  nothing 
better  be  done  for  it  than  to  impose  all  those  restrictions  with  the 
intention,  as  it  is  said,  of  saving  it  from  impending  destruction  ? 
The  specific  cure  for  the  malady,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  persevere 
in  the  excellent  endeavours  which  have  already  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  shell  among  the  reefs  and  breed- 
ing channels  where  at  one  time  it  was  so  abundant.  This  will 
( ertainly  be  accomplished  some  day,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  even 
if  it  costs  a  large  sum  of  money  by  way  of  experiment.  The  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  got  as  far  as  the  appointment  of  a  scientific  expert  for 
this  purpose,  but  there  the  matter  has  ended  in  the  mean  time — ad 
futuruni  tempus  relegatum  est,  like  many  of  our  grand  schemes,  and 
we.  must  wait  for  some  other  solution  of  the  great  Asiatic  question  in 
connection  with  Torres  Strait.  According  to  my  reading  of  the 
ngns  of  the  time,  this  question  of  Asia  and  Australia  is  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  for  Australia.  I  am 
quite  as  conscious  as  many  other  people  are  that  the  vast  area  of 
Northern  Australia  cannot  be  peopled  by  Europeans  alone,  as  the 
chores  of  Southern  Australia  are  peopled,  yet  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  the  southern  States  of  Australia  will  do  their  level 
best  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  present  institutions,  and  the 
existence  of  what  is  called  a  '  white  Australia.'  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  labour  party  alone,  as  some  people  think :  it  is  the  conviction 
and  determination,  as  I  believe,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  present  people 
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of  Australia.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  forces  of  Nature  are  against 
us  :  c  Dii  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostis.'  It  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  fought  with  the  forces  of  Nature — and  even  if  it  comes  to  the 
worst,  we  must  have  time  to  learn  our  lessons. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  already  undertaken  the 
white  man's  burden  in  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Guinea.  That  is  no  light  matter.  It  almost  follows 
that  it  will  have  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  governing  the 
Northern  Territory  of  both  South  and  Western  Australia.  It  will 
have  to  make  railways  both  to  Western  Australia  and  to  North 
Australia,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  providing  for  the  government  of  the  northern  Tropical 
States  of  Australia  will  begin  to  be  realised.  May  I  presume  to  add 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  England  will 
be  patient  with  us  ?  We  shall  have  a  number  of  most  difficult 
problems  to  solve,  and  we  cannot  solve  them  all  at  once.  The  shaping 
of  our  own  destiny  has  been  confided  to  us,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  led  on  step  by  step  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  great 
privileges  which  we  inherit  from  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  sub-tropical  Australia,  the 
Australia  of  the  southern  Australian  States — of  Southern  Queensland, 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria — will  never  consent,  come  what  may, 
if  I  am  any  judge  of  public  opinion,  to  the  systematic  introduction  of 
coloured  labour  into  northern  Australia.  They  value  their  inherit- 
ance too  highly  to  justify  any  such  expectation.  It  may  be  pride, 
it  may  be  prejudice,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  passionate  conviction 
with  the  present  inhabitants  of  Australia  that  the  unexplored  and 
uninhabited  portions  of  their  country  shall  be  reserved  for  their  own 
use,  even  though  they  are  included  in  the  zone  of  the  Tropics;  and 
when  I  say  their  own  use  I  mean,  of  course,  that  they  would  desire 
that  such  territory  should  be  occupied  as  Australia  has  hitherto  been 
occupied — by  men  and  women  of  their  own  kith  and  kin — and  that 
the  introduction  of  Eastern  races  must  be  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  they  may  please  to  impose. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS. 
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LAST  WORDS  ON 
MRS.  GALLUP' S  ALLEGED  CYPHER 


[In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  materials  necessary  for  submitting 
Mrs.  Gallup's  alleged  discovery  of  a  biliteral  cypher  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays  to  the  *  decisive  test '  proposed  to  her  in  the  January  number  of 
this  Review. 

They  consist  of: 

(1)  Mrs.  Gallup's  own  version  of  the  test  passage  (Macbeth's  epistle  to  his 
wife)  as  set  out  by  herself  in  ordinary  print  with  the  marks  of  the  '  a '  or  '  b  *' 
fount  of  italic  type  placed  by  her  under  each  letter, '  thus  clearly  distinguishing 
f  ?om  each  other  the  two  founts  of  italic  type  which  she  believes  to  have  been, 
employed.' 

(2)  The  test  passage  itself  photographically  enlarged  from  a  copy  of  the  First 
Folio  at  the  .Reform  Club,  with  Mrs.  Gallup's  distinguishing  marks  carefully 
transferred  to  it  from  her  own  version. 

Aided  by  the  materials  thus  provided,  readers  (especially  those  who  have  access 
to  a  First  Folio)  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  can 
l>erceive  the  differences  upon  which  Mrs.  Gallup  relies  and  on  the  existence  of 
which  her  theory  entirely  depends. 

An  expert  from  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  and  Co.'s  (the  printers  of  this  Review)  was 
requested  to  inspect  the  First  Folio  at  the  Reform  Club  very  carefully — with  Mrs. 
Gallup's  marked  version  to  assist  him — and  has  written  to  the  Editor  as  follows  : 
'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  positive  there  is  only  one  fount  of  type  used  in  the  italic  para- 
graph in  the  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  under  consideration.  There  are  certain 
<lifferences  in  some  of  the  characters,  but  only  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  old 
system  of  casting  types  by  hand,  and  of  inking  the  forme  with  a  ball. — I  am,  dear 
i  ir,  yours  faithfully,  CHAS.  F.  JENNINGS.' 

Mr.  Mallock,  as  will  be  seen,  inclines  to  a  contrary  opinion,  and  develops  and 
illustrates  his  arguments  with  a  fullness  of  detail  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  people  to  his  view  if  anything  would  do  so.  Enough,  however,  has  now 
been  said  in  this  Review  upon  the  subject. — EDITOR,  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After.-] 

ABOUT  a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  my  first  article  on  the 
present  subject  in  this  Review,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Grallup, 
through  her  English  publishers,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  only 
important  parts,  together  with  the  only  important  points  of  her 
answer. 
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'Bachelors'  Club,  Hamilton  Place,  London  : 
'December  16th,  1901. 

'  Scepticism  can  be  dispelled  only  by  ocular  and  absolute  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  your  theory;  and  if  it  be  true,  such  a 
demonstration  can  be  easily  given.  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  you, 
in  justice  to  yourself,  to  assist  me  in  bringing  the  matter  to  & 
decisive  test ;  and  the  assistance  I  ask  of  you  is  of  a  kind  which  it 
would  trouble  you  very  little  to  give.  Will  you — this  is  my  request — 
take  the  following  passage  as  printed  in  italics  in  the  First  Folio — 
I  think  on  page  134  of  the  Tragedies — namely,  "Macbeth's  Epistle- 
to  Lady  Macbeth"  (Macbeth,  act  1,  scene  5),  and  will  you  write  down 
under  each  letter  of  the  Epistle  the  letter  "  a "  or  "  b  "  which  you 
believe  to  be  its  cypher  equivalent  ?  If  you  will  do  this  I  will  have 
the  whole  passage  photographically  enlarged  from  the  First  Folio  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  make  clear  to  ordinary  eyesight  the  minutest 
differences  between  the  two  founts  of  type  which  you  believe  to 
have  been  employed,  and  the  cypher  significance  of  such  differences. 

*  A  single  passage  which  thus  explained  itself  would  practically 
decide  your  case,  and  would,  if  your  own  view  as  to  the  Cypher  is 
correct,  completely  silence  the  whole  army  of  critics  who  argue 
against  you  on  a  priori  grounds ;  but  nothing  short  of  ocular 
demonstration  will  convert  them,  and,  I  think,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  they  are  bound  to  demand  it. 

(Signed)  'W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

•  To  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gallup.' 

'  Howard  Publishing  Company,  Publishers  of  the  Cipher  Writings 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

•  December  31st,  1901. 

'Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  at  the  hands  of  Gray  and  Bird  has- 
been  received,  and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure,  in  view  of  the 
interest  you  have  shown,  to  aid  you  in  your  study  of  the  cipher — 
not  only  along  the  lines  you  note,  but,  if  you  will  not  think  it  pre- 
suming, by  suggestions  that  may  make  this  study  more  easy  and 
rapid,  and  remove  possibly  some  stumbling  blocks  which  you  have 
undoubtedly  encountered. 

'  I  cannot  do  better,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  passage  you  mention, 
than  to  enclose  an  exact  copy  of  the  page  from  my  original  MS. 
containing  the  Epistle,  with  the  translation  which  you  will  find  on, 
page  173  of  the  Bi-literal  Cypher  of  Francis  Bacon. 

'  You  will  notice  that  the  method  of  designation  I  adopted  was  a 
stroke  under  the  letters  of  the  second  or  "  b  fount,"  and  a  short  dash 
under  those  of  the  "  a  fount,"  or  the  first.  The  stroke  for  a  distinc- 
tive mark  of  the  6,  as  opposed  to  the  dash  for  the  other,  afforded 
greater  certainty,  especially  in  rapid  work,  than  the  dot  and  dash, 
would  do. 
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'  Concerning  this  illustration  from  Macbeth,  let  me  emphasise 
one  or  two  points  that  must  not  be  disregarded  in  any  of  this  work. 
Double  letters  and  combinations  of  ct,  sp,  st,  &c.,  must  be  compared 
with  one  another  and  not  with  the  single  letters  ;  a  dotted  letter  is 
reversed;  and  there  are  occasional  printer's  errors — with  semi- 
occasional  errors  of  other  kinds — that  escaped  Bacon's  watchful  eyes, 
which  must  be  corrected. 

*  It  is  well  when  letters  are  indistinct,  blotted,  or  for  any  reason 
difficult  to  classify,  to  go  beyond  that  place  and  take  up  those  that 
are  clear  and  well  defined,  working  backwards  until  the  group  is 
reached  that  caused  the  trouble. 

1  The  context  usually  shows  what  the  cipher  letter  is,  for  it  is 
seldom  more  than  one  or  two.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
in  the  system— it  requires  so  many  printed  letters  to  make  a  cipher 
letter,  that  the  type-setter  can  indulge  in  a  good  many  freaks  and 
after  all  disturb  only  a  letter  here  and  there. 

'  Hoping  this  may  be  of  assistance,  and  thanking  you  for  taking 
so  much  trouble,  I  am, 

*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  *  ELIZABETH  WELLS  GALLUP. 

•  To  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  London,  Eng.' 

Mrs.  Gallup's  own  copy  of  the  passage,  which  accompanied  her 
letter,  is  given  in  facsimile  on  the  following  page. 

Headers  who  have  already  considered  with  any  interest  *  or 
attention  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  bi-literal  cypher  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  in  certain  editions  of 
certain  of  the  acknowledged  works  of  Bacon,  and  in  other  volumes 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  will  hardly  require  that  the  nature  of 
the  cypher  in  question  should  be  explained  to  them.  For  the  benefit 
of  others,  however,  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  it. 

It  is  a  cypher  which  was  admittedly  invented  by  Bacon  himself, 
who  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  it,  together  with  examples  of 
its  use.  It  is  purely  typographical.  It  depends  in  no  way  on  the 
matter  of  the  book  into  which  it  is  printed.  The  device  consists  in 
the  use  of  two  alphabets  or  founts  of  type,  the  letters  of  each  of 
which  so  differ  in  character  from  those  of  the  other,  that  the 
practised  eye  will  be  able  to  allocate  every  letter  to  its  own  proper 
fount.  The  simplest  form  which  this  arrangement  could  take 
would  be  one  alphabet  of  small  letters,  and  another  alphabet  of 
capitals,  intermixed,  regardless  of  ordinary  usage,  in  a  manner 
dependent  wholly  on  the  requirements  of  the  cypher.  Let  us  take 
for  example  these  two  words,  '  The  requirements/  and  print  them 
thus — THe  rEQuiKeMENts.  Now  anyone,  seeing  these  words  thus 
printed,  would  be  able  to  place  under  each  capital  letter  a  dash,  and 
under  each  small  letter  a  dot.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  have,  in  place 
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of  letters,  a  line  of  two  signs,  which  will  run  in  this  way :    — . .  — 

. .  -  . . .      Let  him  next  divide  these  signs  into  groups  of  five, 

and  his  line  will  run  in  this  way :  — . .  —    -..-. ..     He  will 

have,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  telegraphic  writing,  of  the  nature  of  the 
Morse  Code,  each  letter  of  the  code  message  being  composed  of  five 
signs,  dots  and  dashes,  arranged  in  various  orders.  Bacon  in  his 
works  gives  us  a  complete  code  alphabet ;  and  according  to  this,  the 
first  group  of  signs  just  given  stands  for  Gr,  the  second  for  0,  the 
third  for  D.  Thus  the  words  THe  rEQuiReMENts  'enfold'— as 
Bacon  expresses  it — the  cypher  word  t  Grod.'  The  arrangement  of 
capitals  and  small  letters  needs  only  to  be  altered,  and  instead  of 
'  God '  we  shall  have  the  enfolded  word  '  dog.'  And  what  can  be 
done  with  a  couple  of  words  can  be  done  with  a  whole  book.  We 
need  only  use  capital  letters  and  small  letters  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  cypher,  and  we  shall  be  able,  as  Bacon  would  say, 
to  *  print  anything  into  anything/  If,  however,  we  really  were  to 
use  small  letters  and  capital  letters  for  our  purpose,  the  cypher  would 
be  so  obvious  that  a  child  could  soon  learn  to  read  it.  It  would  at 
once  call  attention  to  itself.  Bacon,  therefore,  instead  of  employing 
alphabets  so  sharply  contrasted  as  ordinary  small  letters  and  ordinary 
capitals,  advocates  the  use  of  two  complete  italic  alphabets,  the 
letters  of  which,  whilst  being  different  in  minute  ways,  visible  to 
very  close  inspection,  would  altogether  escape  the  observation  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  In  this  way  the  cypher  could  still  be  printed,  but 
it  would  be  hidden  so  that  the  eye  of  the  expert  would  alone 
suspect  or  discover  it. 

In  order  to  see,  therefore,  whether  the  cypher  does  exist  or  no  in 
the  volumes  in  question,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the  letters  care- 
fully, so  as  to  ascertain  whether  each  letter  occurs  in  more  than  one 
form;  and  next,  if  such  be  the  case,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
letters  are  separable  into  two  groups,  which  have  been  used  in 
accordance  with  the  value  attached  to  them  in  the  cypher  render- 
ings of  Mrs.  Gallup.  I  propose,  in  the  present  article,  with  the  aid 
of  photographic  enlargements  and  drawings,  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader's  eyesight. 

First,  however,  let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  our  task  of  considering 
what,  even  if  the  cypher  exists,  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  we 
must  expect  to  encounter  in  verifying  it.  For  that  there  should  be 
difficulties  is  inevitable. 

Even  if  the  cypher  exists  in  the  volumes  in  which  it  is  alleged 
to  exist,  we  must  recognise  that  at  a  first  glance  its  presence  would 
be  wholly  indistinguishable.  It  would  be  indistinguishable  were 
the  printing  of  these  works  perfect,  so  minute  would  be  the 
differences  between  the  two  alphabets  used.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  have  to  remember  further  that  these  minute  differences  will, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  obscured  or  rendered  elusive  by 
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defects  in  the  type,  by  accidental  breakages  of  some  of  the  letters, 
by  bad  inking,  by  irregularities  in  the  paper,  and  so  forth ;  and 
that  mistakes  will  occur  owing  to  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
compositors  or  the  persons  who  prepared  the  manuscript.  We 
must,  in  fact,  expect  that  the  cypher  at  best  would  be  as  hard  to 
read  as  a  letter  written  by  a  man  in  a  naturally  illegible  hand,  with 
a  spluttering  pen,  on  exceedingly  bad  paper,  and  requiring  to  be 
interpreted,  as  such  a  letter  would  be,  by  good  eyesight  coupled 
with  common-sense,  and  by  the  light  which  the  more  legible  passages 
throw  on  those  that  are  less  legible. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  by  showing  the  reader  what  are  the  kinds 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  differences  which  we  must  look  for 
between  the  alphabets ;  and  I  will  illustrate  this  for  him  in  a  very 
interesting  and  conclusive  way.  In  the  year  1662  an  edition  of  the 
De  Augmentis  was  published  which  would  go  into  a  waistcoat  pocket. 
In  this  minute  volume,  which  contains  Bacon's  own  explanation  of 
his  cypher,  the  two  alphabets  designed  by  him  are  not  reproduced 
from  his  designs,  but  have  been  set  up  by  the  printer  in  two  different 
alphabets  of  ordinary  italic  type.  The  facsimile  on  the  opposite  page 
gives  the  two  alphabets  in  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  and  a  passage 
from  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  which  contains  in  cypher,  according  to 
Bacon's  own  directions,  the  few  lines  '  Perditae  res '  &c.  by  which  the 
alphabets  are  preceded.  The  facsimile  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
original ; l  but  any  reader,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  previously, 
•when  shown  the  passage  *  Ego  omni  officio,'  and  told  that  *  Perditse 
res '  &c.  was  enfolded  in  it  by  means  of  two  founts  of  type,  might 
well  be  pardoned  if  he  dismissed  the  idea  as  an  hallucination. 
Even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  designedly  set  before  him — each 
of  them  in  two  forms — would  probably  seem  to  him  merely  the  same 
set  of  letters  duplicated. 

But  let  the  reader,  having  studied  the  enlarged  letters,  next  turn 
to  the  following  drawings  of  certain  of  them,  made  on  a  scale  still 
larger,  and  having  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  two 
classes  somewhat  exaggerated.  He  will  then  begin  to  see  that 
the  two  alphabets  are  not  duplicates,  but  systematically  though 
minutely  different.  I  have  taken  the  letters  the  differences  between 
which  are  most  readily  distinguishable — namely,  a,  c,  e,  m,  n,  p, 
r,  t,  and  u.  Bacon  called  his  two  alphabets  respectively  the  '  a  * 
alphabet  and  the  '  b '  alphabet.  It  will  be  less  confusing  here  to 
call  them  the  '  dot '  alphabet  and  the  '  dash '  alphabet.  In  the 
following  drawings  the  first  letter  in  each  group  of  two  belongs  to 
the  former,  the  second  to  the  latter.  I  have  concerned  myself  with 
the  small  letters  only. 

1  It  has  been  impossible  here  to  reproduce  the  entire  page.    A  portion  of  the 
passage  from  Cicero  is,  therefore,  missing. 
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Perdita,  res.  MindprtM  cecidit.  Milites  efu» 
viunt.  Neque  bine  nos  extricare ,  nequc  hie  diti~ 


a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b. 
A*  A.  a.  a.  'B.  B.  b.  b.  C.  C.  c.  c.  D.  D.  d.  d. 
A.  b.  A.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.~  ft,  b.  a.  b. 
E.E.e.  e.  F.  P./.  /  G.  G.  g.,g.  H.  H.  h.  h. 
a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.  a.  b. 
J.  1.  /.  /'.  K.  K.  k.  k.L.  L.  1.  1.  M.  M.  m.  w. 
ft.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.a.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b. 
£7.  N.  n.  n.  O.  O.  o.  o.  P.  P.  p.  p.  6).  ^  if-  %• 
•ft.  b.  a.  b.  ft.  b.  a*  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  ft.  b-  ft.  b. 
JR.  R.  r.  r.  S.  S.  s.  s.  T.  T.  t.  t.  V.V.v.  <v. 
A.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  ft.  b.  ft.  b. 
n.  u.  W.  W.  w.  w.  X.  X.  x.  x. 
/t.  b.  a.  b.  a.  b.  ft.  b. 
X  T..y.  y.^  Z.  Z.  %,.  z>.  : 
Epiftola  exterior ,  fumpta  ex  ^piftola  priwa 
Ciceronis  ,  in  qua  fit ttolft  Spartana  involvi- 
tur.  .  " '..-,' 

Ego  omni  officio,  ac  potitM  pietate  ergctte,c&te- 
rit  fatisfftcio  omnibus.  Mihi  ipfe  nunquam  fali$« 
facto.  Tantft  eft  enim  magnititdo  tuorum  erga 
me  merit orum,  ut  quoniarn  tu,  nijiperfetta  re>  de 
•7726  non  conqtticftii  ego^uict  non  idem  in  tuct  cftu-» 
fa  efficto ,  <vitam  mihi  effe  ftcerbnm  \>utem.  In 
k&cfunt.  AmmonitM  "Reglf  LegatM  aperte 
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And  now  let  me  point  out  to  the  reader  the  following  facts.  In 
the  facsimile  here  given  he  must  remember  that  the  cypher  is 
avowedly  present,  and  has  been  deliberately  printed  ;  yet  even  in 
this  greatly  enlarged  facsimile  he  will  find  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  kinds  of  letters  have  been  so  blurred  in  the  printing 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  them,  unless  he  consults  the  use 
made  of  them  in  the  accompanying  passage  ;  and  again,  in  the  passage 
itself,  other  letters  are  hard  to  distinguish  without  frequent  reference 
to  the  letters  as  given  in  the  alphabet.  Further,  in  the  alphabet 
the  printer  has  made  the  following  serious  error.  He  has  placed  the 
two  types  of  '  a  '  in  wrong  positions.  The  first  'a'  belongs  really  to  the 
dash  (or  as  Bacon  would  call  it  the  b)  alphabet  ;  the  second  belongs 
to  the  dot  (or  as  Bacon  would  call  it  the  a)  alphabet.  Moreover  in 
the  passage  itself  many  errors  occur. 

There  are  forty-five  a's  in  the  passage.  Thirty-three  of  them 
are  used  consistently.  Three  are  indistinguishable.  The  errors 
amount  to  nine.  Let  us  now  take  the  e's.  The  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  consists  in  this  —  that  the  e  in  the  *  a  '  alphabet  has 
its  lower  curve  in  a  line  which,  if  produced,  would  be  outside  the 
loop  ;  whilst  the  lower  curve  of  the  e  in  the  '  b  '  alphabet,  if 
produced,  would  rise  into  and  cut  the  loop.  There  are  in  this  passage 
forty-eight  e's.  Of  these  thirty-nine  are  used  consistently  ;  one  is 
indistinguishable  ;  and  the  use  of  eight  is  erroneous.  The  other 
letters  the  reader  may  go  through  for  himself. 

If,  then,  in  a  passage  into  which  the  cypher  has  been  avowedly 
printed,  and  to  which  the  printer  has  himself  supplied  the  key,  so 
many  difficulties  exist  in  discovering  it  and  verifying  its  details,  we 
shall  know  what  to  expect  when  we  come  to  examine  other  printed 
matter  in  which  its  existence  is  doubtful.  If  it  does  exist  there,  its 
existence  will  not  leap  to  the  eyes.  We  shall  not  discover  it 
without  close  and  prolonged  observation. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  passage  from  the  First  Folio,  of  which  I  asked 
Mrs.  Gallup  to  send  me  her  interpretation  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment, and  which,  together  with  her  own  markings,  is  here  reproduced 
in  a  very  much  enlarged  facsimile  from  the  copy  of  the  First  Folio 
in  the  library  of  the  Eeform  Club.  In  dealing  with  it  we  will 
concern  ourselves  with  the  small  letters  only,  and  of  these  we  will 
omit  the  double  letters,  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Gallup,  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  an  exceptional  manner.  We  will  omit  also  the 
word  '  Thane/  which  is  printed  in  ordinary  type.  Mrs.  Gallup 
maintains  that,  though  as  a  rule  the  cypher  is  found  only  in  the 
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italics,  Bacon  made  use  on  rare  occasions  of  two  ordinary  alphabets, 
printing  here  and  there  a  word  in  letters  taken  from  them.     The 
letters,  with  these  exceptions,  I  have  studied  with  great  care,  aided 
by  photographic  enlargements  from  two  copies  of  the  First  Folio. 
One  of  these  copies  was  not  an  original.     It  was  a  copy  of  the  very 
fine  photographic  facsimile  from  an  original  which,  I  think,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.     The  other  is  that  in  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge.     Of  the  former  I  had  four  enlarge- 
ments made  of  different  sizes,  in  one  of  which  the  letters  are  half  an 
inch  in  height,  and  each  line  some  thirty  inches   long.      Having 
examined  these  facsimiles  minutely,  I  had  a  second  enlargement  made 
from  the  copy  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  see  what  varieties  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters  were  due  to  accidents  in  the  printing.     Certain 
malformations  of  certain  letters,  or  injuries  to  the  type,  occur   in 
both  cases  ;  but  many  letters  that  seem,  when  tested  by  the  enlarge- 
ments from  Lord  Ellesmere's  copy,  to  conflict  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  inter- 
pretation are  seen  to  coincide  with  it  when  tested  by  the  enlargement 
from    the    copy  at    Cambridge.      Between   the   enlargement   here 
reproduced,  and  that  made  from  Lord  Ellesmere's  copy,  there  are  one 
or  two  minute,  but  no  very  important  differences.     I  will  now  supply 
the  reader  with  a  very  simple  means  of  testing  the  consistency  of 
Mrs.  Grallup's  rendering  for  himself. 

Of  one  important  fact  he  will  very  soon  convince  himself;  and 
this  is  that  the  hasty  enthusiasts  who  have  been  declaring  so  loudly 
that  the  italic  portions  of  the  First  Folio  are  not  printed  in  a  mixture 
of  italic  alphabets,  have  been  talking  nonsense.  The  mixture  of 
alphabets  is  there,  as  the  reader  will  see  presently. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  exclusive  of  capitals,  double  letters,  and 
the  word  *  Thane,'  there  are  between  460  and  470  letters.  With  a 
certain  number  of  these  I  do  not  propose  to  deal.  They  consist  of 
the  d's,  the  h's,  the  f 's,  k,  the  o's,  q,  the  s's,  and  the  y's.  Of  these 
letters  k  and  q  occur  only  once ;  and  the  others,  the  d's  and  the  h's 
and  the  o's  more  especially,  though  they  would  be  distinguishable  into 
two  forms  were  the  types  and  the  printing  perfect,  are  so  obscured, 
as  to  their  points  of  difference,  by  injury  or  blurring  of  the  ink,  that 
it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  classify  them.  There  are  in  the  passage 
21  d's,  11  f's,  42  h's,  34  o's,  13  s's,  11  y's,  besides  one  k  and  one  q— - 
that  is  to  say,  134  letters  in  all,  or  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  passage.  But  the  three-fourths  that  remain  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  occurring  in 
this  portion  I  will  take  one  by  one.  In  each  case  the  first  form  of 
the  letter  belongs  to  the  dot  alphabet,  the  second  to  the  dash.  In 
the  drawings  the  generic  differences  are  slightly  accentuated.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  refer  also  to  the  page  from  the '  De  Augmentis.' 
The  bi-formed  alphabet  there  given  is  a  kind  of  Kosetta  Stone, 
forming  a  key  to  the  typographical  hieroglyphics  of  the  First  Folio. 
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The  curve  of  the  former  is  somewhat  hunchbacked.  A  thickening 
of  the  ink  at  the  top  sometimes  makes  the  true  form  of  the  letter 
doubtful  at  first  sight. 

There  are  29  a's.  With  the  exception  of  three,  every  one  of 
these  is  used  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  rendering.  Of  these 
three,  one  —  namely,  the  '  a  '  in  *  Lay  '  in  line  1  1  —  reads  correctly 
in  the  Cambridge  enlargement. 


There  are  only  six  b's.  The  difference  is  in  the  upright  stroke, 
which  is  thicker  in  the  dash  than  in  the  dot  alphabet.  See  the 
words  '  by  being/  line  11.  The  b's  are  all  used  consistently  with 
Mrs.  Grallup's  interpretation. 


The  upward  stroke  of  the  latter  rises  higher  than  the  former. 
There  are  seven  c's,  all  used  consistently  with  Mrs.  Grallup's 
interpretation. 


e  e 


The  two  types  of  '  e  '  have  been  already  described.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  I  draw  them  again  here.  The  two  classes 
of  letters  are  in  themselves  quite  distinct ;  but  their  characteristics 
are  liable  to  be  obscured  by  breakage  or  imperfect  printing.  Some- 
times, for  example,  a  slight  blot  at  the  extremity  of  the  '  dash '  e 
gives  the  upward  line  the  appearance  of  curving  inwards.  The 
doubtful  letters  should  be  examined  as  carefully  as  if  they  were 
microbes.  There  are  79  e's  in  the  passage.  Of  these,  in  the  facsimile 
here  given,  60  are  consistent  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  interpretation,  and 
19  inconsistent.  Of  the  19  apparent  inconsistencies,  however,  8 
disappear  in  the  Cambridge  facsimile,  leaving  only  11  errors.  Thus 
out  of  79  e's  68  are  right  and  11  wrong. 


S 


The  difference  between  the  two  types  of  '  g '  for  a  long  time 
eluded  me.   At  last,  by  reference  to  the  facsimile,  the  letters  of  which 
YOL.  LII — No.  305  F 
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are  half  an  inch  high,  I  saw  that  the  protruding  stroke  at  the  top  in 
the  one  case  starts  slightly  below  the  apex  of  the  letter.  In  the 
other  case  the  starting-point  is  level  with  the  apex.  There  are  10  g's, 
and  the  minute  difference  here  indicated  is  in  each  case  consistent 
with  Mrs.  Grallup's  use  of  the  letter  ;  the  former  type  belonging  to 
the  dot  alphabet,  the  latter  to  the  dash. 


There  are  34  i's  in  the  passage.  There  are  27  which  are  in 
accordance  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  interpretation.  There  are  6  which 
are  inconsistent,  and  one  which  is  doubtful. 


The  true  form  of  the  latter  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  Cambridge 
facsimile  in  the  word  '  deliver/  line  9  ;  but  in  the  facsimile  given 
here,  its  distinctive  feature  is  blurred  by  the  printing.  In  line  2 
the  1  in  '  learned  '  is  also  blurred  in  printing ;  or  the  dash  form,  by 
an  error,  has  been  substituted  for  the  dot  form.  With  this  excep- 
tion all  the  I's — 12  in  number — are  used  in  accordance  with  Mrs. 
Grallup's  interpretation.  The  1  in  *  shalt,'  line  8,  which  looks  like 
an  error  in  the  facsimile  here  given,  exhibits  a  correct  form  in  the 
Cambridge  facsimile. 


The  two  types  of  '  m '  become  much  obscured  in  printing.  The 
difference  between  them  lies  in  the  curl  at  the  end  of  the  last  stroke ; 
but  the  printing  makes  them  assume  forms  that  are  less  sharp ; 
therefore  the  eye  in  many  cases  has  to  be  guided  by  the  contour 
of  a  blot,  rather  than  by  a  definite  line.  There  are  1 9  m's  in  the 
passage.  Of  these,  1 6  visibly  are  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Grallup's 
interpretation;  there  are  2  which  are  wrong,  and  one  that  is 
doubtful. 


The  difference  between  the  two  types  of  { n '  is  analogous  to  that 
between  the  two  types  of  m ;  but  until  I  discovered  what  was  the 
true  drawing  of  the  letters  which  underlay  the  frequent  blots  in  the 
printing,  I  found  it  impossible  to  detect  any  method  in  their  use. 
There  are  27  n's.  Of  these  I  found  that  I  had  identified  21  in 
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accordance  with  Mrs.  Gallup's  interpretation,  whilst  6  were  incon- 
sistent with  it. 


There  are  only  4  p's  in  the  passage.  The  difference  between 
i  he  two  types  might  easily  elude  observation ;  but  when  it  has  once 
been  identified  it  is  very  easily  perceptible.  I  shall  say  more  with 
regard  to  this  letter  presently. 


r  r 


The  difference  resides  in  the  left-hand  stroke,  which  is  rounded 
in  the  first  type,  and  in  the  second  straight.  This  difference  is 
continually  obscured  in  the  printing,  and  without  reference  to  Mrs. 
Grallup's  own  markings  of  the  letters  I  should  myself  have  made 
many  errors.  There  are  31  r's  in  the  passage.  Of  these  24  are,  on 
close  inspection,  visibly  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  interpreta- 
tion. I  should  set  down  5  as  obvious  errors ;  and  2  are  so  ill-printed 
as  to  be  doubtful.  A  good  example  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  will  be  found  in  the  words  '  ignorant '  and  '  greatnesse  '  in  line 
1 1  of  the  facsimile. 


t  t 


The  cross  stroke  of  the  former  is  longer  on  the  right-hand  side  than 
on  the  left.  The  cross  stroke  of  the  latter  cuts  the  stem  in  the 
middle,  and  tends  more  frequently  to  be  blurred  in  the  printing. 
They  are,  in  many  cases,  not  easy  to  distinguish.  There  are  42  t's 
in  the  passage.  Of  these  thirteen  occur  in  the  dash  or  '  b  '  alphabet. 
Having  arrived  at  the  nature  of  the  difference,  I  went  through  the 
passage,  picking  out  the  letters  belonging  to  this  alphabet.  I  found 
that  I  had  picked  out  12,  which  accorded  with  Mrs.  Gallup's 
interpretation.  I  had  added  4  which,  according  to  her,  belong 
to  the  dot  alphabet,  and  omitted  one  which  she  assigns  to  the  dot 
alphabet.  I  have  found  also  4  doubtful  letters.  In  this  way  I 
found  that  there  were  five  errors,  and  four  cases  in  which  the  letters 
were  doubtful.  There  are  42  t's  in  the  passage.  Thus  in  33  cases 
out  of  42  the  letters  are  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Gallup's  inter- 
pretation. 

u    /-;'",: :,';. 

The  up-stroke  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  joins  the  last  and 
descending  stroke  lower  down  than  in  the  former,  or  is,  lower  down, 

F  2 
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absorbed  in  it.  The  words  'have'  and  'thought'  in  line  9  will 
show  the  reader  how  the  difference  appears  in  the  printing.  It  is 
a  difference  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  letters,  takes  slightly 
different  forms  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  impression.  There 
are  13  u's ;  of  these  11  are  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Grallup's 
interpretation. 


The  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  outside  right-hand 
stroke.  There  are  10  w's.  Two  of  these  seem  to  me  clearly  in- 
consistent with  Mrs.  Grallup's  interpretation.  The  remaining  8 
accord  with  it,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  not  very  obviously. 

Let  us  now  tabulate  the  results  of  this  examination. 

The  letters  I  have  dealt  with  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the 
small  letters.  With  regard  to  these  letters,  the  result  would  vary 
slightly,  according  to  whether  it  is  estimated  solely  by  the  readings 
from  the  facsimile  given  here,  or  by  the  readings  from  this  facsimile 
corrected  by  the  enlarged  photograph  done  from  the  First  Folio 
at  Cambridge.  The  difference,  however,  would  not  be  great.  Sub- 
stantially the  result  is  this  : 

Letters  consistent  in  form  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  interpretation  277 
Letters  inconsistent  in  form  with  Mrs.  Grallup's  interpretation  43 
Doubtful  letters         .         .  - "  ^-.         .....        8 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  letters  the  decipher- 
ing of  which  I  have  not  attempted  at  all.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  h's,  of  which  in  the  passage  there  are  44,the  o's,  of  which 
there  are  34,  and  the  d's,  of  which  there  are  21,  which  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  unattempted  letters.  I  did  not  omit  these  letters 
because  they  do  not,  like  the  others,  exist  in  two  forms  ;  but  because 
the  differences  between  the  two  forms  are  so  obscured  in  printing,  that 
to  me,  except  in  a  few  cases,  it  seems  not  possible  to  distinguish  them. 
Of  the  other  omitted  letters  also,  doubtless,  the  same  thing  may  be 
said,  but  what  the  generic  differences  are  I  have  not  yet  discovered, 
though  they  may,  when  identified,  prove  clearer  than  in  the  cases 
just  mentioned ;  but  so  far  as  the  First  Folio  is  concerned — and  it  is 
of  this  I  am  here  speaking — the  differences  between  the  h's,  the  o's, 
and  the  d's  are  so  obscured  that  it  seems  to  me  they  must  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  founts  by  guess-work  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  sense.  Assuming,  then,  that  in  the  passage  here 
examined  the  proportion  borne  by  the  several  letters  to  the  whole 
is  typical,  rather  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  letters  in  the  alleged 
cypher  writings  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  guess-work ;  while  in 
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the  remaining  portion,  a  sixth  of  the  letters  would  have,  in  the 
interests  of  sense,  to  be  interpreted  in  violation  of  the  meaning 
attached  elsewhere  to  the  two  different  types.  On  the  whole, 
taking  the  passage  just  examined  as  typical,  I  should  say,  speaking 
broadly,  that  three-fourths  of  Mrs.  Gallup's  interpretations  will  be 
found  to  be  demonstrably  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  use  of 
two  alphabets,  the  generic  differences  between  which  are  on  close 
inspection  indubitable. 

I  forbear  to  emphasise  this  conclusion,  because  the  passage  I  have 
reproduced  in  enlarged  facsimile  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself  to 
those  who  care  to  examine  it.  Out  of  all  the  writers  who  have 
expressed  their  views  on  the  subject  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
only  two,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  attempted  to  examine  the  typo- 
graphical facts.  One  of  these  was  a  writer  in  the  Times,  who 
produced  facsimiles  of  a  large  number  of  letters ;  the  other  is  Mr. 
Schooling,  who  has  recently  written  a  short  article  about  the 
matter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  Both  of  these  writers  have 
adopted  the  right  principle,  but  neither  has  succeeded  in  putting 
it  into  practice.  The  rough  facsimiles  published  in  the  Times  were 
so  rough  that  they  did  little  more  than  accentuate  the  manner 
in  which  the  bad  printing  of  the  original  had  obscured  the  real 
differences  between  the  letters ;  and  such  differences  as  did  appear 
in  the  facsimiles  had  been  analysed  so  hastily  by  the  writer  that  his 
conclusion  had  no  value.  Mr.  Schooling  failed  in  a  similar  way. 
His  examination  of  the  letters  was  of  the  most  careless  and  per- 
functory kind.  He  examined  only  three  of  the  letters;  and  his 
judgment  with  regard  to  these  was  demonstrably  quite  inaccurate. 
Htill  more  worthless  are  the  assertions  that  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee.  Mr.  Lee,  as  some  readers  may  remember,  wrote  to  the 
Times,  prefacing  his  letter  with  the  overwhelming  assertion  that  he  had 
collated  twenty-five  editions  of  the  First  Folio  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  state,  ex  cathedra,  that  no  such  cypher  as  that  imagined  by  Mrs. 
Gallup  exists  in  it.  Now  unless  Mr.  Lee  had  collated  his  First 
Folios  with  a  special  view  to  the  minutiae  of  the  italic  type,  and 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  different  forms  used  in  a  systematic 
manner,  all  his  collating,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
would  be  valueless.  He  might  just  as  well  say,  '  I  have  collated  all 
the  family  Bibles  in  the  houses  of  all  of  my  aunts,  and  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.'  And  his 
dictum,  as  a  fact,  was  no  less  absurd  than  this,  for  he  had  not — as  he 
showed  in  one  of  his  further  sentences  — even  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  what  the  bi-literal  cypher  is.  He  assumed  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  italic  and  ordinary  type,  instead  of  being  a  mixture  of 
italics  with  microscopic  differences  of  form.  This  will  show  the 
reader  how  much  weight  to  attach  to  the  mere  idle  and  petulant 
vapourings  of  Shakesperian  orthodoxy. 
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My  own  personal  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  is  based  on  facts  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  clearly  verifiable  by  the  eye.  Reduced  to  their 
smallest  dimensions  these  facts  are  as  follows.  The  italic  passages 
in  the  First  Folio  are  undoubtedly  printed  in  what  Bacon  calls  a  bi- 
formed  alphabet.  Applying  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
examined  the  values  assigned  by  Mrs.  Gallup  to  the  two  forms  of  type, 
some  three-fourths  of  the  passage  read  in  exact  accordance  with  her 
rendering.  The  whole  passage  may  be  compared  to  an  inscription 
on  a  tombstone,  the  letters  of  which  have  been  defaced  by  time  and 
weather.  A  portion  of  the  inscription  might  be  regarded  as  not 
consisting  of  letters  at  all,  but  mere  chance  erosions  of  the  stone,  if 
it  were  not  that  the  remainder  obviously  consisted  of  words.  Is  the 
fact  that  three-fourths — or,  to  understate  the  matter — that  two- 
thirds  of  the  passage  yield,  when  interpreted  according  to  Bacon's 
own  principles,  a  distinct — or  portion  of  a  distinct — cypher  message, 
due  merely  to  chance?  If  it  is  due  merely  to  chance,  the  onus 
probandi  lies  with  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  cypher, 
not  with  those  who  assert  it. 

Would  it  then  follow,  if  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  are  correct, 
that  the  whole  alleged  decipherings  of  Mrs.  Grallup  are  correct  also  ? 
As  to  the  internal  and  historical  evidences,  which  may  go  to  show  that 
her  decipherings  are  a  concoction,  I  say  nothing,  and  for  two  reasons. 
One  reason  is  that  my  own  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times  is 
not  accurate  enough  to  enable  me  to  give  any  opinion  worth  having. 
The  other  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  alleged  decipherings,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  passages,  seems  to  me  so  dull,  that  I  frankly 
confess  I  have  been  unable  to  wade  through  more  than  a  part  of  it. 
If  the  alleged  historical  blunders  are  the  gross  blunders  they  are 
said  to  be,  this  need  not  prove  that  Mrs.  Grallup's  theory  is  not  true, 
and  that  a  considerable  part  of  what  she  has  deciphered  is  not 
accurate.  Even  if  we  grant  in  a  general  way  that  the  cypher  exists, 
at  least  a  quarter  of  the  interpretation  would  have  to  be  supplied  by 
guess-work.  There  would  also  be  a  large  proportion  of  printer's 
errors.  These  last  the  decipherer  would  legitimately  correct ;  but, 
even  if  we  grant  the  cypher  to  be  a  fact,  my  own  belief  is  that  in  a 
large  number  of  passages,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Mrs.  Grallup  has  been 
led  away  by  her  own  imagination,  and  has  with  unconscious  reckless- 
ness violated  the  rules  which  she  has  laid  down,  reading  into  the  text 
what  she  thinks  ought  to  be  there,  and  not  what  she  finds  there. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  the  test  passage  from 
the  Folio,  the  details  of  which  we  have  been  considering.  I  may  be 
in  error  in  my  supposition  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  difficult,  if  we  base 
an  opinion  on  this  passage,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  cypher 
really  exists ;  and  that  those  who  put  the  idea  aside  as  though  it  were 
not  worth  considering,  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

I  am,  however,  bound  to  say  in  conclusion  that  if  Mrs.  Grallup 
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desired  to  discredit  her  own  theory  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people,  she 
lias  unintentionally  taken  the  best  method  to  bring  about  this  result. 
She  inverts  in  her  own  mind  the  order  of  interest  likely  to  be  taken  in 
!aer  labours.  She  gives  us  hundreds  of  pages  of  her  alleged  decipher- 
ings, and  asks  the  world  to  take  the  accuracy  of  them  on  trust,  and  to 
be  breathlessly  excited  about  them ;  but  the  minute  typographical  facts 
on  which  alone  an  assurance  that  all  this  matter  is  not  a  concoction 
can  rest  she  passes  over  with  a  few  general  oDservations.  In  her 
article  in  the  May  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  she  is  some- 
what more  precise,  but  not  nearly  precise  enough.  She  should  take 
the  italic  alphabets  of  the  various  books  she  professes  to  interpret, 
enlarge  all  the  letters  photographically,  and  devote  a  chapter  to  each 
separate  letter,  dealing  with  the  original  forms  of  the  types,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  their  generic  features 
tend,  in  printing,  to  become  obscured  and  distorted.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  said  for  her  theory  than  her  hostile,  hasty,  and  not 
very  well-mannered  critics  imagine;  but  Mrs.  Gallup  herself  has 
certainly  not  yet  said  it.  For  the  sake  of  her  own  credit  she  should 
do  this  if  she  can. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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THE  READER   OF  PLAYS   TO    THE 
RESCUE 


His  MAJESTY'S  Header  of  Plays  is  of  opinion  that  Monna  Vanna  is 
not  a  proper  play  for  the  English  stage.  A  number  of  eminent 
people  think  differently.  The  question  for  the  moment  is  who  is 
right  ?  We  will  go  at  once  to  the  point  at  which,  probably,  the 
Eeader  felt  that  he  must  draw  the  line.  Act  II.1  The  hero's  tent ; 
gorgeous  disorder.  Piles  of  valuable  furs ;  boxes  half  open  and  filled 
with  magnificent  drapery  and  precious  stones.  In  the  background 
the  tent  is  entered  through  a  portiere. 

(Much  tedious  talk.) 

Enter  the  heroine  in  dressing-gown  (we  may  as  well  call  it  a 
dressing-gown  for  the  sake  of  what  decency  may  be  preserved)  and 
slippers,  and  absolutely  nothing  else  on :  this  being  the  condition  of 
the  hero's  treason. 

(More  tedious  talk),  highly  inappropriate  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Hero. — Have  you  got  anything  on  underneath  that  dressing- 
gown? 

The  Heroine. — No  (sensation  in  the  audience).  Would  you 
like  to  see  ?  (or  gestures  to  that  effect). 

(Uncontrollable  excitement  in  the  audience.) 

The  Hero  (reflects). — I  am  a  violent  and  successful  soldier, 
voluptuous  and  ruthless ;  and  I  have  risked,  if  not  ruined,  my  career 
for  the  sake  of  this  moment.  But  if  I  say  '  yes '  I  shall  ruin 
M.  Maeterlinck's  reputation  as  well  as  my  own  :  the  Times  will  not 
call  him  a  '  sweet  and  persuasive  moralist ' 2  to-morrow  morning — it 

1  I  may  as  well  state  that  my  copy  of  Monna  Vanna  was  bought  at  Messrs  > 
Hachette's,  18  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  for  the  sum  of  one  and  eight- 
pence.     But  as  to  its  being  worth  that  sum  or  any  other  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or 
any  sum  at  all,  I  make  no  allegation.     However,  purchasers  will  there  find  the= 
'  strong '  situations  of  the  piece  described  in  the  baldest  language,  if  that  is  any 
inducement  to  purchase.     I  shall  not  follow  the  French  wording  exactly,  as  the 
Editor  would  probably  not  allow  it. 

2  Times,  20th  of  June,  1902,  page  7,  column  4,  line  43. 
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hardly  could — I  must  therefore  pretend  to  be  shocked.  (Does  so.) 
Vanna  is  much  annoyed ;  buttons  up  her  dressing-gown,  and  wonders 
what  on  earth  she  is  there  for.  The  audience  mutiny  in  a  body. 

There  are  at  least  thirteen  people  in  London  who  consider  that 
this  is  a  proper  situation  for  representation  on  the  stage,  viz : — 

William  Archer. 

Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes). 

Kichard  Garnett. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

Mary  St.  Leger  Harrison  (Lucas  Malet). 

Maurice  Hewlett. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

George  Meredith. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Arthur  Symons. 

Laurence  Alma-Tadema. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 

Mr.  Bedford  disagrees :  he  has  seen  (no  doubt)  many  queer 
costumes  on  and  off  the  stage ;  but  he  draws  the  line  at  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  (and  nothing  else)  in  public ;  and  there  is  at  least 
one  man  in  London  who  agrees  with  him,  viz.  the  present  writer. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds.  Let  us  (if  the  majority  of 
the  population  so  decide)  license  all  the  peep-shows ;  but  do  not  let 
us  pretend  that  we  do  so  in  the  interests  of  art  and  morality.  Let 
us  realise  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  If  we  decide  to  throw  all 
pretence  at  decency  to  the  winds,  by  all  means  let  us  do  so ;  there 
is  nothing  new  or  original  in  the  process.  It  has  often  been  tried 
before,  and  always  with  disastrous  results  to  the  nation  that  tried  it. 
Do  not  let  that  deter  us  if  we  are  really  so  determined ;  but  let  us 
do  it  like  men,  and  not  like  naughty  children. 

To  return  to  Monna  Vanna.  The  play,  with  the  exception  of 
the  incident  just  described,  is  very  dull  until  we  come  to  the  end. 
It  depends  for  its  interest  on  making  people  behave  in  a  startling 
and  unlikely  way.  To  introduce  a  cad,  and  then  make  him  behave 
like  a  gentleman,  may  give  you  some  *  strong '  situations ;  just  as  to 
introduce  a  gentleman  and  make  him  behave  like  a  cad  may  provide 
some  useful  copy.  But  of  all  the  nonsense  talked  in  the  name  of 
art,  surely  to  call  this  queer  process  by  any  name  superior  to  organ- 
grinding  is  the  worst  nonsense  of  all. 

The  second  plea  for  Monna  Vanna,  its  *  morality/  is  really 
hardly  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  dull  enough,  certainly,  if  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  morality ;  but  something  more  than  mere 
dulness,  illuminated  with  flashes  of  coarseness,  is  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  moral  lesson.  My  attention  was  once  drawn 
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to  a  work  of  M.  Maeterlinck  which,  I  was  assured,  was  '  the  finest 
thing  since  Buddha.'  A  good  many  moral  treatises  have  been 
produced  since  the  days  of  Buddha,  and  I  was  much  interested. 
But  it  struck  me  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  just  discovered  the 
Authorised  Version  and  was  trying  to  review  it  for  the  Press.  We, 
of  a  past  generation,  who  were  brought  up  on  the  Authorised 
Version,  can  have  nothing  to  learn  from  M.  Maeterlinck  except  in 
the  matter  of  handling  French  prose,  where,  indeed,  he  is  a  master ; 
but  then  there  are  so  many  masters  of  French  prose. 

We  come  to  the  last  act  of  Monna  Vanna ;  let  us  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  letter  of  The  Thirteen.  What  has  become  of  the 
sense  of  humour  which  some  of  The  Thirteen  undoubtedly  possessed 
once  upon  a  time  ?  The  silly  story  must  be  narrated  as  shortly  as 
possible,  so  that  the  last  scene  may  be  appreciated. 

The  hero  pays  the  enormous  price  that  he  offered  for  the 
heroine's  company  for  one  night,  that  price  being  a  gross  dereliction 
of  duty ;  he  provisions  the  town  which  he  is  besieging,  and  which  was 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  from  sheer  starvation.  Having  paid 
the  price,  the  hero  entertains  the  heroine  with  the  diffident  maunder- 
in  gs  of  an  inexperienced  boy,  and  bids  her  return  to  her  father  and 
husband  in  the  beleaguered  city.  He  decides  to  return  with  her  in 
order  to  confirm  her  statement  that  he  has  taken  no  advantage  of 
the  dressing-gown-and-slippers  situation.  He  really  thinks,  and  she 
thinks  too,  that  the  word  of  a  double-dyed  cad  and  traitor  and  fool 
would  be  taken  as  a  valuable  confirmation  of  the  lady's  only  too 
improbable  story. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  once  wrote  a  play  so  good  that  Monna 
Vanna  is  not  fit  to  be  melted  into  pulp  to  make  covers  for  it :  The 
Liars.  In  that  delightful  piece  there  occurs  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  that  two  ladies  dined  together  at  a  riverside  inn. 
Whereupon  Freddy,  the  common  sensible,  the  irrepressible,  ejacu- 
lates :  '  Oh !  but,  I  say,  why  should  they  ?  Two  girls  together ! 
It's  too  jolly  thin,  you  know/ 

Vanna's  husband  was  of  Freddy's  mind  :  her  story  was  '  too  jolly 
thin.'  The  complications  of  the  last  act  are  not  worth  following. 
We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Times  that  the  play  is  '  not  immoral/ 
'not  indecent.'  It  may  be  so;  let  readers  judge  for  themselves. 
But  I  do  affirm  that  it  is  dull  and  coarse  ;  and  for  the  heroine  to  be 
shouting  : — '  II  m'a  eue  :  il  m'a  prise  '  (perhaps  the  editor  will  let  me 
write  that  down  once)  is  disgusting.  If  a  man  cannot  make  his 
points  without  such  abominable  violations  of  good  taste  he  is  not  fit 
for  the  trade  of  a  dramatist. 

But,  in  truth,  what  is  the  trade  to  which  too  many  people  of 
capacity  have  dedicated  themselves  in  recent  years  ?  It  all  claims 
to  be  Art ;  and  sometimes  it  claims  to  be  Art  and  Morality ;  impos- 
sible and  distressing  ideas  are  announced  as  '  strong  situations  ' ;  the 
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nearer  an  author  can  come  to  vile  language  without  incurring 
'prosecution  the  more  *  interesting '  his  '  problem '  is  pronounced  to 
be.  What  is  it  all  but  the  purveying  of  coarse  literature  for  the 
prurient  ? 

We  have  had  enough  of  this.  Is  there  no  one  in  London  who 
has  not  bowed  the  knee  to  this  wretched  little  monkey-idol  ?  *  Who 
is  on  my  side  ?  Who  ? '  cries  the  Header  of  Plays. 

WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 
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ABOUT  PLAYGOERS 


WHY  do  people  go  to  the  theatre  ? 

I  have  asked  the  question  at  random  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women.  '  They  don't/  was  the  growling  answer  of  a 
sportsman.  '  It  forms  an  agreeable  interval  between  two  meals/ 
I  learnt  from  a  man  about  town.  A  middle-aged  bachelor  decided 
the  point,  'Because  they  can't  get  a  fourth  for  bridge.'  A 
husband's  excuse  was,  '  For  domestic  peace.'  The  same  problem  pro- 
pounded to  women  resulted  in  such  solutions  as — '  to  show  off  my 
best  frock ' ;  *  because  every  one  else  does ' ;  '  because  we  know  the 
Trees  and  the  Alexanders ' ;  *  to  keep  me  awake  until  it  is  time  to 
go  to  a  party  ' ;  '  I  must  do  something  in  the  evening.' 

You  may  read  these  answers  plainly  written  on  the  faces,  and  in 
the  attitudes,  of  the  playgoers  of  to-day,  in  their  late-comings  and 
their  early-goings,  in  their  restlessness,  their  inattention,  and  their 
gossipings;  and  you  can  hear  these  reasons  echoed  in  their  sub- 
sequent opinions  of  any  play  and  its  performers.  You  ask  :  '  How  did 
you  like  the  theatre  last  night  ? '  and  for  answer  you  hear — '  I  adored 
Mary  Moore's  second  frock/  or  '  Those  horses  are  such  dear  things/ 
or  '  What's-his-name,  the  fellow  had  not  the  first  idea  how  to  put  on 
a  hunting-stock/  or  '  The  curtain  stuck  on  the  wings,  and  it  looked 
so  funny.' 

The  great  British  public,  however  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
it  may  be  in  units,  is  gregariously  stupid,  it  takes  its  pleasure 
stupidly,  and  so  the  really  popular  entertainment  must  also  be  more 
or  less  stupid.  This  appears  to  be  the  gist  of  the  situation,  for  the 
multitudes  see  not,  neither  do  they  hear,  since  they  look  not,  neither 
do  they  listen.  Herein,  for  instance,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
enormous  success  of  '  musical  comedy/  with  its  irrelevant  trivialities, 
its  disconnected  items,  its  ample  chorus,  and  its  scant  wit.  Any 
attempt  to  produce  thoughtful  drama,  however  interesting  or  vital, 
appeals  only  to  the  few  and  rare ;  and  the  aim  of  the  author, 
together  with  the  achievements  of  the  actors,  passes  unnoticed  by 
the  many  who  lack  the  intelligence  to  perceive,  or  the  ambition  to 
understand.  Hence  a  run  of  three  months  is  the  average  possibility 
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of  the  successful  play,  whilst  a  run  of  three  years  is  the  feasible 
probability  of  a  musical  comedy. 

The  patronage  of  the  opera  by  society  does  not,  of  course,  affect 
the  question.  It  cannot  even  be  accredited  to  love  of  music,  but 
rather  to  the  dictates  of  fashion.  A  large  subscription  list  accord- 
ingly transforms  the  house  into  a  social  club,  where  the  same  men 
and  women  may  meet  each  other  every  night,  and  find  their  feast  of 
harmony  well  served  with  the  popular  hors-d'osuvres  of  gowns  and 
gossip. 

It  is  not  easy  to  become  an  expert  listener,  to  understand  the 
secrets  of  the  great  arts  of  acting  and  of  play-writing,  to  appraise 
accurately  the  measure  of  success  achieved,  or  to  sympathise  intelli- 
gently with  the  causes  of  failure.  But,  at  least,  we  may  all  endeavour 
to  understand  ;  we  may  all  try  to  find  in  the  supreme  exhibition  of 
supreme  talents,  as  much  interest  as  in  polychromatic  manoeuvres 
with  the  electric  light,  or  the  discreet  indiscretions  of  a  voiceless 
songstress. 

There  is  no  just  cause  why  men  and  women  should  assume  an 
interest  in  a  play  if  they  do  not  feel  it,  but  the  condition  of  dramatic 
literature  is  jeopardised  by  the  unfortunate  yet  incontrovertible  fact 
that  half  the  people  in  the  theatre  do  not  listen  to  the  play ;  they 
do  not  go  to  the  theatre  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  persuade  them  to  do  so.  They  go  there,  as  I  have  suggested,  for 
some  extraneous  reason  far  removed  from  a  desire  to  follow  what  is 
proceeding  on  the  stage,  and  they  give  their  attention  either  not  at 
all,  or  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion. 

The  power  of  concentrating  their  thoughts  elsewhere  than  upon 
themselves  is  perhaps  the  one  grace  denied  to  our  latter-day  omni- 
scients,  for,  even  while  confronted  with  the  work  of  their  crowned 
king  of  dramatists,  A.  W.  Pinero,  they  fail  to  mark  and  comprehend 
his  meaning.  This  was  conspicuously  evident  during  the  run  of 
Iris,  when  the  true  inwardness  of  the  situation  between  the  lovers 
escaped  general  recognition,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  author, 
who  had  told  his  story  clearly  in  word  and  action.  The  relations 
between  Iris  and  her  boy-lover  were  often  and  persistently  discussed 
and  questioned,  doubted  and  disputed ;  yet,  how  obviously  they  were 
foreshadowed  in  the  first  act,  and  how  distinctly  they  were  revealed 
in  the  farewell  scene  !  No,  the  average  playgoer  does  not  listen,  and 
he  must  be  persuaded,  or  lured,  or  forced,  to  take  heed,  lest  this 
sleeping  sickness  of  indifference,  which  now  but  stifles  his  desire  to 
observe,  should  come  to  kill  his  capacity  for  perception. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  earnestness  may 
extend  to  inconvenient  lengths.  The  pleasure  of  witnessing  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  has  before  now  been  damped  by  the  too  studious 
and  punctilious  neighbour  who,  reading  the  play  during  its  per- 
formance, will  compare  the  text  written  with  the  text  spoken,  while 
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menacing  frowns  chase  each  other  across  his  brow,  and  impatient 
grunts  issue  from  his  mouth,  as  the  omitted  phrase  meets  his 
pedantic  eye. 

Another  unpleasant  phase  of  earnestness  shows  itself  in  the 
playgoer  who  attends  the  theatre  with  a  fixed  determination  to  com- 
bat the  actors'  interpretations.  In  every  character  he  sees  a  different 
aspect  from  the  one  presented,  and  he  insists  upon  recognising  in  the 
most  trivial  sentence  the  weightiest  meaning,  while  he  propounds 
and  solves  problems  in  the  psychology  and  the  dramatic  situation 
never  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  dramatist.  To  his  mind 
everything  is  the  symbol  of  something  else,  and  if  you  meet  him  in 
argument  you  will  find  your  optimistic  soul  steeped  in  a  deluge  of 
despairing  doubt. 

The  first-night  audience — and  four-fifths  of  this  are  identical  at 
every  theatre — is  an  audience  apart,  its  verdict  is  seldom  significant, 
and  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  body  of  playgoers. 
It  is  composed  of  more  or  less  important  persons,  anxious  to  be  in 
evidence,  regarding  the  play  and  its  exploiting  with  a  minimum  of 
interest,  having  little  real  sympathy  with  the  anxiety  of  the  manager, 
the  trials  of  the  author,  and  the  nervousness  of  the  performers,  but 
mainly  concerned  with  the  fact  of  their  own  existence.     Often  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  assemblage  were  as  eager  for  the  excitement  of 
a  failure  as  of  a  triumph.     Among  the  men  will  be  not  a  few  who 
more  than   hint  that  'these  actors   take  themselves  too  seriously,* 
whilst  among  the  women  will  be  a  kind  of  fluttering  underthought 
that  they  would  like  to  attend   another  (  first   night J  soon.     The 
applause  is  superficial,  when   not  blatantly  personal,  and  the  dull 
impartiality  of  the  prevailing  dramatic  critic  forbids  any  unanimous 
approval   from  the   stalls.     Here   the  well-known   actress    who  is 
'resting*  will  languidly  tap  her  gloved  hands  together,  while  she 
plaintively  commiserates  the  leading  lady  on  being  cast  for  a  part  so 
entirely  unsuited  to  her ;  while  the  disappointed  dramatist,  realising 
the  injustice  of  the  world  and  the  cruel  prejudice  against  his  work, 
recalls  to  a  journalistic  neighbour  the  fact  that  some  few  years  ago 
he  submitted  this  same  plot  to  this  same  manager,  to  fit  whose  style 
and  personality,   however,  he  has  another   drama  quite   ready  for 
acceptance.     The  few  ladies  of  Society  who  occupy  the  boxes  and 
the  stalls  on  a  first  night  are  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  arrival  of  acquaintances  in  their  near  vicinity  ;  while 
the  young  men  are  frankly  concerned  with  the  earliest  moment  the 
curtain  will  fall,  so  that  their  cigarettes  and  the  Carl  ton  may  receive 
their  entire  attention.     As  a  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  drama  and  its  exponents,  I  may  quote  the  fact  that 
men  and  women  of  this  particular  little  world  will  not  go  to  a  play 
on  any  but  a  first  night ;  they  want  to  be  heard  and  to  be  seen,  not 
to  hear  and  to  see. 
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The  '  first-night '  audience,  as  I  have  said,  is  generally  the  same 
at  most  of  the  theatres,  though,  of  course,  at  such  houses  as  the 
Lyceum,  Her  Majesty's,  Wyndham's,  and  the  St.  James's,  there  is 
a  leaven  of  dignity,  of  social  and  intellectual  distinction,  that  is 
wanting  from  the  premierres  at  the  homes  of  lighter  entertainment, 
and  less  prestige.  But  of  late  years  a  new  element  has  made  itself 
evident  at  certain  theatres  ;  this  is  the  mysterious  body  known  as 
'  The  Syndicate.'  It  is  a  hungry  creature,  and  it  thinks  to  fatten 
on  musical  comedy.  To  watch  it  during  the  production  of  one  of 
these  pieces  is  curious.  The  impression  given  is  that  of  a  band  of 
plotting  pirates,  whispering  together  portentously  through  the 
entire  performance,  leaving  the  box  in  a  body  at  every  entr'acte,  to 
return  violently  gesticulating,  and  evidently  full  of  the  most 
convincing  arguments.  The  presence  of  these  worthies  is  coincident 
with  that  of  many  lesser  lights  of  the  theatrical  profession  in  the 
stalls ;  these  ladies  either  coming  in  twos  and  being  interested  only 
in  each  other's  jewellery  and  laces,  or  being  accompanied  by  some 
well-known  financial  magnate,  when  they  set  their  sister-artists  to 
the  pleasing  task  of  realising  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic,  one  and 
one  make  two. 

The  popular  custom  of  tardy  arrival  is  as  noticeable  upon  a  first 
night  as  on  any  other ;  and  no  matter  at  what  hour  the  curtain  may 
rise — at  7.30  or  at  9.15 — people  will  stroll  into  their  seats  at  their 
leisured  pleasure.  The  prevalence  of  indifference  could  not  be 
better  proved,  and  with  due  regard  to  this,  and  the  possibilities  of 
misinterpretation,  it  might  be  wise  if  managers  who  present  drama 
of  serious  purpose  would  print  a  precis  of  the  plot  and  its  progression, 
so  that  the  threads  could  be  gathered  up  at  any  moment  of  entry. 
No  true  lover  of  the  theatre  would  intentionally  arrive  five  minutes 
after  the  curtain  had  gone  up  on  the  first  scene,  and  yet  you  will 
find  that  all  the  stalls  and  dress  circle  are  filled  '  a  little  late,' 
while  we  have  seen  but  recently  that  an  attempt  at  authoritative 
interference  with  this  practice  is  resented  as  an  outrage  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  openly  defied.  '  I  have  paid  for  my  seat, 
and  I  shall  use  it  at  my  convenience ' :  that  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Briton  who  never  will  be  a  slave,  even  to  courtesy ;  so  the  nuisance 
is  perpetually  committed,  and  this  primary  act  of  callousness  to  the 
play  and  the  players  is  a  prelude  to  others  scarcely  less  offensive. 

These  occupants  of  the  stalls  and  the  dress  circle  arrive  in  large 
or  small  parties,  and  seem  to  find  the  theatre  a  most  convenient 
place  for  gossip.  They  will,  during  the  progress  of  a  play,  discuss 
with  each  other  such  vital  points  as  the  departure  of  a  housemaid, 
the  delinquencies  of  a  lover,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  dressmaker, 
while  they  devote  of  course  their  best  attentions  to  the  appalling 
misdemeanours  of  some  other  woman.  Any  attempt  to  hush  them 
into  silence  is  met  with  indignant  insult,  and  the  prattle  proceeds 
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through  the  entire  evening ;  while  during  the  last  moments  of  the 
last  act  it  is  diversified  by  an  openly  expressed  anxiety  for  supper, 
and  a  noisy  rustling  into  cloaks. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  most  heartrending 
discussion  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre,  when 
he  pleaded  and  she  turned  a  cold  shoulder,  and  he  protested  and  she 
refused;  the  whole  comedy,  or  tragedy  maybe,  being  enacted 
during  a  performance  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Yet,  perhaps, 
these  combatants  were  little  less  distressing  and  embarrassing  than 
a  tender  pair  of  lovers,  lacking  the  sweet  quality  of  reticence,  and 
absorbed  in  the  question  as  to  whether  June  or  July  would  be  the 
better  date  for  their  marriage. 

Even  the  dead-head  has  altered  his  conduct.  *  I  must  applaud 
because  I  have  not  paid  for  my  seat '  showed  an  old-fashioned 
prejudice  in  favour  of  good  manners.  '  Perish  their  importance  ;  I 
like  nothing,  and  I  care  nothing,'  says  the  dead-head  of  to-day,  and 
he  is  the  first  to  discover  a  draught  and  the  last  to  condone  a  wait. 
Yet,  '  Dear  sir, — Would  you  give  me  a  seat  for  to-morrow  night  ? '  has 
become  the  order  of  his  existence,  and  he  continues  to  follow  it 
punctually. 

Some  dead-heads,  however,  are  specially  valuable,  and  amongst 
these  may  be  counted  the  servants  of  the  Church.  Only  certain 
theatres  will  they  visit,  only  certain  plays  do  they  deem  worthy  of 
their  patronage,  and  it  may  be  correctly  hazarded  that  the  managers 
gladly  admit  them  with  orders — holy  orders.  Their  attitude  is 
invariably  one  of  interest,  no  doubt  a  fellow-feeling  as  public  speakers 
making  them  wondrous  attentive ;  for  no  idle  companion  ever  gets 
from  them  encouragement  to  chatter,  or  to  stray  for  one  minute  from 
the  direct  path  of  the  listener. 

Now,  no  one  would  insist  that  playgoing  is  the  serious  business 
of  life,  but  few  would  deny  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  serious 
pleasure,  and  that  to  witness  an  interesting  play  well  acted  may 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  satisfy  the  intellectual  interpretation 
of  the  word  enjoyment.  There  is  no  need  to  press  the  point  to  the 
Utopian  theory  of  a  well-known  critic — that,  after  seeing  a  good  play 
of  domestic  sentiment  and  high  intention,  '  we  leave  the  theatre 
wiser,  better,  purer.'  The  following  occurrence,  for  which  I  can 
personally  vouch,  may  testify  otherwise.  It  was  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Grerman  Keed  entertainment  at  St.  George's  Hall. 

A  lady,  hurriedly  pressing  through  the  departing  crowd,  trod  upon 
the  foot  of  another. 

*  Clumsy  beast ! '  muttered  the  latter  irately. 

*  What  words  from  a  lady's   mouth ! '  said  the  first  in  shocked 
surprise. 

'  What  a  hoof  on  a  lady's  leg  !  was  the  retort,  accompanied  by  a 
supercilious  stare  of  contempt. 
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And  these  two  had  just  been  sitting  through  a  simple  modest 
little  story  of  affection  and  filial  piety.  If  the  theory  of  the  drama's 
immediate  influence  were  true,  I  tremble  to  think  what  would  have 
been  the  language  of  such  an  incident  after  a  performance — let  us  say 
— of  the  Stage  Society. 

Yet,  it  is  on  record  that  a  passion-tossed  man  with  murder  in 
his  heart,  after  witnessing  The  Bells,  wrote  to  Henry  Irving,  in  all 
humility  and  gratitude,  that  his  vivid  portrayal  of  the  torture-haunted 
innkeeper  had  saved  him  from  a  desperate  crime.  Many  of  our 
dramatists  could  tell  of  similar  epistolary  testimony  to  the  moral 
influence  of  their  plays  on  the  morbid  consciences  of  impressionable 
playgoers.  Whether  this  influence  outlasts  the  virtuous  impulse 
of  the  letter-writer  may  be  questioned,  but  certainly  a  play  like 
The  Profligate  provides  the  nether  regions  with  plenty  of  the  pro- 
verbial paving. 

Yet,  at  least,  there  is  evidence  that  impressionable,  earnest  play- 
goers still  exist,  though  we  must  regret  that  they  are  in  so  small 
a  minority.  We  must  remember  they  have  founded  clubs — and 
disorganised  them — and,  in  spite  of  exhortations  from  distinguished 
men  of  letters,  they  continue  to  occupy  the  gallery  and  the  pit; 
while,  in  displaying  their  primeval  instincts  to  shout  when  they  are 
£<lad,  and  groan  when  they  are  sorry,  they  supply  indeed  a  grateful 
note  of  sincerity — long  may  they  reign  aloft ! 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  two  or  three  actors  in  London — it 
would  be  invidious  to  name  them — whose  influence  upon  their 
audience  is  direct  and  personal.  The  playgoer  who  visits  their 
theatres  does  so  because  he  wants  to  see  the  leading  actor;  it 
matters  little  what  he  is  playing,  or  with  whom :  here  it  is  the  man, 
the  individual,  who  attracts,  and  these  actors  suffer  less  than  any 
others  from  the  prevalent  jealousy  of  their  calling.  At  the  same 
time  they  often  overshadow  the  creator  of  the  play  which  affords 
them  their  opportunity. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prominence  now  given  in  the  periodical 
press  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  theatre,  it  is  not  a  little 
disconcerting  to  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  seek  enter- 
lainment  in  the  playhouse,  or  go  there  for  mere  pastime,  neither 
know  nor  care  who  wrote  the  play,  while  they  never  think  of  re- 
garding it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  work  of  art  expressive  of  a 
certain  writer's  individuality.  In  the  provincial  and  suburban  pits 
the  programme  is  seldom  consulted  as  to  the  author's  identity, 
while  even  in  West  End  theatres,  where  one  might  expect  the 
audiences  to  be  more  '  in  the  movement,'  one  constantly  hears 
Messrs.  Pinero,  Jones,  Grrundy,  Haddon  Chambers,  and  Carton 
credited  with  each  other's  work.  I  have  even  heard  a  melodrama  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Kaleigh  attributed  to  the  author  of  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  \  But  our  dramatists  may  take  comfort  from  the  story 
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of  the  old  labourer,  who  had  lived  his  life  out  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
watching  the  pilgrims  come  and  go  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and,  on  being  asked,  'Who  was  this  Shakespeare?'  scratched  his 
head  for  some  minutes,  and  replied  doubtfully,  '  I  be'ant  quite  sure, 
I  think  he  writ  the  Boible.' 

But,  if  the  reputation  of  artists  gains  nothing  from,  and  even 
suffers  at,  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  playgoer,  he  is  less  ridiculous 
than  the  pretentiously  omniscient  person.  We  all  have  met  the 
man  who  declares  he  was  invited  to  consultation  before  the  play  was 
accepted,  his  advice  asked  as  to  the  choice  of  the  cast,  and  his 
decision  taken  as  final  in  regard  to  all  the  details  of  production.  No 
less  are  we  acquainted  with  the  woman  who  talks  of  all  the  actors 
and  actresses  by  their  Christian  names,  and  retails  with  much  pride 
anecdotes  intended  to  reveal  the  intimacy  of  her  relations  with  them. 

'Doesn't  Cyril  look  sweet?'  I  heard  a  gushing  young  maiden 
exclaim  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  innocently  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Maude's  part  was  being  played  on  that  occasion  by  an 
understudy. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  attitude  towards  the  play  and 
players  is  everywhere  more  respectful,  more  interested,  and  more 
earnest  than  it  is  in  London.  Different  countries  have,"  of  course, 
different  manners,  and  whereas  the  American,  admittedly  the  most 
sincere  lover  of  the  theatre,  will,  like  the  Snark  of  fable,  '  softly  and 
silently  vanish  away '  if  the  entertainment  be  not  to  his  fancy,  the 
Englishman,  who  comes  to  laugh,  remains  to  boo  if  his  expectations 
are  not  fulfilled ;  the  Frenchman  shows  his  characteristic  exuberance 
in  joy  as  well  as  in  despair;  and  the  forceful  character  of  the  German 
is  displayed  by  his  liking  for  short  prices  and  long  programmes. 
Here  in  town  we  seem  to  grow  yearly  more  frivolous  and  flippant,  and 
less  sincere,  while  an  engrossing  egotism  combined  with  a  flagrant 
commercialism  stultifies  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  Voltaire  accounted  acting  the  finest. 

The  public  and  confidential  intimacies  of  the  newspaper  interview, 
and  what  one  might  call  the  refereedom  of  the  personal  paragraph, 
supplemented  by  the  photograph  postcard,  may  have  done  much  to 
cheapen  the  artistic  influence  of  the  theatre,  through  arousing  an 
interest  in  the  private  lives  of  the  players.  Yet  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  this  interest,  for  it  breathes  popularity  for  the  actor  and  the 
actress,  who  might  as  well  retire  as  attempt  to  exist  upon  the  stage 
without  it.  Nor  would  I  so  far  affect  the  laudator  temporis  acti — a 
favourite  pose,  by  the  way,  of  the  pleader  for  reform — as  to  suggest  that 
the  playgoer  who  was  wont  to  revel  in  the  acting  of  a  David  Grarrick 
or  a  Mrs.  Siddons  would  not  equally  have  gratified  his  curiosity  con- 
cerning their  personalities  in  private  had  the  opportunities  of  intimate 
publicity  been  what  they  are  to-day.  Indeed,  is  it  not  on  record 
that  Edmund  Kean  himself  was  hissed  on  the  stage  for  the  exposure 
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of  a  moral  delinquency  when  he  should  have  been  applauded  for  the 
triumphant  exposition  of  his  glorious  art  ?  And  were  not  the  frail 
favourites  of  the  stage  in  the  period  of  elegant  manners  pilloried  in 
scandalous  pamphlets  if  only  they  were  beautiful,  talented,  and  frail 
enough  to  make  the  pamphlets  saleable  ?  And  did  not  the  quarrels  of 
rival  actresses,  obstreperous  actors,  and  oppressive  managers  make  racy 
reading,  and  provide  the  talk  of  the  town  ?  And  all  this  irrespective 
of  the  play  and  the  author  ! 

Yet  we  have  an  idea  that  in  the  old  days  people  who  went  to  the 
play  went  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  or  the  acting,  or  both ; 
anyhow  we  like  to  think  that  they  did.  We  like  to  believe  in  a 
sturdy  race  of  playgoers  of  the  past,  who  attended  the  theatre  with 
the  honest  intention  of  giving  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the 
play  and  its  interpretation,  recking  not  of  the  paltry  scenery  and 
tawdry  irrelevant  costume,  and  just  content  to  be  moved  to  the,depths 
of  their  being  by  ( two  boards  and  a  passion.'  We  like  to  picture 
euch  an  audience,  with  a  Hazlitt  and  a  Charles  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
it,  opening  the  floodgates  of  its  enthusiasm,  and  helping  to  make 
immortal  reputations. 

And  yet — and  yet,  when  we  ask  where  are  the  plays  of  yester- 
year, the  great  plays  that  such  intelligent  playgoers  ought  to  have 
demanded  for  a  Grarrick,  a  Kemble,  and  a  Kean,  we  find  that  not 
only  are  these  as  non-existent  as  the  Crawford-Humbert  millions, 
but  that  Shakespeare  himself  in  shoddy  mutilated  forms  satisfied 
those  critical  playgoers  of  the  past,  and  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  illusion  of  tradition  is  before  us,  and  theatrical  audiences  in 
England  were  no  less  gregariously  unintelligent  a  century  or  so 
ago  than  they  are  to-day.  But  that  they  used  to  put  more  heart 
Into  their  playgoing,  that  they  listened  less  perfunctorily,  we  may 
believe,  and  it  is  just  this  whole-heartedness  of  attention  that  our 
present  playgoing  so  sadly  lacks.  We  have  the  actors,  the  managers, 
and  the  dramatists,  capable  of  producing  a  great  national  drama; 
what  is  wanted  are  audiences  eager  to  make  it  possible,  alert  with 
sympathy,  and  anxious  to  encourage  it  and  give  it  welcome.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  people  shall  go  to  the  theatre  bent  on 
bringing  to  the  appreciation  of  the  art  which  is  set  before  them, 
all  that  is  artistically  responsive  in  themselves  ?  That  they  shall 
meet  thought  with  thought,  imagination  with  imagination,  that 
they  shall  listen  and  look  with  their  brains  as  well  as  their  senses  ? 

When  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  stage,  and  not  the 
coulisse,  is  the  real  object  of  the  playgoer's  attention,  then  perhaps 
a  theatrical  millennium  will  arrive,  and  author,  actor,  manager, 
audience,  and  even  critic,  will  be  as  a  happy  family  linked  by  one 
common  interest — the  building  of  a  great  living  dramatic  literature. 

E.  ARIA. 

G  2 
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OUR    UNEDUCATED   OFFICERS 

A   TRENCHANT  REPORT 


THE  great  war  just  brought  to  a  close,  among  the  many  far-reaching 
results  which  it  has  achieved,  will  be  noted,  we  believe,  in  history 
as  having  been  the  cause  of  an  entire  revolution  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Army. 

The  report  now  before  us  of  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  this 
subject  is  the  first  fruit,  so  to  speak,  of  our  war  experiences,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  startling  and  remarkable  document.  As  we  all  know,  there 
have  been  before  now  reports  of  committees  and  commissions  furnished 
to  the  War  Office,  reports  on  this  very  subject  and  on  many  others  of 
equal  importance,  such  as  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  itself. 
It  has  been  asked,  What  are  the  fruits  of  these  laborious  and  con- 
stantly recurring  investigations  ?  The  answer  is  nil.  They  had 
none,  or  at  least  infinitesimal  results ;  the  stone  was  carefully  rolled 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  when  it  nearly  reached  the  summit  it  was 
allowed  to  roll  down  again.  The  reports  were  carefully  pigeon-holed 
and  placed  no  doubt  in  security  on  the  shelves  of  the  War  Office 
library,  where  they  remain  at  the  present  day,  undisturbed  and 
unnoticed. 

We  have,  however,  better  hopes  for  the  fate  of  the  report  just 
issued ;  the  public  mind  is  thoroughly  awakened,  the  country  feels 
that  the  matter  is  too  serious  to  be  shelved  and  neglected.  Our 
sacrifices,  our  disasters  in  the  late  war  have  produced  an  impression 
which  cannot  be  effaced,  nor  could  any  Government  or  any  War 
Minister  venture  to  disregard  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  exist- 
ing system  which  the  Committee  have  found  it  their  duty  to  express. 
Considering  the  strong  language  used  and  the  sweeping  changes 
which  have  been  recommended,  the  first  feeling  which  must  strike 
any  one  who  reads  the  report  is  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
unanimous — that  there  should  have  been  no  minority  dissent — or  at 
least  that  there  should  not  have  been  by  a  milk-and-water  recom- 
mendation internal  evidence  of  a  compromise  between  conflicting  or 
discordant  opinions.  This  unanimity  and  the  forcible  nature  of  the 
language  used  not  only  add,  in  a  degree  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, to  the  value  of  the  report,  but  fully  account  for  the 
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widespread  interest,  not  to  say  sensation,  which  it  has  cansed 
throughout  the  country.  It  reveals  a  condition  of  matters  of  which 
the  initiated,  those  behind  the  scenes,  had  perhaps  some  idea,  but 
of  which  the  general  public  had  absolutely  no  conception.  The 
Committee,  moreover,  in  its  composition  is  essentially  an  impartial 
and  representative  body,  with  sufficient  of  the  military  element  in 
it  to  remove  all  suggestion  of  its  conclusions  being  the  outcome 
of  civilian  ignorance  or  being  tinged  with  official  and  long-rooted 
prejudice. 

On  the  first  page  we  find  the  old  story,  an  instance  of  cheese- 
paring economy  with  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  Although 
during  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  found  necessary  largely  to  increase 
our  Army,  so  that  the  military  estimates  have  beenjswelled  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  been  regarded  with  consternation  by  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  Imperialism,  say,  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  the  one 
item  in  which  the  War  Office  in  all  its  wisdom  has  seen  an  opportunity 
to  effect  some  economy  has  been  in  the  education  and  training  of  its 
officers.  How  many  millions  this  economy  has  cost  us  in  South  Africa  by 
the  recurrence  of  '  untoward  incidents  '  and  the  consequent  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  can  unfortunately  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  while  in  1890-91  only  0'23  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  estimates  was  spent  on  the  education  of  officers  of  the 
Army,  4,000£.  being  set  apart  as  a  reward  for  those  officers  attaining 
a  defined  standard  of  proficiency  in  certain  foreign  languages,  in 
1898-99  even  this  small  percentage  of  0'23  had  shrunk  to  0'22,  while 
the  reward  for  excellence  in  languages  had  been  reduced  to  1,000£. 
In  a  similar  manner  another  change  was  made  with  results,  as  it 
would  appear,  still  more  unfortunate,  likewise  from  motives  of 
economy :  the  post  of  Director-  General  of  Military  Education  was 
abolished,  and  the  supervision  of  educational  branches  handed  over 
to  the  Military  Secretary,  an  official  already  overworked  and  pre- 
occupied, who  by  no  possibility  could  devote  that  attention  to  this 
department  which  its  importance  required.  It  may  perhaps  be  only 
fair  to  mention  that  not  impossibly  other  reasons  besides  those  of 
economy  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  this 
important  educational  post.  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  office  were  square  pegs  in  round  holes,  appointed  not 
from  any  special  qualification  but  because,  being  old  and  deserving 
officers,  some  place  had  to  be  found  for  them.  In  some  cases  these 
appointments  remind  one  of  a  story  told  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
when  a  certain  nobleman  was  suggested  to  him  as  a  suitable  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  replied,  '  No ;  he  swears  too  much.  Let  him  be 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  can  do  no 
harm  there.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  times  the  powers  in 
authority  at  the  War  Office,  in  whom  is  vested  the  dispensing  of 
patronage,  will  not  be  influenced  by  similar  motives,  but  will  be 
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more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  efficient  instruction  for  the 
officers  of  the  Army  than  those  who  for  so  many  years  reigned 
supreme  in  Pall  Mall.  The  Committee  now  recommend  that  the 
supervision  and  control  of  military  education  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  general  officer  with  the  title  of  Inspector- General  of  Military 
Education,  and  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  an  '  advisory  Board '  and 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Adjutant-General,  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  training  of  officers,  and  not  as  heretofore  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  We  think  that  the  soundness  of  such  a  re- 
commendation can  scarcely  be  questioned.  It  seems,  however,  a 
subject  for  regret  that  the  old  system,  which  worked  extremely  well, 
has  not  been  resumed,  and  that  the  so-called  *  Advisory  Board '  should 
not  be  named  a  *  council  of  military  education/  thereby  throwing 
responsibility  on  each  individual  member  and  placing  the  Board  in 
a  more  independent  position  than  could  be  occupied  by  those  who 
were  only  qualified  to  give  advice,  which  might  be  accepted  or  dis- 
regarded at  pleasure. 

The  Committee  divide  the  subject  of  their  reference  into  three 
distinct  heads : 

(1)  The  antecedent  education  of  Army  candidates. 

(2)  The  intermediate  education  of  the  same. 

(3)  The  military  training  of  the  young  officer. 

Under  the  first  head  there  is  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  system 
of  education  now  practised,  by  our  great  public  schools — a  censure 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  headmasters  of  two  great  public 
schools,  Eton  and  St.  Paul's,  are  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
following  passage  on  page  2  of  the  report  should  be  carefully  read 
by  all  parents,  and  should  still  more  be  taken  to  heart  by  those  who 
are  trusted  by  parents  to  educate  their  boys : 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations  the  Committee  have  been  impressed  by  the 
•widespread  dissatisfaction — a  feeling  expressed  by  practically  all  the  witnesses — 
•with  the  present  state  of  education,  both  military  and  general,  among  the  officers 
of  the  Army  as  a  class.  Officers  are  stated  to  be  deficient  in  general  education. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  has  expressed  himself  as  dissatisfied  with  both  the 
general  and  technical  education  of  the  officer;  and  many  other  witnesses  had 
stated  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  officers  unable  to  write  a  good  letter 
or  to  draw  up  an  intelligent  report.  The  general  trend  of  the  evidence,  in  short, 
is  to  indicate  that  the  early  education  of  the  young  officer  has  not,  hitherto,  been 
conducted  on  proper  lines. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  such 
high  school  fees  are  charged  for  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  as 
in  England.  There  is  no  country  where  the  profession  of  school- 
master has  so  many  prizes,  is  so  well  paid,  or  is  in  such  high 
repute.  The  education  of  an  Oppidan  at  Eton  costs  his  parents  not 
far  short  of  300Z.  a  year,  and  much  the  same  at  Harrow,  while  at  the 
other  public  schools — not  excluding  Wellington,  originally  founded, 
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so  it  was  asserted,  to  give  a  '  cheap  and  good  education  to  sons  of 
deserving  officers  ' — the  expenses  although  somewhat  less  are  much 
on  the  same  scale.  Let  any  one  compare  our  school  charges  with 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Italy  or 
Switzerland,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  more  it  costs  to  educate  a 
boy  of  the  upper  classes  in  this  than  in  any  other  country.  We 
Jbndly  cherish  the  belief — a  belief  not  unfounded — that  our  public- 
school  education  develops  other  qualities  even  more  valuable  than 
book  learning.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  this  latter  branch 
of  education  should  not  be  '  conducted  on  proper  lines.'  It  would 
appear  that  the  sooner  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Public 
Schools  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject,  the  better  will  it  be  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  credit  and  the  educational  efficiency  of 
English  youth. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  think  the  Committee  might 
well  have  called  attention,  namely,  the  comparative  failure  of  our 
public  schools,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  to  educate  boys 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  pass  into  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich 
without  the  assistance  of  crammers.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate 
the  services  which  this  hard-working  and  most  successful  class  of 
men  have  rendered  to  education ;  still,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
their  very  existence  in  such  large  numbers  in  itself  indicates  a 
deficiency  in  the  teaching  of  our  great  public  schools.  Of  course 
there  are  and  always  will  be  found  some  boys  who  will  not  work, 
and  others  who  cannot  learn,  but  these  probably  form  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Therefore  it  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  as 
it  used  to  be  until  very  recently,  that  parents  should  be  forced  to 
remove  boys  from  public  schools  where  education  had  on  an  average 
cost  over  200L  a  year,  and  to  send  them  to  expensive  crammers,  where 
they  are  free  from  adequate  restraint  and  subject  to  influences  and 
temptations,  not  unfrequently  most  prejudicial  to  youths  at  so  im- 
pressionable an  age,  in  order  that  they  might  have  any  chance  of 
competing  successfully  at  Army  examinations. 

The  Committee,  very  rightly,  as  we  think,  take  serious  exception 
to  the  present  form  of  entrance  examination,  and  suggest  various 
alterations  and  improvements,  too  long  to  be  reviewed  in  this 
article,  but  which  appear  on  the  whole  judicious  and  practical.  The 
main  feature  of  these  new  proposals,  in  which  we  think  all  must 
fully  concur,  is  that  a  '  knowledge  of  English  should  be  insisted  on 
as  tested  by  composition,  together  with  the  main  facts  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  this,  should  hold  the 
first  place  in  the  examination  and  be  exacted  from  all  candidates.' 
When  reading  this  passage  one  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  some 
of  the  speeches  of  the  late  Mr.  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke. 
He  was  himself  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  well  known  at  the 
universities,  but  he  complained — we  cannot  recall  the  exact  words — 
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that  when  a  clever  young  man  had  completed  his  school  and  university  education, 
as  a  rule  he  could  write  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  particles,  but  could  not  ask  for 
his  dinner  in  a  German  hotel ;  he  knew  every  island  in  the  yEgean  Sea,  but 
scarcely  realised  the  difference  between  Bombay  and  Bengal ;  and  that  whereas  he 
would  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  legends  of  heathen  mythology,  he  pro- 
bably had  never  heard  of  Lord  North,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  effect  which 
his  policy  produced  on  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  next  come  to  the  second  head  of  the  Committee's  report, 
namely,  'The  Intermediate  Education  of  Army  Candidates/  This 
naturally  deals  with  the  military  colleges  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst, 
which,  very  wisely,  as  we  think,  it  recommends  should  be  retained. 
It  seems  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  another  instance  of 
War  Office  parsimony  disclosed  in  this  valuable  report. 

The  Committee  make  a  serious  complaint  against  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  the  cadets  at  Woolwich  ;  they  say :  '  The  practice  of 
making  two,  three,  or  four  cadets  sleep  in  one  small  room  is  on  all 
grounds  objectionable,  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  in  view  of  the 
large  sums  annually  paid  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
sons.'  Both  in  the  case  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  each  cadet  should  have  a  separate  bedroom,  and 
also  that  the  servants  who  attend  to  them  should  be  given  wages 
on  which  they  can  live  and  which  render  payments  from  the  cadets 
themselves  superfluous.  Apparently  at  neither  institution  is  this 
now  the  case — the  servants  are  unable  to  exist  on  the  wages  given 
by  Government,  but  nevertheless  the  cadets  are  forbidden  to  pay  them, 
and  at  Sandhurst  have  even  to  sign  a  monthly  certificate  that  no 
such  payments  are  made.  '  As  a  result  of  this  system  at  both  the 
Academy  and  at  the  Military  College  one  of  the  first  lessons  which 
the  cadet  receives  is  that  it  is  a  venial  thing  to  disobey  orders/  It  is 
also  most  undesirable  that  a  Government  college  should  be  a  military 
variety  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  report  on 
these  two  military  colleges ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  while  of  Woolwich 
there  is  modified  approval,  scarcely  a  good  word  is  said  for  Sandhurst. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  changes  suggested  are 
radical  and  sweeping,  not  only  as  regards  the  examinations,  but  also 
as  to  the  training  and  organisation.  In  almost  every  one  of  the 
recommendations  we  fully  concur ;  there  is,  however,  one  to  which  at 
the  outset  we  must  take  strong  exception.  It  is  recommended  that 
'  instruction  in  foreign  languages  should  be  discontinued,  with  the 
exception  of  Hindustani,  which  should  be  crnfined  to  those  cadets 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps/  In  view  of  other 
portions  of  the  report,  in  which  the  Committee  call  attention  to  the 
ignorance  of  modern  languages  displayed  by  British  officers,  and 
advise  a  more  practical  test  in  the  examinations  together  with  the 
avoidance  of  '  catch  questions,'  it  seems  strange  they  should  suggest 
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that  during  the~two  years  which  it  is  recommended  a  cadet  should 
pass  at  Sandhurst,  he  should  be  allowed  entirely  to  forget  even  the 
one  language  which  in  the  entrance  examination  he  must  be  proved 
to  know  satisfactorily.  The  ignorance  displayed  by  British  officers 
of  foreign  languages  has  long  been  a  reproach  against  our  system  of 
education.  Apparently  the  Committee  are  fully  alive  to  this,  and 
on  page  35  of  their  report  they  dwell  at  considerable  length 
on  the  inducements  which  should  be  given  to  encourage  officers  to 
cultivate  such  proficiency.  It  therefore  seems  somewhat  strange 
they  should  recommend  that,  during  the  two  most  valuable  learning 
years  of  a  young  man's  life,  no  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  keep- 
ing up  that  knowledge  of  languages  which  he  had  already  acquired. 
Then,  again,  the  following  question  was  circulated  to  certain  com- 
manding officers  : 

"When  filling  up  the  confidential  reports  of  officers  are  you  in  the  habit  of  test- 
ing in  any  way  the  proficiency  of  your  officers  in  the  languages  with  which  they 
may  claim  to  be  acquainted?  For  instance  the  majority  of  officers,  or  at  any  rate 
a  considerable  proportion,  are  believed  to  have  usually  returned  themselves  annu- 
ally in  their  confidential  reports  as  acquainted  with  French  and  German :  have 
you  ever  heard  of  their  statements  on  this  point  being  tested  ? 

The  answer  to  the  above  query  is  as  follows  : 

No  commanding  officer  tests  the  statement  of  the  officer  reported  on,  nor  have 
they  ever  heard  of  its  being  done.  [The  0.  C.  29th  Regimental  District  tested  all 
the  officers  he  reported  on  who  claimed  to  be  acquainted  with  German.] 

A  curious  instance  of  the  value  of  such  confidential  reports  once 
came  under  our  own  notice.  A  deputation  of  German  officers,  on  a 
visit  to  England,  paid  a  visit  to  an  English  cavalry  regiment,  the 
majority  of  whose  officers  were  public-school  men,  mainly  educated 
at  Eton  and  Harrow.  A  number  of  these  claimed  knowledge  of 
German.  The  Colonel  consulted  the  last  confidential  report  and 
detailed  the  German  scholars  to  entertain  the  German  officers. 
Only  one  of  them,  however,  was  able  to  address  a  word  to  the  guests 
in  their  own  language,  and  this  fortunate  exception  had  not  been 
at  a  public  school  at  all,  but  had  spent  some  years  at  a  crammer's  in 
Stutgard.  Fortunately,  however,  every  one  of  the  German  officers 
could  speak  more  or  less  English.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that 
this  recommendation  of  the  Committee  regarding  the  discontinuance 
of  instruction  in  languages  at  Sandhurst  may  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded. 

All  the  other  changes  suggested  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
this  college  appear  deserving  of  most  serious  attention,  although 
possibly  in  some  minor  details  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  modify 
them.  "We  especially  commend  the  recommendations  which  tend  to 
attract  the  best  possible  class  of  officers  to  fill  the  educational  posts 
at  the  college,  and  the  abolition  of  the  titles  of  Professor  and 
Instructor.  Hitherto  in  the  Army  there  has  been  a  tendency  rather 
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to  look  down  on  such  appointments,  and,  in  place  of  regarding  them 
as  a  certain  stepping-stone  to  further  employment,  to  consider  them 
almost  a  disqualification  for  practical  and  important  posts  in  the 
field.  This  feeling,  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  Army,  very 
naturally  permeated  to  the  cadets  themselves,  and  by  no  means 
tended  to  improve  the  discipline  or  well-being  of  the  college.  In 
view  of  the  ebullition  among  the  cadets  which  has  been  reported 
while  we  write,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  such  breaches  of  discipline  have  not  unfrequently 
occurred  at  intervals  and  reached  an  acute  stage,  when  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  sending  young  officers  to  Sandhurst  after  they  had 
served  a  year  with  their  regiments,  as  is  done  in  Germany.  Another 
instance  occurs  to  us,  not  indeed  within  the  memory  of  any  officer 
now  serving  in  the  Army,  nor  do  we  suppose  from  obvious  reasons 
that  any  detailed  record  of  it  has  been  retained  at  the  War  Office — 
but  still  the  history  lives  strong  in  tradition,  and  it  is  so  ludicrous  in 
its  details  that  it  seems  worth  relating. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  Sandhurst  cadets  complained, 
apparently  with  good  reason,  of  being  half  starved.  They  made 
respectful  complaints,  which  were  disregarded ;  at  last  they  rose  in 
revolt  and  occupied  the  fort,  which  still  exists  behind  the  college. 
Threats  and  remonstrances  produced  no  effect  on  them,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  subdue  them  by  force.  They  had  adopted  the 
precaution  of  taking  their  arms  and  ammunition  with  them  into  the 
fort,  and  also  to  provision  it.  Moreover  the  military  instruction 
they  had  received  was  turned  to  full  account ;  there  were  sentinels, 
guards,  picquets,  and  foraging  parties  under  strong  escorts — in  fact, 
the  authorities  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  devise  some  method  how 
they  might  subdue  the  rebels.  At  last  a  brilliant  idea  struck  the 
Governor ;  he  applied  for  the  assistance  of  a  regiment  from  Aldershot. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  public  or  for  the  parents  of  the  mutineers ; 
the  possibility  of  the  '  brutal  soldiers '  shooting  down  these  gallant 
boys  was  too  atrocious,  and  the  Governor  had  to  capitulate  at  discre- 
tion. There  was  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  mutineers  were  asked  what 
terms  they  would  accept ;  their  terms  were  most  generous,  they  only 
bargained  for  better  food  and  more  of  it,  together  with  a  complete 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences.  These  conditions  the  authorities 
were  only  too  glad  to  accept,  and  it  is  also  related  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  day  was  much  impressed  by  the  military 
ability,  resource,  powers  of  command,  and  skilful  diplomacy  of  the 
chief  ringleader,  who  had  organised  the  mutiny  and  conducted  the 
operations  throughout.  In  fact,  so  much  impressed  was  he  that  he 
sent  for  the  boy  and  assured  him  that  his  future  military  career 
would  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  by  this  incident,  but  that  every 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  of  turning  his  great  ability  to 
good  account.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  happened  to 
this  promising  boy,  as  tradition  on  this  point  is  unhappily  silent. 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Sandhurst  it  seems  worth  while  to 
quote  just  one  paragraph  of  the  Committee's  report  as  a  specimen 
of  their  complete  condemnation  of  the  college  as  it  is  now  organised. 
When  speaking  of  the  existing  course  of  instruction  it  is  said  : 

As  an  illustration  of  the  system  now  pursued,  it  appears  that  the  cadets  are 
required  to  pipeclay  their  own  buff  waist-belts,  but  that  their  rifles  are  cleaned 
for  them.  This  is  remarkable,  for  while  a  cadet  might  acquire  a  familiarity  with 
the  mechanism  of  a  rifle  from  being  required  to  clean  it,  the  educational  value  of 
pipeclaying  a  belt  is  extremely  slight. 

"We  next  come  to  the  third  head  of  the  report — namely,  '  The 
Training  of  the  Young  Officer/  We  cannot  but  regret  that  when 
dealing  with  this  branch  of  their  subject  the  Committee  have  been  so 
sweeping  in  their  reflections,  not  only  on  the  qualifications  but  also 
on  the  zeal  of  young  officers.  It  is  said : 

The  Committee  have  been  informed  on  very  high  authority  that  the  majority 
of  young  officers  will  not  work  unless  compelled,  that  keenness  is  out  of  fashion, 
that  it  is  not  the  correct  form ;  the  spirit  and  fashion  is  rather  not  to  show  keen- 
ness, and  the  idea  is,  to  put  it  in  a  few  words,  to  do  as  little  as  they  possibly  can. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  more  serious 
reflection  than  the  above  on  the  professional  zeal  and  character  of 
the  young  British  officer.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite  unjustifiable — 
not,  perhaps,  as  regards  actual  knowledge,  but  most  certainly  as 
regards  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  rise  in  their  profession.  Human 
nature  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  unless  the  authorities 
afford  officers  facilities  for  studying  their  profession  and  hold  out 
some  inducements  for  them  to  attain  more  proficiency,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  young  men  should  devote  more  attention  to 
manly  exercises  and  games  than  to  dull  military  routine  which  no 
pains  is  taken  to  render  either  interesting  or  instructive — more 
especially  if  professional  zeal  or  ability  carries  with  it  no  substantial 
reward. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  years  this  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  British  Army.  The  training  was  dull,  uninteresting,  and 
unpractical ;  money  was  grudged  and  not  unfrequently  absolutely 
withheld  for  manoeuvres,  the  only  means  of  training  troops  for  actual 
war,  while  military  ability  carried  with  it  no  reward.  The  officers 
selected  for  high  command  were  not  those  distinguished  on  account 
of  their  ability  or  military  knowledge,  but  were  men  who  chanced  to 
be  friends  of  those  in  authority  and  were  not  likely  to  give  trouble. 
The  Staff  College  was  viewed  with  the  greatest  disfavour,  as  it  inter- 
fered with  patronage,  and,  although  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
its  entire  abolition,  every  effort  was  made  to  discredit  its  training 
and  to  ignore  the  claims  for  employment  of  those  officers  who  had 
passed  it  with  credit. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  if  such  a  state  of  matters  existed 
throughout  the  British  Army  for  so  many  years,  that  there  should  still 
be  an  absence  of  sound  professional  knowledge  among  many  of  its 
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officers,  and  that  the  old  leaven  of  indifference  should  not  be  entirely 
eradicated.  We  believe,  however,  that  as  regards  the  Army  of  the 
present  day  the  remarks  of  the  Committee  are  far  too  sweeping. 
It  is  now  the  *  form J  and  fashion  to  be  keen.  British  officers  are  as 
anxious  as  those  of  any  other  army  to  learn  their  duties,  provided 
moderate  facilities  are  afforded  them  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  time  and  labour  they  devote 
to  professional  study  has  not  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  The 
following  paragraph,  quoted  from  page  32  of  the  report,  which  deals 
with  examinations  for  promotion,  is  much  to  the  point : 

It  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  examinations,  however  much  they  have  improved 
in  form,  will  have  any  real  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  officer  so  long  as  the 
whole  system  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  subsequent 
career  of  an  officer  whether  he  passes  with  the  highest  possible  distinction  or  only 
succeeds  in  scraping  through.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  an  officer  who  is 
recorded  as  f  distinguished '  in  any  subject,  or  who  secures  a  special  certificate  for 
efficiency,  derives  therefrom  any  advantage  whatever. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the 
important  subject  of  cavalry  expenses.  At  the  present  time  the  supply 
of  candidates  for  cavalry  commissions  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  hence 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  standard  of  examination  and 
to  admit  to  the  mounted  branch  young  men  who  could  not  compete 
successfully  for  admission  to  the  other  service.  As  from  the  special 
nature  of  their  duties  in  actual  war  young  cavalry  officers  are  thrown 
more  on  their  own  initiative,  and  have  to  use  their  own  intelligence 
more  than  is  required  of  infantry,  artillery,  or  engineer  officers — in 
fact,  as  the  fate  of  an  army  and  the  success  of  a  campaign  may  hinge 
on  the  reconnoitring  report  of  a  cavalry  subaltern — such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  only  deplorable,  but  absolutely  dangerous.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  Committee  point  out 
that  the  leaven  must  come  from  the  top.  The  authorities  must 
show  the  example  and  reduce  the  necessary  expenses  of  officers  by 
providing  them  with  chargers,  as  in  the  Field  Artillery,  by  reducing 
the  expense  of  dragging  about  useless  furniture,  and  many  other 
unnecessary  expenses,  such  as  continual  alteration* in  extravagant 
uniforms.  When  this  is  done  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  command- 
ing officers  to  see  that,  while  an  officer  with  means  is  not  irritated 
and  annoyed  by  vexatious  sumptuary  regulations,  it  may  be  possible 
for  any  young  man  with,  say,  2001.  a  year  besides  his  pay  to  serve  in 
cavalry  without  running  into  debt.  We  may  add  that  it  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  in  this  matter  may  not 
run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  by  instituting  absurd  restrictive 
enactments  prevent  young  men  of  independent  fortune  and  the  best 
class  from  joining  the  Army.  The  services  of  the  Yeomanry,  both 
officers  and  troopers,  in  South  Africa  have  shown  that  a  man  may  have 
an  income  of  many  thousands  a  year  and  yet  may  be  self-denying, 
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self-sacrificing,  and  willing  to  endure  any  hardship  or  face  any 
danger.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  this  class  were  in  any  way  deterred 
from  embracing  the  Army  as  a  profession. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  we  must  call  attention  to  a  striking 
phenomenon — for  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name — in  connection  with 
this  most  remarkable  and  sensational  report.  It  appears  that  the 
Committee  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  examined  no  fewer  than 
seventy-two  witnesses — some  of  them  more  than  once,  and  many  at 
great  length,  and  among  these  witnesses  the  name  of  Lord  Wolseley 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  fact,  we  understand  he  was  never 
invited  to  attend  or  to  give  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  unrivalled  experience.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  un- 
accountable omission  detracts  much  from  the  value  of  the  report  as  a 
whole. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  for  many 
years  at  the  War  Office,  not  only  in  subordinate  posts  and  as  Quarter- 
master and  Adjutant-General  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but  also 
for  five  years  as  Commander-in -Chief.  Hence  while  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  has  spent  nearly  all  his  service  in  India  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  in  all  matters  connected  with  Indian 
organisation,  so  Lord  Wolseley  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  same 
position  regarding  our  home  army,  as  no  one  has  had  so  great  an 
opportunity  of  studying  it.  The  omission  of  Lord  Wolseley's  evi- 
dence is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  for,  say,  the  last  twenty-five 
years  he  has  been  the  recognised  champion  of  military  advancement 
and  education,  as  opposed  to  those  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  old  system  and  wished  to  leave  matters  as  they  were.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  for  many  years  past  the  British  Army  is  indebted 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Wolseley  for  any 
special  training  which  it  has  received.  There  is  another  reason  why 
the  evidence  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  would  have  been 
especially  valuable.  Being  now  freed  from  all  official  restraint  and 
in  an  independent  position,  he  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  speak 
his  mind  freely,  and  still  further,  having  been  so  many  years  behind 
the  scenes,  he  might  possibly  have  been  able  to  lift  the  veil  and  let 
the  British  public  know  whether  the  efficiency  of  their  Army,  which 
costs  them  so  dear,  is  made  to  suffer  from  ill-judged  parsimony.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  make  it  known  whether  those  responsible 
for  the  education  and  efficiency  of  the  Army  had  a  free  hand.  In 
conclusion  it  seems  only  right  that  due  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  his  action  in  appointing 
this  Committee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  most  energetic  efforts 
to  improve  the  British  Army  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

FKANK  S.  EUSSELL, 

Major-  General. 
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THE  twentieth  century  is  likely  to  be  characterised  by  a  war  of 
tariffs  and  a  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy,  rather  than  by  any 
great  change  in  the  balance  of  power  as  the  result  of  a  great  war, 
though  who  can  foresee  to  what  political  combination  the  struggle 
for  commercial  supremacy  between  Germany,  America,  and  England 
may  lead  ?  "We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  England,  which  was  the 
greatest  producer  of  iron  and  steel,  is  now  being  surpassed  by 
America  and  Germany.  England  is  still  the  largest  exporter  of 
these  products,  yet  pig  iron  from  the  new  mines  in  Cape  Breton, 
worked  by  American  capital  and  supported  by  Canadian  bounty-fed 
coal,  has  recently  been  sent  to  Glasgow. 

We  are  far  behind  Germany  in  our  electrical  appliances.  The 
Corporation  of  Manchester  have  taken  in  a  contract  for  a  large  portion 
of  their  electrical  plant  from  Germany,  which  was  able  to  supply 
it  far  cheaper  than  any  English  firm. 

American  capital  is  also  being  imported  into  England.     On  the 
Manchester  Ship   Canal   the  British   Westinghouse    Company   are 
preparing  for   large   electrical   works;  and  at  Rugby  the  Houston 
Company,  backed  by  American  capital,  are  setting  up  large  works 
to   supply   electric   traction.      American  capitalists  are   competing 
for  the  control  of  the  London  subways.     The  American  Shipping 
Combine  are  purchasing  the  principal  transatlantic  steamers,  mainly 
to  enable  them  to  control  the   freights   and   quote  through   rates 
over  the  American   lines,  say   from   Chicago  to  English  ports  or 
inland  towns.     Should  they  exercise  further  the  power  that  con- 
centrated capital  must  legitimately  have,  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  England   may  be   seriously  threatened.     To  illustrate   this  the 
chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association  has  pointed  out 
that   since   1890    2,096    British    steamships,   with    a   tonnage   of 
1,836,000  tons,  have  been  sold  to  foreigners;   and   as  the  foreign 
owners  will  be  able  to  select  their  own  ports,  if  London  does  not 
offer  greater  facilities  for  the  large  steamers  they  will  be  sent  to 
other  ports. 

It  is  this  commercial  crisis  that  makes  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  the  Port  of  London  important  to  every  Englishman, 
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though  the  desire  of  the  amalgamated  companies  of  the  London 
docks  to  obtain  by  legislation  funds  to  enlarge  their  docks  and  to 
pay  their  shareholders  higher  dividends  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  appointment. 

The  general  public  are  not  much  concerned  with  the  past  history 
of  these  dock  companies,  which  is  gone  into  fully  in  the  report, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  management  would  imperil  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  make  the  Port  of  London  an  up-to-date  port  instead 
of  one  with  a  record  of  past  success  and  of  present  inability  to  cope 
with  the  largest  class  of  vessels  now  employed ;  with  respect  to  these 
we  shall  have  to  mention  the  leading  facts. 

After  these  few  preliminary  remarks  it  is  first  necessary  to  state 
what  is  the  character  and  position  of  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
London. 

The  annual  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  London  may  be  taken  at  about 
15,000,000  tons,  and  only  about  half  of  this  uses  the  docks;  the 
other  half  of  the  tonnage  (though  many  of  these  vessels  are  counted 
several  times  over,  as  in  the  case  of  short-voyage  steamers)  is  com- 
posed of  small  vessels  mostly  about  1,000  tons  and  under,  very 
largely  colliers  or  steamers  which  have  their  own  wharves,  and  only 
a  small  portion  now  pay  dues  owing  to  exemption  of  lighters  and 
coasting  trade. 

The  trade  is  thus  composed  of  two  main  classes.  First,  there  is 
the  inland  or  coasting  trade,  and  the  direct  trade  for  the  supply  of 
the  commercial  wants  and  the  food  of  London,  which  increases  with 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  will  increase  as  long  as  those 
wants  can  most  cheaply  be  supplied  by  water  carriage  in  com- 
petition with  the  railway  companies ;  even  then  Southampton, 
Dover,  or  Newhaven  may  be  able  to  compete  with  London  if  the  Port 
of  London  is  not  improved.  Second,  the  transhipment  trade,  includ- 
ing that  to  the  Continent  and  to  Eastern  and  Western  ports.  This 
has  largely  diminished  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
enabled  the  Mediterranean  ports  to  obtain  goods  from  the  East  by  a 
direct  line  of  steamers,  and  by  the  improvement  of  the  ports  of 
Antwerp,  Kotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  in  the  North,  which  are 
now  the  distributing  ports  for  Central  Europe. 

London  is  not  the  only  port  affected  by  the  recent  growth  of  the 
enlarged  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.  The  French  are  alarmed 
at  the  decadence  of  their  ports,  and  an  article  appeared  in  the  Petit 
Marseillais l  commenting  on  a  report  from  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  from  which  I  glean  some  important  facts.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues  threw  open  the  Port  of  Antwerp  it  has 
been  constantly  progressing  :  from  a  port  tonnage  of  3,063,825  tons 
in  1880  it  had  increased  to  4,506,277  tons  in  1890,  to  5,322,262 

1  The  21st  of  April  1901. 
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tons  in  1895,  and  to  6,872,848  tons  in  1899  ;  it  is  at  this  time  the 
third  port  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  a  result  of  which  the 
Belgians  have  reason  to  be  proud.  But  the  principal  cause  is  that 
Antwerp  has  become  more  and  more  a,  so  to  speak,  supplementary  port 
of  the  German  Empire;  the  carrying  of  emigrants  to  America  is  very 
important,  and  it  is  especially  from  the  American  coast  that  the 
commercial  and  maritime  increase  comes.  Napoleon  wished  to  make 
Antwerp  a  pistol  pointed  at  London,  the  heart  of  England ;  and  does 
not  the  great  Belgian  port  somewhat  play  this  part  to-day  ? 

But  the  progress  of  Hamburg  is  still  more  significant.  In  1880 
Hamburg  was  only  the  fifth  port  of  Western  Europe,  and  came  after 
Marseilles,  with  a  port  tonnage  of  2,766,806  tons;  in  1899  Hamburg 
had  risen  to  the  second  rank,  and  closely  presses  London,  with  a  port 
tonnage  of  7,765,950  tons. 

This  remarkable  progress  is  due  to  three  causes — the  general 
development  of  Germany  since  the  war  of  1870-1871  ;  the 
marvellous  network  of  communications — railroads  for  light  and 
costly  goods,  canals  for  heavy  goods — which  border  upon  Hamburg ; 
and,  lastly,  the  initiative  spirit  and  the  activity  of  the  Hamburgers. 

Another  port  whose  progress  is  still  more  marked,  and  which 
although  situated  on  Dutch  territory  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  annexe  to  the  German  ports,  is  that  of  Eotterdam;  the 
seventh  in  1890,  it  is  to-day  the  fourth,  and  has  considerably  dis- 
tanced Marseilles,  going  from  1,681,650  tons  to  6,323,072. 

The  Port  of  Marseilles  from  the  fourth  rank  in  1880  has  fallen 
to  the  sixth  rank  in  1890,  though  the  amount  of  its  tonnage  has 
always  slowly  increased:  2,769,047  in  1880  to  3,458,914  in  1890 
and  4,699,168  in  1899. 

The  foreign  trade  of  London  and  Liverpool  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  foreign  ports  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  of 
London  and  Liverpool  are  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns  for 
1900  for  vessels  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  and  those  for  foreign 
ports  from  the  Petit  Marseillais : 


Position  as  a  port 

1880 

1899 

1880 

1899 

London 

5,970,341 

9,437,950 

3,467,609 

1 

1 

Liverpool 

4,913,324 

6,152,187 

1,238,863 

2 

5 

Antwerp 

3,063,825 

6,872,848 

3,809,023 

3 

3 

Marseilles 

2,769,047 

4,699,168 

1,930,121 

4 

6 

Hamburg 

2,766,806 

7,765,950 

4,999,144 

5 

2 

Havre  . 

1,969,000 

2,175,000 

206,000 

6 

81 

Rotterdam 

1,681,650 

6,323,072 

4,641,422 

7 

4 

1  Now  below  Bremen. 


To  return  to  the  transhipment  trade  of   the  Port  of  London ; 
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one  of  the  witnesses  attributes  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts  the 
diminution  of  the  trade  by  many  thousands  of  tons ;  in  point  of 
fact  it  practically  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  German  trade  which 
used  to  come  over  for  Australia  and  elsewhere.  The  result  of  that 
was  that  the  German  shipping  was  largely  increased.  That  was 
owing  to  no  cause  of  expense,  but  because  the  Legislature  decided 
that,  assuming  the  goods  could  be  in  any  way  thought  to  be 
attached  to  Great  Britain,  they  should  be  stopped  and  possibly  con- 
liscated  or  sent  back  in  certain  circumstances. 

These  transhipments  are  made  in  barges,  and  form  an  important 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  coasters  as  well  as  of  the  ocean  steamers, 
for  which  the  outward  cargo  is  of  great  importance;  and  it  is 
indispensable  that  these  goods  should  be  free  and  continue  to  be 
free  of  any  port  charges,  because  the  trade  has  to  be  brought  to 
London,  and  can  only  be  secured  at  a  minimum  freight  which  has  to 
cover  agency  and  shipping  charges  in  London,  otherwise  any  charges 
would  tend  to  drive  these  goods  to  Eotterdam  or  other  northern 
ports,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  resolution  of  the  Short 
Traders'  Association  which  they  have  laid  before  the  Commission. 

There  has  been  some  question  whether  the  trade  of  the  Port  of 
London  is  affected  by  the  dues  of  or  charges  incidental  to  the  Port, 
especially  as  compared  with  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

There  appears  to  be  a  difference  between  the  charges  in  the 
coasting  trade  in  small  ships  of  1,500  tons  and  under,  and  in  the 
ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  whose  owners  consider  London  a  dear  port — 
taking  into  consideration  pilotage  charges,  detention,  and  labour — as 
compared  with  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Hamburg.  The  detention 
in  London  is  greater  than  that  of  other  ports,  and  loss  of  time  means 
loss  of  money,  probably  100£.  to  1501.  a  day  in  some  cases. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  Port  of  London  is  the  want  of 
despatch  in  the  unloading  of  cargo  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the 
shipowner. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones  states  that  while  London  costs  about  the  same 
as  Liverpool  and  Avonmouth,  the  despatch  is  about  five  times  as  bad 
in  the  case  of  a  large  vessel  in  London. 

The  usage  of  the  Port  of  London  is,  that  if  required  by  the 
consignee  the  goods  have  to  be  delivered  not  merely  on  the  quay 
but  to  the  consignee's  barge.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  doing  this 
with  the  mixed  cargoes  that  large  steamers  now  convey,  and  it  is 
cheaper  for  the  shipowner  to  pay  Is.  GcL  or  2s.  per  ton  to  get  the 
sorting  done  on  the  delivery  made  on  the  quay  than  to  suffer  delay 
and  loss  consequent  on  the  ship  discharging  overside  to  craft. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  considers  that  shipowners  ought  to  be 
able  to  discharge  their  ships  in  dock,  on  to  the  dock  quay  entirety, 
as  they  do  in  all  great  ports,  and  that  the  subsequent  handling  of 
goods,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  away  by  barges  for  the  convenience  of 
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consignees,  should  be  at  the  cost  of  these  consignees ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  dock  plant  and  of  their  warehouses,  which  are 
simply  ground-floor  sheds,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discharge  in  toto 
the  large  cargoes  which  are  now  brought  into  the  docks. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  great  is  the  capacity  of  these  large 
ships.  Mr.  Douglas  Owen  points  out  that  the  cargo  of  a  vessel,  not 
by  any  means  of  the  largest  size — viz.  of  8,000  tons — would  require 
1,000  truckloads  or  fifty  trainloads  to  transport  it ;  how  can  it  be 
sorted,  whether  bags,  cases,  or  packages,  except  there  is  a  shed  into 
which  it  can  be  lifted  by  hydraulic  power,  with  five  or  seven  stories 
to  hold  different  classes  of  goods  ?  The  following  are  types  of  sheds 
recently  erected  in  the  Port  of  Manchester.  It  is  in  these  provisions 
which  are  supplied  in  the  newest  Port  of  Manchester  that  London  is 
deficient,  and  in  which  the  modern  ports  of  Antwerp  or  Hamburg 
have  the  advantage  over  London.  In  Manchester  a  line  of  railway 
and  road  for  waggons  run  into  the  sheds  so  as  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  the  cost  of  handling  the  goods.  Alongside  timber  ships 
a  floating  platform  is  placed  on  which  the  timber  is  stacked  and 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  port,  and  the  vessel  is  discharged  on  both 
sides  at  once,  on  to  the  platform  and  quay. 


The  custom  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool  is  to  make  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  from  the  vessel  on  to  the  quay  the  fulfilment  of  the 
freight  contract,  whereas  if  that  is  done  in  the  Port  of  London, 
quay  dues  are  payable  by  the  shipowner.  The  Atlantic  Transport 
Company  and  the  North  American  steamers  and  '  tramps '  have 
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adopted  the  Liverpool  custom,  with  the  result  that  the  cargo  is 
discharged,  on  an  average,  in  a  week  instead  of  three  weeks.  This 
change  has,  however,  met  with  great  opposition,  and  has  mainly  been 
adopted  by  the  American  traders. 

The  large  steamers  also  cannot  lie  with  safety  off  the  dock 
entrances,  and  if  ships  fail  from  any  cause  to  enter  with  the  tide 
they  have  to  return  to  Grravesend,  which  is  a  very  serious  drawback, 
especially  if  obliged |to  do  so  late  in  the  afternoon.  To  avoid  the 
delay  the  river  should  be  dredged,  so  as  to  give  a  wider  and  deeper 
channel  westward  of  the  Nore. 

The  Thames  is  placed  at  some  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
ports  like  Southampton  and  Liverpool,  which  are  not  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  sea  ;  the  docks  are  at  some  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  the  warehouse  accommodation  is  too  scattered,  road 
and  railway  transport  is  not  sufficient,  and  barges  are  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  Port.  Its  waterway  is  not  blocked  with  ice  in 
winter  like  the  Scheldt  or  the  Elbe,  but  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for 
the  large  class  of  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  river  is  free  from 
any  obstruction  to  navigation,  such  as  rocks,  rapids,  or  bar ;  it  has  but 
one  main  tidal  stream,  which  is  not  subject  to  be  silted  up  or  to  have 
constantly  shifting  shoals ;  it  has  a  gradually  opening  channel  to  the 
sea,  and  its  bed  can  be  easily  dredged  and  the  depth  of  its  waterway 
maintained.  The  Kiver  Thames,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  has 
been  hitherto  left  with  the  dredging  of  the  bed  inadequately  carried 
out. 

The  complaints  of  the  shipowners  are  summed  up  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  following  heads,  viz. : 

(1)  The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  quay  and  berth  accommodation  for  ships, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  entrance  locks  and  depth  of  water  in  the  docks,  to  meet 
the  increased  and  increasing  dimensions  of  modern  steamships.     They  think  that, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Edwyn  Dawes,  there  should  be  '  another  large  and  com- 
modious deep-water  dock,  provided  with  all  modern  appliances  for  rapid  dis- 
charging and  loading.' 

(2)  The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  quay  space  and  sorting  sheds  to  receive 
the  increasing  bulk  of  modern  cargoes,  and  to  give  facilities  for  their  rapid 
sorting  and  delivery.     It  is  urged  that  there  is  special  need  for  accommodation 
for  refrigerated  produce — a  new  and  large  branch  of  trade. 

(3)  The  want  of  easy  access  to  the  quays  for  barges,  resulting  in  delays  in 
tie  clearing  of  cargoes. 

(4)  The  consequent  congestion  of  the  docks  caused  by  barges  floating  about 
while  they  await  means  to  approach,  and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  movements  of 


(5)  The  insufficiency  of  graving  docks,  and  the  inadequacy  of  dock  plant,  of 
cranes,  tugs,  &c. 

The  next  question  is,  Is  the  trade  of  London  increasing  or 
diminishing? 

In  1878  England's  steam  tonnage  was  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  1898  it  was  only  five  times  as 
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great ;  those  countries  have  developed  their  trade  and  it  is  not  ours 
that  has  decreased.  While  between  1881  and  1899  the  tonnage 
entered  into  the  Port  has  increased  from  ten  million  tons  to  nearly 
fifteen  millions,  the  area  of  the  docks  has  only  increased  by  seventy- 
three  acres,  the  total  acreage  in  1899  being  631  acres. 

Another  important  fact  bearing  on  the  Port  of  London  is  that 
since  1890  the  number  of  British  steamers  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  has  not  materially  increased.  The  number  of  steam  vessels 
under  -1,600  tons  is  steadily  decreasing;  vessels  of  from  1,600  to 
2,000  tons  show  a  decrease  in  1899  for  the  first  time,  while  vessels 
of  from  2,000  tons  upwards  have  been  steadily  increasing  since  1860. 
In  1860  there  were  only  five  steam  vessels  of  2,000  tons  and 
upwards,  while  in  1899  there  were  1,108  vessels.  It  is  further 
significant  that  the  steam  vessels  above  4,000  tons,  which  in  1894 
numbered  19,  and  in  1898  66,  rose  in  1899  to  98,  a  most  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  largest  vessels. 

Of  the  327  vessels  above  3,000  tons  it  will  be  found  that,  while 
Liverpool  has  149,  of  45'56  per  cent.,  and  Glasgow  61,  or  18 -65  per 
cent.,  London  has  only  46,  or  14'07  per  cent. 

The  number  of  German  vessels  between  7,000  and  10,000  gross 
tonnage  is  15,  against  63  British;  and  over  10,000  tons,  19,  against 
22  British.  Germany  is  thus  building  large  vessels  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  commercial  fleet,  compared  with  what  Great  Britain  is 
building  in  connection  with  its  enormous  fleet  of  merchant  vessels. 

The  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council  sums  up  his  statement 
by  the  remark  that  '  if  London  cannot  properly  accommodate  the 
largest  ships,  not  only  its  own  trade,  but  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  is 
seriously  menaced/ 

I  must  here  make  an  explanatory  remark  on  the  comparison  of 
the  tonnage  of  one  port  with  another.  Too  much  weight  cannot  be 
given  to  the  amounts  of  tonnage  alone,  as  the  statistics  of  trade 
founded  on  tonnage  are  very  misleading.  The  chairman  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  stated  that  the  tonnage  of  shipping 
entering  the  docks  of  the  company  to  discharge  during  the  six 
months  of  1901  was  2,373,337  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  23,132 
tons  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1900;  there 
was  also  an  increase  of  23,132  tons  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering 
coastwise  to  discharge.  He  remarked  that  the  company  had  been 
condemned  when  they  raised  the  dues  on  ships  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd. 
in  1902,  and  people  said  the  Port  of  London  would  be  ruined  and 
the  dock  traffic  driven  to  other  ports.  The  contrary  was  the  fact,  as 
the  tonnage  in  January  under  the  new  arrangement  showed  a  total 
increase  of  48,000  tons. 

But,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  pointed 
out  this  year  in  his  address  to  the  shareholders,  tonnage  alone  is 
not  an  adequate  test  of  the  goods  brought  into  port,  and  it  was 
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necessary  to  remember  that  at  many  ports  a  great  passenger  trade 
in  steamers  of  large  registered  tonnage  was  constantly  being  entered 
inwards,  especially  as  many  of  the  large  passenger  steamers  now 
also  carry  cargo.  The  coastwise  trade  statistics  only  give  tonnage  of 
ships,  and  no  record  of  weight  of  cargo.  In  Manchester,  for  instance, 
in  1900,  with  an  increased  tonnage  of  397,000  tons  over  1896,  the 
increased  weight  of  merchandise  was  1,275,000  tons.  In  drawing 
a  comparison  as  to  the  relative  increase  of  London  and  other  ports, 
the  declared  value  of  foreign  trade  showed  that  as  between  1894 
and  1900  the  London  increase  was  fifty  millions;  yet  when  the 
average  prices  of  commodities  during  the  years  1894  and  1900  were 
compared  by  means  of  Sauerbeck's  *  Commodity  Price  Barometer/ 
the  average  price  of  the  forty-five  leading  articles  of  commerce 
was  about  19  per  cent,  higher  in  1900  as  compared  with  1894. 
On  this  basis  it  would  be  seen  that  the  value  of  London's  foreign 
trade  in  1894  would  have  been  259  millions  instead  of  being 
declared  at  218  millions.  Consequently  forty-one  millions  of 
London's  increase  of  fifty  millions  between  1894  and  1900  were  the 
result  of  higher  prices,  and  only  nine  millions  represented  the  in- 
creased volume  of  trade. 

The  question  really  is,  not  whether  the  tonnage  that  comes  to 
London  is  less  in  comparison  with  other  ports,  but  whether  the  large 
steamers,  which  now  carry  a  considerable  proportion  of  foreign  goods, 
^re  deterred  from  coming  to  London  either  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
<lepth  of  water  or  from  the  absence  of  sufficient  facilities  for  dis- 
charging their  goods,  and  consequent  delays  which  lead  to  expense 
and  make  London  a  dearer  port  for  that  class  of  vessels  than  either 
Southampton  or  Antwerp,  Hamburg  or  Kotterdam.  This  has  been 
.shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  the  case. 

I  must  now  deal  with  the  Port  authority,  although  it  will  be 
impossible  to  deal  fully  within  the  limits  of  this  article  with  all  the 
Different  authorities  of  the  Port  which  are  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission. 

If  unity  of  administration  leads  to  strength,  divided  responsibility 
nust  tend  to  weakness.  When  one  reads  in  the  reports  published 
by  the  County  Council  that  there  are  fifty-four  bodies,  beginning 
with  the  Crown,  among  whom  the  privileges  and  duties  relating  to 
ihe  Port  of  London  are  divided,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  complaints  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Port  as  compared  with  other 
leading  ports  either  at  home  or  on  the  Continent.  There  are  too 
many  partially  conflicting  or  overlapping  jurisdictions  to  enable  any 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  and 
docks  being  carried  out  on  the  present  lines. 

The  Watermen's  Company,  the  Lightermen's  and  the  Wharfinger's 
Company,  and  the  other  interests  affected  have  all  laid  their  cases 
before  the  Commission,  and  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  appear- 
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ing  by  counsel,  so  that  their  claims  have  been  fully  brought  under 
consideration  before  an  as  impartial  tribunal  as  possibly  could  be 
selected. 

The  first  step  to  remedy  this  want  of  unity'was  in  1857,  when  a 
new  authority  was  created  and  the  Thames  Conservancy  was  formed, 
their  jurisdiction  extending  from  Staines  to  Southend.  Their  powers 
have  been  enlarged  by  subsequent  Acts,  and  they  are  now  the  chief 
public  authority  to  whom  the  control  of  most  of  the  business  of  the 
Port  and  the  task  of  looking  after  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river 
are  entrusted.  Their  revenue  is  derived  from  tonnage  dues — ^d.  and 
%d.  a  ton  levied  on  ships  of  a  certain  size  and  character  entering  and 
leaving  the  Port.  For  some  time  there  has  been  an  annual  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure,  and  they  have  not  exhausted  their 
borrowing  powers. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  1894  (known  as  the  Wolfe  Barry 
Commission)  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  river  being  deepened 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet  at  least  up  to  Gravesend,  or  even  up  to 
the  Albert  Docks,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  should  be  able  to'proceed 
up  the  river  at  all  states  of  the  tide  to  the  principal  docks. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  since  1896  have  carried  out  certain 
dredging  works,  though  only  up  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  feet,  but  have  not  interpreted  the  recommendations  of  the  Wolfe 
Barry  Commission  as  mandatory.  They  have,  however,  now,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  prepared  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  dredging  up  to  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks, 
amounting  to  2,280,147£.  This  proposal  will  be  further  discussed 
when  we  deal  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission. 

The  history  of  the  docks  is  told  in  full  detail  in  the  report.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  formerly  the  control 
of  the  Thames  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  but  nothing  of  great  importance  was  done  till  a 
private  company  composed  of  West  India  merchants,  after  some 
opposition  from  the  Corporation,  eventually  joined  with  the  City  in 
promoting  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  docks  in  1799.  This  Act 
carried  out  the  recommendation  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Corporation  and  a  private  company  thus  joined 
in  creating  the  West  India  Docks  and  a  canal  across  the  Isle  of 
Dogs. 

The  West  India  Company  had  a  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years 
of  the  West  India  trade,  and  during  most  of  that  time  paid  good 
dividends  and  constructed  new  works.  Other  docks  also  were  made 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine  Docks  Company  got  their  Bill  in  1825. 

Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  in  1822  and 
1823  and  declined  to  renew  the  monopoly  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  and  the  dock  companies  gradually  lost  the  exclusive 
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privileges  of  the  bonded  warehouse  system  conceded  to  their  ware- 
houses. 

To  return  to  the  time  of  the  first  Dock  (1799)  Act,  sec.  138. 
Since  then  barges  and  lighters  have  been  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  chargeable  upon  vessels,  the  contention  being  that  the 
water  of  the  Thames  was  free  and  that  the  dock  companies  had  been 
granted  their  rights  on  an  express  agreement  that  in  return  no 
charge  should  be  made  on  lighters  going  into  the  docks,  which  had 
always  from  time  immemorial  been  free  to  use  the  river  and  the 
private  wharves  which  had  sprung  up  along  its  banks,  and  which 
were  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  City  warehouses. 

In  1855  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Companies  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  repeal  the  statutory  exemption  clauses  of  the  original  Act 
and  to  empower  the  taxing  of  lighters  and  barges.  This  proposition, 
rejected  in  1855  by  a  large  majority,  was  again  brought  forward  in 
1900  and  rejected,  with  a  reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  the  Koyal 
Commission. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  dock  companies  earned 
good  dividends,  mainly  by  the  income  from  their  warehouses,  where  a 
large  number  of  dutiable  articles  at  that  time  were  stored.  But 
since  then  the  companies  under  free  trade  have  not  made  the  same 
profit  from  their  warehouses ;  and  after  a  ruinous  competition  between 
the  two  principal  companies,  which  are  now  amalgamated  into  one, 
and  which  have  paid  but  slender  dividends,  the  question  has  been 
raised  again,  in  order  not  only  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  Company, 
but  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  unable  to  raise  funds  to  improve 
their  docks  without  further  taxing  powers  on  goods  entering  the 
docks,  especially  by  a  toll  on  barges.  Three-fourths  of  the  goods — 
viz.  4,820,313  tons  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  6,359,564  tons  dis- 
charged or  loaded — pay  no  charge.  This  proposal  is  objected  to  by 
the  riverside  authorities,  not  only  because  the  exemption  has  been 
specifically  made  by  Parliament  in  a  succession  of  Acts,  but  mainly 
by  the  shipping  interest  on  the  ground  that  if  further  taxes  or  dues 
are  levied  they  should  be  levied  by  a  public  body  of  a  representative 
character,  rather  than  by  a  private  company,  however  well  managed. 

The  company  state  that  they  are  put  to  the  expense  of  50,000^. 
a  year  in  additional  dredging  and  pumping  to  replace  loss  of  water 
in  consequence  of  continual  lockings.  They  make  out  a  strong  case 
for  some  compensation  for  actual  expenditure  out  of  pocket  without 
any  return. 

It  has  been  well  argued  that  barges  in  London  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  such  as  carts  and  horses  or  railway 
waggons  are  in  other  ports,  and  that,  as  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
docks,  all  goods  should  pay  dues  whether  in  ships  or  barges,  and  that 
the  barges  should  still  be  free,  but  subject  to  greater  control 
than  they  have  hitherto  been;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
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probably  a  separate  barge  entrance  to  the  docks  might  be  feasible  in 
order  to  prevent  any  delay  in  large  ships  entering  the  docks,  by 
the  crowding  and  congestion  of  the  water  outside  and  inside  the 
docks  by  barges,  which  at  present  is  one  of  the  complaints  against 
the  existing  system  by  the  shipping  companies. 

Since  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  the  two  companies  have  amalga- 
mated and  are  now  styled  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  and 
their  new  issues  are  stated  in  the  report,  the  amount  of  which  will  be 
dealt  with  later  on. 

The  only  complete  scheme  brought  before  the  Koyal  Commission 
is  the  proposal  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company,  who 
have  now  raised  the  dues  on  shipping  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  per  ton, 
and  they  estimate  the  increase  from  that  source  will  be  from  80,000£. 
to  100,000^.,  which  they  propose  to  utilise  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  dock  on  the  only  available  site  within  the  limit  of  the  London 
cartage  area,  viz.  to  the  south  of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Docks. 

They  also  propose  that  they  should  have  power  to  charge  dues  on 
barges,  with  a  maximum  rate  of  4d.  per  ton,  which  they  estimate,  on 
a  basis  of  3cZ.  per  ton,  to  produce  56,250£.,  and  to  levy  dues  on  goods, 
which  they  estimate  to  produce  177,833£.  In  consideration  of  these 
powers  they  agree  that  there  shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Kail  way  Commissioners  as  to  the  amount  of  the  charges  as  between  the 
different  classes  of  goods  ;  and  that,  in  lieu  of  the  present  maximum 
tonnage  dues  of  Is.  6d.  and  rent  of  2d.  per  ton  per  week,  there  shall 
be  a  maximum  charge,  to  include  freedom  from  rent  for  four  weeks, 
of  Is.  4:d.  per  ton.  Further,  that  the  maximum  dividend  shall  be 
4  per  cent.,  and  any  surplus  shall  be  applied  to'either  making  up  any 
deficiency  of  dividend  after  the  date  of  obtaining  above  powers,  the 
redemption  of  loan  capital,  the  provision  of  a  reserve  fund  not  to 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  total  capital,  or  the  reduction  of  charges  on 
goods  and  shipping. 

The  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
have  paid  5  and  6  per  cent,  dividends  to  the  shareholders  for  many 
years;  though,  in  view  of  fresh  capital  expenditure,  in  1901,  5  per  cent, 
was  declared.  They  have  issued  stock  up  to  2,227,104£.,  and  their 
stock  is  quoted  at  between  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  its  nominal 
amount. 

The  Mill  wall  Docks  belong  to  a  separate  company,  and  deal 
largely  in  the  import  of  grain.  They  have  spent  money  recently  in 
erecting  grain  elevators,  and  consequently  they  have  paid  no  dividends 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  much  is  still  required  to  bring 
the  dock  and  its  appliances  into  an  efficient  state  of  repair. 

There  are  several  minor  questions  which  require  consideration. 
The  lightermen's  strike  has  only  strengthened  the  recommendations 
of  a  previous  inquiry  by  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  in  1878,  in 
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favour  of  abolishing  the  monopoly  of  the  Watermen's  Company.     The 
Watermen's  Company  is  an  anachronism,  says  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  pilotage  charges  are  also  one  of  the  causes  of  the  extra 
charges  which  make  the  Port  unpopular.  The  pilot's  charges  are 
much  higher  in  London  than  in  Liverpool  and  other  ports.  There 
are  now  two  pilots  which  are  compulsory :  one  from  the  dock  to 
Crravesend,  and  another  to  take  the  vessel  out  to  sea.  The  licensing 
and  control  of  the  pilots,  and  duties  performed  by  the  Trinity  House 
of  buoying  and  lighting  the  river,  might  be  fully  transferred  to  the 
new  authority,  as  is  the  case  in  other  harbour  authorities  on  the 
Tyne  and  the  Mersey. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Customs  in  London  of  working  only 
from  eight  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  even  in  summer,  leads  to 
charges  of  overtime,  which  is  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  trade  of 
the  Port,  and  it  is  suggested  the  legal  day  of  the  Customs  should  be 
extended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Port. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  is  put  of  place  at  Deptford.  In  earlier 
days,  when  its  trade  consisted  of  cattle  brought  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  by  small  vessels,  its  locality  was  not  objectionable.  Now 
the  trade  has  completely  altered,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
cattle  from  the  northern  States  of  America  and  Canada.  These 
cattle  are  carried  with  the  least  possible  suffering  in  steamers  of 
such  size  that  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  them  cannot  go  to 
Deptford,  the  consequence  being  that  the  beasts  have  to  be 
transhipped  at  Gravesend  with  some  suffering  and  inconvenience, 
and  at  a  cost  of  2s.  per  head.  This  cost  to  two  companies  in  1899 
amounted  to  4,262£.  The  total  cost  of  transhipping  beasts  for  the 
present  year  will  in  all  probability  amount  to  9,000£.  or  10,000£. 
Where  cattle-carrying  steamers  can  deliver  their  beasts  direct  to 
Deptford,  much  difficulty,  risk,  and  delay  occur,  the  vessels  frequently 
losing  one  or  two  tides  in  proceeding  to  Deptford  and  returning 
thence  back  to  dock. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  questions  which  were  brought 
before  the  Royal  Commission  in  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  Port  and  the  water  approaches  thereto. 

The  most  important  point  which  the  Royal  Commission  had  to 
determine  is,  in  what  way  the  Port  of  London  could  be  administered 
to  obtain  the  results  of  unity  of  action,  which  the  various  bodies 
now  entrusted  with  its  management  had  failed  to  attain. 

There  was  a  large  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  one 
representative  trust,  though  there  was  a  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  how  that  trust  should  be  constituted  and  financed.  The 
schemes  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Corporation, 
and  the  London  County  Council  agree  only  in  the  constitution  of  a  new 
body  to  control  the  river.  The  London  County  Council  propose  that 
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the  new  authority  should  be  practically  a  committee  of  that  body, 
as  they  propose  to  find  the  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the 
docks  on  the  security  of  the  London  rates,  and  to  control  its  expen- 
diture. 

Compare  the  Thames  with  the  Clyde,  and  look  how  much  has 
been  made  by  judicious  outlay  of  money  on  a  river  that  scarcely 
deserves  its  name.  The  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  lately  stated  they 
have  been  able  to  convert  that  streamlet  into  a  navigable  channel 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  successfully  managed  port  in  England  at  the  present 
time  is  probably  Liverpool,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  Liverpool  Dock  Trust  has  dredged  away  the  bar  by  the  new 
system  of  sand  pumps,  and  there  is  now  thirty  feet  of  water  at  all 
tides  instead  of  only  for  a  limited  period  at  high  tide.  Similar 
advantages  would  result  if  the  various  bodies  now  entrusted  with 
the  many  administrative  functions  relating  to  the  Port  of  London 
were  merged  in  one. 

The  Commissioners  have  made  their  unanimous  report  after 
having  examined  representatives  of  fourteen  public  bodies,  and  114 
witnesses,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  main  recommendations, 
which  I  will  deal  with  further  in  detail. 

That  the  powers  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  connection  with 
the  river  below  Teddington,  and  the  licensing  and  control  of  the 
watermen  and  lightermen,  and  the  regulation  of  lighters  and  other 
craft,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  Trinity  House,  should  be  vested  in 
a  new  authority  to  be  hereafter  constituted  by  Parliament. 

That,  subject  to  certain  financial  and  other  arrangements,  the 
London  and  India,  Surrey  Commercial,  and  Mill  wall  Dock  Companies 
should  be  transferred  to  the  new  authority.  The  other  docks,  wharves, 
or  railways  connected  with  the  docks  are  left  intact ;  the  value  of 
the  wharves  alone  has  been  put  at  13,000,000^.  The  sanitary 
police  control  of  the  Port  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  existing 
authorities.  The  area  of  the  jurisdiction  should  be  from  Teddington 
locks,  as  the  limit  of  the  tidal  action,  to  a  line  drawn  from  Haven- 
gore  Creek,  in  Essex,  to  Warden  Point  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Kent, 
and  should  embrace  the  present  actual  eastward  limit  of  the  Customs 
port  and  that  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  collecting  port  dues, 
and  for  special  purposes  of  dredging,  buoying,  lighting,  &c.,  as  far  as 
the  line  between  Harwich  Naze  and  the  North  Foreland.  On  the 
south  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  is  excluded. 

Among  the  first  duties  of  the  new  authority  would  be  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  river.  With  vessels  of  over  600  feet  in  length  and  a 
draft  of  33  feet  the  present  channel,  alleged  to  be  of  1,000  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  26  feet  at  low  water,  is  not  adequate.  A  channel 
of  not  less  than  30  feet  in  depth  at  low  water  of  spring  tides 
should  be  made  from  the  Nore  to  the  entrance  of  the  Koyal  Albert 
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Docks,  with  a  width  of  1,000  feet  as  far  as  Crayfordness,  and  from 
Crayfordness  to  the  Koyal  Albert  Docks  of  from  300  to  600  feet,  and 
the  river  deepened  and  improved  above  the  Koyal  Albert  Dock  as 
far  as  the  old  Thames  Tunnel. 

It  is  contemplated  also  that  the  tendency  of  the  trade  at  present 
may  be  to  require  lay  byes  or  free  quays,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cattarn,  to  be  erected  in  the  river  when  dredged,  and  to  encourage 
the  unloading  of  goods  into  lighters  in  the  river,  rather  than  to  make 
new  docks. 

Mr.  James  Greig,  an  important  witness,  thinks 

a  scheme  of  deep-water  quays  eminently  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  accom- 
modation of  deep-drafted  ships  without  the  very  great  expense  of  making  new 
docks  for  their  accommodation.  These  quays  would  relieve  the  docks  greatly, 
and,  being  public,  would,  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  ship,  give  a  splendid  facility 
to  secure  despatch,  and  for  '  calling  ships '  or  for  berth  ships  intending  to  load  in 
the  docks  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Port.  Neither  rise  nor  fall 
of  tide,  nor  the  tideway  itself,  would  injuriously  affect  the  working  of  these 
quays.  Speaking  individually,  my  experience  of  working  ships  at  tiers  and  at 
wharves  in  the  river  leads  me  to  think  that  considerable  accommodation  could 
be  found  for  vessels  to  discharge  in  the  river  lower  down,  say  below  Blackwall, 
and  the  river  authorities  should,  I  think,  turn  their  attention  to  this  point  at 
once. 

The  same  witness  also  advises  that  the  new  authority  should  be 
fully  empowered  to  take  charge  and  have  entire  control  over  the 
stairs,  and  over  the  approaches  leading  from  the  shore  to  the  river. 
As  it  is  at  present,  there  are  so  many  authorities  connected  with 
these  stairs  and  approaches  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  any 
improvement  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  for 
the  better  distribution  of  the  traffic  and  organisation  of  the  docks, 
the  above-mentioned  docks  and  warehouses  should  all  be  acquired, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  admit  that  it  is  not  necessary  or 
advisable  that  the  new  authority  should  permanently  manage  the 
warehouses  ;  and  they  recommend  that  they  should  within  a  limited 
time  sell  or  lease  such  of  the  warehouses  as  are  not  required  for  the 
purposes  of  transit  sheds,  as  suggested  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks  have  the  warehouses 
close  to  the  quay,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the 
ownership  or  user  of  the  docks,  and  they  are  more  in  competition  with 
the  wharves,  and  take  in  the  ordinary-sized  traders. 

The  witness — Mr.  Scott,  the  chairman  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee — said  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  a  separate 
value  between  the  docks  and  warehouses,  and  the  warehousing 
business  is  probably  still  the  source  of  half  the  income  of  the 
company  ;  while  the, three  warehouses  away  from  the  docks  must  have 
a  separate  value  as  building  sites,  independently  of  their  commercial 
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value,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  for  the  new  authority  to  purchase 
and  then  sell  these,  as  they  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
companies  as  part  of  their  assets.  Should  they  leave  the  South- West 
India  Docks  in  the  hands  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company, 
the  latter  would  have,  after  the  recent  improvements  in  deepening 
the  river  to  29  feet  and  the  entrance  lock  increased  from  300  to 
450  feet,  a  dock  with  a  depth  of  29  feet,  and  the  quay  walls  can 
accommodate  twelve  ships  450  feet  long  and  of  a  carrying  capacity 
of  6,000  tons. 

In  commenting  on  these  recommendations  as  to  the  purchase  of 
the  warehouses  it  is  well  to  remember  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  witnesses  as  to  how  far  the  docks  and  warehouses 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  new  authority.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  Port  that  all  the  docks,  sheds,  and 
warehouses  should  be  bought  up.  It  was  not  so  in  Liverpool,  as 
the  Dock  Boards  recently  bought  up  the  Bridgewater  Docks  from 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  at  a  large  cost  in  order  to 
make  some  new  enlargement  of  their  own  docks,  and  the  London 
and  North- Western  Kailway  have  important  docks  at  Grarston  and 
Ellesmere  Port.  In  Manchester  likewise  the  dock  authority  only 
leases  the  sheds  from  an  independent  company,  and  the  corporation 
and  other  private  owners  have  separate  wharves. 

Though  it  may  readily  be  thought  desirable  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection  that  the  governing  body  to  whom  is  committed  the  duty 
of  managing  the  Port  of  London  should  at  once  purchase  all  the 
interests  now  spread  over  various  bodies  or  in  the  hands  of  various 
companies — and  it  would  probably  be  cheaper  to  buy  up  the  docks 
now  rather  than  at  a  later  date — yet  to  throw  upon  a  new  body  such 
extensive  work  at  once  would  seem  to  be  running  considerable  risk  of 
the  work  not  being  carried  on  as  well  as  it  is  at  present.  In  order  to 
avoid  such  a  sudden  change  and  such  a  disturbance  of  interests,  or  if 
there  should  be  any  objection  to  the  conversion  of  the  interests  of 
shareholders  into  new  stocks,  it  would  seem  to  be  better  for  the  new 
body  only  to  take  over  such  portions  of  the  docks  as  they  can  deal 
with  advantageously  at  once,  and  to  leave  the  wharves  and  smaller 
docks  in  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors. 

With  regard  to  finance,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Owen 
that  there  should  be  a  stamp  on  imports  of  %d.  in  the  pound,  which 
would  raise  160,000^.  a  year,  leaving  out  transhipment  goods;  but 
the  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  necessary  funds  should  be 
raised  in  this  way,  viz. :  The  authority  should  be  empowered  to 
create  a  Port  stock  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  to  issue  to  each 
company  such  an  amount  as  may  be  agreed  on,  or,  in  default  of  an 
agreement,  to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  arbitration  to  be  constituted 
under  the  Act.  The  stock  to  be  distributed  among  the  share  and 
debenture  holders  as  determined  by  the  court  of  arbitration.  The 
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principles  which  should  guide  the  arbitrators  would  be  to  indemnify, 
to  the  extent  of  no  more  and  no  less,  the  present  shareholders,  and 
the  10  per  cent,  allowance  under  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  is  to  be  op- 
tional according  to  discretion  of  arbitrators.  The  court  of  arbitration 
to  consist  of  three  persons,  and  the  purchase  price  to  be  payable 
in  the  '  Port  stock,'  bearing  interest  at  a  fixed  rate. 

£ 

The  entire  capital  of  the  London  and  India  Docka  is    .     20,000,000 
„  „  Millwall  Docks  is  .        .        .      2,094,157 

„  „  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  is  .      2,227,104 

£24,321,261 

But  the  market  values  of  these  stocks  are  not  the  same,  and  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  apportioning  the  stock,  as  the 
dividends  have  varied  from  nothing  up  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  The 
total  net  revenue  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  is  on  an  average 
690,605£.  This,  it  is  reckoned,  will  pay  interest  on  debentures  and 
Port  stock.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fair 
claims  of  the  shareholders  a  perpetual  2^  or  3  per  cent,  stock 
should  be  created,  to  be  apportioned  equitably  by  the  arbitrators  and 
be  made  a  trustee  stock. 

There  remain  the  improvements  to  be  carried  out :  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  river,  2,500,000^. ;  for  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  docks,  4,500,000£.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  the  Commissioners  suggest  that  the  capital  sum  of  2,500,000^. 
for  the  deepening,  widening,  and  improving  the  river  channels  should 
be  provided  by  the  London'  County  Council  and  the  City  Corpo- 
ration under  certain  conditions.  The  Port  authorities  should  in 
the  first  instance  obtain  the  approval  of  the  authorities  or  authority 
contributing  to  the  subvention  to  the  works  to  be  carried  out,  subject 
only,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  trade  in  London  being  a  competitive  trade  with  the 
Continent,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  raising  money  on  a  security 
which  might  be  adversely  affected  by  any  changes  in  trade  shifting 
to  other  ports. 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  while  recommending  that  no 
assistance  should  be  provided  by  the  National  Exchequer,  yet  in 
Grermany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  large  capital  expenditure 
on  the  ports  has  been  provided  from  the  national  as  well  as 
municipal  funds.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  City  Corporation  should  be  authorised  to 
give  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  stock  to  be 
created  by  the  Port  authority.  This  would  enable  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  improvements  of  the  docks  and  river  to  be  raised 
on  favourable  terms. 
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The  latter  sum  of  4,500,000£.  is  recommended  to  be  raised  by 
the  issue  of  Port  stock,  and  this  outlay  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
reproductive. 

The  main  source  of  additional  revenue  xover  and  above  that 
enjoyed  by  the  present  owners  should  be  dues  upon  certain  goods 
landed  in  the  Port,  including  in  that  term  both  river  and  docks. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Port  authority  should  be  em- 
powered 

(1)  To  levy  dues  upon  ships  which  enter  the  Port ; 

(2)  To  levy,  subject  to  the  statutory  maximum  (which  it  is  suggested  should 
be  Is.  6d.  per  ton),  dock  tonnage  dues  upon  all  ships  which  enter  the  docks,  and 
to  fix  charges  upon  goods  landed  in  the  docks  other  than  those  dealt  with  on 
overside  conditions ; 

(3)  To  levy  annual  licensing  dues  upon  barges ; 

(4)  To  impose  dues  upon  import  goods  entering  the  Port,  except  goods  for 
transhipment,  subject  to  maxima  for  different  classes. 

It  is  obvious  that  fresh  taxation  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  carry 
out  these  works,  and  the  feeling  was  strongly  expressed  by  the 
shipping  interest  that  the  new  body  should  be  representative  of 
those  who  use  the  Port  and  pay  dues,  and  of  other  public  bodies,  and 
be  no  longer  worked,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  benefit  of  private  share- 
holders. If  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council 
or  any  municipal  authority  it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  small  rate- 
payers or  successful  tradesmen,  who  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  dock  labourer  and  the  lighterman,  and  pander  to  the  votes  of  the 
small  electors,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  docks  or  the  trade 
of  the  Port. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  new  Port  authority  should  consist  of 
about  forty  members,  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected.  The 
nominated  members  will  be  twenty- six  in  number,  in  varying  pro- 
portions according  as  the  London  County  Council  or  the  City 
Corporation  should  undertake  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
penditure and  guarantee  already  mentioned.  The  Admiralty,  Board 
of  Trade,  Trinity  House,  and  Kent  and  Essex  Councils  would  have 
one  member  each,  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  two  and  five  respectively. 

The  elected  members  are  to  be  fourteen,  representing  different 
groups  of  voters  :  the  ocean  and  short  sea  trading  shipowners ;  the 
wharfingers  ;  owners  of  lighters,  barges,  &c.,  and  railway  companies 
connecting  with  the  docks. 

The  precedent  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners  is  specially  recom- 
mended as  the  most  recently  constituted  by  Parliament,  in  1898. 

As  regards  the  Thames  Conservancy  that  body  should  be  recon- 
stituted to  control  the  river  above  Teddington.  The  powers  of  the 
Watermen's  Company  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  authority,  and 
the  river  traffic  is  to  be  no  longer  under  the  control  of  a  limited 
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class  of  men,  and  employers  of  lightermen  should  be  left  free  to 
engage  any  men  they  may  choose. 

With  regard  to  pilotage  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  power  of 
licensing  in  London  from  the  Trinity  House  to  the  new  authority. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  main  questions  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners ;  they  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the 
present  condition  and  future  requirements  of  the  Port  of  London, 
and  it  now  remains  for  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  important 
subject  without  delay.  The  first  step  is  to  create  a  new  body  with 
financial  and  administrative  powers  sufficient  to  gradually  carry  out 
the  suggested  improvements  in  the  docks  and  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  provide  accommodation  for  the  larger  class  of  steamers  which  are 
now  driven  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  ports,  and  thus  restore  the 
Port  of  London  to  its  proud  position  of  pre-eminence  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  compete  successfully  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  one  personal  remark  of  satisfaction 
that  I  am  able  to  concur  so  fully  with  the  report  issued  by  my  late 
colleagues  on  a  subject  which  has  much  engaged  my  thoughts, 
after  being  obliged  in  consequence  of  ill-health  to  relinquish  the 
conduct  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  me. 

EGERTON  OF  TATTON. 
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THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DISRAELI 


A  GREAT  statesman  is  a  man  inspired  by  some  great  and  central  idea ; 
and,  since  all  history  is  the  concrete  and  particular  development  of 
unseen  and  universal  ideas,  it  must  happen  that  a  great  statesman, 
versed  in  the  experience  of  recurring  occurrences,  foresees  and  fore- 
knows. It  is  the  essence  of  his  being,  his  raison  d'etre.  For  the 
prophet  is  the  inverted  historian  or  philosopher :  he  descries  the 
currents  ahead  which  the  other  analyses  in  retrospect.  '  To  be  wise 
before  the  event,'  urged  Disraeli  more  than  once,  '  is  statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order.'  It  will  be  interesting,  now  that  a  sufficient 
period  has  elapsed,  to  recall  some  prophecies  of  a  statesman 
singularly  consistent  in  his  outlook  and  sensitive  in  his  perceptions. 
It  will  vindicate  his  fame,  but  it  will  also  materially  assist  us  in 
those  practical  problems  of  national  and  imperial  existence  which 
are  daily  multiplying  and  ripening. 

Throughout  the  preceding  century  two  broad  aspects  of  politics, 
that  is  to  say  of  applied  national  energy,  present  themselves  in 
England.  They  were  and  remain  divergent,  but  they  are  and 
remain  mutually  instructive  and  indispensable. 

The  one  regards  the  Kingdom  as  an  elastic  society,  the  growth  of 
native  institutions  expressing  national  temperament;  as  a  soil  of 
distinctive  character  and  capacity  to  which  new  plants,  if  destined  to 
flourish,  must  be  acclimatised,  and  indeed  often  grafted  on  its  tradi- 
tional products — but  on  to  which,  or  against  which,  they  must  never  be 
forced.  The  other — the '  philosophic  '  school — regards  the  native  soil, 
in  pursuance  of  our  metaphor,  as  a  mere  medium  to  be  exhaustively 
manured,  for  the  introduction  of  plants  of  all  origins,  as  a  sort  of  '  Sub- 
tropical Garden/  It  perceives  an  idea  suitable  to  other  communities 
and  immediately  transplants  it  in  haste.  In  like  manner  it  perceives 
an  institution  suitable  to  the  race  and  temper  of  England,  but  unsuit- 
able to  some  alien  race  and  temper.  It  is  immediately  for  forcible 
transplantation.  It  prefers  the  rigid  logic  of  abstract  ideas  to  the 
modifications  of  human  nature.  It  looks  for  salvation  to  the  State 
instead  of  to  Society.  Its  attitude  is  mechanical  instead  of  being 
sympathetic.  The  one  school  is  in  its  essence  national ;  the  other, 
if  we  reflect,  international.  The  aim  of  the  one  is  the  evolution  of 
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individuality  embodied  in  a  nation  ;  that  of  the  other  the  ultimate 
effacement   of   nations   and   the   substitution   of    cosmopolitanism. 
These  are  the  logical  issues  of  each  system.     With  the  former  Burke 
identified  himself  when  he  shrank  from  following  his  party  into  the 
anti-national   abstractions   of  the   French  Revolution.      With   the 
latter  Mr.  Gladstone  identified  himself  when  he  broke  loose  from  the 
national  idea  and  advocated  the  *  right '  of  every  small  community  to 
govern  itself.      The  one  depends   on  popular  privileges  and   class 
responsibilities   which   are    the    outcome   of    national    treaty   and 
compromise — the  tact  born  of  struggle  instead  of  upheaval.   The  other 
depends  on  inherent  c  rights '  which  are  infinite,  ubiquitous,  abstract, 
and    indefinite.      Of  the   former   from    first  to  last   Disraeli,    like 
Canning  before  him,1  was  a  fearless  exponent.     '  Change,'  he  said,  in 
his  famous  Edinburgh  speech  of  1863,  '  is  inevitable,  but  the  point 
is  whether  that  change  shall  be  caused  only  in  deference  to  the 
manners,  the  customs,  the    laws,  the   traditions  of  the  people,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  carried  in  deference  to  abstract  principles,  and 
arbitrary  and  general  doctrines.  .  .  .  The  national  system,  although 
it   may  occasionally  represent   the   prejudices   of  a  nation,  never 
injures  the  national  character,  while  the  philosophic  system,  though 
it  may   occasionally   improve  .  .  .  the  condition  of  the   country, 
precipitates  progress,  may  occasion  revolution   and  destroy  states.' 
His  attitude  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  depended  on  this  dominant 
idea.     He  has  shown,  and  shown  conclusively,  that  in  English  history 
such  a  principle  as  mere  '  Protection '  never  existed.     The  original 
principle,  up  to  the  time  of  Anne,  was  to  feed  and  employ  a  popula- 
tion then  small  enough  so  to  be  fed  and  employed  at  home,  and  to 
encourage  trade  and  the  wealth  and  power  which  trade,  then  follow- 
ing the  land,  provided,  by  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Powers — 
a  system  known  up  to  1845  as   'Free   Trade,'  and  most  signally 
typified  in   1713    by  the  abortive  tariff  of  the  Utrecht  Treaty;  a 
system  endorsed  by  Mr.  Pitt.     He  has  shown  that  Walpole  wisely 
followed  this  principle  in  its  colonial  applications,  though  he  un- 
wisely divorced  the  trade  from  the  land,  and  set  the  moneyed  against 
the  landed  classes,  the  high  finance  against  the  country  gentlemen, 
into  whose  shoes,  however,  it  afterwards  stepped.     He  has  shown 
that  when  the  colonial  system  broke  down  by  the  secession  of  our 
greatest  and  worst  governed  colony,  Pitt  the  second  reverted  to  the 
old  principle  of  reciprocal  tariffs  with  the  Continent.     The  exigencies 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  forced  an  interlude,  and 

1  In  his  Manchester  speech  of  1812  Canning  said,  '.  .  .  I  think  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live  under  a  limited  Monarchy,  not  under  a  crowned  Eepublic  .  .  .' ; 
and  in  1818,  ' .  .  .  The  error  of  the  Keformers,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  is  that  they 
argue  as  if  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  a  broad  and  level  democracy,  inlaid 
(for  ornament's  sake)  with  a  peerage,  and  topped  (by  sufferance)  with  a 
Crown  .  .  .  .' 
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for  a  time  England  was  fed  by  foreign  corn  in  free  competition  with 
her  own.  But  Lord  Liverpool  again  recurred  to  the  principle,  and 
Peel  up  to  1845  was  in  favour  of  the  'sliding  scale'  (the  varying 
duties  as  opposed  to  the  fixed  duties  of  the  Whigs  and  the  no  duties 
of  the  Eadicals),  which  he  practically  surrendered  as  a  convert  to 
the  new  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  School,  under  the  impulse  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  Edinburgh  Letter.  Those  doctrines  in  logic,  and 
apart  from  the  tendencies  of  individual  and  national  nature,  were  as 
irrefragable  as  those  of  our  modern  Bimetallists.  But  their  per- 
manent usefulness  depended  on  the  ultimate  realisation  of  a  cosmo- 
politan confederation.  All  nations,  Mr.  Cobden — a  great  thinker — 
thought  would  gradually  surrender  their  hostile  tariffs,  and  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition  would  no  longer,  and  at  no 
distant  future,  be  required  to  combat  them.  The  markets  of  all  the 
world  would  teem  with  free  and  consequently  cheap  commodities  ; 
the  fall  in  prices  would  bring  with  it  a  rise  in  profits  and  in  wages. 
Home  agriculture  would  eventually  benefit  by  the  change.  And  in 
the  end  the  commercial  lion  would  lie  down  with  the  agricultural 
lamb,  and  both  would  amicably  enjoy  the  same  innocent  pasturage. 
Such  in  the  mid-forties  were  the  more  bustling,  the  popular  doctrines. 
The  permanent  success,  we  repeat,  of  a  system  which  involved  the 
temporary  encounter  of  hosiile  tariffs  by  unrestricted  competition 
depended  on  a  cosmopolitan  millennium  which  will  be  admirable 
— when  it  arrives. 

This  Disraeli  perceived.  In  this  measure  he  discerned  a  large 
element  of  possible  denationalisation,  a  certainty  of  some  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  national  material  by  the  displacement  of  labour  which 
must  inevitably  be  attracted  into  and  fatally  overcrowd  the  large 
towns,  the  substitution,  not  as  seemed  for  the  moment,  of  a  high- 
toned  class  of  responsible  manufacturers,  but  eventually  of  an 
overwhelming  class  of  irresponsible  capitalists,  for  the  national,  the 
natural  sway  of  large  landowners  inheriting  a  representative  sense 
of  responsibility  to  tenants  and  dependents,  a  grave  peril  to  England 
in  times  of  war,  a  probable  fall  in  agricultural  profits,  prices  and 
wages,  exceeding  the  dreariest  dreams  of  the  wildest  pessimist,  an 
ultimate  decay  of  the  very  manufacturing  class  the  system  was 
protested  to  benefit  and  certain  to  enrich,  and  an  eventual  change 
in  European  competition  which  might  necessitate  another  commercial 
and  '  social  revolution.' 

Let  us  repeat  some  of  his  statements.  He  predicted  that  with 
regard  to  articles  of  certain  and  practically  unlimited  demand,  of 
which  corn  is  the  most  conspicuous  example,  the 

moment  you  have  a  settled  market,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  demand,  prices  will 
fall.  This  is  the  inevitable  rule.  .  .  .  Take  the  article  of  tea  for  example.  The 
demand  for  tea  has  increased  year  after  year,  and  year  after  year  prices  have 
fallen,  Take  the  article  of  cotton  as  another  example ;  for  there  is  a  great 
analogy  between  cotton  and  corn,  I  remember  when  there  was  the  same  dis- 
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oussion  in" America  respecting  tlie  supply  of  cotton  as  we  have  now  respecting 
corn ;  and  it  was  maintained  in  a  pamphlet  by  a  member  of  Congress  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  the  price  of  cotton  be  less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound. 
Well,  now,  the  fact  has  turned  out  that  ever  since  a  regular  trade  in  cotton 
was  established,  with  scarcely  an  interval  the  price  of  cotton  has  diminished,  and 
diminished  and  diminished,  till  it  has  fallen  sometimes  as  low  as  three  cents  per 
pound.  You  may  reject  my  reasoning  as  regards  corn,  but  until  you  refute  my 
examples  respecting  tea  and  cotton  you  have  no  right  to  do  so. 

Has  this  happened,  or  has  it  not,  with  regard  to  corn  ?  It  was 
thought  far  from  likely  to  happen  in  1846  when  Disraeli  uttered 
the  fine  speech  on  Mr.  Miles's  amendment.  Again  : 

Now  let  me  assume  two  events,  both  of  which  I  fear  are  probable.  I  will  assume 
in  the  first  place  that  the  present  corn  laws  will  be  repealed ;  and  in  the  second 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  we  may  be  involved  in  a  European  war. 
What  will  be  our  position  ?  The  past  may  guide  us.  I  want  honourable  gentle- 
men to  consider  the  position  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  ....  [at  that  time]  we  had  a  natural  free  trade  in  corn  ;  we  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  large  portion  of  our  supply  from  the  Continent, 
when  that  great  war  commenced  which  concluded  with  Waterloo.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  You  tell  me  now  what  does  it  signify  whether  we  are  independent 
or  not  of  a  foreign  supply  ?  We  obtained  a  supply  even  from  France  in  time  of 
war,  I  believe  in  1812  we  did  receive  some  corn  from  Holland  and  France.  But 
if  you  base  your  theory  on  that  isolated  fact  you  ....  misapprehend  the  real  cir- 
cumstances. I  affirm  that  you  were  long  prevented  by  that  war  from  having 
supplies  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  was  only  by  gradually  obtaining  dominion  of 
the  seas  that  you  were  able  to  secure  any.  But  was  that  all  ?  From  the  absolute 
want  of  corn  England  at  that  time  offered  the  greatest  possible  inducement  to 
investments  in  land.  You  had  then  all  those  thousands  of  Enclosure  Acts  of 
which  we  have  so  often  heard.  You  had  an  enormous  rise  of  prices.  Wheat  was 
110s.  the  quarter;  you  raised  loans  at  110s.  the  quarter,  and  you  had  to  pay  the 
interest  on  those  loans  when  wheat  was  55s.  per  quarter.  Such  were  the  un- 
natural excitement  and  subsequent  depression  which  arose  from  your  having 
neglected  to  secure  a  sufficient  or  nearly  sufficient  home  supply  of  corn. 

Are  not  these  considerations,  despite  the  vaticinations  of  the  '  free- 
traders/ equally  pressing  at  the  present  moment  ? 

Is  not  the  storage  of  grain  to  provide  for  the  stress  of  a  possible 
European  conflict  as  pressing  a  problem  of  the  hour  now  as  it  was 
for  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  guard  against  the  distress  of 
famine  ?  Once  more  : 

I  never  did  rest  my  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  burdens  to  which  the 
land  is  subject.  I  believe  that  there  are  burdens,  heavy  burdens,  on  the  land; 
but  the  land  has  great  honours  ;  and  he  who  has  great  honours  must  have  great 
burdens.  But  I  wish  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  cause  must  be  sustained  by 
great  principles.  I  venture  feebly  and  slightly  to  indicate  those  principles.  .  .  . 
First  without  reference  to  England,  looking  at  all  countries,  I  say  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  minister  and  the  first  interest  of  the  State  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  national  industry ;  that  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  recognised  by  all  great  ministers  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  rests  are  so  obvious  that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
mention  them.  .  .  .  But  I  go  further :  I  say  that  in  England  we  are  bound  to  do 
more  ....  I  repeat  ....  that  in  this  country  there  are  special  reasons  why  .... 
we  should  give  a  preponderance — I  do  not  say  a  predominance  ....  to  the 
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agricultural  branch ;  and  the  reason  is  because  in  England  we  have  a  territorial 
constitution.  We  have  thrown  upon  the  land  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  estate  of  the  poor;  and  this  has  been  done  not 
to  gratify  the  pride  or  pamper  the  luxury  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  but, 
because,  in  a  territorial  constitution,  you,  and  those  whom  you  have  succeeded, 
have  found  the  only  security  for  self-government,  the  only  barrier  against  that" 
centralising  system  which  has  taken  root  in  other  countries.  ...  I  know  that  we 
have  been  told  ....  that  we  shall  derive  from  this  great  struggle,  not  merely  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  class  to  another — to 
one  distinguished  for  its  intelligence  and  wealth — the  manufacturers  of  England. 
My  conscience  assures  me  that  I  have  not  been  slow  in  doing  justice  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  that  class  ;  certain  I  am  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  envy  them  their 
wide  and  deserved  prosperity  ;  but  I  must  confess  my  deep  mortification  that  in 
an  age  of  political  regeneration,  when  all  social  evils  are  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  class  interests,  it  should  be  suggested  that  we  are  to  be  rescued  from  the  alleged 
power  of  one  class  only  to  sink  under  the  avowed  dominion  of  another.  .  .  » 
I  believe  that  the  monarchy  of  England,  its  sovereign  power  mitigated  by  the 
acknowledged  authority  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  has  its  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  is  capable  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  nation  and  the  power  of 
the  State.  But,  sir,  if  this  be  a  worn-out  dream — if  indeed  there  is  to  be  a 
change  ...  I  for  one  hope  that  the  foundation  of  it  may  be  deep,  the  scheme 
comprehensive,  and  that  instead  of  falling  ....  under  the  thraldom  of  capital — 
under  the  thraldom  of  those  who  while  they  boast  of  their  intelligence  are  more 
proud  of  their  wealth — if  we  must  find  a  new  force  to  maintain  the  ancient  throne 
and  immemorial  monarchy  of  England,  I,  for  one,  hope  that  we  may  find  that 
novel  power  in  the  invigorating  energies  of  an  educated  and  enfranchised  people. 

Well,  all  this  has  happened.  A  thraldom  to  the  middle  class  came 
into  being  and  was  mitigated  by  Disraeli's  own  Franchise  Bill  and 
tempered  by  an  Education  Act  not  conceived,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the 
decentralised  form  which  he  desired.  *  If  the  noble  Lord,'  he  urged  on 
the  Chartist  requisitions  in  the  summer  of  1839,  '  supposed  that  in 
this  country  we  could  establish  a  permanent  government  in  what  was 
styled  nowadays  a  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes,  he  would  be 
indulging  in  a  great  delusion/  He  believed  c  that  in  this  country 
the  exercise  of  political  power  must  be  associated  with  great  public 
duties ;  that  was  the  true  principle  to  adhere  to.'  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
was  essentially  a  middle-class  statesman  (we  use  the  term  precisely 
and  not  disparagingly),  and  the  system  which  he  compassed  has  not 
endured,  because  the  bourgeois  outlook  always  remains  '  narrow  and 
rigid.'  But  out  of  it  is  rapidly  springing  a  fresh  thraldom,  as  Disraeli 
predicted,  to  capital — a  plutocracy  which  exercises  great  political 
power  without  assuming  great  public  duties,  and  which  tends  to 
become  a  growing,  a  cosmopolitan  danger  in  the  State.  All  this — 
though  the  plutocracy  is  now  financial  rather  than  in  any  strict 
sense  commercial — though  it  infects  the  aristocracy  and  impairs 
the  people — all  this  is  the  direct  result  of  that  social  revolution 
which,  as  Disraeli  pointed  out,  would  ultimately  lead,  especially 
if  associated  with  the  reduction  of  the  farming  class,  '  which  could 
never  be  compensated  for  by  any  fiscal  or  financial  results,'  to  some 
degradation  of  the  national  character.  And  as  regards  the  economic 
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question,  how  abundantly  have  his  warnings  been  justified !  If 
Protection  was  to  be  abolished,  reciprocity  should  have  been,  he 
protested,  the  substituted  principle.  If  we  gave,  we  should  take. 
The  ruin  of  the  farmer  would  involve,  he  repeatedly  declares,  the 
destruction  of  the  old-fashioned  landlord  and  the  triumph  of  the 
towns  over  the  country.  The  commerce  of  the  nation  would  be 
injured  unless  other  nations  adopted  the  system  (and  so  far  from, 
doing  so  they  have  become  increasingly  protective),  because  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  the  form  which  it  took,  aggravated  the 
taxes  on  landed  production — formed  itself  a  tax — which  the  growing 
-competition  of  the  Continent,  and  above  all  of  the  United  States, 
would  encounter  on  superior  terms.  All  this  has  happened  with 
enlarged  scope  and  quadrupled  force.  England  is  ceasing  to  be  the 
sole  great  manufacturing  centre,  she  is  even  beginning  to  cease 
being  the  great  carrying  medium.  The  decrease  in  her  exports 
means  the  less  employment  of  home  labour.  Despite  our  coal  and 
iron,  foreign-made  machines  are  supplanting  ours.  The  competition 
of  American  meat  and  corn  has  thrown  acres  on  acres  of  home  fields 
and  pastures  out  of  cultivation — a  million  acres  out  of  cereal  cultiva- 
tion, Disraeli  had  to  inform  the  House  of  Lords  in  1879.  Even  in 
1881  this  was  perceived  by  Mr.  Ecroyd,  then  the  Tory  candidate  for 
Preston.  As  far  back  as  1852  when  the  new  influences  were  only 
beginning  to  produce  their  prophesied  effects,  Disraeli  thus  adverted 
to  them  in  a  most  important  speech  made  to  his  constituents  at 
Newport  Pagnel.  After  emphasising  the  fact  that  'the  English  pro- 
ducer '  and  occupier  of  land  '  is  under  a  system  of  taxation  .  .  . 
entailing  upon  him  burdens  which  do  not  allow  him  to  run  the  race 
on  equal  terms  with  the  others/  and  that  it  was  this  very  fact  that 
*ised  to  justify  any  protective  system,  after  recognising  the  finality 
of  the  national  choice  (a  finality  which  in  1879  he  reiterated),  he 
recommended  as  a  practical  remedy  the  readjustment  of  territorial 
taxation  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  prices,  but  in  order  to 
•cheapen  production,  and  he  thus  continued  : 

Now  I  am  sometimes  told  that  we  supported  in  opposition  what  is  called  the 
Protectionist  policy,  but  have  abandoned  it  in  the  responsible  position  of  ministers 
•of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  You  know  very  well  that  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
•asserted  that  any  sufficient  compensation  for  the  abrogation  of  a  law  of  protection 
-could  be  fairly  found  in  a  moderate  fixed  duty  upon  corn.  ...  It  would  bring  an 
immense  quota  to  the  national  revenue.  .  .  .  But  suppose  that  a  measure  were 
passed — say  a  five-shilling  or  a  four-shilling  duty  upon  the  importation  of  corn 
into  this  country,  will  that  place  you  in  a  position  equal  to  that  which  you  occu- 
.pied  in  1845  ?  .  ,  .  We  ought  to  go  to  the  country  upon  principle  and  not  upon, 
^details.  We  say  or  "think  there  should  be  measures  brought  forward  to  place 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  a  position  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  foreign 
industry.  .  .  . 

In  1897  Disraeli,  still  eloquent  for  the  land,  contended  that  the 
.great  opportunities  had  been  lost,  and  as  regarded  '  fair  trade '  that 
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further  reciprocity  was  then  impracticable.  But  he  based  his 
contention  on  the  then  inferior  position  of  Continental  commerce. 

In  1863  he  pointed  out — regarding  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Italy — that  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  the  country  had  been 
too  liberal  in  parting  with  its  privileges  and  could  not  now  revert  to 
Protection  and  reciprocity,  unless  the  nation  'frankly  announced  its 
dissatisfaction.' 

All  that  has  changed  since  then,  and.  especially  in  view  of  the 
colonial  confederation  which  has  suddenly  become  urgent,  and  of 
the  enormous  strides  of  America  and  the  Continent  in  competition, 
would  he  not  now  advocate  '  reciprocity/  and  even  some  '  moderate 
fixed  duty '  on  foreign  grain  ? 

But  one  point  he  uniformly  accentuated.  'It  is  obvious/  he 
said  in  his  famous  Budget  speech  of  1852,  '  generally  speaking,  that 
the  doctrine  of  unrestricted  competition  is  not  consistent  with 
restricted  industry — in  a  word,  if  you  decree  that  the  community 
are  to  receive  low  prices  for  their  produce,  your  policy  ought  to  be 
one  which  will  put  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  to  high  taxes/  Once 
more  we  have  changed  all  that.  In  our  zeal  to  run  an  Empire  and 
a  Democracy  together,  the  rates  and  the  taxes  have  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  income-tax  payer  is  now  required  practically 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt.  How 
would  Disraeli  have  met  this  preposterous  situation,  and  what  would 
he  have  thought  of  ministers  who  go  to  the  country  on  '  details ' 
instead  of  principles  ?  And  when  we  look  back  on  the  narrowness 
of  a  commercial  utilitarianism  applied  to  a  great  country  from  1858 
to  1878  under  the  mask  of  'Liberalism/  we  may  well  remember 
Disraeli's  eloquent  warning  of  1854  in  discoursing  of  the  identity  of 
interest — of  national  interest — between  the  country  and  the  '  great 
towns/ 

What  then  makes  the  country  great  ?  The  national  character  of  the  country 
created  by  its  institutions  and  by  the  traditionary  influence  impressed  upon  those 
institutions.  Those  institutions  are  deeply  and  broadly  planted  in  the  soil,  and 
that  soil  is  not  the  possession  of  any  exclusive  class.  .  .  .  Then  why  this  hostility 
to  the  land  ?  .  .  .  We  are  all  interested  in  maintaining  the  greatness  of  our 
country,  and  that  greatness  depends  upon  its  institutions  as  well  as  upon  its 
material  prosperity.  Should,  however,  as  I  trust  not,  the  representatives  of  towns- 
take  another  course  ....  if  they  still  proceed  in  their  illusory  progress  ....  they 
will  only  find  that  they  have  changed  a  first-rate  kingdom  into  a  second-rate- 
republic. 

In  these  latter  days  the  apparent  aspiration  of  England  is  to 
become  an  imperial  democracy.  Is  mere  Democracy  compatible 
with  the  conservation  of  Empire  ?  No  democracy  has  yet  attained 
it.  Fortunately,  in  our  constitution  there  is  the  element  of  limited 
monarchy  in  alliance  with  the  multitude,  and  of  independent  aristocracy 
in  direct  relation  to  the  land.  But  if  the  plutocrat  principle  should  be 
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suffered  to  preponderate ;  if  England  be  allowed  to  become  a  Pluto- 
democracy,  then  she  has  the  tragic  example  of  Venice  to  chasten  and 
admonish  her.  Nor  did  Disraeli  fail  to  note  the  probable  results  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  far-reaching  measure  on  the  raw  material  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  As  early  as  1854,  during  the  exigencies  of  the  Crimean 
war,  in  his  speech  on  the  Malt  Duty  he  observed,  ' .  .  .  Whether  it 
be  the  recruit  whom  you  induced  to  quit  his  home,  or  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  whose  industry  you  are  obliged  to  disturb,  or  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil — these  are  the  classes  to  whose  exertions,  sacrifices 
and  energy  you  appeal  for  organising  the  country.' 

The  education  of  the  people  was  a  cause  in  which  Disraeli  took 
an  early  and  especial  interest.  It  was  one  of  his  antidotes  to  the 
new  social  order  which  he  foresaw  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  inaugurate.  It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  that  he 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  grappling  with  it,  and  that  the  Liberals 
profited  by  the  Young  England  ideals  in  a  manner  which,  in  some 
respects,  he  would  have  handled  otherwise.  Adverting  to  the 
cause  of  education  at  Edinburgh  in  1867  as  one  which  had  always 
engrossed  him  he  delivered  a  prophecy  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
to  which  the  country  is  even  now  only  slowly  awakening. 

I  have  always  felt  [he  said]  that  with  the  limited  population  of  this  United 
Kingdom  compared  with  the  great  imperial  position  which  it  occupies  with  refer- 
ence to  other  nations,  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  that 
we  should  study  to  make  every  man  the  most  effective  being  that  education 
can  possibly  constitute  him.  In  the  old  wars  there  used  to  be  a  story  that  one 
Englishman  could  beat  three  members  of  some  other  nation ;  but  I  think,  if  we 
want  to  maintain  our  power  we  ought  to  make  one  Englishman  equal  really  in  the 
business  of  life  to  three  other  men  that  any  other  nation  can  furnish.  I  do  not  see 
how  otherwise,  with  our  limited  population,  we  can  fulfil  the  great  destiny  that  I 
believe  awaits  us,  and  the  great  position  we  occupy.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, whether  it  be  a  far  greater  advanced  system  of  primary  education — 
whether  it  be  that  system  of  competitive  examination  which  I  have  ever  supported, 
though  I  am  not  unconscious  of  some  pedantry  with  which  it  is  accompanied — 
or  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  I  shall  ever  be  its  supporter. 

The  '  far  greater  advanced  system '  came  to  hand  three  years 
later,  at  a  time  of  Continental  crisis,  in  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act. 
Disraeli's  main  objection  to  this  Bill  was  its  secularisation,  which  he 
considered  was  more  likely  to  result  in  discordant  bigotry  than  a 
religious  system.  * ...  You  are  inventing,'  he  urged  in  allusion  to 
the  schoolmasters'  power  of  scriptural  exposition,  'you  are  inventing 
and  establishing  a  new  sacerdotal  class.'  This  attitude  was  con- 
nected with  his  view  of  the  destinies  of  the  English  National  Church 
rooted  in  the  soil,  and  a  civil  tradition  as  well  as  a  religious  necessity, 
because,  as  he  reiterated  many  times,  if  that  Church  be  modified  in 
its  discipline  to  suit  the  passing  spirit  of  the  age,  the  result  of  such 
a  solecism  as  a  Church  without  a  creed  would  be  mutual  intolerance 
and  general  insubordination.  His  view  of  that  Education  Act  is 
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justified  by  present  events.  The  religious  difficulty  after  thirty-two 
years  remains  as  pressing  as  ever,  and  we  are  now  asked  to  solve  it 
by  a  double  establishment  which  incenses  the  Nonconformist  while 
it  irritates  the  normal  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  ;  nor  can 
we  wholly  disconnect  the  present  phenomenal  ruffianism  of  the 
lowest  class  from  the  indifference  of  the  class  just  above  them  to 
religious  influences.  The  lower  the  social  scale,  the  greater  the  peril 
of  any  relaxation  of  reverence.  The  sole  element  which,  we  think, 
Disraeli  failed  sufficiently  to  foresee,  was  the  permanent  and  pro- 
gressive influence  on  creeds  of  scientific  speculation.  Because  it 
had  failed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  regarded  it  as  evanescent  in 
the  nineteenth.  '  No  religious  creed  was  ever  destroyed  by  a  philo- 
sophical theory/  he  justly  exclaimed  in  his  Aylesbury  diocesan 
speech  of  1861,  but  he  added,  '  Philosophers  destroy  themselves/ 
All  great  philosophical  changes  in  outlook  tend  to  modify  religious 
creeds  if  they  succeed  in  reaching  them,  but  when  scientific  dis- 
coveries like  Darwin's  occur  —  and  they  occur  necessarily  seldom  — 
they,  must  succeed  in  altering  the  formulae  and  penetrating  the 
teaching  of  philosophies  alike  and  of  religions. 

It  was  not  only  with  regard  to  elementary  education  that  Disraeli 
proved  prophet.  It  was  his  conviction  that  while  the  State  should 
create  fresh  educational  institutions,  it  ought  to  treat  great  and 
existing  institutions  with  extreme  caution,  and  this  was  his  ground 
for  resisting  Lord  John  Kussell's  proposal  of  University  reform 
(concerning  Oxford  alone)  in  1854.  Its  main  object  was  to  establish 
a  class  of  '  distinguished  professors.'  But  Disraeli  denied  that  pro- 
fessors could  be  '  created/  The  German  system  was  pressed  into 
the  argument.  At  that  period,  of  course,  there  was  no  German 
parliament. 

What  sphere  [demanded  Disraeli]  is  there  for  the  genius,  the  intellect,  the 
talent,  and  the  energy  of  Germany  but  in  the  professorial  chair  ?  .  .  .  The  fact 
is  that  in  Germany  with  a  gifted  population  double  the  extent  of  ours,  there  is  no 
avenue  for  any  man  ....  except  by  the  chair  of  the  professor.  In  this  countiy 
you  may  increase  the  salaries  as  you  please,  but  to  suppose  that  you  can  produce 
a  class  of  men  like  the  German  professors  is  chimerical.  We  are  a  nation  of 


In  1902  Germnny  is  united,  and  her  Parliament  is  packed  with 
'professors/  Oxford  has  undergone  still  further  reforms,  but 
she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  rivalled  the  palmy  names  of 
her  unregenerate  days.  The  Government  from  time  to  time  has 
sought  paternally  to  fetter  the  free  play  of  one  of  our  greatest 
national  institutions,  but  the  reforms  have  only  succeeded  socially. 
Intellectually  they  remain  almost  a  failure. 

In  two  great  problems  with  which  Disraeli  was  ever  keenly 
sympathetic  his  predictions  have  been  verified.  We  allude  to  the 
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Oolonial  and  the  Irish  questions.  In  1863  he  spoke  to  ears  then 
averse  to  such  utterances  of  'our  Oolonial  Empire,  which  is  the 
" national  estate"';  and  in  1872,  exactly  thirty  years  ago,  he  pro- 
nounced to  an  audience  equally  sceptical  of  such  a  consummation 
the  following  prophecy  of  that  policy  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  would  have  been  the  last  at  that  time  to  have  applauded  it,  is 
keenly  intent : 

I  cannot  conceive  how  our  distant  colonies  can  have  their  affairs  administered 
except  by  self-government.  But  self-government  in  my  opinion,  when  it  was 
conceded,  ought  to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial  con- 
solidation. It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  imperial  tariff,  by  securities 
.for  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  should 
have  precisely  defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  colonies 
should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid 
from  the  colonies  themselves.  It  ought  further  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
institution  of  some  representative  Council  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  have  brought 
the  Colonies  into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government.  All 
this,  however,  was  omitted  because  those  who  advised  that  policy — and  I  believe 
their  convictions  were  sincere — looked  upon  the  Colonies  of  England,  looked  even 
upon  our  connection  with  India,  as  a  burden  upon  this  country,  viewing  everything 
in  a  financial  aspect,  and  totally  passing  by  those  moral  and  political  considerations 
which  make  nations  great,  and  by  the  influence  alone  of  which  men  are  distinguished 
from  animals. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  Great  Britain  is  only  invincible  in  close 
confederation  with  her  Colonies,  and  that,  even  if  its  conditions  entail 
some  momentary  shrinkage  of  trade  revenue,  the  ideal  of  a  self- 
sufficing  Empire  has  become  imperative. 

This  is  surely  a  wonderful  pronouncement  of  far-seeing  prescience 
worthy  at  the  present  day  of  an  historian's  balanced  purview,  and 
pregnant  with  wise  possibilities  of  which  the  present  Government 
might  with  advantage  avail  themselves ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  under  an  administration  of  which  Disraeli  was  a  promi- 
nent member  that  in  1858  the  new  colony  of  British  Columbia  was 
wisely  established. 

As  early  as  1837  Disraeli,  who  ever  took  a  broad  and  generous 
view  of  the  Irish  anomaly,  had  exclaimed  '  You  must  reorganise  and 
reconstruct  the  social  state  of  Ireland/  But  in  1844  he  delivered 
that  great  speech  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ironically,  and  omitting  its 
point,  belauded  in  the  convulsions  of  1868,  and  which  caused  Disraeli 
to  observe  that  he  thought  then  that  he  was  but  watering  the  sand, 
but  that  his  opposers  now  confessed  that,  if  so,  it  had  been  '  from  a 
golden  goblet.'  In  this  speech,  founded  on  the  wide  and  sympathetic 
policy  of  Toryism  before  it  had  shrunk  and  shrivelled  into  a  debased 
and  debasing  Eldonism,  he  reiterated  the  need  and  the  possibility  of 
social  regeneration  in  Ireland.  He  alluded  to  an  '  alien  Church/  for 
he  always  advocated  (and  this  Mr.  Gladstone  astutely  omitted)  a 
Church  policy  of  concurrent  endowment.  He  accentuated  '  an  absentee 
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aristocracy  and  a  starving  population '  as  the  evils  to  be  remedied, 
and  together  with  their  redress  he  propounded  '  a  strong  executive, 
a  just  administration,  and  ecclesiastical  equality'  as  the  right 
remedies.  Some  thirty  years  later  he  repeated  that  '  to  create  and 
not  to  destroy'  was  the  true  prescription  for  a  people  that  had 
suffered,  were  sensitive,  and  would  be  responsive.  In  1869  he 
declared  that  what  Ireland  wanted  was  a  twenty  years'  rest  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  English  capital,  conciliated  by  the  practical 
expression  of  sympathy  and  exercise  of  forbearance,  purged,  too,  of 
the  secret  and  foreign  societies  which  exploited  and  harassed  her. 
This  many  years  afterwards  was  the  avowed  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
But  in  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  came  with  his  drastic  upheavals.  Ireland 
was  to  have  no  rest.  The  English  Church  experienced  spoliation, 
the  Roman  Church  no  real  satisfaction.  Concurrent  endowment 
was  scouted.  Disraeli  prophesied  that  the  Church  disendowment  was 
only  the  prelude  to  an  attack  on  property  in  land.  The  Land  Act 
proved  him  right.  And  then  Disraeli  foretold  that  its  strange 
principle  of  compensation — not  for  improvements,  but  for  the  sever- 
ance of  occupation — heralded  '  a  new  grievance,  the  payment  of 
rent.3  Once  more  he  anticipated  events.  That  was  in  1870.  Ten 
years  afterwards  he  prophesied  again  that  the  whole  of  this  legis- 
lation tended  to  the  disruption  and  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 
History  once  more  has  justified  his  prognostications. 

Disraeli's  broad  foreign  policy  of  'British  interests  abroad*  is 
familiar.  It  was  Bolingbroke's. 

But  there  is  one  episode  treated  by  Disraeli  brilliantly,  largely, 
and  prophetically,  which  bears  a  singular  analogy  to  some  aspects  of 
recent  destinies,  and  which  has  entirely  escaped  recent  attention. 
"We  mean  Disraeli's  treatment  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  resembling  in  many  important  particulars  the  conflict  just 
ended  in  South  Africa.  Disraeli  alone  seemed  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  outbreak  in  its  first  stage,  which  was  regarded  as  lightly,  and 
with  as  little  reason,  as  the  beginnings  of  the  Boer  War. 

It  is  remarkable  [urged  Disraeli  before  the  crisis  became  recognised]  how  in- 
significant incidents  at  the  first  blush  have  appeared  which  have  proved  to  be 
pregnant  with  momentous  consequences.  A  street  riot  in  Boston  and  at  Paris 
turned  out  to  be  the  two  great  revolutions  of  modern  times.  Who  would  have 
supposed  when  we  first  heard  of  the  rude  visit  of  a  Russian  sailor  from  a  port  in 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  critical  war  and  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  modern  problems  ? 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  that  this  was  not  the  mere  military 
Mutiny  which  the  Government  alleged.  England  had  always 
respected  the  rights  of  an  Eastern  people  formerly  persecuted  by 
conquerors  of  rival  faiths.  The  existence  of  native  Indian  States  had 
proved  not  an  embarrassment  but  a  security.  Such  States  were  '  the 
safety-valves  of  the  Empire/  But  during  the  preceding  ten  years 
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new  principles  had  prevailed.  There  had  been  '  a  forcible  destruction 
of  native  authority/  '  a  disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  property/ 
and  c  a  tampering  with  the  religion  of  the  people/  The  native  law 
of  adoption  had  been  violated  ;  and  territory  had  been  annexed  to 
obtain  new  revenue.  The  Hindoo  resented  not  the  missionaries, 
with  whom  he  was  always  delighted  to  argue,  but  the  'union  of 
missionary  enterprise  with  the  political  power  of  the  Government/ 
In  the  midst  of  such  disturbing  elements  the  Government  had 
further  annexed  Oude.  ' .  .  .  .  The  Mutiny  was  no  more  a  sudden 
impulse  than  the  income  tax  was  a  sudden  impulse.  It  was  the 
result  of  careful  combinations  .  .  .  /  The  greased  cartridges  were 
not  the  cause,  but  only  the  pretext.  The  Empire  must  be  saved  in 
the  first  place  by  the  just  force  of  a  united  nation. 

.  .  .  But  to  my  mind  that  is  not  all  that  we  ought  to  look  to.  Even  if  we  do 
vindicate  our  authority  with  complete  success  ....  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
still  a  very  great  and  responsible  task  before  us,  for  it  is  impossible  to  drive  from 
our  consideration  not  merely  the  future  of  India,  but  also  the  present  condition 
a  ad  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  ...  Although  we  will  assert 
with  the  highest  hand  our  authority — although  we  will  not  rest  till  our  unques- 
tioned supremacy  and  predominance  are  acknowledged  from  the  Punjaub  to  Cape 
Comorin — it  is  not  merely  as  avengers  that  we  appear.  I  think  that  the  great 
body  of  that  population  ought  to  know  that  there  is  for  them  a  future  of  hope.  I 
think  we  ought  to  temper  justice  with  mercy — justice  the  most  severe  with  mercy 
the  most  indulgent. 

He  then  suggests  how  this  may  be  effected,  and  he  denies  that 
either  external  or  internal  peace  can  be  assured  by  British  troops. 
*  There  must  be  no  more  annexations,  no  more  conquest.3  The 
Hindoo  must  be  told  what  his  real  relation  is  to  his  sovereign. 
'  You  must  act  upon  the  opinion  of  India  on  that  subject  immediately, 
and  you  can  only  act  upon  the  opinion  of  Eastern  nations  through 
their  imagination/  A  royal  commission  should  enquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  population,  a  royal  proclamation  should  be  issued 
forthwith  '  declaring  that  the  Queen  of  England  is  not  a  sovereign 
who  will  countenance  the  violation  of  treaties.  But  to  do  this  you 
must  act  with  vigour ;  you  must  send  to  that  country  competent 
men  ...  of  high  station  and  ability.  ...  If  that  be  done  simul- 
taneously with  the  arrival  of  your  forces,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  your  military  advance  will  be  facilitated,  and,  I  believe,  your 
ultimate  success  assured/ 

Disraeli's  reasoning  was  ridiculed  until  it  plainly  appeared  that 
the  causes  discerned  and  declared  by  him  were  the  true  causes  of 
the  outburst,  and  till  it  was  too  late  to  apply  the  wise  and  healing 
remedies  recommended  by  him.  But  his  insight  into  the  situation  was 
justified  not  only  by  the  immediate  result,  but  it  is  still  justified  by 
far  other  and  far  distant  events.  His  whole  tone  was  worthy  of  the 
man  who  unflinchingly  asserted  that  amnesties  should  be  general  or 
not  at  all. 
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But  a  perhaps  even  directer  prescience  of  our  future  foreign 
policy  was  announced  by  Disraeli  to  minds  then  imperceptive  and 
impervious  in  1856  when  he  touched  on  our  coming  relations  to  the 
United  States.  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  were  destined 
to  an  expansion  which  ought  not  to  endanger  British  interests : — 

I  cannot  forget  that  the  United  States,  though  independent,  are  still  in  some 
sense  colonies  and  are  influenced  by  colonial  tendencies  ....  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible— and  you  yourselves  find  it  impossible — to  resist  the  tendency  to  expansion ; 
and  expansion  in  that  sense  is  not  injurious  to  England,  for  it  contributes  to  the 
wealth  of  England  [let  us  say  this  in  a  whisper  lest  it  cross  the  Atlantic]  more 
than  it  increases  the  power  of  the  United  States.  In  our  foreign  relations  with 
the  United  States,  therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  that  litigious  spirit  of  jealousy  which 
looks  upon  the  expansion  of  that  country  and  the  advance  of  these  young  com- 
munities with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  distrust. 

France  he  ever  conciliated.  China,  too,  he  treated  with  psycho- 
logical sagacity  when  he  deprecated  in  that  same  year  the  violent 
interference  of  Sir  J.  Bowring — a  former  secretary  of  the  Peace 
Society—  and  insisted  that  the  Chinese  were  '  the  nation  of  etiquette ' 
and  were  not  to  be  coerced  by  'a  brutal  freedom  of  manners/ 
'  If  you  are  not/  he  prophetically  protested,  '  cautious  and  careful 
of  your  conduct  now  in  dealing  with  China,  you  will  find  that  you 
are  likely  not  to  extend  commerce,  but  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
powerful  States,  and  to  involve  yourselves  in  hostilities  with  nations 
not  inferior  to  yourselves.  .  .  / 

We  might  have  adduced  more  examples,  but  enough  for  our 
purpose  have  been  adduced.  There  have  appeared  recently  in 
France  two  remarkable  works  which  should  claim  general  attention, 
M.  Demolins'  A  quoi  tient  la  superiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons  ?  and 
M.  Cerf  berr's  Essai  sur  le  Mouvement  Social  et  Intellectuel  en  France 
depuis  1789,  and  which,  although  handling  very  different  themes, 
both  emphasise,  and  agree,  in  this,  that  the  State  which  best  embodies 
the  individual  will  have  the  freest  play  of  institutions  and  the  most 
formative  influence  among  nations,  while  that  which  adopts  the 
socialist  model,  a  shape  which  suppresses  the  individual  by  a 
mechanical  subordination  to  the  State,  is  certain  to  fall  back  and 
eventually  to  perish.  An  aggregate  of  atoms  is  not  a  nation,  which 
is  rather  an  organic  union  and  communion  of  individuals.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  also  the  political  creed  of  Disraeli,  who  desired  nothing  more 
than  the  reconciliation  of  new  ideas  with  ancient  institutions  through 
growth  rather  than  through  revolution,  and  the  permanent  defence 
of  a  constitution  which  is  in  fact  the  English  character,  expressed 
through  the  modulations  of  the  national  voice,  and  not  by  the  shouts 
of  numerical  majorities.  Faith,  freedom,  industry,  and  order :  these 
are  the  great  elements  which  make  and  keep  a  nation  great,  and 
these  elements  will  be  found  always  and  eloquently  present  in  the 
prophetic  pronouncements  of  Disraeli. 

WALTER  SICHEL. 
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THE  existence  of  libraries  implies  a  considerable  written  literature, 
and  a  considerable  civilisation ;  the  excavations  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  have  revealed  the  fact  to  the  world  that  the  taste  for  collect- 
ing books  is  no  modern  phenomenon. 

Passing  from  the  twilight  to  the  full  daylight  of  history,  we  find 
among  the  Eomans  a  decided  taste  for  collecting  books,  not  merely 
for  private  use,  but  also  for  the  public  benefit.  Not  to  speak  of 
Ulpius  Trajanus,  that  founder  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Imperial 
libraries,  there  were  other  emperors  who  followed  in  his  wake.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  fourth  century  there  were  twenty-eight  public 
libraries  in  Kome  only.  Nor  were  libraries  confined  to  the  Imperial 
city  merely. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  was  indeed  a  signal  for  the 
decay  of  letters.  The  barbarians  streamed  over  the  frontiers  and 
established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the 
stormy  times  that  followed,  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Romans,  if 
not  forgotten  entirely,  served  as  an  incentive  or  stimulus  but  to  a 
lew.  . 

For  many  centuries  Europe  surrendered  its  'claims  of  being  an 
oncourager  and  supporter  of  letters  to  a  nation  which  had  come  into 
being,  so  to  speak,  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia. 
After  breaking  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subverting 
the  Sassanide  dynasty,  the  Moslems  turned  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  learning. 

During  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  these  very  inhabitants 
of  the  desert  showed  themselves  the  leaders  and  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  the  proper  subject,  it  will  not  be  deemed  out 
of  place,  I  hope,  if  I  give  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  learning 
among  the  Moslems. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Arabs  were  not  wholly  without 
a  taste  for  earning,  even  in  the  period  known  as  '  the  time  of 
Ignorance.'  The  history  of  the  Fair  of  Okaz  is  an  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  this  fact.  It  was  a  battle-field  of  the  ambitious  writers. 
It  was  here  that  the  aspirants  to  fame  received  their  laurel.  Nor 
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was  the  competition  confined  to  merely  literary  productions.  Here 
it  was  that  persons  skilled  in  any  art  or  science,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  showed  their  talent,  and  received  the  hall-mark  of  popular 
approbation. 

Though  Schultens  held  extravagant  opinions  on  the  antiquity  of 
Arabic  literature,  still  it  is  now  fully  established  that  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Arabic  literature  which  we  still  possess  were  composed 
within  the  century  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  They 
consist  in  short  pieces  of  verse  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
narrations  of  combats  between  hostile  tribes,  passages  in  rhythmical 
prose,  and  Kasidas  or  elegies.1  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  though 
the  Arabs  composed  poems,  wrote  Kasidas,  and  treasured  in  their 
memory  the  genealogical  tables  of  different  tribes,  still,  writing  was 
of  comparatively  late  introduction.  It  came  into  existence  only  a 
yery  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Islam.2 

The  result  of  the  introduction  of  writing  was  far-reaching.  It 
opened  the  way  for  the  security  and  permanence  of  the  intellectual 
work  which  had  been  done  before  the  dawn  of  Islam,  and  indeed  was 
a  prelude  to  further  intellectual  progress. 

The  history  of  the  '  Moallakat '  unmistakably  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arabs  had  fully  realised  the  necessity  of  putting  their  litera- 
ture into  writing.  The  next  step  towards  the  perfection  of  Arabic 
language  was  taken  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Khalif  Ali, 
Aswad-ad-Duali  drew  up  the  rules  for  reading  and  speaking  the 
language  correctly.  This,  indeed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.3 

Till  the  death  of  the  Prophet  the  literary  activity  of  the  Moslems 
was  scant  and  limited,  but  coming  in  contact  with  the  splendour  of 
the  Persian  and  the  Byzantine  Courts,  they  soon  learned  the  manifold 
advantages  of  civilisation.  The  Persians,  who  had  attained  a  high 
civilisation  under  their  Sassanide  rulers,  were  the  real  teachers  of 
the  Moslems. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Prophet  their  influence  began  to  be 
felt.  It  was  the  Persian  strategy  which  won  the  day  in  the  '  Battle 
of  the  Ditch.'  Next  to  the  Persians  were  the  Syrian  doctors,  who 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  to  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks. 

From  the  Persians  the  Arabs  learned  music,  architecture, 
sculpture,  politics,  philosophy,  wine,  and  fine  apparel.  The  great 
masters  in  Islam,  if  you  trace  them  back  to  their  cradles,  observes  a 
great  writer,  are  natives  of  Bokhara  and  Khorasan  and  Bactria,  and 
from  the  old  native  schools  of  Basra  and  Nishapur,  and  Samarkand 
and  Herat;  some  of  Turkish,  but  mainly  of  Persian  origin.  The 
great  impulse  from  the  Greek  schools  came  largely  through  the 

1  Ibn  Khali,  vol.  i.  introd.  pp.  xv.  and  xvi. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  281.  3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  662. 
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Christian  heretics  of  Nisibis  and  Edessa.  That  these  statements 
are  not  too  strong  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
writers  were  freedmen,  as  well  as  from  such  confessions  as  that  wrung 
from  the  Caliph  Abdul  Malik.  Alas  !  freedmen  are  masters  of  the 
free  Arabs.4 

Having  once  started  a  literary  career,  the  Moslems  made  progress, 
not  by  steps,  but  by  strides.  The  Khalifs  and  the  nobles  invariably 
led  the  van  of  culture.  There  was  none  of  that  sectarian  bigotry  or 
uncompromising  orthodoxy  which  treats  with  supreme  contempt  and 
intolerance  the  thoughts,  philosophy  and  literature  of  other  nations. 
1  Caving  learnt  from  the  conquered  nations  they  in  turn  became 
masters  themselves.  The  first  academy  of  science  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  that  of  the  Saracens  at  Toledo  in  Spain.5  The  free 
university  at  Cairo,  the  House  of  Wisdom,  in  the  eleventh  century 
anticipated  Bacon's  ideal  with  a  fact.  The  '  Brothers  of  Purity ' 
established  the  most  remarkable  institution  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  previous  to  modern  times.6  Hammer  Purgstall  enumerates 
5,218  writers  down  to  the  eleventh  century  before  Western  Europe 
had  done  anything  approximately  equivalent  to  their  work. 

The  most  durable  monument  of  the  catholic  sympathy  of  the 
Moslems  is  found  in  the  Ayin  Akbery,  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  and  the 
Dabistan,  written  half  a  century  later  by  Mohsin-Fani.  The  im- 
mortal work  of  Mohsin  stands  under  the  maxims,  'the  leaves  of 
(rod's  books  are  the  religious  persuasions/  and  '  the  time  of  a 
prophet  is  a  universal  time,  and  hath  neither  before  nor  after,  as 
the  Lord  hath  neither  morn  nor  eve.'  I  hope  I  have  not  been 
indulging  in  an  unnecessary  digression.  To  pass  on  to  our  subject. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  till  the  death  of  the  Prophet 
the  Arabs  had  a  very  limited  literature.  With  the  Conquest,  how- 
over,  they  entered  on  a  new  stage.  Still,  the  intellectual  activity  did 
not  reach  its  height  till  the  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Abbas.  Not 
until  then  do  we  see  the  Moslem  countries  boundless  in  their  splendour, 
and  infinite  in  their  resources.  I  shall  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to 
nay  concerning  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Moslems  under  the 
Omayyads.  Professor  Shibli  has  expressed  his  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  performances 
of  Khalid-ibn-Yezid.  Ibn  Khaldoon  has  summarily  dismissed  the 
traditions  concerning  the  literary  work  of  Khalid,  but  the  Professor 
has  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  an  error  of  Ibn  Khaldoon. ,  He  quotes 
in  support  of  his  view  the  encyclopaedic  Ibn  Nadim,  who  says 
that  Khalid  was  passionately  fond  of  alchemy.  It  was  by  the  order 
of  the  latter  that  translations  were  made  of  Greek  and  Coptic  books  on 

4  Johnson,  Oriental  Religions,  pp.  679-680. 

5  Hammer  Purgstall,  Literaturgeschiclite,  vol.  i  p.  Ixii. 

6  See  Johnson,  p.  672  note  (2). 
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the  subject.  Khalid,  besides,  was  a  distinguished  author,  and  some 
of  his  works  were  extant  down  to  the  time  of  Ibn  Nadim.7 

After  Khalid  the  progress  of  learning  went  on  slowly  but  steadily 
till  the  time  of  Mansur,  when  the  horizon  of  Moslem  learning  was 
greatly  extended.  Mansur  turned  his  attention  to  the  translation  of 
Persian  and  Greek  books.  The  patronage  of  the  Khalif  bore  fruit  a 
hundredfold,  and  the  taste  for  books  spread  throughout  the  Moslem 
society. 

Such  a  large  collection  of  books  was  made,  that  Haroon-ur-Rashid 
had  to  establish  the  famous  Beitul-Hikmat. 

It  is  the  conjecture  of  Professor  Shibli  that  the  first  Moslem  who 
collected  books  was  Khalid-ibn-Yezid.  Any  further  investigation 
here  on  the  subject  would  indeed  be  barren  and  unprofitable.  I 
shall  traverse  merely  the  solid  ground  of  history,  and  leave  to  others 
to  settle  controversial  points.  The  above-mentioned  Beitul-Hikmat 
served  a  twofold  purpose :  a  part  of  it  was  meant  for  storing  books, 
and  the  other  for  carrying  on  the  translation  work.  Henceforward, 
foreign  learning  streamed,  in  Moslem  countries,  in  -  full  tide.  The 
Beitul-Hikmat  possessed  books  in  many  languages  :  Persian,  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Chaldean.  Yahya  ibn  Khalid,  the  Bermecide,  was  the 
head  and  front  of  the  movement.  He  sent  for  Pundits  from 
India,  and  it  was  through  these  Pundits  of  India  that  the  hitherto 
concealed  treasures  of  the  Hindus  became  accessible  to  the  Moslems-. 
To  Persian  works  special  attention  was  paid,  as  the  Bermecides  were 
of  Persian  extraction. 

The  mantle  of  Haroon  fell  on  his  son,  and  Mamoon,  following  the 
example  of  his  father,  made  large  additions  to  the  libraries,  and 
carried  on  the  translation  work  on'^a  far  greater  scale.  Tradition  has  it 
that  he  expended  300,000  dinars  in  translating  works  of  the  Greeks.& 

So  powerful  was  the  Persian  influence  on  Mamoon  that  in  the 
beginning  of  his  caliphate,  while  he  was  residing  at  Merv,  he 
accepted  Ardesher  as  his  model.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Persian 
literature  received  deep  attention  during  the  reigns  of  Haroon  and 
Mamoon.  Mamoon  did  his  utmost  to  enrich  his  library  with  the 
relics  of  pre-Islamite  Arabia.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Kasidas  and  poems 
of  the  early  Arabs,  he  eagerly  sought  after  the  letters,  documents, 
and  treaties  of  that  age. 

Among  other  curiosities  his  library  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
autograph  of  Abdul  Mottalib.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  library  by  the  fact  that,  though  Bagdad  was  ever 
and  anon  the  theatre  of  the  most  desolating  scenes,  yet  many  books 
which  belonged  to  his  library  came  right  down  to  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Hegira. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia  to  see  many  of  these 

7  Kremer,  CulturgescJiiclite  des  Orients,  TO!,  ii.  p.  450. 

8  Price,  Moliamedan  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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books.9  The  natural  consequence  of  the  passion  for  collecting  books 
was  a  demand  for  copyists  and  bookbinders.  Ibn  All  Harish,  the 
famous  bookbinder,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Khalif  Mamoon.  Of 
the  copyists  whose  names  history  has  thought  worthy  of  preservation 
I  shall  mention  Ibn  Al  Bowwab,  Ibn  Makla,  the  vizir  of  Moktadir 
Billah,  Yakut  Mustasimi,  and  Mir  Ali. 

Since  the  art  of  painting  has  been  proscribed  by  the  Moslem  religion, 
it  was  in  the  art  of  penmanship  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
sought  distinction.  Even  the  Khalifs  and  governors  prided  themselves 
on  writing  a  good  hand.  The  Khalif  Othman  made  four  copies  of 
the  Koran  with  his  own  hand  and  sent  them  to  the  most  important 
centres  of  the  caliphate.  The  terrible  Hadjaj  ibn  Yusuf  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Othman,  and  presented  the  copies  of  the  Koran  which 
he  had  made  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  Moslem  Empire. 

Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mahmood  the  Ghaznevide,  wrote  a 
splendid  hand.  Every  year  he  made  a  copy  of  the  Koran  and  sent 
it  to  Mecca.  Ibn  Khaldoon  says  that  the  African  Sultan  Abul 
Hassan  sent  to  Mecca  a  copy  of  the  Koran  which  he  had  made 
himself,  and  which  he  had  had  most  beautifully  illuminated.  The 
same  prince  made  a  second  copy,  which  he  sent  to  Medina,  and  was 
intending  to  make  a  third  copy  for  Jerusalem,  but  he  died  before 
its  execution. 

After  Mamoon  love  for  books  made  its  way  throughout  Bagdad. 
The  nobles  as  well  as  the  savants  spared  neither  pain  nor  money  in 
collecting  books.  Fateh  Ben  Khakan,  the  vizir  of  Mutawakkil 
Billah,  established  a  magnificent  library,  and  the  vizir  of  Wathik 
Billah  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  10,000  rupees  every  month  on 
the  translation  and  copying  of  books. 

The  library  of  Al  Wakidi  (ninth  century)  required  120  camels, 
with  600  chests,  to  carry  it  from  Bagdad  to  beyond  the  Tigris.10 
The  taste  for  books  went  on  increasing  so  much  that  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira  the  Moslem  Empire  was  studded  with  libraries. 

Flying  before  the  Abbasside  advance  the  last  scion  of  the  house 
of  Omayya  sought  safety  in  the  distant  land  of  Spain.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  and  before  long  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
Caliphate  of  Cordova,  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  outshine,  the  intel- 
lectual  glories  of  Cairo  and  Bagdad.  In  Spain  more  than  elsewhere 
the  Moslem  genius  received  its  full  development  and  attained  its 
fall  stature.  Moslem  Spain  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  unfading  splendour.  To  it  Europe  owes  perhaps  the  largest 
debt,  for  it  was  Spain  which  handed  the  lamp  of  learning  to  the 
Aryans  of  the  West  when  they  were  able  to  receive  it. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  Moslem  domination  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  literature,  history  and  poetry  flourished,  but  it  was 
Hultan  Al  Hakam  the  Second,  surnamed  Al  Mustansir  Billah  (the 

9  Ibn  Khali,  vol.  iv.  p.  158  note  (1).  10  Purgstall,  vol.  i.  introi.  p.  Ixvi. 
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Sultan  of  Cordova  from  A.H.  350  to  366),  who  caused  philosophical 
works  to  be  brought  from  the  East  and  translated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.11 

With  the  accession  of  Hakam  to  the  throne  of  Cordova  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  literary  activity  of  the  Moslems.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  East  to  procure  books,  and 
literary  men  were  invited  and  liberally  paid. 

History  records  that  when  Abul  Faraj  Isfahani  had  finished  his 
well-known  work,  the  Kitabul  Aghani,  Hakam  sent  a  special  messen- 
ger to  him  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  before  it  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  The  historian  Ibn  Khaldoon  asserts  that  the  catalogue 
of  the  poetical  works  alone  ran  up  to  880  pages. 

The  most  famous  copyists  and  binders  of  the  age  were  in  the 
service  of  Hakam,  and  every  trouble  was  taken  to  make  his  collection 
the  most  unique  and  perfect  of  its  time. 

Though  historians  are  at  variance  as  to  the  exact  number  of  books 
which  the  library  of  Hakam  contained,  still  they  are  all  agreed  that 
it  was  a  most  stupendous  collection.  Curiously  enough  most  of  the 
books  were  annotated  and  commented  upon  by  Hakam,  a  standing 
witness  to  his  diligence  and  perseverance.  But  the  fate  which  over- 
took this  library  was  quite  typical  of  the  fate  which  befell  others. 

Al  Hakam  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hisham  Al  Muayyad  Billah, 
who  was  of  a  very  tender  age.  Under  the  regency  of  Mansur  Ben 
Abi  Ammar  the  liberal  policy  of  Hakam  was  abandoned  and  that  of 
oppression  and  repression  adopted.  Books  treating  either  of  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  or  '  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients J  were  given 
away  or  destroyed  and  only  those  were  suffered  to  remain  which 
treated  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  poetry,  history,  law,  and  tradition. 
The  tide  set  strong  towards  orthodoxy,  and  the  reaction  against 
the  policy  of  Hakam  continued  unchanged  until  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Beni  Omayya. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  after  the  Hegira  adventurers 
arose  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  divided  among  themselves 
the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish  Khalif.  Every  now  and  then  masters 
were  changed  and  fire  and  sword  worked  havoc  without  end.  In  one 
of  these  civil  wars  books  suffered  most.  They  were  either  destroyed  or 
sold  at  low  prices.  Most  of  the  literary  treasures  which  the  royal 
library  contained  were  scattered  through  this  country  (Spain),  says 
the  historian  Sa'id ;  '  some  were  taken  to  Seville,  some  to  Granada, 
some  to  Almeira  and  other  principal  cities.  I  myself  met  with  many 
in  this  city  (Toledo)  that  were  saved  from  the  general  ruin,  and  in 
the  number  there  were  a  few  which  escaped  the  search  and  destruc- 
tion made  in  the  days  of  Mansur.  Some  of  them  were  of  such  a 
character  that  they  would  certainly  have  brought  punishment  upon 
any  person  found  to  possess  them.' 12  Such  was  the  ultimate  fate  of 
11  Al  Makkari,  appendix,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  n  Ibid.  p»  xli. 
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this  splendid  library !  So  universal  was  the  passion  for  learning 
in  Spain,  in  the  hey-day  of  Moslem  power,  that  the  number  of 
libraries  open  to  the  public  in  different  parts  of  Spain  amounted  to 
seventy. 

In  spite  of  the  misfortunes  which  time  after  time  cast  a  crimson 
shadow  on  Spain  during  Moslem  rule,  and  in  spite  of  the  outbreak 
of  Christian  fanaticism  which  marked  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  Spain  to-day  possesses  an  excellent 
collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts.  In  this  place  I  can  hardly  refrain 
from  quoting  an  incident  which  the  historian  Makkari  relates  con- 
cerning Al  Hadhrami. 

Al  Hadhrami  says  : — 

I  resided  once  in  Cordova  for  some  time,  when  I  used  to  attend  the  book- 
market  every  day,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  certain  work  which  I  was  very  anxious 
to  procure.  This  I  had  done  for  a  considerable  time,  when  on  a  certain  day,  I 
happened  to  find  the  object  of  my  search,  a  beautiful  copy,  elegantly  written  and 
illustrated  with  a  very  fine  commentary. 

I  immediately  bid  for  it,  and  went  on  increasing  my  bidding,  but,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  I  was  always  outbid  by  the  crier,  although  the  price  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  value  of  the  book.  Surprised  at  this,  I  went  to  the  crier,  and  asked 
him  to  show  me  the  individual  who  had  thus  outbid  me  for  the  book  to  a  sum  far 
beyond  its  real  value,  when  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  man  of  high  rank,  to  whom, 
on  approaching,  I  said,  May  God  exalt  his  worship  the  doctor !  If  thou  art  desirous 
of  this  book  I  will  relinquish  it,  for  through  our  mutual  biddings  its  price  has  risen 
far  above  its  real  value.  He  replied,  I  am  no  doctor,  neither  do  I  know  what  the 
contents  of  the  books  are,  but  I  am  anxious  to  complete  a  library  which  I  am 
forming,  and  which  will  give  me  repute  among  the  chiefs  of  the  city  ;  and  as  there 
happens  to  be  still  a  vacant  place  capable  of  holding  this  book,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  bid  for  it. 

According  to  Ibn  Khaldoon  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Abu  Yusuf, 
having  concluded  peace  with  Don  Sancho,  demanded  back  the 
beautiful  books  which  fell  into  his  hands  during  his  campaigns  in 
Moslem  countries.  The  Spanish  prince  complied  with  his  request,  and 
sent  to  him  a  large  number  of  books,  which  the  Sultan  deposited  in 
the  college  which  he  had  had  built  at  Fez.  The  books,  thus,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  literary  men  who  might  require  their 
use. 

To  turn  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Moslem  dominion.  When  the 
Abbasside  Caliphate  fell  on  evil  times  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  the  central  authority,  and  renouncing 
the  shadowy  allegiance  of  the  Caliph,  established  their  own  dynasties ; 
for  instance,  we  find  the  Samanides  ruling  in  Bokhara ;  Hamadanites 
planting  their  standard  in  Syria  ;  Buyides  governing  Shiraz,  and  the 
Fatemides  setting  themselves  up  as  the  rightful  sovereigns  of  Egypt. 
But  though  new  dynasties  arose  and  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad  sank 
into  entire  political  impotence,  still  there  was  one  thing  common 
between  all  these  founders  of  dynasties  and  wearers  of  the  crown  :  it 
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was  the  desire  for  advancing  learning  and  encouraging  the  progress 
of  letters. 

In  Bokhara  Nuh  Ibn  Mansur,  the  Sultan  of  Bokhara,  founded  a 
remarkable  library.  Here  is  the  account  of  it  given  by  Avicenna  : 

Having  requested  and  obtained  permission  from  ISuh  Jbn  Mansur  to  visit  the 
library,  I  went  there  and  found  a  great  number  of  rooms  filled  with  books 
packed  up  in  trunks.  One  room  contained  philological  and  poetical  works ; 
another  jurisprudence,  and  so  on,  the  books  on  each  particular  science  being  kept 
in  a  room  by  themselves.  I  then  read  the  catalogue  of  the  ancient  authors  and 
found  therein  all  1  required.  I  saw  many  books  the  very  titles  of  which  were 
unknown  to  most  persons,  and  others  which  I  never  met  with  before  nor  since.13 

It  was  this  Nuh  Ibn  Mansur  who  offered  the  premiership  to  Sahib 
Ibn  Abbad,  but  the  latter  declined  it,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  was  that  it  would  require  400  camels  to  transport  his 
books  only.14 

Though  the  account  is  meagre  and  imperfect,  yet  it  is  related  by 
Bashari  that  Adad-ud-Dowlah  was  the  founder  of  a  most  magnifi- 
cent library  in  Shiraz.  The  building  which  contained  the  library 
was  a  part  of  the  palace  and,  on  the  authority  of  Bashari,  was  without 
a  rival  in  the  Moslem  Empire. 

Unfortunately  no  account  of  this  collection  is  given  by  any 
writer,  and  Bashari  himself  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  while 
describing  the  palace  of  Adad-ud-Dowlah. 

Saif-ud-Dowlah,  again,  united  in  himself  the  warrior  and  man 
of  letters.  Imam  Thalabi  asserts  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Abbassides,  no  Moslem  Court  was  ever  filled  with  so  many  learned 
men  as  that  of  Saif-ud-Dowlah.  Al  Farabi  was  indeed  a  stipendiary 
of  his  Court.15  It  is  said  that  Abul  Faraj  was  fifty  years  in  com- 
pleting the  Kitdbul  Aghani,  and  that  he  took  it  to  Saif-ud-Dowlah, 
Ibn  Hamadani,  who  remunerated  him  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
regretting  his  inability  to  offer  a  more  adequate  recompense.16 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Ibn  Nadim  of  another 
famous  collector  of  books.  It  well  deserves  attention. 

Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak  says  :  There  was  a  man  in  the  city  of  Al-Haditha  whose 
name  was  Muhammad  Ibn  Al  Hasan,  but  who  was  generally  known  by  the  surname 
of  Abu  Abi  Baara.  He  was  a  book  collector  and  possessed  a  library,  the  like  of 
which  I  never  saw  for  its  extent.  In  the  division  of  Arabic  books  were  treatises 
on  grammar,  philology,  and  literature,  with  some  old  books  besides.  I  met  this 
man  a  number  of  times,  and  he  at  length  became  intimate  with  me,  though  he 
was  in  general  very  reserved,  and  apprehensive  that  the  Hamdan  family  (the 
sovereigns  of  Aleppo)  might  sei/e  on  what  he  had.  He  then  pulled  out  a  large  trunk 
containing  about  three  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  parchments  folded  double,  and 
of  Egyptian  card  paper  (Kartas),  Chinese  paper  (Warak  Sini),  paper  of  Tehama 
and  paper  of  Khorasan.  These  contained  passages  of  pure  Arabic  learned  from 
the  Araba  of  the  dessrt,  a  few  of  their  Kasidas,  and  some  notes  on  grammar.  .  . 
Among  them  I  saw  written :  Koran  in  the  handwriting  of  Khalid  Ibn  Abi  '1 

18  Ibn  Khali,  vol.  i.  p.  445  note  (10).  l*  Ibid.  p.  215. 

15  lUd.  vol.  iii.  p.  307.  16  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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Haiyaj,  one  of  All's  partisans ;  then  followed  these  words :  This  volume  came  into 
possession  of  Abu  Abdallah  Ibn  Hani.  Among  these  papers  I  remarked  some  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  Imams  Al  Hasan  and  Al  Husain  j  others  contained  pro- 
tections  and  charters  (Ohud)  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Khalif  Ali.  Among  the 
autographs  of  the  grammarians  and  philologers  were  those  of  Ibn  al  Ala,  Ash 
Shaibani,  Asma'i,  Ibn  al  Arabi,  Sibawaih,  Al  Farra  and  Al  Kisai.  Among  those  of 
traditionists  were  some  by  Ibn  Oyaina,  Sofyan  ath-Thauri,  Al  Auzai,  &c.  And  I 
discovered  also  in  these  papers  a  proof  that  grammar  was  invented  by  Abu  1 
As  wad ;  it  was  a  document  in  four  sheets  on  Chinese  paper,  I  believe,  and  bearing 
this  title :  Discourse  on  the  governing  and  the  governed  parts  of  speech,  by  Abu  '1 
Aswad,  in  the  handwriting  of  Yahya  ibn  Yamur,  one  of  Abu  '1  Aswad's  disciples. 
When  the  owner  of  these  papers  died  the  trunk  and  its  contents  disappeared  and 
we  never  heard  more  of  it. 

The  great  traveller  and  geographer  Yakut  found  at  Merv  no  less 
than  twelve  libraries.  During  his  three  years'  residence  in  that  city 
be  gathered  the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  his  geographical 
dictionary.  In  the  loan  of  books  much  consideration  was  shown  to 
him  and  Yakut  kept  with  him  200  volumes  at  a  time.17 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  library  of  Al  Hakam  of  Spain.  If 
there  was  any  other  library  which  could  compare  with  it  in  vastness 
and  splendour,  it  was  the  royal  library  of  the  Fatemides  of  Cairo. 
This  was  a  stupendous  collection  indeed  ! 

The  historians  disagree  as  to  the  exact  number  of  books  which 
this  library  possessed,  but  the  lowest  calculation  is  that  it  contained 
100,000  volumes. 

It  counted  among  its  curiosities  two  globes  :  one  was  of  consider- 
able antiquity  and  the  other  was  the  very  globe  which  was  made  for 
Asad-ud-Dowlah  by  Abul  Hassan  Soufi. 

Moreover  in  A.H.  395  the  Caliph  Al  Hakim  laid  the  foundation 
of  Dar  al  Ilm,  or  House  of  Science,  called  also  the  Dar  al  Hakma,  or 
House  of  Philosophy.  Makrizi,  in  his  Khitat,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  establishment : 

The  public  of  all  classes  were  admitted  and  had  permission  to 
read  or  copy,  as  they  pleased,  the  works  which  the  Caliph  had  sent 
to  it  from  his  own  libraries. 

The  quantity  of  books  which  it  contained  was  immense,  and  consisted 
of  treatises  on  all  the  sciences  and  on  general  literature ;  among  these 
volumes  were  some  written  by  the  most  celebrated  penmen  ...  In 
the  year  403  Al  Hakim  sent  for  a  number  of  mathematicians, 
logicians,  jurisconsults,  and  physicians,  employed  in  the  Dar  al  Ilm  ; 
each  class  was  introduced  separately  and  discussed  questions  in  his 
presence,  afterwards  he  clothed  them  in  robes  of  honour  and  made 
them  rich  presents.  The  establishment  possessed  an  annual  revenue 
of  2,570  dinars  for  its  support. 

In  the  storms  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  intellectual  treasures  went  to  wreck  and  ruin.  We 

17  Von  Kremer,  CulturgesoTiiolde  des  Orients,  vol.  ii.  pp.  434-435.  . 
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learn  with  surprise  and  regret  that  to  Abul  Faraj  Magrebi  were 
given  away  twenty-five  camels'  loads  of  books  in  discharge  of  a  debt 
owing  to  him  and  his  adherents.  But  this  vizir  was  not  destined  to 
enjoy  this  rich  booty  for  long.  He  himself  was  doomed  to  see  evil 
days;  his  house  was  pillaged  and  sacked,  and  the  books  in 
consequence  shared  the  common  destruction. 

Despite  the  misfortunes  which  repeatedly  spread  anarchy  and 
disorder  in  Cairo,  a  large  number  of  books  existed  in  Cairo  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Saladin.  It  is  indeed  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of 
the  son  of  Ayyub  that  he  did  not  show  that  respect  and  passion  for 
books  which  characterised  some  of  the  Moslem  rulers  and  conquerors. 

Saladin  caused  the  treasures  which  were  found  in  the  place  to  be 
put  up  to  auction.  The  Kadi  Al  Fadil  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  books,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  private 
collection.  One  sale  could  not  exhaust  the  immense  collection. 
In  572  A.H.  a  fresh  sale  was  ordered  of  the  library  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  palace  of  the  Fatemide  Caliphs.  Imadeddin  Isfahani, 
who  was  present  at  this  sale,  has  left  us  a  picturesque  account  of  it. 
He  picked  out  for  himself  200  volumes,  but  Saladin  would  not  let 
him  pay  for  them,  but  made  him  a  present  of  them.  The  shrewd 
Imadeddin  adds  that  soon  after  this  Saladin  showed  another  act  of 
kindness  to  him.  Imadeddin,  having  gone  to  Saladin,  saw  a  number 
of  books  lying  before  him.  He  was  invited  to  look  at  them,  and  on 
being  told  that  some  of  them  were  works  for  which  he  was  searching, 
he  replied  that  all  the  books  which  lay  before  him  were  equally 
useful  to  him.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  presented  them  all  to  him. 
The  books  could  not  have  fallen  to  better  hands  than  Imad  or  Kadi 
Al  Fail's. 

In  fact  Kadi  Al  Fadil  placed  a  part  of  his  books  in  the  library 
of  the  college  which  he  founded  at  Cairo.  The  Mamlooks  of  Egypt 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  literary  traditions  of  their  predecessors,  and 
the  passion  for  collecting  books  went  on  unabated  as  before. 

According  to  the  historian  Bedreddin  Aintabi,  the  Kadi  Al  Kodat 
Alaeddin  Ali  ibn  Mahmood,  surnamed  Ibn  Mogouli,  who  died  in  the 
year  628  of  the  Hegira,  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  collection  to  the 
library  of  the  college  founded  in  Cairo  by  Melik  Ashraf-Borshbai. 

We  learn  from  Makrizi,  Abul  Mahasen,  and  Nowairi  that  among 
other  valuable  things  which  were  discovered  at  the  residence  of 
Amin  ed  Dowlah  Abuldjin  surnamed  Sameri  there  were  precious 
books  to  the  extent  of  100,000  volumes  :  some  of  them  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  copyists.  The  Imam  Nureddin  Ali  ibn  Jabir  who 
died  in  Cairo  in  the  year  725  of  the  Hegira  left  a  collection  of  6,000 
volumes. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  number  of  books  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Fatemides  found  their  way  into  Syria. 
Possibly  these  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Ammar  of 
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Tripoli.  The  Arab  historians  relate  that  when  Tripoli,  A.H.  503,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  they  burnt  the  books  which  they 
found  there. 

Melik  Nasir  Yusuf,  a  descendant  of  Saladin  and  sovereign  of 
Damascus,  having  built  a  college  which  he  called  Nasiriah,  furnished 
it  with  a  library  which  boasted  of  extremely  rare  books. 

According  to  Nowairi,  among  the  presents  which  Melik  Nasir 
Yusuf  sent  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year  648  of  the  Hegira, 
t"iere  were  300  volumes  written  by  celebrated  copyists.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  also  a  Koran  written  by  Ibn  Hazin. 

According  to  Ibn  Khaldoon  the  Vizir  Abul  Hasan  Ali  Ben 
Yusuf  Kifti,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Kadi  Akram,  was 
intensely  fond  of  books.  On  his  death-bed  he  bequeathed  his  books 
to  Melik  Nasir  Salahuddin  Yusuf.  This  collection  was  highly 
4  nought  of  by  the  contemporaries. 

The  historian  Ahmed  Askalani,  speaking  of  the  famous  gramma- 
rian Mohammed  Fayruzabadi,  author  of  the  Kamus,  expresses  himself 
thus  :  He  never  travelled  without  carrying  with  him  several  loads 
of  books.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  Africa  was  not  behindhand  in 
libraries,  both  private  and  public.  One  is  disposed  to  believe  that, 
Hke  Syria,  Africa  also  received  its  share  from  the  collection  of  the 
Fatemides  of  Cairo,  but  our  information  on  this  point  is  extremely 
meagre  and  deficient. 

A  historian  of  the  town  of  Kairowan  informs  us  that  a  Kadi  of 
:his  place,  called  Abul  Fadl  Ahmed,  had  made  a  collection  of  books 
which,  on  his  death,  was  sold  for  the  handsome  sum  of  one  thousand 
pieces  of  gold. 

When  the  Franks  took  possession  of  Sebta  (Ceuta),  in  the  year 
817  of  the  Hegira,  they  carried  away  everything  which  they  found 
there,  even  the  scientific  books,  which  were  in  great  number.  It  is  a 
matter  of  profound  regret  that  the  Moslem  historians  have  not  left 
us  a  connected  and  consecutive  account  of  the  libraries  which  were 
established,  step  by  step,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Moslem  dominion.  We  have  thus  to  fall  back  upon  stray  and 
desultory  scraps  of  information,  and  our  regret  is  all  the  greater 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  even  the  very  names  of 
many  libraries  which  must  have  riveted  the  attention  and  extorted 
the  admiration  of  the  scholars  of  the  age,  have  fallen  into  hopeless 
oblivion.  Nor  is  there  any  possible  chance  of  reclaiming  them  from 
this  obscurity.  The  political  changes,  the  desolating  civil  wars,  the 
triumph  of  orthodoxy  :  all  indeed  conspired  together  to  throw  back 
the  hour-hand  of  progress,  and  to  hurl  down  for  evermore  the  goddess 
of  *  pacific  culture/  which  had  so  long  reigned  supreme  in  Moslem 
hearts. 

But  it  is  not  idle  to  believe  that  we  should  have  had  many  more 
remnants  of  these  splendid  libraries  than  we  now  actually  possess 
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had  not  the  black  storm-clouds  of  the  Mogul  hordes  swooped  down 
upon  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Moslem  Empire  and  relegated  the- 
rich  treasures  of  its  civilisation  to  an  everlasting  oblivion. 

History  has  a  thrilling  and  pathetic  tale  to  tell  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Moguls. 

On  the  taking  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  the  spirit  of  vandalism 
which  they  displayed  was  quite  worthy  of  the  barbarians  that  they 
were.  In  671  A.H.  when  the  town  of  Bokhara  was  destroyed  by  the 
order  of  Abaka  Khan,  the  son  of  Halakou,  the  college  of  Masoud 
Bey,  which  was  the  most  brilliant  and  flourishing  of  its  age,  was 
recklessly  and  heartlessly  burnt.  On  this  occasion  a  large  number  of 
books  were  devoured  by  the  flames. 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Hamah  was  taken  by  Halakou,  the 
books  of  the  palace  library  were  sold  at  shamelessly  low  prices. 
Ibn  Batuta  says  :  a  line  of  witnesses  proved  that  in  the  Tartar  wars 
in  Irak  24,000  literary  men  perished  and  only  two  escaped.18 

Before  concluding  this  paper  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  con- 
ditions of  learning  in  India.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  Moguls 
never  rose  to  the  same  eminence  in  culture  as  the  Moslems  of 
Bagdad  or  Cairo  or  Cordova ;  nevertheless,  they  held  themselves  up, 
after  their  iconoclastic  work  was  done,  as  the  patrons  of  letters.  The 
descendants  of  Gengis  Khan  and  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Tamerlane- 
embraced  Islam  and  encouraged  learning.  It  was  under  them  that 
Nasiruddin  Tusi,  Kutbuddin  Shirazi,  Saduddin  Taftazani  and  others 
flourished.  The  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  likewise,  extended  protection 
to  arts  and  sciences,  and  took  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  culture. 
The  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  was  indeed  a  well-read  man  and  extremely 
fond  of  books.  The  Adil  Shahi  and  Kutub  Shahi  kings  of  the  Deccan 
also  followed  the  example  of  the  Mogul  princes  as  far  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  was  concerned.  In  India  there  existed  several  well- 
known  libraries,  but  no  traces  of  these  libraries  were  found  after  the 
Mutiny.  In  those  times,  of  which  history  has  a  doleful  tale  to  tell,  these 
libraries  were  either  destroyed  or  books  were  taken  out  of  the  country. 

The  few  that  remained  in  the  country  were  sold  at  miserably 
low  prices  owing  to  poverty  no  less  than  want  of  education.  Thus, 
to-day  in  India,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  library  of  Oriental 
books  which  can  stand  comparison  with  the  libraries  either  at 
Medina  or  Cairo  or  Constantinople. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  want  of  modesty  if  I 
describe  the  library  which  I  have  given  to  the  city  of  Patna.  It  is 
not  vanity,  but  the  desire  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
Orientalists  in  Europe,  that  impels  me  to  mention  it  in  this  paper. 
Though  the  library  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  though  every  possible  precaution  which  wisdom  or 

18  Lee's  Trans,  p.  89  ;  Quatremere,  Melanges  d'histoire,  pp.  1-39  ;  Professor  Shibli* 
Essays,  pp.  18-42. 
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foresight  can  dictate  is  taken  to  assure  its  safety  and  permanence, 
still  the  library  is  incomplete  without  a  printing  press.  Let  us  hope 
that  ere  long  we  shall  possess  a  press  to  multiply  the  copies  of 
valuable  works  and  so  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  reading 
public. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  public  library  long  floated  before  the 
vision  of  my  father.  The  greater  portion  of  his  income  he  spent  in 
the  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  numbered  1 ,400  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  July  1876. 

On  his  deathbed  he  entrusted  these  manuscripts  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  convert  his  library  into  a  public  library  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity, whenever  I  should  find  myself  in  a  position  to  do  so.  I  in- 
herited to  the  fullest  extent  my  father's  passion  for  collecting  books, 
and  since  his  death  I  have  been  making  large  additions  to  it.  In 
1891  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  then  contained  nearly 
7,000  manuscripts.  The  number  of  manuscripts  now  is  over  8,000. 
The  collection  of  English  books,  though  not  very  large,  is  indeed 
respectable,  including  nearly  all  the  most  important  literary  and 
scientific  works. 

The  library,  further,  possesses  select  manuscripts  which  formerly 
belonged  to  great  Orientalists  like  De  Sacy,  Sir  Grore  Ouseley,  and 
Mr.  Blochmann  of  the  Calcutta  Madressah,  and  many  indeed  with 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  these  men. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  destruction  to  which  libraries  in 
Moslem  countries  were  constantly  liable  during  the  periods  of  political 
excitement.  In  addition  to  the  oft-recurring  internal  dissensions, 
the  ravages  of  the  Moguls  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians 
obliterated  countless  books. 

Owing  to  these  misfortunes  productions  of  Mohamedan  writers 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hegira  have  become 
exceedingly  rare.  The  Mohamedan  books  now  extant  are  chiefly  the 
writings  of  the  authors  who  flourished  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Hegira. 

I  have  succeeded  in  securing  some  manuscripts  of  earlier  dates 
which  treat  of  astronomy,  surgery,  medicine,  metaphysics,  and  mixed 
mathematics.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  written  by  the  most 
famous  scribes,  and  are  most  exquisitely  done. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue  which  I  have  published  I 
have  dealt  at  length  with  these  manuscripts.  If  time  and  health 
permit  me  I  shall  soon  bring  out  the  second  volume  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  library.  I  shall  mention  but  a  few  here  as  I  have  a  limited 
space  at  my  disposal. 

The  work  of  Zahravi  on  surgery  is  a  manuscript  which  requires 
particular  attention.  This  copy  bears  584  A.H.  as  the  date  of  execu- 
tion. In  this  manuscript  the  pictures  of  the  surgical  instruments 
are  carefully  drawn  and  the  marvellous  similarity  which  some  of  the 
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instruments  bear  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  modern  inven- 
tion tempts  us  to  believe  that  the  Moslems  of  Spain  were  not  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  them. 

There  is  another  old  manuscript  which  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  mention  here.  It  is  the  work  of  Dioscorides  on  medicinal  plants, 
which  was  translated  by  the  Arabs  during  the  Caliphate  of  Haroon- 
ar-Eashid.  This  manuscript  is  of  great  historic  interest.  It  is  the 
very  manuscript  which  was  once  deposited  in  the  charitable  dispensary 
established  by  Jalaluddin  Shirwan  Shah  in  Shiraz,  some  six  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Moslems  made  this  book  the  basis  of  their  future 
inquiries  on  medicinal  plants,  and  the  library  possesses  the  most 
important  and  authoritative  works  written  by  the  Moslems  on  the 
subject.  Further,  this  library  possesses  a  very  old  manuscript  of  the 
treatises  of  Thabit  ibn  Kurra,  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Nasiruddin 
Ferabi  and  Abdur  Kahim  Bairuni. 

am  told  by  a  well-known  Orientalist  of  England  that  our  copy 
of  Nahhas's  Commentary  on  ike  Moallakat  is  far  superior  to  any  that 
exists  in  the  libraries  of  Europe. 

There  are,  moreover,  manuscripts  which  used  to  belong  to  the 
Emperors  of  Delhi  :  for  instance,  the  poetical  work  of  Mirza  Kamran, 
brother  of  Humayun,  written  by  Mohamed  Ishaq  Shabi,  was  with  the 
Emperors  of  Delhi  from  Akbar  to  Mohamed  Shah.  This  manuscript 
bears  the  signatures  of  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jahan. 

There  are  other  books,  too,  bearing  the  signatures  of  Shah  Jahan, 
Abdur  Eahim  Khan  Khanan,  Kings  of  the  Adil  Shahi,  and  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Kutub  Shahi  family  which  are  in  the  library. 

Jehangir,  in  his  autobiography,  makes  mention  of  a  copy  of  the 
Zulaikha,  which,  from  the  description  given  by  him,  I  consider  to  be 
identical  with  the  one  in  the  library.  This  book,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Jehangir,  was  valued  at  20,000  rupees. 

Of  poetical  works  the  library  possesses  over  four  hundred  manu- 
scripts ;  some  of  them  are  sumptuously  illuminated  and  magnificently 
bound  in  the  Oriental  style. 

The  Mohamedan  works  on  religion,  viz.  the  Hadis  (tradition), 
the  Fiqh  (law),  the  Osool  (jurisprudence),  and  Tafsir  (commentary 
on  the  Koran),  are  many  in  number,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the 
best  authors,  such  as  Subki,  Zahabi,  Ibn  Hajar,  and  others.  The 
collection  of  historical  works  is  worthy  of  notice  :  History  of  India, 
written  by  various  Moslem  writers,  and  also  the  biographies  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  constitute  the  most  important 
portion  of  this  collection. 

These  are  rare  books,  and  unless  care  is  taken  for  their  preserva- 
tion they  are  likely  to  be  all  but  extinct  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century.  The  library  would  indeed  fulfil  its  mission  if  an  arrange- 
ment were  made  to  edit  and  publish  them. 

I  fondly  hope  that  before  long  the  Government  of  India  will 
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turn  its  serious  attention  towards  the  publication  of  the  important 
literary  and  historical  works  which  lie  buried  in  the  library. 

It  will  only  be  doing  its  duty  in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the 
public  books  which  deserve  attention  of  every  person  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  nations. 

The  history  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  Moslems  reads  like  a 
beautiful  romance  when  we  look  around  and  see  the  weltering  chaos 
in  which  they  are  now  engulfed. 

Let  us  *  cleave  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt/  and  let  us  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  dawn  of  broadening  culture  and  soaring  aspiration 
is  not  far  distant,  and  that  the  Moslem  community,  having  once 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  themselves  abreast  of  modern 
culture  and  civilisation,  will  win  laurels  alike  in  the  field,  the  forum, 
and  the  closet. 

KHUDA  BUKHSH 

(late  Chief  Justice,  Hyderabad,  Deccan). 
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A  FORERUNNER   OF  ST.   FRANCIS  OF 

ASSISI 


IN  days  when  much  is  spoken  and  read  on  the  subject  of  '  Church 
reform/  and  when,  also,  considerable  attention  is  attracted  by 
the  history  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  Order,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was,  in  a  sense, 
a  *  Church  reformer/  and  who  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  fore- 
runner of  St.  Francis,  namely,  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flora. 

Although  his  name  is  now  but  seldom  heard,  the  works  of  this 
remarkable  man  were  known  and  prized  by  mediaeval  scholars  in 
England,  notably  by  the  famous  Eobert  Grrossetete,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  as  the  several  French,  German  and  Italian  writings 
concerning  him  testify,  the  story  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  not  only 
of  antiquarian,  but  of  general  interest,  and  not  unworthy  of  being 
considered  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  live  in  a  period  of  transition 
and  rapid  change  amid  questionings  and  perplexities  of  every  sort, 
religious,  social  and  political.  We,  no  less  than  the  Abbot  Joachim's 
contemporaries,  feel  the  need  of  an  interpretation  of  life  which  shall 
be  to  us  an  '  Eternal  Gospel.' 

If  we  turn  to  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  we  read  in  Paradiso  xii. 
139-141  the  following  words  : 

' .  .  .  .  e  lucemi  da  lato 

II  Calatrese  abate  Gioacchino, 

Di  spirito  profetico  dotato.' 

These  words  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Antiphon  sung 
at  Vespers  in  the  churches  of  Calabria  in  commemoration  of  the 
Blessed  Joachim,  *  B.  Joachim,  spiritu  dotatus  prophetico,  decoratus 
intelligentia  errore  procul  hseretico,  dixit  futura  et  prsesentia/ 
In  his  brief  lines  Dante  makes  allusion  to  a  profoundly  interesting 
phase  of  Church  history  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  at  the  same  time  indicates  his  own  sympathy  with  an  important 
religious  movement.  This  movement,  which  in  its  inception  was  an 
aspiration  after  reform  and  purification  of  the  Church,  became  later 
a  daring  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order. 
Dante  was  certainly  in  no  agreement  with  these  extreme  doctrines, 
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but  he  was  plainly  in  sympathy  with  the  more  moderate  views  which 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  himself. 

Many  who  are  not  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  probably 
ask  as  they  read  Dante's  lines :  Who  was  this  Calabrian  abbot,  who 
thus  shines  in  glory  with  St.  Bonaventura,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor, 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  other  doctors  of  the  Church  ? 

Giovanni  dei  Gioacchini  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
born  about  the  year  A.D.  1132,  at  Celico,  near  Cosenza,  in  Calabria, 
of  parents  whose  names  were  Mauro  and  Gremma.  His  father 
is  described  as  '  tabellion,'  but  seems  to  have  held  an  important 
office  at  the  royal  '  curia/  and  to  have  destined  his  son  to  the  same 
employment. 

The  boy  early  displayed  an  inclination  towards  a  contemplative 
habit  of  life  and  a  love  of  solitude.  The  decisive  moment  came, 
however,  when  he  undertook  his  journey  to  the  East.  While  still 
quite  young,  Joachim  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  travelling  in  the 
style  of  a  man  of  fortune,  with  a  large  company  of  friends  and 
followers.  When  the  party  arrived  at  Constantinople,  a  plague 
was  raging,  and  the  sight  of  the  suffering  victims  awoke  the 
deeply  religious  tendency  in  Joachim's  mind.  He  finally  dismissed 
all  his  companions  save  one,  and  went  on  his  way  as  a  humble 
pilgrim.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  the  whole  of  Lent  on  Mount 
Tabor  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  have  there  received  some 
miraculous  revelation,  which  moved  him  to  plan  his  future  work 
and  to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

On  his  return  to  Italy  Joachim  refused  to  go  back  to  his  home, 
and  entered  the  monastery  of  Sambucina.  For  some  time,  however, 
he  remained  a  layman,  his  hesitation  to  take  holy  orders  being 
probably  due  to  his  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  reform  within  the 
Church.  Meanwhile  he  went  about  among  the  people,  teaching 
and  preaching.  It  is  thought  that  he  may  have  been  inhibited  from 
so  doing  by  the  Bishop  of  Cosenza,  and  that  this  may  have  finally 
decided  him  to  enter  the  priesthood,  for  which  he  prepared  himself 
at  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Corazzo,  where  he  afterwards  took 
monastic  vows,  resuming  his  studies  with  ardour. 

In  1176  the  community  chose  Joachim  as  their  abbot,  in  spite 
of  much  resistance  on  his  part.  He  is  even  said  to  have  fled  to  the 
monasteries  of  Acri  and  Sambucina  in  order  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
honour.  The  monks  of  Corazzo,  however,  at  last  prevailed,  and  for  a 
few  years  Joachim  was  abbot  of  the  monastery,  which  received  new 
and  increased  privileges  during  his  rule.  After  some  nine  or  ten 
years,  Joachim  found  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  office  an 
intolerable  distraction  from  his  great  work.  He  accordingly  left  his 
convent,  and  obtained  from  Pope  Lucius  the  Third  a  release  from  his 
burdensome  duties,  and  permission  to  go  on  quietly  with  his  studies, 
a  deputy  abbot  being  appointed. 
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Joachim  retired  to  Pietralata,  and  there  continued  the  works  he 
had  already  begun.  The  famous  Concordia  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Urban  the  Third  as  early 
as  1182.  Felice  Tocco,  in  his  Eresia  nel  Medio  Evo  remarks  that 
Pietralata  now  became  celebrated  as  a  centre  of  light  and  learning, 
just  as  the  Paraclete  had  done  under  Abelard. 

In  1189  Joachim  finally  withdrew,  accompanied  by  one  disciple 
only,  to  a  spot  among  the  forest  hills  of  Calabria,  a  place  where 
Nature  herself  might  minister  to  his  mood,  and  where  a  spirit  like 
his  might  realise  to  the  full  *  la  nostalgic  des  collines  eternelles.' 
Here,  amid  the  Alpine  solitudes  of  Sila,  Joachim  founded  his  Order, 
and  built  the  abbey  of  Flora,  dedicated,  as  seemed  meet,  to  St.  John 
the  Precursor. 

From  the  lonely  heights  of  this  wild  mountain  country,  as  from 
some  intellectual  and  spiritual  point  of  vantage,  Joachim  could,  as  it 
were,  survey  the  three  great  religions  which  divided  the  world  as  it 
was  known  to  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages :  namely,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  forms  of  Christianity  and  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  Basilian 
monks,  whose  numerous  convents  flourished  in  this  region  of  Italy, 
formed  a  kind  of  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
as  they  belonged  to  the  Koman  obedience,  while  using  the  Grreek 
language  and  liturgy.  This  rigid  Order  was  probably  the  fore- 
runner of  that  of  Flora.  Students  of  Joachim's  works  have  traced 
in  them  the  influence  of  Greek  modes  of  thought,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Calabria  was  for  centuries  Greek  in  feeling  and  in  language, 
while  Joachim's  principal  disciples  and  biographers  were  really 
Greek.  He  himself  had  many  times  travelled  in  Greece,  with  a 
view  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches. 

In  1196,  or  at  some  date  not  earlier  than  this,  the  Order  of  Flora 
was  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Celestine  the  Third.  The  rules  of  the 
Order  were  stricter  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Cistercians,  but  evi- 
dently did  not  enforce  the  absolute  poverty  insisted  upon  by  the  later 
Franciscans,  as  the  Order  received  benefactions  from  both  Henry  the 
Sixth  and  the  Empress  Constance. 

The  Abbot  Joachim's  death  took  place  in  1202,  the  date  being 
supposed  to  be  about  the  30th  of  March,  as  his  secretary,  Lucas, 
says  that  he  died  ten  days  before  Easter.  Joachim  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  of  prepossessing  personality.  Lucas 
speaks  of  his  severe  asceticism,  his  hard  and  active  life,  his  unweary- 
ing charity  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  his  profound  devotion  at  the 
sacred  offices. 

The  principal  sources  of  his  biography  are  two.  One  is  the 
history  of  his  life  and  works  written  by  a  monk  of  the  Monastery  of 
Flora,  Jacobus  Grsecus  Syllanaus  ;  the  other  is  the  account  given 
by  his  friend  and  secretary,  Lucas,  a  monk  of  Casamare,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cosenza.  These  two  Lives  are  used  intheActa  Sane- 
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torum,  but  Preger,  in  his  History  of  German  Mysticism,  says  that 
they  ought  to  be  received  and  used  with  caution.  Later  on  an 
apologia  was  written  by  a  certain  Abbot  de  Lauro,  and  was  founded 
on  the  ancient  biography  of  Grrsecus,  which  in  its  turn  was  taken 
out  of  an  old  chronicle  and  reprinted  by  the  Bollandists.  The 
Benedictines  and  the  Jesuits  both  write  of  Joachim  in  their  hagio- 
graphies.  Joachim's  chief  title  to  fame  in  the  Middle  Ages  was,  as 
Dante's  line  in  the  Paradiso  shows,  his  reputation  as  a  prophet.  To 
give  one  instance  only :  it  is  related  that  he  was  consulted  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  foretold  the 
failure  of  the  third  Crusade.  He  also  explained  to  the  king  that  the 
seven  heads  of  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse  symbolised  seven  perse- 
cutors of  Christendom,  the  sixth  being  Saladin,  and  the  seventh — yet 
to  come — Antichrist,  who  was  to  occupy  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Empress  Constance  confessed  to  the  Abbot  Joachim  by  her 
own  especial  desire,  and  the  account  of  their  interview  is  very  curious. 
Joachim  found  the  Empress  seated  in  her  chair,  but  he  told  her 
that  he,  as  the  confessor,  stood  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  that 
she  should  sit  on  the  ground,  as  befitted  a  penitent, 

Joachim's  zealous  followers  dwelt  with  much  ardour  on  all  those 
passages  in  his  works,  whether  authentic  or  spurious,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  prophetic.  The  denunciations  of  Frederick  the 
Second  and  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  condemnation  of  Papal 
iniquities,  together  with  the  prophecy  concerning  Antichrist,  were 
exalted  into  great  importance. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Joachim  himself  disclaimed  the 
title  of  prophet,  and  only  claimed  to  interpret  rightly  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  His  more  scholarly  critics,  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  onwards,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  does  not  admit  that  Joachim  knew  the  future  by 
Divine  inspiration,  but  that  he  had  the  '  donum  intellectus,'  or  gift 
of  foreseeing  events  by  natural  means.  Joachim's  prophecy  is  that 
taught  by  means  of  analogy  ;  he  believes  that  a  true  understanding 
of  things  temporal  and  visible  will  show  us  the  things  eternal  and 
invisible.  Xavier  Rousselot,  in  his  most  attractive  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, lays  stress  on  Joachim's  power  of  grasping  the  idea  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  history,  in  which  respect  he  compares  him  to  Bossuet. 
Eenan  considers  the  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  been  a  theologian  of  the 
second  order,  an  enterprising  commentator,  who  really  owes  his  fame 
to  the  Franciscan  '  spirituals,'  and  to  the  happy  chance  of  having 
been  caught,  as  it  were,  on  the  crest  of  the  great  Franciscan  wave 
which  swept  over  the  Church  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  At  the  same  time,  Kenan  considers  Joachim  to  have 
been  the  main  initiator  of  the  powerful  mystic  and  communistic 
movement  in  which  the  heterodox  thought  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  expressed  itself. 
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Before  speaking  of  the  Eternal  Gospel,  with  which  book,  or 
rather  doctrine,  the  Abbot  Joachim's  name  is  indissolubly  connected, 
it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  shortly  the  principal  works  which  have 
been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  to  him. 

The  works  known  to  be  authentic  are  as  follows : — (1)  The  Con- 
cordia  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  (2)  The  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse ;  (3)  The  Decachord,  or  Psaltery  of  the  Ten  Strings ; 
(4)  Two  hymns  on  Paradise,  of  which  one  is  curiously  suggestive  of 
the  Divine  Comedy;  (5)  Two  letters,  about  which,  however,  some 
doubt  seems  to  exist. 

The  Concordia,  to  describe  it  briefly,  contains  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  from  the  endless 
analogies  between  them  Joachim  frames  his  theory  of  the  third  age 
of  the  world,  or  the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  An  extraordinary  fitting 
in  of  type  and  antitype  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  Concordia. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  contains  Joachim's 'principal 
warnings  against  the  corruptions  of  Kome,  together  with  prophecies 
of  her  downfall  and  final  restoration.  Here  again  he  dwells  especi- 
ally on  his  favourite  theme,  the  three  ages  of  the  world. 

The  Decachord  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  second  part 
contains  an  exposition  of  Joachim's  views  on  the  Trinity,  and  the 
condemnation  passed  on  those  views  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  1215  probably  refers  to  these  chapters  of  the  Decachord.  Much 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  treating  of  psalmody  and  choral  singing. 
Joachim  considers  music  an  important  help  to  mystic  contemplation ; 
as  Kousselot  well  says :  *  le  silence  du  recueillement,  produit 
par  1'harmonie,  c'est  1'extase  du  mystique/  The  characteristic 
doctrine  in  Joachim's  teaching  is  that  of  the  Three  Ages  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  on  this  doctrine  that  the  later  Joachimism  was  principally 
founded.  Joachim  held  that  the  history  of  the  world  was  divided 
into  three  epochs,  one  of  which  was  already  past,  while  the  second 
was  ready  to  vanish  away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  perfection 
of  the  third. 

The  first  age  was  that  of  the  Father ;  the  second  was  that  of  the 
Son ;  the  third  age  was  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Grhost.  The  first 
age  was  that  of  fear  ;  the  second,  that  of  wisdom  ;  the  third,  that  of 
love.  '  Because  of  the  Father  of  Awe  we  must  obey  ;  because  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  we  should  learn  ;  because  of  the  Spirit  of  Love  we 
ought  to  sing,  pray,  and  love  as  brethren.'  '  The  first  age  was  that 
of  trial ;  the  second,  that  of  action  ;  the  third  shall  be  the  age  of 
contemplation.' 

*  The  first  age  belonged  to  the  bond-servants ;  the  second  is  that 
of  sons  ;  the  third  shall  be  that  of  friends.'     With  this  last  idea  we 
may  compare  the  name  '  friends  of  (rod J  adopted  by  the  revivalist 
school  in  Basel  in  the  fourteenth  century.     Again,  Joachim  says  : 

*  The  first  age  is  that  of  the  old  ;  the  second,  that  of  youth  ;  the 
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third  age  will  belong  to  childhood ' — a  beautiful  suggestion,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew  xviii.  3  : 
'  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  To  continue  the  quotation  from 
the  Concordia :  ( The  first  age  was  illuminated  by  the  stars  only ;  in 
the  second  the  dawn  whitened  ;  in  the  third  shall  be  the  perfect  day. 
In  the  first  age  was  winter  ;  in  the  second,  spring ;  in  the  third  shall  be 
full  summer.  The  first  age  brought  forth  nettles  ;  the  second,  roses  ; 
the  third  age  shall  bring  forth  lilies.  The  first  age  gave  the  green 
herb ;  the  second,  the  ears  of  corn  ;  the  third  shall  yield  the  ripened 
grain.  .  .  .  The  first  age  belongs  to  the  Father,  the  creator  of  all 
things  ;  the  second,  to  the  Son,  who  deigned  to  take  our  nature  upon 
Him  ;  the  third  age  will  be  that  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  of  which  age  the 
Apostle  speaks  when  he  says,  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty." '  Joachim  teaches  that  one  age  is  born  from  another  as 
by  a  natural  development.  The  idea  of  a  continuous  progress  in 
religion  permeated  all  his  thoughts  and  powerfully  influenced  his 
followers  in  after-times.  He  held  that  in  the  era  of  religious  truth 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  purification  of  the  consciences  of 
men  throughout  the  whole  Christian  body. 

Corresponding  with  these  three  ages,  Joachim  teaches  that  there 
are  three  orders  of  men — the  married  (or  the  Patriarchs),  the  clerical, 
and  the  monastic.  The  first  two  orders  have  already  borne  their 
fruits  and  have  passed  away.  The  monastic  order  began  with 
St.  Benedict,  and  will  last  until  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Again,  the  three  ages  are  each  identified  with  the  teaching  of  an 
Apostle.  The  first  is  connected  with  St.  Peter,  who  represents  the 
power  of  faith  which  works  miracles.  The  second  age  corresponds 
with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  who  represents  knowledge ;  the  third 
age  is  identified  with  St.  John,  who  represents  the  mystic  contempla- 
tion, which  shall  endure  eternally. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Joachim  fixed  the  definite  beginning  of 
the  third  age  of  the  world  for  the  year  1260,  founding  this  prophecy 
on  a  calculation  of  the  forty-two  generations  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

Among  the  works  attributed  to  the  Abbot  Joachim,  but  known 
to  be  apocryphal,  are  the  following  :  A  Commentary  on  Jeremiah ; 
commentaries  on  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets ;  a 
treatise  entitled  De  oneribus  provinciarum,  being  an  extract  from 
the  Commentary  on  Isaiah,' and  containing  prophecies  concerning  all 
the  cities  of  which  the  author  knows  the  name.  Another  of  these 
spurious  works  is  called  Helyas  jam  venit,  et  non  cognoverunt  eum, 
and  is  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  symbolically  connecting 
the  progress  of  history  with  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Seals  in  the 
Apocalypse.  There  were  also  the  Glosses  on  the  Cyril-prophecies,  which 
prophecies  were  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  highly  important. 
VOL.  LII—No.  305  I< 
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The  Greek  monk  Cyril,  a  General  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  is  said  to 
have  received  these  communications  from  the  hands  of  an  angel  in 
the  year  1192.  The  messages  were  written  on  two  silver  tablets, 
and  the  predictions  began  with  the  year  1254,  setting  forth  the 
coming  contests  between  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  the  ruin 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Eoman  See.  The  prophecies  speak  also 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  religious  Orders.  The 
author  stated  that  Cyril  had  sent  the  prophetic  saying  from  the  East 
to  Calabria,  asking  Joachim  for  an  interpretation.  The  Cyril- 
prophecy  was  used  in  after-years  by  Kienzi,  and  by  the  hermit 
Telesphorus  of  Cosenza,  who  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
announced  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Eome  and 
the  advent  of  a  truly  evangelical  pastor  who  should  help  to  spread 
the  Eternal  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

The  Abbot  Joachim  is  also  credited  with  a  Book  of  the  Popes 
in  which,  under  historical  figures,  the  Popes  from  Nicholas  the  Third 
to  Clement  the  Fifth  are  described.  Each  Pope  is  sketched  in  a  few 
words,  and  the  chief  events  of  their  respective  pontificates  are  stated 
in  a  symbolical  manner.  The  work  appeared  during  the  early  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  no  doubt  emanated  from  the  Franciscan 
zealots,  and  was  a  sign  of  public  feeling  at  the  time.  This  book  is 
alluded  to  by  Montaigne  in  his  Essay  on  Prognostications,  where  he 
says  :  *  Je  voudrais  bien  avoir  reconnu  de  mes  yeux  le  livre  de 
Joachim  Calabrois,  qui  predisoit  tous  les  Papes  futurs,  leurs  noms  et 
formes.' 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  spurious  works  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim  are  an  unsparing  criticism  of  the  Popes,  violent  abuse  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  family,  more  especially  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
and  a  marked  distrust  of  the  House  of  France.  The  date  of 
Frederick  the  Second's  death  was  foretold  in  one  of  these  apocryphal 
works,  and  it  was  a  great  blow  to  the  fervent  Joachimites  when, 
unfortunately  for  them  and  their  theories,  the  event  occurred  some 
years  before  the  time  predicted ! 

We  must  now  consider,  very  briefly,  the  Eternal  Gospel  itself. 

The  name  *  Eternal  Gospel '  may  be  said  to  have  been  used  in  two 
senses,  the  one  more  vague  and  general,  the  other  more  definite  and 
precise.  In  its  wider  application  the  name  '  Eternal  Gospel ' 
denoted  a  doctrine,  or  school  of  thought ;  in  its  more  limited  form  it 
was  the  name  of  a  book.  In  his  very  helpful  essay  on  Joachim  of 
Flora,  Eenan  points  out  that  the  name  '  Eternal  Gospel,'  as  designat- 
ing a  school  of  thought,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  theological 
world  in  1254,  a  period  when  the  quarrels  between  the  University 
of  Paris  and  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  the  disputes  among  the 
Mendicants  themselves,  were  at  their  height. 

The  Eternal  Gospel  meant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  doctrine,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  con- 
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cerning  the  appearance  of  a  third  religious  State  or  Order,  which 
should  succeed  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  and  serve  as  a 
final  and  definite  rule  for  humanity.  The  name  did  not  convey  the 
notion  of  a  distinct  work  to  most  of  those  who  used  or  heard  it,  but 
was  usually  regarded  as  the  label  of  a  doctrine,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  title  of  a  non-existent  book,  *  The  Three  Impostors/  summed  up 
the  heretical  teaching  of  Averroes.  Felice  Tocco  says  that  the  name 
*  Eternal  Gospel '  never  appears  in  Joachim's  own  writings ;  but 
this  statement  is  contradicted  by  Denifle,  who  quotes  a  passage  in 
the  Decachord  where  the  words  actually  occur.  Here  the  Eternal 
Grospel  is  explained  to  be  *  illud  quod  procedit  de  Evangelio  Christi, 
littera  eniin  occidit,  spiritus  autem  vivificat.'  This  Eternal  Gospel  is 
identical  with  the  4  Spiritual '  Gospel,  and  arises  out  of  the  spiritual 
understanding. 

Some  writers  on  Joachim  think  that  the  name  and  the  idea  were 
suggested  by  the  teaching  of  Origen,  who  speaks  of  an  eternal  or 
spiritual  Gospel  which  '  shows  clearly  all  things  concerning  the  Son 
of  God  Himself — both  the  mysteries  shown  by  His  words  and  the 
things  of  which  His  acts  were  the  symbols.'  The  more  immediate 
source  of  the  title  is,  probably,  the  verse  in  Apoc.  xiv.  6,  '  Et  vidi 
alterum  Angelum  volantem  per  medium  cseli,  habentem  Evangelium 
seternum.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  Abbot  Joachim  never  contemplated 
the  Eternal  Gospel  as  a  written  book.  If  it  were  written,  or 
'  literal,'  it  would  pass  away  like  the  dispensations  to  which  it  had 
succeeded. 

In  its  more  precise  sense,  however,  the  name  Eternal  Gospel 
designated  the  collection  of  Joachim's  three  gyeat  authentic  works — 
the  Concordia  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Psaltery  of  the  Ten  Strings,  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Gerard  of  Borgo  San 
Donnino,  a  member  of  the  extreme  Franciscan  party,  and  a  fervent 
disciple  of  John  of  Parma. 

To  these  writings  the  name  Eternal  Gospel  was  given,  and 
the  book  became  the  manual,  almost  the  Bible,  of  the  '  spiritual ' 
Franciscans.  The  text  of  the  introduction  appears  to  be  lost,  but 
its  teaching  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  of  its  condemnation 
at  Anagui  in  1255.  The  history  of  the  Eternal  Gospel  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  that  of  the  whole  Franciscan  Order  at  this 
time.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis  many  divisions  arose,  and  the  moderate  views  of  Elias 
of  Cortona,  who  ruled  the  Order  for  some  years  after  the  founder's 
death,  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  zealots,  or  '  spirituals,'  as  they 
were  called. 

The  hopes  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  rose  high  when,  in  1247 
or  1 248,  John  of  Parma  was  chosen  General  of  the  Order.  In  this 
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saintly  man  the  old  friends  of  St.  Francis  thought  they  once  more 
beheld  the  soul  of  their  venerated  founder.  John  of  Parma  was  a 
man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  the  very  type  of  the  pure  Franciscan 
ideal,  even  to  exaggeration.  The  doctrines  of  the  extreme  party  now 
began  to  come  more  and  more  into  prominence,  and  their  views 
everywhere  gained  hold  on  men's  minds. 

The  crisis  came  in  the  year  1254,  at  a  time  when  violent  disputes 
were  going  on  between  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders  about  the  right  of  teaching.  The  final  struggle  was  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  book  which  bore  the  name  Eternal  Gospel, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  published  in  1254.  This  date  was 
ascribed  to  the  publication  of  the  work  because  it  was  therein  pro- 
phesied that  the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  begin  in  six  years' 
time,  which  would  correspond  with  the  date  fixed  by  Joachim  for 
the  advent  of  the  third  age  of  the  world,  namely,  1260.  The  Mendi- 
cants at  first  appeared  to  be  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  contro- 
versy about  teaching,  as  they  were  practically  sure  of  the  support 
of  both  Alexander  the  Fourth  and  St.  Louis  of  France;  but  the 
University  and  the  anti-Mendicant  party  found  an  able  and  vigorous 
champion  in  William  of  St.  Amour,  who,  with  several  zealous  parti- 
sans, dared  to  arraign  the  Mendicant  Orders  before  the  Papal  Court 
and  to  accuse  them  of  heresy.  It  is  only  possible  to  indicate  the 
merest  outline  of  the  struggle.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  William  of 
St.  Amour  and  his  party  took,  as  the  chief  object  of  their  protest, 
the  book  and  the  doctrine  known  as  the  Eternal  Gospel.  Against 
this  work  William  of  St.  Amour  wrote  the  terrible  indictment  con- 
tained in  his  book  The  Perils  of  the  Last  Times.  The  charges  made 
by  him  refer  more  particularly  to  what  is  known  as  the  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel.  Both  Mendicant  Orders  were  included  in 
the  accusation,  but  the  tone  of  the  condemned  writings  was  un- 
questionably Franciscan. 

In  1255  the  Eternal  Gospel  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Introduction, 
was  formally  condemned  at  Anagui,  the  Bishop  of  Akkon  acting  as 
prosecutor.  Alexander  the  Fourth  recommended  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  book,  while  to  possess  it  entailed  excommuni- 
cation, and  no  one  dared  avow  himself  the  author. 

Then  followed  the  deposition  of  John  of  Parma  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  special  friends,  who  were  all  charged  with  the 
authorship  of  the  condemned  work.  John  of  Parma  was  saved  from 
lifelong  incarceration  by  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Ottobuono 
de'  Fieschi  (afterwards  Adrian  the  Fifth),  and  was  allowed  to  choose 
his  place  of  retreat.  He  retired  to  the  convent  of  Grreccia,  near  Eieti, 
and  died  in  1288,  while  on  a  journey  to  Greece.  His  friend  Gerard 
of  Borgo  San  Donnino,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  most  scholars,  was  the 
real  author  of  the  heretical  Introduction,  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  was  denied  Christian  burial. 
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The  Franciscan  Order  was  rent  by  dissensions,  and  a  schism  was 
only  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and  commanding  personality  of 
St.  Bonaventura,  who  at  this  grave  crisis  became  General  of  the 
Order. 

So  much,  very  briefly,  for  the  great  stir  made  by  the  book 
attributed  to  the  Abbot  Joachim.  The  same  kind  of  dispute  arose 
again,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  similar  views, 
perhaps  even  more  extreme,  were  put  forward  by  Peter  John  Oliva 
in  his  works  De  Paupere  Usu  and  De  Perfectione  Evangelica. 
Oliva  was  formally  accused  of  heresy  even  after  his  death,  and  his 
corpse  was  disinterred  and  burnt. 

The  Franciscan  party  known  as  the  '  fraticelli '  had  a  brief 
moment  of  triumph  during  the  pontificate  of  the  pious  but  weak 
Coslestine  the  Fifth ;  but  with  his  abdication  their  hopes  fell,  and  for 
this  they  could  never  forgive  Coslestine's  successor,  Boniface  the 
Eighth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dante  was  influenced  by 
Franciscan,  and  possibly  Joachimite  opinions  when  he  so  bitterly  con- 
demned Ccelestine  the  Fifth  for  the  '  gran  rifiuto '  which  destroyed 
the  prospects  of  the  '  spiritual '  party  in  the  Order. 

The  chief  '  heresies '  condemned  in  the  Eternal  Gospel  may  be 
shortly  summed  up  as  (1)  that  Christ's  Gospel  is  incomplete  and 
insufficient  for  salvation ;  (2)  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  was 
imperfect,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  another ;  (3)  that  the  Eoman 
Pontiff  has  received  the  power  only  of  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  not  that  of  spiritual  interpretation ;  (4)  that  Christ 
,  and  His  Apostles  were  not  perfect  in  the  contemplative  life ; 
(5)  that  the  Greek  Church  is  spiritually  superior  to  the  Koman, 
and  that  it  owes  no  obedience  to  Kome. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel  altered  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim  into  a  system  which  might  justly  be  called  schismatic  and 
heretical  in  tendency.  That  which  was  for  Joachim  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture,  became  for  his  Franciscan  commentator  a 
veritable  new  gospel,  which  was  to  supersede  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  even  more  completely  than  the  New  Testament  itself  had 
fulfilled,  and  in  a  sense  abrogated,  the  old  dispensation.  The  Abbot 
Joachim  was  said  by  the  Franciscan  zealots  to  have  predicted  the 
birth  of  St.  Francis  and  the  establishment  of  his  Order,  and  to  have 
occupied,  with  regard  to  St.  Francis,  a  place  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  regard  to  our  Lord.  Joachim 
was  the  'man  clothed  in  linen/  teacher  and  messenger,  who 
descended  from  heaven,  bearing  an  open  book  in  his  hand.  He  was 
the  precursor  of  St.  Francis,  who  is  described  as  the  angel  who 
appeared,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1200,  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
Living  God  (the  stigmata). 

Kenan  notes  that  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  extreme  Franciscan 
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party  was  the  unavowed  belief  that  St.  Francis  was  indeed  a 
second  Christ,  and  that,  with  regard  to  their  holy  poverty,  St.  Francis 
and  his  true  followers  were  even  superior  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
Hence  the  amazing  pretensions  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  their 
daring  attempt  to  found  what  was  really  a  new  religion,  which  should 
become  finally  the  rule  of  all  human  society.  The  whole  world  was, 
in  fact,  to  become  Franciscan. 

In  the  Joachimite  school,  which  was  widely  spread  throughout 
Europe,  no  condemnation  was  too  severe  for  avaricious  and  luxurious 
priests.  The  abuses  created  by  the  accumulated  wealth  and 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  were  denounced  by  these  pious 
but  visionary  men  with  a  virulence  hardly  equalled  by  the  most 
passionate  attacks  of  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Worldly  splendour  and  possessions,  hierarchical  privileges  and 
authority,  were  to  be  swept  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  an 
apostolic  simplicity  and  absolute  poverty.  An  ascetic  and  monastic 
rule  was  to  be  the  ideal  of  life,  not  for  the  clergy  only,  but  for  all 
mankind. 

Such,  very  shortly,  were  the  main  views  on  *  Church  reform ' 
held  by  the  extreme  party  among  the  Abbot  Joachim's  followers. 
Denifle  insists  that  no  one  has  so  misunderstood  and  discredited 
Joachim  as  his  commentator  and  interpreter,  Grerard  of  Borgo  San 
Donnino,  who  was,  doubtless,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Franciscan 
zealots  and  the  exponent  of  their  chief  doctrines.  By  identifying  the 
Eternal  Gospel  with  Joachim's  three  chief  works,  as  if  it  were  a 
'scripture,'  the  scope  of  his  whole  teaching  was  limited,  and  its 
meaning  distorted.  It  is  true  that  Joachim,  himself  a  submissive 
and  orthodox  Catholic,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  revolt  against  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  the  Church,  and  started  a  movement 
which  went  far  beyond  anything  he  could  have  foreseen. 

The  main  feature  of  Joachim's  teaching,  and  the  most  important 
for  posterity,  is  his  doctrine  of  the  three  ages  of  the  world,  the 
third  age  being  the  fulfilment  and  consummation  of  the  other  two, 
the  crowning  manifestation  of  their  inward  and  spiritual  meaning. 

The  admission  of  the  idea  of  progress  in  religion,  the  appeal  to 
the  spiritual  judgment  of  the  purified  and  regenerated  individual, 
contain  the  germ  of  a  vast  and  far-reaching  change — a  change  of 
which  we,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come,  can  hardly 
apprehend  the  full  significance,  for  we  only  see  its  beginning. 

Joachim  claims  that  the  literal,  historical,  and  temporal  Grospel  of 
the  Church  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  deeper  needs  of  humanity, 
and  that  this  Gospel  must  give  way  to  a  gospel  which  is  spiritual  and 
eternal,  and  thus  he  practically  points  out  that  no  existing  religious 
institution  can  be  said  to  have  spoken  the  final  word.  He  Whom 
the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  is  not  con- 
tained in  these  houses  which  we  have  builded. 
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But  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  Abbot  Joachim  was  far 
less  revolutionary  in  his  doctrines  than  were  his  followers.  He  holds, 
not  that  the  '  Eternal  G  ospel '  shall  supersede  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
but  that  it  will  spring  out  of  the  higher,  spiritual,  and  transfigured 
understanding  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  understanding 
shall  be  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  by  means  of  the  gift  of  contem- 
plation. 

Joachim  holds  the  mystic  view  concerning  contemplation,  re- 
garding it  as  that  sublime  knowledge  and  immediate  experience  of 
truth  which  is  attained  by  intuition,  and  intuition  won  not  by 
means  of  the  intellect  and  the  reason,  but  by  the  emotions  and  by 
prayer,  the  '  excessus  mentis '  of  the  later  mystics. 

The  characteristic  of  the  third  age  of  the  world — the  age  of 
love  and  of  true  freedom — as  prophesied  by  Joachim,  is  that  all  is 
to  be  spiritualised.  That  which  is  literal  and  material  shall 
pass  away;  that  which  is  spiritual  shall  remain,  in  unchanging 
perfection. 

Although  Joachim  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  precursor 
of  the  Reformation,  and  has  been  claimed  as  such,  the  Church  as  he 
conceives  it  is  not  to  be  what  is  understood  as  '  Protestant '  in  form. 
The  spiritual  Church  shall,  indeed,  be  purified  from  the  desire  of 
worldly  power  and  possessions,  and  shall  be  the  heritage,  not  of  the 
priesthood  only,  but  of  all  the  faithful  alike — 'Commutata  in 
majorem  gloriam  manebit  stabilis  in  eternum.'  This  Church 
Joachim  also  describes  as  '  ecclesia  contemplativa/  '  ecclesia  contem- 
plantium.'  The  Order  which  is  to  lead  mankind  is  spoken  of  as 
'  contemplativus,  Justus,  sapiens,  spiritualist 

This  beautiful  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  *  blessed  company 
of  all  faithful  people '  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  strictly  monastic 
ideal  held  up  by  Joachim.  This  is  an  ideal  against  which,  in  spite 
of  its  many  beauties,  the  instinct,  the  common-sense,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  humanity  must  alike  protest,  and  the  insistence  upon  it  by 
the  Abbot  Joachim  detracts,  perhaps,  from  the  value  of  his  teaching, 
by  limiting  saintliness  too  narrowly  to  the  monastic  form  of  life. 
Of  the  Abbot  Joachim's  influence  on  Dante,  an  influence  of  which 
strong  traces  are  evident  throughout  the  Divine  Comedy,  it  would 
be  too  long  to  speak,  profoundly  interesting  as  the  subject  must 
always  be  to  a  student  of  Dante  and  his  works. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Abbot  Joachim's  vision  of  a  purified  and 
regenerated  Church  may  not  be  without  meaning  and  consolation 
for  any  among  us. 

As  M.  Sabatier  says,  in  a  passage  too  beautiful  to  quote  in  any 
language  but  its  own  :  '  Celui  qui  a  ete  annonce  par  Joachim  de  Flore 
et  qui  doit  inaugurer  un  nouveau  cycle  de  Thistoire  de  I'humanite, 
paraitra — "  L'esperance  ne  confond  point."  II  y  a  dans  nos  Babylones 
modernes  et  dans  les  chaumieres  de  nos  montagnes,  trop  d'ames  qui 
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soupirent  mysterieusement  I'hynme  de  la  grande  vigile:  ''Korate 
coeli  desuper,  et  nubes  pluant  justum,"  pour  que  nous  ne  soyons  pas  a 
la  veille  d'un  enfantement  divin/ 

This  is  truly  the  Abbot  Joachim's  message  to  the  world — that 
hope  of  the  *  perfect  day '  which  is  the  very  Palladium  of  the  soul. 

G-.  E.  TROUTBECK. 
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LAST  MONTH 

THE  KING 

STUDENTS  will  search  the  annals  of  modern  Europe  in  vain  for  a 
parallel  to  the  cruel  and  disastrous  blow  which  fell  upon  us  on 
Tuesday  the  24th  of  June.  We  were  within  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  time  when  amid  the  loud  rejoicings  of  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  crowning  of  the  King  and  his  gracious  Consort  was  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  historic  temple  of  our  race.  For  many  months  past 
the  preparations  for  the  event  had  been  continuous,  and  had  been 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  lavish  magnificence  that  struck  some  at 
least  as  being  excessive.  London,  as  the  appointed  day  drew  nigh, 
had  undergone  a  transformation  more  complete  than  anything  which  it 
had  ever  experienced  before.  From  end  to  end  of  the  appointed 
route  of  the  Koyal  Progress  the  very  houses  seemed  to  have  been 
reconstructed,  or  at  least  replaced  by  long  lines  of  fairy  palaces  and 
balconies  resplendent  in  draperies  of  many  colours,  brilliant  with 
flags  and  flowers,  gorgeous  with  trophies  in  gold  and  silver.  I  doubt 
if  on  any  other  occasion  in  modern  times  preparations  so  vast  and 
costly  had  been  made  in  any  city  in  the  world.  As  one  passed 
through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  on  the  Monday  preceding  the 
date  fixed  for  the  Coronation  one  could  only  think  of  the  spectacle 
presented  in  ancient  Kome  on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  triumph. 
And  ancient  Kome  was  but  a  hamlet  compared  with  modern  London. 
IVIiles  upon  miles  of  streets  had  all  burst  into  a  strange  efflorescence 
that  put  the  memory  of  our  city  in  ordinary  seasons  to  flight,  and 
impressed  the  imagination  like  a  splendid  dream.  It  was  a  sight  that 
was  not  only  calculated  to  arouse  the  pride  of  a  haughty  and  self- 
conscious  race,  but  that  manifestly  did  so,  as  the  multitudes  drawn 
from  near  and  far  who  wandered  through  the  streets  with  delight  and 
exultation  written  on  their  faces  proved.  One  thought  filled  every 
mind,  one  topic  occupied  every  tongue.  After  a  long  season  of 
depression  and  partial  eclipse  Great  Britain  was  about  once  more  to 
astonish  an  envious  world  with  a  spectacle  that  would  impress  upon 
the  most  critical  an  admiring  sense  of  her  wealth,  her  greatness,  and 
her  Imperial  pride. 

Already   the    chosen    representatives    of   foreign    States    were 
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honoured  guests  within  our  walls ;  Indian  princes  in  Oriental  rich- 
ness of  attire  were  moving  about  with  an  air  that  bespoke  their 
pride  in  their  birthright  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown ;  from  all 
our  Colonies,  and  from  every  corner  of  these  islands,  had  come  visitors 
innumerable  to  swell  the  triumph ;  the  King  and  his  Court  were 
resident  amongst  us,  and  the  appointed  festivities  of  the  Coronation 
had  begun  with  a  great  State  banquet  at  the  Palace  at  which  a 
brilliant  assemblage  of  princes  had  met  to  do  honour  to  the  Sovereign. 
There  was  something  bewildering,  something  almost  intoxicating  in 
the  scene  and  its  surroundings,  in  the  actual  appearance  of  London, 
and  in  the  anticipations  of  what  the  week  that  had  been  opened  so 
auspiciously  was  to  bring  forth.  Nor  were  there  lacking  omens 
which  seemed  to  assure  us  of  a  happy  and  triumphant  national 
festival.  We  were  not  called  upon  to  do  honour  to  the  King  whilst 
one  important  part  of  his  dominions  was  being  ravaged  by  war. 
Among  our  Coronation  guests  Peace  was  included.  The  weather, 
too,  which  had  so  long  filled  us  with  forebodings,  had  suddenly 
changed  for  the  better,  and  from  a  cold  and  belated  Spring  we  had 
advanced  at  a  single  step  into  a  bright  and  genial  summer.  What 
wonder  that  on  that  beautiful  June  night,  when  the  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  streets  of  London,  which  were  bubbling  over  with 
exultant  joy,  it  seemed  to  many  that  we  were  secure  in  possession  of 
all  the  good  things  we  had  coveted — as  secure  as  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  whose  barns  were  bursting  with  garnered  grain,  whose 
wealth  was  ever  mounting  higher,  and  who  had  no  more  pressing 
task  imposed  upon  him  than  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry. 

And  then  at  a  word,  a  touch,  as  it  were  in  an  instant  of  time,  all 
was  changed  and  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  dire,  the 
most  unwelcome,  and  the  most  crushing  of  disasters.  All  the  joy  and 
exultation  fled  from  us  in  a  moment,  fled  from  us  so  suddenly 
and  completely  that  for  the  most  part  people  were  stunned  and 
seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  misfortune  that  had  fallen 
upon  us  like  a  bolt  from  the  highest  heaven.  The  King's  illness,  which 
had  first  become  known  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Aldershot,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  was  believed,  even  by  his  physicians  and  surgeons,  to 
have  taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  he  and  they  were  confident  of  his 
ability  to  face  the  labours  of  the  Coronation.  The  outer  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  days  of  grave  anxiety  which  had  been  spent  at 
Windsor  after  his  Majesty's  return  from  Aldershot.  The  nature  of 
his  illness  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  little  heed 
was  paid  to  the  ominous  whispers  that  were  circulated  in  certain 
quarters.  And  on  the  Sunday  of  Coronation  week  even  the  skilled 
medical  men  felt  reassured.  As  for  the  King  himself,  his  Majesty, 
with  the  high  courage  of  his  race,  and  the  sense  of  public  duty  he 
has  inherited  from  his  mother,  refused  even  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a  postponement  of  the  great  ceremonial  for  which  such 
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lavish  preparations  had  been  made,  and  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  fixed.  So  all  seemed  to  be  going  well  until  the 
night  of  Monday,  the  23rd.  During  that  night  there  was  a  sudden 
recrudescence  of  the  alarming  symptoms  which  had  been  observed  a 
week  earlier.  His  physicians  and  surgeons  were  summoned,  and  they 
decided  that  an  immediate  operation  was  called  for  if  the  illustrious 
patient's  life  was  to  be  saved.  The  operation  was  performed  at  noon 
of  the  24th  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  and,  so  far  as  its  immediate 
consequences  were  concerned,  was  entirely  successful.  A  large 
abdominal  abscess  was  removed,  and  the  patient  thus  relieved  from 
.severe  pain  and  uneasiness.  But  an  operation  of  such  severity  at 
the  King's  time  of  life  is  a  very  grave  matter,  and  the  issue  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  God. 

It  was  obvious  at  once  that  the  Coronation  must  be  postponed 
indefinitely — an  unheard-of  incident  in  the  history  of  such  cere- 
monies. The  final  rehearsal  of  the  service  was  about  to  take  place  at 
the  Abbey  when  the  news  of  the  King's  serious  condition  at  once  put 
n  stop  to  everything.  The  foreign  princes  and  envoys  who  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  day  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for  their 
departure.  London  was  still  gay  with  its  flags  and  flowers  and 
:riumphal  arches ;  but  over  the  multitudes  in  the  streets  there 
;swept  the  profound  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  and  from  the  prospect  of 
joyous  excitement  which  had  been  opening  before  them  the  minds 
of  all  were  turned  to  thoughts  of  gloom.  It  should  be  said  for  our 
credit  as  a  people  that  the  tremendous  shock  which  fell  upon  all 
when  the  news  was  told  was  borne,  after  the  first  moment  of  incredu- 
lous bewilderment  had  passed,  with  rare  fortitude  and'  self-possession. 
All  the  pomp  and  pageantry  which  had  been  anticipated  so  eagerly 
was  in  a  moment  forgotten.  It  was  shrivelled  up  into  insignificance 
as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  the  nation  thought  only  of  the  King 
j.pon  his  bed  of  suffering,  of  his  gracious  Consort,  who  enjoys  the 
-ove  of  all  her  people,  of  his  family,  and  of  those  grave  national 
nterests  affected  by  this  sore  stroke  of  fate.  It  was  well  that  it 
should  be  so.  Of  late  it  has  seemed  to  many  that  a  strain,  if  not 
gnoble,  yet  certainly  not  ennobling,  was  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  national  character.  We  have  given  ourselves  up  too  often  in 
-ecent  years  to  an  unrestrained  emotionalism  that  is  almost  vulgar  in 
ts  nature.  We  have  shouted,  and  sung  loud  paeans  of  joy,  over 
events  which,  in  greater  and  simpler  days,  we  should  have  been  able 
Do  witness  with  calmness.  We  have  gone  far  towards  copying  some 
of  the  less  admirable  characteristics  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
It  has  almost  seemed  as  though  we  were  losing  that  power  of  stoical 
self-control  which  has  long  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  outer 
#orld.  Not  a  few  amongst  us  feared  that  in  the  Coronation  festivities 
ohis  lack  of  self-command  would  again  be  displayed.  The  finger  of 
Grod  has  touched  us,  and  brought  all  our  cherished  schemes  to 
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nought ;  but  the  stern  lesson  will  not  have  been  without  its  good 
results,  since  it  has  shown  once  more  that  in  presence  of  a  great 
calamity  the  British  people  can  command  their  nerves  and  their 
emotions,  can  accept  the  decrees  of  Providence,  even  when  most 
painful,  with  submission,  and  can  await  with  humble  patience  an 
issue  which  is  no  longer  in  their  own  hands.  To-day,  when  we  have 
suddenly  been  halted  in  the  path  of  splendid  and  intoxicating  self- 
appreciation,  we  have  fallen  into  the  mood  of  the  Kecessional.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  forget. 

One  feature  of  the  Coronation  programme  is  hardly,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  heavy  misfortune  that  has  befallen  us.  This  is  the 
gathering  in  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  from  the  outer  Bri tains.  In  the  days  before  the  King's 
illness  they  had  a  reception  from  the  public  of  the  warmest  kind, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  regarded  as  national  guests  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Barton,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  particular,  attracted  general  attention.  Their  coming, 
it  was  felt,  had  more  than  a  merely  ceremonial  significance.  The 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  coming  month  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  and  the  Colonial  Premiers  must  deal  with 
many  grave  questions  of  Imperial  significance,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  freely  discussed.  The  burning  question  of  the  creation 
of  a  British  Zollverein,  which  some  at  least  of  our  Colonies  have 
regarded  with  favour,  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  disposed 
of  before  the  meeting  of  the  Premiers.  It  has  been  discussed  in  all 
its  forms  in  the  Press,  and  many  references  were  made  to  it  in 
Parliament  during  the  debates  on  the  Finance  Bill.  An  impression 
had  got  abroad  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  in  favour  of  some 
arrangement  by  which  preferential  tariffs  in  favour  of  our  Colonies 
would  be  established.  Nobody  could  be  blind  to  the  political  argu- 
ments in  support  of  such  a  step  towards  Imperial  unity ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  economic  arguments  against  any  measure  of  the  kind 
was  overwhelming,  and  the  country  hailed  with  relief  the  emphatic 
language  in  which,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  speaking  for  the  Government,  repudiated  any  intention 
to  adopt  a  preferential  system  of  duties  in  favour  of  the  Colonies. 
The  conference  of  Prime  Ministers  will,  undoubtedly,  have  many 
grave  and  important  matters  to  consider,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
its  deliberations  will  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  that 
already  unite  Great  Britain  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 
But  there  is  a  general  conviction,  happily  shared  by  some  of  the- 
most  influential  of  our  Colonial  statesmen,  that  no  good  can  result 
from  any  attempt  by  means  of  legislation  to  force  forward  the  cause 
of  Imperial  federation.  Kecent  events  have  shown  how  real  and 
strong  is  the  sentiment  of  union  within  the  Empire.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment which  has  already  convinced  the  outer  world  that  Great  Britain 
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and  her  dependencies  beyond  the  seas  are  one  in  spirit  and  in 
interest.  Their  union  has  not  only  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
war,  but  has  been  cemented  by  the  sacrifices  which  all  portions  of 
the  Empire  have  cheerfully  borne  in  common.  It  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  sore  trials  of  the  past  few  days.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
believe  that  this  union  is  not  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  proposal 
of  any  drastic  or  extreme  measures  at  the  coming  conference. 

When  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  June — truly  '  the 
glorious  First  of  June' — the  sudden  peals  upon  the  church  bells 
proclaimed  far  and  wide  the  news  that  the  war  was  at  an  end  and  a 
regular  peace  concluded  at  Pretoria,  one  universal  throb  of  joy  and 
gratitude  seemed  to  move  the  heart  of  England.  All  round  the 
world,  indeed,  as  the  good  tidings  spread,  there  followed  a  wave  of 
thankful  emotion  surpassing  in  depth  and  volume  anything  we  have 
experienced  for  more  than  thirty  years  past.  But  it  was  here  in  the 
homes  of  the  British  people  that  the  feeling  was  most  intense.  For 
weary  months  and  years  the  nation  has  been  walking  steadfastly  in 
the  flinty  blood-stained  path  of  war.  Day  after  day  we  have  had  to 
see  our  treasure  being  poured  out  upon  the  veldt  in  an  unstinted 
stream.  Grold  has  flowed  like  water,  until,  with  all  their  conscious- 
ness of  national  wealth,  men  have  stood  aghast  at  an  expenditure  so 
vast  that  not  even  the  richest  people  in  the  world  could  endure  it 
indefinitely.  But  something  far  more  precious  than  gold  has  been 
poured  out  almost  as  freely.  Our  newspapers,  with  their  daily  lists 
of  casualties,  have  in  a  hundred  thousand  homes  been  the  messengers 
most  anxiously  awaited  every  morning,  taking  precedence  even  of 
the  private  letters  of  the  nearest  friends  and  relatives.  Truly  it  has 
been  a  time  of  surest  trial,  in  which  victory  and  defeat,  pride  and 
humiliation,  have  been  strangely  intermingled,  and  a  strain  such  as 
we  of  this  generation  have  never  known  before  has  been  imposed 
upon  us.  Nothing  but  the  unconquerable  *  grit '  of  our  race,  the 
quality  which  has  so  often  saved  us  before  in  days  of  national  stress 
and  triumph,  has  enabled  us  to  wrestle  through  with  our  task  and 
has  brought  us  at  last,  despite  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  institu- 
tions and  personalities  to  which  we  trusted,  into  the  desired  haven. 
It  is  only  now,  when  the  country  looks  back  upon  its  course  since 
September  1899,  that  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  road  by  which 
we  have  travelled  become  plain.  The  survey  of  that  road  may  well 
appal  us  even  now.  But  we  have  won  through  at  last,  and  'rest 
after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas  '  have  laid  their  healing  balm  upon  us. 

Do  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  this  struggle,  which  is  at  last 
happily  at  an  end,  has  been  a  time  of  trial  such  as  we  have  not 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  ?  Would  it  be  wrong 
if  we  were  to  admit  now  that  more  than  once  even  the  bravest  hearts 
amongst  us  quailed,  and  nothing  but  the  tenacity  of  the  British 
people  as  a  whole — here  and  throughout  the  world — saved  us  from 
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irretrievable  disaster  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  passed,  in  very 
truth,  through  a  season  of  chastening  and  winnowing.  The  present 
generation  knows  at  last  what  war  really  is  for  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  The  scars  of  the  mighty  conflict  will  long  be  visible. 
The  price  paid  for  our  triumph  will  not  be  forgotten  in  thousands  of 
homes.  We  have  learned,  as  our  fathers  learned  before  us,  the  cost 
of  victory.  Three  years  ago  there  were  many  persons  among  us  who 
talked  lightly  of  war  as  '  a  good  thing/  and  who  openly  desired  that 
it  might  come.  One  does  not  meet  such  persons  now.  I  imagine 
that  many  a  year  will  pass  before  their  voices  are  again  heard  in  the 
land.  The  passionate  throb  of  thankfulness  that  went  up  to  Heaven 
on  that  Sunday  evening  when  the  good  news  reached  us  from  Pretoria 
told  its  own  tale.  We  have  looked  war  with  all  its  horrors  in  the 
face,  and  our  most  earnest  prayer  is  that  never  again,  in  our  time, 
shall  we  be  confronted  by  that  grisly  spectre. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  from  every  point  of 
view  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  news  that  peace  had  been 
established  was  received  throughout  the  Empire.  There  was  no  in- 
decent exultation  over  the  beaten  foe,  no  thought  of  prolonging  the 
sufferings  of  a  conquered  race.  In  its  heart  the  nation  had  always 
been  sure  that  in  the  end  the  victory  must  be  ours.  Even  in  those 
darkest  moments  of  which  I  have  spoken,  when  some  of  our  strongest 
men  trembled,  the  popular  confidence  in  the  final  issue  was  unshaken. 
When  the  end  came,  therefore,  it  was  not  so  much  of  the  triumph 
we  had  won  that  men  thought,  as  of  the  cessation  from  a  cruel  and 
costly  struggle.  The  spirit  of  Mafeking  Day  hardly  made  itself 
visible  at  all.  We  were  thankful  for  the  peace  to  which  through 
bloody  strife  and  agony  we  had  attained,  and  throughout  the  land, 
with  hardly  a  discordant  voice,  we  gave  utterance  to  the  desire  that 
the  brave  enemy  whom  at  last  we  had  overcome  should  henceforth 
be  our  friend.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this  to  those  who 
knew  the  British  character,  which  is  certainly  not  rancorous  or 
vindictive,  and  which  throughout  our  history  has  always  been 
generous  to  a  worthy  foe.  But  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  reached  us  than  there  came  other  tidings,  if  possible 
more  welcome,  and  yet  astonishing  almost  beyond  belief.  This  was 
the  intelligence  of  the  way  in  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had 
been  received  by  the  Boers  themselves.  If  we  thanked  Gfod  that  at 
last  we  could  lay  down  the  sword,  our  task  accomplished,  the  Boers 
showed  that  they  were  more  thankful  still ;  and  then  to  our  amaze- 
ment we  received  those  telegrams  which  told  how  the  fighting  men 
of  both  armies  had  fraternised  round  the  camp-fires,  how  the 
vanquished  foe  had  accepted  defeat  without  bitterness,  and  how  one 
commando  after  another  before  breaking  up  had  cheered  Lord 
Kitchener  and  sung  the  National  Anthem. 

For  months  past  many  worthy  men  amongst  us  have  been  filling 
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our  ears  with  dismal  predictions  of  what  must  inevitably  follow  the 
submission  of  the  Boers.  A  'new  Ireland'  was  to  be  created  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  were  to  be  confronted  by  a  race  saturated  with 
the  bitterness  of  defeat,  and  resolutely  determined  even  when 
conquered  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  implacable  and  aggressive 
enmity.  No  wise  person  will  pretend  that  the  future  of  South  Africa 
lias  been  settled  by  the  manner  in  which  the  remnant  of  the  Boers 
who  fought  so  bravely  to  the  last  have  submitted  to  the  inevitable ; 
no  one  will  feel  inclined  to  question  the  reality  and  gravity  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  faced  by  England  before  a  state  of 
settled  government  is  again  established  in  a  country  devastated  by  war. 
But  at  least  Mr.  Morley  and  other  eminent  men  who  have  been  so 
prolific  in  their  prophecies  of  woe  must  admit  that  up  to  this 
moment  their  predictions  have  been  signally  falsified.  The  Boers 
seem  to  have  kept  the  field  so  long  as  they  possibly  could.  It  is 
probably  quite  true,  as  some  writers  of  the  Jingo  school  assert,  that  in 
jiny  case  they  would  have  had  to  submit  without  conditions  of  any 
kind  within  a  few  weeks.  The  rigours  of  winter  were  before  them, 
their  supply  of  ammunition  was  practically  exhausted,  and  they  were 
ragged  and  homeless  wanderers,  bankrupt  of  everything  but  courage. 
But  if  any  one  thinks  that  because  the  end  was  near  we  should  have 
done  well  to  fight  on  and  to  crush  the  enemy  by  sheer  weight  of 
superior  numbers  and  armaments,  he  shows  himself  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  teaching  of  history.  It  was  '  a  regular  and  formal '  peace 
which  Lord  Kosebery  urged  the  country  to  make  when  he  made  the 
speech  at  Chesterfield  that  opened  up  the  era  of  reconciliation  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered.  Merely  to  have  crushed  the  Boers 
unconditionally,  and  then  to  have  subjected  them  to  a  merciless 
police  system,  would  have  been  to  leave  alive  all  those  embers  of  evil, 
making  for  future  trouble,  which  have  so  greatly  alarmed  Mr.  Morley 
and  those  who  think  with  him.  A  wiser  course  was  taken  by  the 
British,  representatives  at  Pretoria,  and,  desperate  as  their  extremity 
was,  the  Boers  were  offered  terms  which  they  were  compelled  to 
regard  as  handsome  and  magnanimous.  They  had  fought  until 
each  one  of  them  could  feel  that  he  had  satisfied  the  most  exacting 
demands  of  honour.  No  future  generation  of  the  burgher  people 
could  ever  reproach  the  Boer  of  to-day  for  having  lightly  surrendered 
Jiis  national  independence.  They  had  striven  to  the  uttermost,  they 
knew  that  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  they  must  accept  peace  upon  any 
terms  that  might  be  offered  them  ;  and  then  came  the  wisely  liberal 
terms  of  Lord  Kitchener— terms  which  were  first  formulated  at 
Chesterfield  last  December.  They  were  better  than  the  Boers  had 
hoped  for,  far  better  than  the  Government  had  offered  to  them  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  war ;  and  they  accepted  them  at  last,  not  sullenly 
or  unwillingly,  but  with  outspoken  joy  and  real  though  unspoken 
gratitude.  Thus,  by  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  we  have  secured  not 
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merely  peace,  but  a  regularised  settlement,  to  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Boer  people  are  parties.  We  are  in  the  position  of  men  who, 
entering  into  the  possession  of  a  rival  tradesman's  business,  have 
purchased  not  merely  the  stock  but  the  goodwill,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  receive  our  new  dependency,  bought  at  so  great  a  price 
by  the  brave  men  who  fought  for  Britain  in  the  field,  under  far 
more  favourable  conditions  than  it  seemed  possible  to  hope  for  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  actual  terms  of  the  peace  which  was  concluded  at  Pretoria 
at  midnight  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  and  proclaimed  throughout 
the  Empire  on  the  following  day,  deserve  to  be  succinctly  set  forth. 
Foremost  in  those  terms  is  the  recognition  by  the  Boer  representa- 
tives of  their  defeat,  of  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  of  their 
recognition  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 
All  burghers  in  the  field  and  all  prisoners  of  war,  on  declaring  their 
acceptance  of  these  conditions,  are  to  be  brought  back  to  their  homes 
as  soon  as  transport  can  be  provided  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
ensured.  Nobody  so  surrendering  or  returning  is  to  be  deprived  of 
personal  liberty  or  property.  No  proceedings  are  to  be  taken 
against  burghers  surrendering  or  returning  for  any  acts  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  those,  however,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  acts  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  which  have  been 
notified  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Boer  generals,  are  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial.  The  Dutch  language  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  conquered  territory  where  the  parents  of  the  children 
desire  it,  and  to  be  allowed  in  courts  of  law  when  necessary. 
Possession  of  rifles  is  to  be  allowed  to  persons  requiring  them  for 
their  protection  on  taking  out  a  license.  Military  administration  is 
to  be  succeeded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by  civil  govern- 
ment, and,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  representative  institutions 
leading  up  to  self-government  are  to  be  introduced.  The  natives 
are  not  to  be  enfranchised  until  after  the  introduction  of  self-govern- 
ment. No  special  tax  is  to  be  imposed  upon  land  in  the  conquered 
territory  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Local  commissions  are 
to  be  appointed,  as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes  and  supply- 
ing them  with  seed,  stock,  implements,  &c.  The  English  Govern- 
ment is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  these  commissions  a  sum  of 
3,000,OOOZ.  for  this  purpose,  and  in  addition  to  make  advances  on 
loan  free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  repayable  over  a 
period  of  years  with  3  per  cent,  interest.  No  foreigners  or  rebels 
are  to  benefit  by  this  grant  of  money.  With  regard  to  the  rebels  in 
Cape  Colony,  though  no  formal  amnesty  was  agreed  to,  it  was 
provided  that  disfranchisement  for  life  should  be  the  punishment  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Justices  of  the  peace,  field  cornets,  and  other 
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officials  who  had  joined  the  rebel  or  burgher  forces  are  to  be  tried 
before  the  civil  courts,  which  shall  determine  their  punishment,  but 
in  no  case  is  the  penalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  the  members  of  all  political  parties  in 
this  country  have  acclaimed  these  terms  as  wise,  magnanimous,  and 
f.afe.  Abroad  they  have  met  with  the  same  reception,  whilst  the 
Boers  themselves  have  accepted  them  gratefully.  They  give  Great 
Britain  the  chief  thing  for  which  she  has  been  striving  from  the  first — 
an  absolute  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  The  British  flag  shelters  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  territory  stretching  from  Capetown  to  the 
Zambesi ;  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  a  rival  Power  within 
that  territory  ;  everywhere  British  law  will  prevail  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  King  will  be  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
money  which  for  two  years  and  eight  months  past  has  been  spent 
upon  the  war  will  be  diverted  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  work  of 
restoring  the  country  devastated  by  hostilities  and  providing  the 
beaten  foe  with  the  means  of  earning  a  living  upon  the  territory 
which  now  becomes  British.  We  were  spending  five  millions  a 
month  on  the  war.  Less  than  one  month's  expenditure  is  to  be 
voted  to  the  work  of  restoration.  If  any  foreigner  really  believes 
that  by  these  terms  we  have  humiliated  ourselves,  or  made  any 
acknowledgment  of  defeat,  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  who  wil- 
fully deceives  himself.  We  have  been  resolute  on  the  chief 
point,  on  minor  points  we  have  shown  a  liberality  which  has  already 
I  torn  e  noble  fruits. 

The  country  has  instinctively,  and  by  common  consent,  given  to 
3  jord  Kitchener  the  chief  credit  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  that 
has  thus  been  reached.  Possibly  the  popular  verdict,  though  just 
es  regards  Lord  Kitchener,  may  not  do  justice  to  his  colleague,  Lord 
Milner.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions Lord  Kitchener  has  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one  of  the  great 
forces  making  for  peace.  The  Boers  had  learned  to  respect  him  in 
the  field.  When  they  met  him  in  the  council  chamber,  they  felt 
that  they  could  trust  him.  He  was  not  in  any  sense  responsible  for 
the  wrangles  which  preceded  the  war,  and  in  ^hich  it  had  been  Lord 
Milner's  duty  to  take  a  part. .  His  bluff,  soldierly  bearing,  his  mingled 
frankness  and  firmness,  and  his  good-humoured  tolerance,  all  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  old  foes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
v^as  largely  owing  to  his  tact  that  the  war  was  finally  concluded  amid 
so  marked  a  display  of  good  will  on  both  sides.  Nor  can  any  fair- 
minded  person  dispute  the  fact  that  the  movement  which  eventually 
resulted  in  peace  is  to  be  dated  from  Lord  Eosebery's  speech  &t  Chester- 
field, and  from  that  pregnant  suggestion  which  led  first  to  the  visit  of 
I>r.  Kuyperto  London,  and  eventually  to  the  conference  at  Vereenig- 
ing.  In  the  rapid  passage  of  events,  the  world  will  soon  cease  t  o  take  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  means  and  men  through  whose 
Ln— No.  305  N- 
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agency  peace  has  been  attained,  but  it  is  well  that  they  should  not 
pass  without  mention  in  any  chronicle  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  way  in  which  the  news  of 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  was  received  abroad.  There  was  a  final 
splutter  of  continental  ill  will  towards  this  country,  'but  it  quickly 
subsided  in  the  face  of  an  accomplished  fact,  and  in  its  place  we  have 
seen  our  more  reasonable  critics  abroad  seeking  to  deduce  the  true 
conclusions  from  the  whole  history  of  the  war.  That  England 
emerges  from  it  strengthened  in  prestige  and  in  military  power  is 
generally  admitted ;  but  abroad,  as  at  home,  the  feeling  is  universal 
that  our  future  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  we  show  that  we 
have  learned  the  bitter  lessons  we  have  received  during  the  past 
three  years.  Since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  we  have  been  taught 
not  the  least  important  of  those  lessons.  Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Brodrick  stated  that  only  ten  thousand  Boers  were  left  in  the  field. 
Between  the  time  when  he  made  that  statement  and  the  close  of  the 
war,  nearly  nine  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  captured,  disabled,  or 
surrendered.  This  left,  according  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  barely  a 
thousand  Boers  to  be  accounted  for ;  yet  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
have  laid  down  their  arms  since  the  signing  of  the  Pretoria  agree- 
ment. The  best  judges  now  calculate  that  the  number  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  reckon  during  the  war  hardly  falls  short 
of  80,000.  This  fact,  whilst  it  shows  the  serious  character  of  the 
struggle  which  was  regarded  so  lightly  when  it  began,  shows  also  the 
extraordinary  inefficiency  of  certain  of  our  military  departments,  and 
the  incurable  optimism  which  has  been  the  chief  vice  of  the 
War  Office.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  Boers  in  this  and  other  countries  should  feel  aggrieved  by 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  their  surrender;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  world  is  unfeignedly  delighted  by  what  has  taken  place. 
A  great  historic  struggle  has  ended  in  a  peace  honourable  to  both 
sides;  the  beaten  foe,  having  made  full  acknowledgment  of  his 
defeat,  has  shown  that  he  is  prepared  to  trust  himself  to  the  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  his  conqueror,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  future  of  South  Africa  will  be  brighter  and  more  prosperous 
than  seemed  possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  everything  depends 
upon  two  considerations,  the  extent  to  which  the  Boers  prove  faithful  to 
the  precepts  they  have  received  from  their  most  distinguished  leaders 
in  the  field,  and  the  sense  of  justice  which  animates  the  Govern- 
ment of  Grreat  Britain  and  its  representatives  in  dealing  with  the 
complex  problems  that  must  be  solved  before  Boer  and  Briton  can 
really  dwell  together  in  amity.  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  country  at 
all  events  there  will  be  no  weakening  of  the  sentiment  which  teaches 
us  that  no  Empire  deserves  to  endure  which  is  not  founded  upon 
justice.  We  have  fought  to  the  (finish,  and  the  prize  is  in  our  hands. 
It  is  for  ourselves  to  decide  whether  we  shall  keep  it  for  the  glory 
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and  benefit  of  our  race  in  the  far-off  future,  or  whether  we  shall  allow 
it  to  slip  from  our  grasp  by  a  blind  or  wilful  forgetf illness  of  the 
dangers  which  injustice  always  brings  in  its  train.  There  is  no 
more  impressive  lesson  to  be  learned  at  this  moment  by  Englishmen 
of  all  parties,  and,  above  all,  by  those  of  us  who  claim  to  be 
Imperialists,  than  that  taught  by  the  familiar  lines  in  which  Lowell 
warned  his  countrymen  of  the  real  enemies  with  which  Empires  have 
to  contend. 

Patient  are  they  as  the  insects  that  build  islands  in  the  deep ; 
They  hurl  not  the  bolted  thunder,  but  their  silent  way  they  keep 
"Where  they  have  been,  that  we  know ;  where  empires  towered  that 

were  not  just, 
Lo  !  the  skulking  wild  fox  scratches  in  a  little  heap  of  dust. 

Miserable  indeed  would  be  our  lot  if,  after  all  our  efforts  and 
sacrifices,  the  end  of  the  new  Empire  we  have  founded  in  South 
Africa  were  to  be  this.  So  far,  happily,  the  omens  point  to  another 
conclusion.  Lord  Kitchener,  who  sailed  on  the  23rd  of  June  from 
(Capetown,  before  doing  so  exchanged  farewell  messages  with  his  old 
antagonists  which  are  of  the  happiest  portent  for  the  future.  They 
inspire  us  with  the  confident  hope  that  the  era  of  strife  is  at  an  end 
and  that  of  reparation  and  reconciliation  beginning.  The  one  gloomy 
feature  in  the  new  situation  is  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  Cape  Colony 
as  to  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution.  Virtually  the  Constitution 
lias  been  suspended  for  months  past,  martial  law  having  taken  its 
place.  For  a  brief  season  longer  its  continued  suspension  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  wise  man  or  any  patriot 
should  not  wish  to  see  the  full  right  of  self-government  restored  in 
the  Colony  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  by  statesmanship, 
not  by  force,  that  the  future  of  the  country  is  to  be  secured.  We 
are  far  from  the  evil  days  of  Jameson  raids  and  Krugerite  intrigues, 
and  if  the  demonstrations  which  have  followed  the  conclusion  of 
peace  at  Pretoria  are  true  indications  of  the  feelings  of  the  burghers 
we  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  them  as  a  great  reinforcement  of  the 
powers  that  make  for  peace  and  good  will  in  South  Africa. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  history  of  the  month  is  concerned,  only 
t  ;vo  questions  of  importance  need  be  noted.  The  Education  Bill  has 
teen  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ministers  seem 
resolved  to  carry  it  by  a  free  resort  to  all  the  powers  which  they 
possess,  and  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  there  has  been  but 
little  discussion  of  the  measure.  It  is,  however,  already  clear  that 
ii  cannot  be  carried  during  the  interval  which  remains  before  Parlia- 
ment adjourns  in  August,,  and  a  semi-official  statement  has  been 
made  that  an  autumn  session  will  be  necessary  if  the  Bill  is  to 
become  law  this  year.  The  Opposition  has  made  strenuous  efforts, 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors,  to  secure  the 
amendment  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Nonconformist  feeling  against  it  has 
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been  forcibly  expressed  not  only  in  public  meetings,  but  in  a  depu- 
tation to  Mr.  Balfour,  at  which  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  the  principal 
spokesman.  It  is  not  only  among  Liberals,  however,  that  demonstra- 
tions have  taken  place  against  the  measure.  Among  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  has  been  a 
movement  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  for  the  public  a  larger 
share  in  the  management  of  the  voluntary  schools  than  the  Bill 
under  discussion  permits.  Seeing  that  it  is  the  public  money  which 
in  future  will  be  spent  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  these  schools,  the 
right  of  the  ratepayer  to  this  control  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
clerical  management  of  schools  is  certainly  not  viewed  with  favour 
anywhere  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  circle  of  ecclesiastically 
minded  laymen  who  rally  round  the  family  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government  can  carry  their  measure 
without  amendment  upon  this  point.  It  is  attacked  on  another  side 
by  a  different  section  of  the  Ministerial  supporters.  That  it  must 
increase  the  cost  of  our  educational  system  is  generally  admitted. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Conservative  members  view  with 
apprehension  the  moment  when  they  will  have  to  face  indignant 
ratepayers  in  their  constituencies,  and  defend  the  application  of  the 
rates  to  the  teaching  of  religious  dogmas.  Their  remedy  for  this 
possible  danger  is  the  transfer  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  schools 
from  the  rates  to  the  Imperial  taxes.  This  proposal  they  have 
sought  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Balfour  by  means  of  an  influential 
deputation.  Ministers  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  announced  that  in  place  of  the  grant  of  640,000£.  to 
voluntary  schools,  and  of  220,000£.  to  necessitous  School  Boards, 
there  will  be  a  new  grant  to  the  Exchequer  of  1,760,000£.  His 
statement  has  been  received  with  little  favour  by  the  Opposition, 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  has  not  removed  the  objections  to  the  Bill.  In 
the  meantime  Nonconformist  resistance  to  the  endowment  of  dog- 
matic teaching  is  steadily  increasing,  and  is  finding  some  support 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  party. 

The  Finance  Bill  has  had  a  somewhat  stormy  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Founded  upon  the  most  unpopular  Budget 
that  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation,  it  has  been  regarded  on  all  sides  with  dislike.  When  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  it  was  known  that  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
there  was  a  loud  demand  that  the  additional  taxation  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  dropped.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  had  the  courage  to  stand  firm.  It  was  true  that  the 
ruinous  expenditure  upon  the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  but  obviously 
there  must  continue  to  be  a  great  increase  upon  the  normal  estimates 
for  months  to  come.  The  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of 
peace  could  not  be  other  than  a  costly  process.  So  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  refused  to  grant  any  of  the  remissions  for  which  he 
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was  asked,  and  he  carried  his  Budget  proposals  practically  without 
any  further  alteration  beyond  a  slight  one  in  the  tax  upon  Indian 
corn.  In  the  earlier  discussions  upon  the  Finance  Bill,  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  upon  two 
questions.  The  first  was  that  of  protection,  which  had  been  raised, 
according  to  the  Opposition,  by  the  bread  tax,  whilst  the  second,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  was  that  of  a  preferential  duty  on 
imports  in  favour  of  our  Colonies.  On  neither  of  these  subjects  did 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  speak  out  plainly  until  the  month 
was  well  advanced,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  apparent  indecision 
the  public  mind  was  disturbed  by  grave  fears  that  the  fiscal  system 
under  which  Great  Britain  has  enjoyed  so  marvellous  a  prosperity 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  return  to  protection.  But 
in  the  end  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  spoke  out  with  clearness  and 
emphasis,  repudiating  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  the  idea  that  the 
tax  upon  cereals  was  in  any  way  a  measure  of  protection,  and  denying 
that  Ministers  contemplated  a  tariff  war  against  foreign  nations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Colonies.  "Why  he  could  not  have  made  both  these 
points  clear  in  the  first  instance  is  hardly  to  be  explained  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  Ministers  themselves  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  regarding  them  until  the  discussions  in  Committee  had 
afforded  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  state  of  public  opinion. 

The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  awarding  Lord  Kitchener 
50,000£.  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  South  Africa  gave  the  Irish 
members  a  fresh  opportunity  of  airing  their  bitter  hatred  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  one  of  them  seized  the  opportunity  to  repeat  the 
calumnious  charge  against  the  General  that  he  had  made  war  upon 
women  and  children.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  all  other  quar- 
ters the  slanders  which  were  so  freely  current  a  few  months  ago  have 
been  dropped,  and  that  Lord  Kitchener's  methods  are  now  recognised 
as  having  been  humane  even  in  their  severity.  But  the  Irish 
Nationalist  members  adhere  stubbornly  to  the  old  calumnies.  These 
calumnies  furnish  their  arsenal  with  weapons  to  be  used  against 
England,  and,  like  the  Coronation  itself,  provide  an  excuse  for  violent 
demonstrations  against  this  country.  By  a  curious  piece  of  bad  luck 
the  number  of  questions  at  issue  between  Ministers  and  the  Irish 
party  has  been  increased  by  the  return  to  England  of  i  Colonel ' 
Lynch,  the  Nationalist  M.P.  for  Gal  way.  A  warrant  had  been  issued 
for  Mr.  Lynch's  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  prudently 
deferred  his  attempt  to  take  his  seat  until  after  peace  had  been 
arranged;  but  the  warrant  was  not  withdrawn,  and  immediately 
upon  his  reaching  London  he  was  arrested.  It  is  impossible  to 
comment  upon  his  case  whilst  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  police 
magistrate,  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  say  that  Ministers  would 
gladly,  if  they  could,  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  arresting  him. 
It  is  certainly  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  at  an  unpropitious 
moment. 
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Looking  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  there  are  not 
many  incidents  of  importance  to  be  chronicled.  In  France  the 
resignation  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  directly  after  his  signal 
triumph  at  the  General  Election  has  been  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Combes  as  his  successor  in  the  Premiership,  and  the  new 
Government  has  been  launched  successfully  upon  its  career.  In 
Eussia  the  storm-clouds  are  still  gathering,  and  though  no  Un- 
toward incidents '  have  happened  during  the  month  the  situation 
is  anything  but  satisfactory.  In  Germany  the  Emperor's  strong 
utterances  in  favour  of  the  Germanisation  of  Prussian  Poland  are 
regarded  as  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  Slav  traditions  and  move- 
ments, and  bitter  anger  has  in  consequence  been  aroused,  not  only 
among  the  Poles,  but  among  the  other  non-Teutonic  races  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  event  of  the  month  in  German 
history  has  been  the  death  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  heroic 
figures  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
for  peace  in  Europe.  Across  the  Atlantic,  President  Roosevelt  seems 
to  be  entering  upon  a  course  of  action  which  is  likely  to  bring  him 
into  conflict  not  only  with  a  section  of  his  own  party  but  with  the 
Senate.  His  insistence  upon  the  duty  of  affording  some  relief  for 
Cuba,  ruined  by  years  of  insurrection  and  war,  is  regarded  with 
strong  hostility  by  the  supporters  of  the  present  tariff  system,  and 
may  possibly  cost  him  his  nomination  in  the  next  Presidential 
contest.  By  his  friends  and  adherents  it  is  regarded  as  a  fresh  proof 
of  his  courage  and  strength  of  will. 

Besides  the  King  of  Saxony  the  obituary  of  the  month  includes 
the  name  of  Lord  Acton — a  man  who  has  long  enjoyed  a  European 
reputation  almost  unique  in  its  character.  Lord  Acton  was  an 
advanced  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  leader  in  that  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  followed  Dr.  Doellinger  in  his  pro- 
longed controversies  with  the  Vatican.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  had 
been,  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  the  representative  of  Liberal 
Catholicism.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning  was  second  to 
that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries.  His  charm  of  manner  and  his 
brilliancy  in  conversation  gave  him  a  place  of  singular  pre-eminence 
in  the  best  intellectual  society  of  his  time.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  was  universally  admired  and  esteemed.  Yet  so  far  as 
actual  work  accomplished  was  concerned,  his  life  cannot  be  regarded 
as  successful.  Certainly  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  his  great 
reputation.  The  vast  stores  of  learning  which  he  had  gathered 
during  a  lifetime  of  study  were  never  given  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world,  and  it  seems  as  though  his  name  will  only  live  in  the 
memories,  and  perhaps  in  the  biographies,  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  during  his  lifetime  treated  him  with  a  deferential  admiration 
that  only  a  few  in  any  generation  have  been  able  to  command. 

WEMYSS  REID. 
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A   MORNING'S   WORK* 

CHARACTERS 

LADY  BETTY  SAINT  CLARE  and  MR.  GEORGE  BEVAH 

SCENE.  The  autfior's  sanctum. 
TIME.  The  forenoon  of  a  spring  day. 

LADY  BETTY  is  shown  into  the  rather  elaborate  ivorkshop  of  the  lead" 
ing  dramatist  by  a  smart  maid-servant.  LADY  BETTY,  who  is 
wearing  a  dark  walking  dress,  a  large  travelling  hat  and  a 
voluminous  veil,  flits  about  the  room,  looking  high  at  the  framed 
prints  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  other  theatrical  worthies,  and  low  at 
the  dwarf  booJccases  which  contain  the  classics  of  the  drama  from 
Hookham  .Frere's  Aristophanes  to  Bjdmson's  latest  work.  She 
idlers  the  while  little  cries  such  as,  l  Not  bad — vellum  bindingst 
eh  ?  He  didn't  get  that  impression  for  nothing  !  Reads  Nor- 
ivegian,  does  he  ? '  She  is  very  restless  at  first,  but,  growing 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  books,  does  not  notice  BEVAN'S  entrance. 
He  enters  quietly  from  further  door,  and  looks  at  her  as  she  bends 
ever  an  open  folio  on  the  bookcase. 

BEVAN.  By  Jove ! 

LADY  BETTY  (to  herself).  He's  a  regular  learned  pig ! 

BEVAN  (after  clearing  his  throat  discreetly).  Good  morning. 

LADY  BETTY.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 

BEVAN.  What  for? 

LADY  BETTY  (trying  to  see  if  he  overheard  her  remark).  For* 
looking  at  your  books. 

BEVAN.  They  feel  the  compliment  I  assure  you,  though  they 
can't  return  it.  That  reminds  me,  their  owner  is  quite  at  your  ser- 
vice. (Glancing  at  card.)  Lady  Betty  Saint  Clare. 

LADY  BETTY  (not  quite  at  ease,  talking  rapidly).  It's  really 
too  good  of  you  to  say  so.  I  know  how  busy  you  are  !  That's  why 
I  sent  in  my  card,  servants  are  so  very — especially  women  servants. 
(Embarrassed.)  That  is  of  course  they  are  much  better  than  men. 
Men  are  more  so.  The  fact  is  I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  ours 
— Algy  —Mr.  Algernon  Vampart. 

1  Dramatic  and  all  other  rights  reserved. 
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BEVAN  (with  a  veiled  sneer).  Vampart,  the  great  society  enter- 
tainer. 

[LADY  BETTY  opens  a  formidable-looking  bag,  ^vhich  i& 
chained  to  her  waist,  in  a  flurried  manner  and  hands-' 
him  a  letter. 

LADY  BETTY.  Yes  !  Here's  his  letter ;  you'll  see  I  want  you  to  do- 
me ever  such  a  great  big  favour,  Mr.  Bevan. 

BEVAN  (in  a  rather  flat  tone).  Charmed,  I'm  sure.  (Tapping  the 
letter.)  I  am  to  read  this  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (hurriedly).  Oh  yes,  please  do.  It  will  explain- 
everything. 

[BEVAN,  turning  slightly  away  from  her,  runs  through  the 
letter  to  himself. 

BEVAN  (reading).  l  My  dear  Babs, — My  straight  tip  would  have 
been  to  go  and  beard  him  in  his  den  without  any  further  introduc- 
tion than  the  handle  on  your  card.  It  is  sure  to  open  his  heart  to 
you.  And  then  you  could  approach  the  matter  of  the  piece.  He  is* 
a  deuced  touchy  chap  about  his  plays ;  but  if  you  butter  him  up 
enough  he'll  be  all  right.  Mind  this  ;  you  simply  can't  lay  it  on 
too  thick  !  He'll  swallow  any  rot  in  the  way  of  praise  and  he'll  kick 
at  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  other  thing.  Enclosing  a  note  or 
introduction  for  his  magnificence,  and  wishing  you  good  luck,  I 
remain  yours  ever,  *  ALGY  VAMPART.' 

[He  hands  the  letter  lack  to  LADY  BETTY,  who  has  been 

nervously  fingering  out  a  tune  on  the  ivriting-desk. 
This  is  very  much  to  the  point,  but  it  does  not  quite  explain 

LADY  BETTY.  I  beg  pardon!  (Glancing  at  the  letter.)  Goodness! 
I've  given  you  the  wronglone  (taking  a  second  letter  from  her  bag). 

BEVAN.  Yes,  I  had  no  right  to  read  it.  But  then  you  see  it  was 
a  human  document  and  I  am  a  maker  of  plays.  Forgive  me  ! 

LADY  BETTY.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  It's  too  absurd. 
The  other  letter  is  quite  nice  (offering  it  to  him).  Do  read  it. 

BEVAN.  Excuse  me !  that  letter  is  not  a  human  document.  It 
begins  like  this — Eh[?  '  My  dear  Greorge  Bevan,  I  venture  to  pre- 
gent  to  your  notice  a  very  charming  young  lady,  whose  people  are 
dear  old  friends  of  mine.' 

LADY  BETTY.  They  are  the  very  words !  How  did  you  know  them  ? 

BEVAN.  I  know  Vampart.  He  can  be  discreet  enough  when  he 
likes,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  his  dear  old  friends — with  titles.  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there  !  The  question  is  what  play  of  mine  do 
you  want?  (Pointing  to  the  letter  she  still  holds  in  her  hands.^ 
"Which  of  the  masterpieces  is  it,  eh  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (putting  letter  hastily  back  into  her  bag).  I  hardly 
like  to  ask  you  now.  We  always  knew  it  was  a  dreadful  favour. 

BEVAN.  Ah  !  One  of  my  serious  works.  Yes,  I  am  a  bit  sensitive 
about  them.  You'd  hardly  believe  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  but  ifc 
almost  hurts  when  they  are  laughed  at. 
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LADY  BETTY.  Oh,  we  are  quite  in  earnest. 

BEVAN.  Of  course  !  But  the  audience,  your  dear  old  friends  in 
front  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  They  are  too  good  form  to  laugh. 

BEVAN.  Then  they  will  yawn,  and  that's  more  deadly. 

LADY  BETTY.  But  the  Duchess  is  set  on  our  doing  The 
Samaritan. 

BEVAN.  The  Samaritan!  My  ugly  duckling.  The  murder  is 
out.  My  dear  Lady  Betty  Saint  Clare,  think  me  a  brute  if  you 
will ;  but  I  really  must  disappoint  the  Duchess. 

LADY  BETTY  (almost  in  tears).  Oh,  Mr.  Bevan,  this  is  terrible  ! 
(Excitedly.)  I  knew  we  were  wrong  in  trying  to  rush  you  like  this. 
I  told  Emma  Dullborough  so  ;  she  ought  to  have  asked  you  to  come 
and  meet  some  nice  people  at  luncheon. 

BEVAN.  I  don't  eat  lunch,  Lady  Betty,  I  am  too  busy — and  if  I 
refuse  to  take  my  prompt  copy  of  The  Samaritan  from  its  dusty 
hiding  place  even  to  oblige  you,  believe  me,  I  should  have  made 
very  short  work  of  her  Grace  of  Dullborough. 

LADY  BETTY  (with  considerable  coquetry).  You  are  cruel. 
You  write  a  beautiful  play  and  you  won't  let  us  do  it. 

BEVAN.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  The  Samaritan  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  pieces  with  a  purpose.  There  are  situations  in  it  which 
would  be  impossible,  if  handled  in  the  rough  and  ready  style  of 
society ;  they  demand  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  refinement  of 
speech  that  belong  only  to  the  artist.  These  qualities  are  not  born 
in  us,  as  a  rule.  No,  they  are  acquired  through  long  and  bitter 
experience. 

LADY  BETTY  (petulantly).    But  I  have  had  experience  ! 

BEVAN  (with  a  deprecatory  motion  of  the  hand).  Of  the  back 
drawing-room. 

LADY  BETTY.  No,  of  the  theatre. 

BEVAN.  My  dear  Lady  Betty,  amateurs  would  carry  the  tradition 
of  the  back  drawing-room  into  Drury  Lane. 

LADY  BETTY.  At  least  my  friends  would  all  be  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

BEVAN.  Off  the  stage,  of  course — it  by  no  means  follows  they 
would  be  on  it.  Your  friends  require  ten  years'  training  to  learn  how 
to  walk  and  talk  like  human  beings.  They  would  want  to  find  out 
how  to  play  my  piece  in  a  fortnight.  It  took  me  eight  weeks  to  give 
a  modest  hint  of  my  meaning  to  the  most  talented  people  I  could  get 
.together  in  England  and  America.  The  rehearsals  were  a  Purgatory 
to  all  concerned,  they  gave  me  an  acute  attack  of  neuralgia,  and 
reduced  the  leading-lady  to  chronic  tears.  Even  then,  after  all  our 
pains,  the  public  never  really  liked  my  Samaritan.  Now  I  hope  you 
see  why  I  prefer  to  let  it  lie  there  in  the  dust. 

[Pointing  to  a  top  shelf  in  the  bookcase. 
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LADY  BETTY  (really  distressed).  Then  I  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  do  anything  really  nice  on  the  stage. 

BEVAN.  Why  not  ?  There  are  thousands  of  better  plays  than 
the  Samaritan. 

LADY  BETTY.  But  I  saw  myself  as  Lady  Vera. 

BEVAN  (dryly).    Perhaps. 

LADY  BETTY  (with  great  energy  and  stamping  her  foot).  I 
shall  never  act  again. 

BEVAN  (with  growing  admiration).  By  Jove,  that  would  be  a 
pity! 

LADY  BETTY  (pleased).  You  think  I  am  some  good  then? 
(Walking  towards  corner  of  room  and  turning  her  head  when  she 
reaches  it.)  Should  I  take  ten  years  to  learn  to  walk  and  talk  ? 

BEVAN.  Well,  no !  (Struck  with  a  sudden  thought.)  You  say 
you  are  in  earnest,  Lady  Betty. 

LADY  BETTY  (nodding).     Of  course ! 

BEVAN.  Then  why  not  go  on  the  stage  ? 

LADY  BETTY.     Oh,  Mr.  Bevan ! 

BEVAN  (earnestly).  Why  not  ?  Instead  of  playing  at  art,  work 
at  it.  We  are  not  well  off  for  actresses ;  something  wrong  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament.  You  have  Celtic  blood,  Lady  Betty  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  My  mother  was  Irish. 

BEVAN.  I  thought  so!  Well,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  an 
actress  with  your  gifts  at  the  present  moment.  You've  heard  tjiat 
I  am  doing  a  new  piece  at  the  Crown  Theatre  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  The  thing  with  the  queer  title. 

BEVAN.  Walpurgis  Night.  It  is  in  what  the  critics  are  pleased 
to  call  my  lighter  vein.  Point  of  fact,  a  comedy  of  modern  manners. 
(Looking  her  up  and  down  for  the  first  time.)  'Now  as  nearly  as  I 
can  judge,  we  want  someone  like  yourself  for  a  very  central  part. 

LADY  BETTY.  The  leading  part,  of  course  ? 

BEVAN  (diplomatically).  Well,  one  of  them.  We  have  a  big 
reception  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  our  second  act,  and  we  want  to 
make  it  life-like.  So  that  we  are  engaging  a  number  of  swells  to  mix 
•with  our  young  people  and  show  them  how  to  push  their  way  about  in 
a  free  and  easy  manner.  One  of  these  is  very  important — a  society 
leader — a  great  beauty — you  know.  And  I  thought  perhaps  .... 

LADY  BETTY.  Is  it  a  very  large  part  ? 

BEVAN.  In  business,  yes  ! 

LADY  BETTY.  But  the  words  ? 

BEVAN.  She  talks  a  good  bit,  but  I  am  afraid  the  audience  wbn't 
hear  much  of  it — you  see  every  one  else  is  talking  too. 

LADY  BETTY.     Why  it's  a  super's  part !    Really,  Mr.  Bevan. 

[Going  towards  the  door. 

BEVAN.  My  dear  young  lady,  everything  must  have  a  beginning. 
(Ringing  for  the  servant.)  Think  it  over.  Delighted  to  have  met 
you.  Grood  day. 
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LADY  BETTY.  Grood  day,  Mr.  Be  van.  I  haven't  yet  given  up  my 
idea  of  playing  your  Samaritan. 

BEVAN  (with  easy  good-humoured  indifference) .  Well,  you  can 
get  a  copy  from  the  bookseller's,  of  course. 

LADY  BETTY.  No,  it  is  your  own  prompt  copy  that  I  want,  with 
your  full  consent  and  personal  co-operation. 

BEVAN.  You  will  hardly  get  that. 

LADY  BETTY.  We  shall  see !  (As  he  moves  to  show  her  out, 
motioning  him  back.)  No,  please,  I've  wasted  enough  of  your  time 
already  this  morning.  Au  revoir. 

[The  SERVANT  has  entered  and  now  holds  the  door  open. 

BEVAN  (with  a  grave  bow).  Good-bye.  Kemember  me  to  your 
friend  Mr.  Vampart.  (With  an  accent  of  distaste.)  I  suppose  you 
will  be  seeing  him  soon. 

LADY  BETTY  (laughing).  Oh,  he's  not  such  a  great  friend  as  all 
that. 

[She  goes  off  at  door  followed  ly  SERVANT.     BEVAN  left  stand- 
ing somewhat  crestfallen  at  his  desk. 

BEVAN.  Well,  I'm  blest !  She's  got  a  will  of  her  own.  Seems 
rather  a  good  sort  though.  I  wish  she  didn't  go  in  for  amateur  act- 
ing, and  I  do  hope  she  doesn't  think  too  much  of  that  empty-headed, 
piano-thumping  idiot,  Vampart.  (Pauses,  then  gives  a  low  whistle.) 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me  of  late.  Confound  it,  if  the 
smallest  thing  doesn't  set  me  talking  to  myself.  None  of  my  charac- 
ters do  it,  at  least  not  in  my  recent  works.  It's  a  bad  habit !  Men  of 
science  hold  that  it  is  a  sign  of  mental  decay.  The  vulgar  believe 
soliloquy  to  be  a  duologue  with  the  devil.  Well,  as  a  dramatist  I 
would  not  object  to  an  interview  with  the  spirit  of  evil.  It  might 
give  me  some  ideas.  (Passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead.)  Where 
are  they  ?  those  fancies  that  used  to  live  here  ?  Are  there  no  more 
new  ideas  in  the  world  ?  The  paper  faces  me  as  usual  with  its 
blank  stare.  (Striking  his  hand  on  the  desk)  The  beautiful  smooth 
clean  paper  !  (Sits  and  picks  up  a  pen.)  Bah  !  Paper  is  common 
enough,  it  is  only  ideas  that  are  so  scarce.  Oh,  for  some  variant  that 
lias  not  been  catalogued  by  the  critics  :  some  new  experience  that 
could  be  woven  into  the  semblance  of  romance. 


Enter  SERVANT  at  door.    BEVAN,  bending  over  his  work,  without 

looking  up. 

Well,  what  is  it? 

SERVANT.  A  young  person,  sir.     She  wanted 

BEVAN.  You  sent  her  away,  that's  right. 

SERVANT.  No,  sir,  she  said  she  must • 

BEVAN  (with  assumed  anger).  Must,  must !  How  often  have  I 
told  you  that  I  must  not  be  interrupted  in  my  work  ?  Well,  why 
dpn't  you  show  her  in  ? 
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SERVANT.  I  didn't  know,  sir.     (Moving  to  go.) 

BEVAN.  Of  course  you  didn't  know.  You  have  spoilt  my 
morning's  work,  you  don't  know  that  perhaps.  Show  her  in. 
{Loudly.)  Show  the  woman  in.  (Exit  SERVANT.)  Eather  hard  to 
put  it  upon  her.  I  don't  think  my  morning's  work  would  have 
been  worth  much.  Still  one  never  knows.  Often  one  begins  a  day's 
scribbling  in  the  very  Slough  of  Despond,  and  ends  by  feeling  one 
would  like  to  pat  one's  own  back. 

Enter  SERVANT  followed  by  LADY  BETTY,  who  is  now  wearing 
a  small  hat  and  a  long  dust  cloak,  but  no  veil  or  gloves.  She 
drops  her  society  tone  and  plays  the  following  scene  in  her 
'most  natural  manner. 

SERVANT  (trying  to  suppress  a  smile).  The — ahem — lady,  sir. 

[Exit  SERVANT  with  a  broad  grin. 

BEVAN  (putting  pen  on  one  side  and  turning).  Well,  what  can  I 
do  for  you,  madam?  (Seeing  the  lady  standing.)  Please  be  seated. 

LADY  BETTY  (sitting  on  edge  of  chair  and  nervously  prodding 
carpet  with  her  umbrella).  Thank  you.  I  am  afraid 

BEVAN  (good-humour  edly).  There  is  no  cause ;  anything  in 
my  power.  (With  some  embarrassment.)  I  am  always  glad  to  help 
an  artist. 

LADY  BETTY.  I  knew  it. 

BEVAN.  Come,  is  it  very  much  ?  (faking  cheque-book  from  drawer 
in  desk). 

LADY  BETTY.  It  is  not  money.  ,4 

BEVAN.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  what  is  it  then  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  do  some  good  work. 

BEVAN.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  not  the  manager  of  a  theatre. 

LADY  BETTY.  You  are  an  author. 

BEVAN.  But  I  have  no  influence,  not  the  slightest.  (Quickly.) 
I  know  people  will  tell  you  that  I  have  the  right  of  objecting  to 
any  one  in  the  cast  of  a  piece  of  mine.  True,  I  have ;  but  how  can 
I  use  the  privilege  ?  I  object  to  every  one,  the  stars  most  of  all. 
No ;  supposing  you  were  already  well  known,  it  might  help  you  if  I 
abused  you  heartily  to  the  manager  who  is  producing  my  next  play. 
Out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiction  he  would  perhaps  give  you  a  part. 

LADY  BETTY.  I've  been  offered  that  already. 

BEVAN  (with  a  slight  movement  of  incredulity).  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  that,  without  consulting  me. 

LADY  BETTY.  Oh,  I  refused  it. 

BEVAN.  Keally,  if  you  don't  like  my  work 

LADY  BETTY.  But  I  do,  very  much.  I  want  to  play  in  one  ol 
your  pieces  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

BEVAN.  Then  surely— 

LADY  BETTY.  It  is  an  old  one,  though. 
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BEVAN.  You  are  far  more  likely  to  make  a  success  in  a  new  one. 
You  can't  destroy  first  impressions. 

LADY  BETTY.  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  do. 

BEVAN.  Well,  what's  the  part  you  want  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire 
with? 

LADY  BETTY  (quietly).     Lady  Vera. 

BEVAN.  The  heroine  of  my  Samaritan. 

LADY  BETTY.  Yes. 

BEVAN.  Hanged  if  I  didn't  guess  it !  This  is  the  second  time 
to-day  that  I  have  been  pestered  about  this  piece.  Excuse  the 
expression,  but  I  really  have  been  very  much  put  out. 

LADY  BETTY.  Why,  because  people  admire  your  play  ? 

BEVAN.  No,  that's  not  it.  Look  here,  my  dear  madam,  where  do 
you  wish  to  produce  the  thing  ?  At  a  matinee  in  town  of  course  ?  . 

LADY  BETTY.  No,  in  the  country  for  my  benefit. 

BEVAN.  You  have  a  company  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (slowly).    Yes,  of  a  sort. 

BEVAN.  Oh,  I  dare  say  yours  is  as  good  as  most. 

LADY  BETTY.  I  don't  know,  they've  not  much  experience. 

[BEVAN  goes  over  to  bookcase  and  takes  down  a  folio  volume. 

BEVAN.  Perhaps  they're  all  the  better  for  that.  But,  you  your- 
self, eh  ?  What  makes  you  think  you  could  play  Lady  Vera  ? 
Have  you  seen  any  one  try  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  No,  I've  only  read  it. 

BEVAN  (grimly).  That's  lucky !  (Coming  down  to  Tier  with 
the  book  open.)  This  is  my  working  copy.  {Showing  her  a  printed 
page  much  cancelled  and  corrected.)  You  see  I  have  made  con- 
siderable alterations  since  the  London  production.  Now  (handing 
her  the  book  and  indicating  a  passage)  just  read  that  speech  of 
Lady  Vera's  through  and  give  me  an  idea  how  you  would  speak  it. 
(As  she  reads)  Take  your  time !  The  situation  is  this :  the 
man  she  loves,  but  has  not  married,  is  reproaching  her  with  not 
having  understood  his  silence. 

LADY  BETTY.  I  know  (abstractedly). 

BEVAN.  Well,  are  you  ready  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (rising  and  giving  him  the  book).  Yes. 

BEVAN.  Hum  !  (retires  towards  corner). 

LADY  BETTY  (with  a  rapt  intense  expression  and  great  sup- 
pressed emotion).  '  Why  couldn't  I  wait  ?  Dearest,  I  could  have 
waited,  waited  in  patience  if  I  had  known.  It  was  the  uncertainty 
that  killed  my  hope ;  it  could  not  kill  my  love,  but  it  slowly  drove 
me  to  despair.  And  when  those  who  wished  nothing  better  than  to 
be  rid  of  their  responsibility,  urged  me  to  take  the  step  I  dare  not 
now  regret ' 

BEVAN  (taking  up  the  cue).     '  You  knew  that  I  loved  you  ? ' 

LADY  BETTY.  *  How  could  I  ?  Oh,  why  are  men  so  cold  to  the 
women  they  love  best  in  the  world  ?  How  could  I  tell  that  your 
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love  was  mine  ?  I  was  unhappy  and  you  pitied  me,  I  knew  that ! 
But  men  do  not  marry  out  of  pity;  any  more  than  a  woman  gives 
her  love  from  gratitude.' 

BEVAN.  By  Jove,  you've  a  good  memory. 

LADY  BETTY.  Oh,  you  haven't  altered  that  bit. 

BEVAN.  No,  it's  rather  high-falutin  stuff,  but  it  expresses  my 
meaning,  and  you  give  it  life.  That's  more  than  any  one  else  has 
ever  done. 

LADY  BETTY.  That  is  a  compliment,  Mr.  Bevan. 

BEVAN.  Not  a  bit !  I  meant  it.  You  can  play  my  Samaritan 
whenever  you  want,  and  if  the  rest  of  your  company  are  as  good,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  show. 

LADY  BETTY.  They  might  be  all  right  if  they  could  be  coached 
by  the  author. 

BEVAN.  My  dear  child,  you  have  no  idea  how  busy  I  am.  I  am 
rehearsing  my  new  piece  all  next  week,  and  for  the  next  I  don't 
know  how  many  weeks  after. 

LADY  BETTY.  But  this  week  ? 

BEVAN.  Where  do  you  rehearse  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  At  the  theatre,  Market  Slum  ford. 

BEVAN.  Why  that's  near  the  Duchess  of  Dullborough's  place. 
(Picking  up  an  A. B.C.  from  table.) 

LADY  BETTY.  Not  far ;  I  am  hoping  to  get  a  large  party  over  from 
there  to  see  the  piece. 

BEVAN.  Hum !  I  don't  think  you'll  do  that. 

LADY  BETTY.  Why  ? 

BEVAN.  I'm  afraid  I've  offended  her  Grace  about  this  very  piece. 

LADY  BETTY.  Well,  we  must  do  without  her  then.     (Smiles.) 

BEVAN  (having  looked  at  the  railway  guide).  I  can  just  get 
down  and  back  in  the  day.  It's  for  your  own  benefit  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  Entirely ! 

BEVAN.  Well,  I'll  give  you  three  rehearsals.  There,  you've  got 
the  prompt  book. 

LADY  BETTY.  And  your  permission  to  use  it  ? 

BEVAN.  Of  course  !  By  the  by,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  give 
me  a  receipt  for  it.  (Going  over  to  desk  and  taking  out  a  book 
with  counterfoils  ivhich  he  places  on  the  desk,  and  motions  to  her  to 
be  seated.) 

LADY  BETTY  (sitting  at  table  and  taking  up  pen).  When 
I  have  given  you  this  (ivriting),  you  won't  take  back  your  con- 
sent ? 

BEVAN.  How  could  you  imagine  that  I  would  do  such  a  thing  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (with  a  change  back  to  her  society  tone).  Well, 
one  never  knows  what  any  man  will  do  for  certain  (handing  him  the 
receipt.) 

BEVAN.  Eh?  (Glancing  at  paper.)  'One  copy  Samaritan 
received  by  Betty  Saint  Clare.'  What  the It  was  you  all  the 
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time.  I  ought  to  have  recognised  you;  but  I  didn't.  How  the 
deuce  was  I  to  know  you  could  act  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  I  told  you  I  had  some  experience. 

BEVAN.  Yes,  and  I  believe  you  now;  but  you  must  have  been 
born  with  the  best  part  of  it.  By  Jove,  I  ought  to  be  angry  at  being 
made  such  a  fool  of. 

LADY  BETTY.  But  you  aren't  ? 

BEVAN.  Not  very  much.     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  Easily  enough  !  You  only  looked  at  me  once, 
just  now,  and  then  not  at  my  face. 

BEVAN.  It  wasn't  any  good,  you  had  on  a  veil. 

LADY  BETTY.  Oh,  you  remember  that !  Well,  I  took  it  off, 
changed  hats  with  my  maid,  borrowed  this  old  cloak  from  her, 
stopped  the  carriage  round  the  corner,  and  walked  back. 

BEVAN.  But  didn't  the  servant  know  you  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (laughing).     I  rather  think  she  did, 

BEVAN  (shaking  his  finger  at  her).  Oh  Lady  Betty,  bribery 
and  corruption !  And  I  thought  I  was  hard  on  the  girl.  What 
extraordinary  creatures  women  are  ! 

LADY  BETTY.  Do  you  make  that  original  reflection  because  I 
took  you  in  ? 

BEVAN.  No,  because  you  took  the  trouble  to.  Now  come,  why 
did  you,  Lady  Betty  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  I  was  determined  to  have  this  play,  and  perhaps 
I  did  not  like  your  having  taken  no  interest  in — my  personality. 

BEVAN.  You  were  wrong  there. 

LADY  BETTY.  Then  why  didn't  you  know  me  again  ? 

BEVAN.  Because  you  had  changed  so  confoundedly.  I  mean, 
because  you  had  become  even  more  charming — only  different. 

LADY  BETTY.  Which  half  of  me  do  you  like  best  ? 

BEVAN.  Neither. 

LADY  BETTY.  Oh ! 

BEVAN.  I  like  them  both  equally  well.  (Coming  close  to  her 
and  speaking  with  emotion.) 

LADY  BETTY.  That's  very  nice  of  you  ! 

BEVAN.  It's  only  natural. 

LADY  BETTY.  Then  you've  forgiven  me  for  knowing  Algy 
Vampart. 

BEVAN.  I  never  thought  of  the  fellow. 

LADY  BETTY.  Oh ! 

BEVAN.  Well,  I  soon  dismissed  him  from  my  thoughts. 

LADY  BETTY.  That's  right.  You  will  help  us  with  the 
rehearsals  ? 

BEVAN.  I've  given  my  word. 

LADY  BETTY.  And  you'll  let  the  Duchess  put  you  up  ? 

BEVAN.  If  she  insists  ! 

LADY  BETTY.  I  thought  you  might 
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BEVAN.  My  dear  Lady  Betty,  I've  no  vulgar  prejudice  against 
Duchesses.  Only  I  don't  like  to  be  written  down  a  snob.  Your 

friend's  letter  suggested 

LADY  BETTY.  You  must  forget  about  that.  Eemember  it  was 
not  meant  for  you.  Come  now,  you  think  I  can  act  a  little  ? 

BEVAN.  Yes,  by  Jove !  I've  seen  you  in  two  parts,  and  both  were 
so  perfectly  played  that  I  would  give  something  to  know  what  the 
real  woman  was  like. 

LADY  BETTY.  Like  your  own  Lady  Vera  perhaps. 

BEVAN.  Unhappy  in  her  home  life  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  A  little. 

BEVAN.  Not  married  to  a  man  she  does  not  love  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  Not  yet ! 

BEVAN.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Betty,  let  my  poor  play  serve  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  world.  It  was  meant  as  a  warning  to  all 
women  worthy  of  the  name. 

LADY  BETTY  (softly).  Yes,  that  is  why  I  fell  in  love  with  your 
play  ;  but  now  that  I  know  the  author — 

BEVAN.  You  feel  its  lesson  may  be  false  ? 

LADY  BETTY.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  true,  and  I  long  to  learn  it — by 
heart. 

BEVAN.  Do  you  mean  that  really?  Might  I — mayn't  I — or 
better,  may  not  we  try  to  learn  it  together  ?  Everything  must  have 
a  beginning,  as  I  said,  just  now.  Why  might  not  we  begin  to  study 
this  lesson  before  it  is  too  late  ?  All  these  years  I  have  prayed  for 
something — I  hardly  knew  what,  but  something  to  make  life  worth 
living.  I  know  now,  that  it  was  for  some  one  to  take  my  work  seriously, 
some  one  who  did  not  think  me  a  mere  juggler  with  words. 

LADY  BETTY  (admiringly).  I  look  behind  the  words. 

BEVAN.  And  you  see  there  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (giving  him  her  hand).  I  think  I  see  a  friend. 

BEVAN.  More  than  a  friend,  some  day  perhaps  ? 

LADY  BETTY  (in  a  whisper).  Perhaps.  (She  looks  doiun,  then 
after  a  slight  pause)  I  must  be  going  now. 

BEVAN.  So  soon  ? 

LADY  BETTY.     Yes  !     I  am  wasting  your  time  again. 

BEVAN.  Don't  say  that,  Lady  Betty. 

LADY  BETTY  (playfully).  But  I've  prevented  you  from  writing. 
(She  turns  to  go.) 

BEVAN.  No ;  you  have  brought  me  inspiration,  and  if  I  don't 
write  a  line  to-day,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  with  my  morning's 
work. 

(CURTAIN.) 

GERALD  MAXWELL. 
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SOUND   of  trumpets  blowing  down  the  merriest   winds    of 

morn, 
Flash  of  hurtless  lightnings,  laugh  of  thunders  loud  and 

glad, 

Eere  should  hail  the  summer  day  whereon  a  light  was  born 
Whence  the   sun  grew  brighter,    seeing    the  world   less 

dark  and  sad. 
Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  everlasting, 

France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  deathless  boy, 
Brighter  birthday  never  shone    than  thine  on  earth,  fore- 
casting 
More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more  of  manful  joy. 
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Child  of  warriors,  friend  of  warriors,  Garibaldi's  friend, 

Even  thy  name  is  as  the  splendour  of  a  sunbright  sword  : 
While  the  boy's  heart  beats  in  man,   thy  fame  shall  find 

not  end : 

Time  and  dark  oblivion  bow  before  thee  as  their  lord. 
Youth  acclaims  thee   gladdest  of  the   gods   that   gild   his 

days : 

Age   gives   thanks   for    thee,    and    death    lacks  heart    to 
quench  thy  praise. 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


1902 


WHAT  HAVE    WE 
GAINED  BY  EDUCATION— SO  FAR? 


WITHOUT  doing  anything  great,  or  new,  or  (for  that  assembly)  very 
strange,  the  House  of  Commons  makes  itself  more  interesting  this 
session  than  it  has  been  for  many  years ;  and  it  does  so  in  an 
entirely  unromantic  though  most  impressive  way.  Once  more  it 
has  the  semblance,  even  the  reality,  of  an  organised,  independent, 
duteous  convention  for  the  debate  of  public  affairs.  It  is  animated, 
has  opinions,  halts  here,  advances  there,  and  is  so  attentive  to  con- 
science and  responsibility  that  the  impatience  of  Ministers  and  the 
indignation  of  Whips  at  that  sort  of  thing  is  displayed  in  vain.  No- 
thing like  it  has  been  known  at  Westminster  in  the  lifetime  of  two 
Parliaments,  although  those  years  included  a  long  war  abounding 
with  dubitable  matter  and  ended  with  the  conclusion  of  an  un- 
promised  and  unexpected  peace.  No  doubt  the  House  had  its 
lurid  hours,  its  passionate  evenings  occasionally,  but  its  animation 
at  such  times  neither  meant  business  nor  indicated  the  remains  of 
will  enough,  capacity  enough,  self-confidence  enough,  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  a  Parliament  once  so  commandingly  alive.  But 
now,  after  year-long  evidences  of  lost  independence  and  usefulness, 
the  House  shows  itself  as  busy  in  comparing  views  and  asserting 
opinion  as  ever  it  was  at  any  time. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  may  flourish ;  and  yet  we  must  confess 
that  it  would  appear  more  hopeful  still  but  for  certain  peculiarities, 
and  but  for  the  consciousness  that  these  peculiarities  are  ineradicably 
British.  For  what  is  it  that  has  re-awakened  the  activities  of  the 
House  of  Commons  so  remarkably  ?  An  Education  Bill.  And  what 
are  the  peculiarities  that  account  for  the  awakening  ?  Those  that 
are  indicated  by  the  foreign  philosopher  who  said  of  the  English 
that  they  had  one  sauce  and  nineteen  religions. 

The  Education  Bill  is,  of  course,  not  a  private  Bill,  but  a  measure 
of  national  importance.  It  deals  with  the  education  of  children 
and  young  people  all  over  the  country,  in  the  common  schools 
appointed  or  to  be  appointed  for  elementary  and  secondary  teaching. 
Such  is  its  scope ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  understood,  or  even 
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before,  all  the  nineteen  religions  are  a-start  to  make  it  their  own- 
as  much  as  possible,  or,  by  the  same  commission  from   on   high, 
keep  all  but  the  bare  bone  of  its  uses  from  the  other   religions. 
fco  the  satirist  might  say  with  as   much  of  truth  as  satire  needs. 
We  can  afford  to  be  more  just :  the  sudden  animation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  be  explained  as  truly  with  less  bitterness.     Bring 
down  the  religions  of  Great  Britain  to  their  right  number,  and  still 
they  will  be  found  far  more  numerous  than  in  other  countries  where 
popular  education  succeeds  as  it  does  not  succeed  with  us.     Allow 
for  the   exaggeration   which  enters  into  the  most  just  dislike  of 
sectarian  jealousy,  and  yet  it  remains  true  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
can    be    more   readily    excited   or   become   more    rancorous    than 
inter-religious    strife.      But    when   we    see    the   religions   fighting 
against  each  other  for  the  schools,  we  should  admit  the  tempering 
thought  that  they  are  not  religions  only.     Perhaps  with  no  very 
pressing  consciousness  in  every  case,  they  each  represent  an  ideal 
of  social   life,  of  the  right  order  of  social   life,  and,  at  the   same 
time,  of  national  character.     It  may  be  said  that  this  only  means 
that  the  Churches  mix  politics  with  religion,  as  it  is  plainly  seen 
that  they  do  for  their  own   service  as  religious  institutions ;   and 
no   doubt  that  is  done — sometimes  defensively,  sometimes  by  such 
aggressive  tactics  as  ecclesiasticism  has  found   most   fit.     I  rather 
mean,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the   Churches  that  we  know  in 
England  differ  in  religious  idea,  in  concept  of  the  relations  of  man- 
kind  and  its  Maker,  and  not  less  in  ritual  and  observance,  they 
have  at  all  times  different  ideals  of  perfection  in   social  life,  and 
different  aspirations  for  the  shaping  of  the  national  character. 

Now,  if  that  be  true,  the  awakening  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Education  Bill  can  be  accounted  for  to  a  considerable  extent — 
though  not  altogether,  of  course — without  resort  to  explanations 
that  gave  Matthew  Arnold  so  much  concern  and  so  little  pain. 
Philistinism  and  the  Little  Bethel  mind  (oh,  that  he  were  with  us 
now  ! )  may  come  into  the  tale,  as  well  as  the  ancient  rivalry  of  creeds. 
The  less  respectable  alliance  of  religious  communities  with  Parlia- 
mentary parties,  caucus-fashion,  may  also  be  at  work  in  the  Palace 
at  Westminster.  But  the  religions  do  no  wrong  when,  in  Parliament 
or  anywhere  else,  they  strive  for  their  own  social  ideals,  fight  against 
the  contraries  thereof,  or  do  their  best  to  control  the  developments 
of  the  national  character  where  (out  of  the  home)  it  can  be  done  to 
most  effect :  in  the  increasing  multitude  of  schools,  to  wit.  That, 
indeed,  is  obviously  a  patriotic  thing  to  do,  on  one  condition  alone  ; 
and  though,  with  that  condition  in  mind,  judicial  persons  may  point 
to  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  you  give  to  the  new  generations 
the  right  bent  of  character,  it  is  no  difficulty  at  all  for  the  disputants 
of  the  Education  Bill.  They  are  sure.  They  are  sure  of  the  right 
bent,  though  even  more  sure  of  the  wrong.  Confront  the  old- 
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fashioned  Protestant,  Nonconformist  or  Churchman,  with  the  new 
Kitualist,  and  the  one  with  his  trust  in  freedom  of  opinion  and 
simplicity  of  thought,  the  other  with  his  beauty  of  obedience  and 
his  soft  warmth  of  mysticism,  will  soon  tell  you  what  the  rising 
generations  of  Englishmen  will  be  made  of  if  certain  persons  get 
hold  of  the  schools. 

Minds  less  regardful  of  sectarian  influence  will  say  that  both 
Ritualist  and  Protestant  are  misled  by  overmuch  consideration  of  it 
— that  national  characteristics  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  an  old 
country  like  this  to  be  easily  changed ;  and  there  is  enough  of 
truth  in  that  reflection  to  be  very  comforting.  Yet  the  moment 
the  question  is  raised  the  least  sectarian  among  us  knows  at 
once  which  diffusion  of  influence  through  the  broad  channel  of 
the  schools  he  would  prefer — the  Protestant  or  the  Ritualist,  for 
example;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  feels  his  preference  very 
strongly.  That  is  enough  to  inform  us  that  trust  in  the  stability  of 
English  characteristics  is  not  quite  satisfying  even  to  the  confident. 
And  though  it  is  true  that  the  national  character  remains  wonder- 
fully same-like  after  centuries  of  change  and  many  incoming  streams 
of  foreign  influence  and  foreign  blood,  it  has  passed  through  varia- 
tions distinct  enough  before  now.  The  period  between  the  heyday 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  death  of  the  second  Charles  shows  this  ;  though 
we  need  not  go  so  far  back  for  sufficing  instances,  or  to  see  how 
much  they  are  explained  by  the  pressure,  the  withdrawal,  the  tyranny, 
the  persuasion,  the  rigour,  the  fanaticism — what  you  will — of  chang- 
ing religious  influences.  The  variations  of  national  character 
so  occasioned  may  be  justly  called  superficial  and  even  partial,  but 
only  as  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  ocean  storms  and  calms,  and 
their  superficiality  counts  for  little  when  they  last  for  generations. 
And  another  thing  should  be  remembered  more  particularly  when 
we  consider  what  it  is,  at  best,  that  rouses  a  half-defunct 
House  of  Commons  even  to  the  assertion  of  independent  views.  If 
the  English  people  has  changed  but  little  from  the  time  of  Chaucer 
to  our  own  day,  the  daily  life  of  the  people  remained  much  the 
same  century  after  century  in  country  and  town.  Change  in  a 
slow  course  no  doubt  there  was — change  of  an  improving  but  not  of  a 
modifying  character  in  the  sense  we  intend  at  the  moment.  With 
differences  that  appealed  more  to  the  eye,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other 
sense,  the  English  peasant  and  the  English  townsman  continued  the 
old  round  of  existence — till  when  ?  Till  seventy  years  ago,  or  there- 
about :  the  time  of  three  generations  at  most.  Even  then  there 
was  but  little  difference  to  their  consciousness,  nor  for  some  while 
after.  But  now  the  whole  world  has  changed  for  them  as  for  us  all. 
Every  condition  of  their  lives  and  every  outlook  from  it  has  altered, 
with  the  promise  of  yet  widening  change.  Therefore  one  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  the  stability  of  the  national  character 
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disappears  ;  and  it  is  while  this  goes  on,  with  its  good  and  bad 
as  may  be,  that  a  great  and  widespread  system  of  education  for  the 
people  is  introduced  by  the  State.  That  is  to  say,  another  modifying 
influence  is  brought  in  to  bear  fruit  according  to  its  nature. 

This  seems  to  me  a  reason  for  revising  the  claim  of  the  religions 
to  intervene  in  the  first  place  from  the  ground  of  their  differing 
religious  principles,  and  in  the  second  place  from  their  various 
ideals  of  social  excellence  and  the  national  character.  The  second 
motive  should  be  preferred  to  the  first,  and  the  more  readily 
because  the  first  has  other  and  ample  means  of  gratification.  The 
Churches  should  themselves  allow  that  a  great  scheme  of  popular 
education,  paid  for  by  rates  and  taxes  for  a  large  part,  and  for  the 
rest  heavily  and  increasingly  subsidised  from  the  same,  should  be 
national  in  the  sense  of  serving  national  uses,  whether  discriminated 
from  religious  uses  or  not.  To  parcel  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
various  denominations  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  done  suc- 
cessfully, by  which  I  mean  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  denominations 
themselves.  But  the  first  purpose  of  a  system  of  State  education  is 
not  that  it  shall  be  so  parcelled,  nor  even  that  it  shall  promote  the 
doctrine  or  the  sentiment  of  any  one  or  all  the  Churches.  Its  first 
purpose  is  the  secular  good  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole ; 
a  distinction  which  I  take  to  be  of  some  importance.  The  immediate 
aim  of  religion,  even  when  embodied  in  a  National  Church,  is  not  to 
sanctify  the  State  as  a  community  but  the  salvation  of  the 
individual.  When  popular  education  was  consigned  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  Churches,  the  good  of  the  individual  was 
still  the  first  thing  in  the  teacher's  sight ;  and  this  no  doubt 
strengthened  the  feeling,  which  I  do  not  and  can  never  quarrel 
with,  that  an  unreligious  education  is  bad.  But  the  duties  of 
the  State  are  differently  viewed,  as  they  not  only  ought  to  be  but 
must  be  as  a  condition  of  being  carried  out  at  all.  The  State 
addresses  its  thought  and  labour — employs  its  funds  also — to  the 
good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  individual,  unless  as 
he  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the  whole.  And  if  the  State  has  any 
more  regard  for  corporations,  religious  or  secular,  than  for  in- 
dividuals, it  is  because  they  have  an  aggregate  importance,  and  not 
because  their  aggregation  gives  them  privileges  unshared  by  the 
whole  aggregate,  which  is  the  nation.  The  right  and  necessary  rule 
by  which  the  State  works  and  spends  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  not  for  individuals,  excludes  no  individual ;  and  there- 
fore, and  because  education  has  a  multitude  of  uses,  many  next  to 
godliness,  the  Churches  themselves  ought  to  admit  that  national 
education  should  be  tried  by  the  amount  of  ascertainable  good  it 
brings  to  the  nation  as  a  nation  ;  and  that  its  being  secular  good  is 
no  objection. 

But  there  is  extremely  little  to  show  their  willingness  to  do  so. 
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No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  interest  of  the  creeds 
in  popular  education  is  not  merely  sectarian  in  the  religious  sense, 
but  is  also  inspired  by  their  various  ideals  of  citizenship  and  the 
conduct  of  life.  Yet,  as  the  worrying  of  the  Education  Bill  goes  on, 
month  by  month,  what  revelation  is  there  by  the  creeds  (which 
supply  nearly  all  the  more  eager  disputants)  of  any  but  the 
sectarian  spirit,  either  on  its  religious  or  the  political -party  side  ? 
What  recognition  is  there  of  the  principle  that  a  national  system  of 
education  is  for  national  purposes  and  should  show  that  it  works 
out  to  the  general  good  ?  Very  little  meets  the  view  in  any 
direction — in  Parliament  certainly.  Out  of  Parliament  the  most 
noticeable  thing  at  the  time  I  write  is  a  '  Kound-table  Conference  ' 
at  Fulham  Palace — a  Conference  all  composed  of  State  Church 
ecclesiastics,  Free  Church  ecclesiastics,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  We 
can  hardly  make  a  wrong  guess  at  the  purpose  of  the  Conference : 
it  was  as  if  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  disagreement  as  to  their 
respective  rights  met  to  consider  what  terms  of  compromise  were 
possible.  Neither  is  the  outcome  in  the  least  surprising.  'The 
second  meeting  lasted  the  whole  morning,  but  no  result  was  arrived 
at ;  and  it  is  understood  that  there  will  be  no  further  meeting  of  the 
Conference/  Of  course  I  know  that  at  such  a  meeting  there  may  be 
rights  to  discuss  which  cannot  be  disputed  on  the  ground  of  usurpa- 
tion, temporal  or  spiritual,  and  that  no  one  should  expect  to  be 
surrendered.  But  with  that  and  all  other  allowance,  this  little 
Conference  betrays  as  fully  as  a  more  startling  thing  might  do  an 
assumption  too  long  permitted :  the  assumption  of  extra-political 
rights  which  must  be  satisfied  primarily  by  any  scheme  of  national 
education.  That  the  Conference  came  so  speedily  to  no  agreement 
only  points  the  instance. 

It  is  the  great  fault  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  that  these 
pretensions,  so  worthy  of  respect  but  for  their  rivalry  and  excess, 
are  so  rarely  and  weakly  answered.  The  denominations  are  decisive 
at  the  polls;  which  is  enough  to  explain  the  untoward  fact  that 
when  public  education  is  the  subject  of  debate  the  controversy  is 
carried  on  as  if  it  were  mainly  the  affair  of  what  is  called  sacerdo- 
talism in  Churchmen  and  the  Little-Bethel  spirit  in  Dissent.  Hon. 
members  for  constituencies  which  do  not  expect  them  to  take  sides 
have  an  excellent  reason  for  silence,  however  strongly  they  may 
hold  to  the  principle  which  is  so»obviously  the  true  one — that  which 
is  asserted  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  To  maintain  that  a  system 
of  State  education  should  be  designed  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
nation,  as  in  the  first  place  a  social  and  not  a  religious  community, 
to  insist  that  the  test  of  its  propriety  and  success  should  be  the 
visible  increase  of  the  general  good,  would  be  an  offence  to  all  the 
religions  more  or  less  ;  a  serious  thing  for  hon.  members,  and 
sufficiently  hazardous  to  keep  less  responsible  men  from  the  venture. 
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And  yet  there  is  plentiful  reason  for  believing  that,  were  the  poor 
consulted — the  mass  of  the  people  for  whom  State  education  is  pro- 
vided and  for  whose  individual  good  the  Churches  are  so  deeply 
concerned — it  would  be  found   that   the   national   principle  is  not 
obnoxious  to  them.     Evidence  of  that  may  be  drawn  even  from  a 
matter  of  common  complaint  against  the  poor.     It  is  said  that  they 
do  not  care  what  religion  they  get  so  long  as  they  get  education 
cheap.     If  this  charge  is  made  against  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
not  affiliated  to  any  religious  denomination,  it  is  probably  true  ;  if  it 
is   also   aimed  at  some  who  were   bred   as   Church-folk,   Baptists, 
Primitive  Methodists,  it  may  be  equally  true  ;  and  yet  the  explana- 
tion may  be  no  great  reproach.     It  is  no  reproach  to  an  ignorant 
man  with   or   without   an   instinctively  religious   mind   that  he  is 
unable  to   perceive  any  effective  difference   between   the   religion 
taught  in  one  chapel  and  that  which  is  diffused  from  another.   Minds 
that  are  even  saintly  have  never  known  more  than  as  much  religion 
as  is  common  to  all  the  creeds,  and  perhaps  were  never  capable  of 
receiving  more.     Minds  there  are  in  nearly  every  state  of  ignorance, 
and  in  quite  every  stage  of  culture,  which  instinctively  reject  all  but 
those  simple  doctrines  which  no  Christian  Church  can  do  without. 
And  such  facts  as  these  show  how  guiltlessly  poor  men  may  accept 
'  any  religion '    (we  see  now  what    '  any  religion  '   means)   to  get 
education  cheap.     But  they  show  something  more.     Every  one  of 
this  multitude  of  '  indifferent '  fathers  and  mothers  is  an  argument 
against  the  pretentious  obstruction  of  rival  creeds.    However  it  may  be 
cavilled  at  in  them,  their  so-called  indifference  is  rightful  in  the  State. 
It  deeply  concerns  the  State,  or  so  I  think  with  most  other  men, 
that  the  education  of  the  people  shall  not  be  dissociated  from  religion. 
But  it  is  enough  for  the  State  that  its  children  are  grounded  by  one 
sect  or  another  in  such  doctrine  as  every  Christian   Church  must 
accept,  if  the  parents  of  the  children  are  also  content.      And  that 
should  do  something  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  system  of  national 
education  applied  to  the  common  good  of  the  people  as  a  social  and  not 
a  religious  community.     But  the  time  for  that  system  will  not  arrive 
till  Englishmen  have  regained  on  this  subject  also  liberty  of  speech. 
If  education  be  really  the  most  important  subject  of  the  day,  as 
an  incessant  clamour  of  a  kind  asserts  and  as  I  have  no  mind  to  deny, 
the  silence  which  the  clamourers  manage  to  impose  on  a  majority 
that  does  not  agree  with  them  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  day. 
In  effect,  the  only  voices  that  are  heard  are  those  of  the  various 
denominations  on  one  hand,  on  another  the  voices  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  who,  by  persuasion  of  reason,  or  by  excitements  more 
readily  come  by,  set  no  bounds  to  their  belief  in  popular  education  ; 
neither  to  popular  education  itself.     Of  these,  the  first-named  stand 
for  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  for  liberty  therein ;  the  others,  for 
an  enthusiasm  of  enlightenment  which  is  also  an  enthusiasm  of  fair- 
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play  for  the  poor — for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  rewarding 
outcome.  Therefore,  should  either  seem  to  err  by  excess,  how 
difficult  is  remonstrance  !  Eemonstrance  ?  It  is  hostility  to  Dissent ; 
it  is  hostility  to  the  Church ;  it  is  denial  of  spiritual  strength  and 
3omfort  to  such  as  need  them  most.  Or,  if  otherwise  addressed,  it  is 
dull  and  stupid  grudging,  ignoble,  and  shockingly  behind  the  times. 
Therefore,  remonstrance  is  silent.  Public  men  fear  to  speak  it, 
Grovernments  dare  not  venture  it,  the  Press  will  print  it  delicately 
or  not  at  all.  And  so  education  remains  in  these  hands :  ever 
advancing  in  scope,  in  cost,  under  a  seeming  belief  that  nothing 
is  wanted  for  a  great  success  but  a  continuous  sinking  of  capital ; 
never  a  completed  or  sufficing  scheme  of  operations ;  always  the  air, 
decade  after  decade,  of  having  not  yet  quite  begun.  Thirty  years 
after  the  beginning,  whatever  question  may  arise  as  to  general 
results — and  only  the  very  feeblest  is  allowed  to  rise — is  answered 
from  the  future.  Anticipation  renders  the  reply. 

How  is  this  ?  It  is  surely  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  all  our 
education  debates,  within  Parliament  or  without,  the  appeal  to 
Experience  is  never  heard.  From  the  tone  of  every  discussion  it 
might  be  supposed  that  we  have  no  such  guidance.  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  we  have  had  a  long  spell  of  experience  in  unvarying 
conditions  and  with  unchanging  purposes.  But  even  that  does  not 
•.Tilly  state  the  case.  We  have  the  much  greater  advantage  of  a 
series  of  completed  experiences ;  so  complete  that  they  closely 
answer  to  so  many  repetitions  of  the  same  experiment  in  a  laboratory, 
or,  more  closely  still,  to  the  building  of  so  many  ships  and  the 
launching  of  them,  with  opportunity  every  day  of  watching  their 
behaviour  at  sea.  By  this  time,  four  or  five  generations  of  Board- 
iichool  children  have  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  effective  population. 
.Roughly  speaking,  every  member  of  the  working  classes  under  forty 
;;ears  of  age  has  gone  through  the  public  or  the  Voluntary  schools 
in  new  conditions  increasingly  educational.  There  are  nearly  as  many 
generations  of  the  changed  product  in  existence  as  there  ever  will  be 
in  the  same  year  ;  and  '  all  under  forty '  signifies  that  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  time  and  occasion  to  test  the  worth  of  the  change.  If  it 
is  ever  to  show  general  results  of  consequence,  it  should  do  so  now, 
as  no  one  doubts  that  it  does.  Then,  why  are  the  general  results 
never  called  in  evidence — never  inquired  into  or  asked  for  even  at  a 
1  ime  like  this,  when  a  most  significant  '  new  departure '  is  discussed 
*  jid  more  public  money  is  added  to  an  enormous  outlay  ?  I  can  think 
of  no  answer  but  that  if  anybody  wishes  to  inquire  and  make  known 
he  has  reasons  for  stifling  the  desire  ;  and  that  these  reasons  weigh 
more  heavily  upon  Government  men,  in  and  out  of  office,  than  upon 
anybody  else. 

But  that  is  not  a  situation  to  be  content  with.  For  the  general 
outcome  of  a  particular  system  of  education  may  not  only  fail  to 
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justify  the  cost  of  it,  by  adding  inappreciably  to  the  common  good — 
it  may  carry  disappointment  farther  by  providing  a  considerable 
balance  of  harm.  Enthusiasm,  which  knows  at  once  what  '  a  par- 
ticular system '  means,  cries  out  against  so  impossible  a  conjecture, 
though  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that  over-culture  is  ruinous  to  the 
future  of  many  a  University  man  whom  grudging  fortune  destined 
for  '  the  office '  or  the  shop.  With  a  bow  to  Enthusiasm — itself  under 
suspicion — we  must  insist  that,  a  national  education  experiment 
being  finished  and  complete,  its  yield  of  good  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
should  be  appraised  and  made  known.  The  business  is  passing  from 
a  dubious  past  to  a  doubtful  future.  It  is  being  made  over  from  one 
kind  of  directorate  to  another,  with  every  token  of  anxiety  to  be  rid  of 
its  responsibility  to  the  utmost  possible.  That  alone  suggests  the 
advisability  of  pausing  a  while  to  *  take  stock  '  of  results.  It  is  not 
as  if  they  were  themselves  evasive.  We  know  exactly  where  to  look 
for  those  that  were  hoped  for  most,  and  there  is  little  concealment 
about  some  that  were  undesired. 

No  hope  was  greater,  no  aim  more  intent,  than  those  that  were 
directed  to  the  workshop.  Popular  education  at  a  certain  expense, 
more  education  at  a  higher  expense,  education  yet  more  extensive 
and  various  at  a  still  more  liberal  charge,  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
satisfaction  of  Britain's  greatest  need — increasing  success  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  workshops.  Has  it  been  so  rewarded  ?  The 
answer  will  be  that,  if  it  hasn't,  it  is  because  the  education  of  foreign 
workmen  still  maintains  its  superiority ;  which  is  the  justification  of 
an  ever-widening  scheme  of  teaching  at  a  greater  number  of  pence  in 
the  pound.  But  that  is  not  the  answer  required.  Looking  to  the 
labourers  and  artisans  of  the  present  day  who  have  had  this  training  (all 
under  forty  years  old),  are  they  better  workmen  than  their  predecessors 
who  had  it  not  ?  They  have  learnt  more  and  may  read  more,  but  does 
their  superior  schooling  appear  in  their  workmanship,  as  compared  with 
that  of  their  fathers  ?  Do  they  show  more  skill  where  skill  is  needed, 
more  taste  where  that  counts  ?  Is  industry  more  common,  application 
more  observable,  emulation  keener,  conscientiousness  more  marked  ? 
To  sum  up,  is  the  output  of  the  workshops  bettered  in  point  of  clever- 
ness, taste,  solidity,  expedition,  quantity,  in  general  serviceableness 
to  a  country  that  lives  by  trade  and  is  exposed  to  threatening  competi- 
tion ?  Maybe  it  is,  and  perhaps  so  much  bettered  that  only  the 
wider  and  less  rude  education  of  the  last  thirty  years  can  account 
for  it.  But,  if  so,  the  fact  is  in  desperate  need  of  certification.  The 
general  belief  is  dead  against  it.  Grovernments  make  no  boast  of  it 
on  Budget  nights,  nor  do  School-board  chairmen  ever  mention  it  (as 
they  might  be  expected  to  do  if  they  thought  it  would  be  credited) 
as  earnest  of  the  results  achievable  by  another  penny  in  the  pound. 
The  starting-point  of  State  education  is  not  so  far  distant  but  that 
many  of  us  can  remember  the  years  before  that  time,  when  the 
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industrial  virtues  of  the  country  were  bragged  rather  too  much, 
perhaps,  but  which  could  boast  their  generations  of  workpeople 
who,  associated  with  a  middle  class  itself  less  cultured  than  the 
employers  of  to-day,  made  magnificent  play  with  the  new  oppor- 
tunities of  an  Age  of  Invention.  And  remembering  those  pre-Board- 
school  times,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  liberality  of  which  Mr. 
Cocker  ton  is  so  jealous  has  made  better  citizens  as  well  as  better 
workmen ;  whether  it  has  done  much  to  accelerate  the  then  steady 
growth  of  sobriety,  of  public  morality,  social  order,  respect  for 
the  law  and  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  to  extinguish  the  spirit 
which  at  different  times  has  gone  by  different  names  and  is  now 
called  Hooliganism.  What  answer  would  be  given  to  these  questions 
by  thorough  inquiry  remains  unknown ;  but  as  long  as  they  are  left  to 
individual  observation  and  judgment  the  verdict  will  be  that  the 
Board  schools  fall  short  of  paying  their  way  in  this  particular  also, 
which  is  not  a  small  one.  It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  look  into 
matters  of  taste,  and  such  as  witness  to  refining  influences.  There 
is  evident  improvement  here  in  much  that  relates  to  personal  habit ; 
there  may  be  more  than  meets  the  eye,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
there  is  ;  but,  whether  this  reform  is  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
school-teaching,  or  whether  from  social  aspiration  and  increased  means 
of  gratifying  it,  is  a  point  upon  which  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
A  fair  proportional  estimate  would  be,  I  think,  5  per  cent,  from 
the  one  source  and  95  from  the  other.  When  we  look  to 
mental  tastes,  recollecting  what  the  school-teaching  has  advanced 
to,  it  is  natural  to  expect  improvements  considerable  enough  to  be 
obvious.  Such  results  might  be  found  in  music,  for  example ;  but 
in  truth  the  music  of  popular  songs,  the  street  and  music-hall 
songs,  the  strains  thrust  by  popular  taste  into  its  piano-organs, 
have  never  maintained  such  an  unspeakable  sameness  of  drawling 
vulgarity  as  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This  so-called  music,  of  which 
there  was  none  within  living  memory,  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
new  Cockney  dialect — the  basest  conceivable.  So  large  an  amount 
of  the  good  literature  of  bygone  days  is  launched  and  sold  for  a  few 
pence,  together  with  masses  of  new  and  infinitely  popular  rubbish, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  both  goes  to  the  reading 
public  supplied  from  Board  schools,  and  how  much  to  the  product  of 
boarding  schools,  that  no  certain  word  can  be  said  on  that  point.  All 
we  know  is  that  here  is  the  new  rubbish,  infinitely  popular  ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  larger  issue  of  the  good  old  books,  the  language  withers 
upon  every  tongue  and  under  almost  every  pen.  Its  vocabulary 
dwindles  year  by  year.  Hundreds  of  words  are  dropped  and  die  of 
disuse,  hundreds  more  with  the  play  of  several  meanings  in  them 
(these  being  the  most  precious,  as  brilliants  are  that  show  variously  in 
different  lights)  are  allowed  but  one,  and  that  always  the  most 
hackneyed  and  usually  a  foisted  meaning.  And  if  this  is  not  done, 
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as  we  know  it  is  by  the  newspapers,  as  an  obligatory  concession  to 
the  new  reading  public,  there  is  no  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
-calamity.  But  why  is  the  concession  needful? — why,  unless  the 
millions  spent  upon  the  education  of  the  people  are  m^s-spent — 
squandered  upon  '  subjects '  of  no  profitable  effect  upon  the  skill  of 
the  people  as  craftsmen,  their  worth  as  citizens,  or  on  any  other 
means  of  contributing  to  the  general  good  of  the  State  ? 

Kemark  of  this  kind  is  of  course  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of 
seeming  to  grudge  the  working  people  the  greatest  advantage  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  them  by  mortal  aid,  and  also  of  seeming  to 
accuse  them.  Heaven  knows  that  I  neither  accuse  nor  grudge.  If  a 
man  never  builds  a  boat  nor  sails  a  boat,  bakes  a  loaf,  carves  a  stone, 
mends  a  shoe,  makes  a  marvel  of  a  silver  cup — if  he  does  no  such 
work  any  the  better  for  going  through  the  toy  *  subjects '  of  the  State 
schools,  he  is  not  to  blame.  The  blame  is  with  the  folly  that 
wastes  millions  of  money  upon  a  dream  that  he  will,  and  gives  not 
a  thought  to  the  readingless,  writingless  ignorance  in  which  some 
of  the  loveliest  work  in  the  world  was  done.  Neither  would  the 
money  be  grudged  if  it  served  the  working  people  ten  times  better 
than  it  is  supposed  to  serve  them,  at  the  same  time  adding  sensibly 
to  the  common  stock  of  prosperity  and  credit.  It  is  grudged  because 
its  excess,  the  excess  of  educational  expenditure  above  a  certain 
point,  avails  the  people  far  less  than  is  supposed  by  our  all- conquering 
idealists  and  profits  the  country  not  at  all.  The  higher  teaching,  if 
it  should  not  be  called  the  thinner  smattering  of  the  national  schools, 
drops  off  from  most  of  the  children  as  soon  as  it  is  applied.  So 
much  waste  occurs,  and  there  an  end.  It  passes  as  a  sort  of  joke 
that  the  same  thing  generally  happens  with  the  educated  rich,  but 
then  they  pay  for  the  amusement.  It  is  not  with  them  the  case  of  an 
organised  system  of  waste  established  by  law  and  charged  upon  rates 
and  taxes.  With  other  pupils  of  the  State  these  smatterings  remain ; 
no  doubt  to  the  advantage  of  a  few,  but  to  most  with  the  result  not 
of  supporting  them  in  their  honest  work  when  they  have  to  earn  their 
bread,  but  of  disgusting  them  with  it.  That,  however,  with  its 
consequences  upon  all  manner  of  service,  is  a  well-known  tale,  told 
many  times  with  groaning. 

And  when  we  consider  the  remedy  question,  we  find  that  we  can 
get  no  farther  than  this  :  all  that  goes  wrong  is  explained  by  too 
wide  a  departure  from  the  original  design.  An  education  in  the 
1  three  K's,'  carried  out  thoroughly  in  every  branch,  but  especially  in 
the  first  (so  as  to  import  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  English 
tongue),  would  have  amounted  to  quite  as  much  as  is  retained  after 
leaving  school  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Add  to  this  a  system  of 
reading  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  curiosity  or  nursing  a  natural 
bent,  and  it  would  be  for  most  children  a  better  education  than  they 
get  now.  But  the  exceptions — the  boys  of  genius  ?  Are  they  not  to 
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have  their  chance  ?  Such  boys  are  sufficiently  rare  to  raise  the 
question  of  what  it  costs  to  sift  them  out ;  but  it  is  a  pleasanter 
thougkt  that  such  boys  have  only  to  be  given  such  a  start  as  Mr. 
Forster's  scheme  would  have  provided  with  a  little  enlargement,  and 
it  is  enough.  They  will  make  their  own  way,  and  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  about  providing  special  advantages  for  unusual 
earnestness  and  capacity.  Under  such  a  scheme  the  Voluntary 
schools  would  have  carried  on  quietly  and  sufficingly,  and  with  what 
avoidance  of  contention!  Millions  of  money  raised  in  discontent, 
and  spent  in  disappointment  and  waste  might  have  found  profitable 
application — even  for  educational  purposes,  though  of  another  kind ; 
and  after  thirty  years  we  should  not  have  seen  a  Grovernment  so 
oppressed  by  the  ever-mounting  costs  of  an  extravagant  mistake 
that  they  are  eager  to  be  out  of  it — though  they  dare  not  say  why. 
But  can  there  be  any  return  to  Mr.  Forster's  scheme — any  nearer 
return  to  it  ?  It  is  hardly  possible.  The  scheme  could  have  been 
improved  upon,  of  course,  by  greater  thoroughness  within  its  limits 
and  a  little  enlargement  of  them  as  time  went  on.  And  with  those 
differences  it  would  have  been  a  far  better  education  for  the  greatest 
number  in  this  country — which  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  mind 
and  character,  be  it  remembered — than  that  which  has  so  far  proved 
thoroughly  disappointing :  in  some  respects  vicious  also. 

FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 
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THE  ANTI-BRITISH  MOVEMENT 
IN  GERMANY 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  used  frequently  to  say  that  the  British  were 
better  informed  on  relatively  unimportant  far-off  countries,  such  as 
Uruguay  or  Siam,  than  on  the  most  important  Continental  States. 
This  lack  of  knowledge  has  probably  been  responsible  for  some  grave 
mistakes  of  British  diplomacy  in  the  past,  and,  owing  to  this  lack  of 
knowledge,  not  to  lack  of  information,  Great  Britain  partly  quite 
misunderstood  Bismarck's  plans,  partly  failed  to  correctly  appreciate 
their  scope  and  future  consequences.  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand, 
studied  most  carefully  the  character  and  aims  of  other  nations,  and 
was  therefore  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ambitions,  foibles,  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  foreign  States  and  their  rulers,  statesmen,  and 
diplomats  for  his  own  ends.  To  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lead- 
ing foreign  personages,  and  of  the  character  of  other  nations,  he 
probably  owed  more  of  his  success  than  is  generally  assumed. 
Though  in  a  lesser  degree,  this  unacquaintance  with  Continental  feel- 
ing and  Continental  aims  and  ambitions  prevails  still  in  Great  Britain, 
and  hence  it  comes  that  an  important  phenomenon  such  as  the 
passionate  hostility  of  the  German  press  and  people  during  the  South 
African  War  fails  to  be  fully  understood  or  to  enforce  its  lesson. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hostility  of  the  German  people  was 
caused  by  the  German  press,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  Dr.  Leyds, 
and  that  the  German  Government,  chiefly  in  order  to  pass  the  Navy 
Bill,  providing  for  an  enormous  increase  of  the  Fleet,  rather  favoured 
than  discouraged  those  Anglophobe  manifestations,  which  no  doubt 
facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  This  explanation  is  only  partly 
correct.  Besides,  it  gives  only  a  secondary  cause,  and  fails  to  go 
down  to  the  root  of  the  anti-British  movement  in  Germany,  which 
was  strengthened  but  not  caused  by  the  war,  and  which  appears  to  be 
neither  of  spontaneous  origin,  nor  of  the  uncertain  strength  of  a 
popular  caprice,  nor  of  ephemeral  duration. 

Instead  of  reproaching  Germany  for  the  unchecked  hostile  atti- 
tude of  her  press  and  people  during  the  war,  and  for  the  unflattering 
references  publicly  made  to  Great  Britain  by  Von  Biilow  and  other 
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members  of  the  Government,  and  instead  of  complaining  of  the 
'  duplicity '  of  German  diplomacy,  as  evidenced  by  the  one-sided 
interpretation  of  the  '  Yangtze  Agreement/  and  of  the  German  atti- 
tude towards  us  in  China,  we  should  be  glad  that  Germany  has  so 
plainly  shown  her  hand,  a  mistake  which  Bismarck  would  never 
have  committed. 

Up  to  1870  the  ambitions  of  the  Germans  were  for  national  unity 
and  for  a  leading  role  among  the  Continental  nations.  Since  this 
object  has  been  achieved  by  Bismarck's  genius,  and  since  the  fabric 
of  the  German  Empire  has  been  consolidated  and  strengthened,  the 
German  horizon  has  rapidly  been  enlarged.  Though  not  unmindful 
of  her  exposed  Continental  position  and  of  the  possibility  of  seeing 
her  Empire  expanding  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the  absorption  of 
the  German  population  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Kussia,  in  Austria, 
and  Switzerland,  and  of  the  'Low  Germans'  of  Holland,  her  ambition 
has  grown,  and  is  still  growing,  to  become  a  great  colonial  Power. 
This  ambition  has  been  frequently  considered  by  English  writers, 
but  so  far  Germany's  colonial  aspirations  have  never  been  taken 
sufficiently  seriously.  They  are  usually  considered  either  as  a 
caprice  of  the  Emperor  or  as  the  unpractical  ideas  of  some  German 
idealists. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  population  of  Germany  is 
increasing  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  The  population  of  Germany 
within  its  present  limits  has  risen  as  follows  : 

German  population.  Average  increase  per  annum. 

1840  32,800,000 

1850  35,400,000  260,000 

1860  37,700,000  230,000 

1870  40,800,000  310,000 

1880  45,200,000  440,000 

1890  49,400,000  420,000 

1900  56,300,000  690,000 

At  present  the  German  population  is  estimated  to  increase  by  no 
less  than  800,000  per  annum.  German  emigration,  which  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  220,000  citizens  in  1881,  has  sunk  to  only  22,309  in 
1900,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  slight  loss  in  population  has  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  during  the  last  few  years  by  immigra- 
tion into  Germany  from  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Italy.  Professor 
Schmoller  estimates  that  the  German  population  will  amount  to 
104,000,000  in  1965,  Hiibbe-Schleiden  prophesies  that  it  will  rise 
to  150,000,000  in  1980,  and  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  first  French 
authority  on  these  things,  has  estimated  that  it  will  be  200,000,000 
within  a  century.  With  so  rapid  an  increase  of  the  population  in 
view,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  question  of  over-population,  and  of 
eventual  emigration,  may  soon  become  a  pressing  one  for  Germany. 
But  Germany  is  loath  to  strengthen  with  her  emigration,  which 
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earlier  or  later  must  set  in  in  a  powerful  stream,  foreign  nations, 
her  present  and  future  competitors.  Hence  it  comes  that  the 
necessity  to  provide  in  advance  for  future  emigration  is  clearly 
recognised  by  the  German  Emperor  and  his  advisers,  by  German 
business  men,  and  by  the  people.  The  existing  German  colonies  do 
not  offer  an  outlet  for  the  emigration  of  white  men.  Consequently 
the  resolution  has  arisen  to  acquire  colonies  in  a  temperate  zone 
wherever  possible.  So  far  the  ambitions  of  Germany  have  not  been 
well  denned.  She  has  set  her  eyes  upon  Asia  Minor,  where  German 
enterprise  has  achieved  much,  upon  Brazil,  where  compact  colonies 
of  German  settlers  exist  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  she  used  to 
look  towards  South  Africa,  where  she  hoped  to  acquire  large  colonies 
suitable  for  German  settlers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Boers. 

The  craving  for  colonies  in  Germany  is  of  recent  growth. 
Bismarck,  and  perhaps  his  successor,  Caprivi,  as  well,  considered 
Germany  merely  a  Continental  power,  and  concentrated  their  energy 
on  the  building  up  of  her  industrial  and  agricultural  strength.  The 
most  valuable  of  German  colonies,  including  Zanzibar  and  some 
very  valuable  concessions  acquired  in  a  haphazard,  half-hearted  way 
by  Bismarck,  were  readily  given  away  under  Caprivi  in  1890  in 
exchange  for  Heligoland.  At  that  time  the  colonial  movement  in 
Germany  was  confined  to  a  number  of  impecunious  and  compara- 
tively uninfluential  enthusiasts,  and  contained  only  a  few  business 
men.  An  hysterical  appeal  against  this  exchange  was  raised  by 
Professor  Fick  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  but  in  the  news  columns  of  this  and  other  German  papers 
it  provoked  comparatively  little  unfavourable  comment.  However, 
during  the  last  twelve  years  the  feeling  which  then  prevailed  has 
changed.  Colonial  enthusiasm  has  seized  the  whole  nation,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Twelve  years  ago  official  German  colonial 
aspirations,  where  such  existed,  were  tempered  by  the  ever-present 
absorbing  fear  of  Continental  complications,  against  the  possibility  of 
which  German  policy  had  to  find  the  counterpoise  in  Europe,  and  by 
the  over-caution  and  reserve  natural  in  a  stay-at-home  nation  of 
moderate  wealth,  extremely  thrifty  habits,  and  of  moderate  business 
success.  But  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
Europe  has  been  removed — at  least  for  the  time  being.  Eussia 
thinks  more  of  Asia  than  of  Constantinople,  France  occupies  herself 
more  with  Africa  than  with  Alsace-Lorraine.  For  the  present  the 
possibility  of  European  complications  has  faded  into  the  background. 
Besides,  German  wealth  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Germany  has  become  the  leading  nation  in  the  domain  of  chemical 
and  electrical  industries,  she  has  supplanted  English  industries  in 
many  markets,  she  has  successfully  competed  with  British  ships  and 
shipyards.  The  fastest  ocean  steamers  are  owned  by  Germany,  and 
were  built  in  German  yards  from  German  material.  Naturally  her 
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appetite  has  grown  with  her  successes.  Having  so  successfully  cut 
into  British  industries,  British  commerce,  and  British  shipping, 
feeling  fairly  secure  from  Continental  complications,  and  having 
acquired  a  craving  for  colonies,  why  should  she  not  be  able  to 
secure  outlets  for  her  surplus  population  ?  And  having  so  easily 
conquered  British  trade,  British  industries,  and  British  shipping, 
why  should  she  not  also  be  able  to  conquer  British  colonies  ?  This 
train  of  thought  is  only  natural. 

With  the  growing  sense  of  security  as  to  her  European  position, 
as  to  her  wealth,  and  as  to  her  commercial  ability,  her  craving  for 
colonies  has  grown  apace,  but  this  movement  no  more  emanates 
from  a  small  group  of  uninfluential  enthusiasts.  It  is  now  patronised, 
aourished,  and  stimulated  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Government, 
taken  up  by  the  leaders  of  science  and  of  society,  and  by  the  kings 
of  industry  like  Krupp  and  Stumm,  and  spread  amongst  the  people 
far  and  wide.  Starting  originally  from  below,  it  has  now  become 
an  impulse  and  a  movement  from  above.  It  has  changed  its  charac- 
ter completely,  and  has  acquired  an  immense  and  ever-growing  hold 
upon  the  German  nation. 

Nevertheless,  this  craving  has  not  grown  into  a  reckless  passion. 
Mindful  of  her  position  *  between  hammer  and  anvil/  and  knowing 
that  her  fleet  is  not  yet  commensurate  with  her  ambitions,  Germany 
has  elected  to  follow  for  the  present  a  comparatively  safe  policy,  after 
the  motto  '  Duobus  litigantibus  tertius  gaudet.'  She  wishes  to  keep 
her  own  hands  free  from  risky  entanglements  with  a  strong  Power  at 
sea,  but  tries  to  profit  from  the  differences  of  other  nations  amongst 
themselves,  not  feeling  as  yet  strong  enough  at  sea  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent line  of  action.  That  she  wishes  under  those  circumstances 
to  embroil  her  chief  colonial  competitors  with  one  another,  setting 
America  against  Great  Britain,  or  Great  Britain  against  Kussia,  is 
only  natural.  From  the  purely  moral  point  of  view,  her  proceeding 
may  appear  reprehensible.  From  the  political  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  every  nation  knows  best  its  own  re- 
quirements, and  that  it  has  a  right  to  choose  the  political  means 
which  appear  most  conducive  to  the  end  it  wishes  to  attain,  howsoever 
reprehensible  those  means  may  appear  to  other  people. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  German  Emperor's  feelings  towards 
Great  Britain  are  friendly,  and  that  his  strong  family  sense  would 
prevent  him  from  harming  or  trying  to  harm  her.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  as  Von  Biilow  said  the  other  day,  a 
German  statesman  must  carry  his  heart  in  his  head.  It  should  also 
1>8  remembered  that  the  German  Emperor  encouraged  Turkey  to 
make  war  against  Greece,  where  his  own  sister,  married  to  the  heir 
of  the  throne,  will  some  day  be  queen,  and  that  he  did  not  assist 
that  country  in  her  difficulties  in  any  way,  in  spite  of  his  sister's 
entreaties.  William  the  Second  follows  too  closely  the  footsteps  of 
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Frederick  the  Great,  who  considered  himself  the  first  servant  of  the 
State,  to  be  swayed  in  the  business  of  his  Empire  by  family  con- 
siderations. The  time  of  the  personal  policy  of  kings  and  emperors 
has  passed. 

That  the  policy  of  the  '  tertius  gaudens,'  or  shall  we  say  of  the 
*  tertius  expectans,'  defined  above,  has  become — at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent— the  fixed  rule  of  German  diplomacy,  could  be  seen  during  the 
Spanish- American  war,  during  the  Chinese  expedition  of  the  Powers, 
and  during  the  Transvaal  War.  Admiral  von  Diederichs  hung  about 
Manilla  with  a  strong  fleet,  established  obtrusively  friendly  relations 
with  the  Spanish,  and  exasperated  the  blockading  fleet  under  Admiral 
Dewey,  of  whose  business  he  took  no  notice,  to  such  an  extent  that 
hostilities  between  the  German  and  American  fleets  might  have 
broken  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  presence  of  the  British 
squadron.  In  view  of  this  established  policy  of  the  '  tertius  expec- 
tans,' which  it  was  only  natural  for  Germany  to  follow,  it  seems 
astonishing  that  Great  Britain  should  have  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Germany  as  regards  China,  which,  if  it  had  any  meaning 
at  all,  was  directed  against  Kussia.  That  Germany  had  not  any 
intention  to  alter  her  fixed  policy  of  embroiling  her  competitors, 
helping  neither,  but  standing  close  at  hand  in  cautious  expectancy 
in  order  to  help  herself,  should  have  been  clear  to  British  diplo- 
macy before  that  agreement  was  signed.  That  this  was  not  clear 
to  British  diplomacy,  and  that  Great  Britain  was  made  to  work 
for  Germany  in  China  is  due  to  that  insufficient  knowledge  of 
Germany  on  which  Bismarck  so  often  enlarged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rapid  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  agreement, 
and  of  Germany's  real  plans  and  policy,  shows  the  absence  of  the 
master-hand  which  formerly  directed  German  diplomacy.  A  third 
example  of  this  fixed  policy  of  Germany  we  have  seen  with  regard 
to  the  Transvaal.  No  State  was  so  eager  as  Germany  to  encourage 
the  Boer  ideas  of  independence  and  to  strengthen  the  Transvaal. 
On  Mr.  Kruger's  birthday  German  cruisers  used  to  fire  salutes  in 
Delagoa  Bay,  Dr.  Leyds  was  nowhere  more  welcome  than  in  Berlin, 
Germany  used  to  look  towards  South  Africa  as  a  possible  future 
German  domain,  which  she  would  have  liked  to  acquire  with  the 
help  of  the  Boers.  With  that  object  in  view  the  attempt  was  made 
to  acquire  Santa  Lucia  Bay  as  far  back  as  1884.  At  the  time  of 
the  Jameson  Kaid  the  clever,  though  not  successful,  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Emperor  to  form  a  coalition  against  Great  Britain, 
and  the  celebrated  Kruger  telegram  was  despatched.  However, 
this  plan  miscarried,  as  did  also  Germany's  significant  intention  to 
land  marines  in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  send  them  up  to  Pretoria  for 
the  defence  of  the  Transvaal  against  Dr.  Jameson.  Sobered  by  the 
double  rebuff  to  her  impetuous  policy,  Germany  set  herself  the 
task  to  unobtrusively  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Transvaal, 
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morally  as  well  as  materially,  in  order  to  put  a  thorn  in  Great 
Britain's  side.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  declared  in  an 
official  despatch  that  the  continued  independence  of  the  South 
African  Eepublic  was  a  German  interest,  and  the  Kaiser's  telegram 
to  Mr.  Kruger  was  described  in  some  official  organs  as  a  ballon 
d'essai  intended  to  test  the  attitude  of  the  other  Powers.  The 
attempt  to  form  a  hostile  coalition  against  Great  Britain  was 
clumsily  admitted.  The  Transvaal  was  materially  strengthened 
by  the  supply  of  German  arms,  and  in  thus  strengthening  her,  and 
in  setting  her  against  Great  Britain,  Germany  incurred  neither 
risks  nor  expenses,  exactly  as  she  incurs  neither  risks  nor  expenses 
in  strengthening  Turkey  against  Kussia  by  supplying  that  country 
with  advisers,  officers,  and  arms.  In  both  cases  her  proceeding  is 
identical. 

The  German  Emperor  has  great  personal  charm  and  not  incon- 
siderable resourcefulness.  When  his  unfriendly  official  political 
attitude  has  given  offence,  he  effaces  the  bad  impression  he  has 
made  by  his  great  private  amiability.  The  Philippine  incident 
being  four  years  old,  he  sent  his  brother  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  on  a  nearly  plausible  errand,  and  followed  up  his  attentions 
to  the  President  with  an  attention  to  the  American  nation  in  the 
shape  of  the  present  of  a  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Again, 
the  insult  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Kruger  telegram  was  condoned 
by  a  gift  of  the  Emperor  for  the  sufferers  by  the  Indian  Famine, 
and  an  amiable  telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  quoting  *  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water ' ;  by  a  telegram  and  gift  to  his  English  dragoons  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  for  Africa,  by  giving  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  to  Lord  Koberts,  and  by  his  visit  to  England  on  the  occasion 
of  Her  late  Majesty's  death.  Having  discovered  at  the  time  of  the 
Kruger  telegram  that,  in  case  of  trouble  with  Great  Britain,  France 
and  her  fleet  would  be  found  on  the  British  side,  the  Emperor  has 
since  made  the  most  assiduous  and  most  flattering  personal  advances 
to  individual  Frenchmen,  and  has  bestowed  most  gratifying  praise 
upon  the  French  nation  for  its  great  and  noble  qualities. 

German  policy,  especially  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
colonies,  is  clever  in  a  way.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  little  too 
personal,  a  little  too  impulsive,  a  little  too  transparent,  and  it  em- 
ploys too  great  a  uniformity  of  means.  Hence  it  comes  that  German 
diplomacy  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood  abroad,  and  that  it 
may  happen  that  Germany  will  find  it  in  future  more  difficult  than 
heretofore  to  make  other  Powers  work  gratis  on  her  behalf. 

In  Bismarck's  time,  German  Anglophobia  already  existed,  but 
it  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  was  created  partly  to  counteract  the 
Liberal  influence  of  the  then  Crown  Prince  and  bis  English  wife, 
partly  to  discredit  the  German  Liberal  Parties  who  pressed  for 
Liberal  reforms  and  fuller  parliamentary  powers  on  British  lines. 

o  2 
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German-Anglophobia  of  the  present  day  is  an  unceasing  violent 
agitation,  and  a  constant  preaching  of  the  gospel  that  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  is  imminent  and  unavoidable.  In  Bismarck's  time 
the  spectre  of  an  impending  war  with  France  and  Russia  was  raised 
every  time  the  Government  wished  to  obtain  a  large  increase  of 
the  army  from  an  unwilling  parliament.  Consequently  it  might  be 
concluded  that  the  phantom  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  had  only 
been  conjured  up  in  Germany  in  order  to  obtain  the  enormous 
credits  required  for  her  new  fleet.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
those  two  agitations.  In  Bismarck's  time  the  spectre  of  war  with 
France  and  Russia  was  laid  as  soon  as  it  had  done  its  duty.  The 
spectre  of  war  with  Great  Britain  however  is  raised  again  and  again, 
and  her  defeat  is  continually  preached  to  be  an  economic  necessity. 
The  intellectual  circles  have  taken  up  the  cry  that  in  view  of 
Germany's  increasing  population  she  absolutely  requires  colonies  in 
a  temperate  zone,  that  Great  Britain  is  decaying,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  and  Anglo-Saxon  Governments  are  rotten  to  the  core, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  nations  brutally  and  wantonly  attack  weaker 
nations  for  the  lust  of  gain,  and  that,  driven  by  jealousy,  they  may 
any  day  attack  and  destroy  German  export  trade,  German  shipping, 
and  German  prosperity. 

The  impetus  to  this  anti-British  movement,  which  contemplates 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  strives  in  feverish  haste  to  build  up 
a  powerful  navy,  was  given  by  the  Emperor  himself  in  some  of  his 
speeches,  in  which  the  underlying  idea  had  to  be  clothed  in  some- 
what guarded  though  unmistakable  language.  His  Majesty  made 
a  speech  on  the  18th  of  October,  1899,  in  which  he  said,  '  We  are  in 
bitter  need  of  a  strong  German  navy.  ...  If  the  increase  demanded 
during  the  first  years  of  my  reign  had  not  been  continually  refused 
to  me  in  spite  of  my  pressing  entreaties  and  warnings,  for  which  I 
have  even  experienced  derision  and  ridicule,  how  differently  should 
we  be  able  to  further  our  flourishing  commerce,  and  our  interests 
over  sea.'  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  Emperor's  bitterness 
at  his  inability  to  'further  our  interests  over  sea'  was  caused  by 
the  political  situation  in  South  Africa.  At  the  time  when  he 
was  speaking  the  Boer  ultimatum  had  been  despatched  only  nine 
days,  and  a  strong  German  fleet,  had  it  then  existed,  might  no 
doubt  have  been  able  to  further  'the  German  interest  in  the 
Transvaal  as  an  independent  State.'  On  the  1st  of  January,  1900, 
the  Emperor  William  announced  in  a  speech  his  determination  to 
possess  an  overwhelmingly  strong  navy,  in  the  following  words  :  '  As 
my  grandfather  reorganised  the  army,  so  I  shall  reorganise  my  navy, 
without  flinching  and  in  the  same  way,  so  that  it  will  stand  on  the 
same  level  as  my  army,  and  that,  with  its  help,  the  German  Empire 
shall  reach  the  place  which  it  has  not  yet  attained.' 

Of  course,  these  utterances  of  His  Majesty  may  be  described  as 
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the  unresponsible  private  views  of  the  Emperor,  but  we  find  the 
identical  views  uttered  by  his  responsible  Ministers.  For  instance, 
on  the  day  of  the  disaster  at  Magersfontein,  the  llth  of  December, 
1899,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Von  Billow,  said  in 
the  Reichstag  in  support  of  an  immensely  increased  naval  programme : 
*  The  necessity  to  strengthen  our  fleet  arises  out  of  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  and  out  of  the  circumstances  of  our  over-sea  policy. 
Only  two  years  ago  no  one  would  have  been  able  to  foresee  in  which 
way  things  would  start  moving.  It  is  urgent  to  define  the  attitude 
which  we  have  to  take  up  in  view  of  what  is  happening.  .  .  .  We  must 
create  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  exclude  attack  from  any  Power.' 
Again,  a  fortnight  after  the  disaster  of  Spion  Kop,  Admiral  Tirpitz, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Navy,  spoke  thus  :  *  We  do 
not  know  what  adversary  we  may  have  to  face.  We  must  therefore 
arm  ourselves,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  most  dangerous  naval 
conflict  possible.'  Yon  Billow  said  on  the  12th  of  June,  1900  :  '  It  is 
necessary  that  Germany  should  be  strong  enough  at  sea  to  maintain 
German  peace,  German  honour,  and  German  prosperity,  all  the 
world  over.'  In  all  these  official  speeches  a  distinct  hint  is  conveyed 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  from  whom  the 
supremacy  at  sea  is  to  be  wrested,  and  the  regret  is  guardedly 
expressed  that  Germany  cannot  turn  the  British  difficulties  in  South 
Africa  to  account  owing  to  the  weakness  of  her  fleet. 

The  Emperor  and  his  advisers  have  thus  given  the  impetus  to  a 
passionate  anti-British  movement,  and  to  a  feverish  agitation  for  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  German  navy.  German  officials,  professors, 
merchants,  &c.,  have  supplied  the  momentum.  The  Flottenverein 
(the  German  Navy  League)  was  created  by  Krupp  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1898.  By  August,  1900,  it  had  already  enrolled  600,000 
members.  In  the  spring  of  1 900  no  less  than  3,000  lectures  had 
been  held,  and  7,000,000  booklets  distributed.  The  movement  has 
become  national,  patriotic,  and  irresistible.  Even  if  the  Government 
had  desired  to  do  so,  it  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  stop  the 
flood  of  gross  scurrilous  libels  and  cartoons  which  the  whole  German 
press  was  pouring  out  against  everything  British.  The  nature  of 
many  of  the  3,000  lectures  held  in  support  of  the  creation  of  a  huge 
German  navy  can  be  imagined.  It  appears  hardly  worth  while  to 
follow  the  train  of  thought  of  those  lecturer-agitators,  who  simply 
repeated  fantastic  anti-British  statements  which  they  had  no  means 
of  verifying,  or  who  wished  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
superiors,  regardless  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  as  regards  prominent 
University  professors  and  high  ex-officials,  neither  ignorance  nor 
servility  can  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  grossly  untrue  libellous  and 
malicious  statements  made  against  Great  Britain.  German  Univer- 
sity professors  are  quite  independent  of  the  State,  a  German  Uni- 
versity forming  a  quasi-republic  within  the  State,  and  therefore 
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it  seems  worth  while  to  follow  somewhat  in  extenso  the  train  of 
thought  of  some  most  distinguished  and  very  influential  independent 
men,  intellectual  leaders  of  German  life  and  thought,  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  a  huge  increase  of  the  German  navy. 

Professor  Schmoller,  a  prominent  lecturer  on  political  economy 
at  the  Berlin  University,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Privy  Council 
and  of  the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber,  held  a  lecture  in  Berlin, 
Strasburg,  and  Hanover,  which  has  been  largely  circulated  in  print, 
and  of  which  the  following  extracts  give  the  substance : 

In  various  States,  arrogant,  reckless,  cold-blooded  daring  bullies  (Gewaltmen- 
schen),  men  who  possess  the  morals  of  a  captain  of  pirates,  as  Professor  Brentano 
called  them  so  justly  the  other  day,  push  themselves  more  and  more  forward  and 
into  the  Government.  .  .  .  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in  the  freest  States, 
England  and  North  America,  where  the  tendencies  of  conquest,  Imperial  schemes, 
and  hatred  against  new  economic  competitors  are  growing  up  amongst  the  masses. 
The  leaders  of  these  agitations  are  great  speculators,  who  have  the  morals  of  a 
pirate,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  party  leaders  and  ministers  of  state.  .  .  .  The 
conquest  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  alters  their  political 
and  economical  basis.  Their  tendency  to  exclude  Europe  from  the  North  and 
South  American  markets  must  needs  lead  to  new  great  conflicts.  It  must  also  not 
be  forgotten  how  England  tried  to  wreck  our  Zollverein,  how  she  tried  to  prevent 
us  from  conquering  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  how  anti-German  she  was  in  1870.  .  .  . 
These  bullies  (Gewaltmenschen),  these  pirates  and  speculators  a  la  Cecil  Rhodes, 
act  like  poison  within  their  State.  They  buy  the  press,  corrupt  ministers  and  the 
aristocracy,  and  bring  on  wars  for  the  benefit  of  a  bankrupt  company,  or  for  the 
gain  of  filthy  lucre.  Where  they  govern  modesty  and  decency  disappear,  as  do 
honesty  and  respect  for  justice.  Legitimate  business  cannot  maintain  itself,  and 
all  classes  of  society  are  exploited  and  ill-used  by  a  small  circle  of  capitalistic 
magnates,  stockjobbers,  and  speculators.  .  .  .  We  mean  to  extend  our  trade  and 
industries  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  live  and  sustain  a  growing  population.  We 
mean  to  defend  our  colonies,  and,  if  possible,  to  acquire  somewhere  agricultural 
colonies.  We  mean  to  prevent  extravagant  mercantilism  everywhere,  and  to 
prevent  the  division  of  the  earth  among  the  three  world  Powers,  which  would 
exclude  all  other  countries,  and  destroy  their  trade.  In  order  to  attain  this  modest 
aim  we  require  to-day  so  badly  a  large  fleet.  The  German  Empire  must  become 
the  centre  of  a  coalition  of  States,  chiefly  in  order  to  be  able  to  hold  the  balance 
in  the  death-struggle  between  Russia  and  England,  but  that  is  only  possible  if  we 
possess  a  stronger  fleet  than  that  of  to-day.  .  .  .  We  must  wish  that  at  any  price 
a  German  country,  peopled  by  twenty  to  thirty  million  Germans,  should  grow  up 
in  Southern  Brazil.  Without  the  possibility  of  energetic  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  Germany  our  future  over  there  is  threatened.  .  .  .  We  do  not  mean  to  press 
for  an  economic  alliance  with  Holland,  but  if  the  Dutch  are  wise,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  colonies  some  day,  as  Spain  did,  they  will  hasten  to  seek  our 
alliance. 

Another  distinguished  professor  of  political  economy,  Professor 
Dr.  von  Schaffle,  wrote  in  the  Munchener  Allgemeine  Zeitung  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1898: 

The  progress  of  our  sea  commerce  has  become  so  immense  that  Germany  must 
be  prepared  for  anything  on  the  part  of  her  rivals.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
The  English,  if  they  can  summon  up  the  necessary  courage,  will  try  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  give  the  deathblow  to  our  commerce  over  sea,  and  to  our  export 
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industries.  The  Transvaal  quarrel  has  made  evident  what  we  have  to  expect. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Chamberlain,  and  their  accomplices,  are,  in  this  respect,  only  types 
of  the  thought  and  intentions  of  present-day  England  towards  new  Germany. 
Great  Britain  will  move  heaven  and  hell  against  the  sea  commerce  of  the  new 
German  Empire  as  soon  as  she  can. 

Another  eminent  scientist,  the  professor  of  political  economy, 
Von  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  wrote  in  the  Nation,  the  5th  of  March, 
1898  : 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  sensible  and  peaceable  elements  in  England,  and  to 
confine  commercial  envy  within  harmless  bounds,  we  require  the  defence  of  a 
fleet.  .  .  .  The  British  Cape  to  Cairo  idea  is  opposed  to  French  and  German 
interests,  but  German  vital  interests  would  be  affected  by  British  control  of  the 
still  undivided  portion  of  the  world,  especially :of  China  and  of  Turkey. 

Then,  referring  to  the  rapid  colonial  expansion  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  decade,  he  significantly  adds  :  '  But  should  in  future 
the  day  of  liquidation  arrive,  Germany  must  have  the  power  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.' 

The  former  Under-Secretary  of  State,  professor  of  political 
economy,  Von  Mayr-Strasburg,  wrote'in  the  Munchener  Allgemeine 
Zeitung : 

Our  national  policy  requires  the  firm  backbone  of  a  strong  fleet  in  order  to 
oppose  with  energy  the  brutal  instincts  of  exporting  countries,  especially  of  those 
which  export  agricultural  produce.  Our  commercial  policy  requires  it  in  order  to 
give  to  our  home  industries  the  certainty  of  the  continued  supply  of  raw  material 
and  of  open  markets  for  their  export. 

These  few  representative  utterances,  emanating  from  German 
ministers  of  state  and  from  prominent  scientists,  must  make  it  clear 
that  Dr.  Leyds,  though  he  undoubtedly  influenced  the  G-erman  press 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  responsible  for  the  passionate  anti-British 
movement  in  Germany,  but  that  it  springs  partly  from  the  political 
aspirations  of  German  statesmen,  partly  fronf  the  economical  ambitions 
of  the  German  people.  Whilst  French  malevolence  was  spontaneous, 
being  caused  by  French  sympathy  with  a  small  struggling  nation, 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  English  language  general  in  France,  and  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Leyds,  the  German  campaign  of  hatred  and  vitu- 
peration seems  distinctly  to  have  been  premeditated,  and  to  be  less 
connected  with  the  war  than  caused  by  Germany's  economic  aspira- 
tions. Even  now,  when  the  whole  world  is  rejoicing  that  peace  has 
been  concluded,  we  find  certain  German  papers  desirous  of  provoking 
the  Boers  into  future  rebellion.  Whilst  official  Germany  has  passed 
over  the  Boer  question  to  the  order  of  the  day,  as  she  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Philippines,  semi-official  and  other  papers  still  stand  by  their 
forlorn  hope.  Thus  the  Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten,  a  very  influ- 
ential journal,  wrote  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  : 

The  Boers  have  revealed  to  the  world  the  wretched -state  of  the  British  Army, 
and  proved  that  England  would  be  no  match  for  a  Power  of  equal  military  strength^ 
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but  would  collapse  miserably.  .  .  .  The  Boers  will  prepare  for  a  fresh  outbreak, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that,  unless  the  English  manage  to  propitiate  them,  the  two 
and  a  half  years'  war  will  have  been  only  the  first  stage  in  the  downfall  of  British 
rule  in  South  Africa. 

The  sinister  intent  with  which  this  has  been  written  is  obvious. 

Seeing  that  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain  is  so  deep-seated  in 
Germany,  and  that  it  springs  from  the  most  dangerous  motives, 
namely,  economic  one?,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  anti-British 
movement  in  that  country  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish,, 
though  it  need  not  reveal  its  existence  by  noisy  and  violent  manifes- 
tations as  before.  Though  possibly  outwardly  quiet,  the  anti-British 
movement  in  Germany  wiJl  be  no  less  dangerous,  and  will  require 
constant  watchful  observation.  British  diplomacy  should  in  future 
be  less  trusting  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  it  should  also  not 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  France 
and  Russia,  as  some  people  wish.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  dis- 
tinctly undiplomatic.  Instead,  our  statesmen  should  take  some 
pains,  and  learn  to  understand  a  little  better  the  true  character  and 
aims  of  Continental  nations  and  of  their  leading  personages,  keep 
their  hands  as  free  as  possible  from  definite  engagements,  and  co- 
operate with  one  or  the  other  Power,  or  a  group  of  Powers,  according 
to  time  and  circumstance. 

So  far,  the  brilliant  activity  of  German  diplomacy  has  borne 
little  fruit.  Instead,  Germany's  allies  and  prospective  allies  have 
become  suspicious  of  German  designs.  Furthermore,  the  situation 
in  Europe  has  considerably  altered  since  Bismarck's  time,  and,  per- 
haps owing  to  his  disappearance,  relations  between  Austria  and 
.Russia,  and  between  France  and  Italy,  are  no  more  overcast,  but 
have  become  normal,  if  not  cordial.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  rapidly  vanishing,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Poles  in 
Germany  tends  to  alienate  her  from  Austria,  where  the  Polish  ele- 
ment is  very  powerful.  Besides,  the  proposed  new  German  Tariff  is 
arousing  grave  misgivings  in  Austria  and  Italy,  as  both  countries 
would  be  hardly  hit  by  it  should  it  become  law,  and  the  fear,  ex- 
pressed by  many,  that  the  new  German  Tariff  policy  may  cripple 
German  prosperity,  and  that  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  immensely 
the  dangerously  strong  social  democratic  party  of  Germany,  may 
prove  only  too  well  founded.  Consequently  it  may  be  that  Germany 
will  find  it  necessary  some  time  hence  to  abandon  her  larger  projects 
over  sea,  and  to  occupy  herself  very  seriously  with  problems  nearer 
home,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  a  powerful  navy. 

0.  ELTZBACHER. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  RUSSIA 


ONE  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  coming  ages  is  the  tremendous 
destiny  reserved  to  Russia.  No  country,  not  even  the  British 
Empire,  enjoys  greater  opportunities.  The  scope  of  development 
offered  to  the  Russian  people  raises  visions  of  extraordinary  things. 

Already,  at  the  present  day,  the  great  Slav  State  plays  a  first- 
rate  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And  yet,  unlike  the  other 
leading  Powers  which  have  either  attained  maturity  or  manhood,  it  is 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  shockingly  misgoverned,  the  resources  of  its  soil 
are  scarcely  exploited  by  its  population,  which  is  plunged  in  ignorance 
and  hebetation.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  position  Russia  will  occupy 
when,  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  progress  still  open  to  her, 
she  will  constitute  a  nation  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions,  provided 
with  an  efficient  form  of  government  and  straining  every  nerve  and 
utilising  every  invention  of  science  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

That  this  will  come  about  no  unprejudiced  person  will  deny.  In  facty 
it  will  take  place  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the  calculation  of  time  goes 
with  nations.  But,  be  the  operation  long  or  short,  what  is  certain  is 
that  ultimately  the  Empire  symbolised  by  the  Double-headed  Eagle 
so  much  more  appropriately  than  the  German,  will  acquire  a  trans- 
cendental station  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  falling  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  country. 

Manifestly  a  movement  of  retrogression  is  impossible  on  the  part 
of  Russia.  We  can  only  associate  her  with  the  idea  of  growth  and 
progress.  Numbering  as  she  does  already  140,000,000  inhabitants, 
she  can  defend  her  territory  against  any  existing  State.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  none  even  remotely  entertains  the  notion  of 
depriving  her  of  her  acquired  possessions.  Thus,  she  may  expand, 
but  she  cannot  shrink.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
her  population  will  vastly  increase,  and  that,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  her  administrative,  economic  and  intellectual  condition  will 
steadily  improve,  eventually  raising  her  to  the  plane  of  the  most 
civilised  States. 

Let  us  enter  into  a  closer  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Russia. 

The  circumstances  acting  most  powerfully  in  her  favour  are  the 
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dilatability  of  her  population  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  her 
territory. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  henceforward 
numbers  will  govern  the  world.  The  increasing  facility  of  exchanging 
and  borrowing  ideas,  the  universal  character  of  science,  are  having 
a  levelling  effect  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  all  the  countries  on  a 
par  in  point  of  civilisation.  When  they  have  become  equal  in 
organisation  and  equipment,  especially  military  equipment,  the 
weight  of  numbers  must  of  necessity  turn  the  scales.  True,  wealth 
is  not  to  be  overlooked.  But  wealth  is  not  so  decisive  a  factor  as 
numbers,  if  only  because  it  is  such  a  relative  term.  Besides,  in 
the  particular  case  of  Eussia,  time  will  rectify  any  inferiority  from 
which  she  may  be  suffering  on  this  head.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  my 
postulates  that  she  will  become  overwhelmingly  rich. 

The  total  population  of  Kussia  may  be  estimated  to-day  at  well  over 
140,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  less  than 
40,000,000.  Thus,  in  a  hundred  years  it  has  increased  three  and  a 
half  times.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  whose  rise  from 
a  nation  of  4,300,000  in  1800  to  76,000,000  in  1900  is  principally 
due  to  artificial  causes,  there  is  no  example  of  a  more  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  Conquest  accounts  for  it 
only  in  a  small  measure.  It  is  essentially  due  to  reproduction. 

This  remarkable  increase  exists  in  spite  of  an  appalling  death-rate. 
With  the  introduction  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  sanitary 
measures  in  the  Empire,  and  the  extension  of  medical  attendance  to 
the  rural  population,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  will  become 
still  larger.  So  that  Kussia  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
population  of  300,000,000  in  fifty  or  sixty  years,  after  which  the 
movement  may  slacken,  owing  to  the  usually  depressing  effect  of 
prosperity  on  reproduction,  but  without  ceasing  to  be  considerable  for 
a  long  period.  In  any  case,  both  physiologically  and  economically 
speaking,  Kussia  is  perfectly  capable  of  attaining  the  limit  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  million  souls. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  though  certainly  very  bulky  and  destined 
to  become  several  times  larger,  the  population  of  Kussia  is  not 
homogeneous,  including  as  it  does  varied  elements  which  are  in 
conflict  with  one  another,  and  thus  loses  much  of  its  solidity.  This 
is  true,  but  with  reservations.  The  evil  is  neither  so  great  as  it 
appears  nor  is  it  permanent. 

There  are  in  the  dominions  of  the  '  Little  Father '  55,000,000 
Russians  proper.  To  these  must  be  added  30,000,000  Kuthenians, 
who,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  at  one  with  the  dominant  race,  hav- 
ing, in  fact,  voluntarily  united  their  fate  to  that  of  the  Muscovites  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Thus  the  nucleus  of  Russia  is  made  up  of 
85,000,000.  Around  this  centre  are  gathered  12,000,000  Poles  and 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  Lithuanians,  the  two  forming  an  historically 
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united  body;  10,000,000  Caucasians  of  different  denominations; 
2,500,000  Finns ;  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  Musulmans,  whose  racial 
differences  sink  in  the  common  religion;  finally  18,000,000  to 
20,000,000  individuals  of  German,  Hebrew,  Mongol,  and  other  origin. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inferior  races,  who  have  all  become 
resigned  to  Kussian  rule,  the  conquered  peoples  of  the  Empire  still 
inwardly  chafe  at  it,  and  would  rise,  respectively,  like  one  man  if  they 
saw  a  chance  of  success.  But  they  do  not,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  trusted  to  keep  still.  The  trouble,  if  any,  which  their  national 
aspirations  cause  to  the  Government  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  purely  political  and  social  agitation  reigning 
among  the  Eussians  themselves,  and  which  has  its  source  in  the 
arbitrariness  and  stupidity  of  the  methods  of  St.  Petersburg. 

If,  from  the  effect  which  the  existence  of  a  large  extraneous  body 
in  the  Kussian  organism  has  on  its  internal  economy,  we  turn  to 
consider  the  influence  it  exercises  on  its  international  position,  we 
find  that  only  in  two  contingencies,  and  these  remote,  can  it  be  a 
source  of  danger  :  viz.  in  the  case  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary  by 
reference  to  the  Letto-Poles,  and  in  the  case  of  war  with  Turkey  by 
reference  to  the  Musulmans.  This  requires  a  detailed  explanation. 

The  Caucasians,  who  constitute  a  pot-pourri  of  six  or  seven  races 
not  exceeding,  as  already  stated,  10,000,000,  cannot  form  an  inde- 
pendent State.  The  only  alternative  to  Kussian  rule  in  their  case  is 
Turkish.  Being  Christians,  and  very  fanatical  at  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  proportion  of  Tartars,  Lesghians,  &c.,  they  prefer 
being  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Tzar,  considering  it  the  lesser  evil  of 
bhe  two,  and  would  co-operate  with  their  present  masters,  however 
much  they  may  dislike  them,  in  a  Turco-Kussian  war,  the  only  one 
that  interests  them. 

The  Finns,  who  are  considerably  less  numerous,  are,  broadly 
speaking,  in  the  same  situation.  If  they  escaped  from  the  grasp  of 
Russia,  it  would  be  to  fall  under  the  fist  of  Germany,  yoked  of  course 
to  the  population  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Courland,  Esthonia  and 
Livonia.  Now,  the  attitude  of  the  Teuton  towards  the  races  he  has 
subjected  is  not,  as  appeared  from  the  recent  scandals  at  Wreschen, 
a  guarantee  of  a  happier  existence  for  the  Finns  passing  under  the 
Hohenzollerns  than  continuing  under  the  Komanoffs.  Should  the 
two  Empires  between  which  they  are  cooped  up  come  to  blows,  they 
will  remain  neutral  at  the  worst,  and  more  probably  take  sides  with 
Kussia,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  execration  in  which  Germany  is 
held  by  the  populations  of  North-Eastern  Europe  because  she  has 
ever  added  insult  to  injury  in  her  dealings  with  them. 

The  circumstances  are  different  in  regard  to  the  Letto-Poles  and 
Musulmans. 

The  former  border  on  Austrian  territory,  where,  lying  in  contiguity 
to  them,  exist  14,000,000  of  their  congeners,  distributed  over 
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Galicia,  Moravia,  Bohemia  and  part  of  Hungary,  and  who  are 
governed  by  the  Hapsburgs  on  a  system  of  very  extensive  local 
autonomy.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  Kussian  Poles  and  to  the  Lithuanians  than  to  join 
the  complex  of  peoples  so  liberally  governed  by  Vienna,  especially  as 
this  would  bring  together  two  of  the  three  fragments  of  disrupted 
Poland.  If,  therefore,  peace  be  broken  between  Kussia  and  the  Dual 
Empire,  the  former  may  expect  the  latter  to  receive  cordial  help 
from  the  Letto-Poles. 

Again,  the  Musulmans,  who  also  form  a  uniform,  if  not  compact, 
mass  in  more  or  less  close  proximity  to  Turkey,  with  whom  they  are 
in  religious  connection  (and  religion  is  all  in  Islamism),  would  see  a 
great  object  in  coming  to  her  assistance.  It  is  perfectly  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  secular 
enemies  would  find  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan.  Even  if 
they  had  no  material  advantage  in  doing  so,  they  would  support  him 
simply  because  he  is  the  Caliph  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Green 
Banner. 

But,  both  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary  are  weak,  very  weak. 
Neither  will  think  of  attacking  Russia.  If  they  fight  her,  it  will  be 
in  self-defence.  We  may  be  sure  that  when  Russia  provokes  war 
with  either,  it  will  be  with  resources  that  will  more  than  neutralise 
Polish  help  to  her  Western  and  Musulman  assistance  to  her  Southern 
neighbour. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  Russia  is  less  embarrassed  than  might 
be  supposed  at  first  sight  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  her  composition. 
Such  as  it  is,  this  defect  is  diminishing,  and  in  view  of  impending 
changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  loses  still  more  of  its  im- 
portance . 

It  is  diminishing  because  a  system  instituted  by  despotism  is  in 
operation,  which  is  acting  slowly  but  surely,  and  thanks  to  which 
the  central  Muscovite  mass  is  absorbing  the  outljing  elements. 
The  weapons  accessible  to  unblushing  autocracy  such  as  exists  in 
Russia  are  irresistible,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind.  The  Imperial  legislation,  brushing  aside 
with  superb  indifference  to  foreign  opinion  all  considerations  01 
elementary  justice  and  humanity,  has  placed  those  of  the  subject 
races  which  give  the  Government  greatest  concern  in  the  alternative 
either  of  fusing  with  their  conquerors  or  sacrificing  the  most  precious 
material  interests  of  man.  In  Poland,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
entirely  Catholic,  the  law  discriminates  between  Papist  and  Ortho- 
dox in  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  of  commerce,  industry, 
and,  what  is  more  oppressive  in  a  Slav  country,  agriculture.  The 
attachment  of  the  Slav  peasant  to  the  earth  is  as  passionate  as  that 
of  the  French.  The  fear  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  tillers  of  the 
soil  of  losing  their  plots  of  ground,  or  being  unable  to  transmit  them 
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to  their  children,  is  bringing  them  to  terms.  For  the  sake  of  the 
beloved  glebe,  they  will  renounce  their  religion  even,  which  is  the 
iirst  and  greatest  step  to  denationalisation  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Apart  from  indirect  measures  of  Russification,  the  Government  has 
recourse  to  direct  and  open  ones  consisting  of  violence.  Conversion 
to  orthodoxy  is  carried  on  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  end 
of  the  knout.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  language  is  rigorously 
ostracised,  the  use  of  it  in  public  being  treated  as  a  criminal 
offence. 

This  shameful  campaign  is  producing  very  tangible  results.  Only 
eixteen  to  seventeen  million  individuals  out  of  thirty  millions,  which 
on  the  basis  of  the  Slav  rate  of  reproduction  ought  to  represent  at  the 
very  lowest  the  Letto-Polish  population  of  to-day,  have  survived  the 
dissolving  process.  The  core  of  the  mass  still  remains.  But  the 
Russian  corrodent  is  eating  away  its  edges.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
ethnic  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the  east  have  receded. 

The  only  possibility  of  arresting  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
substitution  of  liberal  principles  of  government  for  despotism  in 
Russia.  It  is  lucky  for  the  threatened  race  that  there  is  every 
chance,  nay  absolute  certainty,  that  this  change  will  come  to  pass, 
and  that  at  no  remote  period.  This  is  a  special  aspect  of  the  subject 
of  this  article  with  which  I  deal  further  on. 

The  Musulmans,  though  on  a  par  with  the  Poles  in  their  capacity 
— their  relative  capacity — to  endanger  Russia's  international 
position,  have  not  been  yet  brought  under  the  roller.  This  does 
not  signify  in  the  least  that  they  are  to  be  spared  for  some  reason  or 
other,  or  that  the  Government  despairs  of  reducing  to  the  common 
denominator  a  people  sustained  by  a  religious  feeling  of  extraordi- 
nary intensity.  Judging  by  the  fate  of  the  Tartars,  of  whom  Russia 
has  absorbed  many  millions,  even  Islamism  is  not  an  obstacle  to 
her  dissolving  action.  The  explanation  of  her  apparently  lenient 
attitude  towards  the  Khanates  in  the  matter  of  nationality  is  simply 
that  she  cannot  yet  bring  the  Muscovite  acid  to  bear  properly  on 
them,  owing  to  geographical  conditions.  But  when  the  empty 
spaces  intervening  between  European  Russia  and  Khiva-Boukhara 
have  filled  up  with  Cossack  colonists,  the  attack  will  be  made  with 
ferocious  energy.  For  the  Russian  Musulmans  there  is  no  hope  of 
escape  from  extinction. 

The  Caucasus  and  Finland  being,  as  already  explained,  con- 
sidered harmless,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  Russia  with  other 
Powers  are  concerned,  and  assimilated  for  the  rest  to  the  ordinary 
Russian  malcontents,  have  not  had  the  honour  so  far  of  occupying 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Bureau  of  nationalities  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellery.  Their  turn,  however,  is  not  far  off.  Failing  other 
grounds,  their  Russification  will  be  undertaken  as  a  matter  of 
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principle.     In  reality  there  are  special  reasons  why  it  should  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  Eussian  Government  was  placed  in  a  dilemma  in  regard  to 
this  country.  It  had  either  to  respect  the  Finnish  Constitution  and 
allow  it  to  act  as  an  additional  incentive  and  argument  to  the 
Kussians  proper  in  their  campaign  for  freedom,  or  to  suppress  it  and 
lose  the  loyalty  of  the  despoiled  people,  which  was  very  real.  It 
preferred  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  practically  I  mean,  because  the 
forms  of  liberty  are  still  maintained  in  Finland.  Now,  though  the 
desperate  resentment  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  react  on  the  security 
of  the  Empire,  the  retention  of  their  nationality  can  only  inflame 
the  opposition  to  the  authorities  to  which  they  are  henceforward 
committed.  To  suppress  by  means  of  Kussification  this  special  focus 
of  ill-feeling  in  the  Empire  will  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
Tzar's  Ministers. 

The  inferior  races  inhabiting  Kussia,  such  as  Kalinoucks, 
Samoyeds,  Tchouvaches,  &c.,  require  no  special  handling  to  dis- 
appear in  the  dominant  mass.  Contact  with  it  is  enough  to  produce 
this  result.  Ethnically  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  fusion.  The 
thick  strain  of  Mongol  blood  which  already  characterises  the 
Muscovite  bridges  over,  in  his  case,  the  distance  separating  the 
White  man  from  the  Yellow. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  point  to  the 
absurdity  of  taunting  the  Eussian  people  with  their  semi-Asiatic 
composition.  All  the  great  races  of  the  world  are  of  mixed  origin. 
No  doubt,  considered  separately,  Tartar  blood  is  an  inferior  element, 
but  it  was  precisely  the  sort  of  ingredient  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Slav  liquid  which,  in  its  Aryan  purity,  is  too  light  and 
effervescent.  A  nobler  admixture  would  not  have  given  it  the  body 
and  weight  it  lacked.  It  is  childish,  therefore,  in  the  Poles,  for 
instance,  to  claim  superiority  over  the  Eussians  by  reason  of  their 
freedom  from  alloy,  when  it  is  evidently  that  very  absence  of  some 
stiffening  material  in  their  make  which  accounts  for  their  political 
failure,  the  worst  that  can  befall  a  nation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  its 
presence  in  the  composition  of  their  rivals  which  has  procured  them 
their  successes  as  a  state. 

To  sum  up  the  first  part  of  my  proposition,  Eussia  disposes 
already,  and  will  dispose  more  and  more,  of  the  decisive  advantage  of 
numbers.  Any  detraction  from  this  condition  caused  by  want  of 
uniformity  will  decrease  with  time,  and  so  far  as  the  possibility  for 
Poland  of  retaining  her  identity  is  concerned,  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  smoothness  of  the  Empire's  existence,  as  I  shall  presently 
explain. 

I  now  come  to  the  description  of  Eussia's  second  source  of  great- 
ness :  her  territory. 

The  dominions  of  the  Tsar  extend  over  an   area  of  8,644,000 
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square  miles,  which  represents  an  enormous  space  in  which  to  move 
and  develope.  The  British  Empire  is  even  larger,  but  it  is  not  more 
valuable.  Both  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  Eussia  stands 
supreme,  at  least  potentially.  If  she  has  neglected  so  far  to  give  life 
to  the  dormant  powers  of  her  soil,  she  need  not  regret  it  overmuch. 
She  may  take  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  her  past  indolence 
will  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  future,  as  it  has  left  her  more  to 
last  upon. 

The  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  European  Kussia  is  well 
known.  Even  under  the  present  primitive  system  of  cultivation  she 
constitutes  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world.  As  methods  improve, 
as  hands  and  appliances  multiply,  her  production  of  cereals  and 
other  fruits  of  the  earth,  used  for  feeding,  clothing,  or  other  purposes, 
will  become  prodigious.  But,  large  as  is  her  capacity  in  this  respect, 
it  does  not  approach  that  of  Siberia,  which  is  traversed  latitudinally 
by  a  broad  zone  of  country  capable  of  producing  in  abundance  every 
kind  of  plant  peculiar  to  temperate  regions,  especially  wheat,  and 
where,  added  to  the  privileged  nature  of  the  soil,  exists  a  climate 
which  in  many  districts  permits  of  two  harvests  in  the  year.  In  her 
Central-Asiatic  possessions,  on  the  other  hand,  Kussia  has  immense 
scope  for  the  cultivation  of  subtropical  products,  notably  cotton. 
Thus,  not  only  is  Kussia  free  from  all  concern  regarding  most  of 
those  wants  which  are  satisfied  by  the  stimulation  of  the  soil,  but 
,she  can  rely  upon  an  immense  surplus  of  supplies  for  sale. 

Her  wealth  in  forests  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  tropical  countries. 
As  to  the  contents  of  her  sub-soil,  they  are,  according  to  irrefrag- 
able testimony,  of  a  variety  which  includes  nearly  every  kind  of 
useful  or  precious  mineral,  and  exist  in  a  quantity  which  many 
centuries  of  intense  exploitation  in  the  service  of  humanity  will  not 
exhaust. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  superiority 
of  Kussia  over  all  the  other  Empires  except  the  Chinese.  From  end 
to  end  Kussia  is  one  uninterrupted  stretch  of  territory.  To  appreciate 
the  manner  in  which  this  circumstance  works,  we  have  only  to 
compare  Kussia  to  some  other  dominion  differently  situated  in  this 
respect.  The  French  and  Grerman  rules  are  evidently  not  worth 
selecting,  because  they  exist  under  conditions  which  do  not  provide 
a,  high  type  of  empire.  The  British,  founded  as  it  is,  in  such 
a  great  measure,  on  unity  of  race,  is  of  course  the  best  set-off  to 
the  Kussian  case. 

What  is  the  spectacle  offered  by  the  British  Empire  as  a  result 
of  its  fragmentary  state  ?  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  a  serious 
form  of  weakness  in  the  matter  of  common  defence  and  supply, 
owing  to  the  delays  and  dangers  of  transportation  by  sea.  Great 
Britain  has,  it  is  true,  carried  over  to  South  Africa  and  maintained 
there — a  distance  of  6,000  miles — an  army  of  more  than  250.000 
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men,  in  a  way  which  no  other  Power  could  even  remotely  approach. 
But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Only  this :  that,  developing  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  her  situation,  she  has  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  that  mode  of  transport  upon  which  she  has  been 
made  to  depend  by  fate.  It  does  not  signify  in  the  least  that  she ' 
would  not  be  far  better  off  if  she  could  use  locomotives  instead  of 
ships  for  purposes  of  military  and  economic  communication. 

In  the  second  place,  we  see  Canada,  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
enjoying  practically  independence  whatever  their  nominal  status 
may  be.  Now,  admitting  this  to  be  a  condition  of  greater  progress 
in  each  section,  it  is,  in  return,  a  source  of  confusion  and  weakness  to 
the  whole,  which  outweighs  the  former  advantage. 

Division  of  management  has  produced  in  an  Empire  calling  itselt 
united  such  anomalies  as  fiscal  barriers  between  its  different  parts, 
conflicting  marriage  laws,  and  striking  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  naval  and  military  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  interferes 
strongly  with  uniformity  and  concentration  of  purpose  in  foreign 
policy. 

We  are  told  that  worse  things  would  have  happened  if  the  mother 
country  had  withheld  self- government  from  the  colonies.  Precisely  so. 

It  is  true  that  a  strong  reaction  has  set  in  of  late  years  which 
has  received  additional  impulse  from  the  South  African  war.  On 
both  sides  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  revert  to  greater 
community  of  political  life.  Of  course,  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way.  Much  can  and  will  be  done  in  the  desired  sense,  but  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  problem,  resulting  as  it  does  from 
the  nature  of  things,  presents  tremendous  difficulties.  The  solution, 
in  fact,  will  consist  in  the  substitution  of  artificial  for  natural  ar- 
rangements. These  will  be  necessarily  incomplete  and  of  a  fragile 
nature  requiring  excessively  delicate  handling.  Above  all,  how 
long  will  they  last  ?  Only  so  long  as  the  necessity  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  State  and  its  offshoots  to  cling  to  one  another  for  mutual 
protection.  When  Australasia,  when  South  Africa,  when  Canada 
have  become,  as  they  must  become  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
countries  with  twenty  times  their  present  population  and  wealth, 
and  able,  as  such,  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers,  does  one 
believe  that  they  will  continue  to  live  in  organic  union  with  Great 
Britain  or  one  another,  or  that,  if  their  vital  interest  points  in  that 
direction — and  why  may  it  not  ? — they  will  not  even  turn  against 
the  mother  or  sister  nations  ? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  committing  here  the 
impertinence  or  stupidity  to  insinuate  that  the  British  race  has  no 
future  before  it.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  tremendous 
fortunes  are  in  store  for  it  which  will  make  its  name  even  more 
glorious  than  it  has  been.  Bat  I  boldly  maintain,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  resentment  on  the  part  of  any  reasonable  English- 
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man,  or  Scotchman,  or  Colonial,  that  it  will  develop  in  sections 
which  will  ultimately  lose  connection  with  one  another.  There  will 
be  a  great  and  prosperous  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  in  Australia,  another 
in  Africa,  a  third  in  Canada,  each  of  which  will  be  a  monument 
sufficient  in  itself  to  perpetuate,  for  all  times,  British  greatness. 
But  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  belonging  at  the  same  time  to  all 
three  will  be  denied  to  the  Britisher  of  the  future. 

How  does  it  stand  with  Russia  ?  Continuity  of  territory  has 
visibly  saved  her  from  all  these  most  serious  drawbacks,  without,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  the  source  of  any  great  disadvantage  to  her 
in  another  direction. 

It  will  be  perhaps  contended  that  she  may  also  break  up  into 
sections.  The  example  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  there  to  prove 
that,  when  not  divided  by  the  sea,  the  different  parts  of  a  country, 
however  extensive  it  may  be,  and  however  large  its  population,  can 
act  in  close  union  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Unity  of  race  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  this,  but  besides 
being  susceptible  of  attainment  artificially  it  need  not  be  perfect.  A 
new  force  is  manifestly  in  elaboration  which  will  bring  together,  on 
the  principle  of  federation,  all  peoples  simply  related  to  one  another. 
So  that  we  may  expect  the  formation  in  the  future  of  even  larger 
political  aggregates  than  the  biggest  of  to-day.  But  the  foundation 
to  this  state  of  things  is  essentially  territorial  contiguity.  The  sea, 
on  the  contrary,  separates,  gradually  dissolving  the  closest  ties  of 
blood  relationship. 

Looking  at  these  two  forces  working  simultaneously,  the  former 
being  supplemented  by  the  existence  of  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
we  may  be  even  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  political  divisions  of 
humanity  are  meant  eventually  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  globe 
into  continents.  A  universal  empire  is  impossible,  but  we  can 
conceive  of  the  reduction  of  the  present  variety  of  dominions  to  four  : 
a  European- Asiatic,  an  American,  an  Australian,  and  an  African. 

Thus,  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  Russia  in  the  way  of  relaxa- 
tion of  organisation  is  that  she  will  have  to  adopt  federation.  But 
federation  in  her  case  need  not  be  looser  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  if  even  so  much,  and  this  would  mean  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  system  of  that  name  which  is  practicable  in  connection 
with  the  British  Empire. 

No,  it  is  idle  to  deny  it,  territorial  unity  is  a  tremendous  asset 
in  the  hands  of  empire.  Thanks  to  its  possession,  the  Russian 
will  continue  indefinitely  to  be  a  member  of  the  undivided  mass 
of  his  race,  centering  in  his  person  all  its  accumulated  glories. 

I  now  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Russian  to  enter  into  an  active  economic  life — a  point  of  great 
importance  evidently. 

I  grant  at  the  outset   that   the   Russian  does   not   possess  the 
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business  instinct.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  olden 
times,  activity  in  trade  and  industry  does  not  depend  to-day  on 
natural  inclination,  but  on  education  and  freedom,  combined  of 
course  with  opportunities.  In  this  connection  I  need  only  quote 
Grermany. 

Of  opportunities  Kussia  has  more  than  enough.  Liberty  and 
education  she  has  none.  But  her  destitution  in  this  respect  cannot 
last  long.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire. 

Eussia  has  undoubtedly  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
autocratic  regime,  but  it  is  clear  that  to-day  she  requires  something 
less  absolute.  The  effervescence  reigning  throughout  European 
Russia  is  a  proof  that  the  country  itself  feels  the  pressing  necessity 
of  modifying  its  institutions  in  a  liberal  sense. 

When  a  people  has  made  up  its  mind  to  provide  itself  with  free 
institutions,  no  opposition  of  the  constituted  authorities  can  be  of 
long  avail.  The  present  form  of  government  in  Russia  is  doomed. 
It  may  last  another  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  but  not  much  more. 
In  all  probability  our  generation  will  see  a  limited  monarchy  estab- 
lished in  Russia,  or  even,  if  her  rulers  do  not  yield  in  time,  a 
Republic  like  that  which  punished  the  obduracy  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  throne-worship  and  abrutissement 
of  the  Russian  peasant,  as  there  was  to 'those  of  the  French. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  normal  conditions  of 
trade  and  industry.  Simultaneously,  education  will  be  established 
on  a  patriotic  basis,  directing  the  energy  of  the  nation  to  the  proper 
channels,  and  thus  creating  a  thoroughly  equipped  business  class 
which  will  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  unlimited  resources  of 
the  Empire. 

Thus  in  the  matter  of  economic  aptitude,  also,  Russia  can  hope 
everything  from  the  future. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  will  the  unity  of  the  Empire  be  main- 
tained if  liberty  is  introduced  in  its  midst  before  its  unification,  as 
will  be  certainly  the  case  ? 

The  answer  is  simple  enough.  We  need  only  consider  the  rela- 
tions of  Russia  to  Poland  in  giving  it. 

If  the  reconstitution  of  the  Empire  on  liberal  principles  is  to 
increase  the  Polish  danger,  well,  then,  the  Russification  of  the  con- 
quered kingdom  will  go  on  as  merrily  as  before.  Liberalism,  as  we 
know,  will  enter  on  occasion  into  compromise  with  violence  and 
fraud. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  proof  is  there  that,  instead  of 
aggravating  the  situation  resulting  from  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  the 
adoption  of  free  institutions  by  Russia  will  not,  on  the  contrary,  pave 
the  way  for  reconciliation  and  co-operation  between  the  two  peoples  ? 
To  my  mind  none. 
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The  Letto -Poles  cannot  by  themselves  constitute  an  independent 
State  any  more  than  the  Caucasians  or  Finns.  Even  reunited  to  their 
Austrian  and  Prussian  compatriots  they  would  not  number  more  than 
22,000,000.  In  itself  this  is  not  a  low  figure,  but  it  sinks  into 
insignificance  compared  to  that  of  70,000,000,  which  represents  the 
Grerman  mass  on  one  side,  and  100,000,000,  representing  the  Russian 
total  on  the  other.  It  is  not  high  enough  for  a  resurrected  Poland 
to  endure  between  two  such  neighbours. 

Besides,  what  is  known  geographically  as  Poland  is  a  small 
country,  which  in  point  of  natural  resources  ranks  low.  Its  wealth  is 
essentially  agricultural.  Whatever  mineral  treasures  the  low-lying, 
uninterrupted  stretch  of  plain  which  composes  it  may  contain,  they 
cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  serious  economic  development.  Again, 
with  no  outlet  except  a  narrow  frontage  on  the  frozen  Baltic,  it  has 
no  scope  for  commercial  enterprise. 

Deprived  of  all  the  essential  elements  of  greatness,  the  Poles 
must  cling  to  somebody  else  if  they  want  to  live.  In  the  absence  of 
numbers,  space  and  wealth,  neither  their  bravery,  nor  their  high 
culture,  nor  their  versatility,  still  less  their  recognised  charm,  can 
help  them  to  traverse  victoriously  the  struggle  for  life. 

A  freely  governed  Russia  is  evidently  the  best  partner  they  can 
have.  Living  in  harmony  and  friendship  with  her,  they  can  at  least 
be  sure  of  the  preservation  of  their  individuality.  Who  knows? 
They  may  even  obtain  a  pacific  revanche  over  their  conquerors,  and 
subject  them  in  turn  to  their  direction.  The  Polish  race  possesses 
powers  of  seduction  which  even  the  alien  Grerman,  bloated  with  a 
sense  of  ethnic  superiority,  has  proved  unable  to  resist.  A  fortiori 
might  they  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  Polish  language  and  civilisa- 
tion to  the  congeneric  Russians.  Why  should  Russia  stiffen  herself 
against  what  would  be  the  embrace  of  a  young  and  pretty  sister  ? 
After  all,  when  consanguinity  combined  with  close  similarity  of  idiom 
accompanies  the  voluntary  union  of  two  nations  (and  I  am  arguing 
that  the  union  of  Russia  and  Poland  will  eventually  become  volun- 
tary), there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  should  feel  jealous  of  or  mortified 
at  the  predominance  gradually  and  gently  acquired  by  the  other. 
The  example  of  England  and  Scotland  is  to  the  point. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Poles  have  every  interest  in  contenting 
themselves  with  liberty  within  the  borders  of  Russia.  This  is  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  get  it  and  not  abuse  it.  As  it  is,  a 
rapprochement  between  the  two  races  is  quietly  taking  place  under 
the  auspices  of  Nihilism,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange 
misrepresentation  of  its  object.  The  process  is  being  quickened  by 
the  attitude  of  Grermany  towards  Slavdom. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  destined  to  achieve 
stupendous  development  and  power  puts  an  end  to  the  first  half  of 
my  argument. 

p  2 
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I  will  now  discuss  the  effect  her  exaltation  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

All  will  feel  it  in  a  general  way,  but  I  will  limit  my  inquiry  to- 
those  Powers  who  will  be  specially  affected  by  it — in  other  words,  her 
neighbours.  I  will  begin  with  Great  Britain. 

The  particular  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  two  great  Empires 
has  been  treated  by  me  in  a  former  number  of  this  Keview  (November 
1901).  In  it  I  contended  :  (1)  That  the  Slav  Bear  has  no  designs  on 
India.  (2)  That  its  advance  on  China  and  Persia  cannot  be  arrested, 
but  that  this  need  not  disturb  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lion.  (3)  That 
Turkey,  the  only  country  threatened  by  Kussia  where  Great  Britain 
has  serious  interests  to  defend,  could  be  saved  by  an  Anglo-Turkish 
alliance,  which  however,  as  things  stand,  is  not  likely  to  be  concluded. 

I  still  adhere  to  the  views  set  forth  on  the  aforesaid  occasion. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  concede  that  Kussia  is  a  source 
of  danger  or  trouble  to  Great  Britain  not  only  in  connection  with 
Turkey,  but  also  India,  China,  and  Persia.  I  will  also  concede  that 
this  country  is  in  a  position  to  foil  Eussian  ambition  all  round. 

Now  I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this 
state  of  affairs  can  only  be  temporary.  If  Kussia  is  not  a  match  for 
Great  Britain  to-day,  she  has  only  to  remain  quiescent  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  any  necessary  number  of  years.  Time  will  work  wholly 
in  her  favour  in  Asia,  gradually  suppressing  the  inequality  which 
may  still  exist  between  her  and  her  Anglo-Saxon  rival  on  the  Yellow 
continent,  and  eventually  giving  her  a  decisive  superiority. 

At  the  best,  then,  the  hope  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Kussia 
is  that  the  latter  may  give  her  a  respite.  To-morrow  will  surely 
bring  the  fate  that  may  be  averted  to-day.  That  is  why  St.  Peters- 
burg will  never  enter  into  a  bona  fide  compromise  with  London. 
All  the  talk  of  the  possibility  of  a  durable  understanding  between 
the  two  Empires  is  so  much  wasted  breath. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  there  is  no  humiliation  in  this. 
Great  Britain  cannot  expect  to  be  supreme  everywhere.  She  may 
well  be  satisfied  with  being  able  to  dictate  in  two  continents,  and 
hold  her  own  in  as  many  more,  when  there  are  in  all  only  five. 

But,  apart  from  this,  why  should  she  view  the  encroachments  of 
Kussia  on  her  position  in  Asia  as  something  to  justify  the  opinion, 
still  so  largely  held  by  Englishmen,  that  she  has  no  greater  enemy 
in  the  world  ? 

Whether  Russia  existed  or  not,  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  lose, 
sooner  or  later,  her  Asiatic  Empire  and  the  advantage  it  gives  her 
on  the  Yellow  continent,  through  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
natives.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  injury  that  Russia 
can  inflict  on  her,  therefore,  is  simply  to  precipitate  the  consummation 
of  her  disappearance  as  a  ruling  Power  from  the  East.  No  doubt 
this  will  represent  a  serious  loss.  But  centuries  are  as  days  in  the 
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life  of  nations,  and  my  point  is  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  cycle  of  British  evolution,  Russia  does  not  constitute  a 
hereditary  and  permanent  opponent  for  Great  Britain,  whose  role 
in  Asia  began  150  years  ago,  and  will  cease,  in  any  case,  200  years 
hence,  with  a  period  of  collision  between  her  and  the  Muscovite, 
which  began  only  half  a  century  ago,  and  will  terminate  at  the  latest 
when  India  achieves  her  independence  automatically. 

The  lasting  and  natural  domain  of  the  Briton  is  Australia,  America, 
•and  Africa,  and  here  the  Slav  will  never  cross  his  path.  I  affirm, 
then,  that  Anglo-Russian  antagonism  is  a  pure  accident  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  races,  who  cannot  on  any  account  be  considered 
meant  to  interfere  with  one  another's  real  destinies.  The  danger  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  proceeds  solely  and  exclusively  from  the  German. 

To  him  I  now  come  in  reference  to  Russia. 

Germany,  of  course,  is  an  Empire  of  no  mean  strength  and 
position.  But  she  compares  unfavourably  with  her  Slav  neighbour, 
if  not  as  regards  the  present,  certainly  in  relation  to  the  future. 

She  does  not  dispose  of  great  natural  resources ;  such  as  they  are, 
they  are  exploited  to  the  utmost,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
her  population.  As  a  consequence,  she  is  losing  much  of  her  life- 
blood  in  emigration.  Partly  as  a  remedy  to  this,  and  partly  as  an 
object  in  itself,  she  has  gone  in  for  colonisation.  But  she  could  only 
expand  across  the  seas,  and,  as  her  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this  dis- 
advantage was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  what  remained  to  be 
secured  in  the  way  of  territory  was  comparatively  worthless.  Her 
transmarine  possessions  have  not  helped  in  any  measure  to  bring 
her  internal  relief.  It  is  this,  added  to  commercial  competition, 
that  makes  of  her  the  natural  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  because,  look- 
ing about  her  for  a  solution  of  her  difficulties,  she  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  owners  of  the  sub-continent.  G-ermany  believes  in  being 
able  to  wrest  this  part  of  the  world  from  British  hands.  It  does  not 
seem  possible,  however,  if  Great  Britain  wakes  up  in  time  to  what  is, 
indeed,  a  very  serious  danger,  as  she  evidently  will,  that  such  a 
consummation  can  occur.  Even  if  it  did,  Germany  will  still  remain 
incapable  of  equalling  the  power  of  Russia,  though  she  may  have 
realised,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pan-Germanic  programme  in  its 
entirety.  The  consequences  for  her  will  be  serious. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  joined  the  weeping  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria  (precious  soul !)  and  the  less  emotional  Catherine  of  Russia 
in  dividing  Poland,  congratulating  himself  on  what  he  thought  an 
unusually  good  stroke  of  business,  he  little  imagined  the  trouble  he 
was  setting  up  for  his  country  in  the  dim  future. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  political  suppression  of  the  martial  and 
highly  accomplished  nation  which  numbers  Copernic,  Sobieski, 
Mickiewicz  and  Chopin  among  its  sons  has  been  the  prime  reason  of 
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the  overgrowth  of  Eussia.  If  Poland  had  been  helped  to  shake  off 
her  absurd  constitution  and  re-start  in  life  on  a  new  and  sound  basis, 
as  was  possible,  and  as  France  was  intent  upon  doing,  she  would  have 
formed  a  powerful  centre  of  attraction  to  the  Slav  peoples  in  rivalry 
to  Kussia,  and  in  all  probability,  getting  the  better  of  her,  would  have 
edged  her  off  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  the  East,  until  the 
Muscovite  had  crossed  the  Ural,  losing  all  identity  with  his  former 
congeners  and  Europe.  Thus  two  Powers  serving  as  a  counterpoise 
to  one  another  would  stand  to-day  in  the  place  of  one  overpowering 
Colossus.  Prussia  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
French  plan. 

Of  the]  three  accomplices  in  the  great  crime  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Russia  alone  has  not  had  to  regret  her  deed.  But  the  hand 
of  Nemesis  is  lifted  on  Prussia  and  Austria  ready  to  fall  with  terrific 
force. 

What  is  the  extent  to  which  the  former  will  have  to  suffer  from 
the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  In  any  case 
she  will  have  to  disgorge  her  share  of  the  Polish  plunder,  that  fertile 
province  of  Posen,  now  become  indispensable  to  her,  where  she  is 
martyrising  women  and  children  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Teutonism,  ordinary  methods  having  proved  ineffectual,  as 
Count  von  Biilow  had  to  confess  to  his  mortified  compatriots,  not 
only  to  absorb  the  Poles,  but  to  prevent  the  would-be  destroyers  from 
being  themselves  absorbed  or  driven  back.  0  Mommsen !  are 
these  then  the  triumphs  predicted  of  German  superiority  of  race  ? 
Providential  indeed  must  be  the  mission  of  a  people  whose  civilisation 
has  to  be  '  knocked  into  the  heads '  of  others,  as  thou  hast  recommended 
of  the  Slavs,  and  as  thy  paternal  government  is  doing,  or  rather 
trying  to  do,  uselessly  as  it  would  seem. 

On  both  sides  of  the  present  Russo-German  frontier  the  popula- 
tion will  cordially  help  in  bringing  about  the  junction  of  the  two 
sections  of  Poland,  which  thus  becomes  a  natural  and  more  easily 
attained  object  of  Russia. 

For  the  rest,  the  manner  in  which  the  Slav  Empire  will  press 
its  advantage  in  regard  to  Germany  will  depend  on  the  interest  it 
may  have  to  be  relentless,  and  on  the  international  situation.  It 
may  not  pay  to  annihilate  Germany — I  am  speaking  of  the  time 
when  the  Slav  Federation  will  number  ten  times  as  many  citizens  as 
the  Teutonic — and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coalition  may  be  formed  to- 
hold  the  Titan  in  check. 

There  would  be  three  partners  in  this  combination :  the  Chinese, 
the  Latin,  and  of  course  the  German,  federations. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
Chinese  for  whom  the  Kaiser  has  so  little  consideration  to-day, 
and  who  are  spoken  of  more  nervously  in  Germany  than  anywhere 
else  as  the  great  Yellow  danger,  should  constitute  in  reality  the- 
greatest  guarantee  of  security  for  the  Vaterland  in  the  future. 
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When  the  Slavs  outnumber  the  Germans  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  teeming  millions  of  the  then  reorganised 
Middle  Kingdom  will  be  worth  having  as  auxiliaries  by  Germany. 
Conversely,  the  Celestials  will  seek  Teutonic  support  against  Russia, 
who  to-day  is  notably  their  inferior  in  numbers,  but  will  surpass 
them  some  day  because  their  population  has  become  stationary,  and 
that  really  means  the  beginning  of  retrogression.  Consequently  the 
two  distant  countries  are  marked  out  for  co-operation  against  .Russia. 

Is  then  the  Hunnish  proclamation,  is  Kiao-Chao,  is  the  counte- 
nance given  by  Germany  to  Russia  in  her  work  of  keeping  down 
national  revival  in  China,  a  mistaken  policy  like  that  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  regard  to  Poland  ?  It  is  not.  Before  making  provision  for 
the  future,  Germany  must  attend  to  the  call  of  the  present,  and  the 
present  requires  of  her  that  the  Chinese  should  remain  impotent  until 
Russia  is  in  a  position  to  defy  a  regenerated  Celestial  Empire,  for  fear 
of  a  Yellow  inundation  reaching  the  very  doors  of  the  Vaterland. 

The  Latin  federation,  though  it  will  be  less  directly  threatened 
by  Russian  supremacy,  will  still  have  reason  to  regard  it  with 
anxiety.  So  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
danger  coming  from  Russia  to  the  whole  of  the  old  Continent 
found  expression  in  Napoleon's  dictum  :  'L*  Europe  sera  republicaine 
ou  Cosaque. 

It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that  the  Latins  should  join  the 
Chinese  and  Germans  in  opposing  Russia  and  keeping  her  within 
bounds.  This  would  be  a  long  step  from  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance  of  to-day. 

Thus,  though  the  Teutonic  race  will  be  subjected  to  severe  loss 
and  great  inconvenience  at  the  hands  of  Russia,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  unprovided  with  means  of  warding  off  all  mortal  stroke  from  that 
quarter. 

Austria-Hungary  is  in  any  case  doomed  to  disruption.  But 
Russia  can  and  will  accelerate  the  process.  The  fact  is,  she  acts  as 
an  irresistible  magnet  to  the  Slav  population  of  the  Dual  Empire, 
saving  for  the  nonce,  but  not  for  long,  the  4,000,000  Poles  it 
includes.  This  represents  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when,  giving 
the  necessary  push  to  the  neighbouring  monarchy,  Russia  will 
receive  in  her  lap  the  best  parts  of  the  crumbling  fabric.  Sweden 
and  Norway  will  also  merge  into  the  great  Empire. 

Differently  situated  geographically,  Turkey  might  have  hoped  to 
survive  her  internal  troubles  in  a  reduced  but  thereby  strengthened 
form.  As  it  is,  her  contact  with  Russia  will  be  mortal  to  her.  With 
the  help  of  Great  Britain,  promptly  given,  she  could  put  off  for  a 
considerable  period  the  fatal  moment,  this  being  so  much  to  the 
good  for  both  the  allies.  But  she  must  ultimately  succumb  to  the 
dreadful  pressure  from  the  North. 
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Persia  will  be  equally  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  Muscovite 
glacier. 

China  has  still  to  part  with  Mongolia  and  Tibet  in  favour  of 
Kussia.  When  this  takes  place,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  the  Middle 
Kingdom  will  cease  to  excite  the  appetite  of  the  Colossus.  But 
other  reasons  for  Muscovite  aggression  will  continue  to  exist.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  in  a  position  to  resist,  thanks  to  the  faculty, 
stated  before,  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  Germany.  This  will 
be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  a  Yellow  Federation  ex- 
tending south  and  west  to  Australasia  and  the  Bramaputra.  The 
reason  why  I  do  not  include  Japan  in  the  combination  will  appear  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

The  Empire  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  separated  by  the  sea  from  its 
congeners,  who,  besides,  will  remain  disorganised  for  a  long  period, 
and  thus  limited  practically  to  its  own  resources,  will  be  incapable 
of  escaping  subjugation  and  absorption  at  the  hands  of  Kussia,  for 
whom  it  will  be  an  imperative  necessity  to  enter  into  possession  of 
the  islands  controlling  her  Pacific  seaboard.  This  will  appear  a 
startling  proposition  to  make  in  connection  with  a  people  who,  by 
virtue  of  the  remarkable  qualities  they  have  developed  and  the 
position  suddenly  acquired  by  them,  are  spoken  of  as  the  rising 
Power  of  the  Far  East.  If,  however,  we  think  of  the  law  of  numbers 
the  contingency  suggested  will  seem  less  absurd.  Japan  cannot 
feed  a  much  larger  population  than  the  one  she  already  possesses. 
Emigration  will  maintain  it  at  its  present  figure.  What  can 
40,000,000  do,  even  entrenched  in  an  island  kingdom,  against 
500,000,000  or  600,000,000,  which  will  be  Eussia's  population  at  the 
end  of  the  century?  If  these  figures  will  not  persuade  my  readers, 
I  will  appeal  to  their  eye.  Let  them  look  at  a  general  map  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and,  comparing  the  size  of  Japan  with  that  of  Russia, 
they  will  perhaps  realise  better  how  small  the  chances  are  of  the 
former  being  able  to  withstand  the  latter. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  Russian  development  I  did 
not  allow  myself  to  be  influenced  by  the  idea  of  Continental  Empire. 
If,  however,  that  is  a  possibility,  then  the  picture  of  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  Russia  must  show  her  in  the  r6le  of  mistress  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  unified  under  the  action  of  the  Slav  leaven. 

To  conclude,  Russia  is  bound  to  attain  extraordinary  greatness, 
not  only  through  the  internal  development  of  her  existing  Empire, 
but  through  further  expansion.  Her  dominion,  in  any  case,  repre- 
senting that  of  the  whole  Slav  race,  will  stretch  from  the  Arctic  and 
North  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Oder. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon,  at  least,  the  vision  I  have  called  forth  should 
not  appear  fantastic,  considering  that  he  has  realised  an  even  more 
extraordinary  one,  and,  so  far  from  being  exhausted  with  this  work, 
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entertains  plans  of  achieving  still  greater  things.  I  would  add, 
to  convert  the  sceptical,  British  and  others,  that  this  completed 
Russian  dominion  will  constitute  a  less  remarkable  growth  of  its 
present  size  and  power  than  that  which  separates  the  Muscovy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  All  the  Kussias  of  to-day.  Geographical, 
ethnic,  international,  mechanical  conditions  are  all  more  favourable 
to  the  consummation  of  what  I  say  is  in  reserve  for  Russia  than  they 
were  to  her  past  evolution. 

If  I  am  still  stared  in  the  face  by  incredulity,  my  final  retort  will 
be  this  :  I  may  be  possessed  of  excess  of  imagination  in  seeing  Russia 
in  an  apotheosis ;  but  are  the  contradictors  I  am  trying  to  meet  sure 
that  they  have  enough  of  the  faculty  ?  Are  they  not  simply  blind 
to  facts  for  lack  of  the  power  of  evocation,  as  blind  as  those  who 
seventy  years  ago  would  have  thought  anyone  mad  who  had  predicted 
the  present  exaltation  of  the  United  States,  a  condition  which  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  which  it  will  still  achieve  ? 

A. — R.  B. — DE  BILINSKI. 
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ITALY  AND    THE    TRIPLICE 


IN  spite  of  severe  taxation,  Italy  advances  year  by  year  in  material 
prosperity.  Always  a  poor  country  when  compared  with  its  neigh- 
bours, it  no  longer  affects  an  air  of  recklessly  philosophical  destitu- 
tion. The  peasantry  toil,  as  ever,  with  protracted  if  intermittent 
industry,  yet  they  seem  nowadays  to  work  with  a  will,  and  not  because 
it  is  the  lot  of  labouring  man  and  woman  to  eat  such  bread  as  the 
tax-gatherer  permits  them  in  the  sweat  of  their  face.  Even  military 
service  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  established  order ;  more  especially 
as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Italian  army  are  allowed  far  more  leisure 
than  the  French,  and,  though  sometimes  overdriven  on  long  marches, 
escape  the  daily  brutality  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  semi- 
starvation  of  inadequate  meals.  Their  efficiency  for  war  may  be 
doubted,  though  the  Northern  corps  would  certainly  render  a  credit- 
able account  of  themselves ;  but  at  least  they  return  to  the  fields 
made  men  by  discipline,  not  cynics  by  ill-treatment.  It  is  however 
in  the  towns,  particularly  in  the  small  Umbrian  townships,  that  well- 
to-do  contentment  shows  its  agreeable  face.  Ill-drained  they  may 
be,  but  they  are  all  lighted  by  electricity,  and  in  some  a  well-appointed 
tram-service  puts  British  municipal  enterprise  to  shame.  Collective 
affluence  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  individual  good-fortune.  The 
standard  of  life  has  risen  everywhere ;  silver  money  passes  freely 
among  the  handicrafts,  and — a  significant  sign — the  reek  of  garlic 
no  longer  bears  witness  there  to  a  diet  in  which  pungency  has  to  do 
duty  for  quantity.  Jacobinical  doctrines  undeniably  prevail  in  the 
working-class  centres,  in  Milan  above  all.  But  the  wide  circulation 
of  Socialist  and  Anarchist  newspapers  is  evidence  rather  of  a  specula- 
tive turn  of  mind  than  of  any  deep-seated  discontent.  Among  a 
race  where  feeling  exists  on  the  surface,  there  must  always  be  a 
strong  demand  for  violent  literature,  purporting  to  set  forth,  after 
the  familiar  advertisement  of  the  Avanti,  how  the  chains  of  bondage 
are  to  be  broken.  Underneath  the  froth  remains  a  stable  break- 
water of  popular  common-sense,  founded  on  love  of  country  and 
genuine  attachment  to  the  dynasty,  even  in  places  where  the  vague 
Kepublicanism  of  Mazzini  used  to  count  hundreds  of  adherents. 
Streets  may  be  named  after  him  and  his  brother-dreamers,  but  their 
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doctrines  are  never  invoked  in  political  argument ;  whereas  the 
King's  devotion  to  his  public  duties  and  the  good  looks  of  his  Queen 
have  strengthened  a  loyalty  which  his  unlucky  predecessor  partly 
forfeited  by  his  military  ambitions,  but  which  revived  with  a  vigour 
i;o  be  expected  from  the  most  essentially  grateful  of  nations  when 
i;he  assassin  Bresci  struck  him  down. 

The  advent  of  good  times,  however,  has  by  no  means  reconciled 
•:he  Italians  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  bitter  disappoint- 
ment felt  when  the  East  African  adventure  ended  in  dismal  collapse 
jit  Adowa  has  not  ceased  to  work  in  the  popular  consciousness.  The 
Army  had  failed ;  that  Army  maintained  by  heavy  taxation  and  the 
.j breed  service  of  the  manhood  of  the  people — what  if  the  Navy  were 
<?qually  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  Great  Power  ?  While  Crispi's 
memory  is  still  regarded  with  a  certain  reluctant  admiration,  it  has 
<x>me  about  that  his  policy  is  tacitly  repudiated  even  by  Italians 
keenly  interested  in  their  country's  repute.  Why  play  the  Great 
~?ower  at  all,  murmurs  a  strong  minority,  when  they  have  no  natural 
enemies,  since  the  return  to  a  French  or  Austrian  occupation  may 
be  dismissed  as  an  incredible  contingency  ?  Why  play  the  Great 
Power,  say  nine  Italians  out  of  ten,  in  alliance  with  States  which  are 
unsympathetic  and  in  opposition  to  the  one  Government  which  is  to 
be  feared  in  the  Mediterranean?  Such  are  the  reflections  of  the 
cafe  and  the  market-place  ;  reflections  all  the  stronger  because  they 
Coincide  with  historical  tradition.  The  Italians  have  never  forgotten 
I  hat  the  French  were  their  liberators  ;  the  Austrians  their  oppressors. 
T?ew  country  inns  are  without  a  dingy  portrait  of  Napoleon  the  Third 
or  a  crude  chromolithograph  representing  the  discomfiture  of  the 
white-uniformed  enemy  at  Solferino  or  Magenta.  The  loss  of  Nice 
iind  Savoy,  unprincipled  though  the  deal  may  have  been,  is  not 
remembered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  even  by  the  most 
unpractical  of  Irredentists.  '  We  Italians/  said  a  keen  local  politician 
i  o  the  present  writer,  '  like  to  do  things  in  a  graceful  style  (genttt- 
'.nente).  The  transference  of  Savoy  to  France  was  part  of  a  voluntary 
bargain — very  well,  we  never  give  it  a  second  thought.  But  it  is  a 
different  matter  altogether  with  a  city  like  Trieste,  entirely  Italian 
in  race  and  language,  and  lying  only  a  few  hours'  sail  away  from 
Venice.  Austria  holds  the  Trentino,  too,  against  our  will,  and  when 
the  time  comes  we  shall  spare  no  effort  to  recover  it.'  He  implied, 
needless  to  remark,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph;  an 
event  which  every  Italian  believes  will  rend  the  Dual  Monarchy  in 
pieces. 

The  Irredentists  have  virtually  ceased  to  form  a  separate  group 
ia  the  Italian  Parliament,  because  their  cause  has  passed  from  a 
purposeless  agitation  into  a  permanent  national  policy.  The  people 
perceive  the  futility  of  embarrassing  the  Government  by  an  inter- 
mittent clamour  for  objects  which  can  only  be  realised  after  a  period 
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of  indefinite  waiting.  There  are  few  Irredentists  in  speech  because 
all  are  Irredentists  at  heart.  Their  creed  may  be  founded  on  rather 
paradoxical  history,  because  Trieste  has  been  Austrian,  after  all, 
except  when  it  was  attached  to  Napoleon's  fantastic  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  whereas  the  conversion  of 
Savoyards  into  Frenchmen  occurred  well  within  the  memories  of  the 
living.  Again,  if  race  is  to  be  the  test,  why  should  the  Trentino  be 
coveted  and  the  Ticino  regarded  as  a  natural  portion  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  ?  The  gentilmente  of  my  Italian  friend  explains  these 
contradictions.  His  countrymen  feel  that  they  have  old  scores  to 
pay  off  against  the  Austrians,  even  now  that  they  have  enjoyed 
independence  for  several  generations.  They  would  like  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  people  who,  whatever  the  motives  of  their 
sphinx-like  ruler  may  have  been,  helped  them  to  deliver  Lombardy 
from  the  hated  Tedesci.  Second  thoughts,  indeed,  tend  strongly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Triplice,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  was 
the  product  partly  of  panic  and  partly  of  disingenuous  representation. 
It  originated,  of  course,  in  the  alarm,  carefully  fed  by  the  politicians, 
at  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis.  How  far  that  proceeding  really 
altered  the  international  position  in  the  Mediterranean  seems  much 
more  questionable  now  than  in  1881,  when  the  game  of  grab  in  Africa 
still  possessed  the  allurement  of  novelty,  and  the  expense  of  adminis- 
trating Africa  when  grabbed  had  not  been  experienced.  Italian 
interests  were,  indeed,  practically  safeguarded  at  the  time  by  the 
disavowal  of  any  designs  on  Tripoli  extracted  by  Lord  Granville  from 
the  French  Government,  and  however  shrilly  irresponsible  journalism 
may  have  cried  out  in  Paris  for  the  breach  of  that  promise,  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  has  never  given  it  real  countenance.  Still  the  whole  country 
was  genuinely  alarmed ;  King  Humbert  paid  a  momentous  visit  to 
Vienna,  and  the  understanding  then  effected  was  compacted  into  a 
close  alliance  by  Bismarck's  dexterous  manipulation  of  Crispi's  vanity. 
That  egotistical  statesman  was  careful  to  produce  other  reasons  for 
the  Triplice,  after  the  Tripoli  scarce  had  served  its  turn.  There 
came,  for  example,  his  sensational  declaration  of  1887,  published  by 
the  North  German  Gazette  in  the  form  of  an  interview,  '  We  cannot 
allow  the  Mediterranean  to  be  turned  into  a  Russian  lake.'  For  the 
time  his  vehemence  carried  all  before  it  in  Italy,  until  the  commercial 
retaliations  of  the  French  Government  began  to  hit,  and  by-and-bye 
to  ruin,  vinegrowers  and  farmers  in  general,  while  the  riots  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  persuaded  the  public  that  it  was  unwise  to  offend  a  neighbour 
who  paid  good  wages  at  harvest-time  and  for  the  erection  of  public 
works.  Then  the  process  of  reconsideration  began  in  good  earnest, 
and  it  has  continued  with  increasing  vigour  for  the  past  nine  years. 
'Crispi  nearly  fulfilled  Mazzini's  prophecy  by  becoming  *  the  grave- 
digger  of  the  House  of  Savoy.'  No  politician  with  a  reputation  to 
'lose  avows  discipleship  to  him  nowadays ;  some  declare  that  there 
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can  be  no  turning  back  from  the  consequences  of  his  ambition,  but 
all  regard  those  consequences  rather  as  disagreeable  necessities  thanr 
as  paths  to  be  consistently  pursued. 

The  fear  of  Kussian  aggression  needed  all  Crispi's  advocacy  to 
make  it  other  than  a  remote  apprehension  to  the  Italians.  They 
follow  Balkan  politics  with  a  certain  curiosity,  more  especially  since 
they  took  a  Queen  from  one  of  those  troublesome  little  States.  But 
the  possible  embroilment  of  Austria  interests  them  far  more  than 
the  advantages  that  Kussia  would  secure  from  an  upheaval.  '  She  is 
t  oo  far  off  to  hurt  us,'  they  will  say  ;  and  whether  that  view  has  reason 
on  its  side  or  not,  the  promoters  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have' to  reckon 
with  it.  France,  in  the  same  way,  is  no  longer  disliked  now  that 
Signor  Prinetti  is  believed — and  his  speech  of  last  December  entirely 
bears  out  that  belief-— to  have  secured  a  definite  understanding  from 
the  Quai  d'Orsay  that  the  Turkish  status  quo  will  be  respected  ir* 
Tripoli.  The  more  French  trade  the  Italians  can  secure,  the  better 
will  the  Italians  be  pleased ;  it  means  everything  to  vine  culture 
and  their  increasing  manufactures.  Again,  the  intellectual  pre- 
eminence of  Paris  counts  for  much  with  a  race  which  has  the  artistic 
t^ense  strongly  developed,  but  which  is  barren  of  achievement  for 
the  moment  except  for  conscientiously  imitative  sculpture  and 
music  which  echoes  a  great  school.  Thus  the  feeling  towards  the 
two  members  of  the  Dual  Alliance  are  those  of  polite  indifference 
to  Eussia  and  renewed  attachment  to  France.  A  still  warmer 
sentiment  prevails  with  regard  to  ourselves,  a  sentiment  only 
slightly  weakened  by  the  lies  of  Boer  emissaries  and  the  indiscreet 
language  decree  in  Malta — an  edict  now  happily  withdrawn,  but 
not  before  it  had  seriously  affronted  Italian  self-esteem.  Our  habit 
of  avoiding  alliances  causes  us,  however,  to  be  reckoned  less  as  an 
active  factor  in  Italian  politics  than  as  a  benevolent  Power  preserving 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  fleet  will  never  be  hostile  and 
might  conceivably  act  in  concert — in  short,  as  a  present  help  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  But  the  two  partners  in  the  Trfplice  have  come  to- 
be  looked  upon  with  absolute  repulsion,  or  rather — to  avoid  exag- 
gerating an  attitude  somewhat  difficult  to  define — with  a  junior 
partner's  acute  perception  of  their  overweening  pretence.  The 
[talians  argue,  and  rightly  on  the  whole,  that  the  Alliance  is  far 
more  necessary  to  Germany  and  Austria  than  to  themselves,  and  that 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  its  maintenance  falls  disproportion- 
ately. They  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
they  would  receive  but  small  military  aid,  while,  unless  Great 
Britain  came  to  the  rescue,  their  long  coast-line  would  lie  open 
to  French  naval  descents.  Lastly,  against  a  certain  similarity  of 
temperament  which  draws  the  Latin  races  together,  must  be  set  the 
yet  lingering  antipathy  to  Austria,  and  the  unsatisfied  ambitions 
already  mentioned  which  it  carries  with  it ;  an  inability  to  understand 
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the  German  Emperor,  and  a  cordial  dislike  of  the  German  tourist. 
The  alliance  was  made  by  the  politicians ;  it  depends  on  political 
considerations,  and  has  never  penetrated  below  them. 

No  European  nation  is  quicker  of  perception  than  the  Italian  ; 
the  townspeople  can  distinguish  between  an  Englishman  and  Ameri- 
can before  five  sentences  have  been  uttered.  But,  though  alive  to 
manners,  they  devote  but  little  attention  to  the  study  of  character. 
Crispi's  power  over  his  countrymen  came  largely  from  his  simplicity ; 
his  behaviour  could  always  be  calculated  beforehand,  even  when  he 
was  caught  in  some  iniquitous  jobbery.  The  German  Kaiser,  on 
the  contrary,  mystifies  the  Italians  completely  by  his  impulsiveness, 
and  they  are  disposed  to  underrate  him  accordingly.  *  A  crowned 
madman/  'an  irresolute  intriguer':  such  are  the  compliments  be- 
stowed on  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  august  ally  by  the  man  in  the 
Italian  cafe.  The  coldness  of  his  reception,  when  some  years  ago 
he  suddenly  came  south  of  the  Alps,  could  not  have  escaped  his 
notice,  in  spite  of  the  fussy  semblance  of  enthusiasm  ready-made  by 
well-drilled  officials.  An  incident  converted  want  of  appreciation 
into  downright  distrust — namely,  the  invitation  of  the  present  King, 
then  Prince  of  Naples,  to  the  German  manoauvres  held  at  Metz 
in  1893.  That  indiscretion  was  deeply  and  most  naturally  resented 
in  France,  while  the  Italians  regarded  the  heir  to  the  throne  as 
having  been  used  as  a  tool  for  German  designs.  They  looked  upon 
the  Kaiser  thenceforth  as  an  inveterate  player  for  his  own  hand,  and 
his  effusive  overtures  to  the  Eepublic  on  all  occasions  have  confirmed 
that  unflattering  estimate.  But  their  apprehensions  always  tend  to 
concentrate  upon  a  date  that  cannot  be  far  distant;  when  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  departs  to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  and  there 
reigns  instead  an  untried  successor  with  a  morganatic  wife.  Their 
own  ambitions  might  then  come  into  direct  collision  with  a  policy 
that  circumstance  rather  than  inclination  would  conceivably  force 
on  their  ally.  The  Kaiser's  first  line  of  policy  towards  the  Dual 
Monarchy  in  that  event  will  be  conservative  ;  self-interest  and  good 
faith  alike  bind  him  to  uphold  the  House  of  Hapsburg  while  he 
can.  But  if  disintegration  sets  in,  he  will  be  driven  to  accept  the 
overtures  of  the  Austrian  pan-Germans  and  to  enlarge  his  Empire 
by  a  State  stretching  down  to  the  Adriatic.  Then  farewell  for  the 
Italians  to  all  hope  of  recovering  Trieste,  while  down  upon  them 
would  come  an  assertive  neighbour  with  a  fiscal  system  far  more 
rigid  than  Austria's.  Italian  sentiment  would  recoil  in  dismay 
from  such  an  alteration  of  the  map  of  Europe,  and  would  court  any 
intervening  influence  enthusiastically.  Catastrophes  supposed  to  be 
inevitable  have  a  trick,  no  doubt,  of  playing  the  croakers  false,  and 
it  may  be  that  Austria-Hungary  will  hold  together  after  all.  But 
the  Triplice  cannot  well  escape  a  shake  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  which  will  make  it  totter  to  its  foundations,  and 
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strongly  deflect  the  Power  which  cares  for  it  the  least  of  the  three. 
If  Eussia  would  undertake  to  oppose  the  pan-German  ideal,  then 
assuredly  would  Italy  become  the  friend  of  Eussia.  The  tendencies, 
therefore,  militate  against  the  continuance  in  full  force  of  a  pact 
which  has  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  and  may  soon  prove  a  danger  to 
one  of  its  signatories.  The  Powers  of  the  Dual  Alliance  have  only 
to  wait ;  they  stand  compactly  opposed  to  a  concourse  of  mistrusts 
and  ulterior  intentions. 

Distrust  of  the  Sovereign  keeps  pace  in  Italy  with  a  complete 
failure  to  accept  his  subjects  at  their  own  self-complacent  valuation. 
The  Germans  have  taken  to  travel  south  of  the  Alps  with  an  alacrity 
which  would  have  been  incredible  twenty  years  ago.  Even  the 
commercial  depression  prevailing  among  them  has  had  no  apparent 
affect  in  keeping  at  home  the  hordes  of  tourists,  men  and  women 
and  children,  who  scour  the  land,  whithersoever  the  guide-book 
leads  them  at  the  appointed  seasons.  They  undoubtedly  bring 
money  into  the  country,  but  it  is  money  grudgingly  paid  and 
received  in  a  corresponding  spirit.  The  remorseless  skill  with  which 
a  German  lady  on  her  travels  will  beat  down  hotel-charges  is  past 
belief;  and,  from  the  Italian  point  of  view,  is  highly  reprehensible 
when  compared  with  the  easy  submission  of  English  and  Americans 
to  customary  exaction.  It  is  the  same  with  the  shops,  where  one 
price  is  instinctively  quoted  to  the  Briton  and  a  lower  to  the  Teuton, 
and  that  only  as  a  preliminary  to  prolonged  haggling  in  which  the 
2ustomer  usually  gets  his  or  her  way.  Worse  still,  North  Italy,  the 
Lakes  and  Venice  particularly,  is  fast  becoming  Germanized.  A 
:-areful  survey  of  Baedeker  reveals  a  surprising  number  of  hotels  under 
Grerman  management,  and  even  where  the  staff  is  mainly  Italian  a 
Grerman  head-waiter  exercises  coercive  power  over  unwilling  sub- 
ordinates. If  Paris  grgans  under  the  push  and  pertinacity  of  persons 
:rying  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Alsatians,  Italians  wax  even  angrier 
\vhen  they  perceive  themselves  being  gradually  elbowed  out  by  a 
race  which  is  alien  in  appearance,  character  and  habits.  German 
"oeer  has  a  sale  in  Venice  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  wine,  the 
gondoliers  lace  their  speech  with^'as  through  association  with  German 
couriers.  The  new  barbarian  invasion  finds  the  natives  quiescent, 
because  they  know  that  to  render  life  impossible  to  the  Germans  who 
?ome  to  stay  would  be  to  frighten  away  the  frugal  but  still  solvent 
Grerman  who  leaves  his  money  behind  him.  None  the  less  the  two 
races  are  unmistakably  antipathetic,  though  cultured  Bavarians  may 
affect  a  condescending  appreciation  of  Verdi,  and  the  art  galleries 
are  frequented  by  students  with  Dresden  as  an  everlasting  standard 
of  perfection  on  their  lips. 

The  Triplice,  from  various  causes  then,  never  has  been  and  never 
rill  be  a  union  of  hearts.  It  will  exist  just  so  long  as  the  Italian 
'  Tovernment  can  contrive  to  persuade  the  constituencies  that  there 
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can  be  no  honourable  or  safe  departure  from  it.  The  chief  safeguard 
consists  in  a  genuine  patriotism  which  is  reluctant  to  contemplate 
the  repudiation  of  an  agreement  which  guarantees,  after  a  fashion, 
security  and  dignity  in  the  Mediterranean,  even  if  the  maintenance 
of  that  agreement  is  a  burden.  But  the  tendency  will  be  to  come  to 
understandings  behind  the  backs  of  Germany  and  Austria  which  will 
do  away  with  the  value  of  the  Triplice  for  all  offensive  purposes.  It 
has  not  escaped  the  Italians  that  Bismarck,  while  professedly  laying 
bare  his  soul  to  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Eome  and  Vienna,  had  slyly 
established  relations  with  St.  Petersburg  irreconcilable  with  his 
spoken  professions.  The  Tripoli  self-denying  ordinance,  as  explained 
by  Signor  Prinetti,  is  an  improvement  upon  that  piece  of  double- 
dealing,  being  in  fact  the  natural  evolution  of  re-established  amity,  but 
it  is  admittedly  an  imitation.  And,  by-and-bye,  if  the  Italians  can 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  French,  they  will  no  doubt  be  permitted 
to  step  over  into  a  Protectorate  safe-guarded,  according  to  their  Foreign 
Minister's  most  recent  statement,  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  as  well 
as  the  Tunisian.  Such  side-bargains  are  quite  incompatible  with 
the  Triplice  as  it  was  originally  understood.  What  an  abatement  from 
those  fiery  phrases  which  used  to  pour  from  Signor  Crispi  in  praise 
of  the  diplomatic  masterpiece  which  alone  restrained  the  Gaul  from 
crossing  the  Alps  once  more !  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
both  Signor  Prinetti  and  Count  Goluchowski  should  assure  their 
respective  publics  that,  though  the  Triplice  has  been  renewed  without 
amendment,  it  is  a  mere  formality  leaving  the  contracting  parties 
free  to  make  whatever  subsidiary  and  external  compacts  they  choose. 
Even  so  the  Italian  Press  read  by  the  artisan  class  raised  an  ominous 
growl,  and  it  would  have  grumbled  still  louder  had  the  German 
Chancellor's  furtive  interviews  with  Signor  Prinetti  of  some  two 
months  ago  allowed  it  time  for  expostulation.  An  arrangement 
defended  by  its  very  authors  as  innocuous  has  not  much  merit  on  its 
side,  more  especially  when  it  has  to  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  The 
surpluses  of  the  last  two  Budgets  have  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
Italian  constituencies  for  substantial  reductions  in  taxation.  Those 
economies  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  ruthless  cutting  down  of  the 
expenditure  on  an  army  wholly  disproportionate  to  national  needs, 
so  that  the  position  of  hard- worked  junior  partner  would  be 
gradually  exchanged  for  that  of  sleeping  partnership.  The  Central 
Powers  will  act  wisely  in  accepting  this  condition  of  things ;  other- 
wise they  will  be  confronted  one  day  with  the  ugly  alternative  of 
Italy's  complete  withdrawal  from  the  Triplice.  Europe  would  then 
return  to  the  insecure  balance  of  the  middle  seventies,  though  the 
beam  would  be  apt  to  dip  the  opposite  way.  Very  inconveniently, 
let  us  admit,  for  Germany  and  Austria.  But  who  could  blame 
Italy  ?  She  has  abandoned  for  the  arduous  and  expensive  pursuit 
of  militarism  her  evident  destiny  which  the  present  King's  grand- 
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father,  Victor  Emmanuel  the  First,  expressed  in  an  unprintable 
phrase  which  can  only  be  hinted  at  by  the  words — the  pleasure- 
ground  of  Europe.  The  child-like  faith  of  the  generation  which 
established  Italian  unity  lured  them  on  to  march  to  the  sound  of 
the  drum  which  Bismarck  seductively  tapped.  Their  successors, 
coldly  scientific  calculators,  have  awakened  to  the  reality — his  use 
of  their  country  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  intimidation  of  France, 
their  natural  associate.  Their  disillusionment  would  assume  a  more 
pronounced  form  than  it  does  but  for  prudent  calculation.  They 
are  determined,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  deciding  voice  in  their  own 
affairs,  and  not  to  be  dragged  any  longer  at  the  tail  of  a  combination 
in  many  ways  antipathetic  to  them.  The  latest  incident  affecting 
the  Triplice  emphasised  this  feeling  none  the  less  surely  because 
the  comments  were  not  obtrusive.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  journeyed 
to  the  Kussian  Court  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  was  there 
received  with  genuine  cordiality.  He  omitted  Vienna  while  on  his 
travels  because  his  last  visit,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Austrian 
Empress  and  other  circumstances,  had  not  been  returned.  The 
Italian  papers  refrained  from  making  much  journalistic  capital  out 
of  the  coincidence,  which  indeed  meant  next  to  nothing  ;  but  their 
serene  satisfaction  must  have  been  aggravating  to  those  blue-eyed 
tourists  who  invade  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  from  Trieste 
and  Fiume. 

LLOYD  SANDERS. 
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TURKISH  RULE  EAST  OF  JORDAN 


IN  approaching  such  a  subject  as  that  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  Syria  I  am  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a 
few  months'  sojourn  in  the  country  entitles  no  one  to  the  expression 
of  an  opinion,  nor  does  it  even  enable  the  traveller  to  form  an 
opinion  which  shall  reconcile  the  various  aspects  of  a  situation  as 
many-sided  as  it  is  kaleidoscopic  in  shifting  interests  and  influences. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  value  in  unbiassed  observation,  though  the 
observer  may  be  left  amazed  at  the  conflicting  results  which  he  i& 
led  to  deduce  from  his  experience.  In  the  narrow  strip  of  partially 
cultivated  land — for  it  is  no  more  than  a  strip — which  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north  by 
the  oasis  of  Damascus,  on  the  south  by  Petra,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
somewhat  indefinite  limit  of  the  desert,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
Turkish  authority  assumes  every  aspect  which  an  Oriental  govern- 
ment can  wear,  and  offers  every  lesson,  both  of  encouragement  and 
of  warning,  which  it  can  supply.  At  one  point  you  are  tempted  to 
consider  whether  the  Turk  might  not  after  all  prove  himself  the  only 
possible  master  of  the  Eastern  world;  at  another,  not  a  hundred 
miles  removed,  you  will  find  him  relying  upon  forces  mediaeval  in 
simple  cruelty  and  unvarnished  deception ;  fifty  miles  further  east  he 
does  not  exist  at  all,  and  this  either  for  no  apparent  reason  or  for 
reasons  so  various  that  they  would  seem  to  nullify  one  another. 
The  fact  remains  that  he  holds  his  place  upon  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  that  he  protects  and  keeps  open  the  great  caravan  roads  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  desert  itself,  that  he  administers  a  certain 
rough  and  ready  injustice  over  a  territory  diapered  with  irreconcilable 
faiths  and  stained  with  interminable  blood  feuds,  that  he  stretches 
his  telegraph  wires  over  the  heads  of  unsubdued  rebels,  and  projects, 
in  that  vague  way  of  his  which  eventually  accomplishes  its  ends  by 
means  which  are  difficult  to  fathom,  the  extension  of  his  railway 
lines  through  an  almost  lawless  country  to  Mecca.  And  he  does 
these  things  on  a  bankrupt  treasury,  with  the  aid  of  ragged  soldiers 
and  officials  generally  corrupt,  hated  alike  by  those  on  whom  he  lays 
a  measure  of  restraint  and  by  those  to  whom  he  brings  additional 
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security,  turning  within  six  months  from  a  policy  of  repression  to  one 
of  flattery  and  back  again  to  repression,  presenting,  in  short,  every 
appearance  of  one  tottering  to  a  well-merited  fall,  and  yet  preserving 
an  erect  position  which  you  are  obliged  to  admit  justifies,  nay  more 
than  justifies,  his  continued  existence.  Let  me  at  once  draw  a 
hesitating  conclusion ;  he  has  taken  up,  according  to  his  lights,  the 
white  man's  burden ;  he  is  Civilisation  where  there  is  none,  and  in 
the  lands  to  the  east  of  Jordan  civilisation  is  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  Among  the  Bedouin  it  is,  indeed,  as  we  understand  it, 
non-existent,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  them  that  the  Ottoman  rule 
appears  in  its  most  advantageous  light — the  phrase  sounds  little 
short  of  ridiculous,  but  all  things  are  comparative — with  the 
Christians  it  is  not  without  certain  merits ;  with  the  Druzes  alone  it 
is  frankly  a  failure,  crying  aloud  far  such  intervention  as  has  given 
peace  to  the  Lebanon. 

For  two  reasons,  one  religious  and  the  other  political,  the  East  of 
Jordan  is  and  must  remain  one  of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of 
the  Sublime  Porte.  In  the  first  place  the  great  Haj  road  to  Mecca 
passes  through  it.  Every  year  thousands  of  the  Sultan's  subjects 
assemble  in  Damascus  and  march  southwards  to  the  holy  cities  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Emir  el  Haj.  Nominally  the  Governor  of 
Damascus  is  the  annual  leader  of  the  pilgrimage,  in  practice  he 
delegates  his  duties  to  some  other  person  of  importance,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same :  the  pilgrims  are  conducted  by  the  Sultan's 
officer,  the  Sultan  thereby  making  himself  responsible  for  their 
safety.  Moreover  the  Hejaz,  the  province  in  which  Mecca  and 
Medina  are  situated,  is  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  this 
province  it  is  essential  that  the  Sultan  as  Vicegerent  of  God  should 
continue  to  hold.  It  lies  upon  the  edge  of  what  is  practically  an 
independent  Arab  kingdom  governed  by  Ibn  Kashid,  whose  allegiance 
to  Constantinople  sits  upon  him  lightly,  to  say  the  least,  and  the 
road  leading  to  it  runs  through  deserts  inhabited  by  wandering 
Arab  tribes  equally  regardless  of  Ibn  Rashid  and  of  Abdul  Hamed. 
Somehow  or  other  the  problem  of  the  Haj  is  solved,  partly  by  pacts 
with  the  Bedouin,  partly  by  sending  a  powerful  escort  of  soldiers 
with  the  pilgrimage,  and  though,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  scarcely 
a  year  passes  without  some  mishap,  isolated  parties  being  attacked 
and  robbed,  stragglers  cut  off  and  killed,  yet  upon  the  whole  the 
Emir  el  Haj  brings  a  reasonable  proportion  of  his  convoy  safely  to 
their  destination,  and  the  Sultan  remains  in  the  eyes  of  the  Faithful 
Lord  of  the  great  road,  Protector  of  the  Pilgrimage,  and  Master  of 
the  Hejaz.  The  political  importance  of  the  district  is  not  so  easily 
apparent ;  it  is  connected  with  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt,  and 
I  shall  refer  to  it  in  dealing  with  the  province  of  Kerak. 

The  East  of  Jordan  may  be  divided,  for  the  sake  of  lucidity,  into 
three  unequal  parts.     The  first  stretches  from  Petra  to  an  imaginary 
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line  drawn  south-eastwards  from  Salt ;  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  wealthiest  though  not  the  largest  in  number,  is 
Christian,  the  rest  are  mostly  Bedouin  tribes  with  little  or  no  settled 
habitation.  The  second  extends  from  Salt  to  the  Hauran,  its 
distinctive  feature  being  the  Circassian  colonies.  The  third  includes 
the  Hauran  itself,  the  Jebel  Druze,  and  the  volcanic  district  of  the 
Leja  stretching  northwards  almost  to  Damascus  ;  it  is  inhabited  by 
Druzes,  a  small  number  of  Christians,  and  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion of  the  Hauran  plain.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  in  this  northern 
part,  the  nearest  to  Damascus  and  the  military  base,  and  therefore, 
one  would  think,  the  easiest  to  keep  in  check,  that  the  Sultan's 
authority  is  the  most  disregarded,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground,  partly  to  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  Eight  hours  from  Damascus — that  is,  from  the  political 
capital  of  Syria — the  Sultan's  writ  does  not  run.  All  along  the  line, 
from  Petra  to  Damascus,  clouds  of  Bedouin  menace  the  eastern  flank, 
and  through  them  passes  the  direct  caravan  road  to  Arabia,  unguarded, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  any  arm  but  that  of  Providence,  until  it 
reaches  Jof,  one  of  the  largest  of  Ibn  Kashid's  towns,  and  falls  in 
with  his  soldiery  there.  It  is  possible  that  the  almost  waterless 
desert  and  the  shifting  lawless  Bedouin  are  a  welcome  barrier  between 
the  Sultan  and  his  powerful  vassal,  and  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
bring  him  into  closer  quarters  by  improving  the  line  of  communication, 
while  the  fear  of  the  double  control,  from  Damascus  and  from  Jof, 
renders  the  merchant  road  less  insecure  than  it  might  be  expected 
to  be. 

The  axis  of  the  Sultan's  authority  over  the  whole  district  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  and  unrivalled  prosperity  of  the 
Circassian  settlements.  Flying  from  the  Caucasus  before  the 
invading  Kussian,  the  Circassians  have  been  settled  in  various  parts 
of  Turkey  in  Asia.  They  have  received  gifts  of  land  and  the 
fostering  care  of  a  government  alive  to  the  fact  that  its  own  interests 
are  very  closely  bound  up  with  theirs,  and  wherever  they  have 
settled  they  have  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Circassian  colonies  east  of  Jordan  had  not 
begun  to  exist,  fifteen  years  ago  they  consisted  of  but  a  few  houses, 
now  they  are  large  and  flourishing  villages  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  the  Zezka  (the  ancient  Jabok)  and  its  affluent  valleys. 
The  immigrants  have  repeopled  a  country  which  has  been  dead  to 
civilisation  for  over  a  thousand  years.  The  great  Hellenistic  cities 
of  Amman  and  Jerash  have  awakened  to  a  second  life ;  the  flat  mud 
roofs  of  the  new  comers  have  sprung  up  between  the  pillars  of  their 
columned  streets,  the  passages  and  galleries  of  their  theatres  have 
been  turned  into  storehouses  and  dwelling-places,  the  plough  has 
furrowed  their  empty  agoras,  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  thermae 
enclose  farmyards  and  threshing-floors.  Like  the  Turk,  the 
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Circassian  feels  no  respect  for  the  wonders  of  antiquity.  He  regards 
the  ruins  as  a  quarry,  builds  Corinthian  capitals  and  fragments  of 
fluted  columns  into  his  walls,  sets  the  carved  altar  as  a  table  before 
his  door,  and  lays  down  an  inscribed  stone  for  his  threshold — '  So- 
and-so  of  a  certain  legion  built  this  monument  at  his  own  expense  : ' 
the  beautiful  Greek  lettering  is  gradually  disappearing  under  the 
feet  of  his  wives  and  children.  In  one  respect  he  has  imitated  his 
forerunners  ;  he  is  a  road-builder.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  person  in 
Syria  who  has  profited  by  the  German  Emperor's  visit,  for  the 
Government,  expecting  that  their  guest  would  go  up  to  Damascus 
through  the  eastern  provinces,  prepared  for  him  a  road  from  Salt  to 
Mezeirib,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Damascus  railway.  The 
Circassian  work  already  existing  was  used  and  improved,  but  long 
before  this  was  done  bullock  carts  with  solid  wooden  wheels  could 
pass  from  town  to  town  in  the  colony,  and  there  are  still  many  roads 
which  are  entirely  due  to  Circassian  initiation.  In  order  to  realise 
how  much  this  means,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  Syria 
there  are  scarcely  any  roads  to  be  found.  From  Jaffa  to  Jericho, 
from  Beyrout  to  Damascus,  and  from  Haifa  to  Tiberias  runs  the 
Sultani  (the  Sultan's  highway),  but  there  is  no  connecting  link 
between  the  three  roads,  and  all  three  owe  their  existence  to  French 
or  German  capital.  It  may  be  added  (and  it  is  typical  of  the  Turk, 
who  reaps  advantages  where  he  has  sown  difficulties)  that  the 
concessions  were  granted  with  much  reluctance.  The  rest  of  the 
interior  is  traversed  merely  by  mule  or  camel  tracks.  The  Haj  road, 
for  instance,  means  no  more  than  the  line  along  which  the  Haj 
passes ;  road  there  is  so  little  that  it  is  often  hard  for  the  local  guide 
to  follow  the  track.  In  the  spring  the  grass  grows  up  over  it,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  the  sand  and  dust  cover  it,  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  a  swamp  in  no  way  different  from  the  swamps  surround- 
ing it.  Except  between  the  Circassian  towns  the  earth  is  innocent 
of  wheel  marks  from  Jericho  to  Damascus,  and  even  in  the  Hauran 
plain,  where  road-making  would  be  easy,  the  corn  and  hay  are 
transported  in  camel  loads  with  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour,  the  railway  to  Mezeirib  (again  due  to  foreign  energy)  being 
considered  enough  to  tap  the  most  important  corn-growing  area  in 
Syria. 

The  roads  are  not  only  a  proof  of  prosperity,  but  a  pledge  of  the 
future  ;  they  are  necessarily  the  beginning  of  all  real  wealth,  and 
the  path  along  which  civilisation  must  travel.  Indeed,  the  future  of 
the  colony  is  in  every  respect  assured.  The  deep  rich  soil  of  the 
east  of  Jordan  means  certain  prosperity  to  any  one  who,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  stretches  out  his  hand  to  it,  and  the  conditions  are 
exceptionally  favourable.  The  high  plateaux  are  a  rolling  sea  of  corn, 
cultivation  being  conducted  on  the  extravagant  principle  of  leaving 
half  the  arable  land  unsown  one  year,  and  the  other  half  unsown  the 
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next ;  a  little  manure  and  some  attention  to  the  rotation  of  crops  will 
doubtless,  as  population  increases,  double  the  output  of  the  ground. 
The  valleys  are  full   of  indigenous  wood  and  deep  in    grass,   the 
running  streams  are  set  with  flour  mills,  and  immense  herds  of  cattle 
are   driven  out   daily   from   every  village   to  the  pasturage.     The 
villages  themselves  would  compare,  not  to  their  disadvantage,  with 
any  prosperous  English  hamlet.     It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  East.     The  neat  one  or  two  storied  houses,  with 
their  deep  verandahs  supported  on  wooden  columns,  the  clean  court- 
yard where  the  brushwood  is  tidily  piled,  the  airy  school-house,  as 
conspicuous  an  object,  I  remember,  as  one  of  our  own  board  schools, 
in  Sir,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Amman,  the  roads  and  the  cattle  and 
the  cleanliness  are  all  entirely  unlike  Syria.     Some  temple  pediment 
rising  above  the  houses,  or  the   carved  frontage  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
summons  you  back  amazed   to   consider   the   possibilities   of  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  the  Unchanging  East.   The  Circassian  himself 
is  no  less  singular  a  feature  in  the  landscape.     He  retains  his  native 
dress,  the  astrachan   cap,  the  long  coat  with  the  row  of  cartridges 
across  the  breast,  the  silver-clasped  belt  holding  a  knife  and  possibly 
a  pistol ;  he  retains  also  his  own  tongue,  and,  either  from  indifference, 
inability,  or  contempt,  he  seldom  acquires  more  than  a  smattering  of 
Arabic.     I  usually  found   my  Circassian  zaptiehs  somewhat  morose 
and  singularly  ill  informed  as   to  the  country  through  which  we 
happened  to  be  travelling.     They  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
more   than   is   strictly    necessary   about   the   land   of  their    exile, 
for  an  exile  they  still  consider  it,  though  many  of  them  have  been 
born  there  and  know  no  other  home.     If  you  ask  a  man  who  left  the 
Caucasus  in  infancy  which  is  better,  his  country  or  the  country  the 
Sultan  has  given  him,  he  will  reply  doggedly,  *  Our  country  is  better.' 
I  am  judging  them,  however,   rather  unfairly,  for  the  difficulty  of 
conversing  with  them,  owing  to  the  imperfect  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  us,  no   doubt,  made  them  more  taciturn  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.     Kapacious,  cruel,  industrious,  and  courageous, 
they  are   by  nature   a  ruling   race.     They  will  turn  the  idle  and 
ignorant  Bedouin  into  servants  or  drive  them  eastward  into  the  desert, 
and  they  will  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  hold  them  in  check 
with   a   relentless   persistency   against   which   they   are   powerless. 
They  are  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  defenders  of 
Islam  in  the  East  of  Jordan. 

Turn  to  the  southern  of  the  three  imaginary  divisions,  and  you 
shall  find  the  Circassian  supreme  over  the  land  ;  from  the  governor 
down  to  the  common  soldier,  the  ruling  class  is  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  them.  They  are  a  scourge  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  whole  they  make  for  order. 
The  Christian  population  suffers  acutely  at  their  hands.  The  girls 
dare  not  stir  from  their  homes  because  of  the  familiarities  and  the 
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insults  of  the  Circassian  soldiery,  the  wealthy  landowners  live  in 
fear  of  the  cupidity  of  the  higher  officials,  every  house  must  be 
locked  and  guarded  at  night  lest  Circassian  thieves  should  break  in 
and  steal.  When  I  was  camping  in  Madeba,  one  of  the  largest 
villages  on  the  plateau  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  my  servants 
kept  watch  every  night  until  dawn,  saying  that  no  horse  or 
mule  was  safe  from  the  depredations  of  vagabond  Circassians  who 
hid  by  day  in  the  ancient  cisterns  and  picked  up  a  precarious 
livelihood  during  the  dark  hours.  Yet  my  camp  was  close  to  the 
Seraia,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  governor.  It  was  my  cook's 
fiancee,  a  very  pretty  Christian  girl,  who  told  me  that  she  could 
never  walk  out  for  fear  of  the  soldiers.  I  had  also  occasion  to  see 
the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  Christians  are  subjected.  A 
certain  bashibazouk  had  disappeared  three  months  before  my  visit ; 
he  had  last  been  seen  in  the  great  plains  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
and  no  trace  of  him  had  been  since  discovered.  The  plain  is  the 
debatable  ground  of  two  powerful  Bedouin  tribes,  the  Beni  Sakhr 
and  the  Adw.an,  between  whom  there  is  always  blood;  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  accidents  should  sometimes  occur  there, 
the  many  underground  cisterns  of  the  ruined  towns  offering  safe 
and  secret  burial  places  for  an  army  of  bashibazouks.  Some  one, 
however,  had  to  be  held  responsible,  that  the  government  might 
draw  the  blood  fine,  and  the  obvious  person  under  the  circumstances 
was  a  rich  Christian.  Accordingly,  when  the  Moslem  servants  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Madeba  gave  evidence  against  him,  it  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  he  was  packed  off  with  his  whole  household  to  Kerak. 
I  happened  to  travel  part  of  the  way  with  him,  and  was  chiefly  struck 
by  his  immediate  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  From  the  moment 
he  was  accused  he  made  sure  of  being  condemned,  though  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  against  him.  He  was  right.  I  saw 
him  next  day  in  his  prison  at  Kerak,  a  deep  pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
•castle.  He  was  enjoying  the  straggling  beams  of  the  sun  which 
crept  down  to  him  at  midday,  and  I  wished  I  could  have  given  him 
more  than  my  sincere  sympathy.  When  I  returned  ten  days  later 
from  Petra,  I  found  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  hard 
labour  at  Damascus  and  the  payment  of  a  large  fine.  On  my  way 
through  Madeba  I  spent  a  rainy  hour  at  the  Latin  monastery, 
and  related  to  some  men  who  were  assembled  the  fate  of  their 
co-religionist.  They  burst  into  loud  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  and  invoked  the  curses  of  Heaven  on  the  Circassians, 
<dead  and  alive,  telling  me  that  it  was  always  the  same  tale;  the 
Christian  community  was  responsible  for  any  offence  committed  in 
the  district.  I  listened  attentively  to  their  complaints,  and  finally 
asked  them  if  they  considered  that  their  state  had  altered  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse  since  the  Turks  took  over  the  control  of  the 
country  six  years  ago.  My  interlocutor  replied  at  once,  '  Praise  be 
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to  (rod  !  it  is  better  since  the  Government  came.'  I  thought  that 
this  tribute,  extracted  as  it  was  at  a  time  of  painful  excitement,  was 
remarkably  conclusive. 

What,  then,  has  the  Government  done  since  it  came  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  turned  an 
entirely  lawless  country  into  one  through  which  the  traveller  and 
the  merchant  may  pass  secure.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
the  district  south  of  Kerak,  and  in  Kerak  itself.  The  robber  strong- 
hold, at  the  hands  of  whose  insatiable  inhabitants  so  many  English 
travellers  have  suffered,  has  become  a  well-ordered  city,  held  by  a  strong 
garrison,  and  governed  by  a  Mutasarrif.  It  is  the  military  base  of 
the  whole  district ;  a  series  of  smaller  garrisons  dependent  upon  it, 
Tofeileh,  Shobak,  Wady  Musa  (the  modern  village  of  Petra)  and 
Ma'an,  are  enough  to  keep  the  whole  country  in  check.  Six  years 
ago  you  took  your  life  in  your  hands  when  you  went  to  Petra,  nor 
could  you  hope  to  accomplish  the  journey  without  paying  large  sums 
of  bakhshish  to  each  sheikh  through  whose  territory  you  passed ; 
now  you  can  travel  with  one  Circassian  soldier  as  an  escort  and  a  few 
shillings  in  your  pocket.  This  extraordinary  result  has  not  been 
achieved  without  difficulty.  The  Turks  set  to  work  in  a  most 
business-like  manner.  They  took  the  Bedouin  by  surprise,  established 
their  forces  at  Kerak  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  at  once  pushed 
on  southwards  to  Tofeileh,  embracing  with  one  movement  the  whole 
country.  Two  years  later  they  were  obliged  to  fight  a  battle  with 
the  Beni  Tai  near  Shobak  ;  they  had  five  hundred  muskets  and  a, 
few  cannon,  and  lost  only  two  men,  while  the  Arabs  lost  heavily,  said 
my  zaptieh,  recounting  the  exploits  of  the  day  as  we  rode  over  the 
field.  I  asked  him  whether  there  had  since  been  peace.  '  The 
Arabs  are  like  sheep/  he  replied.  It  was  indeed  curious  to  see,  as  I 
once  saw,  an  encounter  between  the  Sheikh  of  the  Sukhur  and  my 
single  zaptieh.  Sheikh  Fa'is,  whose  tribe  is  still  supposed  to  be 
among  the  most  unruly  of  the  Bedouin  of  those  parts,  rode  up  with 
his  escort,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  black-browed,  threatening,  and 
demanded  with  whose  leave  we  had  entered  his  country,  but  the 
moment  he  saw  my  soldier  he  threw  us  the  salaam  and  turned 
sulkily  away.  This  was  to  the  east  of  the  Haj  road,  where  the 
Turkish  rule  scarcely  makes  claim  to  extend.  The  Circassian  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear ;  he  evidently  held  the  Arabs  in  small  esteem. 

There  is  one  person  besides  the  Sultan  who  is  respected.  South 
of  Kerak  the  talk  often  turned  in  the  direction  of  Ibn  Kashid,  and 
the  speaker  usually  ended  with  some  such  sentence  as  this:  'He 
also  is  king,  like  our  Lord  the  Sultan ;  may  God  prolong  his  exist- 
ence ! '  Ma'  an,  eight  hours  from  Petra,  is  the  last  outpost  of  the- 
Sultan's  soldiery,  whence  stretches  the  country  of  the  Kashid. 
His  rule,  I  was  told,  was  as  firm  as  that  of  our  Lord  the  Sultan,, 
his  soldiers  as  well  disciplined,  and  their  numbers,  which  must 
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have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  were  not  infrequently  estimated  at 
300,000.  It  must  be  born  in  mind  that  no  Oriental  reckons  in 
figures ;  the  number  given  merely  meant  that  they  were  enough  to 
be  feared. 

Having  made  himself  master,  the  Turk  has  proved  extremely 
conciliatory.  All  the  leading  Sheikhs  are  subsidised,  there  are  as 
yet  no  taxes  but  a  poll  tax  of  a  medjideh  (a  trifle  under  4s.)  and  a 
minute  sum  on  every  head  of  cattle,  and  the  salt  and  tobacco  mono- 
polies do  not  run.  The  road,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Kerak,  has  been 
slightly  improved,  though  it  will  probably  never  rival  its  great  Roman 
forerunner,  the  solid  causeway  of  which  still  traverses  the  land 
wherever  cultivation  has  left  it  undisturbed.  It  is  somewhat  un- 
expected to  find  that  the  schoolmaster  is  treading  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  soldier.  Maktabs,  which  may  be  interpreted  roughly  as 
elementary  schools,  are  being  established  in  every  village ;  even  in 
Petra  I  met  a  couple  of  Ulema  who  had  been  sent  out  to  organise  a 
Maktab  in  Wady  Musa.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
make  much  head  against  the  incurable  ignorance  of  the  Bedouin 
and  of  the  half-nomadic  population  of  the  villages.  They  do  not 
even  desire  to  do  so.  Some  few  of  the  children  may  learn  to  read 
and  write,  fewer  still  to  cipher,  most  of  them  will  be  fortunate  if 
they  learn  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Koran ;  but  any  knowledge  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  none,  and  if  the  master  only  instils  into  the 
pupil's  mind  a  vague  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  knowledge 
he  will  have  accomplished  a  creditable  work.  How  great  is  the 
depth  of  ignorance  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  a  Keraki 
Christian,  on  being  asked  whether  he  knew  who  Christ  was,  could 
give  no  other  answer  than  that  he  was  a  prophet.  The  Christian 
schools  have  obliged  the  Mohammedans  to  pay  more  attention  to 
their  own  if  they  wish  to  play  any  part  in  the  education  of  their 
children ;  merely  to  forbid  the  parents  to  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  Unbeliever,  and  to  fine  them  if  they  disobey,  has 
not  emptied  the  schoolrooms  of  the  English  missionaries  at  Salt,  the 
headquarters  of  Christianity,  and  I  was  told  at  Baalbek  that,  in  spite 
of  repeated  fines  and  reprimands,  the  children  continue  to  return 
surreptitiously  to  the  mission  schools,  '  because  when  they  leave  you- 
they  know  how  to  write,  Mashallah  ! ' 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Ottoman  Government  is  determined  to 
keep  a  tight  hold  on  the  district  of  Kerak,  actuated,  I  was  informed, 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  fear  of  England.  Kerak  is  on  the  highroad 
to  Egypt.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  impression  which  our 
occupation  of  Egypt  has  made  upon  the  Oriental  mind.  There  is  no> 
subject  concerning  which  you  are  so  persistently  questioned,  and 
Lord  Cromer's  name  is  more  widely  known  East  of  Jordan  than  any 
other.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  independent  king,  a  second  Ibn 
Rashid,  no  less  powerful  and  more  influential.  I  heard  in  Kerak 
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that  every  two  or  three  years  there  is  an  English  invasion  scare.  The 
garrisons  are  strengthened  all  the  way  down  to  Akabah,  on  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  on  one  occasion  a  guard  of  a  couple  of  soldiers  was  placed 
before  the  doors  of  the  two  Englishmen  living  in  Kerak,  members  of 
the  medical  mission.  English  people  coming  from  Jerusalem — it  is 
easier  if  they  approach  from  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula — often  find  difficulty 
in  getting  permission  to  go  as  far  as  Petra;  they  would  never 
formally  be  allowed  to  push  on  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
though  few  things  which  the  Government  forbids  are  impossible, 
and  diplomacy  backed  by  a  little  bakhshish  in  the  proper  quarters 
would  probably  force  the  passage.  I  say  English  people  advisedly ; 
it  is  we  who  are  the  dangerous  neighbours,  our  soldiers  that  could, 
at  any  moment,  enter  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  our  fleets  that 
could  strike  an  irreparable  blow  to  the  Sultan's  supremacy  at  Jeddah, 
the  port  of  Mecca.  When  I  was  in  Kerak,  I  sailed  under  the 
German  flag,  and  Turkish  officials  being  eager  to  grant  any  favour 
to  the  subject  of  a  distant  emperor,  I  found  the  Mutasarrif  all 
smiles. 

Though  it  is  wiser  to  play  the  part  of  a  German  with  the  Turk 
and  of  a  Frenchman  with  the  Maronite  of  the  Lebanon,  you  must  be 
English  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  sympathies  of  the  Druze,  in  the 
northern  of  the  three  divisions.  It  is  among  them  alone  that  we 
still  retain  some -vestiges  of  the  prestige  which  once  made  our  consul 
in  Damascus  the  virtual  governor  of  the  north-east  of  Syria.  The 
Druze  question  is  so  complicated  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  estimate 
its  meritSi  In  Damascus  the  well  informed  shake  their  heads  over 
Druze  cruelty  and  treachery,  though  I  gathered  that  this  last  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  treachery  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
towards  them;  on  the  other  hand,  an  extremely  able  and  well- 
informed  Arab  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Metawileh  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  them,  and  an 
American  missionary,  who  had  lived  among  them  for  years,  looked 
upon  them  as  the  finest  race  in  Northern  Syria.  The  occupation  of 
Cyprus,  which  has  given  us  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast,  has 
considerably  diminished  the  political  importance  of  the  Druze  s  in 
our  eyes ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  indomitable  race  of 
warriors  is  no  mean  ally,  and  that  the  Oriental  mind  cannot  follow 
the  intricacies  of  foreign  politics.  England  has  abandoned  her 
friends,  and  therefore  the  power  of  England  is  on  the  decline ;  that 
is  the  line  of  reasoning  which  holds  good  from  Alexandria  to  Yoko- 
hama, and  which  tempts  the  observer  to  think  that  consistency,  even 
a  mistaken  consistency,  is  the  only  quality  which  foreign  policy  need 
possess  in  the  East.  We  have  slipped  out  of  Syria,  we  are  no  longer 
reckoned  with  in  Persia:  the  Mohammedan  world  is  one  and  in- 
divisible, and  every  step  we  take  to  the  rear  will  assuredly  be  felt  in 
India. 
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That  the  Turkish  Grovernrn-ent  fears  foreign  intervention  and 
control  in  the  Jebel  Druze,  to  the  east  of  the  Hauran,  is  shown  by 
: 'is  extreme  unwillingness  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  the  country. 
I  myself  was  met  by  an  unqualified  refusal ;  messages  arrived  from 
Damascus  to  the  nearest  telegraph  offices,  two  marches  away,  saying 
lihat  I  was  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  if  I  had  not 
taken  the  matter  into  my  own  hands  and  stolen  a  march  upon  my 
adversaries  while  they  slept  I  should  still  be  negotiating  with  the 
<jrovernor  of  Bosrah  eski  Sham.  Once  in  the  Draze  mountain  I 
had  only  to  announce  my  nationality  to  be  received  everywhere  with 
uhe  most  open-handed  hospitality  :  you  need  no  other  introduction 
i;o  a  Druze  sheikh  than  the  fact  that  you  are  English.  I  arrived  at 
an  interesting  moment ;  the  captives  of  the  war  of  '95-6  were  on 
;,he  point  of  being  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  my  first  host  was  a 
:nember  of  the  great  Atrash  family  who  had  returned  five  days 
before  from  his  prison  in  Damascus. 

Anything  more  profoundly  unreasonable  than  Turkish  policy  in 
the  Jebel  Druze  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  At  one  moment 
•.;hey  attempt  to  hold  the  country  by  force  (the  force  being  always 
inadequate),  at  another  they  abandon  it  so  completely  that  they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reconquering  it.  They  have  esta- 
blished a  garrison  at  Suedah,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
iiauran  Mountain,  and  laid  a  telegraph  wire  thither  from  Damascus ; 
outside  Suedah  they  have  so  little  authority  that  the  soldiers  dare 
?iot  leave  the  barracks  for  fear  of  being  murdered.  The  whole 
history  is  one  long  series  of  mistakes  and  contradictions ;  war  is  not 
war,  nor  is  peace  peace,  but  both  are  a  vehicle  for  the  treachery 
which  is  always  resorted  to  at  the  last.  In  '96,  for  instance, 
the  Druzes  retreated  unsubdued  into  the  volcanic  fastnesses  of  the 
Leja,  where  they  prepared  to  hold  out  for  an  indefinite  time ;  the 
Turks  summoned  them  home  with  a  general  amnesty,  and  when 
they  had  settled  down  peacefully  in  their  villages  they  found  them- 
selves encircled  on  a  certain  night  by  soldiers,  who  carried  off 
hundreds  of  them,  into  captivity.  This  is  a  story  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  or  forgiven ;  it  was  repeated  to  me  by  every  sheikh  in 
turn :  '  We  returned  with  the  peace  of  God  and  the  peace  of  th« 
Sultan,  and  they  fell  upon  us,  the  accursed ! '  Shibly  Beg,  the  head 
of  the  Atrash  house,  was  lured  into  Suedah  under  the  protection  of 
a  flag  of  truce,  seized,  bound,  and  dragged  to  Damascus.  He  has 
recently  been  loaded  with  honours  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Pasha. 
Will  he  forget  the  day  when  every  Mohammedan  spat  upon  him  in 
the  streets  of  Damascus?  My  host,  Yahya  Beg,  the  brother  of 
Shibly,  who  was  performing  his  duties  as  an  officer  in  the  Sultan's 
army  in  Damascus,  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  and  thrown  into 
prison.  He  returned  to  find  his  house  in  ruins,  his  family  decimated 
and  dispersed.  Is  it  likely  that  he  will  turn  into  the  loyal  subject  of 
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such  a  master?  When  I  was  in  Beyrout  in  June,  a  shipload  of 
liberated  Druze  prisoners  arrived  from  Constantinople.  They  had 
been  interviewed  by  the  Sultan,  who  had  presented  them  with  robes 
of  honour  and  impressed  upon  them  that  they  were  to  regard  him  as 
a  loving  father ;  they  professed  to  have  been  touched  to  the  heart, 
but  I  fancy  they  knew  clearly  that  the  peace  of  God  and  the  peace 
of  the  Sultan  means  as  little  now  as  it  did  before.  The  position  of 
the  Turkish  officials  in  Damascus  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one. 
Nazim  Pasha,  the  long-suffering  Vali,  himself  well  disposed  towards 
the  Druzes,  and  always  eager  to  keep  the  peace,  was  disgusted  by 
the  sudden  reversal  of  Ottoman  policy  and  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  not,  however,  accepted. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace.  The  Druzes  have  determined 
to  establish  in  the  Jebel  Hauran  an  imperium  in  imperio;  they 
refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  or  to  furnish  soldiers  to  the  Turkish  army. 
The  Turks  cannot  seriously  contemplate  allowing  a  state  of  affairs  to 
go  on  to  which  they  could  put  an  end  by  a  few  years  of  firm  good 
governmenj,  but  up  to  the  present  moment  they  have  done  nothing 
but  convince  the  Druzes  of  their  own  strength  and  importance.  The 
old  wrongs  cry  to  Heaven  and  fresh  causes  of  discord  are  easily  to  be 
found  in  the  unquenchable  hatred  existing  between  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  the  Hauran  plain  and  the  Druzes  of  the  Mountain. 
There  is  blood  between  them.  The  Hawarni  will  raid,  as  they 
frequently  do,  an  outlying  village  and  carry  off  one  of  the  beautiful 
Druze  women,  the  case  will  be  brought  before  the  authorities  in 
Damascus,  who  will  invariably  decide  in  favour  of  the  Faithful,  and 
the  Druzes  will  again  fly  to  arms.  Their  women  are  a  constant 
source  of  disturbance ;  when  they  are  brought  into  the  question  the 
Druzes  are  absolutely  uncompromising.  One  of  the  best  traits  in 
their  character  is  their  chivalry  to  all  women,  and  as  regards  their 
own,  they  will  never,  under  any  conditions,  allow  one  of  them  to 
enter  a  Mohammedan  harem.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  last  war  was 
that  Memduh  Pasha,  of  evil  Armenian  reputation,  tried  to  secure  an 
Atrash  girl  for  his  son. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  pleasant  country  of  little  hills  will 
never  be  given  the  opportunity  of  developing.  That  it  could  support 
a  much  larger  population  is  shown  by  the  countless  ruined  stone 
villages  of  the  Hellenistic  colonies.  For  one  that  is  reinhabited 
there  are  ten  lying  desolate,  and  if  the  Druzes  could  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  they  might  turn  the  Hauran  Mountain 
into  a  province  as  rich  and  as  prosperous  as  the  Lebanon.  They,  too, 
are  a  ruling  race.  The  Arabs  of  the  eastern  desert,  who  come  in  to 
pasture  their  herds  of  camels  on  the  deep  rich  grass,  are  like  an 
inferior  order  of  creation  beside  them.  '  We  use  them  as  servants  to 
keep  our  flocks,'  said  my  guide  simply.  In  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion they  are  immensely  superior  to  their  neighbours ;  I  have  not 
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heard  purer  Arabic  than  I  occasionally  heard  in  the  Jebel  Druze. 
They  keep  a  keen  eye  upon  foreign  affairs  and  are  extremely  well 
informed  on  most  questions.  I  found  them  eager  to  hear  all  the 
details  I  could  give  them  of  the  Boer  war;  they  spoke  of  Lord 
Eoberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  by  name,  and  asked  me  whether  our 
troops  had  reached  Pretoria.  I  was  considerably  impressed  by  the 
Druze  Emissary  to  the  Vali,  an  unofficial  ambassador  residing  at 
Danesan,  Suleim  Nofel  by  name.  He  was  a  perfect  man  of  the 
world,  and  I  should  say  a  wily  and  subtle  diplomatist.  I  met  him 
lunching  with  Yahya  Beg  and  he  was  the  only  guest  present  who 
told  me  nothing.  As  is  always  the  case  when  there  is  no  interested 
party  to  stir  up  enmities  the  Druzes  of  the  Hauran  Mountain  live 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Christians — it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Druzes  and  Christians,  or  Christians  and  Mohammedans  can  live 
together,  but  never  Druzes  and  Mohammedans.  Many  of  the 
Fouthern  villages  contain  a  large  Christian  population  of  refugees 
from  Turkish  rule,  and  Christian  schoolmasters  preside  over  a  mixed 
olass  of  Druze  and  Christian  children.  Though  they  pride  themselves 
on  having  no  Government — the  Government  on  their  lips  always 
means  the  Turk — my  experience  of  their  country  is  that  it  is  the 
safest  in  Syria.  While  I  was  with  them  I  never  needed  a  watchman 
in  my  camp  by  night,  I  rode  all  over  the  hills  with  no  other  servant 
than  a  Druze  boy  whom  I  took  merely  as  a  guide,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  woman  could  travel  there  unarmed  and  un- 
uttended  with  a  saddle-bag  full  of  gold. 

The  Druze  problem  is  not  one  which  can  be  relegated  entirely  to 
theoretic  politics,  for  the  disturbances  in  the  Hauran  Mountain  are 
a  constant  menace  to  Mount  Lebanon,  where  we,  together  with  the 
other  Great  Powers,  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
In  spite  of  jealousies  bet  ween  the  great  sheikhs,  the  Druze  community 
is  bound  together  by  ties  too  close  to  admit  of  the  Lebanon  and 
Hermon  districts  standing  quietly  by  when  their  brothers  appeal  to 
them  for  help.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Powers  will  intervene 
before  some  great  catastrophe  occurs  :  Lord  Cromer  will  not  invite 
the  Atrash,  the'Hajar,  the  Awarmeri  and  their  like  to  settle  in 
Egypt,  as  I  was  seriously  bidden  to  encourage  him  to  do,  nor  would 
I  (though  my  hosts  have  laid  me  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude) 
Counsel  him  in  that  direction.  He  would  find  them  troublesome 
inmates.  But  it  is  more  than  likely,  given  the  incapacity  which  the 
Turks  have  exhibited  and  the  warlike  qualities  of  their  adversaries, 
that  the  catastrophe  will  occur.  They  themselves  say  that  the  days 
of  dissension  are  over ;  the  Jebel  Hauran  will  call  and  the  Lebanon 
will  answer,  and  war  will  spread  from  mountain  to  mountain.  The 
ferocity  of  the  Druzes  has  not  diminished  since  the  year  '60; 
they  will  wipe  out  old  scores  with  a  ruthless  hand,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  predict  on  which  side  the  victory  will  fall,  the  final 
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settlement  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  whether  we  choose  to 
extend  our  former  protection  to  them,  if,  indeed,  we  are  still  able  to 
protect  those  who  look  to  us  in  Syria. 

I  have  touched  on  a  small  portion  of  a  very  large  subject.  The 
East  of  Jordan  might  be  made  to  include  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  but  the  politics  of  the  desert  are  outside  the 
sphere  of  my  knowledge.  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  limits  of  town 
life  are  virtually  the  limits  of  civilisation.  The  Bedouin,  that 
romantic  survival  of  an  earlier  world,  will  carry  their  black  tents 
across  the  desert  from  spring  to  spring,  camels  and  camel-lifting  will 
continue  to  be  the  only  subjects  of  interest,  and  war  the  only  serious 
occupation,  whoever  rules  in  Constantinople.  But  the  Turk  is  not 
dead  yet ;  he  is  still  playing  an  important  part  in  the  government 
of  the  East,  a  part  which  no  other  Power  is  in  a  position  to  assume, 
and  which  he  is  strong  enough  to  defend  against  the  foreign 
influences  which  are  creeping  over  Western  Syria. 

GERTRUDE  LOWTHIAN  BELL. 


1902 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
HAINAULT  FOREST 


MR.  EDWARD  NORTH  BUXTON  has  recently  placed  before  the  public  a 
scheme  for  creating  a  large  open  space  on  the  east  of  London,  on  the 
site  of  what  was  once  Hainault  Forest.  If  the  arrangements 
suggested  are  carried  out,  an  area  of  nearly  eight  hundred  acres  in 
one  block — a  hundred  acres  more  than  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Oardens  reckoned  together — will  be  provided  on  the  high  ground 
rear  Chigwell  Row,  while  a  smaller  plot  of  about  seventy  acres  will 
form  a  sort  of  outlier  on  the  approach  from  Woodford  Station.  The 
whole  of  the  land  was  once  open  forest,  and  some  of  it  is  still  very 
beautiful  woodland.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  it  is  within  the  •  Greater 
London  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  within  a  short  distance  are 
half  a  dozen  districts  each  with  a  population  which  would  respectably 
f  irnish  forth  a  county  town,  and  one  which  numbers  more  inhabi- 
tants than  the  South  African  Republic  contained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war.  These  districts  have  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  as  the  increase  is  due,  not  to 
any  accidental  circumstance,  but  to  the  proximity  of  London,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  process  will  be  continued.  In  any  case  the 
provision  of  abundant  open  spaces  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  an  area 
would  command  sympathy.  But  there  are  special  features  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  scheme  which  make  it  more  than  usually  interesting. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposal  is  significant  of  the  startling  change 
of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  open  spaces  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Hainault  Forest  was  condemned  as  useless  to  the  public,  and  dis- 
afforested, in  1851 ;  in  1902  we  are  endeavouring  to  reconvert  a  large 
area  of  the  destroyed  forest  from  arable  land  to  woodland. 

To  most  Londoners  of  the  present  day  the  name  of  Hainault 
Forest  calls  up  no  associations,  and  even  needs  explanation.  Epping 
Forest  is  familiar  enough,  but  what  was  Hainault?  Up  to  1851 
Epping  and  Hainault  were  but  different  sections  of  the  Forest  of 
Essex  or  Waltham.  This  great  forest  was,  in  the  reigns  of  aggressive 
Korman  sovereigns,  enlarged  until  it  extended  over  most  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  but,  at  times  when  the  power  of  the 
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nobles  and  land -owners  prevailed  was  limited  to  the  area  presently 
described.     Charles  the  First  revived  the  Koyal  claims  with  a  view, 
not  to  sport,  but  to  exacting  fines  for  breaches  of  the  forest  law, 
and   thus   replenishing  his  coffers  without  the  aid  of  Parliament. 
Lively  controversies  ensued;  and  finally,  in  1641,  the  bounds  of  the 
forest  were  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  declared  to  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  what  they  were  then  ascertained  to  be,  a 
curious  example  of  the  far-reaching  powers  of  the  British  Legislature. 
As  thus  ascertained,  the  forest  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  high- 
road to  Komford  and  Colchester,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kiver  Lee. 
Northwards  the  forest  stretched  as  far  as  Nazing  and  Epping,  and 
eastwards  as  far  as  Stapleford  Abbots  ;  but  the  boundaries  on  these 
sides  are  irregular  and  difficult  to  describe.     Substantially  the  forest 
comprised  all  the  land  between  the  Lee  and  the  little  Eiver  Koding, 
which  empties  into  Barking  Creek,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Rodin g  all 
the  land  between  that  river  and  a  still  smaller  stream  which  subse- 
quently develops  into  the  river  Rom.     Still  further  to  the  east  was  the 
Liberty  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  which  was  at  one  time  within  the 
forest,  but  was  severed  from  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second, 
who  gave  it  to  Queen  Isabella  in  dower.     It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  all  the  land  we  have  described  was  open  woodland. 
A  great  part  of  every  Royal  Forest  consisted  of  enclosed  lands  ;  there 
were  always  villages  and  often  considerable  market  towns  within  its 
ambit.     In  Waltham  Forest,  for  example,  were  Waltham  Cross  and 
Epping,  besides  many  smaller  places.     All  the  enclosed  lands  were 
subject  to  the  forest  laws.     Except  by  special  licence  no  man  might 
cut  down  his  private  wood.     No  lands  could  be  newly  put  under  the 
plough ;  no  new  buildings  of  any  kind  could  be  erected ;  and  no  fence 
put  up  which  could  not  be  surmounted  by  a  doe  and  her  fawn.     The 
royal  deer,  in  fact,  had  the  roam  of  the  whole  district,  and  their  lives 
were  as  sacred  as  those  of  men.     No  greyhounds  or  other  dogs  of  sport 
could  be  kept,  and  mastiffs,  though  they  were  allowed  for  the  defence 
of  the  house,  had  to  be  '  expeditated,'  i.e.  to  have  the  three  claws  of 
the  fore-foot  struck  off,  to  incapacitate  them  from  following  the  deer. 
But  while  the  forest  laws  thus  extended  to  enclosed  lands,  and 
hampered   their  free   and  profitable   use,  they  applied   still   more 
strictly  to  the  open  lands  of  the  forest.     In  every  forest  there  were 
large  tracts  of  waste  land,  partly  wood,  and  partly  moor  or  heath. 
Over  these  tracts  not  only  the  royal  deer,  but   the   cattle  of  the 
inhabitants  within  the  forest  pastured  at  will ;  no  enclosure  could  be 
made,  and  the  woods  were  strictly  preserved  as  covert  for  the  deer. 
This  open  land  constituted  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  and  when  the 
forest  system  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  enclosed  lands  were  in 
practice  emancipated  from  the  restrictions  we  have  described,  the 
open  lands — the  waste  and  commonable  lands  of  the  forest — came  to 
be  looked   upon   as  synonymous   with  the  forest  itself.     Now,  in 
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Waltham  Forest  there  were  two  great  stretches  of  open  woodland— 
the  one  running  in  a  long  crescent  from  Wanstead  Flats  to  beyond 
Epping,  the  other  lying  in  a  more  compact  mass  on  the  high  land  to 
the  east  of  the  Rodin g.     The  first  of  these  became  known  as  Epping 
Forest,  the  town  of  Epping  being  situate  near  its  northern  extremity ; 
the  second  as  Hainault  Forest.     Epping  Forest  may  be  put,  roughly, 
at  about  7,000,  Hainault  at  about  4,000  acres.     In  the  course  of  the 
investigations  made  during  the  great  litigation  which  resulted  in  the 
rescue  of  Epping  Forest,  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence,  showing 
the  essential  unity  of  the  two  forests,  came  to  light.     Under  the 
forest  system  each  parish  in  the  forest  appointed  (usually  in  vestry) 
an  officer  called  a  reeve  and  four  assistants,  who  were  sworn  in  at  the 
Forest  Courts,  and  whose  principal  duty  it  was  to  mark  all  cattle 
(horses  and  horned  stock,  not  sheep)  turned  on  to  the  forest  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish.     For  this  purpose  a   marking-iron  was 
used,  and  notwithstanding  the  disorder  into  which  the  forest  system 
had  fallen  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century,  it  was  found 
possible,  in  the  great  suit,  to  produce  or  to  trace  the  whole  series 
of  these  marking-irons.     Each  iron  bore  a  crown  and  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  not  the  initial  letter  of  the  parish,  but  one  of  a  series. 
Thus,  the  iron  for  Waltham  was  a  crown  surmounting  an  A,  that  for 
Ohigwell  a  crown  combined  with  an  H,  and  so  on.     Now,  if  the  two 
open  forests  of  Epping  and  Hainault  had  been  in  any  way  distinct, 
or  even  if  the  pasture  rights  had  been  confined  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  stretches  of  open  land,  the  lettering  of  the  marking-irons  would 
obviously  have  run  in  two  separate  series,  one  for  Epping  and  one 
ibr  Hainault.     But  this  was  not  so.     One  alphabetical  seiies,  extend- 
ing from  A  to  R,  ran  impartially  over  both  sides  of  the  forest,  over 
Epping  and  Hainault.     Moreover,  one  parish,  that  of  Chigwell,  ran 
into  the  centre  of  each  division.     Nevertheless,  the  two  large  tracts 
of  waste  were  so  widely  and  definitely  separated,  and  each  was  so 
ample  in  itself,  that  in  practice  there  was  little  intercourse  between 
them.      In  winter  the    Roding   usually  overflowed   its   banks   and 
flooded  the  valley,  thus  at  times  interposing  an  insuperable  bar  to 
i  ntercourse.     Hence  the  two  forests  came  to  be  looked  on  as  distinct, 
and  when  the  movement  for  enclosure  was  at  its  height  they  were 
differently  treated.     This  was  perhaps  a  lucky  accident  for  London, 
for   while   the   interest   of  the   Crown   in   Epping   alone   was   not 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  Parliamentary  enclosure,  in 
Hainault  the  case  was  different ;    and,  had  the  whole  forest  been 
treated  as  one,  Epping  might  have  been  enclosed  merely  because  the 
Crown  wanted  a  large  slice  of  Hainault. 

The  difference  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  forest,  from  the 
Crown  point  of  view,  lay  in  this.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  most  of  the  manors  in  both  divisions  came  into  the 
Lands  of  the  Crown,  the  Abbey  of  Waltham,  the  Abbey  of  Barking, 
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and  other  smaller  religious  houses  having  large  possessions  in  the 
forest.  On  the  Epping  side  all  the  manors  were  granted  out  again, 
and  with  each  manor  passed  so  much  of  the  soil  of  the  open  forest  as 
lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  manor.  Thus,  in  Epping  the  Crown 
owned  no  soil  in  the  open  forest,  but  merely  the  right  to  keep  deer, 
unmolested,  wherever  they  chose  to  roam,  and  the  right  to  insist  on 
the  preservation  of  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest  as  covert.  In 
Hainault,  on  the  contrary,  the  Crown  retained  the  soil  of  some  two 
thousand  acres  of  woodland  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Barking — the  King's  Woods.  As  the  soil  of  the  open  forest  was  per- 
fectly useless  to  any  owner  while  the  Crown  enjoyed  fores tal  rights  over 
it,  the  difference  does  not  strike  one  as  being  very  material.  But  at 
a  time  when  the  ideal  of  the  reformer  was  absolute  private  ownership 
in  land,  and  the  landed  interest  of  the  country  was  predominant  in 
Parliament,  for  some  not  very  intelligible  reason  great  store  was  set 
on  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  soil  of  waste  land, 
while  every  other  kind  of  right — whether  the  right  of  pasture  of  the 
commoner,  or  the  right  of  forest  of  the  Crown — was  looked  upon  as  a 
little  fantastic  and  very  inconvenient.  Consequently  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  considering  that  they  had  a  valuable  property  in 
Hainault  Forest,  and  scarcely  any  interest  in  Epping,  began  to  turn 
their  property  to  account ;  and,  absolutely  unable  to  understand  that 
a  beautiful  tract  of  woodland  might  be  a  valuable  national  possession 
in  itself,  they  obtained  from  Parliament  an  Act  for  the  disafforesta- 
tion  of  Hainault  Forest,  and  the  allotment  to  the  Crown  of  its  share 
in  the  open  forest  freed  from  all  common  rights.  Epping  they  did 
not  think  worth  enclosing ;  but  they  were  quite  willing  to  help  the 
lords  of  manors  to  enclose.  So  they  offered  to  sell  the  forestal  rights 
to  the  lords  at  the  price  of  about  51.  an  acre.  We  know  the  result. 
The  lords,  being  relieved  from  the  only  restraining  power  they 
feared,  resolved  to  set  the  commoners  at  defiance,  and  to  turn  the 
open  forest  into  building  land.  They  actually  enclosed  3,000  acres, 
when,  almost  simultaneously,  Mr.  Fawcett  induced  the  House  of 
Commons,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  to 
make  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and 
the  Corporation  of  London,  through  the  happy  accident  of  possessing 
common  rights  in  respect  of  a  cemetery  at  Ilford,  was  able  to  enter 
the  field  as  a  commoner  and  to  challenge  the  enclosures.  Some  five 
or  six  years  of  most  vigorous  controversy  ensued,  and  finally  5,600 
acres  of  the  old  forest  waste — some  actually  reclaimed  from  the 
plough  and  the  gardener's  spade — were  transferred  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  as  a  pleasure  ground  for  the  metropolis. 
In  the  meantime,  the  enclosure  of  Hainault  Forest  proceeded  in 
a  regular  and  peaceable  manner.  The  first  Act  passed,  that  of  1851, 
merely  disafforested  the  district,  and  gave  the  Crown  an  allotment 
in  lieu  of  all  its  rights.  On  the  area  thus  allotted,  some  1,700  acres, 
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there  were  100,000  timber  trees,  besides  smaller  growth.  The 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  were  ardent  agriculturists,  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  half  measures.  The  timber  was  felled  and 
cut  up  by  a  steam  saw  on  the  spot ;  the  roots  were  stubbed ;  and  at 
an  €>xpense  of  40,000^.  two  or  three  farms  were  created,  which  in  1863 
were  bringing  in  a  rental  of  4,0001.  a  year.  The  lords  of  adjoining 
manors  were  not  slow  to  emulate  this  bright  example.  After  the 
Crown  was  satisfied,  there  remained  over  2,000  acres  of  open  wood- 
land, subject  to  the  indiscriminate  exercise  of  rights  on  the  part  of 
some  half-dozen  parishes.  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  division 
between  these  parishes,  and  this  was  effected  under  the  authority  of 
a  second  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1858.  Each  parish  was  thus 
left  with  a  piece  of  the  old  forest  for  its  own  use,  the  soil  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  inhabitants  (in  legal  phrase,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  in  the  parish)  being  entitled  to  rights 
of  pasture.  In  order  to  abolish  the  common  thus  left,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  parish  to  the  much  desired  condition  of  private  land,  one 
more  step  was  necessary — an  enclosure  carried  out  under  ordinary 
conditions.  By  the  aid  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  every  parish 
common  save  one  was  cut  up  and  allotted  among  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  the  landowners,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  forest  was 
at  last  complete.  Happily  there  was  one  exception.  The  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Lambourn,  father,  we  believe,  of  the  present 
Colonel  Mark  Lockwood,  the  member  for  the  Epping  division  of 
Essex,  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  prevalent  rage 
for  converting  woods,  commons,  and  pastures  into  arable  land.  He 
did  not  apply  for  an  enclosure  of  the  Lambourn  parish  allotment ;  and 
it  remains,  a  bit  of  old  Hainault  Forest,  to  the  present  day.  Its  oaks 
and  hornbeam  still  rise  out  of  the  protecting  briars  and  brambles  ; 
its  glades  and  lawns  are  still  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  cattle  of  the 
parish,  though  in  fact  the  common  rights  are  not,  we  believe,  fully 
exercised.  In  the  place  of  commoners,  gipsies  have  taken  possession 
of  the  land.  Excluded  first  from  Hainault  Forest  by  its  enclosure, 
and  next  from  Epping  Forest  by  its  regulation  as  an  open  space, 
they  have  found  a  last  refuge  in  Lambourn.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
not  very  good  neighbours,  and  they  undoubtedly  help  themselves 
occasionally  to  a  tree  or  two.  But  one  feels  a  certain  tenderness  for 
thej-e  last  representatives  of  the  nomadic  life;  perhaps,  in  the  final 
adjustment,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  avoid  inflicting  any  great 
hardship  upon  them. 

tt  is  the  fortunate  survival  of  the  Lambourn  allotment  of 
Haiaault  Forest  which  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Buxton  the  scheme  he 
presents  to  the  public.  A  tract  of  188  acres  of  woodland  is  worth 
having  in  itself,  and,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  consequence  of 
the  disafforestation,  has  some  claim  upon  the  trees,  an  arrangement 
by  which  these  should  be  definitely  secured,  and  the  land  put  under 
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suitable  guardianship,  is  eminently  desirable.     Next  to  the  open  wood 
is  another  portion  of  the  Lambourn  allotment  lying  in  a  different 
manor.     Part  of  this  consists  of  an  open  piece  of  green  sward  adjoining 
the  high  road  by  Chigwell  Eow.     Other  portions  have  been  roughly 
enclosed,  but  not  in  any  way  converted  from  their  former  state.  By  the 
addition  of  this  land,  the  remnant  of  forest  reaches  240  acres.     So 
much  for  the  land  which  has  never  been  effectually  reclaimed.     Most 
persons  would  have  been  contented  with  the  rescue  of  this  fragment. 
Not  so  Mr.  Buxton.     In  immediate  contiguity  is  a  stretch  of  arable 
land  of  about  fifty  acres,  which  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  King's 
Woods  in  1851.     The  Crown  has  never  been  divested  of  its  property 
in  this  land,  but  by  some  strange  accident  it  has  been  enclosed  and 
tilled  without  interruption  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  a  neighbour- 
ing manorial  lord.     As  time  does  not  run  against  the  Crown,  this 
land  is  evidently  in  a  very  peculiar  position.     But  a  landlord  with 
thirty  years'  undisturbed  possession  is  not  likely  to  yield  without 
a  struggle ;  and  it  was  thought  wise  by  Mr.  Buxton  and  his  advisers 
to  arrange  peaceably  for  the  addition  of  this  land  to  the  reclaimed 
forest,  rather  than  to  stir  up  troubles  and  lead  everyone  to  stand  on 
his  strict  rights.     Overtures  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  for  public 
purposes  were  very  reasonably  met,  and  thus  the  total  area  of  the 
reconstituted  forest  was  raised  to  close  upon  300  acres.     With  that 
courage  which  comes  of  conviction,   Mr.  Buxton  then  approached 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.     One  of  the  farms  which 
was  formed  by  the  clearance  of  the  King's  Woods  immediately  adjoins 
the  wood  of  Lambourn  on  the  east.     It  comprises  475  acres  ;  and 
though  of  all   its  pristine  sylvan  beauties  there  remains   but  one 
clump  of  wind-worried  trees  on  the  summit  of  Dog   Kennel   Hill, 
the  land  itself  is  beautiful  in  its  contours.     It  rises  in  two  places 
to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  hill-sides  fall  in  gentle 
and   overlapping  lines.     From   its   higher   ground   the  eye  ranges 
westwards  to  the  wooded  ridges  of  Epping  Forest,  eastwards  over 
the  hedge-row  elms  of  Essex,  and  southwards  across  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.     Its    southern  corner   touches  the  road  to  Komford,  but 
three  short  miles  away,   and  rapidly  spreading   towards   it.     This 
farm,  Fox  Burrows  Farm,  the  Office  of  Woods  has  offered  to  sell  for 
the  purposes  of  the  reconstructed  forest  at  agricultural  value.     Thus 
the  land  which  is  in  offer  to  the  public,  and  which  is  to  constitute 
the  principal  block  of  the  Hainault  Forest  of  the  future,  reaches  in 
extent  to  about  780  acres. 

There  is,  however,  a  detached  bit  of  forest  which  Mr.  Buxton 
also  commends  to  the  public  attention.  About  half-way  between 
Wood  ford  Station  and  Chigwell  Eow  is  Grange  Hill  Forest.  It  has 
always,  we  believe,  lain  apart  from  the  main  stretch  of  forestal 
waste,  and  appears  formerly  to  have  possessed  the  quaint  name  of 
Tom-at- Wood's.  Under  the  enclosure  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
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the  Lord  of  Chigwell  Manor,  and  has  been  enclosed.  Its  trees  and 
vert  have,  however,  been  scarcely  touched,  and  it  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  bit  of  natural  woodland.  Of  this  wood  also  Mr.  Buxton 
has  obtained  an  offer  at  a  reasonable  price,  though  at  one  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  exemplifies,  by  comparison,  the  effect  on  land  values 
of  the  proximity  of  railways  and  the  consequent  spread  of  houses. 

Here  then  is  the  opportunity  of  rescuing  two  fragments  of  the 
old  forest  which  our  fathers,  not  foreseeing  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  London,  condemned  to  destruction.  Invaluable  as  open  spaces, 
their  value  is  enhanced  by  their  history  and  by  the  traces  they  still 
bear  of  their  ancient  state.  An  old  English  forest  has  a  subtle 
charm  of  its  own.  Its  woodlands  are  not  the  dense  jungle  of 
untamed  nature ;  still  less  are  they  the  timber-nursery  dear  to  the 
professional  forester,  or  the  ornamental  park  or  plantation  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  Man  has  had  a  share  in  their  making,  but  the 
means  he  has  used  have  not  been  axe,  and  fence,  and  seedling,  but 
the  bite  and  tread  of  the  deer  which  he  preserved  for  his  pleasure, 
and  the  cattle  which  he  reared  for  his  use.  These  four-footed 
foresters  have  produced  an  endless  variety  of  grove  and  thicket, 
lawn  and  glade.  Here,  where  the  ground  is  moist  and  falls  gently, 
sweet  grass  grows,  and  a  long  stretch  of  turf,  almost  fit  for  a  bowling- 
green,  is  hardly  broken  by  a  single  bush.  There,  again,  is  a  more 
swampy,  reedy  patch,  where  the  cattle  love  to  cool  their  feet  in  the 
soft  ground.  Elsewhere  the  pasture  runs  in  and  out  of  clumps  of 
trees  and  bushes,  the  wide-spreading  oak  or  the  sturdy  hornbeam 
rising  out  of  a  protecting  patch  of  briar  or  bramble.  Between  the 
larger  trees  grow  holly,  crab-apple,  and  sometimes  yew,  while 
bracken — vivid  green  in  spring  and  rich  ochre  in  autumn — forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  picture.  In  more  open  land,  gorse  spreads,  or 
heather  paints  the  hill-side.  Occasionally,  the  great  trees  assert 
themselves,  and,  having  formed  a  sufficient  company  for  mutual 
protection,  hold  the  ground  alone,  and  meet  aloft  in  aisle-like 
branchings.  Different  forests  have  their  peculiarities.  Mostly,  the 
timber  trees  of  a  forest  are  oak  and  beech  ;  ash  and  elm  are  seldom  to 
be  seen.  Epping  Forest  has  its  full  supply  of  beech  ;  it  also  bears 
much  hornbeam,  a  wood  absent  entirely,  we  believe,  from  the  New 
Forest.  The  remaining  fragments  of  Hainault  are  quite  peculiar  in 
this,  that  they  are  destitute  of  beech  ;  their  timber  is  oak  and  horn- 
beam. 

But  while  London's  new  pleasure-ground  derives  a  high  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  perpetuates  an  old  forest,  it  has  also  an 
interest  of  another  kind.  It  will  consist  partly  of  land  actually 
reclaimed  from  the  plough  for  purposes  of  recreation.  One  can 
imagine  the  shudder  with  which  our  forefathers  of  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  received  such  a  proposal.  To  convert  land  actually 
producing  food  to  a  state  of  idleness,  in  which  it  should  minister  only 
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to  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  would  have  been  an  unintelligible 
step  to  the  ardent  agricultural  apostles  of  whom  Arthur  Young  was 
the  forerunner.  And  even  at  the  present  day  the  proposal  is  almost 
without  precedent.  In  Epping  Forest  farm  land  was  here  and  there 
brought  back  into  the  forest;  but  it  was  land  which  had  been 
illegally  enclosed,  and  should  never  have  been  tilled.  In  Hainault 
the  law  has  set  its  seal  upon  the  creation  of  Fox  Burrows  Farm  out 
of  forest  woodland ;  it  is  now  suggested,  that  for  the  public  benefit 
the  -wheels  should  be  reversed,  and  that  by  due  process  of  law 
arable  fields  should  again  become  unproductive  recreation  ground. 
In  the  main,  no  doubt,  this  change  of  view  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  altogether  abnormal  phenomenon  of  London.  The 
huge  London  of  the  present  day  is  a  Victorian  creation.  The 
population  of  the  county,  or  metropolis,  is  now  much  more  than 
double  what  it  was  on  the  late  Queen's  accession.  In  1841  London 
numbered  less  than  two  millions ;  it  now  houses  four  millions  and 
a  half.  Suburbs  outside  the  county  then  scarcely  existed ;  now 
they  add  two  millions  of  their  own.  An  ever-increasing  province 
of  houses,  swallowing  up  all  greenery  which  is  not  specially 
protected,  demands  exceptional  treatment.  But  there  are  other 
causes  which  have  combined  to  bring  about  so  notable  a  revolution 
of  ideas.  The  advance  of  material  civilisation  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  means  of  communication  has  tended,  in  spite  of 
absurd  fiscal  barriers,  to  make  the  whole  world  one,  and  has  enabled 
a  crowded  population  to  obtain  quickly  and  certainly  its  supplies 
of  food  from  new  countries,  while  it  uses  its  own  land  to  satisfy  other 
wants.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  constantly  widening 
sympathy  amongst  different  degrees  of  men,  so  that  conditions  of 
life  which  were  at  one  time  thought  of  as  proper  only  to  certain 
classes  have  been  recognised  as  desirable  for  all.  And  yet  again, 
many  things  which  to  that  curious  compound  of  the  commercial 
instinct  and  the  Puritan  creed  long  reigning  in  England  seemed 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration  have  been  accepted  as  of  high 
value.  The  writer  remembers  being  much  struck  by  some  evidence 
given  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  many  years  ago,  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Glutton.  Mr.  Glutton  was  an  eminent  land  agent,  and 
a  worthy  exponent  of  the  views  prevalent  when  enclosure  was  in 
favour.  Advocating  the  enclosure  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Mr.  Glutton 
assumed  as  axioms,  that,  while  a  wealthy  landowner  might  very 
properly  keep  land  idle  for  his  own  pleasure,  it  would  be  scandalous 
in  the  nation  to  preserve  a  forest  as  an  open  space  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  people.  Such  matters  as  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  a  cultivation 
of  the  sense  of  beauty,  even  the  means  of  enjoying  outdoor  sports, 
were  not  worth  consideration  from  a  national  point  of  view  by  serious 
administrators  and  legislators.  That  mode  of  thought  is  well  nigh 
gone.  It  is  admitted  now,  that  it  is  true  of  the  people  at  large,  a& 
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well  as  of  the  fortunate  few,  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Ample  means,  for  all,  of  breathing  fresh  air,  of  taking  exercise,  of 
refreshing  the  eye  by  the  exquisite  forms  and  colours  of  tree  and 
flower  and  grass,  are  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  of  a  well- 
ordered  national  life.  ,  : 

But  while  Mr.  Buxton  has  shown  his  courage  in  proposing  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  recreation  ground,  his  foresight  in 
launching  his  scheme,  while  it  is  easily  practicable,  is  equally  to  be 
praised.  Many  parks  and  gardens  have  been  formed  in  London  and 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  provinces  during  recent  years.  But  they  have 
been  formed  at  great  expense,  because  the  land  saved  could  have  been 
sold  for  building  at  a  high  price.  For  instance,  the  largest  addition 
by  purchase  to  the  open  spaces  of  London  is  that  of  Parliament  Hill 
and  the  adjacent  fields,  which  were  annexed  to  Hampstead  Heath 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  price  paid  for  this  land  varied  from 
1,000£.  to  1,500£.  an  acre.  London  was  actually  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  the  builder  clamorous  to  enter  and  destroy.  In  the  present 
case,  London  is  advancing  with  a  step  which  nothing  can  stay,  but 
she  has  still  some  distance  to  traverse  before  she  reaches  Hainault 
Forest.  Like  an  invading  army  she  enters  the  country  along  the 
lines  of  railway.  West  Ham — which  is  synonymous  with  Stratford,  a 
dismal  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Eailway — is  now  a  large  town — 
as  large  as  Edinburgh — and  yet  is  wholly  without  the  county  of 
London.  From  Stratford  several  lines  diverge,  some  for  purely 
suburban  traffic,  such  as  those  to  Walthamstow,  Chingford,  and 
Epping  Forest,  one  for  Chelmsford  and  Colchester,  and  others  for 
riverside  haunts.  Along  each  line  population  is  increasing  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Fifty  years  ago  Leyton  and  Walthamstow 
together  held  less  than  9,000  persons;  now  they  contain  nearly 
200,000.  On  the  Chelmsford  line,  East  Ham  has  trebled,  and 
Ilford  has  quadrupled,  its  population  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Houses  are  rapidly  stretching  from  Ilford  towards  Komford  and 
from  Komford  towards  Ilford,  and  in  no  long  time  the  two  places 
will  have  joined  hands.  Meantime,  Hainault  Forest  lies  in  the  angle 
between  the  Epping  and  Colchester  lines,  some  two  or  three  miles 
from  any  station ;  hence,  as  yet,  it  realises  the  proximity  of  London 
mainly  in  holiday  trippers,  and  is  still  a  rural  neighbourhood.  But 
this  will  not  last  long.  A  line  has  been  authorised,  and  is  nearly 
completed,  from  Ilford  on  the  Colchester  line  to  Woodford  on  the 
Epping  line.  Along  this  line  houses  will  surely  swarm,  and  one  of 
its  stations  will  be  within  a  mile  of  the  main  block  of  the  rescued 
forest,  and  still  nearer  to  the  small  outlier  at  Wood  Grange.  As 
soon  as  this  line  is  opened  for  traffic  its  effect  will  tell  upon  the  value 
of  all  land  near  it ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  execution  of  Mr. 
Bux ton's  project  were  postponed  for  ten  years,  the  values  on  which  it 
would  be  based  would  be  widely  different.  At  present  the  land  can 
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be  obtained  at  agricultural  value  ;  the  Office  of  Woods  demands  no 
more  than  301.  an  acre  for  Fox  Burrows  Farm.     Thus,  in  seizing  this 
opportunity  the  public  will  be  playing  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  far- 
seeing  investor.     It  will  acquire  for  a  small  price,  while  there  is 
still  time,  land  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
health   and   enjoyment   of  London,  and  land  which   will   then  be 
unattainable  save  at  famine  prices.     This  feature  of  the  scheme  is  of 
especial  economic  interest.    It  realises  in  one  direction  the  aspirations 
of  those  who  would  fain  enable  a  growing  population  to  reap  the 
profit  of  its  own  growth,  instead  of  showering  it  into  the  laps  of 
private  persons.     If  London,  fifty  years  ago,  had  spent  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  or  so  in  buying  up  a  few  thousand  acres  on  its  out- 
skirts, what  might  not  have  been  done  by  means  of  the  control  thus 
obtained  and  the  profits  made  ?     Collectivism,  as  a  general  system, 
threatens  individual  liberty  too  nearly,  and  is  too  suggestive  of  an 
army  of  tyrannous  wire-pullers  and  bureaucrats,  to  be  attractive  even 
in  the  abstract ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  case  for  the  acquisition 
by  municipalities  of  land  on  their  frontiers.     Most  persons  must  wish 
success  to  the  Society  for  forming  Garden  Cities,  though  the  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  beginning  loom  large.     Sober  administra- 
tors have  been  found  to  advocate  the  taxation   of  land  values  in 
some  form.     In  these  columns  a  few  years  since  the  present  writer 
suggested  a  special  tax  for  providing  open  spaces,  to  be  levied  when 
land  was  converted  to  building  sites  :  and  no  less  an  economic  authority 
than  Professor  Marshall  has  given  expression  to  the  same  view.     Mr. 
Buxton's  scheme  realises  something  of  all  these  ideas  in  a  simple  and 
practical  way.     By  slightly  forestalling   the   market,  London  will 
provide  itself  with  fresh  air  and  some  of  the  most  valued  amenities  of 
life,  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  with  the  goodwill  and  to  the  advantage  of 
every  one  concerned. 

We  have  said  that  the  land  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  sum  ; 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  larger  block  the  price  works  out  at 
about  251.  an  acre.  For  the  price  of  an  acre  of  Parliament  Hill  Fields 
from  forty  to  sixty  acres  of  Hainault  Forest  can  be  obtained.  The 
total  sum  required  is  20,000£.  The  outlying  space  at  Wood  Grange 
stands  in  a  different  position.  Houses  are  not  far  off;  Woodford 
Station  is  near;  and  the  price  asked,  IQOl.  an  acre,  or  7,000£.  in  all, 
is  not  unreasonable.  This  difference  in  price  is  a  good  argument  in 
support  of  the  whole  scheme.  Of  municipal  authorities  to  find  the 
necessary  funds,  there  is  almost  a  plethora.  Immediately  interested 
are  East  Ham,  Ilford,  and  Komford.  The  aggregate  rateable  value 
of  these  three  places  is  about  600,000^.,  and  a  halfpenny  rate  would 
produce  about  1,2501.,  or  much  more  than  enough  to  pay  off  20,000^. 
even  in  thirty  years.  Only  a  little  farther  off  is  West  Ham.  The 
rates  of  West  Ham  are  extremely  heavy,  and  there  is  a  natural  dis- 
inclination to  add  to  them.  But  a  farthing  rate  produces  over 
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1,000£. ;  and  the  acquisition  in  advance  of  a  noble  open  space, 
readily  accessible  to  its  teeming  thousands,  ought  to  appeal  to  a 
town  composed  entirely  of  working  men  and  women.  Walthamstow 
and  Leyton  need  hardly  be  called  upon.  They  may  say  they  have 
Epping  Forest  at  their  doors  ;  but  they  should  remember  that  it  has 
t>een  given  to  them  as  a  free  gift  by  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and,  if  necessary,  they  ought  to  assist  by  way  of  thank-offering. 

The  County  Council  of  Essex  has  a  very  direct  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  growing  population  within  its  limits,  and  we  believe 
has  already  given  Mr.  Buxton  favourable  assurances.  There  remain 
the  two  great  central  authorities  of  London,  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  the  London 
County  Council.  The  Corporation  has  earned  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  the  metropolis  by  saving  Epping  Forest,  and  it  has  administered 
that  great  pleasance  with  eminent  success.  Nor  is  Epping  Forest 
the  only  open  space  which  it  has  secured,  and  which  it  maintains,  for 
the  benefit  of  London.  In  1878  it  obtained  an  Act  enabling  it  to 
acquire  and  manage  any  common  lands  outside  the  county  of 
London  and  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  City  boundary,  and 
under  this  Act  it  purchased  Burnham  Beeches  and  the  valuable 
group  of  downs  and  commons  at  Coulsdon  (near  Caterham),  in  Surrey. 
For  these  purposes  it  used  the  City  of  London  grain  duty,  a  small 
octroi  on  all  corn  entering  the  City,  granted  in  1872,  in  lieu  of 
ancient  rights,  for  thirty  years.  This  duty  has  now  expired,  and 
the  Corporation  has  told  many  applicants,  that  it  has  no  more  money 
to  spend  on  open  spaces.  Notably  it  refused,  within  the  last  six 
months,  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the  Marble  Hill  Estate  for 
the  protection  of  the  Kichmond  view.  Still,  the  rescue  of  Hainault 
Forest  ought  to  have  special  claims  upon  the  Corporation.  There  is 
an  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Corporation  enjoyed  rights  of  hunting 
in  the  Forest  of  Essex,  and  a  functionary  entitled  the  Common  Hunt 
is,  we  believe,  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  retinue.  Open 
spaces  on  the  east  of  London  seem  to  have  a  special  claim  on  the 
City,  which  derives  its  wealth  so  largely  from  the  labours  of  the  East 
End  and  the  commerce  of  the  Port.  Some  local  authority  must 
manage  the  reclaimed  forest,  and  there  seems  no  more  appropriate 
body  for  the  purpose  than  that  which  is  already  managing  the  other 
division  of  the  great  Forest  of  Waltham.  Probably  considerable 
economies  in  management  might  be  effected,  if  Hainault  and  Epping 
were  under  the  same  control.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it 
may  be  expected,  that  the  Corporation  will  eagerly  come  to  Mr. 
Buxton's  assistance.  Should  it  show  any  reluctance,  or  should 
further  pecuniary  support  be  necessary,  the  London  County  Council 
v/ill,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  readily  supply  it.  It  has,  this  session, 
established  a  good  precedent  in  acquiring  the  Marble  Hill  Estate, 
wholly  outside  the  county  of  London,  but  of  vital  importance  to  the 
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amenities  of  the  capital.  The  sums  in  question — 20,000£.  and  7,000£. 
— are  trifling,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  assessment  and  rates 
of  the  county  of  London ;  and  the  foresight  and  courage  exemplified 
by  the  scheme  will  appeal  to  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  local 
government.  The  County  Council  has,  indeed,  a  particular  interest 
in  Wood  Grange  Forest,  for  immediately  adjoining  it  is  the  Claybury 
Hill  Asylum  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Perhaps  the 
Council  will  take  this  small  purchase  off  Mr.  Buxton's  hands,  and 
leave  the  large  block  to  the  City  and  the  local  authorities.  There  are 
many  ways  of  arranging  the  acquisition.  But  beyond  all  question 
next  Session  should  see  a  comprehensive  measure  reconstructing 
Hainault  Forest,  and  saving  the  eastern  suburbs  of  London  from  the 
dreary  fate  already  exemplified  by  the  acres  of  houses  and  miles  of 
streets  around  Stratford  Station — a  fate  which  is  otherwise  inevitable. 
But  one  word  more.  The  lands  already  in  offer  to  the  public 
are  on  high  and  rolling  land,  and  are  largely  occupied  by  wood. 
Below  Fox  Burrows  Farm  to  the  south  are  flat  meadows  in 
abundance,  admirably  adapted  for  cricket  and  football  grounds. 
It  is  worth  the  consideration  of  the  London  Playing  Fields 
Committee — which  knows  the  difficulty  of  adequately  providing 
for  the  Saturdays  and  Bank  Holidays  of  the  youth  of  London 
— whether  it  could  not  graft  on  to  Mr.  Buxton's  scheme  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  stretch  of  this  flat  ground.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
obtained  at  present  for  a  nominal  consideration;  but,  as  we  have 
said,  this  will  not  long  be  so.  It  seems  a  pity,  that,  while  the  ques- 
tion is  under  consideration,  everything  should  not  be  done  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  outlying  Essex  suburbs  of  London  a  model 
of  what  a  well-ordered  environ  of  a  great  city  should  be. 

EGBERT  HUNTER. 
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OLD  MASTERS  AND  MODERN  CRITICS 


IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  famous 
dictionary  should  have  limited  his  definition  of  a  critic's  office 
entirely  to  the  field  of  literature.  A  critic  is  described  as  '  a  man 
able  to  distinguish  the  faults  and  beauties  of  writing.'  Nothing  is 
said  about  other  forms  of  art,  and  indeed  from  credible  sources  we 
may  gather  that  the  great  lexicographer  felt  no  enthusiasm  for 
either  of  them.  To  music,  as  we  know,  he  was  worse  than  indif- 
ferent, and  we  may  search  Boswell  in  vain  for  any  evidence  that  he 
admired  any  works  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 

But,  whatever  Johnson's  individual  tastes  may  have  been  for  what 
we  now  call  the  '  Fine  Arts,'  he  must  have  recognised  their  influence 
on  others.  Reynolds  was  his  personal  friend.  And  Reynolds  was  not 
only  a  distinguished  painter.  He  was  reckoned  in  his  time  an  able 
art  critic.  Those  readers  of  our  own  day  who  find  his  '  Discourses ' 
abounding  in  platitude  are  apt  to  forget  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written.  The  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  the  English  dilettanti  who  listened  to  his  advice,  the 
general  public  who  accepted  the  principles  which  he  laid  down,  had 
much  need  of  counsel  on  sesthetical  matters.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  royal  patronage,  extended  as  it  then  was  to 
foreign  painters  of  ability,  had  not  been  without  influence  on 
national  taste.  Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth,  and  later  on  the  two 
Charleses  had  enriched  the  State  collections  with  works  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  which  must  have  considerably  raised  the  standard 
of  pictorial  art  among  connoisseurs  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  them. 

But  during  the  early  part  of  the  Georgian  period  public  interest 
in  such  productions  had  considerably  waned.  Many  chefs  d'ceuvre 
had  left  the  country.  Others  remained  shut  up  in  palaces  and 
mansions,  to  which  but  few  visitors  had  access.  The  times  afforded 
small  facilities  for  travel.  Few  painters  found  favour  and  employ- 
ment at  Court,  and  among  those  who  practised  their  art  inde- 
pendently of  such  aid  some  either  felt  or  affected  indifference  to 
works  by  the  Great  Masters.  Even  Hogarth,  who  may  be  said  to 
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have  founded  our  British  School,  was  not  free  from  this  strange 
apathy. 

It  is  true  that  the  quality  and  charm  of  his  'Sigismonda' — a 
picture  ignorantly  abused  by  Horace  Walpole — render  it  almost 
worthy  to  hang  by  the  side  of  a  Correggio,  but  the  majority  of  his  works 
show  little  or  no  regard  for  the  best  traditions  of  bygone  art.  He 
chose  his  subjects  for  the  most  part  from  incidents  of  contemporary 
life,  pointing  a  stern  moral  when  he  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  too  often 
accentuating  it  to  the  verge  of  caricature.  He  had  probably  little 
taste  and  perhaps  no  capacity  for  realising  idyllic  conceptions,  but 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  plied  his  brush  with 
that  aim,  they  would  have  been  appreciated  by  the  public  of  his  day. 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  was  an  age  of  satire  rather  than 
of  sentiment,  and  Pope's  '  Dunciad '  found  more  readers  than 
Thomson's  'Seasons/ 

When  Keynolds  was  at  his  best,  a  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  trend  of  literary  taste.  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  other 
poets  had  had  an  influence  on  the  romantic  side  of  English  character, 
which  found  a  reflex  on  the  painter's  canvas.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  many  of  the  painter's  works  without  feeling  his  preference 
for  the  charms  of  unsophisticated  Nature  to  the  artificial  conditions 
of  modern  life.  Even  in  his  portraits  of  the  fashionable  world  this 
tendency  is  remarkable.  Ladies  of  rank  who  sat  to  him  seem  to 
have  forgotten  their  social  dignity  in  an  easy  unconscious  grace. 
Their  dress — no  doubt  often  suggested  by  the  artist — is  generally  of 
the  simplest  description ;  and  when  a  background  is  introduced,  a  bit 
of  foliage  or  suggested  landscape  occupies  the  space  often  filled  in 
specimens  of  later  art  by  a  pompous  column  and  red  curtain. 

But  notwithstanding  this  innate  love  of  simplicity  in  his  actual 
brush-work  Sir  Joshua's  ideal  was  a  lofty  one.  He  had  not  spent 
three  years  in  Italy  without  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  Old  Masters. 
It  was  not  always,  we  must  confess,  a  discriminating  taste.  His 
preference,  for  example,  of  Lodovico  Carracci's  pictures  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Titian  is  a  choice  which  has  certainly  not  been  confirmed 
by  later  critics.  To  say  that  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese  '  seem  to 
have  painted  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  admired  for  their 
skill  and  expertness  in  the  mechanism  of  their  art '  is  to  be-little  the 
genius  of  two  designers  who  in  their  several  ways  have  long  won  the 
admiration  of  the  educated  world.  If  we  remember  the  long  list  of 
distinguished  names  which  are  associated  with  the  practice  of  Italian 
art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  amazing  to  find  how 
few  of  them  are  even  mentioned  by  Keynolds.  It  could  perhaps  be 
hardly  expected  that  an  English  painter  of  his  aim  and  of  his  epoch 
would  feel  much  interest  in  works  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Schools. 
Even  from  the  conceptions  of  Pisanello,  Filippo  Lippi,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  Crivelli,  Cosimo  Tura,  Botticelli,  and  Signorelli,  he 
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would  probably  have  turned  away  with  a  smile.  But  it  is  more 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  genius  and 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bronzino,  Luini,  Carpaccio,  Cima, 
Palma  Vecchio,  Moroni,  Mantegna,  and  Francia,  not  to  add  a  score 
of  other  painters  whose  reputation  had  been  established  for  genera- 
tions before  the  worthy  Knight  of  Plympton  was  born. 

Some  at  least  of  these  examples  he  must  have  come  across  during 
his  visit  to  Italy.  Yet  he  is  absolutely  silent  about  them.  To 
Giovanni  Bellini  he  casually  refers  as  having  been  the  master  of  Titian. 
Parmigiano  comes  in  for  occasional  praise  because  he  '  dignified  the 
genteelness  of  modern  effeminacy ' ;  but  though  the  merits  of 
Correggio's  frescoes  are  admitted,  his  hand  in  oil  painting  is  described 
as  *  cramped  and  confined.' 

For  the  genius  of  Kaphael  and  Michelangelo,  indeed,  our 
critic  expresses  genuine  admiration,  but  he  takes  care  to  add  his 
opinion  that  the  first-named  master  would  have  been  nowhere  but 
for  the  influence  of  the  latter.  It  is  for  Buonarroti  in  short  that 
Reynolds  throughout  his  '  Discourses  '  reserves  the  most  unqualified 
eulogy.  Some  of  the  reasons  adduced  for  this  esteem  are  remarkable 
when  we  remember  by  whom  they  are  urged  : 

Michelangelo  has  more  of  the  poetical  inspiration;  his  ideas  are  vast  and 
sublime  ;  his  people  are  a  superior  order  of  beings  ;  there  is  nothing  about  them, 
nothing  in  the  air  of  their  actions  or  their  attitudes,  or  the  style  and  cast  of  their 
limbs  or  features  that  reminds  us  of  their  belonging  to  our  own  species. 

If  the  art  which  he  thus  characterises  represented  Sir  Joshua's  real 
standard  of  excellence,  it  is  certain  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
reach  it  in  his  own  works,  the  essential  charm  of  which  consists  in 
their  absolute  simplicity  and  close  adherence  to  Nature.  And  this 
may  be  said  not  only  of  his  portraits  but  of  his  subject  pictures. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  reminiscent  of  Michelangelo 
or  trace  any  influence  of  the  Grand  School  in  such  compositions  as 
the  *  Snake  in  the  Grass,'  *  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,'  '  The  Infant 
Hercules,'  the  '  Death  of  Cleopatra,'  or  '  The  Graces  decorating  a 
Statue  of  Hymen.'  His  *  Infant  Samuel '  is  a  good  little  boy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  saying  his  prayers.  His  '  Age  of  Innocence ' 
is  a  pretty  child  playing  on  the  grass.  Even  his  '  Tragic  Muse  '  only 
represents  a  popular  actress  sitting  for  her  portrait  in  rather  a  stagey 
pose.  All  are  delightful  productions  in  their  several  ways.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  painter  was  striving  after  a  grand 
ideal  in  any  one  of  them.  He  chose  the  youth,  manhood,  and  woman- 
hood of  his  own  day  for  his  models,  and  luckily  forgot  the  precepts 
which  he  had  repeated  so  often  to  students  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Sir  Joshua  recommends  to  his  young  friends  'an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  art  as  established  by  the  practice  of  the 
Great  Masters.'  He  points  out  'that  those  models  which  have 
passed  through  the  approbation  of  ages  should  be  considered  by 
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them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides  ;  as  subjects  for  their  imitation, 
not  their  criticism/ 

The  general  principle  embodied  in  this  injunction  seems 
reasonable  enough,  but  before  accepting  it  the  modern  art-student 
may  naturally  ask  to  which  of  the  Old  Masters  his  preceptor  refers, 
and  where  are  the  works  which  have  won  such  universal  approbation  ? 
Eeynolds  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  omits  even  to  mention  several 
eminent  painters  whose  productions  had  been  extolled  in  a  previous 
age,  and  others  whose  merits  have  been  warmly  acknowledged  in 
our  own  time. 

On  the  other  hand  he  alludes  with  apparent  respect  to  certain 
examples  of  the  Eclectic  Schools  which  modern  taste  has  long 
relegated  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  in  the  field  of  aesthetics  it  is  ever 
possible  to  raise  a  standard  of  excellence  which  shall  be  of  per- 
manent value.  Even  Sir  Joshua's  own  sentiments  were  subject  to 
conspicuous  variation.  As  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  he 
enjoined  obedience  to  the  '  rules  of  art.'  But  a  few  years  earlier,  in 
a  letter  to  The  Idler,  he  had  written  : 

"Whatever  part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or  criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no 
longer  the  work  of  genius,  which  implies  excellence  out  of  the  reach  of  rules.  .  .  . 
I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  man  has  not  those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  vain  for 
him  to  supply  the  place  by  rules,  which  may  enable  him  to  talk  more  learnedly,  but 
not  to  distinguish  more  acutely. 

Now  if  Reynolds,  who  used  his  pen  with  almost  as  much  facility 
as  his  brush,  could  thus,  within  a  short  time,  change  his  mind  on  a 
question  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  pictorial  taste,  how  can  we 
expect  consistency  to  be  maintained  in  succeeding  ages  when  critics, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  must  be  influenced  by  the 
philosophy,  the  literature,  the  religious  feeling,  and  the  social  habits 
of  their  day,  not  to  mention  that  love  of  change,  that  craze  for 
novelty  at  any  price,  which  for  centuries  past  has  dominated  fashion 
in  all  forms  of  art,  since  Dante  wrote  : 

Credette  Oimabue  nella  pittura 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 

The  praise  or  depreciation  recorded  by  Vasari,  biassed  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  in  many  instances,  had  but  little  influence  on  later 
Italian  writers.  Few  opinions  derived  from  either  source  find  an 
echo  in  the  theories  of  Lessing,  Schlegel,  or  Eumohr.  Dr.  Waagen 
once  posed  in  this  country  as  an  eminent  authority  on  ancient  art. 
His  pronouncements  were  in  time  set  aside  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  who  produced  a  literary  work  which  for 
comprehensive  research  and  discriminating  judgment  was  twenty 
years  ago,  if  it  does  not  still  remain,  the  most  valuable  treatise  ever 
published  in  this  country  on  the  Italian  Schools  of  painting. 
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Long  before  this  work  appeared,  Mr.  Kuskin  had  voluminously 
descanted  on  the  respective  qualities  of  the  Old  Masters,  especially 
those  of  the  Venetian  School.  The  grace  of  his  literary  style,  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  art,  and  his  bold  independent  method  of  criticism 
awakened  an  interest  in  such  matters  among  thousands  of  English 
readers  who  had  previously  been  indifferent  to  aesthetics,  or  who  had 
based  their  judgment  on  a  conventional  standard  without  asking 
themselves  whether  or  why  they  really  appreciated  what  tradition 
expected  them  to  applaud. 

That  Kuskin's  enthusiasm  often  tempted  him  into  hyperbole, 
and  that  in  accentuating  his  theories  he  sometimes  sacrificed 
accuracy  to  rhetoric,  few  of  his  most  faithful  disciples  will  deny. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  generally  admitted  that,  except  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  when  he  was  misled  by  prejudice  or  purblind 
loyalty  to  principle,  his  taste  was  always  in  the  right  direction. 
The  mistakes  which  he  made  lay,  as  a  rule,  not  in  his  selection  of 
examples,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  but  in  the  reasons  which  he 
gave  for  his  judgment. 

In  our  eclectic  age  an  educated  connoisseur  sooner  or  later 
becomes  aware  that  in  bygone  days  of  art  works  were  produced 
which,  under  the  influence  of  sentiment,  nationality,  religious  feel- 
Ing,  or  the  advance  of  technical  skill,  widely  differ  both  in  aim  and 
result.  The  critic  who  eulogises  each  of  these  in  turn  is  not 
necessarily  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  He  may  recognise 
a  love  of  truth  in  one,  a  sense  of  beauty  in  another,  devotional  aim 
or  manual  dexterity  in  a  third,  and  yet  be  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
encomium.  But  if  he  endeavours  to  formulate  definite  axioms  of 
taste  which  are  applicable  in  common  to  all  his  favourites,  he  will 
.soon  find  that  logical  minds  begin  to  doubt  his  arguments,  and  end 
by  regarding  them  as  empirical. 

A  modern  amateur  may  be  justified  in  admiring  for  diverse 
reasons  the  productions  of  men  so  widely  apart  in  category,  as,  say, 
Fra  Angelico  and  Tintoret.  But  he  who  does  so  should  pause  before 
venturing  to  pose  as  a  lawgiver  in  aesthetics. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Kuskin's  advocacy  of  the  School  once 
known  as  pre-Kaphaelite  with  the  extravagant  homage  which  he 
paid  to  Gainsborough,  or  to  understand  why  he  deprecated,  in  the 
ield  of  ordinary  landscape  painting,  topographical  inaccuracies,  while 
Turner,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  skies,  so  frequently  committed  them 
with  an  easy  conscience. 

In  spite  of  these  and  many  similar  doctrinal  incongruities  the 
author  of  *  Modern  Painters '  long  exercised  an  enormous  influence 
over  the  rising  generation  of  dilettanti  and  for  a  time  over  a  certain 
section  of  craftsmen  in  our  British  School.  It  is  true  that  the  little 
band  of  artists  which  he  had  helped  to  encourage  broke  up  by  degrees, 
and  that  some  of  them,  even  in  his  life-time,  renounced  the  precepts 
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of  their  supporter.  But  if  lie  failed  at  last  to  direct  the  trend  of 
modem  practice  he  evoked  an  interest  in  works  of  early  art  among 
hosts  of  youthful  converts  who,  but  for  his  pamphlets  and  lectures, 
would  have  remained  in  ignorance  or  apathy.  Many  an  Oxford  man 
left  his  University  better  equipped  for  the  study  of  Continental 
galleries  by  Kuskin's  paradox  than  if  he  had  mastered  the  contents 
of  a  dozen  handbooks. 

His  teaching  as  a  Slade  Professor  was  no  doubt  unmethodical. 
His  discourses  were  erratic  and  in  some  respects  bizarre.  Under 
the  head  of  '  Engraving,'  for  instance,  he  must  have  puzzled  his 
hearers  by  treating  of  architectural  sculpture  and  marble  inlay.  He 
could  not  describe  Mccolo  Pisano's  pulpits  without  writing  a  chapter 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  In  one  lecture  distinguished  by  the  placid 
title  of  '  Pax  Vobiscum '  he  describes  the  feuds  of  the  Ghielphs  and 
Ghibellines.  He  seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  surprising  his 
audience  by  imparting  to  them  information  which  they  had  not 
come  to  hear. 

But  amid  these  diffuse  pronouncements  there  were  scattered 
truths  respecting  the  character  and  development  of  early  art  which 
no  thoughtful  critic  could  gainsay.  Even  the  quaint  little  series  of 
essays  which  our  author  published  under  the  title  of  '  Mornings  in 
Florence'  were  useful  to  amateurs,  who  learned  to  regard  the  pro- 
ductions of  Giotto,  Botticelli,  and  Filippo  Lippi  in  a  light  which  had 
never  before  dawned  upon  them.  The  familiar  style  which  he 
adopted  in  these  didactic  booklets  has  been  satirically  compared  to 
the  elementary  instruction  of  '  Peter  Parley.'  In  reading  them  the 
expert  may  smile  as  he  notices  much  that  is  obvious,  more  that  is 
casual  and  impulsive,  and  not  a  little  which  might  be  open  to  argu- 
ment. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  written  in  the 
decline  of  his  years,  and  that  they  were  probably  intended  only  for 
the  perusal  of  tiros. 

Kuskin  was  essentially  a  reformer,  and,  like  all  reformers,  was 
impatient  of  every  opinion — almost  of  every  admitted  fact — which 
collided  with  his  own  theories.  As  a  conservative  admirer  of 
mediaeval  art  he  expressed  abhorrence  of  every  attempt  at  modern 
restoration  which  he  detected  himself,  whether  in  painting  or  archi- 
tecture. But  if  any  of  these  had  escaped  his  attention,  and  were 
pointed  out  in  Murray's  handbooks  or  by  the  researches  of  Crowe 
and  Qavalcaselle,  he  either  threw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
information  or  described  it  as  unimportant.  Curious  instances  of 
this  perverseness  will  be  found  by  any  careful  student  of  his  later 
works. 

To  what  extent  the  results  of  age  and  decay  may  be  arrested  or 
repaired  by  modern  hands  is  a  question  which  has  long  exercised 
the  unprejudiced  admirer  of  ancient  art.  A  solution  may  be  found 
if  we  regard  it  as  a  question  of  degree.  To  supplement  the  Venus 
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of  Milo  or  a  Greek  torso  with  limbs  devised  by  a  Paris  Salon  sculptor 
would  be  a  terrible  Vandalism.  But  to  add  the  tip  of  a  fractured 
nose  or  to  insert  the  missing  finger  of  an  antique  statue  may  be 
excused,  and  even  justified,  on  aesthetic  grounds.  If  we  deplore  the 
re-painting  of  Leonardo's  '  Cenacolo '  at  Milan,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  it  has  at  least  preserved  the  general  design  of  a  work  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  altogether  effaced  by  time,  neglect,  and 
injury.  In  the  case  of  old  easel  pictures,  nothing  can  warrant  the 
barbarous  renovation  which  some  of  them  have  undergone  in  foreign 
galleries.  On  the  other  hand,  to  object  to  a  touch  of  oil-colour 
applied  by  an  expert  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  little  damage 
in  the  drapery  or  background  of  an  altar-piece  will  seem  to  men  of 
common-sense  little  else  than  Pharisaical. 

Speaking  generally,  Buskin's  criticism  was  directed  to  the  senti- 
mental side  of  the  works  which  he  noticed  rather  than  to  their 
technical  execution,  and  on  the  sentimental  side  he  had  to  say  a 
great  deal.  Whether  Giotto,  Cimabue,  or  Simon e  Memmi  intended 
to  convey  with  the  brush  all  the  lessons  which  their  modern  admirer 
read  into  their  frescoes  may  be  doubted ;  but  the  insistence  of  their 
skill  or  motive  in  the  treatment  of  certain  details  afforded  a  series 
of  texts  on  which  our  ingenious  author  preached  many  a  brilliant 
sermon. 

His  essays  and  lectures  were  original,  epigrammatic,  and  amusing, 
and  thus  proved  especially  attractive  to  the  young.  Undergraduates 
and  cultivated  schoolgirls  regarded  him  as  a  prophet  both  in  art 
and  philosophy.  They  quoted  his  opinions  as  decisive  on  all  matters 
of  taste  ;  his  judgment,  as  one  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
Figures  of  speech  which  he  had  used  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
rhetoric  became  almost  proverbial,  and  not  a  few  of  his  expressions 
passed  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  slang.  For  a  while  even  fashionable 
society  became  '  aesthetic '  both  in  manners  and  dress.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Bunthornes  and  Postlethwaites 
who  posed  in  London  drawing-rooms  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
whose  affectations  were  satirised  in  the  pages  of  Punch  or  Mr. 
Gilbert's  comic  opera,  derived  their  raison  d'etre  from  Kuskin's 
theories,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  their  origin  to  any  other 
source. 

The  ecstatic  youth  who  informs  his  companions  that  c  before  the 
works  of  Botticelli  he  is  dumb,'  the  languid  young  lady  who  inquires 
of  her  ball-room  partner  whether  he  is  '  intense,'  the  exquisite 
humour  conveyed  by  the  double-entente  of  'precious  nonsense'  as 
described  by  a  character  in  Patience,  represent  with  but  little 
exaggeration  types  of  character  and  modes  of  expression  which  were 
seriously  accepted  in  society  when  Kuskinism  was  at  its  height. 
Even  literary  critics  who  ought  to  have  known  better  indulged  in 
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rhapsodies  which  puzzled  ordinary  intelligence.  The  following — 
quoted  from  memory — may  serve  as  an  example  : 

.  .  .  The  lazy  splendour  of  this  picture  is   a  fitting  raiment    for  the  ideal 
incarnate  of  faultless  fleshly  beauty,  and  peril  of  pleasure  unavoidable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  art-students  who  could  derive 
enlightenment  from  such  a  passage  as  this  had  reached  an  intellectual 
level  far  above  that  of  their  fellows,  or  were  deficient  in  the  quality 
which  is  usually  described  as  common-sense. 

Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  '  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ' 
appeared  at  an  opportune  time.  The  subject  with  which  it  dealt 
had  long  awakened  interest  in  this  country — an  interest  which  needed 
guidance  and  instruction  before  it  could  develop  an  improvement  in 
national  taste.  The  work  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
Both  authors  had  had  a  practical  training  in  art.  The  official 
position  of  one  gave  him  access  to  documents  of  inestimable  value  in 
tracing  the  careers  of  many  Old  Masters  concerning  whom  Vasari 
had  greatly  blundered,  and  of  rectifying  dates  which  had  hitherto 
been  misleading.  The  patient  labours  of  the  other  resulted  in  a 
minute  and  personal  inspection  of  countless  pictures  in  churches, 
public  galleries,  and  private  collections  which  had  rarely  before  been 
examined  by  the  eye  of  a  professional  expert. 

Criticism  based  on  information  derived  from  this  double  source 
could  not  fail  to  be  useful.  A  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  character 
and  authorship  of  works  which  had  previously  been  misunderstood 
or  erroneously  described.  In  place  of  vague  generalities  and  senti- 
mental disquisitions  these  useful  volumes  supplied  facts  and  figures 
which  helped  to  explode  many  a  traditional  fallacy  and  cleared  the 
way  for  intelligent  speculation. 

For  a  time  the  artistic  world  was  content  with  and  grateful  for 
this  new  source  of  instruction.  The  opinions  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  were  received  with  respect,  and  their  decision  on  many  points 
which  had  been  open  to  doubt  was  generally  accepted,  based  as  it 
certainly  was  on  methods  of  study  more  thorough  and  practical  than 
had  previously  been  adopted. 

But  if  popular  taste  in  Art  is  mutable  it  would  seem  that  the 
nature  of  connoisseurship  is  subject  to  like  variations,  and  this  soon 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Giovanni  Morelli,  whose  name  indicates 
an  Italian  origin,  though1  he  appears  to  have  been  of  Swiss 
parentage,  was  educated  for  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery; 
but  he  combined  with  his  physical  studies  a  considerable  love  of 
draughtsmanship  and  painting,  which  led  him  to  examine  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention  the  works  of  Old  Masters  in  many  a 
Continental  gallery.  That  he  was  a  clever  as  well  as  a  cultivated 
man  the  position  which  he  subsequently  won  in  public  life  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and,  though  his 
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literary  style  is  not  elegant,  it  is  always  perspicuous.  He  also 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  critical  faculty.  But  the  use 
which  he  made  of  this  gift  was  largely  influenced  by  his  early  train- 
ing, and  though  by  no  means  insensible  to  what  may  be  called  the 
•motif  of  grace  in  design,  or  the  poetical  side  of  a  painter's  conception, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  material  facts  embodied  in  a  picture  were  the 
iirst  to  attract  his  notice- 
Now  it  is  quite  true  that  many  of  such  facts  had  been  overlooked 
by  previous  critics.  The  radical  difference  between  the  '  Primitive 
Schools  'of  painting  and  the  productions  of  maturer  art  had  of  course 
been  long  recognised.  The  qualities  which  rendered  Venetian 
masters  supreme  in  the  domain  of  colour  ;  the  skill  which  Florentines 
Lad  shown  in  drawing  and  composition  ;  and  the  tricks  of  light  and 
shade  accentuated,  perhaps  too  strongly  in  North  Italy,  were  patent 
to  every  connoisseur.  But  to  compare  examples  of  individual 
painters  line  by  line,  to  observe  the  peculiar  action  of  the  figures 
they  portrayed,  to  note  the  exact  shape  of  a  nose,  the  modelling  of  an 
ear,  the  contour  of  lips  or  the  articulation  of  fingers,  with  the  object 
of  deriving  from  such  details  a  correct  diagnosis  of  authorship  in  the 
case  of  works  doubtfully  or  erroneously  described,  were  modes  of 
criticism  rarely,  if  ever,  adopted  before  Morelli  began  to  write.  Sick 
of  the  '  dreary  dilettantism '  and  '  dull  polemics  '  in  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  indulged,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  a  new  and  practical 
test  to  the  genuineness  of  attributions  hitherto  unquestioned. 

His  system  in  theory  had  much  to  recommend  it,  but,  like  many 
other  systems,  it  was  not  infallible,  and  unfortunately  he  rode  his 
hobby  rather  hard.  Characteristics  of  handling  or  design  which 
could  be  exclusively  associated  with  a  particular  painter  would, 
under  an  attentive  eye,  soon  render  speculation  needless.  But  such 
characteristics  do  not  necessarily  remain  the  property  of  a  single 
hand.  The  conditions  under  which  pictorial  art  was  followed  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  directly  opposed  to  the  chance. 
A  master  of  repute  soon  filled  his  studio  with  zealous  pupils,  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  a  London  apprentice  to  a  trades- 
mnn  in  the  Georgian  era.  He  instructed  them  in  their  craft,  and  in 
due  course  they  assisted  him'^in  his  work.  The  general  design  of 
his  pictures  was,  as  a  rule,  all  his  own.  But  he  soon  entrusted  to 
his  most  able  scholars  the  execution  of  details  for  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  popular  painter,  he  only  found  time  to  supervise.  When  the 
production  was  complete,  it  passed  into  the  owner's  hands  like  any 
other  purchased  commodity.  Its  excellence  was  presumably  assured 
by  the  reputation  of  the  maestro  who  undertook  the  commission,  and 
who  was  of  course  responsible  for  its  quality.  But  so  long  as  it  came 
from  his  bottega,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  no  more 
questions  were  asked  as  to  the  hands  employed  on  it  than  there  would 
be  nowadays  about  a  well-made  sideboard  or  fashionable  landau. 

s  2 
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A  few  years  ago  the  artistic  world  seemed  much  shocked  by  the 
discovery,  made  during  a  law-suit,  that  a  certain  London  sculptor 
had  been  largely  aided  in  the  practice  of  his  art  by  an  assistant  who, 
in  studio  slang,  was  described  as  '  a  ghost.'  But  in  the  days  of  the 
Early  Eenaissance,  and  long  afterwards,  'ghosts'  appear  to  have 
abounded  in  every  European  atelier,  and  no  one  was  alarmed  at  a 
form  of  apparition  then  recognised  as  familiar. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  systematic  pupilage  in  any  kind  of  art 
is  that  the  '  'prentice-hand'  imitates  that  of  its  master,  and,  if  the 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  years,  the  habit  lasts  long  after 
the  term  of  tuition  has  expired.  The  influence  of  style  exercised, 
for  example,  by  such  a  painter  as  Perugino  over  the  inventions  of 
Lo  Spagna  and  the  early  genius  of  Eaphael  is  unquestioned.  Filip- 
pino  Lippi's  early  association  with  Botticelli  induced  such  affinity  of 
design  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
respective  works  of  those  masters.  The  mannerisms  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  were  reflected  by  his  pupil  Pontormo,  and  many  instances  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  cited. 

Now  if  imitations  of  this  sort  are  recognised  in  the  productions 
of  well-known  painters,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  prevailed  more 
largely  among  men  of  lesser  genius.  Peculiarities  of  touch  or  di- 
lineation  of  human  features  which  we  are  accustomed  to  assign  to 
an  individual  master  may  have  been  closely  copied  by  some  of  his 
assistants  whose  names  remain  unknown.  Hence  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  assume  because  we  find  a  certain  type  of  face 
in  figures  designed  by  Mantegna,  or  a  particular  shape  of  hand  which 
found  favour  with  Giovanni  Bellini,  that  such  characteristics  afford 
any  safe  index  of  authenticity  when  the  question  of  attribution  arises. 

But  Morelli's  scheme  had  the  merit  of  novelty,  and,  like  all 
novelties,  it  soon  attracted  a  large  number  of  followers.  In  Germany 
especially  his  doctrines — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase — '  caught  on,'  and  a 
school  of  critics  arose  who  seemed  to  regard  connoisseurship  in  the 
light  of  an  exact  science.1  The  artistic  quality  or  manifest  defects  of 
a  picture  were  well-nigh  forgotten  in  endless  discussion  respecting 
its  presumed  authorship.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  worth  of 
the  new  test,  it  failed  to  secure  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  and  modern 
dilettanti,  often  differing  from  each  other,  sought  to  establish  the 
truth  by  means  of  dogmatic  guesses. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  questions  could  not  be  raised  without 
affecting  the  attribution  of  numerous  works  in  the  public  galleries  of 
Europe.  Accordingly  many  of  them  were  catalogued  under  fresh 
names.  Some,  formerly  labelled  as  '  unknown,'  were  definitely  ascribed 
to  specific  painters.  Many  another  once  doubtfully  associated  with 

1  This  is  the  more  remarkable  if  we  refer  to  an  article  from  the  distinguished 
pen  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October 
1891,  and  which  tended  to  discredit  the  new  system. 
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its  author's  hand  was  now  called  genuine.  Numerous  examples  the 
authenticity  of  which  had  never  been  doubted  were  described  as 
spurious.  Not  a  few  previously  regarded  as  *  school '  pictures  were 
assigned  to  individual  masters.  Conjectured  copies  were  pronounced 
to  be  original,  and  supposed  originals  to  be  copies. 

That  some  of  these  changes  were  justified  by  a  closer  study  of 
specific  styles  and  by  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  ancient  documents 
than  had  hitherto  prevailed  is  very  probable.  But  where  such 
changes  depended — and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  did  depend — 
upon  the  caprice  of  private  judgment,  it  becomes  difficult  to  accept 
without  reserve  opinions  which  maybe  challenged  by  any  intelligent 
expert  who  answers  argument  by  evidence  or  meets  evidence  with 
argument.2  Disputes  of  this  kind  seldom  attain  a  more  practical 
result  than  conflicting  theories  respecting  the  authorship  of  Junius 
or  the  origin  of  Stonehenge. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  Morelli's  method  was  a  tendency 
to  doubt.  Works  which  had  long  won  the  admiration  of  the  art- 
loving  world  were  scrutinised  with  jealous  care.  Newly-fledged 
critics  detected  in  the  curve  of  an  eyebrow  or  the  proportions  of  a 
thumb  all-sufficient  evidence  that  a  picture  popularly  ascribed  to 
Bellini  should  be  assigned  to  Mantegna,  or  vice  versa.  Scepticism 
became  the  fashion,  and  the  aim  of  connoisseurship  seemed  for  some 
years  to  be  centred  in  a  negation  of  creeds  sanctioned,  if  not  always 
justified,  by  tradition. 

In  the  scientific  world,  when  a  novel  theory  is  evolved,  it  is 
generally  subjected  to  practical  test,  and  awaits  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perienced specialists  who  are  competent  to  pronounce  their  opinion 
on  specific  grounds.  But  in  the  field  of  aesthetics,  where  the 
views  of  a  theorist  must  to  some  extent  be  derived  from  taste  or 
individual  proclivities,  there  is  no  recognised  appeal  from  his  judg- 
ment unless  documentary  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  support  an 
opposite  conclusion.  In  fact,  a  man  nowadays  need  only  talk  loud 
enough  and  long  enough  to  convince  the  world  of  his  authority,  and 
become  accepted  as  a  sound  critic  before  we  have  time  to  inquire  on 
what  grounds  he  bases  his  claim  to  that  position. 

The  qualifications  needed  by  such  a  person  aiming  to  discriminate 
rightly  not  only  between  good  and  bad  pictorial  art,  but  between 
the  various  forms  in  which  both  are  expressed,  may  be  difficult  to 
define,  and  perhaps  instances  occur  in  which,  for  such  a  purpose,  an 
extraordinary  instinct  can  occasionally  dispense  with  all  technical 
education.  But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  obvious  that  a  critic  who 
has  to  pass  an  opinion  on  any  representation  of  Nature — whether  it 
be  a  human  figure,  a  beast,  or  a  tree — should  at  least  be  able  to  draw 
correctly  himself.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of 

*  I  ventured  to  express  this  opinion  some  years  ago  in  a  little  Handbook  to  the 
Munich  Gallery. 
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the  conoscenti  who  enlighten  us  to-day  on  the  merits  of  Titian 
and  Michelangelo  have  acquired,  even  as  amateurs,  sufficient  skill 
to  meet  that  requirement. 

Many  of  these  writers  are  clever  men  who  by  industrious  reading, 
by  keeping  their  ears  open  to  the  remarks  of  practical  artists,  and  by 
frequent  inspection  of  pictures,  have  acquired  an  academical  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  If  to  such  an 
equipment  for  their  calling  they  add  some  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  art,  and  clothe  their  opinions  in  quasi-philosophical 
language,  their  pronouncements  are  regarded  as  oracular.  But 
there  is  another  quality  essential  to  the  office  of  a  critic  which  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  by  any  recognised  standard — and  that  is  the 
quality  of  taste. 

Now  taste,  in  whatever  varieties  of  form  it  may  be  possessed  by 
amateurs,  should  with  a  critic  be  at  least  consistent.  When  a  man, 
for  instance,  pours  equal  admiration  on  the  works  of  Van  Eyck  and 
Eubens,  one  may  be  excused  for  doubting  his  sincerity.  If  he 
really  enjoys  both,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  qualified  judge  of  either. 
But  your  modern  art-critic  discourses  glibly  of  each  in  turn,  and 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  aims  and  methods  of  every  master 
are  equally  familiar  to  him. 

Not  long  ago  a  series  of  pictures  by  a  second-rate  French  painter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  described  in  a  clever  essay  by  a  well- 
known  English  writer,  whose  language  rose  to  enthusiasm  over 
works  which  on  a  smaller  scale  might  have  appropriately  decorated 
a  foreign  plum-box.  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  the  enthusiasm 
was  not  genuine,  but  a  critic  enthralled  by  such  a  form  of  art  can 
hardly  expect  to  inspire  confidence  when  he  deals  with  Italian 
masterpieces  of  the  Quattrocento  period. 

Another  ingenious  and  highly  cultivated  author  has  lately 
persuaded  himself  and  many  of  his  readers  that  he  can  tell  them 
exactly  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  about  the  productions  of 
certain  great  Florentine  and  Venetian  masters.  His  tribute  of  praise, 
even  when  bestowed  on  works  of  long-acknowledged  excellence,  is 
conveyed  in  such  choice  and  judicious  terms  that  it  has  all  the 
flavour  of  originality.  His  literary  researches  lend  additional 
interest  to  a  judgment  which  has  evidently  been  matured  by  long 
and  patient  study.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  upon  him,  and  he 
cannot  resist  a  temptation,  shared  by  many  modern  writers  on 
such  subjects,  to  throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  works  which 
have  long  been  accepted  as  genuine,  whenever  the  absence  of 
documentary  evidence  gives  licence  to  his  theories. 

The  recently  revived  cult  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  a  painter  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  the  poetry,  the  mysticism,  and  the  confessed 
inequality  of  his  art,  has  caused  the  works  which  pass  under  his 
name  to  be  examined  with  new  interest  and  attention.  That  many 
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of  them  are  not  worthy  of  his  genius  at  the  culminating  point  of  its 
development  must  be  frankly  admitted,  and  that  in  some  his  designs 
may  have  been  executed  by  pupils  or  assistants  is  more  than 
probable  ;  but  any  attempt  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  which  shall 
definitely  distinguish  one  from  the  other  must  necessarily  encounter 
two  difficulties :  the  first  arising  from  the  fact  that  no  artist,  be  he 
painter,  sculptor,  poet,  or  dramatist,  is,  or  ever  has  been,*always  up  to 
the  same  level  of  excellence  in  his  work ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  pictures  were  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  assert  of  any  single  example  that  it 
was  absolutely  and  entirely  completed  by  one  hand. 

Because  he  does  not  find  in  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Botticelli  an 
exact  uniformity  of  handling,  chromatic  sense,  and  conceptive  aim, 
the  author  above  mentioned  casts  about  for  an  anonymous  painter  to 
whom  he  may  ascribe  any  of  them  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
his  critical  assay.  The  close  affinity  between  certain  credited  and 
uncredited  specimens  makes  it  necessary  to  suggest  that  there  was 
Fome  direct  association  or  friendship  between  two  artists  who  had  so 
much  in  common,  and  so  a  mysterious  *  Amico  di  Sandro'  is  evolved 
ES  the  scapegoat  of  Filipepi's  shortcomings. 

The  practical  value  of  this  course  as  an  explanation  of  the 
disparity  which  exists  between  this  painter's  best  and  least  approved 
works  may  be  fairly  judged  by  analogy.  For  instance,  literary  critics 
Lave  long  admitted,  not  only  that  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  others,  but  that  in  many  of  them  passages 
occur  which  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  author's  fame. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  That  *  divine  afflatus '  to  which 
we  trace  the  source  of  a  poet's  inspiration  does  not  always  blow  with 
equal  force,  or  in  the  same  quarter,  and  sometimes  it  may  fail  to 
reach  him  altogether.  Common  sense  condones  the  occasional 
foibles  of  genius.  In  the  words  of  Horace : 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus : 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quern  vult  manus  et  mens, 

Poscentique  gravem  persaspe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nee  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 

131-health,  low  spirits,  or  even  the  petty  worries  of  daily  life  may 
have  the  effect  of  turning  a  good  line  into  a  bad  one,  whether  in  a 
manuscript  or  on  a  canvas.  And  if  certain  pictures  hitherto  ascribed 
to  Botticelli,  but  which  do  not  include  his  highest  qualities,  are  on 
that  account  assignable  to  this  unknown  '  Amico  di  Sandro,'  Shake- 
sperian  commentators  might  with  equal  reason  suppose  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  or  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  to  have  been  written 
by 'William's  Friend.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  value  of  all  criticism  into  which  the 
element  of  taste  enters  is,  and  ever  must  be,  an  unknown  quantity 
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for  those  who  seek  to  find  a  permanent  standard  of  excellence  which 
has  guided  the  world  in  past  times,  is  recognised  by  our  contem- 
poraries, and  will  be  accepted  by  posterity.  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Malone,  Collier,  and  Coleridge — not  to  mention  a  score  of 
later  writers — have  had  their  say  respecting  a  poetic  genius  which 
overtopped  them  all.  Voltaire  abused  the  author  of  Hamlet ;  Grott- 
sched  endeavoured  to  depreciate  him ;  Colley  Gibber  thought  that 
he  could  improve  on  the  original  text  of  Richard  the  Third.  No 
doubt  each  of  these  sagacious  judges  felt  justified  in  pronouncing  a 
decision  on  which  great  store  was  once  set.  What  do  we  think  of  it 
to-day  ? 

In  the  field  of  pictorial  art  it  is  much  the  same.  We  read  Yasari, 
Lomazzo,  Lanzi;  Kiigler,  Schlegel,  and  Passavant ;  Walpole,  Keynolds, 
and  Kuskin ;  but  we  find  most  of  them  differing  in  their  verdicts, 
and  sometimes  as  to  the  very  principles  on  which  they  have  based 
their  award.  It  is  the  fate  of  criticism  to  attain  no  finality  of 
influence. 

What  do  we  really  care  for  opinions  passed  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  on  literature  or  painting  ?  How  will  our 
own  be  regarded  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 

The  best  that  one  can  say  of  such  opinions  is  that  for  the  most 
part  they  reflect  rather  than  guide  a  popular  taste.  And  he  must 
be  an  optimist  indeed  who  believes  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  century 
brings  to  light  no  sign  of  decadence  in  the  aim  and  character  of 
more  than  one  modern  Art. 

To  the  earnest  student  who  by  his  researches  clears  up  disputed 
points  of  fact,  who  ransacks  ancient  archives  to  correct  a  date  or 
disestablish  a  fiction,  we  owe  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude. 

To  the  critic  who  favours  us  with  views  derived  from  personal 
prejudice  or  fleeting  fashion,  and  which  as  time  goes  on  will  probably 
fade  with  his  own  identity,  we  have  only  incurred  a  slight  and 
somewhat  transient  obligation. 

CHARLES  L.  EASTLAKE. 
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THE  LAST  RESTING-PLACE   OF  OUR 
ANGEVIN  KINGS1 

I 

EVERY  student  of  history  who  has  wandered  through  the  solemn 
choir  of  Westminster  and  the  wonderful  chapel  beyond  it  has 
remarked  how  incomplete  is  the  series  of  roval  tombs  which  they 
contain.  Of  the  missing  sovereigns  the  greater  number  sleep  in 
places  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  of  us — Winchester,  Faversham, 
Keading,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Canterbury,  Leicester,  Windsor, 
Frogmore — but  a  few,  including  some  of  those  whose  names  have 
thrilled  the  historic  imagination  the  most  strongly,  have  found  their 
last  resting-place  in  foreign  ground.  To  visit  every  tomb  abroad 
which  is  associated  with  English  royalty  would,  indeed,  be  an  exten- 
sive journey.  It  would  take  the  reader,  for  instance,  to  Hanover,  as 
well  as  to  St.  Germain,  to  Kouen,  to  Caen,  and  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire.  The  present  paper,  however,  is  concerned  only  with  the  dis- 
trict last  mentioned. 

Save  that  it  is  in  France,  the  position  of  Fontevrault  upon  the 
map  is  not  perhaps  very  definitely  known  to  most  people.  It  will 
be  found,  then,  on  the  southern  border  of  Anjou,  in  the  Department 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  and  about  nine  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of 
Saumur ;  and  the  present  writer  and  a  friend,  finding  themselves 
recently  in  that  part  of  the  Loire  country,  determined  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  spot  which  had  always  loomed  in  their  minds, 
though  in  a  somewhat  shadowy  manner,  as  a  shrine  of  English  his- 
tory. The  start  was  made  from  Saumur  on  a  fine  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, and  for  the  first  few  miles  the  route  lay  eastwards  along  the 

1  For  the  following  pages  the  writer  has  consulted  Nicquet's  Histoire  de  VOrdre 
dc  Fontevraud  (Paris,  1642)  ;  Edouard's  Fontevrault  ct  ses  Monuments  (Paris,  1873)  ; 
Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  (London,  1876)  ;  Mrs.  Stot  hard's  Letters  written 
di'ring  a  Tour  through  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  Parts  of  France  (London,  1820)  : 
Miss  Norgate's  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  (London,  1887);  an  article  by 
J.  B.  Green  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  30th  of  March  1867,  for  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Norgate ;  Montalembert's  Monks  of  the 
TJ  'cst  (London,  1895)  ;  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ;  Miss  Strickland's  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England  (London,  1851)  ;  and  other  works  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  text. 
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left  bank  of  the  Loire  ;  but  at  Montsoreau,  not  far  short  of  the  point 
where  the  Loire  receives  the  Vienne,  a  road  branched  off  toward 
the  south,  ascending  gently  through  orchards  along  the  west  side  of 
a  small  valley.  A  very  short  ride  from  Montsoreau  brought  the 
object  of  the  journey  in  sight.  Straight  ahead  stood  the  little  grey 
town  of  Fontevrault,  and  to  the  left,  a  few  yards  down  the  slope, 
rose  the  long  slate  roof  of  the  Abbey  church,  with  two  turrets 
capped  by  spires  at  the  west  end,  and  over  the  crossing  a  tower 
having  two  pointed  windows  in  each  face  and  a  slate-covered  super- 
structure crowned  by  a  pyramidal  slate  roof.  In  a  land  where  cen- 
tral towers  are  not  common  such  a  sky-line  had  about  it  a  strange 
and  appropriate  reminiscence  of  England.  To  the  left  of  the  Abbey 
the  ground  sloped  more  sharply  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dip,  of 
which  the  further  side  was  clad  with  woods. 

Fontevrault  is  dismissed  by  Baedeker  in  a  dozen  lines,  yet  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  great  interest,  apart  even  from  its  principal 
building;  for  the  Abbey  was  once  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
dependent  priories  and  other  institutions  which  formed  with  it  a 
considerable  town.  Of  these  buildings  there  are  said  to  be  still  some 
remains ; 2  but  on  the  present  occasion  time  forbade  to  do  more  than 
wander  through  an  old  church  which  had  a  wooden  colonnade  against 
it  and  contained  two  mediaeval  oil-paintings,  and  admire  for  a  few 
moments  the  grace  with  which  a  party  of  soldiers  at  drill  outside 
were  wielding  long  ashen  switches  that  did  duty  for  swords. 

How  to  get  into  the  Abbey  itself  it  took  some  time  to  discover, 
for  in  the  high  wall  that  surrounded  it  no  open  door  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  life  within.  But  at  last  a  peal  of  the  bell  at  a  great  gate 
facing  the  main  street  had  the  desired  effect.  A  key  grated  in  the 
lock  and  the  door  swung  ponderously  open,  disclosing,  not  the  pic- 
turesque apparition  of  monk  or  nun,  but  the  neat  uniform  of  a 
prison  warder !  For  the  once  splendid  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  like 
many  other  religious  houses,  was  suppressed  at  the  Great  Kevolution, 
and  in  1804  was  actually  degraded  to  a  house  of  correction  !  Admis- 
sion, consequently,  is  granted  to  the  church  and  its  immediate  pre- 
cincts only,  and  involves  certain  rather  irritating  formalities.  The 
visitor  is  taken  first  into  a  porter's  lodge,  where  he  inscribes  his  name, 
occupation,  abode,  and  other  particulars  in  a  book,  which  is  then 
sent  over  for  the  inspection  of  the  Directeur.  His  admission  being 
authorised  by  that  officer,  he  is  next  conducted  across  the  quadrangle 
and  handed  over  to  a  second  warder,  who  takes  him  into  a  rather 
narrower  court  and  there  introduces  him  to  a  third.  So  far  there  has 
been  little  to  arouse  his  archaeological  interest.  The  white  buildings 

2  The  surroundings  of  the  Abbey  include  a  curious  mortuary  chapel  of  St. 
Catherine,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  described  by 
De  Caumont  as  square,  with  a  pyramidal  roof  crowned  by  a  tall  octagonal  hollow 
shaft  ending  in  an  open  lantern. 
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around,  from  whose  windows  the  inmates,  clad  in  white  canvas, 
peer  curiously  at  him,  are  plainly  modern,  and  the  uniform  of  the 
Eepublic  upon  the  warders,  and  upon  the  sentries  in  the  second 
court,  proclaims  even  more  frankly  the  abolition  of  the  old  order. 
In  crossing  the  second  court,  however,  he  does  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
very  singular  building  on  the  right,  a  sort  of  low  tower  with  a  steep 
conical  stone  roof  crowned  by  an  open  lantern.  This  remarkable 
structure,  which  is  misnamed  the  '  Tour  d'Evraud '  and  recalls 
similar  erections  at  Stanton  Harcourt  and  Glastonbury  in  our  own 
country,  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
Abbey  kitchen. 

Meanwhile  a  third  warder  has  unlocked  a  door  at  the  further  side 
of  the  court,  thereby  revealing  a  winding  flight  of  steps,  on  descend- 
ing which  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  great  cloistered  quadrangle, 
its  court  gravelled  and  planted  with  rows  of  small  trees,  with  benches 
between.  The  cloisters,  which  have  rooms  over  them,  are  externally 
^Renaissance,  but  have  Gothic  vaulting,  which,  however,  shows  abun- 
dant signs  of  decadence.  Kound  this  court  the  buildings  were 
arranged  after  the  manner  usual  in  the  Benedictine  Order.  To  the 
south  they  placed  the  refectory  and  offices;  to  the  west  the  resi- 
dence of  the  abbess ;  to  the  north  the  nave  of  the  church ;  to  the 
cast  the  dormitory — a  refined  example  of  the  early  Eenaissance — and 
below  it  the  calefactory,  the  scriptorium,  and  the  Chapter-house. 

The  last-mentioned  room — the  only  part  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings to  which  visitors  seem  to  be  admitted — is  entered  through  an 
elaborate  Eenaissance-Gothic  doorway  in  the  east  cloister.  Built 
perhaps  in  the  twelfth  century  and  remodelled  in  the  sixteenth, 
it  is  a  large  oblong  room  with  Kenaissance  windows  and  a  soaring 
Gothic  vault  supported  on  two  Kenaissance  pillars  in  the  middle; 
and  its  walls  are  adorned  with  Renaissance  frescoes  of  the  Passion. 

From  the  north  cloister  a  small  door  admits  to  the  church. 
Here  the  visitor  is  at  once  met  by  a  keen  disappointment.  The 
nave,  whose  exterior  promises  so  much,  has  actually  been  walled  off 
and  converted  to  secular  purposes;  indeed  it  is  described  in  1851  as 
divided  into  three  floors,  with  a  mess-room  in  the  lowest,  cells  in  the 
second,  and  a  dormitory  in  the  third,  with  attics  above !  How  in- 
teresting a  specimen  of  early  twelfth-century  architecture  is  thus  lost 
to  the  public  (to  say  nothing  of  the  dishonour  done  to  a  conse- 
crated building)  may  be  gathered  from  Verneilh's  L' Architecture 
Eyzantine  en  France  (Paris,  1851).  The  Choir  and  transepts  have 
been  retained  as  a  chapel  for  the  prisoners,  whose  rude  wooden 
benches  occupy  most  of  the  floor  even  in  the  eastern  arm,  and  are  so 
sot  that  they  all  face  the  altar,  which  now  stands  under  the  central 
tower.  The  eastern  half  of  the  church  is  later  than  the  nave,  though 
both  date  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  great  apse  in  which  the  Choir 
terminates  is  more  lightly  conceived  than  is  usual  in  Eomanesque 
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architecture.  Its  numerous  arches,  narrow  and  *  stilted,'  are  sup- 
ported on  cylindrical  pillars  of  a  height  and  slenderness  almost  too 
marked,  perhaps,  for  just  proportion.  But  to  English  visitors  the 
general  architecture  of  the  place,  however  worthy  of  attention,  will 
be  but  a  background  or  a  setting  to  a  certain  small  chapel  opening 
out  from  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  where  the  light  falls 
through  the  windows  of  an  apse  upon  four  stately  figures  that  sleep 
side  by  side  behind  an  iron  grille,  with  their  feet  toward  the  west. 
They  are  royally  robed  and  crowned,  and  bear  traces  of  a  once  gor- 
geous colouring,  and  at  their  feet,  in  modern  characters  and  in  the 
following  order  from  north  to  south,  are  written  their  names  : — - 
Eleanor  of  Gruienne  (to  us  better  known  as  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine), 
Queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  the  Second ;  Henry  the  Second, 
King  of  England  ;  Kichard,  called  Cceur  de  Lion,  King  of  England  ; 
Isabella  of  Angouleme,  Queen  of  England,  wife  of  John  '  Sans  Terre.' 


II 

The  sight  of  these  memorials  of  an  illustrious  English  dynasty  in 
a  prison  chapel  at  a  small  country  town  of  central  France  suggests 
some  curious  reflections.  How  came  these  Sovereigns  to  be  buried 
at  Fontevrault  ?  What  was  the  manner  of  their  obsequies  ?  How 
did  four  royal  effigies  escape  the  fury  of  the  Great  Revolution? 
Why  are  they  thus  thrust  into  a  corner,  with  their  feet  toward  the 
west? 

The  Angevin  Kings,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  essentially 
continental  potentates.  Their  dominions  in  western  France  extended 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  them — even  to  Henry  the 
Second — England  was  little  more  than  a  source  of  revenue — of 
revenue  that  could  be  spent  upon  their  ambitions  abroad.  That 
they  should  have  been  buried  in  French  soil,  and  especially  in  Anjou, 
of  which  province  they  were  the  hereditary  Counts,  is  therefore  not 
surprising.  The  reasons  why  this  honour  should  have  been  conferred 
upon  Fontevrault  in  particular  are  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
great  monastery  itself.  The  founder  was  Robert  d'Arbrissel,  a 
preacher  of  extraordinary  power,  who  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  had  gathered  round  him  several  thousands  of  devout  or 
converted  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  1098  or  1099 
that  this  company  settled  in  the  great  forest  of  Fontevrault  or  Font- 
evraud  (as  the  more  antique  spelling  has  it),  which  is  still  marked 
on  maps.  Out  of  this  settlement  arose  a  double  monastery,  founded, 
like  the  houses  of  the  Order  of  Sempringham,  for  both  monks  and 
nuns,  the  latter  certainly  and  the  former  probably  observing  the 
Benedictine  Rule.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitution  was 
that  the  supreme  authority  over  monks  as  well  as  nuns  was  vested 
in  the  abbess.  Although  Benedictine  in  most  essentials,  the  house. 
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from  certain  peculiarities  in  its  Rule,  was  known  as  the  centre  of  a 
distinct  Order  of  Fontevrault.  Eventually  it  became  *  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  religious  houses  of  the  West,'  and  its 
abbess  was  sometimes  a  Princess  of  France.  Its  connection  with 
the  Counts  of  Anjou  begins  early.  In  its  early  years  it  had  a 
strong  supporter  in  Fulk  the  Fifth,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
part  of  the  church  was  built  at  his  expense.  His  daughter  Matilda 
became  one  of  the  nuns,  and  when  Fulk  accepted  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  it  was  at  Fontevrault  that  he  held  a  farewell  meeting 
with  his  children,  among  whom  was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  Matilda, 
who  was  thus  the  aunt  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  became 
the  second  abbess.  From  Henry  himself  the  monastery  received 
many  benefactions,  among  which  his  gifts  of  the  well-known  Fonts 
de  Ce  near  Angers  and  of  the  convent  of  Amesbury  in  Wilt- 
shire stand  out  as  among  the  most  notable.  His  daughter  Joan  was 
brought  up  at  Fontevrault,  and  possibly  his  son  John  stayed  there 
for  a  time.  The  Abbey  had  at  least  become  definitely  associated  with 
the  Plantagenets  by  the  time  of  Henry's  death.  That  event  took  place 
in  1189  at  his  beloved  castle  of  Chinon,  only  about  nine  miles  away ; 
and  for  his  burial  Fontevrault  was  marked  out  at  once  by  its  associa- 
tions and  by  its  proximity,  for  at  a  time  so  disturbed,  it  was  doubt- 
less advisable  not  to  carry  the  body  any  great  distance — not  even  as 
far  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  which  might  have  been 
regarded  with  some  reason  as  a  mausoleum  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou. 
Even  had  it  been  convenient,  a  burial  in  England  would  have  been  by 
no  means  appropriate.  Our  country  could  have  but  little  claim  to  the 
bones  of  one  who  was  essentially  a  continental  potentate,  nor  had  any 
particular  English  church  assumed  since  the  Conquest  the  character 
of  a  royal  mausoleum,  the  Norman  kings  having  all  been  buried  in 
different  places.  To  Fontevrault,  therefore,  the  king's  body  was 
carried,  with  such  pomp  as  could  be  hastily  provided,  and  it  was  in 
the  Choir  of  the  Abbey  church  that  that  terrible  scene  is  said  to 
have  occurred  when  upon  the  appearance  of  the  rebellious  Richard 
the  corpse  of  his  father  began  to  bleed  from  the  nostrils.  The  con- 
nection of  Fontevrault  with  the  Plantagenets,  strengthened  by  the 
burial  of  Henry  the  Second,  was  further  cemented  by  a  chain  of 
events  extending  into  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  said  that 
Richard  the  First  visited  the  place  before  his  crusade,  that  he 
attributed  his  release  from  captivity  to  the  prayers  of  the  nuns,  that 
he  afterwards  presented  to  their  church  in  person  certain  relics  from 
Palestine,  and  that  his  burial  at  Fontevrault  in  1199  was  due  to  his 
own  request.  It  was  soon  after  his  funeral  that  there  occurred  that 
remarkable  meeting  in  the  church  between  his  successor  and  St. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln,  of  which  so  graphic  a  rendering  is  given  in  Froude's 
Short  Studies  (A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century) ;  nor  was  this  the 
last  time,  perhaps,  that  the  saint  and  the  king  stood  by  the  tombs  of 
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Richard  and  Henry  together.  The  Princess  Joan,  who  had  become 
successively  Queen  of  Sicily  and  Countess  of  Toulouse,  and  who  had 
taken  the  veil  of  a  '  Fontevriste '  just  before  her  death,  was  buried  in 
the  Abbey  church  in  the  same  year  as  her  brother  Richard,  and  in 
in  the  presence  (it  is  said)  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Here  was  interred,  in  1250,  the  body  of  her  son,  Kaymond 
the  Seventh,  Count  of  Toulouse  ;  and  hither,  too,  it  is  believed,  was 
brought  the  heart  of  Richard's  daughter,  Beatrice.  Queen  Eleanor, 
the  widow  of  Henry  the  Second,  was  a  great  benefactress  to  the 
Abbey  and  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  its  enclosing  wall.  She  was 
here  in  1199,  when  she  was  summoned  to  Richard's  death-bed  at 
Chaluz,  and  again  in  1200,  when  her  visit  seems  to  have  lasted 
two  years.  It  is  said  that  in  1202  she  took  the  veil,  and  though 
she  probably  died  elsewhere  (in  spite  of  the  assertion  to  the 
contrary  in  the  modern  inscription  attached  to  her  effigy)  she  was 
buried  at  Fontevrault  in  1204.  The  loss  of  Anjou  by  King  John  in 
that  year  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  connection  between  the 
Angevin  Abbey  and  the  English  Kings  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
eleventh  Abbess,  Adela  of  Brittany,  is  said  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  to  have  been  prepared  for  her 
novitiate  at  Amesbury.  In  1246  Fontevrault  was  the  scene  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  the  queen  of  King  John,  Isabella  of  AngoulSme, 
who  had  retired  hither  a  short  time  before  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  veil.  In  1254  the  place  was  visited  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  1274  Edward  the  First  was  here  on  his  way  back 
from  his  crusade,  and  that  he  was  present  in  the  church  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  receptacle  for  the  heart  of  King  John,  whose  wish 
that  this  part  of  his  body  should  rest  at  Fontevrault  had,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  been  neglected  until  then.  Edward  is  also  credited 
with  having  persuaded  the  thirteenth  abbess,  Jeanne  de  Dreuz,  to 
retire  to  England  and  govern  her  Order  from  Amesbury.  The  last- 
mentioned  convent  wag  entered,  as  is  well  known,  by  Edward's 
mother,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  who  was  perhaps  the  third  Queen  of 
England  and  the  fourth  member  of  the  royal  family  to  assume  the 
veil  of  a  *  Fontevriste/  She  received  the  final  vows,  it  is  said,  from 
Marguerite  de  Pocey,  fifteenth  Abbess  of  Fontevrault,  whom  Edward 
bad  encouraged  to  cross  the  Channel  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  Order,  which  eventually  had  several  branches  in  England  besides 
Amesbury.  This  abbess,  by  Edward's  wish,  took  back  with  her  to 
Fontevrault  the  heart  of  Henry  the  Third,  which  that  king  had 
promi.-.e/J  to  the  Abbey  in  1254.  Then;  heem*  to  have  been  ;i 
French  tradition  that  Eleanor  of  Provence  died  at  Fontevrault  and 
was  buried  there,  and  a  belief  was  apparently  current  in  the  Abbey 
at  the  time  of  its  suppression  that  its  church  had  once  contained 
effigies  of  her  and  of  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Richard  the 
First,  ideas  which  have  been  incautiously  adopted  by  Edouard  in  hi* 
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et  sea  Monuments.  The  evidence,  however,  goes  to 
show  that  Eleanor  died  and  was  buried  at  Amesbury,  that  her  heart 
-.vas  interred  in  London,  and  that  Berengaria  was  buried  at  Espan, 
where  her  effigy  (now  at  Le  Mans)  was  discovered  by  Stothard  in 
1816.  That  Eleanor  of  Provence  may  have  visited  Fontevrault  is 
not  unlikely,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  two  Queens  were 
<  Commemorated  there  by  cenotaphs,  or,  in  the  case  of  Berengaria, 
that  her  heart  was  carried  thither  and  a  tomb  erected  over  it, 
just  as  a  tomb  and  effigy  were  placed  over  the  heart  of  Richard 
the  First  at  Rouen.  Mediaeval  Fontevrault,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
apparently  rich  in  royal  hearts,  whether  Berengaria's  was  among  the 
number  or  not,  and  there  is  a  story  that  the  heart  of  Edward  the 
First  himself,  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  destined  for 
the  Holy  Land,  was  carried  to  Fontevrault  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  of  France,  and  interred  near  the  tomb  of  Henry  the 
Second,  in  the  presence  of  Anthony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham.3 
The  Abbey  and  its  dependencies  suffered  much  impoverishment  in 
the  wars  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  yet  after  those  wars  the  twenty- 
second  abbess,  Blanche  d'Harcourt,  could  induoe  Charles  the  Sixth 
to  write  to  Richard  the  Second  and  request  payment  of  the  arrears 
of  *  annual  and  perpetual  '  subsidy  granted  by  the  English  sovereigns 
t>  the  Order,  a  subsidy  involving  charges  on  the  royal  exchequer  and 
on  the  revenues  of  London  and  Winchester. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  closely  Fontevrault  is 
associated  with  the  Plantagenets,  if  not  %to  justify  the  appellation 
that  has  been  applied  to  it  of  '  the  English  St.  Denys.' 

Ill 

Princes,  says  Bacon,  are  like  heavenly  bodies.  They  have  much 
veneration,  but  no  rest.  The  royal  tombs  at  Fontevrault  have  had 
ah  little  rest  as  had  the  sovereigns,  whom,  they  commemorate,  and 
far  less  veneration.  Their  first  disturbance  (though  in  this  case  the 
DDotive  was  honourable)  occurred  during  the  visit  of  Henry  the 
Third,  who,  finding  that  his  mother,  Queen  Isabella,  had  been 
buried  by  her  own  wish  with  the  ordinary  nuns,  caused  her 
body  to  be  moved  into  the  church  and  interred  among  the 
members  of  his  house  beneath  a  stately  tomb,  of  which  the  exist- 
ing effigy  is  a  survival.  The  part  of  the  church  in  which  the 
royal  tombs  were  originally  situated  was  called  the  CirMttire  des 
Ens.  It  is  placed  by  some  modern  writers  in  the  nave,  but  the 
analogy  of  other  royal  mausoleums  makes  this  at  least  questionable. 

*  According  to  these  stories,  which  are  adopted  in  the  rather  inaccurate  pages  of 
Ec'ouard,  Fontevrault  received  also  the  heart  of  Edward's  lister  Beatrice  (whoso 
(brighter,  Eleanor  of  Brittany,  was  the  sixteenth  abbess,  and  by  birth  apparently  a 

1,.  MdontM\   :.s  wi-11  as  t  h:it.  of   ono   of   tlu-    many  curls   or  dukes   of    Lancaster.  ami 

ev  K  that  of  Kdward  the  Fourth  ! 
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Nicquet,  writing  at  a  time  when  its  situation  may  very  well  have 
been  preserved  by  tradition,  says  it  was  '  over  against  (contre)  the 
great  pillar  furthest  from  the  altar/  Now  the  only  pillars  in  the 
church  (which  has  a  very  uncommon  ground-plan)  are  in  the  Choir 
and  under  the  central  tower.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  burial  of 
Kichard's  sister  Joan,  Nicquet  says  that  she  was  laid  in  *  the  Choir.' 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Cimetiere  des  Rois  was  somewhere 
at  the  west  end  of  that  part  of  the  building.  With  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  tombs  it  may  be  supposed,  partly  from  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  deceased,  partly  from  a  tradition  that  had 
survived  till  the  time  of  Nicquet,  that  Kichard  the  First  lay  at  the 
feet  of  Henry  the  Second,  Joan  at  tie  feet  of  Eleanor,  and  Kaymond 
of  Toulouse  at  the  feet  of  Joan. 

In  1504  Abbess  Renee  de  Bourbon  began  to  alter  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  church,  by  placing  a  great  grille  to  divide  the 
Ghoeur  de  I'Autel  from  the  Choeur  des  Dames.  In  doing  this  she 
found  it  necessary  to  move  the  royal  tombs  into  the  Cloture  des 
Religieuses.  She  still  kept  them,  indeed,  '  near  the  same  pillar ' 
(Nicquet),  but  Henry,  Kichard,  Eleanor,  and  Joan  were  now  appar- 
ently put  side  by  side,  while  nearer  to  the  grille  came  Kaymond  and 
Isabella.  The  disposition  of  the  bodies  seems  to  have  been  changed 
also,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether)  the  right  body  was  laid 
under  the  right  effigy;  indeed,  the  'raised  tombs'  of  Henry,  Kichard, 
Eleanor,  and  Joan  were  now  '  empty '  (Nicquet). 

In  1563  Anjou  was  ravaged  by  the  Huguenots,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  damage  was  done  to  the  Abbey  and  its  tombs  at  this 
time. 

In  1638  Abbess  Jeanne-Baptiste  de  Bourbon  began  to  alter  the 
arrangements  of  the  Choir  still  farther.  She  erected  some  elaborate 
screen-work  in  the  Renaissance  manner,  but  whether  in  lieu  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  Renee's  grille,  or  as  an  addition  to  that  grille,  is  not 
clear  from  Nicquet's  account.  At  any  rate,  in  making  her  foundations 
she  was  obliged  to  move  the  royal  tombs  again.  Worse  than  this, 
the  figures  of  Joan  and  Raymond,  recumbent  doubtless  like  the  rest, 
were  broken  up  and  replaced  by  others  representing  (probably  in 
marble)  the  Count  and  his  mother  on  their  knees.  In  this  new 
representation  of  him  (as  perhaps  in  that  which  went  before) 
Raymond  was  shown  striking  his  breast  in  repentance  for  having 
embraced  the  Albigensian  heresy.  Abbess  Jeanne-Baptiste  placed 
the  six  figures  in  a  huge  Renaissance  structure  which  she  built  for 
them  against  the  north  wall  of  the  Choir,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
received  at  this  time  a  new  coat  of  paint  and  fresh  gilding.  Of  this 
tomb  the  Abbess  sent  a  drawing  (copied  from  one  made  by  her 
official  draughtsman)  to  the  English  herald  Sand  ford,  who  published 
it  in  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England  (London, 
1677).  The  effigies  of  Henry,  Eleanor,  Richard,  and  Isabella  are 
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therein  shown  lying  side  by  side  in  a  deep  arched  alcove,  and  in  front 
of  them  are  the  kneeling  figures  of  Raymond  and  his  mother  face  to 
face.  It  is  possible  that  the  tombs  (as  distinct  from  the  effigies)  .were 
embedded  in  the  lower  part  of  this  monument,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  destroyed.  Such  remains  of  the  bodies  as  were  now 
found  are  said  to  have  been  buried  a  few  paces  away  from  the  new 
tomb,  which  is  indeed  described  as  a  cenotaph  by  Sandford. 

Henceforth,  one  might  have  thought,  these  unfortunate  princes 
would  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Instead  of  that,  their  adventures 
\vere  only  just  beginning.  In  1793  the  Abbey,  like  so  many  others 
nt  the  same  period,  was  suppressed.  The  process  was  gradual  and 
the  successive  incidents  need  not  be  related  here.  Its  climax  was 
reached,  perhaps,  when  the  Revolutionaries,  excited  to  frenzy  by  the 
peculiarly  aristocratic  character  of  this  monastery,  burst  into  the 
precincts  with  cudgels  and  axes  and  carried  havoc  into  every  corner 
— havoc  which  was  announced  to  those  without  by  cries  of  '  The 
royal  Abbey  is  fallen  at  last ! '  The  church,  of  course,  was  the  scene 
of  wild  violence,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  objects  was  the  great 
royal  tomb.  The  kneeling  statues  of  Raymond  and  Joan  were 
broken  up,  and  how  the  remaining  four  figures  escaped  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  explain,  unless  they  were  saved  by  their  more  secluded 
position  in  the  depth  of  the  alcove.  It  is  doubtful  what  became  of 
the  relics  of  the  bodies — if  indeed  there  were  any.  Some  say  they 
were  scattered;  some  that  they  were  scattered  but  afterwards 
collected  and  replaced.  One  story  goes  that  afterwards,  during 
certain  operations  in  the  church,  a  Mayor  of  Fontevrault  found  the 
re  mains  of  Richard  and  the  heart  of  John  :  and  further  rumours 
have  it  that  the  latter  was  given  to  Monsignor  (afterwards  Cardinal  ?) 
Wiseman,  who  was  then  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
former  were  sent  to  London.  The  antiquary  M.  Develle,  however, 
OIL  questioning  a  mason  who  had  assisted  in  opening  Richard's  tomb 
in  1793,  was  told  that  not  so  much  as  a  bone  had  been  discovered. 

After  the  suppression,  the  Abbey  church  fell  into  some  decay,  and 
the  four  surviving  effigies  were  moved  into  the  Priory  of  St.  Laurent.4 
This  priory  was  pulled  down  not  long  afterwards,  and  the  effigies 
were  restored  to  the  Abbey,  being  placed  in  the  so-called  Tour 
d'Evraud,  where  they  remained  eighteen  year?.  In  1804  the  Abbey 
became  by  decree  a  house  of  correction,  and  before  1816  the  effigies 
were  moved  from  the  Tour  d'Evraud,  which  was  perhaps  wanted  for 
some  purpose  of  the  prison,  into  a  cellar  of  one  of  the  adjoining 
buildings.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  that  may  be  constructed  out  of 
various  disconnected  accounts.  As  the  cellar  contained  a  well,  the 
effigies  were  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  prisoners  who  came 
thither  to  draw  water.  It  was  in  this  wretched  plight  that  they 

1  Fontevrault  had  a  *  cell '  with  this  dedication  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  but 
the  priory  here  meant  was  presumably  at  Fontevrault  itself. 
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were  discovered  in  1816  by  the  person  who  above  all  others  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  case,  as  well  by  his  unrivalled  skill 
in  this  particular  branch  of  archaeology  as  by  his  English  nationality. 
The  late  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  being  then  engaged  upon  his 
Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  had  come  to  Fontevrault  for 
the  express  purpose  of  finding  the  Plantagenet  tombs  and  including 
them  if  possible  in  the  scope  of  his  work.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time  that  they  had  been  destroyed,  and  great  must  have  been  his 
delight  at  finding  them.  He  did  not,  however,  find  them  intact,  as 
various  chips  and  fragments  were  lying  about  the  cellar,  having  been 
knocked  off  doubtless  by  the  prisoners.  One  result  of  his  visit  may 
be  seen  in  the  wonderful  drawings  contained  in  the  Monumental 
Effigies.  Another  was  the  suggestion  which  he  made  that  the 
English  Government  should  procure  the  removal  of  the  effigies  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a  proposal, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  there  probably  seemed  to 
be  little  chance  that  the  effigies  would  ever  receive  proper  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  authorities  who  had  allowed  them  to  fall 
into  so  wretched  a  condition  ;  nor  was  taste  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  as  enlightened  as  it  is  now. 

The  idea  of  a  removal  to  Westminster  was  not  new,  having  been 
mooted  before  the  ^Revolution.  During  our  wars  with  Napoleon  it 
had  naturally  lain  dormant,  but  now  Waterloo  had  brought  peace  to 
the  two  countries,  and  negotiations  with  the  French  Government  were 
reopened.  So  far  as  Louis  the  Eighteenth  himself  was  concerned  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty.  His  ministers,  however,  were  obliged 
to  bow  to  popular  feeling,  and  the  negotiations  failed.  Their  failure 
has  been  attributed  to  their  having  been  conducted  through  too 
political  a  channel,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  a  direct  correspondence 
between  the  Prince  Kegent  and  the  French  King  would  have  had 
any  other  result.  Stothard's  proposal  did,  however,  serve  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  effigies  were  in  a  disgraceful  condition, 
and  in  1819,  it  is  said,  they  were  moved  into  the  Abbey  church  and 
placed,  apparently,  in  the  same  part  of  it  which  they  occupy  at 
present.  The  English  Government  is  reported  to  have  renewed  its 
request  about  this  time,  but  with  no  better  result  than  before.  The 
position  of  the  effigies,  indeed,  was  still  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  once  more  in  the  church,  but  they  were  thrust 
into  an  obscure  corner  of  it  and  are  said  to  have  been  treated  with 
anything  but  respect  by  the  tourists,  who  used  them  as  benches ; 
Montalembert  expressly  stating  that  they  were  in  a  bad  condition 
when  he  visited  them  in  1831.  Whether  it  was  for  reasons  of  this 
kind,  or  whether  the  explanation  lies  in  the  hold  which  Stothard' s 
proposal  had  gained  over  the  English  mind,  the  removal  of  the 
Angevin  sovereigns  to  Westminster  was  mooted  again  some  time 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830.  But  Louis-Philippe  was  no  more  able 
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to  comply  than  the  Bourbons  had  been.  France,  like  England,  was 
experiencing  a  revival  of  interest  in  things  mediaeval — an  interest  to 
which  the  teaching  of  Thierry,  Gruizot,  and  Sismondi  had  given  a 
flavour  of  patriotism ;  and  the  effigies  were  further  from  leaving 
French  soil  than  ever. 

At  this  point  things  took  a  somewhat  unexpected  turn.  The 
French  Government,  now  fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter,  and  anxious  to  act  up  to  its  somewhat  pathetic 
conception  of  them,  removed  the  effigies  in  1846  to  Paris,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Montalembert,  to  Versailles,  with  the  intention  of  placing  them 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  !  Thus  the  just  wrath  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Anjou  was  diverted  from  our  Government  to  their  own. 
Fortunately  their  remonstrances  were  supported  by  two  members  of 
the  Ministry  successively,  of  whom  one  was  a  member  of  the  Angevin 
Archseological  Society ;  and  King  Henry  the  Second,  his  wife,  son, 
;md  daughter-in-law  travelled  back  from  the  capital  to  Fontevrault 
— not,  however,  until  Louis-Philippe  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
Second  Eepublic  and  that  Kepublic  itself  had  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  Prince-President. 

The  Angevin  sovereigns  had  been  disturbed  some  half  a  dozen 
times,  yet  even  now  their  rest  was  not  assured.  It  is  said  that  in 
1866  an  English  tourist,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Loire 
country,  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  naively  suggested,  as  if 
it  were  something  new  and  original,  that  a  presentation  of  the  royal 
effigies  to  England  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third  would  be  a 
gracious  act.  His  words,  which  are  said  to  have  found  their  way  into 
L'Univera  Illustre,  were  very  possibly  noticed  in  influential  quarters. 
At  any  rate  their  appearance  was  not  mistimed,  for  it  would  seem 
that  our  Foreign  Office  had  not  allowed  its  oft-repeated  demand  to 
be  forgotten,  while  at  this  moment  Paris  was  full  of  her  Exhibition 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  success  of  which  would  at  least  not  be 
hindered  by  anything  tending  to  strengthen  friendly  relations  with 
England.  Whether  in  consequence  of  these  considerations  or,  as  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  think,  from  a  sentiment  de  haute  courtoisie,  the 
Emperor  did  actually  offer  the  royal  effigies  to  Queen  Victoria.  But 
the  opposition  to  their  removal  showed  itself  more  strongly  than  ever 
before.  When  the  order  came  down  from  the  French  Secretary  of 
State,  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver  them  up  refused  to 
do  so. 

The  Emperor  had  indeed  exceeded  his  legitimate  powers.  The 
principle  expressed  in  Article  525  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  that  statues 
are  fixtures  if  they  occupy  niches  specially  constructed  to  hold  them, 
had  been  subsequently  extended  to  statues  on  pedestals  or  otherwise, 
provided  that  there  was  evidence  of  an  original  intention  that  such 
statues  should  remain  in  position  for  ever.  Such  evidence,  of  course, 
could  not  be  wanting  in  the  case  of  tombs  ;  but  even  apart  from  this, 
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the  status  of  fixtures  which  they  had  admittedly  enjoyed  before  the 
Great  Kevolution  had  not  been  abrogated  by  any  legal  act,  so  that 
clearly  they  could  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature; while  even  if  they  had  not  been  technically  fixtures,  no- 
legislative  act  could  have  alienated  works  of  art  that  had  always 
been,  in  a  sense,  appanages  of  the  French  crown,  and  that  were  also 
protected  under  the  principles  of  Droit  Civil.  The  opposition  offered 
to  their  removal  by  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Art  of 
the  Department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  who  petitioned  the  Ministry,  was 
supported  by  the  gentry  throughout  Anjou  and  by  a  feeling  general 
in  France,  and  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  write  to  the  Queen 
and  ask  to  be  released  from  his  promise.  Needless  to  say,  his  request 
was  granted,  Her  Majesty  '  not  wishing  that  affront  should  be 
offered  in  her  name  to  the  pious  and  patriotic  wishes  of  the  kings, 
her  illustrious  predecessors  of  the  House  of  Anjou/  Once  again, 
apparently,  was  the  question  raised  in  the  English  Parliament,  but 
without  result.  The  Queen's  letter,  let  us  hope,  has  settled  it  for 
ever,  and  the  royal  effigies  at  length  have  rest. 

The  removal  to  Westminster  Abbey  was  never  in  any  sense 
desirable,  nor  is  any  true  parallel  to  it  afforded  by  the  translation  of 
Napoleon's  body  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris.  That  translation,  as 
Edouard  points  out,  was  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  Emperor's 
known  wish ;  whereas  the  wish  of  the  Angevins,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
expressed  at  all,  was  to  be  buried,  not  in  England,  but  at  Fontevrault. 
'  So  long,'  wrote  John  Eichard  Green,  *  as  we  can  stare  at  them 
through  that  iron  grating  at  Fontevrault  we  shall  have  something  to 
remind  us  that  there  was  one  century  of  England's  history  during 
which  her  kings  were  Frenchmen  .  .  .  something  to  tell  us  why  it 
was  that  under  those  French  kings  we  became  severed  from  France, 
and  how  it  was  that  to  the  rule  of  foreigners  England  owes  her 
national  unity  and  her  great  Charter.' 

IV 

After  all  that  they  have  gone  through,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  effigies  are  now  mere  shapeless  blocks.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  some  account  of  their  present  condition  will 
perhaps  not  be  unwelcome. 

Whether  it  be  due  or  not  to  something  in  the  play  of  the  light 
from  the  small  windows  of  the  apse  upon  their  antique  dress,  they 
give  the  impression  of  being  colossal,  with  the  exception,  that  is,  of 
the  figure  of  Isabella.  Yet  the  largest  (Richard's)  measures,  it  is 
said,  only  six  feet.  The  effigy  of  Isabella  is  asserted  to  be  of  wood,5  the 
rest  of  freestone ;  and  they  all  show  signs  of  having  been  three  or 

5  By  Edouard.  Stothard  is  silent  on  this  point.  Other  writers,  besides  Edouard, 
hold  that  one  of  the  figures  is  wooden,  but  they  name  it  Eleanor's.  Probably  they 
mean  the  figure  now  called  Isabella's,  the  names  having  been  transposed  (vide  infra). 
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four  times  repainted.  A  plate  in  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Stothard 
(1876)  shows  the  first  painting  of  Henry's  effigy  and  the  second  painting 
of  all  four ;  and  this  second  colouring  differs  from  another  described 
in  Montfaucon's  Monarchie  Francaise  (1730).  But  in  spite  of  these 
renewals  their  robes  of  red,  blue,  and  green,  starred  with  flowers  and 
devices,  are  now  dimmed  to  a  pale  suspicion  of  those  tints  by  time 
and  dust.  What  they  were  like  in  their  splendour  may  be  imagined 
from  the  plate  in  Stothard  already  mentioned.  The  dress  of  the  two 
Queens  is  half  royal  and  perhaps  half  religious.  They  wear  the  loose 
robe  with  girdle,  the  mantle,  the  chin-band  and  veil,  and  the  crown. 
The  hands  of  Isabella  are  crossed  upon  her  breast,  but  those  of 
Eleanor  hold  an  open  book  (doubtless  of  devotion)  though  her  eyes 
are  closed  in  death.  The  book  and  the  hands  that  half  support  it  are 
'  restorations'  made  since  Stothard's  visit  in  1816,  but  they  may  be 
justified  by  the  plates  already  mentioned  in  Sandford  (1677)  and 
Montfaucon  (1730).  In  its  general  treatment,  and  particularly  in  the 
lines  of  the  drapery,  the  effigy  of  Eleanor,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  is  the  best  of  the  four. 

The  two  kings  wear,  besides  the  camise,  the  tunic,  dalmatic, 
and  mantle,  some  of  these  garments  denoting,  as  they  still  do  at  our 
coronations,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  kingly  office.  They  are 
crowned  and  sceptred,  and  wear  (or  wore)  spurs ;  and  their  gloves 
have  each  upon  the  back  a  round  boss  representing  a  jewel,  a  mark 
of  sovereignty  which  occurs  also  upon  the  effigy  of  King  John  at 
Worcester.  The  position  of  the  sceptre  is  remarkable.  It  is  not 
borne  upon  the  arm,  but  is  clasped  to  the  middle  of  the  breast  by 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  is  extended  across  the  body.  In 
both  effigies  the  right  hand  and  the  sceptre  itself  are  restorations 
made  since  1816.  Indeed  in  Kichard's  case  the  work  is  apparently 
later  than  1873,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Edouard  ;  it  is  also  of 
doubtful  validity  as  a  restoration,  for,  as  is  evident  from  the  drawings 
in  Stothard,  this  effigy  did  not  previously  show  (as  did  that  of  Henry) 
the  marks  of  supports  for  a  sceptre  upon  its  breast.  The  sceptres  (or 
sceptre)  had  been  missing  for  two  centuries,  if  the  evidence  of  the 
plates  in  Montfaucon  and  Sandford  can  be  trusted.  Henry's  crown, 
more  broken  than  the  others,  had  been  repaired  before  1816  with 
plaster.  At  his  left  side  lies  a  great  sword,  not  girt,  however,  but 
with  the  baldric  twisted  round  the  scabbard.  His  effigy  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  four,  not  merely  from  the  renown  of  its 
original,  but  because  (if  the  upright  figures  of  Henry  the  First  and 
'his  Queen  at  Rochester  be  excepted)  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  long 
series  of  effigies  by  which  English  royalty  has  been  commemorated. 

The  four  heads  rest  upon  cushions,  but  there  are  no  lions  or 
other  animals  against  the  feet,  the  dead  sovereigns  being  represented 
vis  lying  on  richly  draped  biers,  of  which  the  two  ends  are  slightly 
raised.  Consequently  it  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  (as  Stothard 
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suggested  in  the  case  of  Henry  the  Second)  these  tombs  are  faithful 
representations  of  the  actual  lying-in-state.  But  the  effigy  of 
Isabella  was  not  made  till  the  removal  of  her  body  from  its  first 
resting-place — eight  years,  that  is,  after  her  death.  And  in  the 
case  of  Henry  the  Second  a  comparison  of  accounts  given  of 
his  obsequies  by  ancient  chroniclers  goes  against  Stothard's  theory. 
The  result  of  such  a  comparison  is  admirably  stated  in  Miss 
Norgate's  England  iinder  the  Angevin  Kings,  and  portrays  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  start lingly  picturesque  funeral  in  history. 
Instead  of  being  laid  to  rest  with  studied  and  regal  pomp  (as 
his  tomb,  in  the  light  of  the  above  theory,  would  indicate),  Henry 
was  buried  in  a  hurry,  with  accessories  hastily  and  with  diffi- 
culty improvised,  the  very  crown  on  the  head  of  the  corpse  being 
composed,  it  is  said,  of  a  gilt  fringe  torn  from  a  lady's  dress. 
Stothard's  theory  is  indeed  based  on  Matthew  Paris,  but  the  latter's 
account  of  the  funeral  differs  from  the  rest,  and  may  (as  Edouard 
suggests)  have  been  written  from  an  inspection  of  the  effigy.  If  so, 
however,  Matthew  Paris  would  at  least  seem  to  have  believed  that 
the  effigy  was  intended  to  represent  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
corpse.  The  application  of  Stothard's  theory  to  the  other  two  effigies 
is  to  some  extent  justified  by  what  occurred  at  the  opening  of  King 
John's  tomb  at  Worcester,  when  a  remarkable  likeness  was  observed 
between  his  effigy  and  his  body.  If  the  theory  may  be  accepted, 
the  regalia  worn  by  the  figure  of  Eichard  represent  those  which 
were  used  at  Winchester  in  1194  at  his  second  coronation,  and  in 
which  he  is  known  to  have  been  buried. 

The  theory  is  at  least  interesting  from  its  bearing  upon 
the  value  of  the  four  effigies  as  likenesses.  As  regards  Isabella, 
indeed,  the  likeness  is  perhaps  questionable,  for  a  reason  already 
mentioned ;  while  the  figure  of  Eleanor  has  been  declared  con- 
ventional by  Edouard.  That  of  Kichard,  too,  is  certainly  very 
different  from  his  other  effigy  at  Kouen,  where  they  interred  his 
heart.  But  the  assertion  about  Eleanor  is  surely  incapable  of  proof, 
and  the  existing  figure  of  Richard  at  Rouen  was  very  possibly  made 
after  the  rebuilding  of  that  Cathedral,  which  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  in  all 
these  four  effigies  at  Fontevrault,  the  intention  at  any  rate  was  to 
make  the  likeness  as  good  as  skill  and  circumstances  permitted. 
How  far  the  attempt  was  successful,  and  how  far  the  real  stature 
was  reproduced,  we  can  judge  only  from  such  descriptions  of  the 
originals  as  have  been  handed  down  by  the  chroniclers,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  adduce  in  evidence  the  actual  bodies.  But  anyone 
who  has  gazed  through  the  iron  grille  upon  those  carved  forms  and 
faces,  so  full  of  meaning  and  character,  will  feel  that  if  their 
testimony  as  to  the  mien  and  presence  of  the  Angevin  Princes  be 
rejected,  none  more  convincing,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  had. 
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So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  accepted  attribution  of  the 
four  figures   is  correct.     But   if   their   history   be   remembered   it 
becomes   evident  that  this    assumption  is  not  to  be  made  lightly. 
The   original   inscriptions,  even  if  they  survived   the   vicissitudes 
through  which  these  tombs  have  passed,  may  very  well  have  become 
misplaced.      Again,  in   the   structure   erected   by  Abbess   Jeanne- 
Baptiste   the   effigies   were   all   packed   into   one   alcove,    and   the 
inscriptions    (copies   of    which   in   French   are    in   the    Collection 
Gaignieres  in   the   Bibliotheque    Nationale)    seem   to   have    been 
separate  from  the  monument.     That  the  attribution  since  1793  has 
not  always  been  the  same  as  it  is  now  is  indicated  by  a  passage  in  Bodin's 
Recherches  Historiques  sur  I'Anjou  (1821)  where  the  figure  now 
called  Isabella's  is  described  as  Eleanor's  and  vice  versa,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  explained  on  the  theory  of  a  misplacement  of 
the  inscriptions  (whatever  these  were)  at  the  time  of  Bodin's  visit, 
but  which  is  at  least  curious,  because  his  visit  cannot  have  been 
separated  by  any  great  length  of  time  from  that  of  Stothard,  whose 
attribution  is  the  same  as  that  now  received.     Bodin's  view  is  not 
unnatural  in  itself,  since  the  effigy  now  called  Isabella's  is  inferior 
in  art  to  the  other,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  earlier  if  judged 
on  this  ground  alone.   A  similar  remark  might  be  made  about  the 
figure  called  Richard's  in  relation  to  that  held  to  represent  Henry 
the  Second,  the  latter  being  superior  to  the  former,  except  as  regards 
the  proportion  of  the  shoulders. 

What  evidence  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  given  for  the  attri- 
bution now  generally  adopted  ?  There  is  the  evidence  of  Nicquet, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1642,  only  some  three  years  after  the 
alterations  of  Abbess  Jeanne-Baptiste,  to  the  effect  that  she 
destroyed  the  effigies  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  his  mother  Joan, 
and  that  the  figures  by  which  she  replaced  them  were  kneeling 
figures.  If,  then,  there  were  only  six  effigies  of  sovereigns  altogether, 
the  four  which  remained,  being  recumbent,  must  represent  Henry, 
Richard,  Eleanor,  and  Isabella.  The  present  attribution  of  the  two 
female  effigies  receives  no  great  help  from  costume,  but  it  is  at  least 
supported  by  the  plate  and  description,  not  in  Montfaucon  only 
(1730),  but  also  in  Sandford,  and  is  therefore  at  least  as  old  as  1677.6 
With  regard  to  the  two  kings,  costume  again  gives  no  great  assist- 
ance, but  the  present  attribution  is  supported  not  merely  by  Mont- 
faucon's  plate  but  (it  is  said)  by  descriptions  of  Henry's  tomb  in 
ancient  chroniclers.  Matthew  Paris,  moreover,  asserts  that  Henry 
was  buried  with  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and 

8  The  writer  of  Murray's  Handbook  for  France  (1892)  says  that  the  figure  of 
'  Eleanore  '  is  of  wood,  and  he  praises  that  of  '  Isabeile,'  as  a  work  of  art.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  his  attribution  is  the  same  as  Bodin's.  He  remarks  of  the  figure 
he  calls  Eleanor's  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  represent  '  Jeanne  de  Bourbon,' 
twenty-third  abbess.  Such  a  theory  is  surely  inapplicable  to  either  of  the  effigies, 
their  style  being  certainly  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century. 
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if  it  could  be  proved  that  (as  Edouard  supposes)  his  description  of 
the  corpse  was  based  upon  an  inspection  of  the  effigy,  his  assertion 
would  be  conclusive,  since  there  is  a  sword  beside  the  figure  called 
Henry's,  but  none  beside  that  held  to  be  Richard's,  while  the  sceptre 
in  the  hand  of  the  latter  has  already  been  shown  to  be  of  doubtful 
validity  as  a  restoration. 

V 

The  royal  effigies  are  better  cared  for  to-day  than  at  any  time 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey.  They  may  not  even  be  photo- 
graphed without  previous  application  to  the  Directeur  of  the 
prison  (a  restriction  prompted,  however,  less  by  love  of  kings  than 
by  fear  of  cameras).  They  are  protected  in  the  more  material 
sense  from  prisoners  and  tourists  alike  by  an  iron  grille  of  uncom- 
promising severity.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  rest  content  even  with 
their  present  condition,  unless  one  belongs  to  that  school  of  aesthetics 
which  refuses  to  scrape  whitewash  off  a  fresco  on  the  ground  that, 
though  the  whitewash  obliterates  the  fresco,  to  scrape  it  off  would  be 
to  obliterate  a  phase  in  the  history  of  bad  taste.  Their  carved  biers 
now  rest  upon  the  pavement ;  but  imagination  flies  back  to  the 
time  when  they  were  elevated  upon  altar-tombs  (as  Nicquet  tells  us 
incidentally  that  they  were  before  the  work  of  Abbess  Jeanne- 
Baptiste).  Again,  two  of  the  tombs,  it  is  said,  bore  epitaphs,  of 
which  that  of  Henry  the  Second  ran  as  follows,  the  language  of 
Nicquet  implying  that  the  lines  are  earlier  than  Abbess  Jeanne- 
Baptiste's  alterations  : — 

Rex  Henricus  eram  ;  mihi plurima  regna  subegi, 

Multiplicique  modo  duxque  comesque  fui. 
Cui  satis  ad  votum  non  essent  omnia  terrae 

Climata,  terra  modo  suffidt  octo  pedum. 
Qui  legis  haec,  pensa  discrimina  mortis  et  in  me 

Humanae  speculum  conditionis  habe. 
Sufficit  hie  tumulus,  cui  non  suffecerat  orbis: 

Res  brews  ampla  mihi,  cuifuit  ampla  brevis. 

—lines  which,  if  not  startlingly  brilliant,  are  at  least  interesting  as 
containing  a  thought  that  finds  happier  expression  in  a  famous 
passage  of  Shakespeare.  Richard's  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  gilt 
and  to  have  had  over  it,  perhaps  on  a  suspended  tablet,  the  follow- 
ing verses,  which,  though  doubtful  in  quantity,  are  not  devoid  of 
ingenuity  : — 

Scribitur  hoc  Tumulo,  rex  auree,  laus  tua  tota 

Aurea,  materiae  conveniente  nota. 
Laus  tua  prima  fuit  Siculi,  Cyprus  altera,  dromo  7 

Tertia,  caravana  quarta,  suprema  Joppe. 
Suppress!  Siculi :  Cyprus  pessumdata  :  dromo 
Mersus  ;  caravana  capta  :  retenta  Joppe. 

7  Dromo  refers  to  a  Saracen  galley  which  Richard  sank. 
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Nicquet  gives  the  first  of  these  epitaphs  (minus  the  last  line)  but 
not  the  second,  which  is  taken  from  Sandford.  The  latter  gives  both, 
and  hints  that  he  got  them  from  a  monk  of  Fontevrault  named 
Pavilion.  To  restore  the  epitaphs  or  to  place  the  effigies  on  altar- 
tombs  of  sham  mediaeval  design  would  be  absurd,  but  there  could 
be  no  objection,  surely,  to  their  being  placed  at  English  expense  on 
raised  tombs  of  frankly  modern  workmanship.  Again,  their  feet, 
though  they  point  in  a  sense  toward  the  altar  according  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  church,  are  nevertheless  toward  the 
west,  contrary  to  an  old  and  honoured  sentiment  in  connection  with 
Christian  burial ;  and  even  though  it  is  only  the  effigies  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  not  their  bodies,  that  are  being  thus  treated,  the 
sense  of  fitness  demands  that  they  should  be  turned  so  as  to  face 
east.  Lastly,  the  effigies  are  out  of  place  in  this  small  chapel 
opening  from  the  south  transept,  and  ought  be  moved  back  into 
the  Choir.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  any  such 
alteration  would  be  difficult.  It  would  interfere  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  prison  chapel  whose  eastern  limb  has  to  be  filled  with 
benches,  unless  indeed  the  tombs  were  placed  in  the  aisles.  But 
the  best  remedy  would  be  to  restore  the  spacious  nave  to  its  sacred 
uses.  Queen  Victoria,  in  releasing  Napoleon  the  Third  from  his 
promise,  added  her  request  that  the  church  of  the  royal  Abbey 
might  be  restored  to  Catholic  worship  and  the  effigies  of  the  English 
sovereigns  replaced  in  that  position  in  the  building  which  they 
occupied  for  more  than  five  centuries.  It  is  strange  that  a  wish, 
coming  from  such  a  source  and  addressed  to  such  a  destination, 
should  not  have  been  gratified  at  the  time.  That  it  should  have 
been  forgotten  subsequently  in  the  clash  of  war  and  the  change  of 
government  is  not  surprising.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  the  most  courteous  of  peoples,  never  insensible  to  the 
appeal  of  an  idea,  may  be  moved  to  grant  Queen  Victoria's 
request, — if  not  by  the  memory  of  her  whose  claim  to  reverence  was 
above  the  rivalries  of  nations,  then  by  a  renewal  of  that  request  on 
the  part  of  her  son,  King  Edward  the  Seventh  ? 

CECIL  HALLETT. 
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'  THE  READER  OF  PLAYS  TO  THE  RESCUE' 

I 

A   REPLY 


I  HAVE  heard  several  suggested  explanations  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Examiner  of  Plays  to  license  Monna  Vanna  for  performance  in  French 
at  a  London  theatre.  The  most  curious  is  that  which  Mr.  Walter 
Frewen  Lord  put  forward  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  last  month.  If 
Mr.  Lord  had  professed  to  know  that  Mr.  Redford  gave  his  decision  as 
a  protest  against  the  Education  Bill,  or  because  he  cannot  read  French, 
or  with  a  view  of  showing  that  he  disapproved  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Congo  State,  I  should  certainly  have  been  surprised.  But  no 
possible  explanation  could  have  thrown  me  into  greater  astonishment 
than  that  which  Mr.  Lord  actually  did  offer.  What  he  said  in 
effect  was  this  :  '  Here  is  a  man  doing  his  best  to  purify  the  stage, 
to  get  rid  of  nastiness  and  immoral  suggestion.  Let  everyone  who 
approves  of  this  endeavour  support  the  Censor  now.'  That  assertion 
of  Mr.  Lord's,  made,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  with  the 
unstudied  persuasiveness  of  a  moral  champion,  went  straight  home 
to  the  hearts  of  thousands.  We  are  in  this  country  so  nervous 
about  morality — our  own  and  other  people's — that  we  applaud  any- 
one who  pretends  to  be  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  man 
who  takes  a  high  moral  line  is  sure  of  an  audience.  To  refuse  to 
hear  him,  or  to  hesitate  about  accepting  his  conclusions,  would  be 
to  confess  ourselves  less  uncompromisingly  moral  than  he.  If  he 
declares  that  he  can  scent  a  vicious  tendency,  even  in  something 
that  has  seemed  to  us  quite  harmless,  we  immediately  incline  to  his 
view.  We  do  not  stand  up  and  declare  that  he  takes  a  petty,  pro- 
vincial view.  We  are  afraid  that  our  attitude  might  be  misunder- 
stood, and  we  prefer  to  be  intellectually  craven  rather  than  have  any 
suspicion  rest  upon  our  moral  sense.  The  'wide  phrase  for  the 
narrow  motive,'  to  borrow  Greorge  Eliot's  apt  antithesis,  is  nowhere 
more  readily  accepted  than  in  England.  You  may  commit  unre- 
proved  any  stupidity,  any  meanness,  any  act  of  tyrannical  cowardice 
or  folly,  so  long  as  you  declare  that  you  are  acting  in  the  interests 
of  morality.  It  is  not  so  much  because  we  are  afraid  of  evil  (which 
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would  be  sufficiently  pusillanimous  in  itself),  but  that  we  are  afraid 
of  one  another.  '  The  Header  of  Plays  to  the  Kescue  *  has  a  lofty 
moral  sound.  Mr.  Lord's  explanation  was,  to  the  uninstructed,  so 
simple  and  so  satisfying.  The  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it  is 
that  it  betrayed  an  equal  confusion  of  mind  as  to  the  duties  of  Mr. 
Bedford's  office  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
them.  In  fact,  it  implied  three  propositions,  each  of  which  is  utterly 
unsound.  These  three  propositions  are : — 

(1)  That  the  Censor's  duty  is  to  purify  the  stage. 

(2)  That  he  is  doing  his  best  to  perform  this  duty. 

(3)  That   by  refusing   to   license  Monna    Vanna  he  did   per- 
form it. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  these  points  in  order. 

(1)  'That  the  Censor's  duty  is  to  purify  the  stage/  Of  course, 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  ever  has  been,  nor,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
ever  will  be.  The  Censor's  duty  is  to  act  as  a  kind  of  dramatic 
policeman.  He  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  kind  of  policeman, 
that  he  is  able  to  practise  '  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  even 
before  they  occur.'  A  Metropolitan  constable  may  see  a  Hooligan 
walking  along  a  street,  and  feel  certain  that  he  is  about  to  commit 
an  offence  that  will  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  the  constable 
oannot  take  any  action  until  the  offence  has  been  committed.  If 
we  could  imagine  the  Hooligan  being  obliged  to  pay  the  constable 
wo  guineas  for  permission  to  walk  along  the  street,  and  for  a  certifi- 
cate stating  that  in  the  constable's  opinion  his  behaviour  did  not  'in 
its  general  tendency  contain  anything  immoral  or  otherwise  im- 
proper for  a  public  thoroughfare,'  then  we  should  have  an  exact 
analogy  between  the  case  of  the  Hooligan  and  the  constable,  and 
the  case  of  the  dramatic  author  and  Mr.  Bedford.  The  duty  of  the 
police  is  not  to  enforce  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  (which  prob- 
ably they  know  nothing  about),  but  to  keep  order,  preserve  public 
decency,  and  generally  put  a  good  face  on  visible  aspects  of  the 
world.  The  duty  of  the  Censor  is  to  prevent  the  performance  of 
any  plays  that  would  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  average  person  and 
thereby  lead  to  disturbance.  Within  this  limit  the  office  of  the 
Examiner  of  Plays  is  useful,  and  quite  as  much  to  be  defended  as  the 
office  of  any  other  guardian  of  law  and  order.  To  suppose  that  an  ami- 
able and  undistinguished  Civil  Service  Clerk,  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  would  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  deciding  upon  the  abstract  morality  of  several  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  dramas  every  year  is  sheer  lunacy.  No  one  who  has 
given  ten  minutes'  thought  to  the  question  of  the  Censorship  can 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Bedford  has  any  larger  function 
than  that  of  helping  the  policeman  at  the  back  of  the  pit  to  maintain 
order  in  the  theatre,  and  to  prevent  playgoers  from  being  startled 
into  unruly  demonstrations. 
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The  usual  argument  against  the  Censorship  is  this — that,  if  we 
leave  books  to  the  judgment  of  readers,  we  ought  equally  to  permit 
playgoers  to  decide  whether  plays  are,  or  are  not,  fit  for  the  stage. 
But  this  leaves  out  of  the  case  altogether  what  is  called,  in  the  pre- 
tentious language  of  social  philosophers,  the  'psychology  of  the 
crowd.'  You  cannot  deal  with  a  mass  of  people  in  the  same  way  as 
you  deal  with  individuals.  Supposing  that  you  read  in  a  book  a 
new  view  of  life,  against  which  your  whole  being  vehemently  pro- 
tests, or  a  passage  that  strikes  you  as  being  offensive  to  morals,  or  a 
jest  that  you  consider  lewd.  You  express  your  disgust  and  wonder 
why  such  things  are  printed,  and  perhaps  throw  the  book  into  the 
fire.  But  there  is  nothing  in  your  conduct  for  the  law  to  trouble 
itself  about.  Even  supposing  that  you  and  every  other  adult  male 
in  your  street  or  square,  or  even  every  other  voter  in  your  Borough 
Council  area,  were  all  to  be  reading  the  same  book  at  the  same  time 
and  all  disliking  it  equally — even  then  the  police  of  the  district 
would  have  no  cause  to  interfere.  But  transfer  that  new  view  of 
life,  or  that  passage  offensive  to  morals,  or  that  lewd  jest,  from  a 
book  to  a  play ;  get  together  a  theatreful  of  people  to  hear  it ;  and 
you  will,  as  likely  as  not,  provoke  a  riot.  Everyone  must  know  that 
you  cannot  say  the  same  things  to  a  large  audience  as  you  can  say 
to  half  a  dozen  people  round  a  dinner-table.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
to  move  a  solitary  Englishman  to  a  strong  expression  of  opinion 
upon  anything  that  does  not  disturb  his  personal  well-being.  It 
takes  wonderfully  little  to  throw  a  crowd  of  Englishmen  into  a  state 
bordering  upon  frenzy,  in  which  they  are  ready  to  offer  an  alarming 
show  of  violence  to  anyone  whose  opinions  are  obnoxious  to  them. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  an  entertaining  article  upon  the  Censorship 
which  he  contributed  some  years  ago  to  the  North  American  Review, 
said  that  to  the  representative  Englishman  it  seemed  '  the  most 
obvious  piece  of  common  sense  that  some  respectable  person  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  propriety  of  the  plays  to  which  his 
daughters  go,  so  that  he  may  be  guaranteed  against  the  natural 
propensity  of  the  theatre  towards  licentiousness.'  But  in  the  same 
article  the  Censor  was  made  to  explain  his  position  by  telling  the 
dramatists  that  he  was  there  simply  to  enforce  a  certain  set  of  rules, 
which  he  stretched  as  much  as  possible  in  his  endeavour  to  march 
with  the  times,  but  which  he  was  bound,  by  the  nature  of  his  office, 
to  keep  always  before  him.  And  the  chief  of  these  rules,  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  made  the  Censor  say,  was  the  rule  that  *  a  play  must 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  new  opinions  on  important  subjects, 
because  new  opinions  are  always  questionable  opinions,  and  I  cannot 
make  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  responsible  for  questionable  opinions 
by- licensing  them.'  This  is  the  soundest  defence  of  the  Censorship 
that  can  be  set  up.  Mr.  Shaw  was  writing  against  the  institution, 
but  his  logical  habit  of  mind  forced  him  to  state  the  arguments  in 
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its  favour  as  well.  No  one  can  ever  put  them  more  clearly.  Most 
Englishmen  probably  do  imagine  vaguely  that  the  Censorship  exists 
in  the  interests  of  their  young  daughters,  but  Mr.  Shaw  and  the 
Censor  know  better.  It  would  be  out  of  accord  with  our  methods  to 
set  up  any  institution  simply  for  the  furtherance  of  morality.  The 
British  Constitution  knows  nothing  of  abstract  ideas,  and  morality 
and  immorality  are  both  abstract  ideas  until  they  bear  fruit  in  acts. 
The  Censorship  was  established  by  Walpole  in  order  to  prevent 
Fielding  from  exposing  the  corruption  of  his  Government.  That  was 
a  sound,  practical  purpose.  No  morality  about  that.  It  has 
remained  because  it  proved  useful  as  an  instrument  of  preventive 
justice,  and  also  because  it  safeguards  authors  against  being  assailed 
in  the  Law  Courts  by  all  and  sundry  who  happen  to  disapprove  of 
their  works. 

Many  people,  I  know,  are  very  angry  with  the  authorities  because 
they  hinder  the  drama  from  becoming  the  vehicle  of  new  opinions 
upon  important  subjects.  Personally  I  think  that  they  are  quite 
right.  I  am  sure  that  if  some  official  did  not  undertake  the  job 
for  us,  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  it  ourselves,  and  this  would  be 
troublesome.  The  drama  never  has  been  chosen  as  a  means  for 
conveying  original  ideas  to  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
unsuitable  means  if  it  were  chosen.  Original  ideas  cannot,  in 
the  first  instance,  conveniently  be  put  before  people  in  the  mass. 
They  must  be  communicated  to  a  few  thinkers,  who  will  look  at 
them  in  the  abstract  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  great  mundane  movement.  Later,  when  they 
have  been  in  the  air  for  a  long  time,  and  when  people  have  got 
accustomed  to  them,  the  dramatist  may  step  in  and  throw  them  in  to- 
concrete  form.  Inducing  the  public  to  swallow  and  assimilate  a  new 
idea  is  as  difficult  as  giving  a  dog  medicine.  What  would  have 
happened  if  a  playwright  of  the  'fifties  had  made  his  characters 
discuss  Evolution  or  Natural  Selection  ?  or  if  an  American  dramatist 
had  in  the  Southern  States,  say  about  1820,  advocated  the  abolition 
of  slavery  ?  or  if  Tom  Paine  had  put  his  doctrine  of  the  Eights  of 
Man,  not  into  an  essay,  but  into  a  play  ?  What  would  be  the  result 
now  of  discussing  in  the  theatre  the  notions,  as  yet  without  form 
and  void,  which  are  troubling  the  minds  of  men  who  think  a  little  ahead 
of  their  age  ?  Not  only  mental,  but  in  all  likelihood  material,  disturb- 
ance. What  a  nuisance  it  would  be,  never  to  go  to  a  new  play  without 
the  apprehension  of  a  possible  riot !  What  a  burden  it  would  add  to 
a  critic's  back  to  know  that  he  might  at  any  time  feel  called  upon,  not 
only  to  chasten  an  author  in  print,  but  to  '  pluck  down  benches, 
forms,  windows,  anything  '  as  a  protest  against  subversive  doctrine 
or  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  ! 

This  view  of  the  Censor's  duties  easily  reconciles  his  attitude 
towards  serious  plays,  discussing  the  relations  between  men  and 
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women,  with  his  lenience  in  the  matter  of  farces  which  all  decent 
people  call  unsavoury  and  in  the  highest  degree  hurtful  to  public 
morals.  He  must  know  perfectly  well  a  drama  like  The  Genci  or 
Monna  Vanna,  or  Ghosts,  or  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres  will  leave  the 
spectator  with  a  hatred  of  evil,  with  a  heart  cleansed  by  pity  and 
terror,  with  a  clearer  sense  of  the  consequences  that  are  certain  to 
follow  either  careless  or  wilful  wrong-doing.  He  must  be  equally 
alive  to  the  harm  that  is  done  by  making  vicious  conduct  appear  to 
be  natural  and  usual  in  men  and  women  of  high  station  ;  by  treat- 
ing immorality  as  if  it  were  a  subject  for  unthinking  mirth.  But  he 
is  well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  our  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  greater  number  of  playgoers,  while  they  are  quite  ready  to 
laugh  at  a  *  spicy J  farce,  are  quite  ready  to  be  alarmed  at  any  serious 
treatment  of  themes  which  bear  on  sex  relations.  Therefore  he 
licenses  pieces  like  The  Girl  from  Maxim's  and  His  Little  Dodge, 
which  you  and  I  may  class  with  the  puerile  obscenities  that  are 
written  up  in  public  places.  Therefore  he  keeps  a  firm  check  upon 
any  attempt  to  deal  in  a  broad-minded  way  with  questions  that 
interest  every  age  alike,  and  which  the  writer  of  tragedy  must  include 
within  his  survey  if  he  is  to  handle  the  deeper  passions  of  mankind. 
He  is  not  to  judge  of  the  effects  that  plays  will  produce  upon  people's 
morals.  His  duty  is  simply  to  see  that  works  intended  for  perform- 
ance before  large  audiences,  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people,  do  not 
contain  anything  that  will  cause  these  people  any  kind  of  shock 
capable  of  upsetting  their  mental  balance  and  of  leading  to  breaches 
of  the  peace. 

(2)  Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  examine  what  Mr.  Bedford  has 
done  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  purify  the 
drama.  This  was  the  second  of  the  propositions  implied  in  Mr. 
Lord's  article.  I  need  not  devote  much  space  to  this,  for  I  have  said 
already  almost  enough  to  show  that  it  is  no  more  true  than  the  first. 
It  is,  indeed,  ludicrously  at  variance  with  fact,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  read  theatrical  criticism  during  the  past  few  years.  Ever 
since  Mr.  Bedford  has  held  office  he  has  constantly  exposed  himself 
to  attack  by  his  readiness  to  grant  licenses  to  plays  which  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth.  One  of  the  pieces  I  men- 
tioned just  now  was  produced  in  1896,  the  year  after  Mr.  Bedford's 
appointment.  This  is  what  a  theatrical  magazine  said  about  His 
Little  Dodge,  in  an  article  called  '  Nastiness  on  the  Stage ' : 

Of  late  we  have  had  to  record  the  production  of  several  adaptations  of  French 
farces  of  a  kind  which  we  had  begun  to  flatter  ourselves  had  altogether  ceased 
to  find  a  footing  on  the  English  stage.  To  analyse  these  separately  would  be  a  task 
for  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination,  and  one,  moreover,  that  our 
readers  would  scarcely  be  grateful  to  us  for  undertaking.  But,  in  order  to  justify 
the  title  of  this  article,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  offer  some  proof  in  support 
of  the  allegation  contained  in  it,  and  though  we  are  almost  constrained  to  apologise 
for  so  doing,  we  select  one  incident  by  way  of  example,  culled  from  a  farce 
belonging  to  the  class  indicated.  The  hero  of  this  precious  piece  is,  then,  a 
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gentleman  who  has  hit  upon  the  happy  device  of  throwing  his  wife  into  a  hypnotic 
;;rance  in  order  that  he  may  utilise  the  occasion  to  carry  on  his  flirtations  with 
other  ladies.  During  one  of  his  absences  she  is  visited  by  an  old  admirer,  who, 
ufter  awakening  her,  proceeds  to  make  furious  love.  In  this  way  she  discovers 
the  truth  regarding  her  husband's  misdoings,  and,  anxious  to  revenge  herself, 
makes  him  believe  that  while  in  an  unconscious  state  she  has  been  seduced  by  an 
unknown  intruder.  The  discovery  of  a  waistcoat  buckle  on  the  balcony  leads  the 
husband  to  conclude  that  a  dirty,  ill-bred  gardener  is  his  wife's  betrayer,  and 
accordingly  he  taxes  him  with  the  offence.  Could  any  situation  be  more  filthy, 
more  abominable,  or  more  nauseous  than  this  ?  Conceive  an  English  lady  imagin- 
ing such  a  device ;  conceive  her  confessing  it  to  her  husband  ;  conceive  him  face 
1:0  face  with  this  unwashed,  mean,  ill-favoured  creature  whom  he  believes  on  her 
own  word  to  be  his  wife's  seducer.  The  whole  thing  reeks  of  the  gutter. 

This  was  not  a  religious  newspaper's  verdict,  or  that  of  an  organ 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  modern  theatre  with  contempt.  It  was 
the  protest  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  stage  and  conducted  by 
men  who  were  not  likely  to  take  a  prudish  view.  Well,  that  was 
how  Mr.  Bedford  began  to  purify  the  stage,  and  that  is  the  policy 
he  has  pursued  every  since.  One  of  His  Majesty's  judges  expressed 
his  astonishment  in  open  court  only  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
licensing  of  a  certain  piece  produced  in  London  last  year.  And  in 
this  particular  piece  several  passages  which  the  Censor  had  passed 
had  to  be  struck  out  during  rehearsal  because  they  were  considered 
too  improper  to  be  spoken  from  the  stage !  I  could  print  a  long 
list  of  plays  licensed  by  Mr.  Bedford  which  have  been  condemned 
as  outrages  upon  propriety  and  good  feeling.  The  Conquerors 
contained  a  situation  resembling  that  in  Monna  Vanna;  it  was 
treated  in  a  manner  that  aroused  every  decent  person's  anger  and 
disgust.  Les  Demi-Vierges  was  acted  in  French,  like  Monna  Vanna. 
Was  the  stage  any  purer  for  that  nauseating  exercise  upon  the  theme 
of  unnatural  sensuality  ?  What  sort  of  an  atmosphere  is  it  that  can 
l>e  purified  by  the  pornography  of  Sapho  and  Zaza  ?  Would  it  be 
possible  for  coarse  suggestion  to  go  much  farther  than  it  did  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry  or  The  Degenerates  ?  or  for  prurience  to  be 
pandered  to  more  shamelessly  than  in — well,  I  name  no  names ;  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  musical  farces  of  late  years  can 
iill  the  blanks,  and  I  shall  stay  without  the  range  of  actions  for  libel. 
'  The  Keader  of  Plays  to  the  Bescue/  says  Mr.  Lord.  To  the 
rescue  of  whom  ?  Not  the  playgoer  with  a  healthy  dislike  to 
sniggering  impropriety.  Not  the  father  of  young  daughters,  whom 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  had  in  mind.  Not  the  self-respecting  public 
\vhich,  with  Dumas  fils,  aime  mieux  rire  des  choses  qui  ne  sont  pas 
serieuses,  and,  with  another  French  writer,  believes  that  immorality 
i  n  the  theatre  consists  in  disguising  the  ugliness  of  corruption  and 
dressing  up  vice  in  seductive  colours.  No,  if  Mr.  Bedford  has  come 
to  the  rescue  of  anybody,  it  is  to  the  rescue  of  the  purveyor  of 
impropriety,  of  the  author  in  search  of  sensation  at  any  price,  of  the 
manager  anxious  to  trade  upon  the  prurient  curiosity  of  the  age. 
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(3)  The  third  proposition  implied  by  Mr.  Lord's  defence  of  Mr. 
Bedford  was  that  by  refusing  to  allow  Monna  Vanna  to  be  acted  in 
French  he  was  performing  his  duty  and  purifying  the  stage.  I  have 
shown  here  that  it  is  not  the  Censor's  duty  to  purify  the  stage,  but 
only  to  see  that  the  stage  does  not  get  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion. 
I  have  shown  that,  even  if  Mr.  Bedford  conceives  his  duty  to  include 
purification,  he  has  certainly  not  performed  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  labour  this  third  point.  If  anyone  is  excited  to  impure  thoughts 
by  M.  Maeterlinck's  touching  and  beautiful  demonstration  of  the 
profound  truth  that  the  world  will  always  put  the  worst  construction 
upon  the  acts  of  its  noblest  men  and  women,  I  am  scrry  for  him.  I 
should  not  have  thought,  to  use  a  pungent  phrase  of  Mr.  Greorge 
Moore's,  that  it  could  have  that  effect  upon  '  the  obscenest  ape  that 
nature  ever  thrust  into  being.'  At  the  same  time,  considering  the 
readiness  of  unlettered  busybodies  to  find  offence  in  drama,  I  do 
agree  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  license  a  translation  of  Monna 
Vanna  for  production,  say,  at  Drury  Lane.  The  busybodies  would 
protest,  and  numbers  of  people  would  go  in  the  hope  of  finding  it 
indecent,  and  there  would  be  all  sorts  of  alarums  and  excursions  into 
perfervid  print.  The  case  was  quite  different  when  it  was  proposed 
to  give  three  performances  in  French  to  picked  audiences.  This,  I 
think,  Mr.  Bedford  should  have  recognised.  His  failure  to  do  so 
lent  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  he  forbade  the  play  on  moral 
grounds.  I  must  not  stay  now  to  show  how  mistaken  such  a  course 
on  his  part  would  have  been.  But  I  should  like  to  write  just  one 
word  of  reply  on  this  point  to  Mr.  Lord. 

Mr.  Lord  quotes  a  phrase  from  The  Liars — a  phrase  uttered,  I 
must  do  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  the  justice  to  say,  by  a  foolish 
creature,  who  is  made  a  butt  throughout  the  play,  but  who  strikes 
Mr.  Lord  as  a  '  common  sensible  '  person — a  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
two  women  would  never  be  likely  to  dine  together.  *  It's  so  jolly 
thin.  .  .  .  Why  should  a  couple  of  women  want  to  dine  together  ?  * 
That  is  the  comment  Mr.  Lord  adapts  to  his  use  in  his  discussion  of 
the  second  act  of  Monna  Vanna.  f  It's  so  jolly  thin '  to  suppose 
that  bodily  gratification  is  not  the  only  possible  object  of  a  man's 
love.  *  It's  so  jolly  thin '  to  imagine  that  a  man  could  love  a  woman 
well  enough  to  refrain,  when  she  happens  to  be  in  his  power,  from 
inflicting  upon  her  a  gross  outrage.  '  It's  so  jolly  thin'  to  believe 
in  any  higher  qualities  in  human  nature  than  those  which  farce- 
writers  admit,  and  for  which  the  literature  of  Holywell  Street  existed 
(and  still  exists,  I  suppose,  in  some  other  alley  of  ill-repute,  now  that 
Holywell  Street  is  done  away  with).  With  an  upholder  of  this  view 
it  is  impossible  to  argue.  Freddie  Tatton's  is  the  world's  morality. 
M.  Maeterlinck's  is  the  morality  of  one  who  has  sought  to  *  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.'  Between  the  two  it  is  for  every 
one  of  us  to  make  his  individual  choice. 

F.  HAMILTON  FYFE. 
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A   REJOINDER 


In*  I  were  the  only  man  in  London  who  found  Monna  Vanna  dull, 
coarse,  and  silly,  I  would  still  hold  that  opinion  ;  although  to  obtrude 
it  in  the  face  of  general  disapproval  would  be  tiresome.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  I  have  received  many  assurances  of  gratitude  for 
the  paper  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review  ;  and 
I  rejoice  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

*  No  case ;  abuse  plaintiff's  attorney  ; '  this  is,  in  five  words,  the 
inspiration  of  the  '  Reply.' 

It  does  not  worry  me  to  be  rallied  upon  the  '  simplicity '  of  my 
mind.  It  does  not  afflict  me  that  some  people  are  '  sorry  for  me  ; ' 
I  could  bear  with  anything  more  easily  than  their  sympathy. 
4  Petty '  is  merely  rude  ;  but  on  the  principle  t  II  n'y  a  que  la  verite 
qui  blesse,'  I  suppose  that  it  ought  to  annoy  me  to  be  called  '  pro- 
vincial,' because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a  provincial ;  I  spend  a 
good  deal  of  the  year  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  If  this  tends  to  warp 
the  judgment ;  so  be  it.  But  there  are  so  many  people  reputed  to 
be  of  light  and  leading  who  pass  their  lives  in  London,  and  who 
cannot  tell  foul  from  fair,  that  there  are  worse  fates  than  to  be  a 
healthy  Tynesider. 

All  this  sort  of  thing  is  as  tedious  as  it  is  unimportant.  My 
statement  stands  that  Monna  Vanna  is  a  badly  constructed  play, 
artistically  vain  and  morally  pernicious  ;  and  that  all  people  who 
care  for  Art  or  Morality  ought  to  stamp  it  underfoot.  Since  the 
opportunity  is  at  hand  I  will  give  one  more  quotation  in  support  of 
my  view.  What  is  the  last  line  of  Monna  Vanna  ?  '  The  best  is 
yet  to  come.'  This  means  that  the  heroine,  being  tired  of  her 
husband,  is  about  to  sample  the  other  man  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
falls.  And  this,  according  to  the  Times,  is  c  sweet  and  persuasive 
morality.'  Sir  Francis  Jeune  will  be  much  astonished  to  hear  it. 
This  country  pays  Sir  Francis  5,000£.  a  year  for  adjudicating  upon 
the  matrimonial  vagaries  of  Monna  Vannas  and  their  friends. 

In  the  future  when  a  respondent  and  a  co-respondent  (or  co-respon- 
dents) enter  the  witness-box,  and  aver  that  their  commonplace 
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conduct  has  been  in  the  highest  interests  of  what  the  Times  calls 
*  morality,5  then  Sir  Francis  will  know  where  these  delinquents  get 
their  ideas  from.  For  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  highly  strung, 
sympathetic  people  (who  have  the  advantage  of  living  in  London) 
will  consent  much  longer  to  be  bound  by  petty  and  provincial  rules 
of  life. 

Like  all  litigants  who  have  no  case,  M.  Maeterlinck's  champion 
has  three  resources.  Firstly,  abuse  of  me  (which  is  of  no  consequence 
to  anybody) ;  secondly,  the  ascription  to  me  of  views  which  I  never 
expressed,  and  am  not  concerned  to  defend ;  and,  thirdly,  evasion  of 
the  point.  That  point,  I  want  to  make  clear,  and  to  keep  clear,  and 
disencumbered  of  all  the  rubbish  under  which  people  will  seek  to 
hide  it. 

In  this  country  a  man  may  write,  draw,  or  paint  exactly  what  he 
pleases,  in  certain  equivocal  directions,  provided  that  he  locks  his 
productions  up,  or  at  least  does  not  attempt  to  sell  them.  Quite 
considerable  artists  of  all  kinds  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents 
to  art  of  this  kind.  But  such  art  is  expensive  to  produce  and 
expensive  to  buy,  and  must  be  bought  furtively  and  at  great  risk. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  like  to  own  to  their  tastes  in 
this  direction,  or  who  have  not  the  means  to  gratify  them,  and  for 
their  ad  vantage  a  whole  province  of  so-called  '  Art '  has  been  developed, 
a  province  lying  as  near  as  possible  to  the  borderland  of  the  forbidden. 
The  boundary  is  ill  denned,  and  many  disputes  take  place  about  it. 
Those  who  live  by  the  trade  naturally  seek  to  throw  back  the  boun- 
dary ;  those  who  stand  for  good  taste,  object.  The  war-cry  of  the 
attacking  party  is  generally  'Art/  or  (as  in  this  exceptionally 
impudent  case),  '  Morality/ 

Now  take  the  case  of  '  Lady  Grodiva  and  Peeping  Tom.'  Every- 
body knows  the  story,  and  probably  there  are  very  few  people  who  do 
not  recognise  it  as  a  pretty  old  fable,  defensible  on  every  ground  as 
a  fable.  But  imagine  Lady  Grodiva  on  the  stage. 

That  is  exactly  where  she  ought  not  to  be,  and  exactly  where  M. 
Maeterlinck  has  put  her.  Monna  Vanna  is  a  tawdry  maudlin  version 
of  Lady  Grodiva. 

We  have  no  Censor  of  Arts  ;  nothing  restrains  the  risky  ones  in 
this  direction  except  public  opinion  and  taste  ;  and  the  more  public 
opinion  and  taste  are  debauched,  the  weaker  the  opposition  grows, 
and  the  larger  market  there  is  for  their  base  goods. 

On  the  ground  of  morality,  the  Header  is  empowered  to  interfere 
for  the  preservation  of  good  manners  and  decorum.  He  has 
interfered  in  this  case.  He  may  not  be  an  ideal  functionary,  but  he  is 
all  the  functionary  that  we  have,  and  we  had  better  make  the  most  of 
him.  The  plan  of  campaign  on  the  part  of  our  Decadents  is  to  get  rid 
of  him  in  the  name  of  the  interests  that  he  is  appointed  to  defend  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  so  to  confuse  and  debauch  the  mind  of  the 
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public  that  the  position  may  be  easily  rushed  when  it  comes  to  the  last 
assault.  But  they  will,  on  that  occasion,  do  well  to  advance  over  less 
boggy  ground  than  Monna  Vanna,  to  attack  with  heavier  metal 
than  they  have  been  pleased  to  employ  on  this  occasion,  and  load 
with  more  damaging  projectiles  than  abuse  and  misrepresentation. 


The  above  was  in  the  printers'  hands  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  Times  issue  of  Wednesday  the  9th  of  July,  page  3, 
column  2,  where  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Law  Report : 
the  Judge  told  the  jury  that  '  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a  play 
merely  because  it  contained  improper  situations.  If  that  was  done, 
then  such  a  play  as  Faust  would  stand  condemned.  The  same  argu- 
ment would  apply  to  such  a  play  as  Monna  Vanna.  The  incident 
in  that  piece  reminded  one  of  the  mediaeval  myth  of  Lady  Grodiva  of 
Coventry  which  no  one  had  ever  suggested  was  immoral.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  pronouncement. 
Firstly,  it  lifts  the  whole  question  out  of  the  arena  of  literary  con- 
troversy. Henceforth  I  and  those  who  sympathise  with  me  may 
think  what  we  like ;  but  there  stands  the  Law  or  something  very 
near  to  the  Law,  and  it  is  dead  against  us ;  so  that  further  controversy 
is  out  of  place. 

Secondly,  the  Thirteen  cannot,  in  honour,  refuse  to  go  on.  It  is 
they  who  dragged  the  whole  subject  into  the  newspapers,  for  few 
people  would  ever  have  heard  of  Monna  Vanna  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  letter  to  the  Times.  If  they  had  any  object  in  writing  that  letter 
except  to  make  a  sensation  in  the  public  press  it  is  now  their  duty  to 
apply  for  a  mandamus  (or  whatever  the  proper  remedy  against  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  may  be).  If  they  do  not  now  take  legal  proceedings 
to  procure  a  re-consideration  of  Mr.  Bedford's  decision  they  will  write 
themselves  down  as  frivolous  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  arguments  could  possibly  be  urged 
against  them  after  the  Judge's  instruction  to  the  jury  on  the  9th  of 
July.  Personally  I  should  have  thought  that  what  was  instructive  as 
a  legend  might  be  very  indecent  if  exhibited  on  the  stage ;  but  that 
argument  is  now  discredited. 

Then,  so  far  as  I  remember,  in  the  case  of  Lady  Grodiva  there  was 
no  audience.  The  only  person  who  watched  the  undraped  Eider 
— Peeping  Tom — was  instantly  stricken  blind  for  his  prurience.  I 
thought  that  was  the  whole  point  of  the  story.  But  no  doubt  all 
these  reflections  were  present  in  the  Judge's  mind  when  he  bracketed 
Faust  (a  play  that  has  held  the  operatic  stage  for  forty  years)  with 
Monna  Vanna  and  *  Lady  Grodiva  of  Coventry.' 

WALTER  FBEWEN  LORD. 

u2   • 
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THE 
ESTHETICS   OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 


THE  numerous  critics  of  our  Navy  who  regard  their  subject  from  an 
aesthetic  rather  than  a  practical  point  of  view  are  generally  agreed 
in  denouncing  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  ugliness  of 
the  modern  battle-ship ;  and  they  have  this  much  in  common 
with  Sheridan's  tragedians,  that  when  they  do  agree  their  unanimity 
is  wonderful.  It  is  certainly  desirable  in  this  age  of  obtrusive 
utilitarianism  that  the  claims  of  art  should  be  upheld  against  the 
encroachments  of  science,  lest  the  Beautiful  should  be  altogether 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  Merely  Necessary ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  assistance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  question  if  the 
critics  would  express  themselves  in  more  precise  terms. 

What  is  the  particular  kind  of  beauty  whose  absence  they  deplore  ? 
The  positive,  of  form  and  colour  ?  The  relative,  of  picturesqueness  ? 
Or  the  scientific  and  technical,  which  has  been  defined  as  an  accurate 
adjustment  of  parts  to  functions  ?  These  qualities  are  rarely  found 
in  conjunction,  and  they  are  often  incompatible  with  each  other. 
The  venerable  hulks  which  still  survive  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  or 
Hamoaze  have  long  outlived  the  beauty  of  their  youth  ;  but  even  in 
their  decay  they  still  possess  form  and  picturesqueness  ;  artists  say 
that  they  compose  well.  If  you  add  colour  in  the  shape  of  a  staring 
coat  of  Dockyard  yellow,  picturesqueness  goes,  and  only  form  is  left ; 
they  may  still  be  useful  to  the  etcher,  but  they  have  become  almost 
impossible  to  the  painter.  The  form  of  the  Thames  dumb-barge  or 
lighter  is  probably  more  hideous  and  more  difficult  to  draw  than 
any  other  achievement  in  marine  architecture,  and  its  colour  is 
usually  grimy;  but  those  artists  who  take  the  trouble  to  draw  it 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  picturesqueness.  Modern  racing  yachts 
are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  examples  of  graceful  lines,  well-cut 
snowy  sails,  and  dainty  finish  that  ever  sailed  the  sea.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllie  paints  them  as  accurately  as  he  paints  all  craft,  from  a 
bawley-boat  to  a  t.b.d.,  from  a  billy-boy  to  a  battle-ship;  but  no 
yacht,  however  beautiful,  is  of  any  use  in  a  picture.  She  is  a  subject 
for  a  photographer,  not  for  a  painter.  The  sailing  barges,  those 
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curiously  picturesque  survivals  whose  brown  sails  warm  every  grey 
reach  of  the  river  from  the  Tower  to  Rochester  Bridge,  and  make 
the  gleaming  mud-flats  beautiful  as  they  pass,  are  unrivalled  among 
present-day  ships  for  artistic  effect  and  homely  charm.  Such  as 
they  are  now,  with  their  great  brown  spritsails  and  heavy  lee-boards, 
they  have  been  from  time  immemorial.  For  how  many  years  or 
centuries  has  it  been  the  custom  to  paint  broad  rings  of  barbaric 
colour  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  great  sprit  ?  Is  it  a  fashion 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  or  has  it  been  handed  down  from  the  old 
unhappy  far-off  days  when  the  Vikings  sailed  up  on  the  flood-tide 
on  their  frequent  but  unwelcome  visits  ?  These  antique  forms  are 
certainly  unlovely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  naval  architect,  but 
they  dominate  every  picture  of  the  lower  reaches ;  their  quaintly 
characteristic  lines  greet  the  homeward-bound  voyager  with  the  first 
real  and  unmistakable  countersign  of  the  grimy  London  river,  and, 
like  an  ugly  knocker  on  a  friendly  door,  they  pass  him  on  to  the  joys 
of  home. 

In  order  to  be  picturesque,  a  ship  must  be  old-fashioned,  quaint 
of  form,  or  battered  and  grimy.  Spick-and-span  newness  is  almost 
as  much  out  of  place  on  canvas  as  thorough  efficiency.  Both  are 
technically  interesting,  but  pictorially  undesirable.  Lines  of  beauty 
have  little  value,  for  new  paint  and  toy-shop  freshness  kill  every- 
thing else. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  works  of  men's  hands,  the  ship  occupies 
a  unique  position.  She  is  at  once  the  airy  spirit  that  puts  a  girdle 
round  the  earth,  a  fortress,  and  a  home.  Men  have  built  her,  sailed 
to  strange  lands  in  her,  and  with  them  she  has  waged  the  endless 
conflict  against  the  mightiest  forces  in  the  world,  the  winds  and 
waves.  Men  have  lived  in  her,  fought  in  her,  died  and  won  im- 
mortality in  her,  or  gone  down  with  her,  and  now  lie  sleeping  beside 
her  till  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead.  Ashore,  in  the  great  cathedrals, 
are  tombs  and  monuments  of  many  of  our  naval  heroes ;  but  on 
board  the  Victory  we  stand  upon  the  very  battle-ground  where  glory 
was  won,  the  very  decks  that  the  heroes'  feet  have  trodden.  Their 
guns  have  thundered,  their  shouts  of  battle  echoed,  among  those 
heavy  timbers ;  their  blood  has  reddened  those  planks.  In  West- 
minster Abbey  lie  sleeping  all  the  dead  ambitions,  the  half-forgotten 
glories,  of  eight  hundred  vears  ;  in  the  Victory  fought  and  died  the 
men  who  helped  to  make  little  England  a  world-wide  Empire.  Who 
can  tell  us  which  should  be  held  in  greater  reverence,  the  hero's 
grave,  or  the  battle-field  where  his  name  was  made  immortal  ? 

The  fashions  of  the  sea  have  been  as  variable  as  those  of  the  land, 
for  the  ship,  in  England  at  least,  is  eternally  feminine.  The  pride 
and  glory  of  one  period  has  been  the  reproach  of  another.  In  the 
year  1863  a  Viking  ship  was  dug  up  from  a  peat  bog  at  Nydam  in 
South  Jutland ;  clinker-built  of  oak,  seventy-eight  feet  over  all,  and 
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ten  feet  nine  inches  in  beam.  Another  similar  ship  was  found  four 
years  later  in  a  tumulus  at  Tune  in  South  Norway ;  and  a  third  at 
Grokstad  in  1880.  These  Scandinavian  boats,  built  primarily  for 
oar-propulsion  (they  were  fitted  with  rowlocks  for  fourteen  or  sixteen 
oars  on  each  side)  and  only  hoisting  their  single  sail  when  the  breeze 
came  nearly  astern,  were  excellent  light-draught  models ;  flat  in  the 
floor,  of  easy  lines  and  good  upward  sheer  fore  and  aft.  But  as 
voyages  increased  in  length  it  became  necessary  to  provide  greater 
space  for  stores  and  cargo  and  better  accommodation  for  officers  and 
crew.  This  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
dimensions,  and  that  necessitated  greater  sail  power  or  more  rowers. 
The  seamen  of  the  Mediterranean  met  the  difficulty  by  multiplying 
oars  in  biremes,  triremes,  quadriremes,  quinquiremes ;  and  to  this 
day  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  they  did  it.  L'Escalier,  a  French 
writer  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  stated  that  in  the  galleys  of  his  own 
time  the  single  tier  of  oars  was  carried  as  near  the  water-line  as  was 
consistent  with  safety,  and  yet  the  oars  were  forty-four  feet  long. 
He  estimated  that,  allowing  only  four  feet  six  inches  of  head-room 
between  the  tiers,  the  second  rank  would  have  to  be  seventy-seven 
feet,  and  the  third  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length ;  and  even 
then  the  oars  would  enter  the  ship's  side  at  an  angle  so  steep  as  to 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  rowers.  In  an  illustrated  article 
recently  published  in  a  leading  magazine  a  well-known  artist  supplied 
a  picture  of  a  trireme  as  he  conceived  it,  with  the  oars  arranged  in 
three  complete  tiers,  one  above  the  other.  His  eye  apparently  told 
him  that  oars  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  working  in 
rowlocks  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the  water,  would  be  difficult 
to  handle ;  so  he  solved  the  difficulty  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
He  got  rid  of  all  his  oars,  and  fitted  his  trireme  with  short  paddles, 
whereof  the  lower  tier  were  just  long  enough  to  splash  the  water 
about,  while  the  upper  ranks,  dangling  many  feet  above  the  surface, 
wagged  helplessly,  fanning  the  circumambient  air  like  a  child's  wind- 
mill. The  nautical  expert  who  wrote  the  article  characterised  this 
as  a  noble  picture.  It  was  more  than  that :  it  was  heroic. 

The  Northern  seamen  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  navigating  seas 
rougher  than  the  Mediterranean,  turned  to  sail-power  for  their 
increased  propulsion  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  stability  and  weatherli- 
ness  increased  breadth  and  depth,  till  the  sailing  ship,  with  a  length 
little  more  than  twice  the  breadth,  became  like  a  walnut-shell.  The 
raised  platforms  at  the  bow  and  stern,  which  in  the  rowing  galleys 
had  been  merely  open  stages  for  fighting  men,  developed  into  fore 
and  after  castles  barricaded  with  bulwarks,  and  a  heavy  top-castle 
was  fixed  like  a  crow's  nest  on  the  mast.  There  was  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  trading  and  fighting  ships.  The  Spanish  fleet 
which  Edward  the  Third  defeated  off  Winchelsea  in  1350  when  the 
Royal  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  Cog  Thomas  were  traders  voyaging  to 
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Flanders.  On  their  outward  voyage  they  had  indulged  in  a  little 
incidental  piracy  at  the  expense  of  English  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, and  when  Edward  sent  them  notice  that  he  intended  to  give 
them  battle  on  their  voyage  home  they  were  quite  ready  for  him. 
*  They  marvellously  provided  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  warlike 
ammunition,  such  as  bolts  for  cross-bows  and  bars  of  forged  iron  to 
throw  on  the  enemy;  with  great  stones  in  hopes  to  sink  him/ 
(Froissart  adds  cannon  to  these  munitions  of  war,  but  that  seems 
improbable  so  early  as  1350  ;  and,  moreover,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
their  use  in  the  battle.)  Having  made  these  additions  to  their 
peaceful  cargo  of  linen  cloths  and  other  merchandise,  they  considered 
themselves  ready  to  encounter  any  force  that  Edward  could  bring 
against  them. 

The  introduction  of  cannon  made  little  difference  at  first.  Ohms, 
being  heavy,  had  to  be  carried  low  down  for  the  sake  of  stability,  and 
so  long  as  they  could  only  be  fired  over  the  bulwarks  the  whole  ship 
had  to  be  kept  low  also ;  but  the  invention  of  port-holes  by 
Descharges,  a  French  shipbuilder  of  Brest  who  lived  about  the  year 
1500,  made  a  great  alteration.  It  became  possible  to  mount  more 
than  one  tier  of  guns,  and  the  heavier  pieces  could  still  be  kept  low- 
while  the  ship's  side  towered  to  an  immense  height ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  the  earlier  builders  disappeared  under  huge  cage  works, 
half  and  quarter  decks,  poops  and  poop-royals,  till  the  Tudor  ships, 
like  John  Hawkins'  Jesus  of  Lubeck,  resembled  half-moons  full  of 
angles  instead  of  curves.  As  they  had  no  weatherly  qualities  they 
could  not  be  driven  into  a  head  sea,  and  there  was  little  fear  of  their 
burying  their  bluff  bows  ;  but  as  they  did  their  best  work  '  spooning ' 
before  the  wind  they  were  often  in  danger  of  being  pooped  by  a 
following  sea.  To  guard  against  this  peril  the  sterns  were  raised  to 
a  disproportionate  height;  and  thus  was  evolved  the  Elizabethan 
great  ship  or  galleon. 

Of  the  actual  design  of  the  vessels  that  were  built  during  the 
centuries  that  divided  the  Vikings'  boats  from  the  ships  of  the  Tudor 
period,  we  have  no  records  save  in  the  conventionally  treated  ships  of 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  the  heraldic  lymphads,  and  some  rude  drawings. 
The  Plantagenet  shipbuilders  probably  worked  by  rule  of  thumb; 
if  they  ever  used  rough  models  to  guide  them,  none  of  them  has  been 
preserved ;  but  of  the  Tudor  ships  we  have  many  reliable  drawings, 
for  most  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  industry  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  bequeathed  his  collection  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Julian  Corbett,  whose  book  on  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy  sums 
up  all  that  is  known  of  this  period,  gives  us  many  photographs  from 
contemporary  drawings  by  Anthony  Anthony  and  Visscher;  and, 
however  interesting  they  may  be  to  the  antiquary  or  the  artist,  they 
were  certainly  not  beautiful  as  ships.  Short  and  very  broad  at  the 
water-line,  and  carrying  three  or  four  masts,  they  towered  to  such  an 
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extraordinary  height,  first  at  both  ends,  and  later  at  the  stern  only, 
that  they  must  have  capsized  if  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  had 
not  been  reduced  by  making  the  sides  'tumble  home/  or  fall  inwards, 
till  the  uppermost  decks  were  contracted  to  no  more  than  a  few  feet 
in  width.  An  immensely  long  beak-head  projected  from  the  bows  ; 
the  forecastle  and  half-deck  were  on  the  same  level ;  the  waist  between 
them  was  left  open  from  the  mainmast  to  the  after-side  of  the  fore- 
hatch,  which  was  apparently  under  the  forecastle ;  and  across  the 
interval  grinned  '  murdering-pieces,  bases  and  robinets,'  small 
guns  mounted  in  the  cobridge-heads,  or  fortified  bulkheads,  which 
made  each  end  of  the  ship  a  separate  citadel.  In  Visscher's 
drawing  of  a  galleon,  dated  1588,  the  bulkhead  of  the  half-deck  is 
placed  just  abaft  the  mainmast ;  the  quarter-deck  rises  again  abaft 
the  mizen-mast.  In  some  of  the  larger  ships  a  poop  or  round-house 
was  raised  above  that,  commencing  at  the  fourth  or  bonaventure 
mast  and  continuing  aft  to  the  stern;  but  there  is  no  poop  in 
Visscher's  ship.  Perhaps  when  the  round-house  was  carried  the 
quarter-deck  was  only  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  half-deck,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  seventeenth-century  ships.  The 
decks  themselves  were  not  level,  but  ascended  with  a  gradually 
increasing  rake  till  the  narrow  stern  towered  forty  feet  above  the 
water.  A  double  tier  of  heavy  quarter-galleries  further  encumbered 
the  after-part  of  these  floating  houses ;  and  outside  they  were  either 
coated  with  light-coloured  Stockholm  or  Archangel  tar  or  else 
varnished  bright.  They  were  an  artist's  dream  and  a  sailor's  night- 
mare ;  the  most  picturesque  and  least  seaworthy  design  that  ever 
drowned  a  crew.  Drake  and  Kaleigh  had  experience  of  their 
qualities,  and  strongly  advocated  the  building  of  '  race  '  or  rase  ships, 
carrying  nothing  above  the  half-deck  save  a  low  round-house ;  but 
shipwrights  have  always  been  a  conservative  class,  and  for  many 
years  *  high-charging '  was  considered  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
give  an  imposing  appearance  and  confer  suitable  dignity  upon  the 
Koyal  ships.  Nevertheless,  their  opinion  seems  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  for  the  English  ships  of  1588,  though  still  lofty 
according  to  our  ideas,  were  lower  than  the  Spanish  vessels.  In 
1690  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  shipwright  and  seaman,  was  still  arguing 
on  the  same  side;  he  told  Evelyn  and  Pepys  that  he  was  altogether 
in  favour  of  '  small  swift  fregats ; '  though  he  admitted  that  high- 
charging  was  useful  for  the  increased  accommodation  which  it  pro- 
vided '  for  effeminate  gentlemen  commanders,  and  for  pomp.' 

A  single  type  of  sea-going  sailing  ship  had  formerly  sufficed  for 
both  fighting  and  trading  purposes ;  but  the  Tudor  kings  were  no- 
longer  content,  as  their  predecessors  had  been,  to  trust  to  the  fleets 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  supply  them  with  improvised  war-ships.  For 
many  a  long  year  yet  the  merchant  ships  found  it  expedient  to  carry 
guns,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  defend  themselves ;  as  was 
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proved  by  John  Stapleton,  master  of  the  Conquest,  of  8  guns,  who 
fought  a  six-hours'  action  with  a  French  26-gun  frigate  in  1694,  and 
beat  her  off;  for  which  feat  he  received  a  commission  as  commander 
in  the  Koyal  Navy.  Captains  of  private  ships  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors  were  generally  willing  to  take  part  in  any  act  of  war  which 
seemed  to  promise  adequate  remuneration  ;  but  they  were  bound  to 
take  care  of  their  owners'  property,  and  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
risk  ship  and  cargo  in  the  King's  quarrel.  This  was  probably  the 
explanation  of  the  '  simple  service '  that  was  done  by  private  ships 
in  the  Armada  battles.  Sir  William  Wynter  reported  to  Walsingham 
uhat  they  had  been  of  little  use,  save  to  make  a  show.  Seventy  or 
eighty  years  earlier  the  same  consideration  made  it  expedient  that 
there  should  be  some  vessels  always  and  absolutely  at  the  King's 
service  ;  not  to  be  used  as  traders  in  time  of  peace  like  the  private 
fchips  of  the  Plantagenets,  but  designed  specially  to  carry  guns,  not 
cargo ;  to  fight,  not  to  trade.  This  was  the  inception  of  the  present 
Koyal  Navy,  and  the  divergence  of  type  which  began  then  has  gone 
on  widening  ever  since.  The  tendency  has  always  been  toward  the 
production  of  special  types  for  the  performance  of  special  functions. 
Ships  which  were  fit  to  lie  in  the  line  of  battle  (a  phrase  which  was 
not  used  at  the  time)  were  distinguished  from  lighter  cruisers,  and 
they  again  differed  widely  from  the  merchant  ship. 

During  the  Stuart  period  the  form  of  ships  was  much  simplified 
by  reducing  the  rake  of  the  decks,  and  thus  lowering  the  stern  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  decoration  was  increased  till  the  whole  after- 
part  resembled  the  elaborately  carved,  many-storied,  crow-stepped 
gable  of  some  great  Dutch  palace  of  timber.  The  resemblance  was 
heightened  by  the  three  or  more  great  lanthorns  which  ornamented 
the  angles,  and  the  additional  magnificence  of  symbolical  figures,  cary- 
atides, paint,  and  gilding.  Concerning  these  embellishments  let 
^Ir.  Thomas  Heywood  speak  for  himself.  He  carved  the  decorations 
of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  built  at  Woolwich  in  1637  by  Phineas 
and  Peter  Pett. 

She  was  232  feet  in  length  from  the  fore-end  of  the  beak-head  to  the  after-end 
of  the  stern ;  her  main  breadth  48  feet,  and  76  feet  in  height  from  the  heel  of  the 
stern-post  to  the  top  of  her  lanthorn ;  bore  five  lanthorns,  the  biggest  of  which 
would  hold  ten  persons.  She  hath  three  flush-decks,  a  forecastle,  half-deck,  quarter- 
dock  and  round-house.  .  .  .  She  hath  two  galleries  beside,  and  all  of  most  curious 
curved  work,  and  all  the  sides  of  the  ship  carved  with  trophies  of  artillery  and 
types  of  honour ;  .  .  .  their  two  sacred  Majesties'  badges  of  honour;  arms  with 
several  angels  holding  their  letters  in  compartments,  all  gilded  over,  and  no  other 
colour  but  gold  and  black.  .  .  .  Upon  the  stem-head  a  Cupid  or  child  bridling  a 
lion ;  upon  the  bulkhead  right  forward  stand  six  statues  in  sundry  postures.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  harness  of  the  wales  are  four  figures,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Neptune,  Eolus  ;  on 
the  stern,  Victory  in  the  midst  of  a  frontispiece ;  upon  the  beak-head  sitteth 
King  Edgar  on  horseback,  trampling  on  seven  kings. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  kind  of  beauty  which  our  critics  would  like  to 
see  restored  to  His  Majesty's  Navy. 
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Though  the  guns  of  the  Stuarts  were  little,  if  at  all,  heavier  than 
those  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  found  easier  to  work  them  on  level  decks 
than  on  the  steeply-sloping  hillsides  of  the  earlier  ships ;  but  the 
designers  seem  to  have  been  loth  to  part  with  the  one  lingering 
trace  of  the  beauty  that  was  gone,  the  springing  sheer  fore  and  aft ; 
so  they  arranged  a  compromise.  They  ran  the  decks  level  from  stem 
to  stern,  while  retaining  the  curve  of  the  ship.  The  sweeping  lines 
of  the  planking  were  intersected  by  straight  tiers  of  port-holes,  and 
the  guns  grinned  level  above  the  curving  wales  like  teeth  over  a 
pendulous  lower  lip. 

The  colouring  of  this  period  was  brilliant,  and  it  remained  the 
standing  fashion  of  the  Navy  till  Nelson  introduced  the  familiar 
chequered  lines,  first  in  black  and  yellow,  afterwards  black  and  white  ; 
the  '  Nelson  mode/  which  lasted  while  ships  were  built  of  wood. 
During  the  Stuart  and  Georgian  periods,  the  bottoms  of  the  ships 
were  cream-white,  the  colour  of  the  graving  composition  with  which 
all  ships  were  coated  till  the  introduction  of  copper  sheathing  in 
1762.  Then  came  a  wale-strake  of  thicker  timber  just  above  the 
water-line,  painted  black.  Above  that  the  sides  were  yellow  or  bright 
varnish.  In  Falconer's  poem  of  The  Shipwreck,  he  speaks  of  the 
'jetty  zone'  of  the  wales,  and  above  them, 

Embalmed  with.  Orient  gum,  above  the  wave 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 

So  his  ship  was  certainly  varnished.  The  upper  works  were  blue 
or  black.  The  whole  interior  of  the  ship  was  red,  including  the 
inner  side  of  the  port-lids,  so  that  the  open  ports  showed  a  red 
chequer  along  the  yellow  side.  The  waist-cloths  and  top-armings, 
which  served  to  conceal  the  men  in  the  waist  and  tops,  were  of 
scarlet  cloth  three  feet  wide,  edged  with  white  or  yellow  calico ;  and 
flags  and  streamers  were  hoisted  all  over  the  ship.  Like  the 
sailor's  wife — not  the  one  who  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  but 
another,  who  went  to  choose  a  shawl — 'they  didn't  want  none  of 
your  gaudy  colours ;  good  old  red  and  yaller  was  good  enough  for 
them.' 

Single-decked  ships  ceased  to  carry  poops  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
Navy  that  the  complicated  arrangement  of  the  decks  was  maintained 
far  into  the  nineteenth.  At  the  Museum  in  Greenwich  Hospital 
there  is  a  fine  model  of  the  Royal  George,  built  in  1756 ;  and  to  all 
appearance  her  decks  are  reduced  to  the  Trafalgar  pattern.  Fore- 
castle, quarter-deck,  and  the  gangways  bridging  each  side  of  the 
open  waist  between  them,  are  all  on  the  same  level ;  only  the  poop 
rises  above  it,  and  the  half-deck  has  apparently  disappeared.  If  you 
look  a  little  more  closely  you  will  observe  that  the  poop  and  quarter- 
deck bulwarks  cease  with  the  decks ;  but  from  the  break  of  the 
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quarter-deck  a  lower  bulwark  is  continued  for  a  few  feet  along  the 
gangways,  which  are  then  left  undefended  till  they  reach  the  fore- 
castle. Those  scraps  of  low  rail,  and  the  strip  of  deck  between 
them,  are  all  that  then  remained  of  the  half-deck,  and  the  name 
was  still  retained  within  living  memory. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  springing 
sheer  of  the  older  builders  went  quite  out  of  fashion.  Even  the 
yncht-models  of  1840  are  as  level  as  a  railway  platform;  and  that 
de  lightful  naval  novelist,  Michael  Scott,  in  the  Cruise  of  the  Midge, 
expresses  the  taste  of  the  time  in  describing  a  piratical  schooner 
masquerading  as  a  peaceful  trader.  Her  beautifully  level  decks,  we 
are  told,  were  disguised  by  a  'clumsy  mercantile  sheer.7  What 
would  Mr.  Gr.  L.  Watson,  designer  of  Britannia  and  many  other 
racing  yachts,  say  to  that?  Not  till  after  the  visit  of  the  America 
schooner  in  1851  did  we  recover  that  primitive  grace  which  belonged 
to  the  old  Vikings'  ships,  but  utterly  disappeared  during  the  early 
Victorian  period. 

Another  curious  innovation  was  introduced  about  this  time :  the 
practice  of  giving  the  masts  of  schooners  an  exaggerated  rake  aft. 
There  was  an  old  seaman,  well  known  to  the  present  writer,  who  was 
currently  reported  to  have  deserted  from  the  naval  service  of  two,  if 
not  three,  nations.  At  one  period  in  his  adventurous  youth  he  had 
sailed  in  a  schooner  that  won  some  notoriety  on  the  West  Indian 
station  by  engaging  in  a  variety  of  transactions  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  expressed  in  her  manifest ;  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  hint,  with  many  winks  and  much  circumlocution,  that  she  was 
half  smuggler  and  half  slaver,  in  the  golden  days  of  1830  or  there- 
abouts. She  was  a  clipper,  of  course,  and  the  greatest  tribute  that 
he  could  pay  to  her  well-remembered  charms  was  the  assurance  that 
the  maintop  masthead  '  plumbed  the  taffrail.'  The  America  herself 
was  one  of  this  breed ;  perhaps  the  excessive  rake  was  supposed  to 
lift  the  ship  in  a  strong  breeze ;  but  the  exaggerated  fashion  died 
out  before  1860. 

After  Trafalgar  the  process  of  development  was  rapid.  Twelve 
years  of  naval  war  had  found  out  many  weak  spots  and  suggested 
many  improvements.  Under  the  control  of  Sir  Kobert  Seppings  the 
time-honoured  but  clumsy  beak-head,  and  the  square  transom,  both 
of  them  relics  of  the  Elizabethan  Navy,  gave  place  to  the  round  bow 
aid  stern,  neater  in  appearance  and  stronger  in  construction.  The 
lavish  expenditure  on  decoration  had  long  been  curtailed,  and  now 
chill  penury  became  the  rule,  and  ships  were  often  starved  and  rusty. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  Sir  John  Phillimore,  who  commanded  the 
Eurotas  in  her  action  with  the  Clorinde  in  1814,  and  fainted  three 
times  on  her  deck  from  loss  of  blood  before  he  would  consent  to  go 
below.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  from  the  West 
Indian  station  to  inquire  which  side  of  his  frigate,  the  Thetis,  they 
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would  prefer  to  have  painted,  as  the  allowance  of  paint  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  whole  ship.  He  was  sternly  informed  that  any  extra 
paint  used  must  be  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  whereupon  he 
replied  that  if  he  had  to  pay  for  paint  he  should  choose  his  own 
colour ;  and  during  the  rest  of  her  commission  the  Thetis  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  coffee-coloured  ship  in  the 
Eoyal  Navy.  A  more  serious  result  of  starved  estimates  was  the 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  canvas ;  the  great  Lord  Cochrane 
asserted,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches  as  member  for 
Westminster,  that  he  had  observed  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun 
through  the  fore-topsail,  and  by  bringing  it  to  the  horizon  through 
the  foresail  had  ascertained  the  latitude  as  correctly  as  he  could  have 
done  otherwise.  It  was  notorious  that  our  sails  were  worse  cut  than 
those  of  the  French  ;  and  our  sailing  Navy  must  indeed  have  been 
a  beautiful  sight  about  the  year  1820,  with  rusty  paint,  rotten 
ill-fitting  canvas,  and  crews  attired  according  to  the  fancy  of  each 
individual  captain.  One,  gifted  with  a  pretty  taste  in  colour, 
dressed  his  crew  in  guernseys,  red  for  the  port  watch  and  blue  for 
the  starboard,  which  must  have  had  a  striking  effect  when  all  hands 
were  turned  up  at  once.  The  commander  of  the  Harlequin  brig 
attired  his  boat's  crew  in  appropriate  spangles.  Ships  and  crews 
alike  must  have  looked  as  if  their  last  port  of  call  had  been  Kag 
Fair. 

The  one  beauty  which  was  common  to  all  these  changing  types 
was  the  never-failing  charm  of  the  sails  and  spars.  We  have  heard 
much  of  it  of  late.  Modern  nautical  novelists  have  rung  the  changes 
on  every  note  in  the  gamut  of  admiration.  Towering  pyramids  of 
snowy  cloths,  swelling  breasts  of  sails,  tapering  spars,  pencilled 
tracery  of  spider's-web  rigging — the  well-worn  phrases  are  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  Well,  sails  are  very  beautiful ; 
let  us  admit  that ;  but  they  were  never  less  so  than  now.  An  old- 
fashioned  ship  with  her  great  single  topsails  and  topgallant  sails  was 
fair  to  see,  if  the  sails  were  sheeted  home  and  there  was  not  half  a 
fathom  of  space  between  the  clew  and  the  yard ;  but  a  modern  four- 
masted  ship  with  all  her  sails  double,  none  of  them  lofty  enough  to 
fill  the  eye  or  cut  well  enough  to  please  it,  mere  slats  of  canvas  with 
an  Andalusian  arch  to  the  foot  of  each  of  them,  can  boast  of  little 
more  beauty  than  belongs  to  a  suburban  clothes-line. 

The  golden  age  of  the  sailing  ship  was  in  the  twenty  years 
between  1850  and  1870.  They  attained  their  highest  perfection 
at  the  very  time  when  steam  was  ousting  them  from  their  pride  of 
place  and  usurping  the  glory  which  they  had  only  just  won.  In 
1851  Donald  McKay,  of  Boston,  United  States,  built  the  Flying 
Cloud,  of  1,782  tons,  which  is  reported  to  have  run  427  miles  in  one 
day.  It  is  not  specified  whether  these  miles  were  statute  or  nautical, 
which  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  on  paper 
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between  427  miles  and  their  equivalent,  370  knots.  The  British 
clipper  Red  Jacket  is  said  to  have  run  417  knots  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  which  seems  incredible,  but  many  old  salts  believed  it ;  and 
what  ships,  ancient  or  modern,  were  swifter  or  more  beautiful  than 
the  China  tea-clippers  of  about  1868,  all  under  1,000  tons — Ariel, 
Taeping,  Tait-sing,  and  Spindrift,  or  their  Australian  sister, 
Thermopylae  ?  In  the  thousand  years  which  lay  between  the 
Vikings'  ships  and  these  creations  of  the  Clyde  and  Aberdeen,  every 
possible  beauty  and  all  conceivable  ugliness  that  may  belong  to 
naval  architecture  has  been  exemplified ;  let  the  critics  say  which  of 
these  contrasted  forms,  long  or  short,  high  or  low,  plain  or  coloured, 
they  accept  as  the  standard  of  what  a  ship  should  be.  Each  has 
been  accepted  in  its  time,  and  each  in  turn  has  been  supplanted 
by  some  newer  beauty,  which  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  graces, 
nautical  or  feminine.  If  it  is  only  the  absence  of  sails  that  they 
object  to,  the  question  brings  us  at  once  to  the  artistic  stumbling- 
block  and  rock  of  offence  of  all  aesthetic  critics,  the  steam-driven 
ship. 

The  earlier  steam- ships,  like  the  first  sailing  ships,  were 
experimental  and  ugly ;  but  the  process  of  development  never  stood 
still.  Just  as  the  mediaeval  builders  tried  to  combine  in  one  and  the 
same  ship  the  diametrically  opposed  qualities  proper  to  sail  and  oar 
propulsion,  so  our  later  designers  endeavoured  at  first  to  employ 
steam  and  sail  power  in  combination  ;  but  the  attempt  in  each  case 
was  foredoomed  to  failure.  There  was  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a 
ship  that  sailed  indifferently  and  was  only  a  makeshift  steamer,  and 
the  attempt  was  soon  abandoned.  Before  many  years,  the  introduc- 
tion of  armour-plating  completed  the  defeat  of  the  sailing  battle-ship. 
The  Warrior,  Minotaur,  Achilles,  Hercules,  Swiftsure  and  others, 
built  before  1870,  were  attempts  to  combine  steam  and  sail  power; 
but  in  the  turreted  ships  built  after  the  experience  of  the  American 
Civil  War  we  abandoned  sails  altogether.  The  loss  of  the  Captain, 
capsized  under  sail,  confirmed  this  decision ;  and  then  for  twenty 
years  our  designers  experimented  in  hideousness.  The  more  or  less 
"efficient  ugliness  of  the  Devastation,  Thunderer,  Dreadnought, 
Inflexible,  Colossus,  and  the  'Admiral'  class  culminated  in  the 
jSdnspareil  and  the  ill-fated  Victoria ;  and  they  deserved  all  the 
uncomplimentary  epithets  that  were  showered  upon  them.  Too  low 
to  fight  their  guns  in  a  seaway,  or  to  steam  at  full  speed  against  a 
heavy  swell,  they  were  floating  fortresses,  but  they  were  not  ships, 
and  nearly  all  the  unfavourable  criticisms  levelled  against  the 
present  Navy  are  echoes  of  the  condemnation  which  was  earned  by 
these  ungainly  monsters.  Since  they  were  built  many  things  have 
happened.  When  Sir  William  White,  as  Director  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion, designed  the  Royal  Sovereign,  he  created  a  type  of  battle-ship 
which  has  been  adopted  more  or  less  in  all  navies,  and  he  has  gone 
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on   improving   upon   it.      The  Majestic   group   were   better  :    the 
Renown  is  a  singularly  handsome  specimen  of  an  intermediate  class, 
and  the  Canopus,  Glory,  Goliath,  and  sister  ships,  whose  funnels  are 
placed  fore  and  aft  instead  of  athwart-ships,  are  better  still.     They 
are  good  seaboats,  they  can  fight  their  guns  in  almost  any  weather, 
and  their  lines  are  more  beautiful  than  any  that  were  dreamed  of  by  the 
old  designers.     The  '  celebrated  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Eye '  (who,  about 
1518,  was  the  first  to  build  ships  to  sail  on  a  bowline),  the  Petts, 
Shish,  Deane,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  down  to  Seppings  and  Symonds, 
would  have  marvelled  at  them.  What  ship  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  days  ever 
showed  so  easy  a  curve  fore  and  aft,  such  exquisite  fineness  of  entrance 
and  run  ?     Where  they  piled  deck  above  deck,  and  disguised  their 
clumsy  misshapen  hulls  under  gingerbread  carvings  and  incongruous 
symbols,  the  modern  battle-ship  is  symmetrical  from  stem  to  stern,  and, 
like  a  classic  statue,  leaves  her  beauty  unadorned.  The  ships  of  Nelson's 
time  were  stately  enough,  but  the  men  who  fought  and  sailed  them 
were  as  outspoken  in  their  fault-finding  as  any  of  our   critics  of 
to-day.     They  were  seeking  an  effective  ship  of  war,  not  a  pretty 
picture,  yet  they  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  ugly 
and  inconvenient  our  vessels  were.     All  the  designers  who  preceded 
Admiral   Symonds  were  hampered   by  the   Admiralty  instructions, 
which  restricted  the  dimensions  of  each  class  ;  forbidden  to  design  a 
hull  which  would  meet  their  requirements,  they  were  compelled  to 
cut  down  their  requirements  to  fit  the  hull.     Our  most  effective 
ships,  and  our  handsomest  models,  were  either  captured  or  copied 
from  the  French  or  the  Spaniards.     Rodney's  Spanish  prize,  the 
Phoenix,  which  we  rechristened   Gibraltar,  had  for  many  years  no 
rival  in  our  service,  except  the  French  Foudroyant — not  the  Fou- 
droyant  that  was  overtaken  by  her  tardy  fate  on  Blackpool  Sands  a 
few  years  ago,  but  her  predecessor  that  was  captured  by  the  little 
64-gun  ship  Monmowth  in  an  action  which  is  remembered  yet.     These 
ships  carried  eighty  guns  on  two  decks,  and  were  handsomer  models, 
sailed  better,  and  threw  a  heavier  broadside  than  our  98-gun  three- 
deckers.     Sarcastic  persons   said  that  our   cramped,  clumsy,  over- 
gunned  ships  had  one  merit  at  least,  for  if  they  chanced  to   be 
captured  by  the  enemy  they  could  always  be  overtaken  and  re- 
captured by  our  French   and   Spanish   prizes,  and   on   paper   one 
captured  ship  was  as  good  as  another.     None  of  them  was  remark- 
able for  grace  of  liner  and  even  Admiral  Symonds'  beautiful  50-gun 
frigate  Vernon  was  as  level  from  stem  to  stern  as  a  park-paling. 

The  science  of  naval  architecture  has  undergone  in  the  last  forty 
years  a  greater  change  than  had  been  evolved  in  ten  centuries.  We 
have  now  a  type  of  ship  which  is  essentially  new ;  designed  to  meet 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  which  were  hitherto  undreamt  of;  to 
carry  heavier  guns,  more  coal  and  ammunition,  to  travel  faster,  and 
to  give  better  protection  to  the  crew  than  ever  entered  into  the 
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wildest  conceptions  of  our  forefathers :  and  jet  these  holiday  critics 
complain  that  the  type  is  not  picturesque ! 

For  a  thousand  years  each  new  marine  fashion  that  has  been 
introduced  to  meet  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  naval  war  has 
been  met  by  a  chorus  of  disapprobation  from  all  who  loved  the  good 
old  ways  ;  for  we  are  most  of  us  conservatives  at  heart,  and  grumble 
at  the  old,  while  we  deprecate  the  new.  Eegarded  for  a  time  as 
new-fangled  foolishness,  then  recognised  as  orthodox,  each  has  been 
vsupplanted  in  its  turn  by  some  newer  mode  amid  the  lamentations 
of  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  critics  who  had  disapproved  its 
advent.  There  have  been  many  passing  fashions,  and  the  eyes  of 
men  are  quick  to  accustom  themselves  to  strange  forms,  and  ready  to 
accept  new  conceptions  of  beauty.  How  otherwise  do  savages  learn 
to  regard  blackened  teeth,  tattooed  faces,  ears  and  lips  distorted  by 
hanging  weights,  as  improvements  on  the  unadorned  beauty  which 
satisfied  the  soul  of  Praxiteles,  or  how  was  civilised  society  taught  to 
admire  the  successive  exaggerations  of  long  waists,  short  waists, 
crinoline,  and  eel-skin  jerseys  ?  Apart  from  the  vagaries  of  fashion, 
there  is  only  one  immutable  standard  of  beauty  in  a  ship ;  and  that 
is  measured  by  its  fitness  to  perform  its  destined  functions.  Here 
the  Scandinavian  rowing  galley  and  the  latest  battle-ship  meet  on 
common  ground,  and  the  frigates  of  1813  rank  higher  than  the  over- 
built, over-decorated  sea-castles  of  Charles  the  Second.  Simplicity 
of  design  and  beauty  of  line  and  curve  outlive  all  passing  fashions. 

Were  those  ships  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  really  so  beautiful  as 
they  appear  to  us  now  ?  The  pictured  ship  is  always  better  than 
the  reality,  because  she  is  represented  at  her  very  best,  with  every 
sail  perfectly  set,  every  rope  and  spar  as  it  should  be  :  the  real  ship 
would  be  more  or  less  of  a  disappointment.  Our  admiration  is  not 
so  much  for  the  actual  line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate  as  for  the  naval 
triumphs,  the  heart-stirring  traditions,  of  which  she  is  the  sign  and 
the  symbol.  Thus,  and  in  this  fashion,  were  built  the  ships  that 
scattered  the  Great  Armada  and  broke  the  power  of  Spain ;  it  was 
these  others  who  strangled  the  mighty  tyranny  of  Napoleon  and 
made  this  little  island  the  greatest  Sea  Power  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  When  Turner  and  Clarkson  Stanfield  stayed  to  watch  the 
Fighting  Temeraire  as  she  was  towed  to  her  last  moorings  off  the 
shipbreaker's  yard  on  that  summer  evening  long  ago,  what  was  it 
that  stirred  their  imagination  ?  It  was  no  effective  battle-ship, 
trim,  taut,  and  shipshape,  with  snowy  sails,  new  paint,  well- 
cared-for  guns,  and  the  potentiality  of  victory;  but  a  poor  old 
battered  hulk  which  had  once  been  part  of  England's  glory,  now  a 
broken  veteran  with  the  fading  splendour  of  a  dying  day  behind  her, 
and  before  her  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  night ;  a  wrecked  and 
crazy  old  ship,  around  whose  decaying  timbers  yet  lingered  some 
faint  reflection  of  the  glories  of  Trafalgar.  That  beauty  and  that  glory 
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can  only  belong  to  the  ship  whose  day  is  done.  She  whose  work  is 
yet  to  do,  who  is  still  fit  to  do  it,  must  be  judged  by  another 
standard.  The  day  may  come  when  our  successors  will  have  learnt 
to  regard  our  present  ships  with  the  same  affectionate  reverence  that 
we  feel  for  our  old  wooden  walls.  It  will  be  well  for  them  and  for 
us  if  they  have  as  good  reason  to  do  so  ;  and  in  that  case  we  may 
set  our  anxious  minds  at  rest.  If  they  have  won  such  victories,  the 
question  of  aesthetics  will  settle  itself,  for  ships  that  are  hallowed  by 
such  memories,  gilded  by  such  glory,  can  never  be  aught  but 
beautiful. 

W.  J.  FLETCHER. 
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WHY  NOT  A   MOTOR-CAR    WAY  THROUGH 
ENGLAND  ? 


FKANCE,  by  her  splendid  pioneer  work  and  the  genius  of  her  mechanics, 
has  perfected  the  self-propelling  car — a  method  of  rapid,  convenient 
and  economic  road  conveyance  that  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  social  life  and  on  the  industrial 
conditions  of  England.  We  hear  of  immense  importations  of  these 
motor-impelled  vehicles  from  the  United  States,  and  both  Germany 
and  France  already  employ  armies  of  workmen  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  new  motor-car  manufacturing  industry;  and  the  car  imports 
into  England  from  these  countries  already  attain  an  important 
figure. 

The  popularity  of  the  motor-car  is  rapidly  extending  in  this 
country,  and  this  in  the  face  of  road  conditions  that,  in  their 
culminating  influence,  seriously  reduce  the  intrinsic  advantages 
possessed  by  the  new  system. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  character  of  the  roads  in  France — both 
physically  and  constructionally — by  their  comparative  superiority, 
has  had  a  considerable  influence  in  fostering  the  new  industry,  and 
France  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  engineers  of  the  famous 
Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  to  whose  ability  and  care  is  due 
the  exceptionally  excellent  surface  character  of  the  great  highways 
01  France. 

How  different  in  this  respect  is  our  England  of  to-day  ! 

Prior  to  the  railway  era,  and  thanks  to  our  Brindley,  Macadam, 
and  other  famous  men,  roadmaking  in  England  was  then  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  practical  or  constructional 
sciences. 

The  travellers  on  the  stage-coaches  of  the  good  old  non- hustling 
days  appreciated  the  work  of  our  seventeenth-century  roadmakers. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  the  steam  locomotive  came  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  stage-coach,  and  with  its  removal  the 
decadence  of  our  great  highways  set  in. 

But  although  the  French  highways  have,  by  their  excellence, 
stimulated  the  progress  in  the  general  use  of  the  motor-car :  still,  the 
ordinary  highways,  of  siliceous  or  equivalent  mineral  construction, 
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are  not  really  worthy  of  the  motor-car,  with  its  pneumatic  tyred 
wheels  constituting  an  ideal  rolling  surface,  noiseless,  smooth,  and 
flexible  in  running. 

Indeed,  anyone  seriously  examining  the  qualifications  of  the 
elastic,  compressionable,  and  air-cushioned  tyre  readily  admits  that, 
although  it  provides  the  minimum  abrasive  erosive  impact  or 
grooving  effect  on  a  road  surface,  nevertheless  the  pebbly  or 
macadamised  road,  constructed  of  minerals  satisfactory  enough  for 
the  iron  tyres  of  the  stage-coach,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  the 
pneumatic,  elastic  and  flexible  tyre ;  and  this  fact  is  proved  by  the 
heavy  wear  of  these  roads  on  the  fabric  of  the  tyres  and  the  destructive 
effects  on  the  mechanism  of  the  motor-car. 

Now,  given  a  roadway  surface  worthy  of  the  pneumatic  tyre, 
then  the  wear  of  both  the  rolling  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  tyre 
and  the  surface  of  such  roadway  would  be  almost  inappreciable,  and 
the  propelling  or  tractive  efficiency  of  the  motor-car  would  be 
permanently  increased.  We  know  this  to  be  true,  because  we  have 
records  of  motor-car  and  cycle  distances  and  speeds  run  on  special 
tracks,  and  many  others  on  the  ordinary  highways.  L  fo" 

The  efficiency  with  the  ideal  track  varies,  but  it  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  ordinary  highways. 

The  ideal  roadway  would  be  as  free  as  possible  from  dust,  the 
«nemy  of  motor-car  efficiency  and  the  b6te  noire  of  the  motor- 
carists. 

A  man  need  not  be  an  engineer  to  realise  that  siliceous  or  cal- 
careous dust  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place  when  it  deposits  on  the 
bearings  of  any  shafting,  or  on  any  sliding  surface ;  it  clogs  the 
lubricant,  and  by  erosive  effects  rapidly  reduces  the  efficiency  of 
the  motor  and  increases  running  costs  most  appreciably. 

The  question  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  Why  not  provide 
specially  constructed  cycle  or  motor-car  ways  ?  And  this  question 
is  certainly  one  that  deserves  an  answer.  Some  years  back  the 
author,  in  a  technical  journal  devoted  to  the  automobile  and  cycle 
industry,  anticipated  such  a  query ;  and  he  answered  it  by  suggesting 
that  a  special  cycle  way  should  be  constructed,  as  direct  as  possible, 
from  London,  through  the  centre  of  England,  as  far  as  Carlisle,  from 
which  it  could  be  continued  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  if  not  to 
Inverness. 

The  author  will  venture  to  describe  the  character  of  this  special 
roadway  as  then  suggested. 

The  width  of  the  motor-car  or  cycle  way  included  a  central 
portion  for  the  exclusive  use  of  motor-cars,  side-paths  being  provided 
for  pedal-cycle  use. 

The  construction  of  the  path  was  specified  to  have  a  foundation 
of  concrete,  the  curvature  of  the  rolling  or  upper  surface  to  be  such 
as  to  permit  a  rapid  flow  of  rainwater  to  the  side-gullies. 
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The  surface  of  the  cycle  or  motor-car  way  to  be  formed  by  means 
of  specially  hard  creosoted  wood  blocks  with  asphalte  joints. 

Now,  a  roadway  of  this  character  laid  right  through  England 
would  provide  a  new  delight  to  both  cyclists  and  motor-carists ;  it 
would  enable  them  to  extend  their  excursions  to  very  great  distances 
and  with  the  minimum  of  physical  fatigue. 

Such  a  roadway  would  provide  the  minimum  of  wear,  whether  of 
tyre  or  of  roadway ;  and  the  cost  of  efficient  maintenance  would  be 
very  low  indeed,  because  no  form  of  tyre,  other  than  the  rubber,  and 
by  preference  the  pneumatic,  need  be  permissible  ;  and  conditions  of 
cleanliness  or  freedom  from  dust,  applied  to  all  vehicles  entering  the 
cycle  way,  could  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non.  The  provision 
of  passing-places  at  intervals  of  a  mile  would  enable  vehicles  of 
variable  speeds  to  run  over  the  cycle  way  by  merely  passing  eiaoh 
other  at  the  passing-places.  The  provision  of  resting-paviliona, 
with  or  without  refreshment  buffets,  would  be  an  obvious  addition  to 
Fuch  a  cycle  way,  and  cycle  and  motor-car  accessory  air-charging, 
lubricants,  and  petrol  stores  would  inevitably  follow.  That  such  a 
cycle  way  would  open  up  a  vista  of  electrical  motor-car  developments 
using  storage  batteries  will  be  obvious. 

Electric  storage  stations  at  suitable  distances  along  the  cycle  way 
would  assist  in  popularising  this  ideal  motive-power  agency. 

Such  a  cycle  way  could  be  made  available  at  night-time  for  a 
suitable  kind  of  industrial  or  freight-carrying  motor-car. 

No  doubt  such  a  cycle  way  would  eventually  bring  about  the 
construction  of  branch  cycle  ways,  connecting  the  trunk  roadway  up 
to  the  different  large  towns. 

Compared  with  a  railway,  the  cost  of  permanent- way  construction 
would  be  trifling.  The  questions  of  gradients,  embankments,  bridges, 
tunnels,  curves,  are  comparatively  trivial,  because,  although  this  motor- 
car or  cycle  way  would  probably  be  used  for  freight  traffic,  the  light 
weight  of  such  cars,  compared  to  a  locomotive  and  railway  train, 
would  permit  a  very  light  form  of  bridge  construction  to  be  used. 

The  author  has  already  calculated  that  a  small  annual  fee  of  2s.  6d. 
from  all  the  members  of  the  cycle  unions  and  clubs  in  Great  Britain 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  financially  justifying  the  construction 
of  such  a  cycle  way,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  districts  ;  because,  although  a  light  railway  may  be 
serviceable,  the  loco,  cannot  run  actually  into  all  the  factories  and  the 
farmyards,  whereas  the  freight  autocar  would  be  constructed  to  do 
this. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  such  a  cycle  way  would  provide 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  motor-car  and  cycle  industry,  besides 
benefiting  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  motor-car  and  cycle  way  could  be  electrically  lighted  along  the 
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route  at  no  great  cost,  and  the  light  could  be  automatically  switched 
on  as  traffic  demanded.  The  maintenance  and  labour  costs  involved 
in  the  upkeep  of  such  a  cycle  and  motor-car  way  would  be  trivial. 

Automatic  appliances  would  enable  the  cycle  way  to  be  worked 
with  a  minimum  degree  of  supervision,  and  the  toll  charges  could  be 
levied  in  some  simple  way  that  would  involve  little  trouble  or 
waiting. 

The  cycle  way  could  be  covered  at  certain  points  en  route  or  at  the 
passing-places,  and  its  surface  could  be  maintained  in  a  perfect 
condition  by  the  use  of  rotary  sweeping  and  moistening  motor-cars. 

England  is  better  adapted,  owing  to  its  geographic  compactness 
and  populous  and  industrial  concentration,  to  secure  benefits, 
individually  and  nationally,  from  the  construction^ of  an  ideal  road- 
way for  motor-cars  and  cycles  than  any  other  country,  and  England 
should  be  the  pioneer  in  this  new  highway  development. 

B.  H.  THWAITE. 


1902 


THE  FOLK-LORE    OF 
HORSE-SHOES  AND  HORSE-SHOEING 


IN  countries  like  our  own,  in  which  the  horse  is  held  in  such  high 
estimation,  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  tracing  from  the  earliest 
times  everything  relating  to  it,  and  more  particularly  those  aids  and 
influences  that  have  led  to  its  evolution  from  a  low-grade  animal  to 
the  intelligent,  perfect,  and  matchless  creature  we  now  see  it.  Of 
this  evolution  or  improvement  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  ;  for 
though  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  services  of  the  horse 
were  first  made  available  to  man,  and  their  value  to  him  has  proved 
it  to  be  the  most  useful  creature  ever  reclaimed  from  savagedom,  and 
though  some  nations  of  antiquity  were  more  successful  in  effecting 
some  improvement  than  others,  yet  their  utmost  efforts  do  not  appear 
to  have  resulted  in  producing  anything  at  all  like  the  thoroughbred, 
the  Shire,  or  the  Clydesdale  horse  of  our  own  day.  The  great  ana- 
tomist, the  late  Sir  Kichard  Owen,  was  satisfied  of  this  ;  for  he  was  of 
opinion  that  since  its  subjugation  it  has  acquired  nobler  proportions, 
higher  faculties,  more  strength,  more  speed,  and  more  amenability 
to  guidance  and  control.  He  dwells  on  the  fact,  that  of  all  the 
servants  of  man,  none  has  proved  of  more  value  to  him  •  and  he  con- 
sidered its  organisation  to  be  so  marvellous  —taking  the  English  race- 
horse as  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  quadrupeds — as  to  believe 
it  to  have  been  specially  predestined  and  prepared  for  mankind. 

Possessing  fleetness  and  endurance  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  other  animal,  combined  with  faultless  symmetry,  strength,  and 
elastic  and  graceful  movements,  the  deployment  of  these  largely  depend 
upon  the  surpassingly  wonderful  structure  of  its  foot,  upon  which  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  and  all  the  muscular  efforts  appear  to  be 
concentrated.  Here  we  have  the  several  toes  of  other  animals  reduced 
to  one,  upon  the  very  tip  of  which  it  stands  and  moves  ;  while  what  are 
the  nails  or  claws  on  the  feet  of  other  than  soliped  creatures  are  likewise 
fused  into  a  single  horny  box,  the  hoof,  that  completely  invests  this 
toe-tip,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments, except  in  one  particular — undue  wear  from  long-continued 
journeying  on  hard  or  stony  ground,  especially  in  a  moist  climate  or 
during  wet  weather.  Attrition  is  all  the  more  rapid  if  .the  horse  is 
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also  carrying  weight  or  drawing  a  load ;  and  the  horn  being  worn 
away,  the  acutely  sensitive  structures  it  protects  are  exposed  to 
injury ;  consequently,  the  animal  becomes  footsore  and  lame,  and 
unable  to  travel,  and  is  therefore  useless.  This  circumstance  alone 
renders  this  animal  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  would  doubtless 
have  prevented  that  great  improvement  in  its  physical  and  mental 
condition  just  alluded  to.  Not  only  this,  but  if  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  upon  the  large  share  the  horse  can  indisputably  lay  claim  to 
in  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  condition  of  the  human  species  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  had  not  the  inventiveness  of 
man  intervened,  and  by  an  apparently  simple  device  warded  off  this 
cause  of  inefficiency,  and  enabled  the  horse  to  render  those  incalcu- 
lable services  upon  which  the  world's  progress  has  so  greatly  depended. 
We  read  in  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  narratives  of  Diodorus 
of  Sicily,  Cinnamus>  and  Appian,  of  the  serious  condition  of  armies 
when  the  horses  broke  down  through  undue  wear  of  their  hoofs,  and 
no  doubt  this  tendency  to  rapid  destruction  of  the  hoof-horn  when 
Unprotected  must  have  limited  their  usefulness  to  an  immense  extent. 
'To  prevent  or  remedy  this  cause  of  lameness  was  no  doubt  an  im- 

'portant  consideration  in  those  early  times,  and  horsemen  like  Xeno- 
J>hon  sought  to  make  the  hoofs  as  hard  and  tough  as  possible,  so  that 
they  might  the  better  withstand  the  wear  of  servitude.  Hence  also 
the  use  of  socks  or  sandals  (ippopodes,  embatai,  carbatinai,  solea, 
&c.)  alluded  to  by  certain  Greek  and  Koman  writers,  who  also 
frequently  mention  the  need  for  them  in  such  remarks  as  ungulce 
fattritce,  detritce,  subtritce.  But  these  must  have  been  clumsy  and 
ineffectual  means  of  protection  when  horses  had  to  travel,  and  in 
this  respect  would  resemble  the  straw  sandals  worn  on  a  journey  by 
Japanese  ponies  of  the  present  time. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  Eomans  were  un- 
acc[uainted  with  the  art  of  shoeing  as  we  now  know  it — that  is, 
attaching  a  plate  or  rim  of  metal  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  horse's 
foot,  by  means  of  nails  driven  through  the  rim  or  wall  of  the  hoof. 

'This  supposition   was  based   on   the   fact   that   no  Koman  writers 

:  'mention  it,  and  that  on  no  monuments  or  sculptures  in  which  horses 
Appear'  are  shoes  visible.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 
matters  with  which  we  may  surmise  that  people  were  cognisant. 
'That  in  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman  Empire  horses 
Were  shod  as  we  now  shoe  them,  might  be  inferred  from  sundry 
references  found  in  the  writings  of  certain  authors ;  but  even  here 

'•doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  defences  were  not  of 
the  .nature  of  sandals,  and  attached  like  a  sock  around  the  lower  part 
•of  the  limb.  When  Johann  Beckmann  wrote  his  classical  work  on 

'the1  history  of  inventions,1  these  doubts  were  entertained,  notwith- 
1  Bcitr'dge  zii<r  GescMchte  der  Erfindungen  (Leipzig,  1792). 
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standing  all  the  close  research  and  scholarly  acumen  that  had  been 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  only  evidence  that  nail  shoes  were  in 
use  before  the  sixth  century  was  that  given  by  a  rusty  fragment  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  horse-shoe  found  by  Chifflet 2  at  Tournay, 
in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  King  of  France,  who  died  in  A.D.  481. 
After  the  ninth  ^and  tenth  centuries,  the  written  evidence  is  un- 
deniable, so  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  *  Tactica  imperatoris  Leonis '  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the 
Sixth,  which  made  its  appearance  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
century.  Indeed,  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  Arabs  of  the 
Hegira  (A.D.  622),  or  within  a  generation  later,  shod  their  horses,  as  it 
is  stated  that  the  iron  ornament  on  the  summit  of  the  standard  of 
Hosein  at  Ardfeil  was  made  from  a  horse-shoe  belonging  to  Abbas, 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  by  order  of  his  daughter  Fatima.  With  regard 
to  the  ninth  century,  the  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis,  in  reciting  some 
wonderful  stories  of  Charlemagne's  strength,  allude  to  his  bending, 
and  even  breaking  with  his  hands  alone,  a  shoe  that  had  been  made 
for  his  horse ;  but  that  in  this  he  was  outdone  by  the  smith,  who  in 
like  manner  broke  the  piece  of  gold  given  him  by  the  Emperor.  In 
these  centuries  horses  were  undoubtedly  shod,  though  perhaps  not 
universally,  and  only  at  certain  times  or  on  special  occasions.  The 
art  was  believed  to  have  only  been  introduced  into  Britain  bj 
William  the  Conqueror  in  the  eleventh  century.3 

The  obscurity  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  shoe- 
ing, and  especially  its  origin,  is,  as  with  some  of  the  other  arts,  very 
great,  though  archaeological  research  has  done  much  during  the  last 
fifty  years  to  throw  light  upon  it.  A  bas-relief  in  the  museum  of 
Avignon  shows  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  which  are  unmistak- 
ably shod,  the  passengers  being  garbed  as  Gauls — the  tablet  is  allotted 
to  the  second  century  at  the  latest !  Another  bas-relief,  after  the 
manner  in  vogue  during  the  time  of  the  early  Eoman  Emperors,  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  represents  Hector  dragged  behind  the  chariot  of 
Achilles,  and  exhibits  the  first  horse  shod  on  all  its  feet,  the  points 
of  the  nails  being  shown  as  doubled  down  on  the  sides  of  the  hoofs. 
A  medal  struck,  it  is  believed,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  to  commemo- 
rate a  cavalry  victory,  exhibits  two  horse-shoes  surrounded  by  two 
twined  serpents.4  There  is  proof  of  a  similar  kind  as  to  a  still  more 
remote  date  for  the  practice  of  the  art,  to  be  found  on  a  silver  coin 
of  Tarentum,  now  Taranto,  on  the  Gulf  of  that  name,  supposed  to 
have  been  struck  about  B.C.  300.  This  coin,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  surely  represents  a  horse  being  shod,  as  I  suggested  some 
years  ago. 

2  Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Franqaise. 

8  Bracy  Clark,  An  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients  respecting  the  Art  of 
Shoeing  the  Horse,  2nd  ed.  (London,  1812). 

«  Cohen,  Description  des  Monnaies  f rappees  sous  VEinyvre  Roma/m, 
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That  the  art  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  also  known  and 
practised  in  this  country  from  a  remote  date,  is  evidenced  by  the 
discoveries  of  shoes  made  in  various  places,  along  with  characteristic 
objects  of  different  kinds.  For  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alaise,  Doubs  Department,  France,  where  there  are  thousands  of 
Gaulish  graves  which  contain  not  only  their  bones,  but  many  articles 
that  were  buried  with  the  dead.  In  one  of  these  Castan  *  found  not 
only  two  human  skeletons,  but  also  the  iron  rims  of  wheels,  bones  of  a 
horse,  and  two  portions  of  a  bronze  horse-shoe,  which  had  been  worn 
through ;  in  other  graves  characteristic  horse-nails,  with  large  flat 
heads,  were  collected  ;  and  in  a  cairn  he  opened  was  what  appeared  to 
have  been  a  Celtic  forge,  for  in  addition  to  human  bones  and  those  of 
horses,  pigs  and  bears,  and  charcoal,  were  found  files,  scissors,  iron 
scoriae,  two  scraps  of  bronze,  a  large  hammer,  an  iron  buckle,  half  of  a 
horse-shoe  with  one  of  these  nails  still  in  it — all  mixed  up  with  frag- 
ments of  rude  Celtic  pottery.  At  Montseaugon,  between  Langres 
and  Dijon,  where  probably  took  place  the  last  combats  that  preceded 
the  siege  of  Alesia  (now  Alise-Sainte-Eeine,  Cote-d'Or),  and  which 
ultimately  gave  Gaul  to  Caesar,  a  large  number  of  similar  shoes  and 
nails  have  been  discovered  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface, 
their  condition  showing  that  they  must  have  been  attached  to  the 
feet  of  small  horses  whose  remains  had  been  absorbed  by  the  soil. 
Similar  shoes  have  likewise  been  found  in  Celtic  monuments  in 
France  by  Fouquet,6  in  Switzerland  by  Troyon,7  in  the  Bernese  Jura 
by  Quinquerez,8  and  elsewhere,  all  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
In  this  country  horse-shoes  and  nails  so  closely  resembling  those  met 
with  on  the  Continent  that  they  might  have  been  forged  by  the  same 
workmen,  have  been  found  in  various  places  with  or  without  Koman 
articles  ;  specimens  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  museums 
of  York,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  &c.,  and  in  private  collections.  Some 
of  these  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
just  left  the  anvil ;  all  are  about  the  same  small  size  and  of  charac- 
teristic shape. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  horses  were  shod  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  very  probably  long  before  that  time  in  this 
country  and  the  Continent.  But  by  whom  was  the  art  introduced  ? 
The  Huns  are  stated  to  have  had  their  horses  shod  when  they  invaded 
Europe.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  established  fact  that  nail-shoeing 
was  practised  by  the  Gauls  long  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Komans,  and  it  is  even  inferred  that  this  kind  of  shoeing  originated 
among  the  equestrian  peoples  of  Central  Asia,  and  was  introduced 

5  Les  Tombelles  Celtique*  (Memoires  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Emulation  du  Doubs,  Besan^on,, 
1858). 

6  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Polymatique  de  MorUhan  (1865),  p.  67. 

7  Habitations  Lacustres  (Lausanne,  1860). 

8  Les  Anciens  Fers  de  Cheval  dans  le  Jura  (Besanson,  1864). 
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into  Europe  by  the  Cimbri,  who  established  themselves  in  the  north 
of  Gaul,  Belgium  and  Brittany,  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.     The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  remote  origin,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  north  of  China  and  in  Manchuria,  shoes  and  nails 
very  like  those  discovered  along  with  Gaulish  and  Koman  remains 
are  still  in  use.     Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Druids,  according  to 
Rossignol,9  Thierry,10  Martin,11  Pictet,12  and  Eckstein,13  reserved  the 
monopoly  of  working  in  metals,  and  the  occupation  of  the  iron-worker 
or  blacksmith  being  therefore  claimed  by  that  primitive  priesthood, 
we  can  understand  that  it  might  then  have  possessed  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  character  that  invested  it  with  much  importance,  and 
entitled  the  shoer  of  horses  to  high  rank  and  notable  privileges.   This 
might  be  inferred  from  the  figures  on  certain  Celtic  coins,14  were 
there  not  other  proofs  in  support  of  this  idea  to  be  afforded  at  a  later 
date.     To  such  an  origin  the  myth  of  the  mystic  shoer,  Wayland 
Smith,  who  always  pursued  his  craft  in  obscurity — as  in  the  Berkshire 
cave,  for  example — may  be  ascribed.   For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Druidism  found  a  congenial  home  in  Britain  when  banished  from  the 
Continent,  though,  no  doubt,  it  had  existed  here  from  the  time  of  the 
Celtic  invasion ;  while  the  Celts  themselves  were  excellent  horsemen, 
passionately  fond  of  horses,  and  were  also  good  workers  in  iron.    It  is 
somewhat  curious,  however,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  the  case  in 
France  more  especially,  that  horse-shoes  have  not  been,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  found  in  early  British  barrows,  with  Celtic  remains, 
these  being  chiefly  flints,  implements  of  stone,  and  pottery ;  and  in 
the  later  barrows,  in  addition  to  pottery  and  occasionally  flints,  bronze 
daggers,  &c.   But  that  horses  were  shod  by  these  people,  and  that  the 
shoer  maintained  his  mystic  character,  together  with  his  privileges  and 
position,  are  demonstrated  in  the  Welsh  triad  of  laws,  revised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tav  by  Howel  the  Good  in  A.D.  911,  but  which  may  have 
been  in  existence  centuries  before  that  date.    In  these  laws  the  Court 
smith,  while  in  the  palace,  was  allotted  a  seat  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  near  the  priest  of  the  household,  and  he  was  protected  from 
the  time  he  began  work  in  the  morning  until  he  finished  at  night ; 
he  was  also  to  be  presented  with  clothes  for  what  he  did  for  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  liquor  that  came 
into  the  hall,  and  he  was  to  have   food   for  himself  and  servant 
from  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  heads  and  feet  of  all  cattle  slaughtered 
there,  and  other  privileges.13     In   the  Gwentian   Code,   applicable 

9  Origines  Religieuses  de  la  Metallurgy.  10  Dlx  Ans  tf  Etudes  Historiques. 

11  Histoire  de  France.  u  Origines  Indo-Eiiropeennes.         « 

18  De  la  Poesie  des  Gaels.  "  Monnaie  CeUique  au  Type  du  Pontife  Forgeron. 

15  It  is  curious  to  find  the  horse-shoers  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  enjoy  similar 
privileges.  General  Daumas,  in  his  Horses  of  the  Sahara,  enumerates  these,  and 
among  them  is  exemption  from  offering  hospitality  and  payment  of  imposts,  the  receipt 
of  certain  dues  in  the  way  of  grain,  flesh,  &c.  which  are  levied  from  every  tent,  and  a 
.share  in  all  plunder ;  but  the  most  important  privilege  accorded  to  the  horse-shoers, 
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to  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  the  smith  of  the  Court 
was  to  sit  in  a  chair  before  the  judge,  near  a  column,  which 
column  the  silentiary  was  to  strike  on  the  side  furthest  from  the 
king,  when  commanding  silence.  In  the  three  codes,  it  is  ordained 
that  there  were  three  arts  which  a  taeog  or  vilain  was  not  to  teach 
his  son  without  the  permission  of  his  lord — scholarship,  smithcraft, 
and  bardism  ;  for  if  the  lord  were  passive  until  the  tonsure  was  per- 
formed on  the  scholar,  until  the  smith  entered  the  forge,  or  until  a 
bard  graduated  in  song,  he  could  not  afterwards  enslave  them.  They 
were  therefore  free ;  indeed,  it  is  elsewhere  stated  that  there  were 
three  free  sons  of  the  bond — a  clerk,  a  bard,  and  a  smith ;  three  bond 
sons  of  the  free,  the  sons  of  the  above.  It  was  also  ordained  that  the 
protection  of  the  groom  of  the  rein  was  to  conduct  the  person  while 
the  smith  of  the  Court  made  four  shoes  with  their  nails,  and  shod  the 
king's  horse.  There  were  also  three  things  which,  if  found  on  a  road, 
no  one  was  to  be  responsible  for  taking  possession  of — a  horseshoe,  a 
needle,  and  a  penny. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  shod  their  horses,  and  small-sized  shoes  have 
often  been  dug  up  at  Battle  Flats  near  York,  the  scene  of  the  fight 
between  Harold  and  the  Danes  under  Tostig  in  1066.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  Welbeck,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  Saxon  chief  named  Gramelhere,  who  was  allowed  to 
retain  two  carucates  of  land  in  Cuckney,  on  condition  that  he  shod 
the  king's  palfreys  upon  all  their  feet,  with  the  king's  shoes  and 
nails,  whenever  he  visited  the  Manor  of  Mansfield.  If  he  put  in  all 
the  nails,  the  king  was  to  give  him  a  palfrey  worth  four  marks,  but 
if  a  horse  was  lamed  in  shoeing  the  chief  had  to  supply  one  of  like 
value  to  the  king.16 

The  Normans  brought  many  horses  with  them  to  England,  and 
indeed  it  was  their  cavalry  that  enabled  them  to  defeat  Harold ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Conqueror  gave  to  Simon  St.  Liz,  who  had 
accompanied  him  across  the  Channel,  the  town  of  Northampton  and 
hundred  of  Falkley,  to  provide  shoes  for  his  horses.  Another  follower, 
Henry  de  Ferraris,  or  Ferrers,  is  said  to  have  received  his  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  shoeing  of  the  king's 
horses,  and  for  this  service  he  received  the  honour  of  Tutbury,  in  the 

is  the  indisputable  token  of  the  protection  they  formerly  enjoyed  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  still  held,  in  being  preserved  from  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle. 
If  a  shoer  is  on  horseback,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  is  liable  to  be  killed  like  any 
other  horseman  of  the  tribe ;  but  if  he  alights,  kneels  down,  and  imitates  with  the  two 
corners  of  his  burnous — raising  and  depressing  them  by  turns — the  movements  of  his 
bellows,  his  life  is  spared.  A  shoer  whose  tribe  has  been  plundered  seeks  out  the 
victors,  and  on  the  simple  proof  of  his  art  he  recovers  his  tent,  tools,  and  horse-shoes. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Arabs  assert  that  their  first  shoers  came  to  them 
from  the  towns  on  the  seaboard,  such  as  Fez,  Tunis,  Mascara,  Tlemcen,  and  Gonstan- 
tine,  since  when  their  knowledge  and  handicraft  have  been  perpetuated  in  their 
families  from  generation  to  generation. 

16  Thornton's  Nottinghamshire,  p.  447. 
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county  of  Stafford,  and  lands  elsewhere.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
i:he  Earls  Ferrers  and  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  badge  of  the 
family  was  a  horse-shoe ;  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  the  coat  of 
arms  was  six  horse-shoes.  The  origin  of  this  family  name  and  office 
was  perpetuated  by  a  curious  custom.  The  shire  hall  in  the  town  of 
Oakham,  Eutlandshire,  built  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrars,  was,  and  is 
probably  now,  embellished  with  a  great  number  of  shoes  which  had 
been  levied  from  travellers  :  *  If  any  nobleman  enter  precinct  or  lord- 
ship, as  an  homage  he  is  to  forfeit  one  of  his  horse's  shoes,  unless  he 
redeem  it  with  money.'  For  centuries  these  shoes  have  been  accu- 
mulating, so  that  the  walls  of  the  building  were  at  one  time  covered 
with  them.  They  were  varied  in  shape  and  size,  and  many  were  gilt, 
.some  of  them  having  been  given  by  monarchs  and  princes  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  stated  by  Blount  that  a  Duke  of  York  once  paid  a  silver  shoe  to  Lord 
Ferrers,  such  an  impost  being  due  from  every  scion  of  royalty  who 
rides  across  one  of  his  manors.  One  of  these  earls  (now  Derby)  married 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  a  daughter  of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  whose  seal  bore  a  horse-shoe  and  nail,  to  signify  the  office 
they  held,  and  which  was,  during  the  early  Norman  period,  '  to  see 
every  morning  and  late  at  night  that  the  king's  horses  are  properly 
groomed  and  well  shod.'  The  name  was  derived  from  Marescallus,  a 
very  ancient  designation  given  to  noblemen  who  had  the  charge  of 
horses,  the  earliest  ascertained  Mariskalk  being  a  Gaulish  slave  who 
rose  to  high  rank  at  the  Court  of  Haribert  in  A.D.  556,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  best  horses.  Subsequently,  when  shoeing  became  so 
essential  to  equestrians,  and  especially  during  the  mediaeval  times 
when  the  horse-shoe  formed  a  part  of  every  horse's  armour,  the 
warechal  was  the  master  of  the  horse  to  the  French  kings  and  other 
high  personages.  In  France  the  shoer  is  yet  a  marechal,  and  though 
n  very  humble  personage  he  can  boast  of  high  descent ;  for  nobles  and 
•squires  did  not  disdain  to  learn  his  craft,  and  one  of  their  accomplish- 
ments was  the  ability  to  shoe  horses.  Even  kings  did  not  consider 
it  unworthy  of  their  position  to  practise  the  useful  art,  for  feudality, 
it  may  be  said,  largely  owed  its  existence  and  maintenance  to  it. 
The  massive  horses  required  to  carry  riders  ponderously  armed  and 
encased  in  massive  armour,  the  animals  themselves  being  also 
protected  in  a  similar  manner,  would  soon  have  become  lame  and 
useless  from  undue  hoof-wear  under  such  a  load,  had  their  hoofs  not 
been  also  armed  with  iron.  Owing  to  the  application  of  this  art,  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  could  cover  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
armour  so  as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  and  bear  those  heavy  weapons 
by  means  of  which  they  were  able  for  centuries  to  keep  vilains  and  serfs 
in  subjection.  Therefore  it  was  that,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
kings,  princes,  and  nobles  considered  it  necessary  to  know  something 
of  horse- shoeing,  practically  at  least;  and  Solleysel,  writing  so  late  as 
1664,  remarks :  '  On  a  vu  des  Kois  spavoir  forger  un  fer,  et  il  est  peu 
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de  personnes  de  qualite  qui  ne  sachent  brocher  des  clous  s'en  servir 
dans  la  necessite.'  So  that  the  great  value  placed  upon  the  shoer's 
handicraft  was  continued  from  Celtic  to  modern  times,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  it  was  an  acquisition  desired  by  all  who  had  to  do  with 
horses  ;  while  the  horse-shoe  itself  was  a  badge  of  nobility  in  more 
countries  than  our  own,  and  was  widely  employed  in  this  and  in  other 
directions.  Not  only  does  it  occur  in  the  arms  of  the  Ferrers  and  the 
Marshalls,  but  it  is  found  in  those  of  the  families  of  Borlase,  Cripps 
'or  Grippe,  Kandall,  Shoyswell  (Shoes-well),  and  others;  while  it 
and  horse-nails  figure  largely  in  the  Corporation  seal  of  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  where  tradition  has  it  that  a  noble  shoer  resided  there 
many  centuries  ago,  this  seal  dating  from  Edward  the  Third,  and 
possibly,  from  the  extensive  connection  of  the  Ferrers  family  with 
Nottingham,  the  militia  of  the  country  still  wear  a  horse-shoe  on 
their  accoutrements. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Poland  many  of  the  nobles  bear  horse-shoes 
on  their  coats  of  arms,  and  at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  noble  families  of  that  country  are  known  as  the  '  horse-shoe 
nobility/  because  they  have  that  article  on  their  armorial  insignia. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  some  of  these  nobles  who  were  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Stanislaus,  were  compelled  to  return  home 
with  the  horse-shoes  on  their  insignia  reversed.  This  reminds  us 
that  reversing  the  shoes  on  horses*  feet  has  sometimes  been  employed 
as  a  stratagem  to  deceive.  When  Robert  Bruce  returned  to  London 
with  King  Edward  in  1302,  his  associate,  Comyn,  treacherously 
betrajed  him ;  but  a  secret  friend  gave  him  due  notice  of  his  danger 
by  a  present  of  a  purse  and  a  pair  of  spurs.  This  hint  the  Scottish 
Champion  was  shrewd  enough  to  understand,  and  made  his  escape, 
as  Holinshed  tells  us,  by  '  causing  a  smith  to  shoo  three  horses  for 
him,  contrarilie  with  the  calking  (heel)  forward,  that  it  should  not 
be  perceived  which  waie  he  had  taken  by  the  track  of  the  horsses, 
for  that  the  ground  at  that  time  was  covered  with  snowe,  he  departed 
out  of  London  about  midnight.'  A  similar  ruse  was  adopted  by 
Duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg  in  1530,  when  he  freed  himself  by 
flight  from  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  he  reversed 
the  position  of  his  horse's  shoes,  and  so  made  his  pursuers  believe  he 
was  flying  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  the  eleventh  century,  King 
Alphonso  of  Spain  escaped  from  the  captivity  imposed  upon  him  by 
Ali  Maymon,  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo,  by  following  the  advice 
given  him  by  Count  Pedro  Anserez,  in  having  his  horse's  shoes  put 
on  heel  to  toe,  and  misleading  those  sent  after  him. 

Extravagance  was  sometimes  manifested  when  these  articles  were 
made  of  gold  and  silver.  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  had  her  favourite 
mules  shod  with  golden  shoes.  When  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tuscany, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of  his  time,  went  to  meet  the  future 
wife  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  horses  of  his  escort  were  shod  with 
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silver  shoes  and  nails.     When  any  of  these   came  off  they  were  the 
property  of  those  who  picked  them  up.17     A  nobleman  of  Grenoa  in 
the  thirteenth  century  presented  that  city  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
;md  a  horse  with  silver  shoes.18     Villani,  the  historian  of  Italy,  speaks 
of  horses  wearing  shoes  of  fine  silver,  during  the  same  century ;  and 
GWO  centuries  before  that,  William  of  Tyre  says  that  a  distinguished 
nobleman  sent  to  another  a  white  palfrey  shod  with  silver  shoes. 
Duke  Robert  on  his  journey  to   the  East,  according  to  Johannes 
Bromton,  rode  into  Rome  on  a  mule  shod  with  shoes  of  gold  which 
he  forbade  his  servants  to  touch  when  they  came  off  in  the  streets. 
During  the  reign  of  Oluf  Kyrre,  the  first  Norwegian  king,  among 
other  extravagances,  horses  not  infrequently  wore  golden  shoes ;  and 
when  Sigurd  Jorlalafare,  who  reigned  in  Norway  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, rode  into  Constantinople  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a 
Crusader,  his  horse  had  shoes  of  gold,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that 
one  of  them  came  off,  but  none  of  his  retinue  were  allowed  to  pick  it 
up.     The  '  Roman  de  la  Rose '  alludes  to  shoeing  horses  with  shoes  of 
that  metal,  and  among  more  recent  instances  is  that  of  the  English 
ambassador,  Lord  Doncaster,  entering  Paris  in  1616,  in  magnificent 
style,  his  horse  wearing  silver  shoes  so  lightly  tacked  on  that  when 
he  reached  a  spot  where  eminent  men  or  beautiful  women  were  stand- 
ing, he  caused  the  animal  to  prance  and  so  cast  its  shoes,  which  were 
scrambled  for  by  the  crowd.     This  necessitated  his  waiting  to  be 
admired  while  a  shoer  or  '  argentier/  wearing  a  rich  livery,  came 
from  out  of  his  train  of  footmen,  and  from  a  velvet  bag  produced  other 
silver  shoes  which  he  fastened  on  as  loosely  as  the  former  ones.    This 
performance  was  repeated  frequently,  so  that  it  took  a  considerable 
time  to  reach  the  Louvre.    Such  prodigality  was  not  limited  to  Europe, 
for  in  one  of  the  oldest  Astrakan  Tartar  songs,  dating   from   the 
fourteenth  century,  a  Mongol  chief  orders  his  horses  to  be  shod  with 
golden  shoes  and  silver  nails ;  while  Von  Tschudi  mentions  that  during 
the  brilliant  period  of  Spanish  domination  in  Peru,  among  the  signs  of 
great  wealth  were  the  silver  shoes  of  the  mules  and  tires  of  the  wheels. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Druidical  shoer  was  replaced  in  many 
European  countries  by  St.  Eloy,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  Noyon  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  but  had  previously  been  a  horse-shoer, 
and  a  very  expert  one,  according  to  tradition.     He  was  adopted  as 
the  patron  saint  of  shoers,  and  also  it  would  appear  as  the  protector 
of  animals  ;  though  his  name  was  a  good  one  to  swear  by,  even  with 
nuns  according  to  Chaucer,  who  says  of  his  Nonne  that : 
Hir  greatest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy. 

Sir  David  Lindsay  alludes  to  him  : 

Saint  Eloy,  he  doth  stoutly  stand, 
Ane  new  horse-shoe  in  his  hand. 

17  Donizone,  Vita  Matilda,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  "  Muratori,  vol.  vi.  , 
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And  as  a  guardian  on  journeys  he  mentions  that : 

Some  makis  offering  to  Saint  Eloy 
That  lie  their  horse  may  well  convoy. 

On  a  medal  or  token  of  the  fourteenth  century,  found  at  Pont  Notre- 
Dame,  Paris,  in  1858 ;  and  on  another  of  the  fifteenth  century 
discovered  at  Pont-aux- Change  in  1859,  the  saint  is  portrayed  as  a 
bishop  with  a  nimbus  round  his  head,  a  shoeing  hammer  in  his  left 
hand,  two  fingers  of  the  right  bestowing  a  benediction,  and  on  the 
reverse  side  is  a  horse-shoe  with  rowels  of  spurs  and  fleurs  de  lys. 
A  third  medal  found  at  Petit  also  shows  on  one  side  the  saint  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  the  letters  S.E.L.  (St.  Eloy),  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  horse-shoe  and  various  shoeing  tools  resembling  those  still 
in  use  in  France.  These  medals  are  of  very  primitive  execution, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  the  corporation  of  horse- 
shoers  (mareckaux  ferrants)  alluded  to  by  Etienne  Boyleau,  provost 
of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Ninth  (thirteenth  century). 
These  tokens  in  the  Middle  Ages  passed  for  money,  or  as  presence- 
counters  of  corporations,  being  evidence  of  membership  of  these,  and 
entitling  to  certain  privileges  as  well  as  liability  to  particular  obliga- 
tions. They  always  had  a  religious  character,  and  bore  the  image 
of  a  tutelary  saint,  with  signs  denoting  his  attributes,  expressed  in 
a  conventional  and  ecclesiastical  manner.19 

It  was  the  same  with  some  of  the  badges,  tokens,  or  ensigns  worn 
by  pilgrims.  In  the  early  centuries  when  pilgrimages  to  distant 
regions  on  some  religious  mission  were  the  fashion,  a  journey  which 
can  now  be  accomplished  by  rail  in  a  few  hours  was  then  a  grave 
undertaking.  Koads  were  few  and  almost  impracticable ;  so  that 
travelling  on  foot  or  on  horseback  was  by  no  means  pleasant  or  safe 
for  wayfarers,  especially  if  they  were  solitary.  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Severin  were  the  patron  saints  of  travellers,  who  took  good  care  not 
to  undertake  a  long  journey  without  appealing  to  one  of  these 
tutelary  personages  for  protection,  and  making  a  propitiatory  offering 
on  his  altar ;  more  especially  was  it  incumbent  upon  them,  when  the 
journey  was  likely  to  be  more  than  usually  perilous,  to  have  a  horse- 
shoe nailed  to  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  this  being  considered  a 
potent  aid  to  obtaining  the  desired  succour.  Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  more  particularly 
perhaps  in  France.  At  Chablis,  Yonne,  the  elegant  little  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin  has  yet  a  large  portion  of  its  principal 
entrance-door  covered  with  very  ancient  horse-shoes.  In  1798,  two 
shoes  were  still  on  the  door  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Saturnin,  one  of  which 
dated  from  the  time  of  Philippe  le  Bel  (1300),  and  the  other  from 
1573 ;  and  in  this  chapel  was  a  portion  of  St.  Martin's  cloak,  which 
was  frequently  invoked  for  the  cure  of  sick  horses.  According  to 
19  Forgeais,  Niimismatique  des  Corporations  Parisiennes. 
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Quicherat,20  there  are  four  shoes  on  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Embrun,  which  are  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  horse  of 
Lesdiguieres,  a  legendary  personage  of  Dauphiny ;  and  on  a  pillar  of 
the  ancient  baptistery  of  Besancon  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe  is  deeply 
cut  in  the  stone.  At  Velay,  Haute-Loire,  there  are  very  old  stones 
lixed  in  the  ground  which  have  shoes  also  deeply  cut  in  them ;  these 
stones  the  peasants  designate  horse-rocks  or  mule-stones,  and  they 
believe  the  figures  to  be  imprints  of  the  devil's  shoes,  as  they  imagine 
his  Satanic  Majesty  has  hoofs  like  a  horse,  and  not  cloven  feet.  But 
they  may  have  been  propitiatory  offerings  to  St.  Martin  or  St.  Eloy. 
Besides  this  propitiatory  offering  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  pilgrim  did  not 
leave  the  sacred  building  to  start  on  his  pious  journey  without  taking 
with  him  some  badge,  token,  or  other  indication  of  his  mission,  and 
this  usually  bore  the  image  of  the  saint  whose  intervention  he  had 
implored  ;  the  article  was  usually  of  lead,  and  conspicuously  attached 
to  some  part  of  his  dress.  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  for  instance, 
wore  the  image  of  Notre  Dame  de  Clery.  Many  of  these  religious 
devotees  passed  their  lives  in  performing  pilgrimages  to  the  most 
diverse  and  distant  holy  places,  and  the  more  numerous  the  tokens 
which  ornamented  their  vestments,  the  greater  the  certainty  of 
Iheir  obtaining  respect  and  hospitality  in  the  castles,  monasteries, 
hostels,  and  other  places  of  refuge  they  might  enter  on  the  way ; 
while  the  same  emblems  of  devotion  to  the  saints  protected  them 
from  the  attacks  of  robbers  who  infested  the  highways.  No  doubt 
the  sale  of  these  leaden  badges  furnished  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  churches  which  dispensed  them.  St.  Eloy  was 
jilso  one  of  the  saints  invoked  in  this  manner,  as  is  proved  by  badges 
lor  fastening  on  clothing  found  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  close  to  certain 
bridges  (Pont  St.  Michel,  Pont  Notre-Dame,  Pont  St.  Charles),  along 
with  others,  their  situation  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
made  in  workshops  which,  with  other  buildings,  lined  each  side  of 
the  old  bridges  that  were  so  frequently  washed  away  during  floods 
in  the  early  centuries,  such  as  the  Petit-Pont,  the  oldest  in  Paris, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  floods  no  fewer  than  ten  times,  when  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Sully,  bishop  of  that  city  in  1185,  and  at  least  six 
limes  from  that  date  up  to  1718.  The  medals  and  insignia  show 
the  saint  with  hammer,  anvil,  tongs,  and  other  implements,  forging 
liorse-shoes. 

At  the  restoration  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Highworth,  Wilts, 
some  years  ago,  a  distemper  painting  was  revealed  which  was  sur- 
mised to  be  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  It  represented 
the  saint  in  full  canonicals,  wearing  a  mitre,  and  nailing  a  shoe  on 
the  hoof  of  a  horse,  the  leg  of  which  cannot  be  seen,  as  this  part 
of  the  painting  was  defaced ;  but  the  limb  was  evidently  held  by  the 
left  hand.  At  his  feet  was  a  figure,  in  all  probability  the  Devil,  as 
20  Revue  des  Soc.  Savantes  dcs  Departements,  1873. 
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he  had  the  feet  of  a  goat.  The  saint  appeared  to  be  working  in  a 
cell  with  a  tesselated  floor ;  the  picture  had  to  be  destroyed,  but  not 
before  a  copy  was  made,  which  has  been  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece 
to  my  work  on  this  subject.  The  location  of  the  saint  in  a  small 
apartment  reminds  one  of  the  Druid  shoers,  while  the  presence  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty  also  reminds  us  of  the  mystery  and  dread  that 
attended  these  solitary  artisans.  The  famed  St.  Dunstan,  who  lived 
during  the  tenth  century,  and  dwelt  in  Grlastonbury  Abbey,  was 
among  his  other  accomplishments  a  cunning  worker  in  metals,  and 
particularly  in  iron.  The  usual  austerities  of  a  monastic  life  evidently 
were  not  sufficient  for  him  in  his  earlier  years,  and  so,  like  a  Druid, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  solitary  existence,  practising  his  skill  in 
secret.  He  built  a  kind  of  Wayland  Smith's  cave  in  which  he  enclosed 
himself;  the  place  was  only  five  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in 
width,  and  rose  barely  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  earth  being 
excavated  just  enough  to  allow  him  to  stand  upright,  though  he  could 
not  lie  down.  Here  he  abode,  denying  himself  rest  and  sufficient  food, 
and  constantly  working  at  his  forge  when  not  engaged  in  prayer ;  so 
that  the  anvil  was  always  ringing  except  when  silenced  by  his  orisons. 
In  this  cell  he  imagined  himself  to  be  assailed  by  the  Evil  One, 
and  on  a  certain  night  all  the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed  by  most 
terrific  howlings  that  issued  from  the  retreat.  In  the  morning  the 
people  flocked  to  him  to  learn  the  cause,  and  were  told  that  the  Devil 
had  thrust  his  head  into  the  window  to  tempt  the  saint  while  he 
was  heating  his  iron,  and  that  he  had  seized  him  by  the  nose  with  red- 
hot  tongs,  which  made  Satan  bawl  so  loudly.  The  mediaeval  saints 
seem  to  have  had  the  instigator  to  evil  very  often  as  a  companion. 

In  the  distemper  painting  just  alluded  to,  St.  Eloy  attaching  a 
shoe  to  a  horse's  foot  was  doubtless  an  illustration  to  a  curious  legend 
that  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  exemplifying  his  wonderful 
skill  before  he  became  a  priest,  and  which  was  claimed  for  him  in 
France  ;  indeed,  he  had  the  temerity  to  inscribe  on  his  insignia 

Eloi,  maitre  sur  maitre,  maitre  sur  Dieu. 

But  this  blasphemous  presumption  was  to  be  punished.  One  day, 
when  engaged  in  his  forge,  he  was  visited  by  an  unknown  shoer — 
a  fine-looking  young  man  of  fair  complexion  and  noble  bearing. 
Having  explained  the  object  of  his  mission,  the  stranger  was  invited  to 
share  in  the  repast  which  was  then  ready.  They  had  scarcely  begun  to 
eat,  and  Eloy  was  questioning  his  visitor  as  to  his  competency  in 
shoeing,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard  coming  along  at 
a  gallop,  and  almost  immediately  a  cavalier  in  full  armour  entered 
and  requested  that  a  shoe  might  be  put  on  his  steed  at  once,  as  one 
had  been  lost,  and  he  had  to  hurry  on  his  journey.  Eloy  and  his 
companion  left  the  table,  and  the  former  taking  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  saw  that  the  animal  was  so  excited  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
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~o  attempt  to  shoe  it ;  he  therefore  proposed  that  it  should  be  secured 
in  a  travis,  but  the  young  shoer  dissented,  and  in  a  second  of  time, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  he  at  one  stroke  cut  off  the  horse's  leg  and  fixed 
:  t  in  the  vice.     This  manoeuvre  was  executed  so  rapidly  that  Eloy 
was  amazed  and  could  not  utter  a  word  of  expostulation.     No  blood 
escaped  from  the  severed  vessels,  and  the  horseman  remained  un- 
moved, notwithstanding  the  mutilation  of  his  charger.     The  forge 
:ire  was  lighted,  and  the  bellows  had  scarcely  begun  to  blow  than  a 
piece  of  iron  became  red-hot,  a  shoe  was  made  by  the  young  shoer 
at  one  heat,  fitted  to  the  hoof,  filed  up,  put  on  the  foot  which  was 
still  in  the  vice,  in  almost  no  time — then  this  part  of  the  limb  was 
released,  placed  against  the  stump,  and  union  instantly  took  place. 
Sloy  and  his  family  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.     However,  the 
cavalier  paid  handsomely  for  the  service  rendered,  and  went  on  his 
way.     Then  Eloy,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  convincing  himself  that  he 
xvas  really  awake,  said  to  his  visitor,  '  Comrade,  you  appear  to  know 
Fomething  of  your  craft,  and  no  doubt  if  you  would  spend  a  year  or 
two  with  me  you  might  then  work  in  the  best  forges  and  fear  no- 
rivals.'     They  reseated  themselves  at  the  table,  the  guest  did  honour 
to  the  repast,  but  Eloy  and  his  wife  and  daughter  remained  silent, 
being  mentally  occupied  with  the  wonderful  performance  they  had 
just  witnessed.     Then  the  visitor  got  up  and  went  away,  saying  he 
had  to  go  for  his  luggage,  but  in  less  than  an  hour  he  would  be  back 
and  working  at  the  anvil.     He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  few 
minutes  when  another  traveller  came  into  the  forge  and  asked  Eloy 
:;o  shoe  his  horse.     Eloy  bethought  him  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  new  method  he  had  just  observed, 
as  it  was  so  expeditious,  convenient,  and  safe.     So  he  armed  himself 
with  the  knife  his  strange  acquaintance  had  left  behind  him,  and 
approaching  the  horse  he  began  to  amputate  one  of  the  legs  at  the 
•mee  ;  but  at  the  first  cut  the  blood  began  to  flow,  the  animal  jumped 
about  and  kicked,  and  the  owner  protested  energetically  against,  such 
a  procedure.     Eloy  was  much  troubled  and  began  to  lose  his  extreme 
confidence,  though  at  the  same  time  he  imagined  that  what  his  new 
workman  had  done  he  could  do  also,  as  he  was  maitre  sur  Dieu.     So 
the  horse  was  firmly  secured  in  the  travis,  and  Eloy  recommenced 
hacking  at  the  leg,  but  disarticulation  at  the  knee  was  a  difficult 
i,ask   for  him,   and   he   became   very  fatigued,   while   the  animal y 
maddened  by  the  pain  and  restraint,  struggled  furiously.     Howeverr 
after  a  long  and  arduous  attempt  the  leg  was  at  last  detached,  but 
the  blood  spouted  out  from  the  vessels  in  great  jets.     Eloy  was  in  a 
i-tate  of  extreme  anxiety  at  this  result,  and  aided  by  his  wife,  hurried 
<  >n  with  the  shoeing  of  the  foot  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mysterious 
person  had  done — though  this  took  a  long  time,  and  when  finished  was 
not  very  satisfactory.     Then  the  leg  had  to  be  stuck  on  again,  but  Eloy 
had  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  shoeing  the  detached  limb  that  he  forgot 
VOL.   LII— No.   306  Y 
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all  about  the  horse,  and  when  he  went  to  join  the  two  portions,  the 
animal  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  gasping  for  breath  and  about  to 
expire.  The  traveller,  who,  from  the  first  cut  in  the  leg  of  his  horse,  had 
not  ceased  to  protest,  now  became  aggressive,  and  Eloy  was  so  terrified 
that  he  could  do  nothing  but  humbly  confess  his  inability  to  repair  the 
damage,  his  wife  and  daughter  meanwhile  appealing  to  Heaven.  The 
horse  had  ceased  to  breathe  and  its  eyes  were  fixed,  when  the  young 
shoer  suddenly  appeared.  Eloy  ran  to  him^  showed  him  the  apparently 
dead  creature,  and  implored  him  to  aid  in  reviving  it.  Calm,  silent, 
and  dignified,  the  workman  took  the  separated  portion  of  limb, 
replaced  it  solidly  at  once,  and  then  the  horse  immediately  recovered, 
got  up,  and  began  to  move  about,  while  the  blood  on  the  floor 
vanished.  The  miracle-worker,  with  a  terrifying  superhuman  expres- 
sion, turned  to  Eloy,  and  with  his  finger  pointed  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  inscription  on  his  ensign.  '  Who  are  you  ? '  murmured  the  saint 
trembling,  and  almost  in  a  paroxysm  of  stupor ;  but  the  words  were 
scarcely  spoken  when  the  mysterious  individual  vanished.  All  fell 
on  their  faces  and  began  to  pray ;  then  Eloy  arose,  went  to  his 
ensign,  broke  it  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire,  and  from  that 
day  onwards  he  consecrated  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  Grod. 
He  performed  miracles,  and  certainly  repeated  that  which  had  been 
Shown  him  by  the  visitor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  Saviour. 

So  far  the  legend,  and  it  explains  a  peculiar  feature  in  some  of 
the  representations  of  the  saint.  In  the  Highworth  picture  he  is 
shoeing  a  horse's  foot,  but  no  horse  is  evident ;  on  a  fragment  of  an 
early  German  stained-glass  window  described  by  Arthur  Martin  and 
Charles  Cahier,  and  in  a  painting  in  the  Campana  Museum,  the  saint 
is  shown  in  episcopal  costume,  holding  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and 
in  the  left  a  horse's  foot,  while  to  one  side  is  a  saddle-horse  in  a  travis 
minus  its  right  fore-leg.  Forgeais  mentions  that  Saaval  (1620  to 
1670)  asserted  that  he  saw  in  a  niche  at  the  Madeleine  du  Koule,  a 
statue  of  St.  Eloy  wearing  a  mitre  and  .engaged  in  shoeing  a  horse 
which  had  only  three  feet,  the  other  foot  being  in  his  hand  and  having 
a  shoe  attached  to  it.  In  the  Zurich  library  there  is  also  a  painting 
of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  depicting  two  saints  and  a 
workman  shoeing  a  vicious  horse,  one  of  whose  feet  is  in  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  saints  ;  but  there  is  also  a  witch  present  (possibly  Satan 
in  disguise),  whose  nose  is  being  pinched  by  the  workman  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  tongs. 

Saints,  Satan,  and  horse-shoes,  as  we  have  seen,  figure  largely  in 
mediaeval  history,  and  the  churches  were  frequently  made  repositories 
for  the  latter,  many  of  which  had  strange  legends  attached  to  them. 
For  instance,  at  Schwarzenstein,  near  Rastenburg,  Prussia,  two  large 
horse-shoes  were  at  one  time  hanging  to. the  church  walls.  Tradition 
has  it  that  not  far  from  the  church  dwelt  an  innkeeper  who,  in  selling 
beer  to  the  people,  did  not  give  them  just  measure.  The  Devil  came 
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upon  him  unawares  one  night,  and  before  the  innkeeper  could  give 
the  alarm  he  was  carried  off  to  the  village  forge.  Satan  with  dim* 
culty  awoke  the  smith,  and  said  to  him,  '  Master,  shoe  my  horse  !  * 
The  astonished  Vulcan,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  being  in  league 
with  the  publican  in  his  fraudulent  transactions,  knew  not  what  to 
do  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  drew  near  the  beerseller  whispered  in  his  ear, 
'  Partner,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  but  work  slowly.'  The  smith,  who  had 
taken  him  for  a  horse,  was  terribly  frightened  when  he  heard  the 
familiar  voice,  and  trembled  in  every  limb  ;  consequently  the  opera- 
tion of  shoeing  was  greatly  retarded,  and  in  the  interval  the  cock 
crew.  The  Devil  was  then  compelled  to  take  to  flight ;  but  the 
innkeeper  was  very  ill,  and  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time.  The 
moral  of  the  tradition  is  that  if  Satan  were  to  shoe  all  innkeepers 
who  give  short  measure,  iron  would  soon  be  beyond  price.21 

There  was  to  be  seen  at  Elbrich,  in  Germany,  in  days  long  gone 
by,  four  horse-shoes  of  immense^size.  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  old 
church.  They  astonished  everybody,  and  since  the  church  was  de- 
molished they  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  curate's  house. 
It  seems  that  in  very  early  times  Count  Ernest  rode  one  Sunday 
morning  from  Klettenberg  to  Elbrich,  in  order  to  contend,  glass  in 
hand,  with  the  most  intrepid  tippler,  for  a  chain  of  gold.  He  met  a 
great  number  of  competitors,  and  defeated  them  all,  and  having  put 
the  chain  round  his  neck,  he  was  returning  as  conqueror  through  this 
little  town  to  Klettenberg.  As  he  crossed  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
he  heard  vespers  chanted  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and,  drunk 
as  he  was,  he  decided  to  enter  the  sacred  building.  So  he  rode  into  it, 
and  through  and  over  the  people,  up  to  the  very  altar  ;  but  scarcely 
had  his  horse  put  its  feet  on  the  steps  in  order  to  jump  the  rails, 
than  all  at  once  its  four  shoes  were  torn  off,  and  it  fell  with  its  rider, 
both  stiff  dead  on  the  floor.  So  it  is  that  the  shoes  have  been 
preserved  for  ages  as  a  memorial  of  this  event.22 

Not  only  does  the  worker  in  iron,  who  was  also  in  bygone  ages 
a  horse-shoer,  hold  a  prominent  place  in  mythology  and  ancient 
folklore  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  but  iron  objects — and  particu- 
larly horse-shoes — have  many  strange  superstitions  attached  to  them. 
Not  only  did  evil  effects  result  upon  striking  anyone  with  iron,  but 
a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  any  form — key,  scissors,  knife,  &c. — 
placed  in  a  child's  cradle  prevented  its  being  stolen  by  fairies  or  evil 
spirits,  in  exchange  for  another  baby  of  a  weird  description.  Witches 
and  similar  uncanny  folk  objected  to  iron  wedges  and  axes,  but  more 
especially  to  horse-shoes,  which  also,  and  particularly  when  found 
accidentally,  were  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  finder.  These 
superstitions  date  back,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  to  the  infancy  of  the 

21  Pragtorius,  Weltlesckrcilrung,  vol.  ii. 

22  Otmar  and  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythelogie. 
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human  mind,  and  many  of  them  still  hold  their  ground.     Aubrey  M 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  (seventeenth  century)  *  it  is  very  common  to 
nail  horse-shoes  over  the  thresholds  of  doors,  which  is  to  hinder  the 
power  of  witches  that  enter  into  the  house.     Most  houses  of  the 
West-end  of  London  have  the  horse-shoe  on  the  threshold.     It  should 
be  a  horse-shoe  that  one  findeth.'     *  Under  the  porch  of  Stainfield 
Church,  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  a  tile  with  a  horse-shoe  upon  it,  placed  there 
for  this  purpose,  though  one  would  imagine  that  holy  water  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient.'    In  1 7 97  Brand 24  saw  in  Monmouth  Street, 
London,  many  horse-shoes  nailed  to  the  threshold  of  doors ;  and  Ellis, 
in  1813,  counted  no  less  than  seventeen  fixed  against  the  doorsteps 
in  that  street ;  and  when  the  wealthy  banker,  Coutts,  went  to  reside 
at  Holly  Lodge,  Hampstead,  he  had  two  old  horse-shoes  fixed  on  the 
upper  step  of  the  marble  flight  of  stairs.     It  is  said  that  Nelson  had  a 
horse-shoe  nailed  on  the  mainmast  of  the  Victory ;  and  this  reminds 
me  that  a  French  writer  states  that  the  ensign  of  a  Eoman  cohort  on 
Trajan's  column  is  surmounted  by  a  horse-shoe,  which,  if  correct, 
would  not  only  prove  the  existence  of  the  superstition  at  that  early 
period,  but  also  that  the  Komans  were  acquainted  with  horse-shoeing. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  nail  old 
horse-shoes  to  the  great  west  doors  of  churches,  in  order  to  keep  off 
malicious  witches,  one  of  whose  occupations  was 

To  untie  the  winds  and  make  them  fight 
Against  the  churches. 

Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  '  Old  Woman  and  her  Cats,'  makes  her 

complain  that  . 

crowds  of  boys 

Worry  me  with  eternal  noise ; 
Straws  laid  across  my  path  retard, 
The  horse-shoe's  nail  d  (each  threshold  guard). 

And  Butler,  in  Hudibras,  say  of  his  conjurer  that  he  could 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 
Of  sickle,  horse-shoe,  hollow  flint. 

Holiday,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  among  other 
good  wishes  introduced,  gives  one  to  the  effect  '  that  the  horse-shoe 
may  never  be  pulled  from  your  threshold,'  while  Scott,  in  Redgauntlet, 
makes  Summertrees  rail  Crosbie  with  the  exclamation,  *  Your  wife's  a 
witch,  man.  You  should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your  chamber  door.' 

In  Amsterdam,  in  1687,  the  frail  ladies  of  that  town  believed  that 
a  horse-shoe  which  had  been  stoler  or  found,  if  placed  on  the  hearth, 
would  bring  good  fortune  to  their  houses.25 

In  grubbing  up  old  stumps  of  ash  trees,  from  which  many  suc- 
cessive trees  had  sprung,  in  the  parish  of  Scotton  some  years  ago,  in 

23  Miscellanies:  on  Apparitions  Magic,  Charms,  $c.  (London,  1696). 

24  Popular  Antiquities.  u  Putanisme  d'Amgterdam. 
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many  instances  a  horse-shoe  was  found,  and  its  presence  there  was 
familiar  to  the  country  people,  who  said  it  had  originally  been  placed 
to  *  charm '  the  tree,  so  that  a  twig  of  it  might  be  used  in  curing 
cattle  over  which  a  shrew  mouse  had  run,  or  which  had  been  '  over- 
looked.' If  the  animals  were  stroked  with  one  of  these  twigs,  the 
disease  would  be  charmed  away. 

Longfellow  speaks  of  the  marvellous  power  of  four-leaved  clover 
and  horse-shoes  as  a  superstition  among  the  early  settlers  in  Acadie, 
now  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Burnes,26  in  travelling  through  Central  Asia, 
remarks  of  Peshawur :  *  Passing  a  gate  of  the  city,  I  observed  it 
studded  with  horse-shoes,  which  are  superstitious  emblems  in  this 
country  as  in  Scotland.  A  farrier  had  no  customers  ;  a  saint  to  whom 
he  applied  recommended  his  nailing  a  pair  of  horse-shoes  to  a  gate  of 
the  city.  He  afterwards  prospered,  and  the  farriers  of  Peshawur  have 
since  propitiated  the  same  saint  by  a  similar  expedient,  in  which  they 
place  implicit  reliance.'  The  saint  might  have  heard  of,  if  he  were 
not  actually,  St.  Eloy. 

Another  curious  superstition  in  connection  with  horse-shoes  was 
the  supposed  affinity  the  humble  little  plant  Moon-wort  or  Moon- 
ferm  (Botrychium  lunaria)  had  for  them  during  the  Middle  Ages — 
an  affinity  alluded  to  by  Du  Bartas  2:  in  the  sixteenth  century : 

And  horse  that,  feeding  on  the  grassy  hills, 

Tread  upon  moon-wort  with  their  hollow  heels ; 

Though  lately  shod,  at  night  go  bare-foot  home, 

Their  master  musing  where  their  shoes  become. 

O  moon-wort !  tell  us  where  thou  hid'st  the  smith, 

Hammer,  and  pincers  thou  unshoo'st  them  with  ? 

Alas  !  what  lock  or  iron  engine  is't 

That  can  thy  subtile  secret  strength  resist, 

Sith  the  best  farrier  cannot  set  a  shoo 

So  sure,  but  thou  (so  shortly)  canst  undoo  ? 

Culpeper,  the  famous  herbalist,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oentury  refers  to  this  attraction  of  Moon-fern  for  horse-shoes,  and 
mentions  as  a  fact  that  the  horses  of  a  troop  of  Cromwell's  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  while  passing  over  a  Devon- 
shire moor,  lost  all  their  shoes  from  this  cause.  From  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  lost  shoes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  indifferent  workman- 
ship was  more  to  blame  than  Moon-fern,  but  the  accident  was  some- 
times attended  with  romantic  results.  It  is  related  that  when  John 
of  G-aunt,  third  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  rode  into  Lancaster,  his  horse 
dropped  a  shoe  at  a  place  still  known  as  Horseshoe  Corner ;  this  shoe 
was  taken  up  and  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  every  seventh  year,  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  who  reside  near  the  spot.  In  1834  this  renewal  took 

2*  Travels  into  Bharoa,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

31  La  Sepmaine,  Sylvester's  translation  (London,  1598). 
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place,  when  a  large  crowd  assembled ;  after  the  old  shoe  had  been 
taken  up  and  a  new  one  was  put  down,  there  were  festivities. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  an  art  to  which  civilisation  owes 
so  much,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  few  others  possess  such  an  amount 
of  curious  and  interesting  folk-lore,  extending  as  it  does  far  back  into 
a  hoary  antiquity,  and  covering  much  wider  ground  than  could  be 
traversed  within  the  limits  of  this  Eeview.  Of  the  importance  of  the 
art  many  examples  might  be  given,  but  they  are  all  really  embodied 
in  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  the  English  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
quoted  in  his  famous  sayings  as  to  the  mischief  a  little  neglect  may 
breed  :  'For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost,'  being  over- 
taken and  slain  by  the  enemy,  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a 
horse-shoe  nail.  And  the  fate  of  a  city  or  an  empire  might  have 
depended  upon  the  horseman. 

GrEORGE  FLEMING. 
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WAR   CORRESPONDENTS  AND    THE 
CENSORSHIP 


THE  recent  frank  avowal  by  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  representative  in  South  Africa  was  able  by  means  of  a  pre- 
arranged code  to  outwit  the  censor,  and  secure  the  transmission  of 
information  that  ex  hypothesi  the  military  authorities  considered  it 
inadvisable  to  publish,  has  drawn  attention  once  more  to  the  position 
of  war  correspondents  and  the  rules,  written  and  unwritten,  by  which 
they  are  bound  while  accompanying  troops  in  the  field. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  matter  must  have  received  careful  recon- 
sideration, and  it  is  an  open  secret  that,  long  before  the  incident 
referred  to,  the  general  position  of  newspaper  representatives  in  war 
had  been  the  object  of  a  special  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Office.  The  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  editors  and 
managers  of  papers  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  that  of  the 
military  authorities  and  the  censors  during  the  recent  war  has  been 
obtained,  and  upon  the  advice  thus  received  the  Office  will  to  some 
extent  remodel  the  present  arrangements. 

The  chief  points  that  have  been  emphasised  by  this  enquiry  are 
only  those  that  any  unofficial  study  of  the  matter  would  bring  into 
prominence,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  new  regulations  should  be  • 
framed.     But  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  are  occasionally  • 
met  with  will  perhaps  be  found  less  in  the  best  of  rules  than  in  a  more 
complete  recognition  of  the  actual  issues  at  stake  by  War  Office  and 
editors  alike. 

The  present  article  will  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  conditions 
under  which  correspondents  work  on  active  service,  and  a  rough  scheme 
for  securing  the  ends  both  of  the  censor  and  the  censored  will  be 
suggested,  though  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  true  course 
is  rather  to  exercise  care  in  the  appointment  of  censors  and  in  the 
original  formation  of  the  corps  of  correspondents  than  to  hamper  the 
latter  with  irritating  restrictions  afterwards. 

Nothing  need  here  be  said  as  to  the  necessity  for  correspondents 
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in  the  field  at  all.  Even  if  it  be,  as  is  notoriously  the  opinion  of  at 
least  one  high  authority,  an  unmitigated  evil,  the  evil  is  one  that 
must  now  be  admitted  by  reasonable  men  to  be  inevitable.  No 
more  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  in  hand  could,  however, 
be  made  than  a  careful  and  impartial  record  of  the  long  list  of 
services  rendered  voluntarily  by  correspondents  to  the  military 
authorities  during  the  late  war.  However,  the  representatives  of 
the  Press  have  their  own  rewards,  and  the  writer  in  no  way  wishes 
to  draw  further  attention  to  the  work  done  by  the  corps,  beyond  the 
contention  that  it  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  War  Office  in  its 
endeavour  to  secure  the  better  organisation  of  the  material  it  cannot 
eliminate,  and  at  times  is  glad  to  use. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  correspondent  is  in  an  unusual 
and  occasionally  in  a  difficult  position.  His  relations  with  the 
military  authorities  are  entirely  independent  of  and  at  times  possibly 
inconsistent  with  his  relations  with  his  editor  at  home.  The  former 
neither  know  nor  very  much  care  when  by  unnecessary  red  tape  or 
carelessness  they  double  or  spoil  the  work  of  the  'special/  The 
editor  in  too  many  cases  wholly  fails  to  realise  the  practical  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  censor,  and  the  influence  of  the  personality  of 
their  special  representative  even  in  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  active  service. 

At  the  present  moment  a  correspondent  in  the  field  is  technically 
regarded  as  a  commissioned  officer  while  properly  accredited  and 
licensed,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  equally  formal  recognition 
— for  its  own  purposes — by  the  War  Office  of  an  obligation  to  supply 
an  approved  correspondent,  his  servant  and  one  horse  with  rations 
and  forage  at  a  fixed  rate  of  payment,  rebuts  the  contention  that  is 
occasionally  made  that  his  existence  is  not  officially  recognised  at 
all  as  a  member  of  the  column. 

But  it  is  this  quasi-formal  position  that  is  at  the  root  of  many  of 
his  difficulties,  and  it  is  felt,  not  without  reason,  by  some  of  the 
corps  that  a  mere  permission  to  accompany  troops  in  the  field, 
without  any  farther  status  or  privilege  whatever,  would,  on  the 
whole,  place  them  in  a  more  convenient  position. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  convenience  of  correspondents  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  a  first  consideration  with  the  authorities,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  existing  arrangement  is  one  that  at  times 
is  actually  of  considerable  service  to  the  former,  especially  in  cases  of 
contact  with  civilians. 

Indeed,  the  entire  exclusion  of  pressmen  from  recognition  would 
act  and  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  sides.  Not  only  would  it 
tend  to  foster  an  artificial  antagonism  between  them,  but  it  would 
occasionally  place  the  military  authorities  under  an  obligation  to 
interfere  with  the  correspondent's  freedom  of  action  without  the 
ready  justification  of  the  present  relation,  and  always  it  would  tend 
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to  lessen  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  that  formal  connection 
with  the  column  undoubtedly  creates,  especially  in  those  who  may 
not  be  of  British  origin.  Nor  in  an  emergency  would  it,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  fact,  relieve  the  Army  Service  Corps  of  its  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  rations,  whatever  the  nominal  position  of  the 
correspondent. 

But  the  difference  of  interpretation  placed  upon  this  anomalous 
semi-commissioned  state  by  different  commanding  officers  has  caused 
no  small  part  of  the  trouble  that  has  from  time  to  time  arisen.  One 
well-intentioned  general  went  so  far  as  to  quarter  the  various  corre- 
spondents upon  the  officers'  messes  without  consulting  the  members 
of  them,  a  plan  clearly  unjust  to  both  parties.  Another  officer, 
on  a  well-remembered  occasion,  tried  hard  to  herd  them  together 
with  as  little  regard  for  their  comfort  as  if  they  had  been  cattle  or 
Kaffirs. 

Not  less  distinctive  in  their  way  were  the  varying  civilities  shown 
by  censors  in  the  matter  of  information.  Mr.  Julian  Kalph  has 
already  told  the  story  of  the  censor  who  met  his  bewildered  enquiry 
as  to  any  possible  class  of  news  that  might  escape  the  ubiquitous 
blue  pencil  with  the  recommendation  that  he  should  describe  the 
nice  new  flag  that  had  been  hoisted  over  the  commandant's  house  a 
week  before.  And,  had  he  not  subsequently  met  a  soldier's  death, 
an  even  more  unfortunate  sneer  might  be  recorded  of  an  officer  who 
for  some  time  filled  this  difficult  post. 

The  truth  is  that  war  suddenly  calls  for  the  exhibition  of  a  special 
kind  of  service  by  officers  who  from  the  nature  of  the  work  cannot 
have  any  previous  training,  and  the  due  experience  is  necessarily 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  many  mistakes.  But  the  victims  of  them 
had  to  some  extent  the  power  of  mending  matters,  and  the  average 
tenure  of  the  post  of  local  censor  during  the  early  months  of  the  war 
was  hardly  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  state  that  with  the  advent  of  Lord 
Stanley  as  chief  censor  such  vagaries  on  the  part  of  subordinates 
came  to  an  immediate  end.  The  number  of  points  of  censorship 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  such  occupants  of  those  that  remained  as 
seemed  not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  less  in  other  channels 
were  no  longer  detained.  Also,  a  thing  the  value  of  which  can  only 
be  guessed  at  by  those  who  have  had  no  experience,  the  rules  of 
censorship  formulated  were  binding  equally  at  all  points.  Thence- 
forward, whether  a  correspondent  agreed  or  not  with  the  restrictions, 
the  rules  in  force  were  at  least  the  same  throughout  the  seat  of 
war. 

Before  that  time,  one  correspondent  would  find  that  a  message 
practically  dictated  at  the  front  by  the  censor  in  person  had  been  cut 
to  ribbons  by  the  official  at  the  base :  another  would  be  told  that  the 
complete  title  of  a  regiment,  even  if  it  ran  into  six  unnecessary  words, 
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was  the  only  form  in  which  he  could  be  permitted  to  record  its 
achievements :  a  third  would  find  his  telegram  delayed,  and  even 
communicated,  without  his  knowledge,  to  other  correspondents 
whose  energy  or  capacity  had  been  less  than  his  own  :  a  fourth  would 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  his  style,  grammar,  and 
vividness  that  were  daily  offered  by  an  excellent  cavalry  officer  who 
split  his  infinitives  and  spelled  '  battalion'  with  two  Ts.' 

But  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  was  caused  by  a  small— in  justice 
let  it  be  said,  a  very  small — number  of  cases  where  the  words  of  a 
message  were  altered  or  added  to  without  the  consent  of  the  writer. 
One  story  is  worth  repeating  if  only  to  illustrate  the  undesirability 
of  some  of  the  methods  employed. 

In  a  certain  besieged  town  the  censor  was  requested  to  sanction  a 
despatch  which  stated  with  perfect  truth  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Boers  fled.  As  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  at  that 
time  of  rare  occurrence,  the  censor  felt  that  the  words  used  did  less 
than  justice  to  the  occasion.  Striking  the  last  word  out,  he  cried, 
'  Fled  ?  Oh,  let  us  say ' — writing  the  improved  sentence  with  his 
pencil  as  he  spoke — '  let  us  say  "  Hell-for-leathered." ' 

It  will,  we  feel,  be  admitted  by  everyone  that  in  common  fairness 
to  the  correspondent  no  alteration  or  addition  should  be  made  in  the 
text  of  a  telegram  without  his  consent,  and  the  most  stringent  orders 
on  this  point  were  ultimately  issued  by  Lord  Stanley.  The  story  that 
obtained  considerable  notoriety  some  eight  months  ago  alleging  that 
a  censor  altered  the  name  of  a  regiment  to  which  especial  praise  was 
given,  inserting  that  of  another  without  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
should  have  been  beyond  the  possibility  of  invention.  The  War 
Office  fully  admits  the  justice  of  this  contention,  but  the  rules  should 
have  been  on  this  point  clear  and  decisive  from  the  beginning,  and 
should  be  included  in  the  new  regulations.  The  duties  of  a  censor 
consist  solely  in  the  erasure  or  delay  of  matter  that  in  the  opinion  of 
those  responsible  it  may  be  advisable  to  hold  back.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  War  Office  itself  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  more 
the  censor  interferes  with  the  text  of  telegrams  beyond  mere 
cancellation,  the  more  will  he,  and  through  him  the  Office,  be  forced 
into  the  undesirable  position  of  appearing  to  guarantee  the  truth  of 
the  message,  a  misunderstanding  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against :  indeed,  a  direct  disclaimer  should  appear  upon  every  licence 
that  is  issued  by  the  Office. 

Comment  upon  the  way  in  which  a  Press  representative  is  doing 
his  work  is  a  mere  impertinence  on  the  part  of  a  censor,  and  even 
with  the  best  of  motives  can  only  result  in  friction :  if  the  work  is 
being  done  badly,  it  is  the  business  of  his  editor,  not  of  the  censor,  to 
remedy  the  matter. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  causes  of  the  trouble  that 
has  now  and  again  been  raised  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  censors 
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alone ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  friction  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  the  custom  of  appointing  as  censor  any  man 
who  seemed  to  show  no  particular  capacity  in  any  direction  whatever 
was  abandoned.  So  far  indeed  from  exonerating  the  corps  of 
correspondents  from  all  blame,  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  article  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  importance  of  setting  up  a  very  high 
standard  for  the  men  to  whom  licences  will  in  the  future  be 
issued. 

In  this  lies  the  true  and  the  only  means  of  dealing  satisfactorily 
with  the  whole  matter.  And  herein  the  interests  of  the  Army  and 
the  Press  are  one. 

On  the  one  hand,  no  one  will  seriously  contend  that  it  does  not 
greatly  assist  a  force  in  the  field  to  have  with  it  as  Press  repre- 
sentatives men  whose  judgment,  ability,  and  loyalty  to  the  aims  of 
the  expedition  are  beyond  question,  men  whose  natural  enterprise 
and  ambition  to  obtain  early  and  exclusive  information  will  not 
tempt  them  to  sharp  practice  to  secure  and  transmit  it. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  any  London  editor  in  the 
field  would  have  assured  him  in  half  a  day  that  it  was  tenfold  to 
his  advantage  to  have  as  his  representative  a  man  with  whom  the 
officers'  messes  and  the  members  of  the  staff  were  on  friendly  terms. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  general  and  newspaper  alike,  the 
presence  of  a  single  correspondent  who  is  of  a  different  status  to  the 
regimental  officer,  and  whose  information  is  therefore  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  gossip  of  the  camp,  is  to  be  seriously  regretted. 

The  information  which  is  freely  supplied  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  is  of  its  own  kind.  Putting  aside  cases  of  wilful  deception 
such  as  that  of  which  a  young  colonial  journalist  was  the  dupe  during 
the  halt  at  Modder  Kiver — he  frequently  came  to  the  censor  with  full 
and  exclusive  accounts  of  sanguinary  battles,  costing  several  hundreds 
of  lives  apiece,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day  within  a 
mile  of  headquarters,  but  had  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord 
Methuen — the  full  private  of  the  army  is  an  unreliable  authority* 
After  a  period  of  six  weeks'  complete  inaction  at  the  same  place,  two 
men  were  overheard  conversing  after  a  midday  dinner  as  they  smoked 
their  pipes  in  the  sun  : 

*  'Ave  you  written  'ome,  Bill  ? ' 
Bill  had. 

*  An'  'ave  you  told  'em  the  truth,  Bill  ?     'Ave  you  told  'em  that 
we're  up  to  our  knees  in  blood  ? ' 

Bill  had. 

It  is  probable  that  the  highly  coloured  versions  of  the  rank  and 
file  command  greater  attention  and  a  wider  sale  at  home  than  the 
finest  work  of  a  man  like  Gr.  W.  Steevens,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
they  should  be  discouraged. 

The   story  of  the  soldier  who   contributed   a   letter — from  the 
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safe  seclusion  of  the  camp  at  the  Atbara — to  his  local  paper  is  not  so 
widely  known  as  it  should  be.  He  noted  that  it  was  not  the  sleet  of 
bullets  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman  that  affected  him,  but  *  brave 
men  shudder  when  they  are  called  upon  to  massacre  the  wounded 
and  the  women,  and  to  fling  the  little  brown  babies  aloft  and  catch 
them  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  But  orders  are  orders,  and 
must  be  obeyed.'  The  two  statements  taken  by  themselves  are 
undoubtedly  true.  Taken  together  they  present  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  the  suggestio  falsi.  It  is  believed  that  this  particular 
scribe  was  severely  discouraged  from  further  efforts  when  his  identity 
was  discovered  by  his  companions. 

In  the  compilation  of  any  record  of  military  operations  the  aver- 
age accuracy  of  the  accounts  sent  in  by  the  men  will  be  found  to  be 
small,  though  so  far  as  one  can  judge  there  is  rarely  an  instance  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.1 

The  whole  question  of  war  correspondents  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If 
there  can  be  formed  a  body  of  men  who,  without  being  of  or  in  the 
army  itself,  command  the  absolute  respect  and  trust  of  the  staff  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  can  associate  with  the  officers  of  a  column  on 
terms  of  equality,  there  will  be  no  further  trouble.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  sense  understood  nowhere  so  well  as  on  active  service,  they 
should,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  future  will,  always  be. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  War  Office,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  was  reported  some  time  ago  to  have  stated  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  asked  if  he  was  to  have  a  medal,  that  no  medal  was 
going  to  be  given  to  the  corps,  but  that  if  he  liked  he  might  go  and 
buy  one  and  wear  it.  The  widespread  belief  in  this  rumour  is 
perhaps  no  evidence  in  favour  of  its  truth,  but,  whether  true  or  false, 
it  was  most  unfortunate  that  it  obtained  such  currency,  and  that 
the  War  Office  was  believed  capable  of  making  the  suggestion.  If 
true,  no  further  comment  is  needed  than  that,  if  the  Office  is  really 
anxious  to  secure  a  high  class  of  man,  it  was  an  unlucky  thing  that 
it  should  have  suggested  a  course  of  action  of  which  not  a  single 
man  it  could  wish  to  license  could  possibly  be  guilty. 

The  question  of  medals  and  clasps  is  a  thorny  one,  and  there  is 
a  widespread  feeling  that  either  the  correspondents  have  deserved 
medals,  in  which  case  they  should  be  given  without  restriction,  or 
the  medal  has  not  been  won,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  corps 
who  would  not  fully  and  loyally  accept  the  decision  of  the  War 
Office.  If  the  men  are  regarded  as  being  outside  the  scheme  of 
operations,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  ranking  with  those  who 
have  in  their  degree  and  place  helped  the  war  to  its  conclusion ;  but 
if  it  be  thought  that  the  presence  of  correspondents  has  been  a 

1  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  wholly  false  rumours  about  Wauchope's 
last  words  at  Magersfontein  were  derived  from  reports  deliberately  circulated  by  one 
or  two  of  the  rank  and  file  in  a  mistaken  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  dead  general. 
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recognised  fact,  and  that  they  have  held  a  position  of  their  own 
of  trust  and  value,  there  seems  at  first  sight  no  reason  to  make 
invidious  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  clasps. 

But  the  difficulty  that  confronted  the  War  Office  was  twofold. 
It  was  at  the  very  outset  found  impossible  to  check  the  actual 
location  of  the  correspondents  during  any  action  for  which  a  clasp  has 
been  awarded.  The  functions  of  the  correspondent  take  him  at  times 
far  afield,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  his  own  master  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  War  Office  to  insure  complete  accuracy.  A  more  serious 
objection  is  that  the  War  Office  seems  to  have  considered  that  the 
presence  of  a  clasp  implies  that  the  wearer  was  under  fire  by  orders, 
whether  a  combatant  or  not. 

The  decision  to  which  the  Office  has  come  is  to  award  the 
medal  without  the  clasp  to  correspondents  of  a  certain  length  of 
service,  who  have  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
forfeited  their  right  to  it  by  their  conduct  at  any  period. 

A  radical  change  in  the  scope  of  the  correspondents'  work  has 
been  suggested.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  total  prohibition  of 
all  private  cables.  So  far  is  this  from  being  regarded  with  dis- 
favour in  the  leading  newspaper  offices,  that  it  actually  originated  in 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  important  journalistic  authorities  of 
the  day,  and  the  idea  has  been  elaborated  with  some  care.  It  would 
of  course  involve  the  daily  transmission  of  a  full  telegram  containing 
perhaps  six  or  seven  times  as  much  matter  as  the  ordinary  despatch, 
which  in  the  late  war  was  restricted  to  a  number  of  words  varying 
between  10  and  200.  Confined  within  such  narrow  limits,  the 
messages  often  necessarily  included  news  already  sufficiently  supplied 
by  the  official  despatch,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  published  at 
the  front.  A  larger  number  of  words  at  the  cheaper  but  slower 
'Press  rate'  was  at  times  allowed,  but  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
Press  service  in  the  Boer  War  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
important  cables  had  to  be  sent  at  the  full  ordinary  rates  between 
South  Africa  and  England  to  save  time.  So  great  was  the  pressure 
of  work  that  *  Press  rate '  cables  were  sometimes  delayed  for  three  or 
four  days. 

It  is  obyious  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editorial  or  rather 
managerial  offices  the  huge  saving  of  expense  is  to  be  considered. 
An  enormously  greater  amount  of  information  would  be  daily  given 
at  a  tithe  of  the  cost,  while  the  letters  of  the  correspondents  would  still 
supply  as  much  carefully  written  supplementary  matter  as  they  do 
at  present.  And  it  is  of  course  to  those  letters  that  every  reader  turns 
for  the  real  descriptive  record  of  the  operations. 

But  a  very  serious  and  probably  a  fatal  difficulty  arises  at  once. 
The  writer  of  the  daily  telegram  either  would  or  would  not  be  an 
officer. 
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In  the  latter  case  a  responsibility  that  is  at  present  distributed 
over  a  score  of  civilians  would  have  to  be  borne  by  one,  with  all  the 
consequent  and  interminable  corrections,  exposures,  and  criticisms. 
Through  these  attacks  the  writer  would  have  daily  to  run  a 
gauntlet  from  which  Kinglake  himself  would  emerge  in  twenty -four 
hours  with  his  reputation  gone. 

The  easiest  and  most  effective  r6le  for  the  rest  of  the  correspon- 
dents to  play  would  be  that  of  critic  of  the  authorised  despatch. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  few  hours  available  in  the  hurry  and  restless- 
ness of  the  evening  of  a  battle  to  sift  the  stories  and  facts  from  the 
crop  of  fictions  that  every  engagement  harvests.  However  carefully 
written  from  the  fullest  and  most  official  material  available,  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  evading  the  damaging  criticisms  that  the  follow- 
ing days  would  suggest,  even  if  the  individual  correspondents  were 
willing— a  most  unlikely  thing — to  contribute  their  personal  experi- 
ences throughout  the  day  to  the  common  narrative.  The  resulting 
telegram  might  well  be  a  far  better  production  than  could  have  been 
despatched  by  any  one  of  the  corps,  but  its  deficiencies  would  of 
necessity  form  the  obvious  subject  of  the  weekly  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  a  specially  detailed  member  of  the 
statf  could  no  doubt  supply  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  events 
of  the  day  from  a  purely  tactical  standpoint,  much  that  the  reading 
public  expects  would  inevitably  be  lost. 

Not  only  would  the  real  interest  of  the  narrative,  the  individual 
incidents  and  the  local  colour  of  the  day,  be  absent,  but  the  chief 
reason  why  the  presence  of  correspondents  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
public  at  home  would  remain  unfulfilled,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not,  that  the  Englishman  prefers  that 
there  should  be  no  chance  of  a  man's  duty  as  an  historian  clashing 
with  his  duty  to  his  superior  officer.  And  there  would  inevitably 
arise  sooner  or  later  a  situation  in  which  the  military  correspondent 
would  find  his  position  impossible,  while  at  home  the  always  immi- 
nent mistrust  of  official  information  would  on  occasions  of  disaster 
become  an  ever-present  cloud  of  doubt. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not  meant  to  be  more  than  a 
roughly  hewn  scheme  that  might  be  considered  by  the  War  Office 
in  their  intention  of  issuing  new  regulations,  and  the  writer  attaches 
more  importance  to  the  first  than  to  all  the  rest  put  together : — 

(1)  Lists  shall  be  kept  at  the  War  Office  (A)  of  newspapers  which 
shall  be  permitted  to  have  representatives  at  the  front,  and  (B)  of 
those  men  (a)  who  have  satisfied  the  Office  of  their  capacity  and 
trustworthiness,  and  (6)  of  those  who  wish  to  be  included  in  list  (a), 
and  will  be  so  included  after  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  their 
fitness  from  the  standpoint  suggested  in  the  previous  pages. 

Newspapers  wishing  to  despatch  a  war  correspondent  will  find  a  list 
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from  which  they  can  select  with  the  knowledge  that  a  licence  will  be 
issued  immediately.  Should  they  wish  to  send  a  new  man  they  will 
have  taken  the  precaution  to  have  his  name  properly  added  to  the 
list  beforehand.  Private  individuals  who  wish  to  be  enabled  to  serve 
as  correspondents  in  time  of  war  should  send  in  applications  for 
themselves.  The  War  Office  will  welcome  any  such  applications  in 
time  of  peace  from  men  of  the  class  to  which  His  Majesty's 
commissions  are  given. 

(2)  No  correspondent  who  is  not  bona  fide,  i.e.  who  pays  his  own 
expenses,  or  is  not  in  receipt  of  a  proper  salary  from  the  accrediting 
newspaper,  shall  be  accepted  as  a  correspondent. 

(3)  Any  newspaper  appointing  as  its  representative  a  man  whose 
licence  should   afterwards   be   cancelled  shall   be   deprived   of  the 
advantage  of  having  a  correspondent  at  the  front  for  such  time  as 
the  Gr.O.C.  shall  decide. 

(4)  A  similar  penalty  shall  attach  to  any  newspaper  which  shall 
have  published  at  home  harmful  letters  or  other  information  from 
the  seat  of  war,  whether  such  information  be  proved  to  have  been 
sent  by  its  official  representative  or  not. 

(5)  No  censor  shall  add  to  or  alter  any  part  of  a  telegram  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  correspondent. 

(6)  Correspondents  at  the  front  shall  have  the  nominal  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  but  without  any  of  the  ornamental  privileges  thereto 
attaching,  such  as  the  right  of  being  saluted.     This  rank  shall  be 
absolute,  and  shall  be  held  to  place  the  correspondent  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Gr.O.C.  in  any  emergency. 

It  is  understood  that  the  War  Office  dissents  to  some  extent  from 
this  view.  But  it  is  after  all  a  mere  restatement  of  an  ultimate 
right  that  must  always  be  vested  in  the  Gr.O.C.  Correspondents 
have  been  used  repeatedly  as  gallopers  during  an  action  in  the 
late  war,  and  the  general  who  refrained  from  using  this  jus  angarice 
in  an  emergency  would  convict  himself  of  the  grossest  incapacity. 
The  technical  statement  of  the  right  by  the  War  Office  would  go 
far  to  place  the  special  correspondent  in  a  more  satisfactory  position, 
especially  as  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances — so  far  as  loyalty  to  his  editor  allows 
him  to  do  so — needs  no  vindication  here.  It  would  probably  also  be 
a  more  logical  attitude  to  regard  a  correspondent  as  a  combatant — 
with  perhaps  a  right  to  parole  if  captured. 

(7)  Correspondents  shall  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  upon  one 
shoulder.     They  shall  be  responsible  for  their  own  forage  and  rations 
beyond  the  present  allowance.     They  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
own  safety  at  all  times. 

(8)  No  correspondent  shall  be  quartered  upon  a  regiment  except 
by  the  express  invitation  of  the  officers*  mess. 

(9)  The  accuracy  of  no  telegram  or  despatch  sent  by  a  corre- 
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spondent   is   vouched    for  by  the  military  authorities   under   any 
circumstances  whatever. 

(10)  Any  attempt  to  evade  the  censorship  in  any  way  shall  result 
in  the  immediate  cancellation  of  the  licence  of  the  correspondent. 
In  enforcing  this  rule  the  War  Office  will  have  the  cordial  support  of 
the  whole  corps  of  correspondents.   Various  attempts — many  of  them 
successful — to  evade  the  censor's  regulations  were  made  from  time  to 
time   during  the   war.     Their  detection,  which  was  generally  im- 
mediate, caused  an  instant  tightening  of  the  censorship,  and  the 
entire   corps   of  correspondents  was   made   to  suffer   for   the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  a  single  man.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  War  Office  on 
behalf  of  all  concerned  to  see  that  the  repetition  of  such  an  offence 
by  any  correspondent  shall   be  impossible.      But  it  is  even  more 
necessary  for  it  to  see  that  there  should  be  no  likelihood  of  anyone 
to  whom  it  has  granted  a  licence  making  the  first  attempt. 

(1 1)  All  despatches  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  censor  shall 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  confidential  as  against  every  one  except  the 
Gr.O.C.  the  district. 

These  suggestions  are  obviously  founded  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  late  war,  and  may  be  inapplicable  in  detail  to  another  campaign, 
but  the  South  African  war  will  probably  represent  a  fair  type 
of  any  war  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  engaged  for  many  years, 
and  the  underlying  suggestion  in  these  pages  is  one  that  will  hold 
true  of  any  war,  whether  it  is  fought  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
or  round  Dorking. 

In  the  event  of  a  European  war  the  position  of  the  war  corre- 
spondent will  become  one  of  greatly  increased  responsibility.  Where 
a  letter  can  do  as  much  harm  as  a  telegram,  the  weakened  powers 
of  the  censorship  will  assuredly  be  reinforced  by  far  more  severe 
penalties  for  the  slightest  breach  of  trust.  But  far  more  effective 
than  even  the  threat  of  the  severest  punishment  of  all  will  be  the 
ready  organisation  of  men  who  are  entirely  to  be  trusted,  and  the 
War  Office  deserves  the  earnest  support  of  everyone  concerned  in 
taking  timely  precautions  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  failure  at 
the  last  moment. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  candidates.  From  among  the  thousands 
of  Englishmen  who  are  qualified  in  the  three  R's  of  the  work,  riding, 
writing,  and  roughing  it,  there  will  always  be  more  than  enough  to 
fill  what  has  been  happily  called  the  only  romantic  profession  that 
still  remains. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  Chief  Censor's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  steady  and  consistent  work  done  in  the  campaign  that  is 
just  concluded  by  that  corps  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  holds 
the  grim  honour  of  having  suffered  by  death,  wounds,  and  disease  a 
higher  percentage  of  loss  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  entire 
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force  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Lord  Stanley,  speaking 
at  Liverpool  in  1901,  said  that 

This  was  the  first  real  opportunity  he  had  had  ol  paying  his  tribute  to  the  corre- 
spondents, about  whom  he  could  not  speak  too  highly.  Before  he  went  out  he 
was  told  that  he  would  have  difficulties  with  them,  and  when  he  returned  his 
friends  asked  him  if  it  was  not  so.  There  was  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind. 

He  admitted  at  once  that  if  an  angel  came  down  from  heaven  as  Press-Censor 
he  could  not  please  every  correspondent,  but  he  found  that  the  vast  majority, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  correspondents,  had  only  one  object  in  their  mind, 
and  that  was  to  give  the  absolute  truth  as  to  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and 
studiously  to  avoid  publishing  anything  that  could  damage  the  troops  with  whom 
they  were  connected.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  say  more  for  war  corre- 
spondents than  that  if  in  his  position  at  the  War  Office  he  could  do  anything  to 
improve — and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  improved — their  status  and  standing  at 
the  seat  of  war,  he  was  prepared  to  do  anything  in  his  power. 

PERCEVAL  LANDON. 
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LAST  MONTH 


THE  month  of  June  closed  under  the  shadow  of  the  King's  illness, 
and  amid  the  gloom  which  fell  upon  the  country  when  the  Coronation 
festivities,  for  which  such  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made, 
were  indefinitely  postponed.  July  is  coming  to  an  end  under  very 
different  conditions.  The  King,  after  the  severe  operation  which  he 
underwent,  is  convalescent,  and  once  again  we  are  preparing  for  the 
crowning  of  the  Monarch  and  his  Consort  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It 
is  not  easy  for  the  chronicler  to  keep  pace  with  a  sequence  of  events 
so  rapid  in  their  march,  and  withal  so  contradictory  in  their  charac- 
ter. No  doubt  we  touched  the  culminating  point  of  dramatic  effect 
on  that  memorable  Tuesday  on  which,  at  a  word  from  the  Palace, 
the  world-wide  preparations  for  the  Coronation  were  instantaneously 
stopped ;  but  since  then  we  have  passed  with  hasty  steps  through 
the  suspense,  almost  amounting  to  despair,  which  the  King's  illness 
and  submission  to  the  surgeon's  knife  imposed  upon  us.  And  with 
a  relief  that  has  been  almost  incredulous  we  have  seen  His  Majesty 
brought  back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  not  merely  to  life,  but  to 
the  promise  of  a  full  restoration  of  his  wonted  health  and  vigour ; 
and  once  again  the  officials  of  the  Court,  and  the  great  nobles 
who  are  the  traditional  bulwarks  of  the  Throne,  are  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  solemn  ceremonial  which  has  now  been  appointed 
for  the  9th  of  August.  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  nations  can  any- 
thing be  found  to  correspond  with  the  dramatic  surprises  of  the  last 
five  weeks. 

The  pessimists  who  insist  that  the  national  character  has  under- 
gone a  great  and  unhappy  transformation  must  reconsider  their 
verdict  in  view  of  recent  events.  The  country  bore  the  grievous 
disappointment  of  the  postponement,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of 
the  Coronation  and  its  attendant  festivities  with  dignified  self- 
possession.  With  one  or  two  paltry  exceptions,  not  worthy  of 
being  named,  the  people  allowed  no  symptom  of  impatience  at  the 
decree  of  Providence,  which  had  brought  all  their  carefully  prepared 
schemes  to  naught,  to  manifest  itself.  The  postponement  of  the 
Coronation  brought  loss  to  nearly  all,  and  ruin  to  not  a  few ;  but 
there  was  no  repining,  and,  with  admirable  self-control,  London,  in 
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particular,  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  The  dangerous  illness  of 
the  King  was  accepted  universally  as  a  reason  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  grievous  disappointment,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  were  turned 
from  the  cup  of  joy  which  was  at  their  very  lips  to  the  King  on  his 
bed  of  suffering.  Far  more  forcibly  than  any  splendour  of  demon- 
stration in  the  streets  did  this  attitude  of  the  nation  bear  testimony 
to  the  depth  and  universality  of  our  loyalty  to  the  Throne.  As  with 
one  impulse,  the  cry  went  up  from  millions  of  lips,  *  Grod  save  the 
King  ! '  no  longer  as  a  shout  of  defiant  triumph,  but  as  a  prayer  to 
the  only  quarter  from  which  hope  could  come.  It  was  not  only  in 
London,  so  intimately  associated  with  His  Majesty's  personal  life, 
that  this  spirit  was  shown.  It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  the  most  remote  of  English  counties  immediately  after  the  King's 
illness  was  announced.  In  every  town,  in  every  village,  preparations 
for  celebrating  the  great  event  had  been  made.  The  King  himself, 
with  royal  kindliness,  had  expressed,  while  still  dangerously  ill,  the 
wish  that  the  country  celebrations  should  proceed  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  to  interfere  with  them.  But  there  was  not  a  village 
in  that  rural  and  thinly  populated  county  where  the  inhabitants 
did  not  agree,  with  practical  unanimity,  to  put  aside  all  thought  of 
rejoicing  at  such  a  time ;  and  I  found  that,  in  almost  every  instance, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Coronation  services  of  intercession  had 
been  held.  The  most  pleasing  feature  of  these  services,  next  to  the 
depth  of  loyal  emotion  which  inspired  them,  was  the  fact  that  for 
once  they  led  the  public  to  put  aside  all  sectarian  differences,  and 
in  village  after  village  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  took 
part  side  by  side  with  the  ministers  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
in  public  prayer  for  His  Majesty's  recovery.  This  was  the  spectacle 
presented  in  one  English  county,  at  least,  at  that  time  of  national 
sorrow  and  anxiety.  More  striking  evidence  of  the  hold  which  the 
Monarchy  has  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  imagine.  Now  that  the  days  of  sorrow  have,  happily, 
been  turned  once  more  into  days  of  rejoicing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
neither  the  King  nor  his  people  will  be  forgetful  of  what  has 
happened.  We  have  had  a  new  and  stirring  demonstration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  King  has  the  national  heart  in  his  keeping — a 
demonstration  such  as  no  other  nation  could  have  presented.  The 
King  himself  cannot  be  blind  to  the  lessons  which  it  has  taught  to 
all.  His  Majesty  must  have  felt,  in  those  days  when  he  was  fighting 
death,  surrounded  by  the  prayers  and  the  heartfelt  solicitude  of  his 
people,  the  overwhelming  responsibilities  which  are  imposed  upon 
him  by  a  position  so  unique,  a  love  so  boundless,  a  power  so  immense. 
His  Coronation  vows  must  be  uttered  a  few  days  hence  with  a  deeper 
;md  fuller  realisation  of  all  that  they  imply  than  would  have  been 
possible  before  he  faced  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  he  has  ju^t 
passed ;  whilst  the  nation  will  feel  that  the  tie  which  binds  it  to  the 
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Monarch  has  been  consecrated  afresh,  and  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of 
words  or  ceremonies,  but  something  interwoven  with  its  very  life 
and  being. 

That  it  is  in  a  chastened  mood  that  we  are  now  preparing  for  the 
Coronation  is  hardly  to  be  denied.  We  have  had  our  lesson,  and  it 
seems  as  though  we  had  profited  by  it.  The  Coronation  service 
itself  has  been  severely  curtailed  under  the  advice — in  this  instance 
equivalent  to  a  command — of  the  surgeons  to  whom,  under  Heaven, 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  His  Majesty's  life.  It  will,  even  now,  be 
a  noble  and  striking  spectacle  ;  but  not  a  few  cumbrous  and  meaning- 
less details  will  be  omitted,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  service 
will  not  last  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  King  proved  by  his  brave  battle  against  pain  and  disease, 
and  his  stubborn  determination  to  go  to  the  Abbey  despite  the  risks 
to  himself,  how  anxious  he  was  to  prevent  disappointment  to  his 
people.  Now  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
the  ceremony,  the  universal  desire  must  be  that  these  may  be 
lightened  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  some  who  will  think  that, 
even  if  no  special  reason  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  well  to  bring 
the  Coronation  service  into  closer  relationship  with  modern  ideas 
and  customs  than  was  contemplated  by  the  original  programme.  In 
any  case,  the  desire  of  all  will  be  that  the  Coronation  shall  take  place 
in  a  quiet  and  sober  fashion,  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  incidents 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.  It  must  necessarily  be  some 
time  before  His  Majesty's  health  is  fully  restored,  and  the  sooner  the 
ordeal  of  the  Coronation  is  over,  the  better,  both  for  himself  and  the 
nation.  One  point  connected  with  his  illness  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
For  some  time  past  certain  sensational  newspapers,  both  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  have  printed  alarming  statements  as 
to  his  general  health.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  announce 
explicitly  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  malignant  disease.  His 
recent  illness  has  furnished  his  medical  attendants  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  distinct  and  official  denial  to  these  atrocious  false- 
hoods. The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  His  Majesty's  recovery  after 
the  severe  operation  which  he  had  to  undergo  is  the  best  proof  we 
could  have  had  of  the  soundness  of  his  constitution,  and  there  is  now 
good  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  to  reach  an  age  as  advanced 
as  that  of  his  illustrious  mother. 

Hardly  had  the  country  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  King's 
illness  than  it  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  political  crisis.  Lord 
Salisbury,  on  the  llth  of  July,  tendered  his  resignation  as  Prime 
Minister  to  the  King,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Balfour  received 
the  Eoyal  command  to  take  his  distinguished  uncle's  place  and  to 
form  an  Administration.  Lord  Salisbury's  resignation  was  not  un- 
expected, though  it  came  at  last  with  a  suddenness  that  startled 
people.  It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  he  no  longer  felt 
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equal  to  the  burden  of  office  which  he  has  had  to  bear  so  long.  His 
resignation  means  the  disappearance  from  the  stage  of  one  of  the 
great  historic  figures  of  our  time.  There  is  no  Englishman,  to  what- 
ever party  he  may  belong,  who  does  not  entertain  a  feeling  of  cordial 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  ex-Premier.  Whatever  may  be  his 
faults,  he  is  recognised  universally  not  only  as  a  man  of  brilliant 
ability,  but  as  a  genuine  patriot  and  a  high-minded  statesman.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  he  has  done  his  best  to  conceal  his  personality 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  fellow-countrymen.  Unlike  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  in  his  later  days  deplored  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled 
to  live  in  *  a  perfect  Crystal  Palace/  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  fixed 
upon  him  even  in  what  should  have  been  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
Lord  Salisbury  has  succeeded  in  evading  the  curiosity  of  the  world, 
and  has  maintained  almost  completely  the  privacy  of  his  own  life. 
The  country  has  known  him  as  the  Minister,  the  orator,  the  states- 
man, and  it  has  learned  to  entertain  a  genuine  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  him  in  each  of  these  capacities.  But  of  Lord  Salisbury  the 
man  it  has  known  almost  nothing.  A  patrician  dislike  for  the  pry- 
ing of  the  vulgar  may  account  in  part  for  this  ;  but  unquestionably  it 
springs  also  from  an  almost  excessive  personal  reserve.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  men  there  are  in  England  who  can 
claim  to  be  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  Lord  Salisbury.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  have  been  many  colleagues  of  his  in  the  Cabinet 
who  could  have  made  no  such  claim.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  few  subordinates  and  colleagues  who  really  knew  him  in  private, 
as  well  as  in  public,  have  always- been  enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  To 
the  rest  of  the  world  he  has  ever  been  something  of  a  mystery,  a 
shadowy  figure,  who  only  emerged  into  the  public  gaze  when  some 
piece  of  work  for  his  party  or  his  country  needed  to  be  done.  Is  it 
for  this  reason  that  his  retirement  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  even 
a  ripple  of  emotion  on  the  surface  of  our  public  life  ?  I  wish  I  could 
feel  satisfied  that  it  was  so.  More  probably,  however,  it  is  one  of 
the  results  of  that  growing  apathy  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  public 
affairs  which  is  among  the  worst  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Every- 
body can  remember  the  popular  emotion  which  attended  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  scene.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Palmerston  had  similar  tributes  from  the  country  which 
they  served.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  retires  leaving  behind  him  a 
party  stronger  than  it  ever  was  before,  goes  almost  without  a  sign 
that  the  nation  is  interested  in  the  event.  One  begins  to  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  possible  incident  connected  with  our  political 
life  which  will  really  stir  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Their 
calm  and  apathetic  attitude  when  a  great  historic  figure  like  that  of 
Lord  Salisbury  disappears  from  the  scene  must  seem  as  ominous  to 
his  political  opponents  as  to  his  friends  and  supporters. 

Mr.  Balfour's  accession  to  the  Premiership  has  been  anticipated 
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for  some  time  past.  A  few  months  ago  there  were  three  other  men 
*  in  the  running '  for  the  succession  to  Lord  Salisbury.  These  were 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
When  the  secret  history  of  our  time  is  revealed  we  shall  know  some- 
thing of  the  internal  struggles  which  have  taken  place  before  the 
question  of  the  Premiership  could  be  regarded  as  settled.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  witness  any  personal  squabbles  or 
intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  themselves.  So  far  as  the  world 
knows  they  have  been  in  complete  agreement  all  along,  and  now 
that  the  issue  has  been  decided  those  who  might  properly  have 
regarded  themselves  as  Mr.  Balfour's  rivals  are  not  only  seen  cordially 
acquiescing  in  his  promotion,  but  are  loud  in  praise  of  the  choice 
that  has  been  made.  This,  at  least,  is  an  edifying  example,  which 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all  parties.  But  it  would  be  an 
idle  affectation  to  pretend  that  the  Unionist  party  has  not  been  divided 
in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the  Premiership,  or 
that  there  have  not  been  times  when  Mr.  Balfour's  chances  of 
obtaining  the  coveted  post  seemed  to  be  anything  but  good.  He 
has  undoubtedly  been  handicapped  by  two  considerations.  The  first 
was  the  frequency  with  which  he  blundered  in  his  management  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  second,  his  close  relationship  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  influence  of  the  Cecil  family  in  the  political  world 
of  to-day  has  been  openly  and  noisily  resented  by  certain  members 
of  the  Unionist  party.  But  the  personal  magnetism  which  is  one  of 
the  gifts  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  cordial  recognition  by  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  of  his  unquestionable  ability,  but  of  his 
fine  character,  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
has  been  cordially  accepted  both  by  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Opposition  as  the  most  suitable  successor  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  there  is  the  joy  over 
his  selection  which  springs  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an  old  member  of 
that  body,  one  who  has  made  his  way  step  by  step  from  the  lowest 
rungs  of  the  ladder  to  the  top.  There  is  nothing  of  which  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  more  jealous  than  of  the  rights  of  their 
own  order,  and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Balfour's  appointment  is  regarded 
by  the  present  House  as  a  triumph  for  itself.  Whether  the  House  of 
Lords  will  take  so  kindly  to  the  new  Prime  Minister  is  not  yet  clear. 
The  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  must  make  an  immense  change  in 
the  character  of  that  body.  For  years  past  the  Peers,  with  all  their 
disadvantages,  have  more  than  held  their  own  against  the  elected 
Chamber.  It  is  to  them  that  the  country  has  looked  for  any 
authoritative  exposition  of  questions  of  foreign  policy ;  and  this  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  who  by  knowledge,  ability,  and 
experience  were  best  qualified  to  deal  with  such  questions  happened 
to  be  Peers.  Now  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  retired  it  is  possible  that 
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the  country  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for  it 
will  no  longer  furnish  the  platform  from  which  the  Prime  Minister 
addresses  the  country  and  the  world.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Upper  Chamber  still  contains  not  only  the  most  experienced 
of  the  men  who  have  in  recent  times  dealt  with  the  great  problems 
of  foreign  policy,  but  the  only  man,  besides  Lord  Salisbury  himself, 
who  has  held  the  highest  office  in  the  State.  It  may  be  that  the 
change  in  the  Premiership  will  restore  the  waning  influence  and 
prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  secure 
the  position  of  authority  which  his  uncle  has  held  so  long.  In  that 
case  the  balance  of  power  may  shift  again  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  may  become  the  exponent  of  the  high  policy  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  of  our  purely  fiscal  and  domestic  legislation.  But  that  day 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  notwithstanding  his  undoubted 
ability,  has  still  to  prove  that  he  can  hold  his  own  against  the  men 
of  weight  and  experience  who,  from  the  shelter  of  their  gilded  cage, 
will  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  policy  and  ever  be  ready  to  criticise 
his  utterances  when  they  deal  with  those  matters  upon  which  the 
House  of  Lords  claims  to  speak  with  special  authority. 

It  is  when  one  realises  all  that  may  be  involved  in  this  change  in 
the  Premiership  that  one's  astonishment  at  the  indifference  with 
which  the  country  has  regarded  it  becomes  greatest.  We  stand 
once  more  upon  the  watershed,  and  yet  nobody,  not  even  the  busy 
quidnuncs  of  St.  Stephen's,  seem  to  trouble  themselves  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  nation's  footsteps  shall  next  be  turned.  We 
know  that  in  recent  years  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  path  which 
our  fathers  followed.  We  have  seen  the  party  system  discredited 
and  weakened  by  the  unquestioned  preponderance  in  successive 
Parliaments  of  one  particular  set  of  opinions ;  we  have  seen  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  fall  into  something  like  contempt,  so  that 
the  halfpenny  newspapers,  who  make  it  their  business  to  provide 
for  the  tastes  of  the  man  in  the  street,  often  think  they  have  done 
justice  to  its  proceedings  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  There  are 
even  amongst  us  some  who  believe  that  the  Parliamentary  system 
is  dying  out  here  in  England,  '  the  mighty  mother '  of  all  Parlia- 
ments, and  who  talk  of  the  King  and  his  Council  as  being  likely  to 
take  the  place  of  our  representative  institutions.  It  seems  incredible 
that  such  ideas  should  be  abroad,  that  any  sane  man  should  regard 
Parliament  and  our  party  system  as  being  in  the  melting-pot.  Yet 
such  men  are  to  be  found,  and  they  are  not  the  least  acute  or  sagacious 
observers  of  the  time.  They  see  how  the  power  of  the  Crown  has 
been  growing,  slowly  but  steadily,  in  this  country  during  the  past 
sixty  years ;  they  note  the  loss  of  influence  which  has  more  recently 
befallen  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  that  which  they  see  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  is  the  paralysing  indifference  of  the  mass 
of  the  nation  to  the  movements  of  what  is  known  as  the  political 
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world.  Of  this  indifference  we  have  just  had  the  most  striking 
instance.  At  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  State  the 
Minister  who  has  for  years  held  the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands,  who 
has  controlled  our  fortunes  and  decided  our  policy  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  throws  up  his  office,  giving  place  to  another,  and  the 
event  does  not,  apparently,  stir  the  country  so  much  as  a  horse-race 
or  a  cricket-match  would  have  done.  *  Wake  up,  England  ! '  is  clearly 
a  message  that  may  apply  to  other  matters  than  our  threatened 
commercial  supremacy.  If  the  political  life  of  the  country  is  not  to 
be  raised  to  a  higher  and  more  healthy  plane,  we  must  soon  cease  to 
provide  that  model  of  a  free,  self-governed  community  which  has  so 
long  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world.  \ .  • 

For  the  moment  such  interest  as  the  political  crisis  excited,  even 
in  the  more  serious  newspapers  and  in  the  lobbies  at  Westminster, 
centred  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry.  People  were  much 
more  anxious  to  know  what  Ministers  would  follow  Lord  Salisbury 
into  retirement,  and  who  would  be  their  successors,  than  to  consider 
the  great  questions  which  were  raised  by  the  change.  The  first 
resignation  announced  as  the  result  of  Lord  Salisbury's  retirement 
was  that  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.  Sir  Michael  holds  a  peculiar 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  man  on  the 
Treasury  Bench ;  indeed,  there  are  some  who  would  not  even  except 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
struggle  which  was  carried  on  in  the  Cabinet  during  the  closing 
stages  of  the  South  African  war  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  the  leader  of  one  party  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  another. 
The  former  represented  the  old  school  of  Liberal -Conservatism  which 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  Lord  Derby's  last  Administration,  and  which 
more  recently  was  personified  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  Sir  Michael  has  almost  as  little  love  of  Imperialism 
as  Sir  William  Harcourt,  though  no  taint  of  Little  Englandism  is 
attached  to  his  name.  During  the  last  three  years  he  has  had  the 
most  thankless  of  tasks  in  providing  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  his  latest  Budget  was  the  reverse  of  a  success.  No  one 
has  protested  more  loudly  than  he  has  done  against  any  reversion  to 
the  old  and  evil  methods  of  Protection.  He  has  stamped  with 
evident  delight  upon  any  talk  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein.  In  fchort, 
he  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of  his  political  opponents, 
just  as  he  has  retained  that  of  the  older  school  of  Unionists.  His 
retirement,  though  due,  as  he  explained,  to  private  reasons,  is  at  this 
moment  distinctly  ominous.  It  means  that  the  views  which  he  held 
with  regard  to  our  fiscal  policy  have  lost  their  strongest  supporter  in 
the  Cabinet.  At  the  moment  at  which  I  write  his  successor  has  not 
been  appointed.  But,  whoever  he  may  be,  there  are  many  good 
judges  who  insist  that  he  ought  to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
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painful  and  unfortunate  accident  from  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
suffered  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  has  kept  him  in  retirement 
during  the  crisis,  and  his  only  utterance  has  been  contained  in  the 
message  of  cordial  allegiance  to  Mr.  Balfour  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Unionist  paity  at  the  Foreign  Office.  But  the  eyes 
of  most  men  have  been  turned  towards  him  even  in  his  seclusion. 
Whatever  his  errors  may  have  been,  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in 
making* the  Colonial  Office  one  of  the  most  prominent  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  brought  about 
relations  of  the  most  cordial  kind  between  that  Office  and  our  great 
self-governing  Colonies.  His  most  severe  critics  cannot  deny  him 
this  credit.  Some  of  his  admirers  wish  to  see  his  triumph  acclaimed 
by  a  change  in  the  designation  of  his  post.  They  would  like  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  turned  into  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Imperial  Affairs.  They  do  not  apparently  realise  that  the 
Minister  for  Imperial  Affairs  must  always  be  the  Premier,  unless  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  cypher  in  his  own  Administration.  More  discreet 
admirers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintain  that,  having  conducted  the 
new  colonial  policy  so  far  with  success,  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  now  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury,  where,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  can  carry  forward  the  work  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  must  now  proceed  if  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  are  to  be  placed  upon  a  more  certain  and 
satisfactory  basis.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
plan,  and  even  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  would  not  be  sorry  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  mastering  the  special  difficulties  with 
which  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  deal  in  meet- 
ing the  enormous  demands  which  our  new  Imperial  policy  imposes 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  installed 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  excite  the  gravest  appre- 
hension among  those  who  believe  as  strongly  as  they  ever  did  that 
Free  Trade  is  the  one  fiscal  policy  which  this  country  is  bound  to 
pursue.  In  any  case  this  change  at  least  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

Of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  in  which  changes 
were  called  for  by  the  change  in  the  Premiership  I  need  not  speak, 
for  at  this  moment  they  have  not  been  completed.  One  thing  has, 
however,  been  made  clear.  That  is,  that  within  the  circle  of  the 
Ministerialists  there  is  a  strong  desire  that  many  of  the  old  and 
familiar  figures  should  disappear  from  the  official  ring.  A  notorious 
cynic  used  to  declare,  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  he  was  only  waiting  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from  political  life  in  order  to  arrange  for 
a  '  suttee  of  his  widows ' — the  statesmen  of  the  old  school  who  had 
remained  staunch  to  him  to  the  end.  It  was  a  measure  of  this  kind 
that  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  Ministerial  newspapers  when  Lord 
Salisbury's  resignation  was  announced.  His  political  widows  were  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  upon  his  funeral  pyre.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
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unnatural  that  the  widows  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
situation,  and  have  shown  no  particular  desire  to  endure  the  pains  of 
martyrdom  for  the  greater  glory  of  their  old  chief. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  only  further  change  actually 
announced  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ministry  is  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Cadogan  from  his  post  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  His  successor 
has  not  yet  been  appointed.  If  Mr.  Wyndham  remains  at  the  Irish 
Office  as  Chief  Secretary,  his  admission  to  the  Cabinet  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  But  Mr.  Wyndham,  as  Irish  Secretary,  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  please  neither  his  friends  nor  his  opponents, 
and  he  may  possibly  be  anxious  to  find  another  department  of  public 
work.  Speculation  upon  changes  which  must  of  necessity  be  made 
public  before  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  are  obviously 
futile ;  but  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the  announcement  of 
the  new  appointments  can  hardly  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  King's 
illness.  The  Prime  Minister  has  doubtless  found  the  task  of  recon- 
struction not  less  delicate  or  difficult  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Salisbury  attempted  it  after  the  general  election.  The  cry  for 
*  new  blood,'  when  its  gratification  necessitates  the  displacement  of  old 
friends,  is  one  that  tries  a  Minister  more  than  any  other  appeal  that 
may  be  made  to  him.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  responds 
to  this  cry  in  the  present  instance  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
determining  the  position  he  is  likely  to  assume  as  head  of  the 
Government. 

The  reconstructed  Ministry,  with  the  new  Prime  Minister  at  its 
head,  starts  upon  its  career  with  certain  distinct  advantages,  counter- 
balanced by  some  very  serious  drawbacks.  The  majority  behind  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  still  one  of  imposing  strength.  But  ominous 
signs,  not  perhaps  of  cleavage,  but  of  discontent  among  its  members, 
have  not  been  wanting  of  late.  This  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
elected  upon  an  issue  the  falseness  of  which  is  now  apparent  to  every- 
body, has  never,  to  use  the  word  in  its  physiological  sense,  had  a  good 
constitution.  It  was  united  and  firm  in  its  support  of  Ministers  whilst 
the  war,  which  was  officially  proclaimed  to  be  at  an  end  two  years  ago, 
was  carried  forward  to  the  real  end,  that  which  was  only  reached  by 
Lord  Kitchener  a  couple  of  months  since.  But  it  showed  that  upon 
other  questions  of  importance  it  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  body. 
It  did  not  relish  the  bread  tax,  in  which  it  saw  a  weapon  that 
might  be  used  against  it  with  formidable  effect  in  the  constituencies ; 
it  could  not  pretend  to  applaud  the  Government  method  of  dealing 
with  the  London  Water  Question ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  distinctly 
afraid  of  the  concessions  to  the  clerical  party  in  the  matter  of 
national  education.  On  this  last  question  a  section  of  the 
Ministerialists  have  pressed  their  demands  upon  the  new  Prime 
Minister  with  some  pertinacity.  They  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
recognise  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  which  insists  that  where 
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public  money  is  expended  it  should  be  under  public  control.  The 
neglect  of  this  rule  is,  after  all,  the  fatal  defect  in  the  Government 
scheme  of  education ;  and  the  defect  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  money  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  public  control  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  control  of  a  body  of  men  who,  despite  the  admirable 
qualities  they  show  in  their  own  sphere,  are  not  generally  popular 
with  the  electors.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Prime 
Minister  will  be  able  to  reassure  his  followers  and  to  secure  their 
hearty  support  in  the  task  of  carrying  the  chief  measure  of  the 
session  to  a  successful  issue.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  first  public 
speech  he  has  made  since  his  accession  to  the  Premiership — that  at 
Fulham  on  the  19th  of  July — he  is  hardly  approaching  his  task  in 
the  spirit  of  confidence  that  a  man  who  had  really  '  felt  his  feet ' 
would  be  likely  to  show.  A  Prime  Minister  is  something  more  than 
a  departmental  chief,  or  even  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  something  better  than  the  narrow  commonplaces  of  partisan 
controversy  is  demanded  of  him  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the 
burning  questions  of  the  moment.  Yet  at  Fulham  Mr.  Balfour 
ignored  the  real  grievances  of  the  opponents  of  his  measure,  and 
contented  himself  with  setting  up  straw  men  in  order  that  he  might 
destroy  them  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  There  was  certainly 
nothing  in  this  speech  to  encourage  the  hope  that  in  his  new  office 
he  will  rise  to  the  height  of  statesmanship  to  which  a  Prime 
Minister,  if  he  is  to  be  great  and  successful,  is  bound  to  attain.  But 
it  is  too  soon  to  judge  him  in  his  new  capacity,  and  every  patriot 
will  cherish  the  hope  that  in  the  end  he  will  justify  the  trust  which, 
with  the  general  assent  of  all  parties,  has  been  reposed  in  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  in  the  reconstructed  Ministry  must 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  unique  importance.  With  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  he  becomes  by  far  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  Cabinet  below  the  rank  of  Premier. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Lansdowne  are,  of  course,  men  of 
exceptional  weight  and  influence  ;  but  circumstances  have  conspired 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  have  given  him  a  position  superior 
to  that  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  He  and  the  Prime  Minister  have 
exchanged  public  declarations  of  the  confidence  and  admiration 
which  each  entertains  for  the  other.  Obviously,  the  very  existence 
of  the  new  Cabinet  must  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  those 
reciprocal  feelings.  Mr.  Balfour's  task  is  hardly  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  colleagues  occupies  this  position  of  special 
authority.  Even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  less  vigorous  and  self- 
assertive  than  he  is,  a  Premier  who  had  to  work  with  a  colleague 
whom  a  considerable  section  of  the  community  regard  as  the  pre- 
eminent statesman  of  the  day  could  hardly  hope  to  have  an  easy 
lot.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideas 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  will  more  than  ever  prevail  in  the 
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Cabinet.  Fortunately,  there  have  been  some  incidents  during  the 
past  month  that  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  more  willing  than  has 
been  generally  believed  to  subordinate  his  own  personal  views  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  as  a  whole.  His  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
demand  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  in  Cape  Colony  has 
done  much  to  reassure  those  who  feared  that  he  might  seek  to  carry 
out  his  own  policy  without  stopping  to  consider  the  cost.  The 
proceedings  at  the  conferences  between  himself  and  the  Colonial 
Premiers  are  not  yet  made  known,  but  there  are  significant  indica- 
tions in  the  speeches  of  the  Colonial  Ministers  of  the  fact  that  the 
dangers  of  any  attempt  to  force  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
into  closer  relations  of  a  formal  kind  are  fully  recognised,  and  that 
the  great  ideal  of  Imperial  unity  is  not  likely,  in  consequence,  to  be 
injured  by  premature  attempts  to  embody  it  in  written  documents. 
As  Mr.  Balfour  truly  said  at  Fulham,  it  is  in  the  feelings  of  the'great 
masses  of  the  Empire  that  the  surest  foundation  for  that  ideal  is  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  eager  temperament  may  lead  him  to 
look  with  sympathy  upon  action  more  spirited  than  prudent,  but  his 
experiences  of  late  have  taught  him  that  in  most  human  enterprises 
to  go  gently  is  to  go  safely. 

The  return  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  this  country  at  the  close  of  his 
great  campaign  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasing  events  of  the 
month.  The  King's  illness  and  the  events  which  followed  it  may  to 
some  extent  have  thrown  the  home-coming  of  the  victorious 
Commander  into  the  shade,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fulness  of  the  appreciation  of  his  great  achievement  by  the  nation  at 
large.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  general  has  returned  to  his 
native  land  with  a  more  brilliant  record  of  good  work  accomplished 
for  his  country  than  that  which  Lord  Kitchener  brought  with  him. 
He  has  given  us  not  only  victory,  but  peace,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  peace,  thanks  largely  to  his  wisdom  in  diplomacy, 
is  one  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  character.  He  has  vindicated 
brilliantly  the  reputation  of  the  army  which  he  commanded,  not 
only  as  a  great  fighting  force  always  ready  for  the  duty  imposed  upon 
it,  but  as  a  body  whose  humanity  and  good  behaviour  are  beyond 
dispute.  Even  our  Continental  critics  are  slowly  beginning  to  realise 
this  fact,  and  the  voice  of  reckless  slander  is  heard  no  longer.  The 
most  recent  accounts  from  South  Africa,  supplemented  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Boer  leaders  themselves,  show  that  our  victory  over 
our  old  antagonists  was  largely  due  to  that  system  of  blockhouses 
at  the  completion  of  which  Lord  Kitchener  wrought  so  patiently 
during  many  weary  and  trying  months.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  we  have  in  him  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets  as  a  nation. 
How  shall  we  make  use  of  it  ?  Despite  the  views  of  professional 
soldiers,  and  perhaps  despite  Lord  Kitchener's  personal  inclination, 
there  are  many  who  feel  that  to  send  him  into  honourable  exile  in 
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India  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  striking  abilities  and 
heroic  character.  No  one  will  disparage  the  greatness  of  the  claims 
of  India ;  but  after  all  there  are  claims  nearer  home.  We  have  still  to 
reform  the  War  Office  and  to  reconstruct  our  Army.  None  can  doubt 
that  in  the  performance  of  this  huge  task,  so  necessary  for  our 
security  and  our  peace  of  mind,  there  is  no  one  who  can  equal  the 
great  soldier  and  administrator  who  has  just  returned  bearing  his 
sheaves  with  him.  The  work  is  not  one  that  can  be  safely  delayed. 
To  allow  it  to  be  put  off  for  four  or  five  years  would  be  almost 
suicidal.  To  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  whatever  their  merits 
may  be,  have  given  no  proof  of  their  power  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  evils  of  the  existing  system  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  betrayal 
of  the  national  interests.  Such  men  as  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir 
George  Clarke — whom  for  some  inscrutable  reason  the  Government 
thought  fit  to  send  to  the  Antipodes — are  needed  at  home — and  needed 
now,  if  the  British  Army  is  to  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what 
it  must  be  if  the  national  safety  is  to  be  assured.  The  claims  of 
official  precedence  and  the  bonds  of  red-tape  must  be  ruthlessly  cast 
on  one  side.  We  have  men  whom  we  believe  to  be  capable  of  under- 
taking the  greatest  work  that  at  this  moment  needs  to  be  done  for 
England.  The  people  of  England  should  insist  that,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  they  should  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  be  set  to  the  work  which  is  waiting  for  them  at 
home. 

How  urgent  and  how  grave  is  the  necessity  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work  we  have  had  only  I  too  much  reason  to  learn  during 
the  past  month.  The  case  of  Sir  Eedvers  B tiller,  which  has  been 
recently  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  painful  and  disconcerting 
from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed.  So  long  as  Mr.  Brodrick 
stands  upon  official  usage,  and  refuses  to  place  before  us  all  the  facts 
needed  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  melancholy  events  associated 
with  the  names  of  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop,  many  of  us  must  refuse 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  distinguished  soldier  whose  reputation 
is  at  stake.  But  if  we  have  not  been  told  enough  to  show  how  or 
why  General  Buller  went  wrong  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Natal 
campaign,  we  have  learned  more  than  enough  to  prove  that  a  sweep- 
ing reform  in  our  system  of  Army  administration  is  required.  Nor 
can  we,  in  face  of  recent  revelations,  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  only  in 
the  system  under  which  the  commanderships  of  armies  in  the  field 
are  allotted  that  this  reform  is  called  for.  The  Sandhurst  rustica- 
tions may  be  a  small  matter  in  themselves,  but,  coupled  with  the 
report  of  a  recent  committee  of  inquiry,  they  throw  an  ugly  light 
upon  the  way  in  which  young  men  entering  the  Army  are  prepared 
for  their  duties.  The  field  of  work  which  lies  open  to  the  reformer  is 
indeed  so  vast,  and  the  obstacles  in  his  path  so  formidable,  that  it 
would  be  a  mockery  to  entrust  the  task  to  any  but  the  strongest  and 
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ablest  hands.  Such  hands  we  undoubtedly  possess.  I  repeat  my 
question :  Are  we  going  to  use  them,  or  to  pass  them  on  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  globe,  where  their  energy  may  find  vent  without 
disturbing  the  slumbers  of  Pall  Mall  ? 

Parliament  went  on  with  its  work  after  the  rude  shock  of  the 
postponement  of  the  Coronation  in  a  somewhat  half-hearted  spirit. 
The  Education  Bill  was  its  chief  business.  The  progress  made  with 
the  measure  was  slow,  for  the  Opposition  contested  almost  every  line, 
and  the  new  rules  of  procedure  were  found,  like  those  which  were 
passed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  to  be  powerless  where  the  Opposition 
as  a  body  was  resolved  to  discuss  questions  fully.  The  only  remedy 
in  such  a  case  is  a  resort  to  the  closure.  It  is  at  the  best  of  times  a 
dangerous  remedy,  and  more  than  once  during  the  past  month 
there  has  been  a  great  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  Liberal 
benches  at  the  closuring  of  debate  before  important  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  been  permitted  to  speak.  Mr.  Balfour's  mood  in 
dealing  with  the  criticisms  upon  the  Bill  has  varied ;  but  on  the 
whole  he  has  preserved  a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  some  amend- 
ments have  been  accepted  which  have  made  the  measure  rather  less 
obnoxious  to  the  Liberal  party.  Upon  the  crucial  question  of  public 
control  in  the  denominational  schools  the  cost  of  the  education  in 
which  is  wholly  provided  for  by  the  State,  he  has  stood  firm.  The 
clerical  party,  he  has  made  it  clear,  is  his  party,  and  by  that  party 
he  means  to  stand.  The  renewal  of  the  fight  in  the  October 
session  is  now  looked  forward  to  by  the  keenest  opponents  of  the 
Bill,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
detaching  a  portion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry.  But  the 
prevailiDg  apathy  in  the  country  has  not  helped  the  critics  of  the 
measure,  and  there  is  no  reason  now  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried 
substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced.  Mr.  Balfour's 
announcement  that  London  is  next  year  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
London  School  Board  abolished,  has  evoked  a  fresh  cry  of  anger  from 
the  friends  of  the  School  Board  system.  It  certainly  seems  a  poor 
reward  for  the  work  which  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  Board  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  should  in  the  end  be 
sent  summarily  about  its  business.  In  London,  and  in  not  a  few  of 
the  great  towns  of  the  country,  the  School  Boards  have  accomplished 
a  work  which  would  have  been  possible  to  no  other  body.  In 
darkest  London  in  particular  the  School  Board  has  been  the  greatest 
agency  for  good  that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  it  has 
rescued  thousands  of  children  from  the  worst  of  fates.  We  must 
wait  until  next  year's  measure  is  introduced  in  order  to  see  how  the 
educational  problem  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  To  the  mere  outsider  it  seems  as  though  there  is  a  wanton 
waste  of  valuable  material  in  the  destruction  of  such  a  body  as  the 
London  School  Board.  The  fight  over  the  London  Water  Bill,  which 
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Mr.  Balfour  rather  ludicrously  attributed  to  a  desire  to  prevent 
progress  being  made  with  the  Education  Bill,  has  been  distinctly 
keen,  and  the  Ministerial  majority  has  more  than  once  been  reduced 
in  a  way  that  must  have  caused  some  disquietude  to  the  Whips.  The 
real  object  of  the  opponents  of  the  Government  plan  has  been  to 
secure  for  London  what  almost  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country 
already  enjoy — full  popular  control  of  the  supply  of  one  of  the  great 
necessaries  of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Ministers 
should  be  so  resolutely  determined  not  to  grant  this ;  but  the 
County  Council  is  still  the  object  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  men  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  and,  rather  than  allow  it  to  have  any  adequate 
control  over  the  London  water  supply,  they  insist  upon  forming  a 
Water  Board  so  cumbrous  that  the  popular  representation  upon  it 
will  be  wholly  ineffective.  In  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be 
t?xpected  that  the  London  ratepayer  will  accept  Mr.  Balfour's  con- 
vention that  the  Bill  establishes  a  fresh  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
London  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

An  important  debate  upon  foreign  affairs  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  immediately  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
matters  which  were  specifically  dealt  with  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  in 
reply  to  a  series  of  questions  from  Lord  Spencer,  affected  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  Italy,  and  Japan.  So  far  as  Chinese  affairs  are 
concerned,  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  able  to  make  a  statement 
that  was  distinctly  reassuring.  It  is  true  that  we  have  by  no 
means  reached  the  end  of  our  difficulties  in  the  Far  East;  but 
{Apparently  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question  on  a  satis- 
iactory  basis  is  approaching.  England,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  able 
to  state,  has  suggested  what  seems  to  be  a  just  abatement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Powers  with  regard  to  the  indemnity ;  and  generally 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Chinese  Empire  will  not  be  such  as  to 
cause  uneasiness.  Our  relations  with  Italy  have  been  the  subject 
of  anxious  comment  in  the  press,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
the  Continent.  The  renewal  of  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  Italy  had,  it  was  feared  in  some  quarters  and  hoped  in  others, 
been  followed  by  a  cooling  of  the  old  friendship  between  Italy  and 
this  country ;  above  all,  it  was  believed  that  under  the  new  conditions 
the  old  understanding  between  us  and  the  Italian  Government  on 
the  subject  of  the  Mediterranean  had  either  been  abandoned  or 
seriously  weakened.  Lord  Lansdowne  was,  fortunately,  able  to  use 
reassuring  language  on  this  point.  He  stated  that  the  agreement 
arrived  at  in  1887  had  been  substantially  maintained,  though  he 
admitted  that  there  had  been  occasions  on  which  some  differences  of 
opinion  had  arisen  between  the  two  Governments.  These  differences 
have  now,  however,  been  settled,  and  our  general  relations  with  Italy 
continue  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
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his  reply  on  this  subject  has  not  pleased  popular  opinion  in  Italy. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  there  has  always  been  a  consider- 
able party  in  that  country  who  openly  expressed  their  preference  for 
an  alliance  with  France  to  the  Crispi  policy  of  an  understanding  with 
England.  The  question  of  our  relations  with  our  Japanese  ally  sprang 
from  a  curious  indiscretion  of  speech  of  which  Lord  Cran borne  was 
guilty  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  stated  in  relation  to  the  Japanese  alliance  that  England  did 
not  seek  alliances,  but  granted  them,  and  his  words  had,  not  unnaturally, 
given  offence  to  a  sensitive  nation,  which  had  hailed  the  treaty  with 
this  country  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  admitted  on  a  basis 
of  equality  to  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  gravity  of  Lord  Cranhorne's  indiscretion ;  but  it  was  not  less  certain 
that  he  had  not  correctly  expressed  the  state  of  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  Japan,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  was,  happily,  able  to 
announce  that  any  feeling  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  Under- 
Secretary's  unfortunate  use  of  words  had  been  completely  removed. 
In  Germany  a  movement  has  been  started  during]  the  month  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  relations  between  that  country  and  our 
own.  There  was  more  than  ample  room  for  such  a  movement.  The 
bitter  hostility  towards  G-feat  Britain  which  was  shown  by  Germany 
during  the  South  African  War  has  apparently  been  intensified  by 
the  jealousy  with  which  our  complete  victory  is  regarded.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  there  are  eminent  Germans  who  recognise  the 
dangers  springing  from  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  who  are  striving 
to  remove  it.  Thus,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
seems  to  be  free  from  difficulties,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  quitting  office  at  a  time  when  the  horizon  is  unclouded. 
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SOME  BLUNDERS  AND  A   SCAPEGOAT 

THE  announcement  that  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  late  war  has  doubtless  given  satisfaction 
to  many.  Those,  however,  who  have  looked  at  all  deeply  into 
British  military  history  must  be  pardoned  if  they  receive  it  with  a 
smile.  Such  inquiries  have  been  frequent  enough  in  the  past. 
I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  of  their  reports  I  have  read  both 
i:i  print  and  in  manuscript,  and  never  yet  have  I  discovered  that  the 
country  was  one  penny  the  better,  or  that  one  scrap  of  experience 
had  been  laid  to  heart  for  guidance  and  education  in  future  wars. 
Oar  military  failures  in  the  past  have  been  many  and  great,  far 
more  and  far  greater  indeed  than  our  national  vanity  is  willing 
to  admit.  Sometimes  they  have  been  directly  and  solely  due  to 
the  incompetence  of  Generals  ;  more  often  they  must  be  attributed 
to  two  principal  causes  alone,  the  appalling  ignorance  of  our  Ministers 
of  the  very  alphabet  of  war,  and  their  invariable  neglect  to  consult 
or  to  accept  advice  from  the  military  authorities.  Again  and  again 
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during  a  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  our  military  history,  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  alike,  I  have  found  the  same 
story  repeated,  until  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  it.  Have  we  taken 
the  offensive?  Our  strength  has  been  frittered  away  in  petty  mean- 
ingless operations,  projected  without  foresight,  begun  without  pre- 
paration, pushed  forward  with  inadequate  force.  Have  we  been 
attacked  instead  of  attackers  ?  Our  garrisons  have  always  been 
too  weak,  our  defence  unready,  our  plans  not  thought  out.  Military 
men  have  given  warning  of  the  dangers,  have  pointed  out  the  futility 
and  unsoundness  of  this  or  that  enterprise,  and  have  entreated  that, 
at  any  rate,  a  sufficient  force  might  be  employed  to  avert  actual 
disaster.  Civilian  Ministers  have  insisted  upon  carrying  on  war 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  ideas ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  our  commanders  have  found  themselves  again  and  again 
in  positions  which  have  been  not  only  difficult  but  impossible. 
Thus  situated  they  have  been  driven  to  resort  to  desperate  expedi- 
ents, for  the  country  always  looks  to  its  soldiers  to  perform  miracles, 
and  occasionally,  by  great  good  fortune,  they  have  been  successful. 
James  Wolfe  at  Quebec  is  a  case  in  point.  No  one  who  has  not 
gone  carefully  into  his  campaign  of  1759,  into  its  initial  failures 
and  the  desperate  measures  which  finally  crowned  it  with  partial 
success,  can  really  understand  the  significance  of  Wolfe's  last  words, 
c  Now  God  be  praised,  I  can  die  in  peace.'  It  is  better  to  die  of  a 
bullet  in  the  breast  than  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  the  natural  and  therefore  the  most  common  issue  of  these 
civilians'  campaigns  is  defeat  and  disaster,  either  temporary  or 
decisive  ;  and  then  the  invariable  habit  of  a  Ministry  is  to  cast 
about  for  a  scapegoat.  The  list  of  these  scapegoats  is  a  long  one. 
Admiral  Byng  is  the  most  famous  of  them,  who  was  shot  because  a 
cowardly  Minister,  the  real  culprit,  trembled  with  reason  for  his 
own  neck.  General  Fowke,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  was  most 
unfairly  dismissed  the  Service  at  the  same  time  for  the  fault  of  the 
same  individual.  Passing  on  to  the  American  War,  we  find  that  no 
fewer  than  three  victims,  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  were 
needed  to  atone  for  the  folly  and  blundering  of  Lord  George 
Germaine  in  America  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
1794,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  year  in  our  history  for  military 
mismanagement  by  ignorant  civilians,  we  find  the  Duke  of  York 
one  among  many  that  were  sacrificed  to  save  Pitt  and  Dundas,  both 
of  them  sadly  disloyal  masters.  Finally,  to  close  a  list  which  might 
be  made  considerably  longer,  there  is  the  pathetic  figure  of  John 
Moore,  shattered  to  pieces  by  a  round  shot,  but  murmuring  with 
his  last  gasp,  '  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice.'  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  said  '  my  country,'  not  '  the  Government.'  He 
expected  no  justice  from  the  Ministers ;  and  he  was  right.  I  have 
only  to  add  the  remark  that  in  the  past  I  Lave  always  found  that 
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the  persecution  of  the  scapegoat  has  been  malignant  in  proportion 
to  the  delinquency  of  the  Government.  The  greater  the  blame 
that  really  rests  with  the  Ministers,  the  more  assiduous  are  they  in 
endeavouring  to  fasten  it  on  their  chosen  victim. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I  recognise  all  the 
old  familiar  symptoms  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government 
respecting  the  war  recently  ended  in  South  Africa.  Let  me  hasten 
to  disclaim  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  that  war  as  compared  with 
other  men.  The  sources  of  information  from  which  I  draw  my  con- 
clusions are  those  which  lie  open  to  the  general  public  and  no  more, 
and  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  I  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  avail 
myself  of  a  great  many  of  them.  The  press,  through  its  corre- 
spondents and  their  histories,  has  obligingly  undertaken  to  make  up 
our  minds  for  us  as  to  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  who  to 
be  praised  and  who  to  be  blamed,  in  South  Africa.  In  the  past  also 
it  has  been  common  for  a  history  of  a  campaign  to  be  compiled 
immediately  upon  its  close  ;  and  so  long  as  the  authors  confine  them- 
selves to  a  bare  and  bald  narration  of  events  their  histories  have  a 
certain  value.  But  when  they  presume  to  pass  judgment  on 
Generals,  their  motives,  and  the  reasons  for  their  success  and  failure, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  original  records  and  secret  documents 
in  order  to  check  them;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  goes 
usually  to  show  that  their  information  being  imperfect  their  con- 
clusions are  erroneous.  Let  me  freely  admit  that  my  own  deductions 
may  be  vitiated  by  the  same  inevitable  defect.  Let  me  at  the 
same  time  disclaim  any  pretension  to  speak  as  a  competent  critic  of 
uny  military  operations  ;  I  write  only  as  one  who  has  made  a  deeper 
ntudy  than  the  majority  of  Englishmen  of  our  past  military  history, 
and  has  consequently  enjoyed  a  larger  experience  of  weighing  and 
appraising  the  value  of  original  documents  which  bear  thereupon. 
A  certain  number  of  such  documents  have  been  published  in  relation 
to  the  present  war,  and  it  is  not  less  from  perusal  of  these  than  from 
watching  the  course  of  the  current  events  that  I  suspect  at  this 
moment  a  repetition  of  the  old  game  of  British  Ministries — the 
shifting  of  their  own  faults  on  to  some  officer  who  is  their  selected 
scapegoat. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  found  us  utterly  unprepared  to  resist  invasion  either  in  Cape 
Colony  or  in  Natal.  Who  was  to  blame  for  this?  Were  the 
military  authorities  consulted  as  to  the  probability,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  such  invasion  ;  and  if  so  what  was  their  reply  ?  If 
they  were  not  consulted,  why  were  they  not  ?  Were  the  military 
commanders  on  the  spot  questioned  as  to  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  protect  the  Colonies  against  invasion  ?  If  so,  what  was 
the  reply ;  and  if  not,  once  more,  why  not  ? 

It  has  been  advanced  in  defence  of  the  Ministry  that  for  some 
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time  they  were  in  doubt  whether  the  Orange  Free  State  would  join 
the  Transvaal  or  remain  neutral,   in  the  event  of  hostilities.     Mr. 
Balfour,  indeed,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Dewsbury  on  the  28th  of 
November,   1899,  declared  that  up  to  the  28th  of   September  he 
regarded  war  with  the  Orange  Free  State  as  no  more  probable  than 
war  with  Switzerland.     Conceding  that  the  Ministers  were  possibly 
excusable  for  this  error  of  judgment,  did  they  consult  the  military 
authorities  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Free  State's  attitude  upon  opera- 
tions against  the  Transvaal  ?     It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the 
Boers  who  fought  against  us  at  Majuba  were  Free  Staters,  although 
the  Free  State  was  nominally  neutral.     Did  the  Government  consult 
the  military  authorities  as  to  the  chance  that  this  danger  might 
recur  in  the  event  of  our  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  by  way  of  Natal  ? 
If  so,  did  not  the  military  authorities  reply  (for  surely  no  other 
reply  could  be  given  by  a  Sandhurst  cadet)  that  a  flank  march  of 
two  hundred  miles  across  the  front  of  a  neutral  State,  which  in  a 
former  war  had  not  been  able  to  enforce  neutrality,  was  a  most 
perilous  operation  ?     One   would  have  supposed  that  a  responsible 
Minister  would  have  called  upon  his  military  advisers  to  explain  to 
him  the  danger  on  the  map,  if  he  could  not  see  it  for  himself.     Was 
the  situation  thus  expounded  to  him,  and  if  so  why  did  he  take  no 
account  of  it  ?     If  he  did  not  realise  it,  or  if,  realising,  he  ignored  it, 
why  has  he  not  been  called  to  account  ? 

In  any  case,  the  result  was  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  our 
commanders  found  themselves  in  an  impossible  position.  The  first 
who  was  called  upon  to  face  it  was  Sir  George  White,  who  decided 
to  sacrifice  his  base  and  lines  of  communication  and  to  throw  himself 
with  the  whole  of  his  little  force  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  I  presume  to  criticise  the  action  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  judged  fit  to  hold  the  chief  command  in  India ;  I  only 
state  a  fact,  which,  moreover,  is  a  proof  that  desperate  situations  drive 
commanders  to  desperate  expedients.  What  followed  is  well  known. 
A  brigade,  which  against  his  better  judgment  he  had  kept  isolated, 
made  an  attack,  was  defeated  (Talana  Hill  will  be  recognised  as  a 
defeat  when  the  true  history  of  the  war  is  written),  and  was  with 
difficulty  recovered.  A  second  action  with  another  detachment  of 
his  force  was  more  successful ;  but  a  third  action  with  his  entire 
force  resulted  again  in  defeat,  not  without  serious  loss,  and  in  his 
retreat  with  his  troops  shaken  and  exhausted  within  the  lines  of 
Ladvsmith. 

On  the  day  of  this  last  action  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  arrived  at  Cape- 
town, a  commander-in-chief  without  an  army ;  and  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  state  of  things  which  he  found  there.  Kimberley  and  Mafeking 
were  beleaguered ;  all  the  bridges  over  the  Orange  Kiver,  with  the 
exception  of  that  known  as  Orange  Kiver  Bridge,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Three  thousand  Boers  had  occupied  the 
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northern  border  of  Cape  Colony  ;  and  there  were  signs  of  considerable 
disaffection  to  English  rule  in  the  Dutch  districts.  To  protect  the 
three  bases  of  Capetown,  East  London,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  to  hold 
the  vital  passage  of  the  Orange  Kiver  by  the  Western  Kail  way,  to 
guard  three  different  lines  of  railway,  to  over-awe  the  rebellious  and 
to  repel  the  invaders,  he  had  a  total  force  of  one  regiment  of  cavalry, 
four  and  a  half  battalions  of  infantry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery 
just  arriving.  In  Natal  Sir  George  White's  force,  reduced  to  the 
condition  which  has  been  described,  was  morally  certain  to  be  invested, 
as,  in  fact,  it  was  two  days  later.  There  then  remained  for  the  defence 
of  Natal,  including  the  base  at  Durban,  one  mountain  battery,  one 
battalion  on  the  spot,  and  another  expected  shortly.  Troops  were 
indeed  embarking  in  England,  but  the  first  of  them  were  not  due  at 
Capetown  for  a  fortnight  and  the  mounted  troops  not  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  Meanwhile  the  General  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Navy  to 
protect  his  base  at  Durban  for  him.  Now  this  I  call,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  an  impossible  and  cruel  position  for  any  commander ; 
and  of  whose  making  was  it  ?  Assuredly  it  was  none  of  Sir  Kedvers's. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  (and  the  fashion  has  been  encouraged  if  not 
actually  set  by  the  Government)  to  say  that  Sir  Eedvers  at  a  later 
period  of  the  war  lost  his  head  and  gave  way  to  despair.  I  have 
never  heard,  however,  that  he  showed  any  signs  of  these  defects 
during  the  six  weeks  immediately  following  his  arrival  at  Capetown ; 
and  personally  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  who  kept  his 
head  during  a  time  of  such  frightful  anxiety  should  have  lost  it  later. 
I  have  read  enough  of  past  wars,  and  seen  enough  of  recent  war- 
scares  in  the  Colonies,  to  appreciate  faintly  the  difficulties  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief  when  every  town  and  district  shrieks  frantically  for 
troops,  and  none  can  be  spared  for  them.  I  have  always  been  told 
that  Sir  Kedvers's  arrival  restored  confidence  at  this  crisis,  and  if  this 
be  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  was  a  great  deal  luckier 
than  it  deserved  to  be,  and  that  not  only  the  Government  but  the 
country  owes  to  Sir  Kedvers  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  would  be 
difficult  adequately  to  repay. 

The  peril  passed  slowly  away  as  the  troops  began  to  arrive  from 
England ;  and  Sir  Redvers,  as  soon  as  he  could  scrape  together 
sufficient  men,  sent  one  column  to  relieve  Kimberley,  and  two  more 
under  Generals  French  and  Gatacre  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
Boers  in  the  centre  and  east  of  Cape  Colony.  Only  one  of  these 
columns,  General  French's,  possessed  its  due  proportion  of  mounted 
troops,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  Sir  Kedvers.  General  Gatacre, 
indeed,  began  his  work  with  a  single  battalion  only;  and  it  has, 
I  think,  been  too  readily  forgotten  that  these  officers,  some  of  whom 
have  since  fallen  into  disgrace,  were  the  men  who,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Sir  Kedvers  Buller,  faced  the  deadliest  danger  of  the 
whole  war  with  unshaken  nerve  and  resolution. 
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This  done,  Sir  Redvers  himself  sailed  for  Natal.  We  have  all 
of  us  read  the  censures  of  our  arm-chair  critics  at  home  on  the 
General's  folly  in  dividing  his  force  and  not  adhering  to  the  original 
plan  of  campaign.  Personally,  I  think  it  more  prudent  to  assume 
that  the  General  was  quite  as  much  alive  to  the  disadvantage  of 
dividing  his  force  as  any  of  his  critics ;  and,  as  to  the  original  plan, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  if  you  give  your  enemy  a  chance  of 
taking  the  initiative  he  can  generally  compel  you  to  conform  to  his 
plan  and  to  abandon  yours.  If  the  French  had  carried  out  their 
plan  of  campaign  in  1870  the  issue  of  the  war  might  have  been 
different,  but  the  Germans,  being  beforehand  with  them,  forced 
them  to  fight  according  to  Moltke's  scheme  instead  of  their  own. 
And  so  it  was  in  1899.  The  Boers  until  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth 
Division  had  the  whip-hand  of  us,  and  they  used  their  advantage. 
It  was  not  with  the  primary  object  of  relieving  Ladysmith  that  Sir 
Redvers  sailed  to  Durban,  but,  as  one  correspondent  long  ago 
pointed  out,  to  repel  the  invading  Boers  and  to  save  Southern 
Natal.  By  whose  fault  was  it  that  Natal  lay  open  to  invasion  ? 
Certainly  it  was  not  that  of  Sir  Redvers. 

No  preparation  had  been  made  for  an  advance  from  Durban,  so 
that  everything,  transport  included,  required  to  be  improvised. 
Mr.  Brodrick,  in  his  speech  of  the  17th  of  July,  says  that  Sir 
Redvers  had  the  whole  of  the  Aldershot  Staff  with  him  at  Colenso. 
I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  test  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and 
I  find  it  to  be  inaccurate.  Sir  Redvers  had  been  obliged  to  send  his 
Staff  in  all  directions  to  satisfy  the  various  calls  which  beset  a 
General  without  an  army.  It  seems  perhaps  a  small  matter  now, 
but  it  must  have  meant  at  the  time  that  the  General  and  the  few 
officers  remaining  with  him  were  obliged  each  of  them  to  do  the 
work  of  three  or  four  men  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  gracious, 
as  well  as  more  truthful,  to  have  recognised  the  fact.  Meanwhile, 
owing  to  the  dearth  of  mounted  troops,  the  General's  position  was 
an  extremely  anxious  one,  for  he  had  no  means  of  grappling  with 
the  roving  enemy  which  wandered  at  will  round  his  flanks  towards 
his  rear.  It  was  not  until  a  party  of  Boers  settled  themselves  down 
at  Highlands  that  there  was  a  chance  of  touching  them.  General 
Hildyard,  as  is  well  known,  seized  that  chance,  and  with  a  very 
small  force  made  a  night  attack  upon  them.  Luck  was  dead  against 
General  Hildyard,  and  the  attack  was  tactically  a  failure ;  but  none 
the  less  it  proved  to  be  a  great  strategical  success,  for  the  Boer 
invaders  at  once  returned  to  the  north  of  the  Tugela.  It  all  sounds 
very  simple ;  and  yet  I  will  be  bold  to  say  that  only  a  commander 
of  remarkable  nerve  would  have  dared  in  the  circumstances  to  hold 
on  to  the  advanced  position  at  Estcourt.  Many  a  general  in 
Sir  Redvers's  place  would  have  fallen  back  to  Durban,  and  any 
commander  could  have  produced  sound  military  reasons  for  doing  so. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  side  of  Cape  Colony  the  Generals  had  begun 
fairly  well ;  when,  in  a  week  which  we  all  remember,  first  General 
Gatacre  and  then  Lord  Methuen  suffered  defeats.  General  Gatacre 
had  attempted  General  Hildyard's  measure  of  a  night  attack,  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  gathering  difficulties,  and  he  had  met 
with  even  worse  fortune ;  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  himself,  nor  of 
the  General  who  gave  him  the  command,  that  he  found  himself 
without  a  force  adequate  to  confront  those  difficulties.  Finally  Sir 
Eedvers  himself,  having  meanwhile  completed  his  preparations,  had 
decided  likewise  to  make,  also  with  an  inadequate  force,  an  effort 
to  release  General  White's  beleaguered  army.  It  was  a  perilous 
venture,  the  natural  fruit  of  a  perilous  situation.  The  result  of 
the  action  at  Colenso  on  the  15th  of  December  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Brodrick  said  that  '  this  attack  was  universally  admitted  by  all 
military  men  to  have  been  ill-conceived  and  ill-executed.'  I  bow 
respectfully  to  this  consensus  of  military  opinion  ;  but  I  confess  that 
I  should  value  it  more  highly  if  I  were  quite  sure  that  all  military 
men  knew  what  Sir  Kedvers's  conception,  or  rather  plan,  may  have 
been,  for  no  account  of  it  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  public.  As  to 
the  ill-execution  of  the  attack,  I  should  also  be  glad  to  receive 
some  enlightenment,  for  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  public 
despatches  it  was  never  executed  at  all.  One  brigade  did  indeed 
march  away  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  a  formation  which  has  since 
been  abandoned  under  fire,  and  suffered  heavily.  But  it  was  the 
annihilation  of  two  batteries  of  artillery,  placed  prematurely  and 
contrary  to  orders  in  a  position  where  every  gunner  was  shot  down, 
that  decided  Sir  Kedvers  to  abandon  the  attack  before  it  was  well 
begun,  and  to  try  to  recover  his  lost  guns.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  attempt  failed ;  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  of  course,  is  ready  with  cen- 
sure. The  subject  has  been  much  debated ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  from  some  competent  military  man  of  unbiassed  mind,  and 
with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  of  the  circumstances,  how 
the  guns  could  have  been  saved,  without  at  least  a  loss  of  life  far 
exceeding  their  value.  The  whole  course  of  events  presents  itself 
to  me  as  a  parallel  to  Wolfe's  unsuccessful  attack  on  Montcalm's 
entrenchments  on  the  31st  of  July,  1759.  On  that  occasion  every- 
thing went  wrong  through  no  fault  of  Wolfe's ;  and  he  abandoned 
the  whole  enterprise,  having  lost  five  hundred  men  and  officers,  out 
of  fewer  than  five  thousand,  before  he  had  even  begun  to  do  what  he 
intended.  No  doubt,  had  there  been  telegraphic  cables  in  those 
days,  Wolfe's  attack  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  press  as  ill- 
conceived  and  ill-executed  ;  and  this  condemnation  would  have  been 
represented  as  the  opinion  of  all  military  men.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  Chatham  would  have  repeated  such  a  phrase  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  indeed.,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  his  treat- 
ment of  a  General  who  had  done  his  best  in  circumstances  of  extra- 
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ordinary  difficulty  would  have  been  altogether  different  from  Mr. 
Brodrick's.     But  one  must  not  compare  small  things  with  great. 

The  action  over,  Sir  Eedvers  despatched  the  two  telegrams  which 
have  since  become  famous.  Let  us  take  that  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  first.  The  gist  of  it  lies  in  the  following  sentences  : 

My  failure  to-day  raises  a  serious  question.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  now 
strong  enough  to  relieve  White.  My  view  is  that  I  ought  to  let  Lady  smith  go 
and  occupy  good  positions  for  the  defence  of  South  Natal  and  let  time  help  us.  I 
now  feel  that  I  cannot  say  I  can  relieve  Ladysmith  with  my  available  force, 
and  the  test  thing  I  can  suggest  is  that  I  should  occupy  defensive  positions  and 
fight  it  out  in  a  country  better  suited  to  our  tactics. 

Writing  is  not  Sir  Eedvers  Buller's  strong  point ;  but,  though  I 
have  read  the  letters  of  many  generals  whose  meaning  was  easier  to 
arrive  at,  I  have  found  many  also  that  were  far  more  obscure.  This 
message  is  simple  enough,  and  its  purport  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
*  I  do  not  think  I  am  strong  enough  to  relieve  White  with  the  force 
now  at  my  disposal.'  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Fifth  Division 
was  beginning  to  disembark  at  Capetown  at  this  moment,  so  that  the 
inference  is  that  some  one  at  home  had  been  meddling  with  the 
General's  free  disposition  of  his  troops ;  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  answer  of  the  Government,  authorising  him  '  to 
make  use  of  the  additional  men  now  arriving'  for  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  The  message  then  proceeds  in  purport  as  follows  :  '  The 
best  thing  that  I  can  suggest  is  to  let  Ladysmith  go,  take  up 
defensive  positions  for  the  defence  of  Natal  until  time  has  brought 
me  reinforcements,  and  to  resume  the  campaign  on  the  side  of 
Kimberley,  which  is  better  suited  to  our  tactics.'  The  phrase  '  let 
go '  Ladysmith  has  stuck  in  the  throats  of  many.  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  words  to  '  let  go '  used  in  military  writings  to  signify  '  to 
withdraw  from  touch  and  communication  with ' ;  and  since  the 
taking  up  of  defensive  positions  in  Natal  would  have  led  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  to  '  letting  Ladysmith  go '  in  this  sense,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  obvious  construction  for  the  words  to 
bear. 

It  will  be  immediately  answered  that  the  heliogram  of  the  same 
day  to  Sir  George  White  belies  my  construction  of  the  words  '  let 
go ' ;  but  an  impartial  historian  fifty  years  hence  will  bethink 
himself  that  at  any  rate  the  two  messages  were  sent  to  two  different 
persons,  7,000  miles  apart,  and  that  therefore  the  one  message  could 
not  have  been  read  by  the  light  of  the  other.  The  answer  of  the 
Government  does  not  show  clearly  in  what  sense  it  understood  the 
phrase  *  let  go,'  for  it  ran  as  follows  :  *  The  abandonment  of  White's 
force  and  its  consequent  surrender  [the  italics  are  mine]  is  regarded 
by  the  Government  as  a  national  disaster  of  the  greatest  magnitude.' 

The  situation  therefore  was  this.    Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  each 
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required  a  division  to  ensure  their  relief,  or  two  divisions  in  all ;  there 
was  but  one  division  to  hand,  and  it  could  not  be  ready  for  work  on 
the  Tugela  for  a  month.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  right  course,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  to  employ 
it  at  once  for  operations  on  the  side  of  Kimberley.  Many  of  the 
General's  bitterest  critics  have  blamed  him  for  not  doing  so,  urging 
that  this  would  have  been  the  surest  way  of  relieving  Ladysmith. 
The  Government,  however,  did  not  share  this  view.  They,  as  their 
telegram  shows,  looked  upon  the  surrender  of  White's  force  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  '  letting  Ladysmith  go.'  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  also,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained,  contemplated  the 
possibility  that  Ladysmith  might  be  forced  to  surrender  ;  and,  though 
it  was  not  himself  but  the  Government  which  had  brought  about  so 
disastrous  a  state  of  affairs,  he  resolved  to  take  all  responsibility 
from  Sir  George  White,  and  to  bear  it  himself.  He  therefore  sent  to 
Sir  George  the  following  message :  '  I  tried  Colenso  yesterday  but 
failed ;  the  enemy  is  too  strong  for  my  forces  without  siege  opera- 
tions which  will  take  one  full  month  to  prepare.  Can  you  last  so 
long  ?  if  not,  how  many  days  can  you  give  me  to  take  up  defensive 
positions,  after  which  I  suggest  your  firing  away  as  much  ammunition 
as  you  can  and  making  best  terms  you  can.  I  can  remain  here  if 
you  have  alternative  suggestion,  but  unaided  I  cannot  break  in.  I 
find  my  infantry  cannot  fight  more  than  ten  miles  from  camp,  and 
then  only  if  water  can  be  got,  and  it  is  scarce  here.' 

I  see  in  these  two  messages  no  indication  of  a  man  who  despairs 
or  has  lost  his  head.  I  see  rather  the  calm  dispassionate  review  of  a 
man  who  faces  facts,  who  sees  the  situation  clearly,  and  shrinks  from 
no  responsibility.  He  tells  the  Government  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  right  military  course ;  he  recognises  that  this  course  if  adopted 
may  bring  about  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith,  and  he  sends  the 
commander  of  the  beleaguered  force  a  message  to  say  that,  if  the 
worst  must  come,  he  will  take  the  consequences  upon  himself. 
Anxious  and  dangerous  though  the  situation  was,  it  was  reasonably 
safe  as  compared  with  that  which  he  had  confronted  during  the  early 
weeks  of  November ;  and  a  man  who  had  kept  his  head  during  that 
period  was  not  likely  to  lose  it  now.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the 
Government.  Now  for  the  first  time  their  flagrant  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  had  been  found  out ;  and  they  knew  it.  Well  might 
Mr.  Balfour  meet  the  House  of  Commons  in  January  1900  with  an 
abjection  of  apology  which  it  is  still  humiliating  to  recall.  Well 
might  Lord  Salisbury  blurt  out  with  perfect  but  most  unseasonable 
truth  that  our  system  of  government  is  ill  adapted  to  war.  The 
heads  of  the  Administration  confessed  their  guilt,  and  it  was  left  to 
a  subordinate,  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  had  worn  the  Queen's  uniform, 
to  infuse  a  braver  spirit  into  their  disheartened  and  disgusted 
supporters. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  subsequent  heliogram  sent  by 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  correction  of  that  transcribed  above.  This 
•correction  consisted  of  the  substitution  of  the  words  '  How  many  days 
-can  you  hold  out  ? '  for  '  If  not,  how  many  days  can  you  give  me  to 
take  up  defensive  positions,  after  which  .  .  .  ? '  and  would  seem  to 
make  the  suggestion  to  come  to  terms  unconditional.  It  is,  however, 
sufficiently  evident  to  an  unbiassed  mind  that  the  real  object  of  the 
second  heliogram  was  to  substitute  the  question,  '  How  many  days 
«can  you  hold  out  ? '  for  '  How  many  days  can  you  give  me  to  take 
up  defensive  positions  ? '  and  that  the  elimination  of  the  words  '  if 
not '  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  cypherist ;  for  the  passage  '  I  can 
remain  here  if  you  have  alternative  suggestion '  remains  unexpunged. 
No  doubt  such  an  error  should  not  have  occurred,  though  any  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  cypher  can  understand  how  it  came  about.  But 
indeed  it  is  ridiculous  as  well  as  unfair  to  insinuate  that  Sir  Kedvers 
Buller  desired  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
besieging  force  to  advance  into  Natal  would  have  compelled  him  to 
keep  a  much  larger  army  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony,  and  must 
have  upset  his  whole  scheme  of  operations  on  the  side  of  Kimberley. 
One  must  credit  a  commander  with  common  sense  when  interpreting 
his  messages. 

A  great  deal  likewise  has  been  made  of  General  White's  message 
on  the  30th  of  November,  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Brodrick  for 
his  own  purposes  in  his  speech  on  the  17th  of  July.  Its  most 
essential  contents  are  as  follows  : 

I  have  provisions  for  seventy  days,  and  believe  I  can  defend  Ladysmith  while 
they  last.  .  .  .  Hay  or  grazing  is  a  difficulty.  I  have  thirty-five  days'  supply  of 
this  at  reduced  rations.  Enemy  learns  every  plan  of  operations  I  form,  and  I 
cannot  discover  source.  I  have  locked  up  or  banished  every  suspect,  but  still 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  betrayal.  ...  At  present  I  cannot  go  large  as  I  am 
-completely  invested,  and  must  reserve  myself  for  one  or  two  big  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  relieving  force.  It  will  be  the  greatest  help  to  Ladysmith  if  reliev- 
ing force  maintain  closest  touch  with  the  enemy. 

Now  here,  it  may  be  said,  Sir  George  White  says  plainly  that 
he  has  provisions  for  seventy  days — that  is  to  say,  to  the  8th  of 
February ;  what  fear  need  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  have  had  for  his 
safety  if  he  left  him  alone  until  the  15th  of  January?  Why,  in 
spite  of  this  intimation,  did  the  General  persist  in  asking  him  how 
loHg  he  could  hold  out  ?  I  can  answer  only  from  the  documents 
which  have  been  published,  though  possibly  there  are  unpublished 
papers  which  might  explain  this  matter  more  satisfactorily.  The 
message  itself,  however,  is  almost  sufficient.  First  let  it  be  noted 
that  Sir  George  White  was  short  of  forage,  having  only  thirty-five 
days'  supply — that  is  to  say,  enough  to  last  till  the  4th  of  January— 
on  reduced  rations.  Now,  every  one  expected  in  the  early  days  of 
-the  siege  of  Ladysmith  that  the  garrison  of  twelve  thousand  men 
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would  contribute  not  a  little  to  effect  its  own  deliverance  by 
active  co-operation  with  the  relieving  force.  But  if  forage,  even  on 
reduced  rations,  would  only  last  until  the  4th  of  January,  in  what 
•condition  would  be  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  and  the 
draft  animals  of  the  whole  force,  if  called  upon  for  heavy  work  on  the 
12th  or  15th  of  January?  Was  this  a  consideration  which  a  com- 
mander in  Sir  Kedvers  Buller's  position  could  possibly  overlook  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  impartial  historian  fifty  years  hence 
will,  I  fear,  shake  his  head  over  this  message  of  ,Sir  George  White's. 
Respect  for  a  gallant  officer  who  has  done  good  service  to 
the  State  forbids  me  to  subject  it  to  such  an  analysis  as  any  like 
document  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Brodrick.  But  what  language  is  this  from  a  general  in  command  of 
twelve  thousand  British  troops  ?  '  I  believe  I  can  defend  Ladysmith 
while  my  provisions  last.  Enemy  learns  every  plan  of  operation 
I  form,  and  I  cannot  discover  source/  '  I  must  reserve  myself  for 
one  or  two  big  efforts  to  co-operate  with  the  relieving  force/  '  It 
will  be  the  greatest  help  to  Ladysmith  if  relieving  force  maintain 
-closest  touch  with  the  enemy/  What  do  these  sentences  mean  if 
not  '  I  can  form  no  plan ;  I  can  attempt  no  enterprise ;  I  am  not  sure 
•even  of  holding  my  own  unless  you  stand  by  me '  ?  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  man  who  has  confidence  in  himself. 

Is  it  surprising  that  when  Sir  Redvers  Buller  thought  it  his 
military  duty  to  withdraw  his  force  from  the  closest  touch  with  the 
enemy,  he  should  have  looked  upon  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith  as  a 
probable  consequence  ?  But  Sir  Redvers  himself  never  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  his  troops  after  far  severer  trials  than  those  which  had 
been  endured  by  Sir  George  White  up  to  the  1st  of  December;  and 
therefore  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
failure  from  his  subordinate's  shoulders. 

It  is  interesting,  moreover,  to  note  the  -change  of  tone  wrought  in 
"Sir  George  White  by  the  now  celebrated  heliogram.  His  spirit  is 
spurred  into  activity  at  once.  'I  can  make  food  last  for  much 
longer  than  a  month  and  will  not  think  of  making  terms  until  I  am 
forced.  .  .  .  The  losing  of  twelve  thousand  men  here  would  be  a 
very  heavy  blow  to  England.  We  must  not  yet  think  of  it/ 
Nothing  could  be  better;  and  yet  there  is  still  the  touch  of  nervous- 
ness and  of  diffidence  as  to  his  power  to  maintain  his  defence.  '  If  you 
lose  touch  of  enemy,  it  will  immensely  increase  his  opportunity  of 
crushing  me/ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Brodrick's  brave 
words  of  the  17th  of  July  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  meaningless. 
'  The  proposal  under  these  circumstances  after  one  failure  to  sur- 
render twelve  thousand  British  troops  without  another  blow  would, 
if  carried  out,  have  produced  a  disaster  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  country/  I  do  not  know  who  made  such  a  proposal, 
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but  assuredly  Sir  Kedvers  Buller  did  not.  That  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  should  not  be  aware  that  the  words  *  let  go '  bear  a 
peculiar  military  meaning,  and  that  he  should,  for  his  own  purposes, 
place  the  most  unfavourable  interpretation  upon  them,  are  circum- 
stances so  familiar  to  me  that  they  cause  me  no  surprise.  But 
Mr.  Brodrick's  next  sentence  is  delicious  :  '  If  the  Government  had 
consented  to  it  [the  proposal  aforesaid]  it  would  have  brought  upon 
us  the  reproach  of  our  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation/  Consented  to  it!  Why,  it  was  no  thanks  to  the 
Government  that  the  Boers  did  not  capture  not  only  Ladysmith,  but 
Durban  and  Capetown  also,  before  there  was  a  chance  of  stopping 
them.  Moreover,  if  the  Boers  had  pressed  the  advantage  gained  over 
General  White  on  the  30th  of  October,  they  might  have  overwhelmed 
his  force  without  any  question  of  Government's  consent  or  dissent. 
I  earnestly  trust  that  this  will  be  remembered  as  a  reproach  to  this 
Government,  and  that  the  like  criminal  neglect  will  be  remembered  to 
the  reproach  of  any  future  Government  that  is  guilty  of  it,  to  be 
hurled  in  the  teeth  of  their  children's  children,  not  only  to  the 
third  and  fourth  but  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  generation. 

Sir  Kedvers  Buller  has  again  and  again  suggested  that,  instead  of 
particular  documents  selected  by  the  Government  for  their  own  ends-, 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  subjects  under  review  should  be 
published  in  full.  It  is  to  me,  personally,  no  matter  of  astonishment 
that  this  request  has  been  refused ;  indeed,  every  action  and  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Brodrick  conforms  so  exactly  with  former  precedent  as  to 
only  the  more  deeply  confirm  me  in  my  suspicions  regarding  the 
motives  of  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  confess  that 
I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  orders  were  given  or  what 
telegrams  sent  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  December, 
when  I  suppose  that,  on  Mr.  Brodrick's  theory,  he  was  still  suffering 
from  despair  and  loss  of  equanimity.  They  would  do  much  to  throw- 
light  upon  the  question ;  but  I  take  it  that  since  they  are  suppressed 
the  light  is  not  that  which  is  desired  by  Government.  We  must 
be  content  with  what  we  can  get,  and  pass  on  to  the  telegrams  which 
Mr.  Brodrick,  after  much  pressure,  has  at  last  been  induced  to 
publish. 

The  whole  incident  of  Spion  Kop  I  pass  over,  since  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  passed  final  judgment  on  it  with  the  words  '  I  blame 
myself  most.'  It  is,  however,  curious  that  this  General,  whom  the 
Government  would  represent  as  liable  to  despondency  and  confusion, 
closes  his  first  report  of  the  evacuation  of  Spion  Kop  on  the  26th  of 
January  with  these  words  :  '  I  mean  to  have  one  more  try  at  Lady- 
smith,  though  I  fear  that  a  portion  of  my  force  is  not  in  good 
spirits.'  Evidently  the  General  was  not  dispirited  even  though 
some  of  his  troops  might  be.  Thereupon  ensued  an  exchange  of 
messages  which  is  rather  remarkable. 
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Lord  Roberts,  in  acknowledging  this  report,  telegraphed  as  follows 
on  the  26th  of  January  : 

Unless  you  feel  fairly  confident  of  being  able  to  relieve  Ladysmith  from 
Potgieter's  Drift,  would  it  not  be  better  to  postpone  the  attempt  until  I  am  in  the 
Orange  Free  State — I  am  hopeful  of  having  sufficient  transport  to  enable  me  to 
move  on  or  about  the  oth  of  February  ?  If  White  can  hold  out  and  your  position 
is  secure,  the  presence  of  my  force  on  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  should  cause 
the  enemy  to  lessen  their  hold  on  Natal,  and  thus  make  your  task  easier.  IleportvS 
from  Boer  camp  report  their  being  fagged  and  unable  to  cope  with  our  artillery 
fire.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  desirable  to  maintain  as  bold  a  front  as  possible 
for  the  next  ten  days. 

On  the  28th  of  January  Lord  Roberts  sent  a  further  telegram  in 
the  following  words : 

Please  let  me  know  exactly  what  your  plan  is  for  the  next  try  to  relieve 
Ladysmith,  and  about  what  date  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to  commence 
operations.  I  am  deeply  anxious  that  Ladysmith  should  be  relieved,  but  unless 
you  consider  that  you  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  it  would,  I  think,  be 
infinitely  better  for  many  reasons  for  you  to  remain  on  the  defensive  behind  the 
Tugela,  until  the  operations  I  am  about  to  undertake  have  produced  the  effect 
which  I  hope  for. 

To  this  Sir  Redvers  replied  giving  details  of  his  plan,  and  adding 
that  he  hoped  to  attack  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  which  time  he 
expected  that  a  Horse  Artillery  battery  would  have  arrived  from 
India.  He  concluded  with  the  following  words  : 

The  death  rate  in  Ladysmith  is  now  eight  to  ten  a  day,  and  their  hospital 
stores  have  run  out ;  so  delay  is  objectionable.  I  feel  fairly  confident  of  success 
this  time,  as  I  believe  the  enemy  had  a  severe  lesson  last  week  and  are  very 
disheartened,  while  we  are  all  right.  One  can  never  safely  attempt  to  prophesy, 
but  so  far  as  my  exertions  can,  humanly  speaking,  conduce  to  the  desired  end, 
I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  I  shall  in  no  case  compromise  my  force. 

Finally  on  the  4th  of  February  Sir  Redvers  received,  apparently 
by  special  messenger,  a  letter  from  Lord  Roberts  dated  the  26th  of 
January,  reiterating  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  his  telegram  of  that 
day  as  follows  : 

I  recognise  what  a  very  difficult  operation  you  are  engaged  in,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  beyond  measure  to  hear  that  you  had  succeeded  in  relieving  Ladysmith. 
You  will  now  know  from  my  telegram  of  to-day  that,  if  you  are  not  confident  of 
forcing  your  way  there,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  better  that  you  should  abandon 
the  attempt  until  I  am  in  the  Orange  Free  State ;  but  I  consider  it  most  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  retirement  from  the  line  of  the  Tugela,  for,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  telegram,  reports  from  the  Boer  camp  point  to  the  enemy  being  harassed  by 
the  strain  thrown  on  them,  as  they  feel  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  our  artillery 
fire. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  15th  of  December,  when 
Sir  George  White  had  by  his  own  account  fifty -five  days'  provisions, 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  proposed  to  resume  active  operations  towards  the 
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Orange  Free  State,  taking  up  defensive  positions  in  Natal.  The- 
Government  forbade  this,  as  entailing  for  a  necessary  consequence 
the  surrender  of  Lady  smith.  On  the  26th  of  January,  when  the 
provisions  in  Lady  smith,  according  to  our  present  information,  had 
been  reduced  to  fourteen  days'  stock,  Lord  Koberts  strongly  urged 
Sir  Kedvers  Buller  to  remain  on  the  defensive  for  ten  days,  until 
his  movement  towards  the  Orange  Free  State  should  have  made 
itself  felt.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Koberts  differed  from  the- 
Government  as  to  the  effect  of  an  advance  in  that  quarter  ;  and  this 
inclines  me  to  doubt  whether  the  Government  consulted  its  military 
advisers  before  sending  Sir  Kedvers  Buller  its  telegram  of  the  16th 
of  December.  On  the  28th  of  January,  when  the  provisions  in 
Ladysmith  had  been  reduced  to  twelve  days'  supply,  Lord  Roberts 
repeated  the  same  injunction,  and  he  further  despatched  a  messenger 
who  arrived  with  it  on  the  4th  of  February,  when  the  said  provisions 
had  sunk  to  five  days'  supply.  Finally  he  did  not  himself  arrive  on 
the  Modder  Kiver  until  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  provisions  at 
Ladysmith,  by  our  present  information,  should  have  been  exhausted, 
nor  did  his  advance  begin  until  the  llth.  Plainly  this  is  a  state  of 
affairs  which  requires  the  publication  of  further  papers  to  become 
intelligible. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 
'  The  death  rate  in  Ladysmith,'  he  says,  '  is  now  eight  to  ten  a  day, 
and  their  hospital  stores  have  run  out,  so  that  delay  is  objection- 
able.' This  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  He  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  one  can  never  prophesy  safely,  but  that  humanly 
speaking  he  can  promise  not  to  compromise  his  force.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  either  Lord  Koberts  had  ordered  Sir  Kedvers  not 
to  compromise  his  force  (as  he  very  easily  might)  or  that  Sir  Redvers 
had  voluntarily  offered  that  condition  to  obtain  freedom  of  action. 

To  Lord  Roberts's  letter  received  on  the  4th  of  February, 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  replied  at  once  : 

White  keeps  a  stiff  upper  lip,  but  some  of  those  under  him  are  desponding. 
He  calculates  he  has  now  seven  thousand  effectives.  They  are  eating  their  horses 
and  have  very  little  else.  He  expects  to  be  attacked  in  force  this  week,  and 
though  he  affects  to  be  confident  I  doubt  if  he  really  is.  He  has  begged  me  to 
keep  the  enemy  off  him  and  this  [the  italics  are  mine]  I  can  only  do  by  pegging 
away.  ...  I  do  not  think  a  move  into  the  Free  State  will  much  affect  our 
position  here.  If  you  would  tell  me  how  you  propose  to  advance  on  Bloemfontein 
— from  where,  that  is — I  should  be  better  able  to  say  what  I  could  do. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Redvers  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
Lord  Roberts's  projected'movements ;  and,  though  it  was  certainly 
for  Lord  Roberts  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  revealed  to  him 
or  not,  it  was  obviously  less  easy  for  Sir  Redvers  to  interpret  con- 
ditional orders  without  full  knowledge  of  his  chiefs  intentions. 

Having  wrung  what  was  plainly  a  reluctant  assent  from  Lord? 
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Koberts,  Sir  Kedvers  proceeded  to  make  his  attack  on  Vaal  Krantz, 
and  on  the  6th  of  February  he  sent  the  following  report : 

I  have  pierced  the  enemy's  line  after  a  fight  lasting  all  of  yesterday  without 
many  casualties,  and  I  now  hold  the  hill  which  divides  their  positions,  and  which 
will  give  me  access  to  Ladysmith  plain,  if  I  can  advance.  I  shall  then  be  ten 
miles  from  White,  with  but  one  place  for  enemy  to  stand  between  us.  I  must, 
however,  drive  back  enemy  either  on  my  right  or  left  to  get  my  artillery  and 
stores  on  to  the  plain.  It  is  an  operation  which  will  cost  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  men,  and  I  am  not  confident  though  hopeful  I  can  do  it.  The 
question  is  how  would  such  a  loss  affect  your  plans,  and  do  you  think  the  chance 
of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  worth  the  risk  ?  It  is  the  only  possible  way  to  relieve 
White,  and  if  I  give  up  this  chance  I  know  no  other. 

The  intent  of  this  telegram  is  obvious  enough.  Sir  Redvers 
had  only  with  difficulty  received  permission  to  continue  *  pegging 
away'  on  condition  that  he  did  not  compromise  his  force.  This 
telegram  shows  that  he  could  no  longer  undertake  not  to  com- 
promise his  force  if  the  attack  at  Vaal  Krantz  were  pressed.  He 
therefore,  as  in  duty  bound,  reported  the  fact,  asking  how  the 
situation  might  affect  his  chiefs  plans. 

The  answer  was 

Ladysmith  must  be  relieved  even  at  the  cost  you  expect.  I  should  certainly 
persevere,  and  my  hope  is  that  the  enemy  will  be  so  severely  punished  as  to  enable 
you  to  withdraw  White's  garrison  without  great  difficulty.  Let  troops  know  that 
in  their  hands  is  the  honour  of  the  Empire,  and  that  of  their  success  I  have  no 
possible  doubt. 

These  are  brave  words,  well  calculated  to  win  the  applause  of 
newspapers  and  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  will 
occur  to  the  impartial  historian  fifty  years  hence  that  they  might 
have  been  more  profitably  uttered  on  the  26th  of  January  than  on 
the  6th  of  February.  He  will,  moreover,  be  strengthened  in  this 
view  by  Lord  Roberts's  own  account  of  the  transaction  in  his 
published  despatch  of  the  16th  of  February,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

Since  the  date  of  my  former  letter  important  events  have  occurred  in  Natal. 
As  your  lordship  is  aware,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  telegraphed  to  me  on  the  29th  of 
January  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  drift  to  the  east  of  Spion  Kop,  and  that  in 
view  of  the  objections  to  further  delay  in  relieving  Ladysmith  [not  a  word  to 
indicate  who  suggested  delay]  he  proposed  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  by  that  route, 
as  soon  as  the  Horse  Artillery  battery  had  reached  him  from  India,  without 
waiting  to  see  what  effect  my  intended  operations  in  the  Orange  Free  State  might 
produce  on  the  force  opposed  to  him. 

On  the  6th  of  February  I  received  a  telegram  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
reporting  that  he  had  pierced  the  enemy's  lines  and  could  hold  the  hill  which 
divided  their  position,  but  that  to  drive  back  the  enemy  on  either  flank,  and  thus 
give  his  artillery  access  to  the  Ladysmith  plain  ten  miles  from  Sir  George  White's 
position,  would  cost  him  from  two  to  three  thousand  men,  and  that  success  was 
doubtful.  General  Buller  inquired  [not  a  word  to  indicate  that  it  might  be  his 
duty  to  inquire]  if  I  thought  that  the  chance  of  relieving  Ladysmith  was  worth  such 
a  risk  [his  actual  words  were,  '  The  question  is  how  would  such  a  loss  affect  your 
plans,  and  do  you  think  the  chance  of  relieving  Ladysmith  worth  the  risk  ? '].  On 
the  same  day  I  replied  that  Ladysmith  must  be  relieved  even  at  the  cost  anticipated. 
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I  urged  Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  persevere,  and  desired  him  to  point  out  to  his 
troops  that  the  honour  of  the  Empire  was  in  their  hands,  and  assured  them 
that  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  being  successful. 

I  fancy  that  after  reading  the  telegrams  transcribed  above  the 
impartial  historian  will  ask  himself  whether  it  was  not  Sir  Eedvers 
who  urged  Lord  Koberts  to  persevere  rather  than  the  converse. 
I  think  also  that  he  will  look  askance  at  a  later  passage  in  Roberts's 
despatch  already  quoted,  and  wonder  what  was  the  story  that 
underlay  the  final  and  successful  effort  to  relieve  Ladysmith. 

On  the  9th  of  February  General  Buller  reported  that  he  found  himself  not 
strong  enough  to  relieve  Ladysmith  without  reinforcements,  and  that  with  the 
force  at  his  disposal  he  regarded  the  operation  upon  which  he  was  engaged  as 
impracticable.  As  Sir  Charles  Warren  confirms  the  views  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
I  have  informed  the  latter  that,  though  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  his 
dispositions,  or  to  stop  his  harassing  the  Boers  as  much  as  possible,  my  original 
instructions  must  hold  good. 

Are  we  to  infer  that  the  instructions  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
were  again  repeated,  and  that  until  Sir  Charles  Warren  added  his 
representations  to  those  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Lord  Roberts  did 
manifest  a  wish  to  interfere  with  his  dispositions  and  to  stop  his 
harassing  the  Boers  as  much  as  possible — his  £  pegging  away,'  to  use 
his  own  phrase  ?  I  envy  the  future  historian  his  access  to  the  secret 
documents  which  will  clear  up  the  mystery.  Meanwhile  I  fancy 
that  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  choice  of  this 
or  that  point  for  assailing  the  terrible  position  at  Colenso  which 
determined  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  nor  even  Lord  Roberts's  brilliant 
advance  upon  Bloemfontein  (for  the  Free  Staters  withdrawn  from 
before  Ladysmith  to  meet  it  were  at  once  replaced  by  fresh  Boers 
from  the  Transvaal),  but  the  policy  of  '  pegging  away '  which  was 
advocated  and  practised  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  against  the  inclination 
of  his  chief. 

Let  me  utterly  disclaim  any  wish  or  pretension  to  insinuate  that 
Lord  Roberts  was  wrong  in  any  of  the  orders  that  he  gave  to  Sir 
Redvers  Buller.  That  would  be  the  height  of  impertinence,  and 
I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  any  such  imputation.  But  even 
granting  that  Lord  Roberts  did  make  mistakes,  as  of  course  being 
human  he  did,  what  of  that  ?  '  To  say  that  he  made  mistakes  is  to 
say  that  he  made  war'  says  Napier  of  Wellington,  and  every  sensible 
man  knows  it.  Bat  why  is  the  Government  so  intent  upon  fastening 
mistakes  upon  Sir  Redvers  Buller  only  ?  Cannot  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
be  vindicated  without  injury  to  Lord  Roberts,  or,  in  other  words, 
cannot  Lord  Roberts's  reputation  take  care  of  itself  without  the 
coddling  of  Government?  If  not,  the  country  has  most  assuredly 
been  defrauded  of  100,000£.  I,  for  my  part,  should  be  loth  to  believe 
this.  Yet  by  its  action  the  Government  is  constantly  placing  Lord 
Roberts  in  a  false  position.  What  would  have  been  easier,  for 
instance,  when  the  press  assailed  the  reappointment  of  Sir  Redvers 
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Bailer  at  Aldershot,  than  for  the  Government  to  have  answered  boldly : 
4  This  appointment  is  approved  by  our  chosen  Commander-in-Chlef, 
who  has  our  entire  confidence  and  we  mean  to  stand  by  it.'  Instead 
of  which  Mr.  Brodrick  whimpered,  '  Oh !  please !  it  is  such  a  little 
appointment,  only  two  years/  And  then,  instead  of  supporting  his 
chosen  Commander-in-Chief,  he  fell  to  bullying  his  selected  scape- 
goat. 

I  repeat  that,  meagre  as  are  the  documents  now  open  to  us,  I 
perceive,  rightly  or  wrongly,  all  the  signs  of  an  old  and  discreditable 
game  which  has  been  played  by  successive  Governments  for  two  cen- 
turies. I  have  not  searched  into  the  cases  of  Byng,  Fowke,  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  Clinton,  Warren  Hastings,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  without  learning  some- 
thing of  such  matters.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Government  is 
made  up  of  upright  and  honourable  gentlemen.  Undoubtedly  it  is  ; 
and  assuredly  Mr.  Brodrick  in  private  life  is  an  upright,  courteous, 
and  honourable  gentleman.  So  likewise  was  William  Pitt ;  and  yet  he 
abandoned  Warren  Hastings,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey 
to  disgraceful  persecution,  although  Grey  fortunately  proved  to  be  too 
strong  for  him.  Since  I  have  mentioned  Howe  and  Burgoyne,  let  me, 
to  remove  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  repudiate  all  idea  of 
associating  any  living  Minister's  name  with  that  of  Germaine.  It 
is  rather  the  weak  violence  of  Newcastle,  who  was  not  without  his 
virtues,  than  the  calculating  rascality  of  Lord  George  which  is  appa- 
rent in  the  present  case.  An  old  saying  teaches  us  that  most  of  the 
mischief  in  this  world  arises  not  from  vice  but  from  cowardice  ;  and 
certain  it  is  that  there  are  strains  which  the  moral  fibre  of  the  party 
politician  is  unable  to  withstand.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  no  party 
man.  No  student  of  our  military  history  can  help  abominating  the 
name  of  party ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  add  the  peculiar  vices  of  the 
party  politician  to  those  which  belong  to  my  own  profession. 

Lastly  (since  even  the  obscurest  individual  must  guard  himself 
against  possible  imputations),  may  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  have 
written  this  paper  entirely  of  my  own  motion  and  prompted  by  no 
personal  motives  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Devonshire  men  hang 
together,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  that  both  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  and  I 
are  Devonshire  men ;  and  anyone  who  cares  to  know  it  is  welcome 
to  the  information  that  I  have  known  Sir  Kedvers  from  my  boyhood 
upwards.  But  I  am  far  too  jealous  for  my  county  to  wish  that  any 
man  who  has  disgraced  it  shall  be  spared  for  a  moment;  I  should 
much  prefer  to  see  him  hanged,  whoever  he  might  be.  Sir  Kedvers, 
as  far  as  this  present  paper  is  concerned,  is  to  me  no  more  than  the 
latest  of  a  long  list  of  military  scapegoats  who  have  been  branded 
with  the  sins  of  careless  and  inefficient  Governments ;  and  this  ques- 
tion of  scapegoats  is  not  a  personal  but  a  national  one.  As  long 
as  Governments  are  permitted  without  penalty  to  drift  into  wars 
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unprepared,  as  the  present  Government  did  in  October  1899,  and  to 
lay  the  blame  on  their  Generals,  so  long  shall  we  live  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  national  peril.  Possibly  it  is  less  any  particular 
Government  than  the  system  which  is  at  fault,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
said  ;  but  in  that  case  can  nothing  be  done  to  adapt  that  system  to 
our  military  needs  ?  Two  centuries  of  bitter  experience  have  proved 
it  to  be  damnable  for  all  military  purposes ;  surely  it  is  time  at  least 
to  attempt  some  amendment  of  it.  Is  the  evil  precedent  of  Byng 
eternally  to  dominate  us  ?  If  Ministers  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
be  advised  on  military  matters  by  their  military  counsellors,  which  is 
the  true  root  of  all  the  evil,  is  it  too  much  to  insist  that  they  shall 
instruct  themselves  at  least  in  the  alphabet  of  war?  Or  must  we 
wait  for  a  day  of  wrath,  of  which  some  new  Voltaire  will  write : 
4 II  est  bon  de  tuer  de  temps  en  temps  un  Ministre  pour  encourager 
les  autres '  ? 

J.   W.    FORTESCUE. 
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So  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  published  reports  of  these 
operations,  both  as  to  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Boers  and  the 
strength  in  which  they  were  held,  that,  now  that  peace  is  happily 
concluded,  I  think  a  statement  of  what  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation may  be  interesting,  and  possibly  of  importance  to  the  British 
public. 

I  would  first  premise  that  I  have  no  bias  on  either  side ;  no  desire 
to  attack  or  to  defend  anyone,  only  to  tell  what  I  saw,  and  what  I 
know  to  be  the  facts.  Though  a  Grerman  by  birth,  and  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Grerman  Army,  I  have  lived  in  England,  and  have 
many  friends  here.  I  have  also  resided  eight  years  in  the  Transvaal, 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading  men  there.  I  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Transvaal  Government 
to  pacify  Johannesburg  after  the  Jameson  Kaid  and  prevent  the 
further  spilling  of  blood  in  that  abortive  affair,  in  which  object  we 
were  happily  successful.  I  mention  this  only  to  show  that  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  Boers,  and  know  their  strong  points  and 
their  weak  ones. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  war  is  a  thrice-told  one,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  bring  out, 
Undoubtedly  the  Boers  were  led  into  their  disastrous  undertaking 
by  the  following  inducements,  and  not  least  by  that  which  I  have 
placed  No.  4  in  the  list : 

(1)  Their   overmastering   desire   to  establish   a   United   Dutch 
Commonwealth  in  South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi. 

(2)  Their  belief  that  only  so  could   they  put  an  end   to   the 
intrigues  of  the  Eand  capitalists. 

(3)  The  positive  assurances  they  received  that  they   would  be 
joined   in   their   enterprise   by   at   least   40,000  to  50,000  of  the 
Cape  Dutch. 

(4)  Their   reliance   on   European   intervention  in  case  of  war. 
The  certainty  of  this  had  been  constantly  insisted  on  by  their  envoy, 
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Dr.  Leyds,  who  was  purposely  misled  by  more  astute  diplomatists 
than  himself.  For  instance,  that  very  clever  man,  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  assured  him  of  help.  This  gentleman 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many, which  ran  very  high,  would  compel  the  Government  to> 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Boers.  Once  Germany  and  England 
were  embroiled,  France  would  back  out,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Eussia,  be  free  to  deal  with  Germany.  But  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  too  clever  to  walk  into  such  a  trap.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  October  1897,  a  most  emphatic  warning  was  sent  to 
President  Kruger  that  Germany  would  not  on  any  account  what- 
ever allow  herself  to  become  involved  in  any  quarrel  between 
England  and  the  Transvaal,  and  that  he  was  not  to  believe  the 
information  supplied  to  him  by  Dr.  Leyds.  This  warning  was 
conveyed  to  the  President,  and  delivered  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  twelve  members  of  the  Volksraad,  by  a  friend  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  at  the  request  and  on  the  authority  of  the  present 
German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  von  Kichthofen, 
who  had  worked  with  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt  for  thirteen  years,  and 
appreciated  the  English  character  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
President,  however,  as  we  know,  disregarded  the  warning,  and  still 
continued  to  place  implicit  trust  in  his  emissary's  information,  with 
disastrous  results  to  his  country  and  himself. 

The  unfortunate  individual  who  conveyed  the  warning  to  deaf 
ear?,  and  minds  set  on  a  foregone  conclusion,  henceforth  was  looked  on 
at  Pretoria  as  an  enemy  of  the  Transvaal  and  a  friend  to  England. 

(5)  The  last  point,  which  I  believe  weighed  very  heavily  in 
the  scale  of  war,  was  the  Boers'  long  acquaintance  with  the  vacil- 
lating policy  of  England  in  South  Africa.  None  of  them  believed — 
and  I  know  I  am  stating  the  fact — that,  if  they  made  a  big  fight 
for  independence,  England  would  see  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

Besides  all  this,  they  never  dreamed,  any  more  than  the  English 
themselves,  that  the  British  Colonies  would  rally  so  enthusiastically 
to  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country.  Possibly,  had  they  known,  it 
might  have  given  them  pause.  I  confess  frankly  that  I  believed 
in  the  justice  of  the  Boer  cause,  and  I  joined  in  their  fight  for 
freedom  and  independence,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then.  Perhaps  one's 
views  are  somewhat  modified  now  by  fuller  knowledge.  In  many 
respects  it  was  a  gallant  fight  against  long  odds,  though  the  Boers 
of  course  were  greatly  helped  by  the  nature  of  their  country,  and 
still  more  by  the  astounding  blunders  of  their  opponents. 

The  Boer  on  the  defensive  is  superb ;  on  the  offensive  he  is  an 
absolute  failure.  Firstly,  because  most  of  them  lack  the  courage  to 
attack,  except  in  overwhelming  strength;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
Boer  forces  are  without  discipline  or  military  organisation.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  English  army  would  have  been  swept  out  of 
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Natal  long  before  the  reinforcements  arrived.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  the  English  generals  understood  the  character  and  methods  of 
their  enemy,  or  known  anything  of  his  country,  the  war  would  have 
been  ended  two  years  sooner. 

Next,  as  to  the  number  of  Boers  and  Cape  Dutch  who  actually 
;ook  part  in  the  fighting.  About  this  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy and  many  misstatements  made,  but  I  believe  the  following 
igures  are  fairly  accurate. 

The  fighting  men,  amongst  whom  quite  young  lads  are  included, 
did  not  number  more  than  60,000  in  the  two  Kepublics. 

It  was  believed  in  Pretoria  that  at  least  40,000  Cape  Dutch 
would  join  them  as  soon  as  fighting  commenced ;  indeed,  they  were 
promised  that  number,  but  not  more  than  12,000  kept  their  word. 

It  may  therefore  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  Boer  forces  never 
exceeded  a  total  of  75,000  men,  including  the  small  German,  French, 
Irish,  and  other  commandoes  that  joined  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  The  number  of  foreigners  who  joined  after  the  com- 
mencement was  insignificant,  and  has  been  very  much  exaggerated 
in  the  press.  Of  these  75,000  men,  10,000  were  always  away  on 
leave.  Discipline,  as  has  been  said,  was  very  lax,  and,  indeed,  very 
difficult  to  enforce,  and  considerably  more  than  double  this  number 
absented  themselves  without  leave.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not 
over-anxious  to  risk  their  lives  in  battle,  and  in  the  second  were 
much  concerned  about  their  farms  and  cattle,  so  they  preferred  to 
stay  away  from  commando,  and  to  pay  the  penalty  for  so  doing  if 
they  were  caught. 

It  is  therefore  correct  to  say  that  never  at  any  period  of  the  war 
were  there  more  than  35,000  men  actually  under  arms  at  the  same 
time. 

This  weakness  of  their  enemy  was  never,  I  believe,  realised  by  the 
English  generals  ;  probably  they  were  misled  by  the  great  mobility 
of  the  Boers,  by  which  they  were  enabled  so  rapidly  to  concentrate 
their  forces  at  a  given  point.  Moreover  the  English  Intelligence 
Department  was  lamentably  inefficient,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  though  no  doubt  it  improved  somewhat  in  the  later  stages. 
Why,  Sir  Kedvers  Buller  in  his  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Colenso,  says  :  '  Twenty  thousand 
men,  I  consider,  faced  us  to-day/  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  more  than 
5,000  Boers  were  on  the  Colenso  position  that  day,  and  of  these  only 
1,500  were  in  the  fighting  line!  The  rest  were  sitting  behind  the 
rocks  drinking  coffee  and  smoking. 

Again,  in  his  despatch  written  after  Spion  Kop,  in  which  he 
so  severely  censured  Sir  Charles  Warren  for  his  dilatory  execution  of 
tiie  turning  movement  entrusted  to  him,  he  says  that  whereas  when 
he  gave  the  order  to  move  there  was  only  4,000  Boers  in  front  of 
lim,  this  number  was  increased  to  15,000  by  this  delay! 
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In  all  Natal  there  were  13,000  Boers  at  this  time.  Of  these 
6,000  were  round  Ladysmith,  5,000  at  Colenso,  and  2,000  scattered 
in  small  commandoes  along  the  Upper  Tugela  as  far  as  Van  Reenen's 
Pass.  So  that  the  whole  line  from  Colenso  to  Van  Reenen's  Pass,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  was  held  by  no  more  than  7,000  men. 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  about  one-half  of  the  6,000  round 
Ladysmith  were,  at  times,  available  to  reinforce  the  Tugela  line. 

The  English  Intelligence  Department  was  apparently  very  ill 
informed  as  to  the  Boer  armaments  in  Pretoria,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  large  sums  of  money  expended  to  obtain  information. 

The  Boers  made  no  great  secret  of  their  warlike  preparations, 
and  this  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  about  six  months  before  the- 
war,  a  director  of  one  of  the  most  important  mines  on  the  Rand  and 
myself  were  shown  over  the  arsenal  at  Pretoria  by  Major  Erasmus, 
and  saw  the  vast  accumulation  of  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  all  kinds  they  had  collected.  It  would  have  been  quite 
easy  for  an  agent  of  the  English  Government  to  have  done  likewise, 
and  why  in  the  name  of  common-sense  wasn't  it  done  ? 

One  more  instance  of  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  and  I  have  done.  Though  Natal  had  been  a  British 
colony  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  but  very  many,  no  map  of 
the  Upper  Tugela,  and  the  country  lying  between  it  and  Ladysmithr 
was  in  existence.  Had  such  a  map  been  forthcoming,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Generals  Buller  and  Warren  to  make  the 
dreadful  blunders  they  did. 

All  these  are  preliminaries,  but  they  have  very  important  bear- 
ings on  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war. 

When  the  Boer  forces  were  mobilised,  a  short  time  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  I  was  in  Johannesburg,  and  with  the  commando 
from  that  place  was  hurried  off  to  the  Natal  border  with  all  speed. 

Sir  George  White  with  his  12,000  men  having  been  securely 
locked  up  in  Ladysmith,  which  he  should  never  have  attempted  to 
hold,  General  Joubert  set  out  with  6,000  men  to  overrun  Southern 
Natal,  and  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1899.  On  the  21st  he  had  got  as  far  south  as  the  Mooi 
River,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Boers  ran  high,  for  they  were  pretty 
near  Pietermaritzburg,  and  the  way  seemed  open  to  them  to  the  sea. 
But  on  the  23rd  General  Hildyard  attacked  them  at  Willow  Grange, 
and  though  the  action  was  by  no  means  decisive,  it  was  sufficiently 
so  for  the  burghers,  who  hastily  retreated  in  a  state  of  scare.  Their 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  gravest  augury  for  the- 
ultimate  success  of  their  enterprise,  for  how  could  they  hope  to  win 
South  Africa  if  they  were  incapable  of  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
fled  in  panic  at  the  very  first  check  ? 

Talking  the  affair  over  with  several  of  the  commandants,  and 
pointing  out  how  serious-  a  blow  such  conduct  must  be  to  their 
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hopes,  the  answer  universally  was,  «  Oh,  this  is  nothing.  By-and-by 
the  English  will  attack  us ;  then  you  will  see  our  burghers  are  no 
cowards.  Besides,  the  English  will  make  such  mistakes  as  now  may 
seem  incredible  to  you.' 

This  prophecy  has  proved  true.  The  Boers  have  fought  well 
behind  their  rocks  and  in  their  trenches ;  but  what  a  terrible  sum  of 
brave  English  fellows  have  lost  their  lives  by  the  blunders  of  their 
commanders,  who  time  after  time  failed  to  recognise  the  power  of 
the  Boers  in  a  strong  defensive  position. 

I  have  said,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Boers 
fought  well  behind  their  defensive  works;  but  they,  like  all  un- 
disciplined, and  some  disciplined,  troops,  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
panic  during  a  night  attack.  Witness  what  took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  December,  1899,  when  the  gallant  attack  on  Lombard's 
Kop  and  its  '  Long  Tom '  proved  so  successful.  The  panic  this  caused 
amongst  the  burghers  is  almost  beyond  belief,  for  they  fled  in  all 
directions.  I  was  present  myself,  arriving  on  the  scene  after  the 
gun  had  been  destroyed,  and  out  of  the  whole  Heidelberg,  Klip 
Eiver,  commando  of  500  men,  all  we  could  rally  to  retake  the 
battery  were  nine  men!  I  firmly  believe  that,  had  Sir  George 
White  organised  a  night  attack  in  sufficient  force,  he  could  have 
broken  through  the  Boer  lines  with  ease  and  crumpled  up  the 
attack. 

On  General  Joubert's  hasty  retreat  from  the  South  my 
commando  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  Tugela.  Then  came  the  fateful 
loth  of  December,  when  the  battle  of  Colenso  was  fought.  Scarcely 
a  battle  though,  rather  a  slaughter  of  brave  but  helpless  men. 

The  Boer  position  was  well  chosen  on  a  rocky  ridge,  about 
seventy  feet  high.  In  front  of  it,  at  a  distance  varying  from 
200  to  400  yards,  ran  the  Tugela,  a  swift  broad  stream  between 
absolutely  precipitous  banks,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
obviously  impassable  to  troops,  except  by  bridging,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  enemy  to  oppose  the  passage  ! 

There  were  originally  two  bridges  over  the  river,  but  one,  the 
railway  bridge,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  fire;  the  other,  a 
waggon  bridge,  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  one  waggon  at  a  time,  was 
fully  commanded  by  the  Boer  guns. 

The  ridge  itself  was  very  steep,  and  over  all  its  face  were  great 
boulders,  which  no  man  could  climb  except  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Behind  the  ridge  was  a  valley,  and  beyond  this  a  hill  running 
nearly  parallel  to  it.  Behind  this  second  hill  were  the  Boer 
laagers.  Neither  on  the  ridge  itself,  nor  at  the  foot  of  it,  as  Sir  A.  Conan 
Doyle  has  erroneously  stated  in  his  '  Great  Boer  War,'  were  there 
any  trenches.  The  Boers  simply  lay  behind  the  boulders. 

They  had  but  few  guns  mounted,  and  General  Botha,  who  was  in 
command,  General  Lucas  Meyer  having  left  on  urgent  business  for 
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Pretoria,  built  several  forts,  and  placed  therein  tree-trunks  to 
imitate  guns.  This  was  to  draw  the  British  fire,  which  it  success- 
fully did. 

Throughout  the  14th  the  Boer  position,  including  the  sham 
batteries,  was  furiously  bombarded,  without  any  casualties  resulting ; 
the  burghers  meanwhile  sitting  behind  the  rocks  or  in  their  laagers 
behind  the  hill,  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  in  perfect  security. 
Of  course  no  reply  was  made  by  the  Boers  either  with  gun  or  rifle,  as 
they  did  not  wish  to  reveal  their  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  as  day  broke,  we  watched  the  long 
lines  of  the  British  force  advancing  over  the  wide  plain  which  rises 
gently  from  the  Tugela  for  a  distance  of  about  5,000  yards,  and  is  as 
smooth  almost  as  a  glacis.  On  they  came  in  serried  ranks  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  moving  as  steadily  as  though  on  a 
parade  ground. 

General  Buller  had  under  his  command  five  batteries  of  field 
artillery  (thirty  guns),  sixteen  naval  guns,  3,000  cavalry,  and  16,000 
infantry,  and  against  him,  perched  up  behind  the  rocks,  were  1,500 
riflemen ! 

Surely  he  was  not  going  to  attack  the  impossible  Colenso 
position,  even  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  this  ?  But  he 
was,  and  it  seemed  to  us  who  watched  that  he  must  have  suddenly 
gone  mad. 

The  artillery  kept  up  a  terrific  fire,  but  without  effect  — all  it  did 
was  to  make  a  deafening  noise. 

In  front  of  the  Tugela,  i.e.  on  the  English  side,  was  a  deep 
donga,  running  almost  parallel  to  the  Boer  position  and  distant 
from  it  about  2,000  yards.  Into  this  the  artillery  and  infantry  dis- 
-appeared  for  a  time.  Suddenly,  whilst  we  watched  with  breathless 
surprise,  twelve  guns  came  out  of  the  donga  on  our  side  at  full  gallop, 
halted  at  about  1,100  yards  in  front  of  us,  and  unlimbered. 

It  was  cruel  and  pitiable  to  watch,  for  before  the  brave  gunners, 
who  had  been  brought  there  to  their  death,  could  fire  more  than 
a  round  each  from  two  of  their  guns,  the  rain  of  death  descended 
on  them,  and  men  and  horses  were  laid  low. 

Now  some  infantry  regiments  advanced  out  of  the  donga,  and 
lying  down  and  firing,  and  then  creeping  on,  got  to  within  about 
800  yards  of  our  position.  Further  than  this  they  could  not  get, 
dauntless  as  they  were,  in  face  of  the  fire  that  met  them. 

The  story  of  the  gallant  attempt  to  recover  the  guns  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  Probably  it  will  live  in  English  memories  as 
long  as  gallant  deeds  are  held  in  honour.  But  it  was  a  useless 
waste  of  life,  and  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  guns  might 
have  been  saved  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  Had  the  General 
had  his  wits  about  him,  he  could  have  held  the  donga  with  three 
or  four  of  his  regiments  which  had  not  come  under  fire,  and  not  a 
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Boer  could  have  approached  his  guns.  At  first  we  could  not  believe 
they  were  abandoned,  and  it  was  only  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
main  British  army  that  we  ventured  out  to  take  them. 

Whilst  this  storm  of  bullets  from  the  ridge  was  dealing  death 
and  destruction  amongst  the  gunners  and  the  infantry  that,  at  last, 
oame  to  their  support,  we,  in  the  Boer  position,  were  practically  in 
safety.  The  artillery  were  firing  over  our  heads,  and  the  rifle  fire 
fell  much  too  short,  most  of  the  bullets  striking  about  the  foot  of 
the  ridge.  Probably  both  men  and  officers  were  misled  by  the 
clearness  of  the  South  African  atmosphere,  in  which  distances  are 
apparently  diminished  by  one  half,  for  the  rifles,  we  were  afterwards 
told,  had  their  sights  put  up  to  only  400  yards.  By  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  an  order  was  passed  along  from  the  right  of 
the  Boer  line,  that  the  burghers  were  to  cease  firing,  as  it  was  an 
unchristian  and  inhuman  thing  to  continue  the  slaughter  of  men 
who  were  helpless  and  defenceless. 

This  is  a  fact  I  can  vouch  for,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem ; 
and  I  think  it  is  only  due  to  the  burghers  that  it  should  be  put  on 
record  to  the  great  credit  of  their  humanity  and  kindliness.  By 
this  time  the  beautiful  green  plain  below  us  was  strewn  with  dead 
and  wounded  men  in  khaki,  and  it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  so 
many  brave  lives  so  uselessly  sacrificed.  Uselessly  indeed,  and 
almost  wantonly,  for  I  repeat  again  most  emphatically  that  the 
Oolenso  position  was  an  impossible  one  to  take  by  direct  attack,  the 
river  being  impassable,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Boers  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Boer  loss  on  that  day  was  three  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
These  figures,  which  are  absolutely  authentic,  speak  for  themselves, 
and  need  no  further  comment. 

That  evening  I  was  sent  with  my  commando  as  escort  to 
fifteen  officers  and  146  men,  captured  in  the  donga  referred  to,  as 
far  as  Modderspruit,  en  route  to  Pretoria.  On  the  road  I  tried  to 
tuy  a  water-bottle  from  one  of  the  prisoners,  but  was  told  they  had 
leen  ordered  to  leave  their  bottles  behind  in  camp,  since  they  would 
find  plenty  of  water  in  the  Tugela  !  If  this  be  true,  no  wonder  the 
poor  fellows  suffered  so  much  from  thirst,  as  General  Bailer 
complained  in  his  despatch. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  attack  on  Colenso,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  fire  of  the  naval 
guns  on  the  railway  bridge.  The  pillars  were  of  hewn  stone,  and 
they  were  hit,  especially  the  middle  one,  dozens  of  times.  The 
girders  were  smashed,  and  the  whole  superstructure  toppled  down, 
but  where  the  shells  struck  the  stone  pillars  they  exploded  without 
eiect,  merely  making  indentations  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
Those  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  the  trains  are  running  over  them, 
so  there  must  have  been  something  defective  in  the  shells. 
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After  his  repulse  at  Colenso  on  the  15th  of  December,  General 
Buller  remained  quiet  in  his  camp  at  Chievely  till  the  10th  of  January, 
by  which  time  he  had  been  reinforced  by  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
division,  bringing  his  force  up  to  a  total  of  over  30,000  men  of  all 
arms.  His  artillery  too  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  he  was 
now  master  of  more  than  sixty  guns. 

The  Boer  leaders  expected  a  renewed  attack  on  Colenso,  but  even 
General  Buller  couldn't  fall  into  such  an  error  as  that  after  his  past 
experience.  Those  of  the  foreign  commando  who  had  some 
military  experience  fully  expected  he  would  make  his  next  attack 
higher  up  the  Tugela  opposite  Robinson's  Farm.  Here  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  south.  The  peninsula  formed  by  this- 
bend  is  perfectly  flat,  and  without  any  cover  on  it ;  it  is  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  by  about  one  and  a  half  deep,  and  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  it  are  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  which  were  not  occupied 
by  the  Boers.  On  the  southern  or  British  side  of  the  river  was  a 
long  ridge  of  some  height,  hidden  behind  which  the  whole  British 
army  could  have  advanced  unseen  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  river.  Across  the  river  was  a  drift  with  easy  entrance  and  exit, 
where  the  water  was  only  knee-deep. 

Many  a  time  I  have  crossed  it,  going  to  within  about  1,500 
yards  of  the  camp  at  Chievely,  and  never  encountered  an  outpost, 
and  only  once  a  patrol,  and  then  with  disastrous  consequences  to 
myself,  as  will  hereafter  appear — and  this  was  within  six  miles  of 
the  Boer  position  ! 

I  am  quite  sure  that  an  enterprising  Boer  commander,  such  as 
De  Wet  and  De  La  Key  afterwards  proved  themselves  to  be,  could 
have  surprised  the  Chievely  camp,  either  from  this  drift  or  from 
Hlangwane  Hill  on  the  extreme  Boer  left,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on 
his  enemy.  Surely  this  drift  was  unknown  to  the  English  generals, 
or  Sir  Charles  Warren  would  never  have  been  sent  by  the  round- 
about  way  to  Ladysmith  via  Acton  Homes,  or  even  North  Hoek, 
when  he  had  a  direct  and  fairly  easy  path  open  to  him  ? 

Before  I  attempt  to  describe  what  actually  took  place  at  Spion 
Kop  it  will  be  useful,  for  the  proper  understanding  of  that  fatal 
affair,  to  detail  the  position  of  the  Boer  commandos  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

At  and  behind  Colenso  were  about  5,000  Boers.  Between 
Colenso  and  Eobinson's  Drift,  five  miles  to  the  west,  were  very  few 
men ;  the  nearest  commando  to  the  drift  being  fifty  of  the  Swazi- 
land Mounted  Police,  but  they  were  two  miles  behind  it ;  three  and 
a  half  miles  further  west,  with  their  laager  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  river,  and  behind  the  hills,  was  the  Bethel  commando  of  about 
180  men;  one  mile  still  further  west  the  Ermelo  commando  of  400- 
men ;  next  to  them  the  Johannesburg  commando  of  700.  Then 
came  a  great  gap  of  nearly  five  miles,  and  beyond  it,  close  under 
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Spion  Kop,  was  Schalk  Burger's  commando  of  300.  Further  west 
of  S chalk  Burger,  but  in  close  proximity,  was  another  commando 
of  about  400  under  Beyers.  The  total  of  Boers,  then,  between 
Colenso  and  Spion  Kop  did  not  exceed  2,000  men.  From  Colensa, 
right  up  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Johannesburg  commando, 
well  to  the  west  of  Robinson's  Drift,  there  were  no  guns  whatever  in 
position. 

How  easy,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  would  it  have  been  for  the 
English  general  to  have  forced  his  way  into  Ladysmith  via  this 
drift.  It  only  wanted  a  little  enterprise  and  a  little  knowledge,  but 
both  were  wanting. 

In  dealing  with  the  number  of  Boers  opposed  to  Buller  and 
Warren,  it  is  only  right  to  explain  that  they  could  have  been 
reinforced  by  three  or  four  thousand  men  from  Colenso  without 
much  difficulty,  except  that  it  would  have  rather  dangerously 
denuded  that  position.  However,  neither  on  the  day  of  the  Spion 
Kop  attack  nor  on  the  day  following  were  any  reinforcements  sent, 
for  an  attack  on  Hlangwane  or  Robinson's  Drift  was  certainly 
expected.  On  the  16th  of  January  Lyttelton's  brigade  crossed  the 
Tugela  at  Potgieter's  Drift,  and  on  the  same  night  Sir  Charles 
Warren  marched  rapidly  westward  to  Trichard's  Drift,  five  miles 
distant,  his  object  being  to  swing  round  on  the  Boer  right  and 
outflank  their  position  in  front  of  Potgieter's  Drift.  By  the  18th  his 
troops  were  all  over  the  river.  By  the  evening  of  the  20th  he  had 
forced  back  the  weakly  held  Boer  line  some  few  miles,  and  if  his 
attack  had  been  vigorously  pressed,  his  object  would  have  been 
attained. 

The  Boers  in  front  of  him  were,  no  doubt,  badly  scared  by  his 
attack,  feeble  as  it  was,  for  S  chalk  Burger  and  his  whole  commando 
bolted  en  masse,  some  of  them  fleeing  even  as  far  as  Newcastle. 
For  this  exploit  Schalk  Burger,  whose  official  title  was  *  Vecht 
General '  (fighting  general),  was  henceforth  nicknamed  '  Ylucht 
Greneral '  (fleeing  general). 

During  the  21st  and  22nd  of  January  Sir  Charles  Warren 
continued  his  steady,  slow  advance,  pressing  the  Boers  back  before 
him.  He  had  lost  300  men  in  these  operations,  but  the  burghers' 
loss,  as  usual,  was  slight,  though  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount 
of  it. 

On  Sir  Charles  Warren's  right  front  stood  the  Spion  Kop  moun- 
tain, some  1,500  feet  high;  and  some  evil  fate  put  it  into  his  head 
that  this  bare  inaccessible  hill  was  the  key  of  the  position,  and  must 
be  captured  before  he  could  continue  his  advance.  Greneral  Buller 
apparently  agreed  with  him.  So  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  a  force  of 
about  1,500  men,  under  Greneral  Woodgate,  was  sent  on  this  errandy 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  unobserved. 

Now  Spion  Kop  had  never,  strictly  speaking,  been  held  by  the 
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Boers  in  any  force  at  all ;  they  were  too  clever  for  that,  knowing 
that  it  was  waterless,  and  that  any  commando  occupying  it  would 
have  to  surrender  once  it  was  cut  off  from  its  base,  which  could 
very  easily  be  done.  Consequently  the  top  was  only  held  by  a  small 
outpost,  chiefly  for  signalling  purposes,  since  from  there  the  com- 
manders round  Ladysmith  could  be  kept  informed  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  British  lines. 

When  General  Woodgate  and  his  men  seized  the  summit,  there 
were  actually  only  about  twelve  Boers  on  it.  One  of  these  fired  his 
rifle  as  the  English  approached,  and  then  all  twelve  bolted  and  hid 
in  a  small  donga  on  the  far  side  of  the  plateau. 

General  Woodgate  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  position,  but  entrenched  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  plateau,  and  then  waited  for  daylight.  A  fatal  mistake,  some- 
thing like  Majuba  over  again,  and  it  cost  him  his  life  and  the  loss  of 
so  many  brave  men  besides. 

Now,  when  the  twelve  Boers  found  themselves  unmolested  in 
their  hiding-place,  they  collected  their  scattered  wits,  and  one  of 
them  presently  volunteered  to  clamber  down  the  steep  mountain 
side  and  acquaint  the  field  cornet  of  the  Boksburg  commando  with 
the  position  of  affairs.  The  moment  he  heard  how  the  British  had 
entrenched  themselves,  and  that  the  edges  of  the  plateau  were  un- 
defended, he  called  for  volunteers  to  go  up  and  attack  them.  The 
confusion  amongst  the  Boers  when  they  first  heard  that  the  British 
had  occupied  Spion  Kop  was  indescribable,  and  the  most  part  were 
for  an  immediate  retreat.  However,  eventually  between  two  and 
three  hundred  determined  men  answered  the  call,  and  went  up  to 
the  attack.  In  the  grey  dawn  they  crept  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain  unmolested.  There  were  no  English  outposts  nor  even  a 
sentry  to  see  them,  General  Woodgate,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  being 
lulled  into  a  fatal  security  in  his  trenches,  which,  by  the  by,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  very  shallow  and  afforded  but  little 
protection. 

By  this  time  it  was  daylight,  though  a  slight  mist  hung  over  the 
summit,  and  the  Boers,  having  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  the  thickly  crowded 
troops  in  front  of  them.  Meanwhile  those  of  the  Boers  who  had 
fled  on  the  first  news  of  the  taking  of  the  hill,  hearing  the  brisk 
firing,  turned  back,  and  reinforced  their  comrades  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  Boer  artillery  and  the  dreaded  pom-poms  now 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  doomed  men  crowded  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  ;  the  rifle  fire  mercilessly  scourged  them  hour 
after  hour ;  and  without  water,  in  that  burning  heat,  it  is  wonderful 
they  could  endure  the  punishment  as  they  did. 

When  General  Woodgate  fell,  and  Colonel  Thorney croft  was 
given  the  command,  the  fact  was  soon  known  to  the  Boers,  and 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  encouraged  them  greatly.  They 
themselves  have  a  great  respect  for  seniority,  and  they  thought  at 
once  that  so  junior  an  officer,  brave  as  he  was  known  to  be,  would 
have  little  power  of  command  over  his  men. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  reinforcements  were  hurried  up  by  General 
Warren,  only  to  add  to  the  awful  medley  of  wounded,  dead,  and 
dying  men,  and,  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  stubbornly, 
doggedly,  the  men  held  on  in  this  inferno  till  night  came,  and  then 
Thorneycroft  ordered  the  retreat. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Boers  had  had  all  the  best  of  the  fight, 
and  had  suffered  very  little  loss,  whilst  inflicting  a  very  heavy  one 
on  their  enemy,  they  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  that  the  position 
could  not  be  taken,  and  were  prepared  to  retreat  the  next  morning. 
But,  as  we  know,  it  was  the  English  who  retreated,  and  the  Boers 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  daylight  next  morning  revealed 
the  fact  to  them. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  Spion  Kop  affair ;  conceived  in 
ignorance  and  ending  in  confusion  unspeakable !  What  else  could 
it  end  in,  with  divided  authority  at  the  fighting  line,  and  want  of 
organisation  and  intelligent  direction  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Commanding  in  Chief? 

And  yet  General  Buller  cries  aloud  day  by  day  for  the  publication 
of  more  papers,  and  yet  more  papers  ! 

Let  us  fervently  hope  that  the  whole  sad  business  may  be 
decently  interred  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  last  poor  shreds  of 
a  once  great  reputation  may  not  be  destroyed. 

Two  incidents  connected  with  the  English  system,  or  rather  no- 
system,  of  patrols  should  be  mentioned,  and  then  I  have  done  with 
the  Tugela  operations. 

Eiding  along  the  Tugela,  opposite  and  not  far  from  Potgieter's 
Drift,  with  a  small  patrol  of  my  own  commando,  on  the  road  to 
Colenso,  I  inquired  of  two  German  officers  I  met  if  it  was  safe  to 
take  the  direct  road,  near  the  river.  I  was  told  there  were  at  times 
some  English  pickets  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  they  rarely 
fired  on  small  parties.  I  therefore  advanced  with  only  four  men, 
but  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  open,  rifle  fire  was  opened  on  us  at 
about  four  hundred  yards'  range,  and  we  of  course  galloped  for  our 
lives  towards  some  Zulu  Kaffir  huts  two  hundred  yards  ahead.  A 
Kaffir  hut  is  round  like  a  bee-hive,  and  made  of  grass,  and  of  course 
no  protection  from  modern  rifle  bullets.  Whoever  was  in  charge  of 
the  picket  was  ignorant  of  this,  for  the  moment  we  got  behind  the 
hut  firing  ceased.  Had  our  friends  the  enemy  only  known,  they 
might  have  killed  us  all  with  one  volley ! 

The  careless  outlook  that  English  patrols  keep  is  very  remarkable. 
They  seem  only  to  look  to  the  front,  or  where  they  expect  to  see 
the  enemy.  I  have  several  times  passed  unobserved  between  a 
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patrol  and  Chievely  camp,  simply  because  no  one  looked  round  to 
see  me. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now  most  emphatically,  that 
if  the  Boers  had  only  had  more  initiative  in  attack,  they  could  have 
easily  approached  General  Buller's  camp  unseen  and  could  have 
created  a  panic  without  parallel.  There  is,  however,  one  excuse  for 
them,  and  that  is  their  great  weakness  in  numbers. 

I  have  crossed  the  Tugela  by  the  drift  I  have  called  '  Robinson's ' 
many  and  many  a  time,  but  almost  always  at  night  on  patrol  duty, 
in  the  endeavour  to  get  as  near  Chievely  camp  as  possible.  At 
first  we  approached  very  cautiously,  not  wishing  to  be  captured. 
But  finding  there  were  no  outposts  and  but  few  patrols,  we  grew 
bolder,  and  each  time  got  nearer  to  the  camp.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  from  the  top  of  a  kopje  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
camp,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  down  on  the  vast  English 
array.  As  day  broke,  the  thousands  of  tents  were  plainly  revealed, 
and  the  men  running  about  between  them,  and  in  the  clear  morning 
air  the  smoke  of  innumerable  camp  fires  went  up  to  heaven.  It 
seemed  almost  incredible  we  could  get  so  near  so  great  an  army 
unperceived,  yet  so  it  was.  After  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  wonder- 
ful sight  for  a  short  time  we  descended  the  kopje,  to  see  how  near 
we  could  approach.  We  had  got  within  about  half  a  mile, 
when  suddenly  rifle  fire  was  opened  on  us  by  about  one  hundred 
men,  and  we  turned  and  rode  for  our  lives.  Whizz,  whizz  all 
around  us  went  the  Lee-Metford  bullets.  Fortunately  all  but 
myself  escaped  untouched,  but  I  received  a  bullet  in  my  jaw  that 
ended  my  experiences  on  the  Tugela.  I  was  taken  to  the 
admirable  Russian  hospital  at  Newcastle,  and  there  I  lay  for  nine 
weeks. 

In  the  meantime  Cronje  had  surrendered  at  Paardeberg, 
Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  had  been  relieved,  and  the  Boers  had 
retreated  to  the  Biggarsberg,  whence  General  Buller  allowed  them 
to  retire,  almost  unmolested,  with  all  their  stores,  ammunition,  and 
artillery. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  about  I  went  down  to  Glencoe  and  saw 
General  Botha,  who  had  become  Commandant-General  after  Joubert's 
death.  In  the  presence  of  General  Erasmus  I  urged  on  him  the 
necessity  of  reorganising  the  foreign  elements,  and  offered  my 
services  to  that  end.  The  general  agreed  that  something  should 
be  done  with  them,  and  asked  me  to  see  him  again  in  the  Free 
State  as  soon  as  I  was  well. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  after  a  visit  to  Pretoria,  I  went  down  to 
Rhenoster  Spruit  and  saw  the  general.  I  reported  to  him  the 
confusion  reigning  in  the  capital ;  that  an  adventurer  of  the  worst 
fame  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  foreign  legions ;  that  De 
Souza,  the  late  General  Joubert's  chief  clerk,  was  giving  orders  as 
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though  he  were  commander-in-chief,  and  that  all  the  officials  seemed 
to  be  losing  their  heads. 

The  general  replied  that  the  foreigners  were  most  troublesome 
in  every  way ;  they  had  not  been  invited  into  the  country,  and  he 
didn't  want  them,  as  he  preferred  to  carry  on  the  war  with  his 
own  people,  and  not  with  the  aid  of  strangers.  He  further  said 
there  was  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact  that  the  burghers  were 
very  much  dispirited,  and  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  near  at  hand. 
It  was  quite  pitiable  to  see  the  utter  dejection  of  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  met 
General  De  Wet,  and  he  was  the  only  man  amongst  the  commanders 
I  encountered  whose  spirit  appeared  unbroken.  To  him  and  to 
Oeneral  De  La  Rey,  I  believe,  it  was  entirely  due  that  the  struggle 
was  continued.  Amongst  the  few  Boers  who  then  had  any  fight  left 
in  them,  I  met  an  old  man  from  Rustenburg  named  Van  Zijl,  who 
told  me  that  after  the  fall  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  the  war 
would  only  in  reality  begin.  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  I 
confess,  thinking  it  was  only  the  usual  Boer  brag  and  boasting. 
How  wrong  I  was,  events  have  proved,  though  I  thought  I  under- 
stood the  Boer  character.  All  the  same,  I  fully  believe  that  the 
war  might  have  been  speedily  ended  had  the  British  generals  not 
treated  their  enemy  quite  so  leniently,  and  pressed  their  attack 
with  greater  vigour. 

In  the  belief  that  the  war  was  practically  over,  and  the  cause, 
for  which  we  had  sacrificed  so  much,  lost,  a  comrade  and  myself 
rode  off  to  Johannesburg,  where  we  arrived  very  shortly  before  its 
surrender.  Now,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  attempted  destruction  of  the  mines,  and  how  the  attempt  was 
frustrated,  I  will  end  my  story. 

The  town  was  full  of  rumours  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  destroy  the  mines  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  Acting  Minister  of  Mines  had  in  stock  a  large 
quantity  of  dynamite  for  that  purpose,  and  had  actually  made 
borings  in  the  shafts  in  which  to  place  it.  Walking  one  night 
through  the  dimly  lighted  street,  I  heard  my  name  called,  and, 
turning  round,  found  Judge  Kock  close  to  me.  After  some  pre- 
liminary talk  he  told  me  that  President  Kruger  had  privately 
given  him  full  authority  to  wreck  the  mines,  though  officially  he 
was  supposed  to  be  dead  against  such  a  measure. 

Now,  before  the  war,  I  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  several 
of  the  leading  mining  men,  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  I  was 
entirely  opposed  to  so  wanton  a  piece  of  vandalism,  I  determined 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  frustrate  the  scheme.  It  was  no  good 
seeking  help  from  Dr.  Krause,  then  Acting  Commandant  of  Johannes- 
burg, for  he  had  no  force  or  following  available  to  prevent  such  a 
thing.  Many  of  the  people  too,  I  knew,  were  infuriated  by  the 
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near  approach  of  the  English,  and  were  ripe  for  any  mischief.  There 
was,  then,  only  one  way  in  which  I  could  hope  to  do  any  good,  and 
that  was  by  feigning  to  be  in  a  more  destructive  humour  than  the 
judge  himself,  and  trusting  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  help  me. 
Accordingly  I  proposed  that  1  should  take  on  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  President's  orders;  but  this  the  judge 
declined,  saying  he  would  see  the  thing  through  himself,  and  that 
it  was  best  he  should,  he  being  a  burgher  and  I  a  foreigner. 

A  protocol  was  drawn  up  setting  out,  in  all  due  form,  what  was 
intended  to  be  done,  and  the  authority  for  our  action.  This  was 
signed  at  the  Grand  National  Hotel  by  Judge  Kock,  and  I  signed 
after  him.  About  200  men,  in  the  humour  for  any  mischief,  were 
collected,  and  we  marched  off  in  the  direction  of  Ophirton,  close  to 
the  Ferreira-Deep  Mine.  We  could  hear  the  booming  of  the  cannon 
on  Klip  Eiver,  and  knew  that  the  English  would  soon  be  in  Johannes- 
burg. This  made  our  people  more  eager  to  begin  the  work  of  de- 
struction. 

Judge  Kock,  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  town,  now  sent 
word  that  we  were  to  ride  to  the  Eobinson  Mine,  where  he  would  join 
us.  So  back  we  all  went  through  the  town,  a  motley,  angry  crew,  and 
halted  at  the  mine.  Then  I  informed  Mr.  Kriekhaus,  the  manager, 
a  trusted  official  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  work 
the  mine,  that  it  was  to  be  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Government. 
He  demanded  the  production  of  my  authority,  and  said  he  would 
defend  the  mine  against  all  comers,  with  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
I  answered  that  Judge  Kock  had  the  President's  authority,  and  I 
had  his  order  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Mr.  Kriekhaus  had  only  two  of  the  mine  police  with  him,  and, 
of  course,  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  mine.  All 
that  either  he  or  I  could  do  was  to  gain  what  time  we  could,  though 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  I  was  as  anxious  as  himself  to  save  the 
property. 

A  lengthy  wrangle  now  ensued  between  the  manager,  his  officers, 
and  myself,  in  which  many  of  the  workmen  joined.  The  latter  com- 
plained they  had  not  received  their  pay,  and  that  the  Government 
owed  them  six  weeks'  wages.  Mr.  Kriekhaus  said  he  had  10,0001.  in 
gold  in  the  office  with  which  to  pay  them,  and  begged  that  the  place 
might  not  be  blown  up  till  he  had  settled  with  the  men.  Judge 
Kock  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  my  men  were  every  moment  growing 
more  impatient  to  begin  their  work.  Just  then  Acting  Chief  Detec- 
tive Burkhard,  who  had  all  along  known  of  Judge  Kock's  plans  and 
approved  them,  came  to  me  in  hot  haste  to  report  that  the  judge 
had  been  arrested  by  order  of  Dr.  Krause.  This  fortunately  gave 
me  more  authority  with  the  men,  for  the  leadership  now  devolved  on 
myself.  I  told  them  what  had  happened  to  the  judge,  and  suggested 
we  should  allow  the  manager  to  pay  off  his  men  before  we  did  any- 
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thing,  telling  them  how  hard  it  would  be  for  the  poor  fellows  and 
their  wives  to  lose  their  wages.  To  my  great  surprise  and  no  small 
pleasure,  they  consented.  Mr.  Kriekhaus  then  said  he  couldn't 
nettle  up  before  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  he  would  clear 
out  and  let  them  do  what  they  liked — would  we  give  him  till  then  ? 
To  this  they  also  consented,  and  I  gave  him  my  word  that  no  harm 
.should  be  done  till  the  last  man  was  paid  off,  and  thereat  the  work- 
men standing  round  raised  a  hearty  cheer.  Now  we  tied  our  horses 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  near  by,  to  await  the  appointed  hour. 
1  now  felt  pretty  sure  I  should  succeed  in  my  object,  and  my  mind 
was  more  at  ease. 

Now,  as  we  waited,  I  began  to  try  to  talk  over  some  of  the  more 
xeasonable  of  the  men,  hinting  cautiously  that  perhaps  it  was  a  pity  after 
til  to  wreck  so  valuable  a  property.  Time  went  on ;  it  was  now  nearly 
<c  P.M.,  and  we  had  been  out  since  5  A.M.  without  anything  to  eat  or 
drink,  except  some  water.  All  were  desperately  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  growing  weary  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  So  when  I 
f  nally  suggested  we  should  give  it  up  and  go  back  to  Johannesburg 
they  agreed ;  so  back  we  went  in  double  quick  time,  and  left  our 
dynamite  in  the  show  yard  outside  the  town,  where  the  English  must 
have  found  it  after  the  occupation.  So  the  Kobinson  Mine  was  saved 
after  all. 

I  know  I  had  the  credit  of  acting  with  Judge  Kock  heart  and 
soul  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  Eobinson  Mine ;  but  whatever 
others  may  think,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  it. 

I  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  leave  Johannesburg,  and  as  I  passed 
Orange  Grove  for  Pretoria  I  was  fired  on  by  a  British  patrol. 

Believing  that  after  the  fall  of  Pretoria  the  war  would  quickly 
come  to  an  end,  I  induced  half-a-dozen  friends  to  go  on  a  big-game 
shooting  trip  in  the  North-East  Transvaal.  After  spending  some 
time  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district,  we  passed  into  Portuguese  territory, 
intending  there  to  await  the  declaration  of  peace.  When  the  war, 
huving  burst  out  with  renewed  vigour,  seemed  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time,  a  friend  and  myself  endeavoured  to  recross  the  frontier 
to  the  Transvaal  and  take  a  hand  again.  But  we  were  both  laid  up 
with  malarial  fever,  in  my  case  developing  into  '  blackwater '  fever, 
arid  when  we  recovered  the  Portuguese  authorities  stopped  us  and 
es sorted  us  down  to  Delagoa  Bay,  whence  we  took  passage  to  Europe 
in  May  1901. 

A.  VON  MALTZAN. 
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HONOUR   TO    WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE 


To  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  is,  as  we  have  all  been  taught  by 
the  maxims  of  proverbial  philosophy,  an  ungracious  act.  But  sup- 
pose the  recipient  of  the  gift  horse  is  of  opinion  that  the  steed  was 
only  given  under  compulsion,  and  that,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
donor  had  already  received  full  consideration  for  the  present,  and 
utterly  in  excess  of  its  intrinsic  value,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  if 
he  declines  to  accept  the  horse  as  a  gift.  I  trust,  therefore,  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Boer  generals  have  been  received  by  the 
British  public  is  utterly  unjustified  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

What  are  the  bottom  facts  of  the  war  just  concluded  ?  I  fully 
admit  that  our  English  pro-Boers  are  acting  logically  and  consistently 
in  paying  homage  and  respect  to  the  Boer  leaders  on  their  arrival 
upon  British  soil.  From  the  commencement  of  this  weary  war  these 
champions  of  a  defeated  cause  have  contended,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  that  the  Boers  represented  right  and  justice,  that  they 
were  the  aggressed,  not  the  aggressors,  and  that  they  deserved  the 
respect  of  all  honest  men.  Holding  this  belief,  however  unreason- 
able it  may  seem  to  me,  I  cannot  wonder  if  our  pro-Boers  hasten 
to-day  to  express  their  admiration  for  the  champions  of  Boer 
Independence.  They  may  be  wrong — in  my  opinion  they  are 
utterly  wrong — in  their  views,  but,  as  they  have  held  these  views 
from  the  commencement,  I,  for  one,  can  only  respect  them  for 
having  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  My  complaint  is  against 
ordinary  Englishmen  who  would  take  it  as  a  personal  offence  to  be 
called  pro-Boers,  and  who  yet,  in  their  eagerness  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  the  Boers  after  the  war  is  over,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  conflict  which  for  three  dreary  years  has  been  waged  so  gallantly 
by  our  armies  in  South  Africa. 

The  story  of  the  war,  as  seen  through  British  spectacles,  is 
eminently  simple.  The  war  was  none  of  our  seeking.  From  the 
day  when  of  our  own  free  will  we  restored  independence  to  the 
Transvaal,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  England,  we  had  given  way 
to  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South  African  Kepublic  to  free 
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herself  from  the  liabilities  she  had  gladly  accepted  at  our  hands. 
We  had  allowed  the  British  Uitlanders — who,  by  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded on  the  morrow  of  Majuba,  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
in  the  Transvaal  as  the  born  burghers  of  the  State — to  be  defrauded 
of  their  just  rights  almost  without  a  protest.  We  had  apologised 
for  the  Jameson  Raid  with  an  effusiveness  which  might  have  dis- 
armed criticism.  We  entered  on  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  with 
a  genuine  desire  on  our  part  to  make  every  concession  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  ascendency  in  South  Africa.  We  delayed 
the  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  our  own  Colonies  for  fear  of  giving 
umbrage  to  the  South  African  Republic ;  while  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  delay  to  place  us  in  grave  jeopardy.  Negotiations  were  still 
open  when  the  Transvaal  Government  issued  an  ultimatum  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.  This  ultimatum  was  supported  by 
ohe  Orange  Free  State,  which  had  lived  in  amity  with  us  ever  since 
its  formation,  and  which  had  no  cause  of  complaint  to  plead 
in  justification  of  its  hostility.  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
two  Boer  Republics,  Natal  was  invaded  by  the  Republican  armies^ 
und  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Boer  troops  was  formally  annexed 
by  the  invaders.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  British  version  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  just  ended ;  and  though  exception  may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  its  absolute  accuracy,  it  approximates  as  nearly 
to  the  truth  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  at  a  period  of  intense 
and  passionate  excitement.  The  course  of  events  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  has  substantially  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  thus  formed,  and  I  fail  to  see  that  anything  has  occurred 
curing  or  after  the  war  to  modify  our  national  conviction  that  the 
war  at  its  outset  was  an  unjust  and  undeserved  outrage  against 
England  for  which  as  yet  she  has  received  most  meagre  and  inadequate 
satisfaction. 

To  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  the  war  is  foreign  to  my  purpose. 
To  enumerate  the  losses  we  have  sustained,  the  sacrifices  we  have 
had  to  make,  the  lives  we  have  forfeited,  the  cost  we  have  paid, 
the  liabilities  we  have  incurred,  in 'order  to  secure  a  hard-won  victory, 
is,  to  my  thinking,  hardly  dignified.  When  a  great  country  goes  to 
war  it  cannot  afford  to  be  defeated;  and  having  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  Boer  Republics,  we  had  no  choice  except  to  fight 
out  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end.  There  are,  however,  two  points  in 
connection  with  the  war  on  which  something  should  be  said,  as  they 
bear  closely  upon  the  propriety  of  the  recent  manifestations  or 
sentimental  sympathy  for  the  Headers  of  the  Boer  armies  on  their 
visit  to  England. 

The  first  point  is  one  which  still  figures  as  the  stock  argu- 
ments of  pro-Boer  partisans.  We  are  constantly  assured,  not  only 
abroad  but  at  home,  that  England  |has  no  cause  to  feel  any  pride  in 
her  military  victory,  as  her  success  was  solely  due  to  her  superiority 
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in   numbers    and    in    wealth    as    compared   with   her   antagonist. 
I  confess  that  I  am  sick  of  being  told  that  a  few  thousand  peasants 
without  military  training  have  kept  at  bay  for  close   upon    three 
years    the   whole  force  of  the  British  Empire.      The  statement   is- 
inaccurate  as  a  matter  of  fact ;   the  deductions  drawn  from  it  are 
erroneous.     The  Boers  during  what  may  be  called  the  regular  war 
must,  to  take  the  lowest  estimate,  have  been  able  to  put  some  fifty 
thousand  men  in  the  field.     Their  discipline,  imperfect  as  it  wasy 
sufficed  for  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  warfare  they  had  to  wage,  while 
their  skill  as  marksmen  more  than  compensated  for  the  deficiency  of 
their  artillery.     If  David  had  been  infinitely  more  proficient  than 
Goliath  in  the  use  of  the  sling  ;  if  he  had  been  able  to  aim  at  the 
giant  from  a  remote  distance,  and,  supposing  his  pebble  had  missed 
its  aim,  had  been  in  a  position  to  run  away  before  his  huge  assailant 
could  possibly  overtake  him,  the  odds  in  the  contest  between  the 
giant  and  the  stripling  would  have  all  been  in  the  latter's  favour. 
It  is  all  very  easy  for  critics  on  the   Continent  to  condemn   our 
tactics,  to  depreciate  our  military  skill,  to  disparage  our  officers,  to 
give  our  soldiers  no  credit  for  anything  more  than  brute  courage. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  the  true  history  of  the  campaign 
is   known,   the  more  the   conditions   under   which   it   was   fought 
are  made  intelligible,  the  more  the  truth  will  be  recognised  that 
no  European   State   could   have  conducted  such  a  war   at    such  a 
distance  with  such  success.     Already  no  one  accustomed  to  study 
the  tone  of  Continental  opinion,  as  expressed  in  Parliaments  and 
newspapers,  can  fail  to  see  indications  that  the  war  now  over   has 
materially  modified  public  opinion  abroad  as  to  the  military  strength 
of  England.     Her  supremacy  as  a  naval  Power  saved  us  from  any 
serious  risk  of  European  intervention  in  favour  of  the  Boer  Eepublics. 
But  the  outcome  of  the  war  has  raised  a  doubt  amongst  thinking 
men  out  of  England  whether,  if  a  French  or  Grerman  or  Russian 
army  could  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  in  South  Africa, 
it   would   have    been    able   to    hold    its    own   against   the   British 
army  of  occupation.     That  such  a  doubt  should  exist  is  no  small 
return  for  the  cost  of  the  war.     But  our  own  purblind  refusal  to 
realise  what  our  troops  have  accomplished  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions  will  do  much  to  remove  this  doubt  and  to  replace  the  old 
complacent  conviction  of  the  Continental  mind  that  England  is  only 
formidable  as  a  naval  Power. 

The  second  point  is  this  :  that  we  as  a  nation  are  prone  to  over- 
estimate the  courage  and  gallantry  of  the  Boers.  In  saying  this  I 
have  no  wish  to  deny  that  our  foemen  have  borne  themselves  bravely 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  have  risked  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes,  and  have  done  so  in  support  of  a  cause  which,  however  dis- 
honest in  its  inception,  and  however  disastrous  in  its  results,  was  not 
ignoble  in  itself.  In  the  interest,  however,  of  historic  truth  it  is 
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essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  our  troops,  and  not  the  Boer 
soldiery,  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  war.  In  the  great  majority  of 
engagements  the  Boers  shot  down  our  troops  from  behind  shelter 
while  they  themselves  were  unassailable.  If  the  fortunes  of  war 
went  against  them,  their  line  of  retreat  was  always  assured.  They 
had  no  impedimenta  to  carry  with  them,  no  transport,  no  tents,  no 
supplies — nothing  beyond  their  rifles,  their  tobacco-pouches,  their 
dried  '  biltong/  and  possibly  their  Bibles.  They  knew  every  yard  of 
the  broken  veldt  country,  through  whose  expanse  they  could  proceed  at 
a  pace  with  which  even  our  fastest  cavalry  could  not  compete.  Their 
casualties  were  few  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  our  own. 
They  could  always  find  shelter,  procure  food,  and  obtain  information 
from  the  Boer  farms,  all  of  which,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  were 
-occupied  by  ardent  partisans  of  the  Boer  cause.  All  is  fair  in  love 
and  war,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  complain  of  the  Boers  because  they 
used  every  weapon  that  lay  within  their  reach  in  order  to  compensate 
for  their  inferiority  in  military  training  and  armament.  To  dress  in 
khaki,  to  use  the  white  flag,  to  display  the  red  cross  in  order  to  lure 
the  enemy  into  pitfalls  and  ambushes,  are  all  legitimate  arts  of  war. 
But  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  their  employment  can  be  re- 
garded as  heroic.  To  my  mind,  the  word  heroism  might  with  far  more 
justice  be  applied  to  the  refusal  of  our  civil  and  military  authorities  to 
use  the  means  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination  which 
lay  ready  to  their  hands.  If  they  had  consented  to  allow  the  Basutos 
and  the  Swazis  to  attack  the  Boers,  the  war  would  have  been  over 
before  the  guerilla  stage  commenced.  If  they  had  enlisted  the  services 
of  our  own  Gourka  regiments,  the  Boers  would  have  been  confronted 
by  troops  even  better  trained  than  themselves  to  hillside  warfare. 
If  they  had  declined  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  women  and 
children  whom  the  Boers  had  left  homeless  and  foodless  on  the  veldt, 
we  should  have  crushed  the  guerilla  war  in  the  bud,  and  should  have 
thereby  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  British  troops  and  millions 
of  British  gold.  Our  Government  acted  rightly,  as  I  hold,  in  not 
availing  themselves  of  such  means  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
But  when  I  hear  Englishmen  '  enthusing '  about  the  gallantry  and 
patriotism  of  the  Boers  I  cannot  but  ask  myself  what  epithets  they 
2ould  fitly  apply  to  the  courage  and  humanity  displayed  by  our  armies 
in  not  employing  for  their  own  safety  and  success  the  resources 
which  any  other  nation  but  England  would  have  employed  in  like 
circumstances  without  scruple  or  hesitation. 

The  war  is  at  an  end.  To  any  reasonable  person  there  can  be 
10  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  its  ending.  The  blockhouse  system,  of 
which  Lord  Kitchener  was  the  author,  did  it.  The  Boers  had  been 
driven  from  pillar  to  post.  Their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  their 
horses  were  worn  out,  their  supplies  of  food  had  been  cut  off; 
:;hey  had  nowhere  to  go  to,  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  they  gave  in. 
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This  is  the  plain  fact ;  and  it  is  on  facts,  not  on  sentiments,  that  all 
wise  policy  must  be  based. 

For  the  fact  that  the  war  is  over  we  have  no  cause  to  thank 
either   the   statesmen  or  the  generals  of  the  Boers.     They  fought 
till  they  could  fight  no  longer,  and  now  we  are  asked  to  be  grateful 
to   them   for   not   having   prolonged   the   contest.      After   Cronje's 
surrender    and    our    occupation    of    Bloemfontein,    Pretoria,    and 
Johannesburg,  the  leaders  of  the  Boer  cause  knew  that  the  game 
was  up.     But  they  still  carried  on  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  a 
guerilla  warfare  by  representing   to   their   ignorant  followers  that 
England's   power   was    exhausted',    that    foreign    intervention    was 
imminent,  that  the  Afrikander  Bond  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
pro-Boer  Liberals  in  England  were  working  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the    Boer  Republics,    and    that,  through  fear  of  complications 
abroad  and  discontent  at  home,  the  British  Government  would  be 
compelled  to   come   to   terms   based  upon  the  Majuba  precedent. 
How  far  they  really  believed  the  lies  they  told  must  be  matter  of 
opinion.     But   it   is   impossible   to   credit   them   with  any  serious- 
conviction  that  the  wrecking  of  trains,  the  capture  of  convoys,  the 
ensnaring  of  patrols  into  ambuscades,  the  rapid  raids  into  British 
territory  followed  by  even  more  rapid  retreats  on  the  appearance  of 
British  troops — the   'sort  of  a  war/  as  Lord  Halsbury  not  inaptly 
described  the  final  struggle — could  really  affect  the  result  of  the- 
campaign.     All    they   could   achieve   or   hope   to   achieve  was   to- 
protract  a  conflict  which,  however  useless  to  their  own  people,  must 
entail  further  loss,  further  suffering,  and  further  cost  to  their  enemy. 
In  any  other  country  except  England,  the  Boers,  after  the  regular 
war  was  over,  would  have  been  treated  in  some  such  way  as  that 
by  which  Germany  suppressed  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the  French 
franc-tireurs.     The  Boer  generals  relied,  however — and  relied  with 
justice — on   the  generosity  and   kindliness   of  the  British   nation. 
They  knew  that  their  own  lives  and  properties  were  practically  safe 
whenever  they  chose  to  lay  down  their  arms.     In  reliance  upon  this 
knowledge  they   carried   on   '  the   sort   of    a   war '   till   they   had 
exhausted  their  last  resources,  and  it  is  we  who  are  now  expected 
not  only  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  needless  and  futile  resistance,  but  to- 
manifest  our  gratitude  to  the  Boers  for  not  going  on  fighting  after 
they  had  lost  all  power  to  continue  the  campaign. 

As  against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Boer 
generals  for  the  frank  and  cordial  manner  in  which  they  accepted 
-defeat,  and  for  the  loyalty  with  which  they  carried  out  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  agreed  upon  at  Vereeniging.  I  fully  admit  that  the 
Boer  military  commanders  acted  with  dignity  as  the  representatives  of 
a  defeated  cause;  and  if  recognition  of  their  good  behaviour  in 
Tery  trying  circumstances  had  been  all  that  was  asked  for,  I  should  be 
willing  to  admit  there  was  some  small  foundation  for  the  claim.  But 
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when  I  find  the  Boer  generals  are  welcomed  in  England  more  enthusi- 
astically than  our  own  officers,  who  have  fought  England's  battle  and 
won  England's  victory,  I  cannot  but  ask  myself  what  De  Wet  and 
Delarey  and  Botha  and  their  comrades  have  done  to  deserve  England's 
gratitude.  If  they  had  acted  otherwise  than  they  did,  they  would 
have  been  endangering  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  their 
own  people.  Far  less  '  slimness '  than  that  with  which  the  Boers  are 
popularly  credited  would  have  sufficed  to  show  them  that  their  cue — 
if  I  may  use  the  word  without  offence — was  to  impress  the  British 
public  with  a  conviction  that  they  had  not  only  surrendered  the  idea 
of  further  resistance,  but  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  their  British  fellow  colonists  as  loyal  subjects  of  King 
Edward  the  Seventh.  At  the  time  the  extraordinary  unanimity  and 
promptitude  with  which  the  Boers  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  to  accept  British  rule  throughout  South  Africa  as  not  only  an 
accomplished  fact  but  as  matter  for  congratulation,  could  not  but 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  sudden  change  of  front. 
If  the  declarations  made  by  the  Boer  generals  had  really  been 
uttered  in  sober  earnest,  their  manifest  duty,  as  honest  men,  would 
have  been  to  impress  upon  their  fellow  countrymen  that  England 
must  henceforth  be  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa — that  all 
hope  of  any  further  attempt  to  restore  Boer  supremacy  must  be 
given  up  once  and  for  all ;  and  that  the  offer  of  England  to  treat 
her  British  and  Boer  subjects  upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality 
must  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  peace  no  manifesto  of  this  kind  has  been  published  by 
:he  Boer  generals,  by  the  Afrikander  Bond,  or  by  any  person  or  body 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Boer  population.  Only  one 
conclusion  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  this  reticence.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  leaders  of  a  lost  cause  are  reluctant  to  use  the 
means  by  which  alone  the  Boers  can  be  induced  to  accept  their  defeat 
iis  final.  For  the  inception  of  the  cruel  and  useless  war  which  was 
intended  to  realise  the  policy  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  Messrs.  Kruger, 
Hteyn,  and  Hofmeyr  are  mainly  responsible.  For  its  purposeless 
prolongation  De  Wet,  Botha,  and  Delarey  are  the  chief  culprits.  Yet, 
when  by  speaking  out  the  truth  they  could  do  much  to  undo  the 
(Time  they  have  committed,  they  remain  silent. 

It  may  be  said — it  doubtless  will  be  said — that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  Boer  generals  to  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong  and  to 
jLsk  their  fellow  Boers  to  follow  their  own  example,  I,  for  one, 
t-hould  never  have  proposed  such  a  demand  had  the  Boer  generals 
not  been  acclaimed  by  the  British  public  as  heroes  and  patriots  whom 
]  CD  gland  was  proud  to  welcome.  But  after  the  reception  they  have 
already  received,  and  are  likely  to  receive  again  on  their  return  to 
these  shores,  I  cannot  abstain  from  asking  how  far  these  honours 
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are  their  just  due.  When  I  find  that  De  Wet  and  his  comrades  are 
officially  invited  as  honoured  guests  to  State  ceremonials  in  England  ; 
that  their  presence  as  visitors  is  solicited  by  the  owners  of  historic 
English  houses ;  that  they  are  cheered  and  followed  through  the 
streets  of  London  by  crowds  well-nigh  every  member  of  which  must 
have  lost  kinsmen,  relatives,  or  friends  by  the  war;  and  that  at  this 
very  time  British  officers  and  soldiers  on  their  return  to  the  Mother 
Country,  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled  and  suffered,  are  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed  and  unheeded — I  feel  that  a  word  should  be  spoken 
against  our  adulation  of  men  whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  inflicted  grievous  loss  upon  England,  and 
have  studded  the  barren  veldt  with  the  graves  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  The  welcome  accorded  to 
De  W^et  and  his  fellows  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  undignified 
and  uncalled-for,  but  is  actually  impolitic.  The  interpretation  placed 
by  the  Boers  upon  our  effusive  manifestations  of  friendliness  for 
men  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  dislike  and  distrust  is  simple 
enough.  In  South  Africa,  if  not  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  to  be 
believed  that  we  regard  the  co-operation  of  the  Boer  generals  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  confederate  our  South 
African  provinces  under  the  British  flag,  and  that  with  this  object  in 
view  we  are  willing  to  swallow  our  pride  and  dissemble  our  resent- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  carrying-out  of  the  policy 
we  have  in  view  than  such  a  belief,  however  erroneous  it  may  prove 
in  the  end. 

I  confess,  however,  that  to  this  latter  consideration  I  attach 
comparatively  little  weight.  The  future  must  take  care  of  itself. 
It  is  with  the  present  I  am  concerned.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  British  public,  which  displayed  so  much  dignity 
during  the  period  of  our  disasters,  which  was  never  over-elated  by 
our  successes,  and  which  throughout  three  long  and  anxious  years 
never  wavered  in  its  determination  that  the  war  must  be  fought 
out  to  the  bitter  end,  be  the  cost  what  it  might,  should  have 
tarnished  its  reputation  for  good  sense  and  courage  by  an  hysterical 
outburst  of  sentimentalism.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  anxious  to  do 
justice,  and  more  than  justice,  to  the  Boer  leaders.  But  our  cheers, 
oufmanifestations  of  good-will,  our  expressions  of  respect,  must  by 
right  be  reserved  for  the  fellow-countrymen  who  fought  for  England, 
not  wasted  on  the  Boer  leaders  who  fought  against  England  and 
planned  her  downfall. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR  IN 
NEW  ZEALAND 


THE  reputation  that  New  Zealand  has  acquired,  as  a  colony  where 
the  most  advanced  '  Labour  Legislation '  is  to  be  found  in  working 
order,  has  been  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  this,  coupled  with  New 
Zealand's  prominence  in  connection  with  the  sending  of  contingents 
to  South  Africa,  has  kept  this  colony  before  the  public  eye  in  a 
special  degree. 

I  came  out  here  but  seven  months  ago  with  a  keen  desire  to  see 
at  first  hand  exactly  what  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  were ; 
since  arrival  I  have  been  over  a  large  area  of  the  colony,  and  have 
bad  good  facilities  for  coming  in  contact  with  many  sections  of 
workers,  representative  employers,  and  politicians. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  therefore  if  I  describe  the  conditions 
as  I  have  found  them,  and  set  forth  what  kind  of  success  is  attending 
ohe  effort  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make  this  '  Britain  of  the  South ' 
a  model  and  an  exemplar. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the  magnificent 
olimate,  and  the  relatively  high  social  standard  that  prevails,  that 
some  in  England  drew  conclusions  which  have  scarcely  been  borne 
out  by  facts  on  their  arrival  here ;  and  inside  the  last  few  weeks  a 
number  of  young  men  have  made  for  home  again,  after  a  residence 
here  of  from  eighteen  months  to  four  years. 

The  climate  is  a  good  one,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
jire  places  where  fog  is  very  much  more  general  than  in  London, 
\  hough,  of  course,  unaccompanied  with  the  same  proportion  of  soot — 
<-ut  Keefton,  for  example,  a  gold-mining  district  of  the  Middle  Island, 
t  here  are  very  few  days  in  winter  when  there  is  not  a  fog.  At  Grey- 
mouth,  West  Coast,  Middle  Island,  the  cold  weather  is  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  bear  as  in  Britain,  an  abundance  of  very  heavy  rain  and  a 
wind  locally  known  as  the  '  Barber,'  that  not  merely  shaves  the  sur- 
face but  pierces  to  the  marrow.  The  rain  and  winds  of  Wellington 
find  district  are  not  entirely  pleasing,  but  only  those  are  disappointed 
v/ho  come  expecting  to  find  continuous  sunshine,  with  spring  or 
summer  weather  the  year  round. 
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As  regards  the  unemployed,  State  co-operative  employment  on 
railroads,  tree-felling,  bush-clearing,  and  road-making  provides 
employment  for  those  physically  able  to  perform  it,  and  willing  to 
go  wherever  the  work  may  be,  preference  being  always  given  (and 
properly  so)  to  married  men ;  single  men  sometimes  get  work  in 
this  way  too,  but  each  of  the  cities  has  a  small  number  unable  to 
obtain  employment  and  for  whom  no  State  machinery  provides; 
unless,  indeed,  the  Salvation,  Army  homes  and  hotels  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  semi-State  institutions.  A  subsidy  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  is  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Army, 
and  the  Army  is  the  only  institution  in  the  colony  to  whom  the 
1  dead  beat/  irrespective  of  creed,  can  turn  with  assurance  of  a  night's 
lodge,  though,  of  course,  there  are  times  when  the  '  house  full '  stage 
is  reached. 

The  man  who  expects  to  find  everything  up  to  standard  for  the 
workers  might  be  disappointed  to  learn  that  a  large  number  of 
the  householders  of  Wellington  are  compelled  to  take  in  boarders,  to 
enable  them  to  supplement  the  husband's  wage,  as  by  this  means 
the  wife  is  a  worker,  and  generally  a  very  hard  worker  at  that. 

House  room  in  Wellington  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would 
probably  surprise  the  new-comer  to  find  that  a  wooden  house  of  four 
rooms,  and  generally  deficient  in  conveniences,  commands  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  indeed  is  impossible  to  get  at  that  price. 
House-agents  declare  the  demand  for  house  accommodation  is  such, 
that  they  could  let  three  hundred  in  one  week  in  the  city  if  they 
could  supply  them  at  one  pound  a  week,  with  four  rooms  and  suitable 
conveniences. 

Of  course  wages  are  higher  in  the  colony  than  at  home :  ten 
shillings  a  day  fairly  represents  the  mechanics'  wage,  and  eight 
shillings  a  day  for  labourers.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this  must  be 
deducted  as  decreased  purchasing  power  of  money  here. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  conditions,  it  must  not 
be  concluded  that  New  Zealand  is  not  in  advance  of  Great  Britain  in 
most  things  that  make  for  a  comfortable  existence. 

There  are  fewer  stoppages  of  work  in  this  colony  than  in  any 
other  country  arising  from  industrial  disputes. 

The  opportunities  for  the  people  to  make  their  power  felt  are 
better  than  elsewhere,  the  parliamentary  franchise  being  adult 
suffrage,  one  person  one  vote,  and  all  elections  on  one  day. 

The  railways  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
Two  coal  mines  have  been  taken  over,  and  are  being  prepared  by  the 
Government  for  the  Government  to  work.  Power  is  given  to  the 
Government  to  take  over  or  establish  for  themselves  such  shipping 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  and  distribute  the  coal. 

The  Factories  Act,  for  the  first  time  in  any  country,  I  believe, 
regulates  the  working  hours  of  adult  males,  and  fixes  them  at 
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forty-eight  hours  a  week,  and  the  working  hours  of  women  at  forty- 
five  a  week.  The  well  known  and  much  used  system  that  prevails 
in  London  and  elsewhere  with  regard  to  girls  learning  a  trade  by 
getting  them  for  nothing  for  a  period,  and  after  that  for  another 
period  at  a  nominal  wage,  does  not  obtain  here.  The  New  Zealand 
Factories  Act  provides  that  no  boy  or  girl  may  be  employed  in  a 
factory  for  less  than  five  shillings  a  week. 

The  Shops  and  Shop  Assistants  Act  provides  that  all  assistants 
must  have  a  half-holiday  on  one  working  day  of  each  week. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  ACT. 

The  most  discussed  of  all  the  Acts  of  the  Colony  is  undoubtedly 
the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act.  A  measure  so  unique  in 
character  and  far-reaching  in  results  was  sure  to  be  watched  inside 
and  outside  the  colony  with  the  closest  interest.  The  original 
measure  was  passed  in  1894,  and  has  been  amended  several  times 
since.  The  Act  provides  for  the  formation  of  industrial  unions.  In 
the  case  of  employers  any  two  persons,  in  the  case  of  workers  any 
seven,  can  form  a  union,  and  become  registered  under  the  Act ;  but 
the  Registrar,  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  industrial  unions, 
may  refuse  to  register  more  than  one  union  connected  with  the  same 
trade  in  the  same  locality.  There  are  at  present  seven  Boards  of 
Conciliation,  the  colony  being  divided  into  seven  districts  for  this 
purpose.  The  boards  consist  of  not  more  than  five  persons,  includ- 
ing a  chairman,  who  is  elected  by  the  other  members  of  the  board , 
themselves  being  elected  by  the  unions  of  workers  and  employers  in 
equal  number. 

The  members  of  the  boards  are  paid  regulation  fees  for  each 
sitting.  Either  workers  or  employers  may  cite  a  case  before  the 
board  when  the  necessary  formalities  are  complied  with,  and  it  is 
Lhe  duty  of  the  board  to  induce  the  parties  in  dispute  to  come  to  a 
Hettlement ;  if  successful  their  recommendations  are  embodied  in  an 
industrial  agreement,  which  is  binding  for  an  agreed  upon  period 
of  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three  years*  If  the  recom- 
i  nendations  of  the  board  are  not  acceptable  to  one  or  either  of  the  parties, 
the  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  which  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor :  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  representative  of  the  employers  on  their  recom- 
mendation, and  similar  for  the  workers. 

The  workers  have  made  use  of  the  Act  very  largely ;  less  so  the 
employers.  Some  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  from  time  to  time  on 
either  side,  and  very  strong  statements  made  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Court ;  only  two  weeks 
ago  severe  criticism  was  indulged  in  by  delegates  at  the  Wellington 
Trades  and  Labour  Council,  in  consequence  of  the  president  of  the 
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Court  having  given  an  interpretation  of  a  previous  award  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wellington  painters.  I  learn  that  cablegrams  were 
immediately  sent  to  Australia  and  London,  stating  that,  'at  a 
Congress  of  Trade  Unionists  of  Wellington,  delegates  declared  them- 
selves so  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  workings  of  the  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  that  they  would  rather  revert  back  to  the 
old  conditions  of  adjusting  labour  difficulties  by  strike,'  &c. 

This  matter  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  it  seems.  The  delegates 
that  expressed  dissatisfaction  were  members  of  the  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Union,  and  were  working  under  an  award  of  the  Court, 
which  provided  that  overtime  be  paid  for  between  6  P.M.  and  8  P.M. 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  ;  between  8  P.M.  and  twelve  (mid- 
night), time  and  a  half;  between  midnight  and  the  ordinary  time 
of  starting  in  the  morning,  double  time.  For  painters  to  work  all 
night  is  a  very  rare  thing.  The  ordinary  time  of  commencing  work 
in  the  morning  is  eight  o'clock ;  it  occasionally  happens  that  men 
may  be  wanted  to  commence  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  two 
hours  before  the  ordinary  time  of  starting.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  award,  double  time  should  be  paid  for  work  done 
between  midnight  and  eight  o'clock,  no  one  apparently  having  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  provide  for  the  special  case  of  starting  work 
an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  usual.  So  the  employers  approached 
the  Court  for  an  interpretation,  and  the  judge,  apparently  seeing 
what  he  had  not  previously  provided  for,  stated  that  time  and  a 
quarter  should  be  paid,  and  not  double  time,  as  the  men  insisted, 
for  work  done  by  a  man  who  had  not  worked  all  night,  but  simply 
commenced  earlier  than  usual  at  the  employers'  request.  The  point 
with  the  men  was  not  a  desire  to  snatch  a  little  monetary  advantage 
by  the  extra  rate,  but  to  strongly  protest,  in  the  first  place,  against 
the  employers  for  approaching  the  judge  without  first  consulting 
them  as  one  of  the  parties  affected,  and,  secondly,  against  the  judge 
for  giving  an  interpretation  which,  however  trivial  in  its  operation, 
did  alter  the  actual  award.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Act  whereby 
a  revision  of  an  award  can  be  obtained  by  giving  the  necessary 
notice  to  all  parties ;  this  was  neglected,  and  hence  the  grievance. 

In  several  cases  the  wages  have  actually  been  reduced  as  the 
result  of  the  Court's  award  and  much  uneasiness  has  been  caused  in 
consequence,  and  some  employers  and  managers  have  exhibited 
much  ingenuity  in  nullifying  the  intended  good  results  that  still 
accrue  to  the  men.  Where  this  has  taken  place  dissatisfaction 
naturally  exists,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  I  do  not  think 
any  serious  dissatisfaction  exists  either  on  the  side  of  employers  or 
workers  in  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases  in  the  whole  colony,  and, 
seeing  that  up  to  June  of  last  year  310  cases  had  been  dealt  with 
under  the  Act,  this  proportion  is  very  small. 

But  in  considering  the  operation  of  the  Act  in   New  Zealand, 
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having  in  view  the  desirability  of  applying  similar  methods  else- 
where, it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Act  has  been  operative,  the  colony  has  for  various  reasons 
enjoyed  a  spell  of  industrial  prosperity,  and  during  which  improve- 
ments in  wages  and  general  working  conditions  would  doubtless 
have  been  made  had  no  Arbitration  Act  been  in  existence. 
Again,  the  total  number  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  is  so  small 
compared  with  the  numbers  in  England,  and  the  multifarious  over- 
lappings  of  sectional  interests  are  not  nearly  so  pronounced  in  the 
colony  as  at  home. 

I  believe  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Eeeves,  the  present  Agent-Greneral  for 
uhe  colony,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will  yet  be  found 
desirable  to  materially  change  the  form  of  the  Conciliation  Boards. 
~  am  certainly  of  that  opinion  myself,  as  under  existing  conditions 
1  he  recommendations  of  the  board  are  very  rarely  acted  upon  ;  and 
although  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  rough  preliminaries  are 
threshed  out  before  the  board,  and  the  case  when  it  is  subsequently 
brought  before  the  Court  is  presented  more  pithily  and  with  greater 
clearness  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  been  before 
the  board ;  remembering  that  the  whole  case  is  presented  afresh  to 
the  Court,  and  that  very  few  seriously  aim  at  a  settlement  without 
the  Court,  conciliation  is  gradually  being  neglected,  and  the  amended 
Act  of  last  session  provides  that  cases  may  be  taken  direct  before  the 
Arbitration  Court  without  first  being  dealt  with  by  the  board. 

The  Seamen's  and  Firemen's  Unions  of  the  colony  have  recently 
Lad  their  case  before  the  Court.  The  men  presented  their  case 
elaborately  and  efficiently,  and  judging  by  the  evidence  adduced, 
showed  why  an  advance  of  wages  should  be  given  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  the  Australian  Coast  Seamen's  standard,  which  would 
still  leave  them  considerably  below  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America. 
The  award  was  made  a  week  ago,  but  no  advance  of  wages  is  given, 
and  much  dissatisfaction  exists  at  present  as  a  consequence. 

The  Typographical  Union  of  Wellington  had  its  conditions  made 
worse  in  several  respects  as  a  result  of  an  award,  and  very  bitter 
comments  have  been  made  by  the  Union  men,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Union  to  get  their 
registration  under  the  Act  cancelled.  Even  if  this  is  done,  and  even 
if  the  men  leave  the  Union,  even  if  the  Union  should  cease  to  have 
any  existence  whatever,  and  every  man  who  had  belonged  to  it 
should  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  Union,  and  the  award  and 
everything  relating  thereto,  still  the  law  could  and  would  follow 
every  such  man  and  compel  him  under  a  penalty  of  Wl.  per  person, 
which  can  be  distrained  for  at  common  law.  The  non-Unionist 
cannot  escape  either,  as  thus : 

The  award,  by  force  of  this  Act,  shall  also  extend  to  and  bind  every  worker  who 
ni  >t  being  a  member  of  any  industrial  union  on  which  the  award  is  binding,  is  at 
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any  time  whilst  it  is  in  force  employed  by  any  employer  on  whom  the  award  is 
binding- ;  and  if  any  such  worker  commits  any  breach  of  the  award  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  were  a  party  to  the  award. 

Again : 

All  property  belonging  to  the  judgment  debtor  (including  therein,  in  the  case  of 
an  industrial  union,  or  industrial  association,  all  property  held  by  trustees  for  the 
judgment  debtor)  shall  be  available  in  or  towards  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
debt,  and  if  the  judgment  debtor  is  an  industrial  union  or  an  industrial  association, 
and  its  property  is  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  the  judgment  debt,  its  members 
shall  be  liable  for  the  deficiency. 

On  all  sides  I  learn  that  the  working  of  the  Act  calls  for  increasing 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  especially  on  that  of  the 
officers  of  the  Unions.  Indeed,  without  exception  I  find  that  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  serious  neglect  of  Trade  Union  work  on  the 
part  of  ordinary  members,  and  deliberate  refusal  to  voice  their 
grievances  as  of  old ;  everything  is  now  left  to  the  officials,  and  it  is 
deliberately  and  frequently  stated  that  where  employers  violate  legal 
conditions  the  men  grumble  but  do  not  press  the  matter  for  recti- 
fication, because  adequate  ventilation  of  the  circumstances  would 
probably  result  in  the  discharge,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  men  who 
complained. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  points  should  be  given  due  prominence, 
so  that  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  may  understand  the  effect  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  up  to  date  in  New  Zealand,  and  not  be  led 
to  suppose  that  everything  is  working  quite  smoothly  here.  Even 
until  the  last  few  weeks  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  bulk  of  the 
employers  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Act  abolished ;  I  now  find  that 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  if  the  men  should  take  action  for  its 
repeal  the  employers  would  be  found  defending  it.  Still,  allowing 
for  the  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  that  exists,  and  realising  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  law,  I  am  distinctly  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  (though  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  see  matters 
settled  by  conciliation),  as  against  the  alternative  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, and  so  would  be  the  vast  majority  of  the  workers  in  New  Zealand 
who  have  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act. 


THE  FACTOKIES  ACT,  1901. 

New  Zealanders  have  not  been  successful  in  carrying  an  Eight- 
hour  Bill  (except  for  miners),  but  usage  and  the  working  of  the 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  established  a  forty-eight  hour 
working  week  (or  less)  for  men,  so  that  very  little  objection  was  raised 
to  the  inclusion  of  adult  males  being  brought  under  the  Consolidated 
Act  of  November  of  last  year,  and  thus  the  hours  of  adult  males 
are  regulated  by  law.  Section  1 8  of  the  Act  provides  that 
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Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  male  worker  shall  not  be  employed  in  or 
about  a  factory : 

(a)  For  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  week  ; 
nor 

(6)  For  more  than  eight  hours  and  three-quarters  in  any  one  day ;  nor 

(c)  For  more  than  five  hours  continuously  without  an  interval  of  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

Section  19  provides  that 

A  woman  or  boy  shall  not  be  employed  in  or  about  a  factory : 
(«)  For  more  than  forty-five  hours,  excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one  week  ; 
nor 

(b)  For  more  than  eight  hours  and  a  quarter,  excluding  meal-times,  in  any  one 
day;  nor 

(c)  For  more  than  four  hours  and  a  quarter  continuously  without  an  interval 
o-  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

But  women  in  woollen  mills  may  work  forty-eight  hours  a  week, 
aad  dairy  factories,  jam  factories,  and  some  others  are  exempted  from 
the  Act.  Under  the  Act  *  factory '  means  '  Any  building,  office,  or 
place  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  employed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  handicraft,  or  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  goods 
for  trade  or  sale/  Thus  it  in  no  way  covers  the  farming  industry  in 
which  are  employed  the  major  portion  of  the  workers  of  the  colony. 

In  the  British  Factory  and  "Workshop  Act,  1901,  section  24 
provides  that  the  hours  of  women  shall  be  from  six  to  six,  seven  to 
seven,  or  eight  to  eight,  including  meal  times  ;  the  New  Zealand  Act 
forbids  the  employment  of  women  between  6  P.M.  and  8  A.M.  The 
a;*e  when  boys  or  girls  may  start  work  is  fourteen  years.  And  the 
Act  provides  that  every  such  boy  or  girl,  working  in  whatever 
capacity,  if  under  sixteen  years  must  receive  not  less  than  five 
shillings  a  week,  with  an  annual  increase  of  not  less  than  three 
shillings  weekly  till  twenty  years  of  age. 

TOM  MANN. 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND  : 
July  9, 1902. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS   OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL    CHARACTER 


IN  a  previous  paper  in  this  Keview l  I  had  occasion  to  cite,  as  a 
notable  instance  of  prophecy  unfulfilled,  Marcus  Clarke's  anticipation 
of  the  Australian  character. 

The  future  Australian,  according  to  the  author  of  For  the  Term 
of  his  Natural  Life,  would  be  'tall,  coarse,  strong-jawed,  greedy, 
pushing ; '  his  wife  '  a  thin,  narrow  woman,  very  fond  of  dress  and 
idleness,  caring  little  for  her  children,  but  without  sufficient  brain- 
power to  sin  with  zest.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  novelist  through  whom  to  most  English- 
men Australia  is  best  known — the  writer  of  Robbery  under  Arms 
and  Old  Melbourne  Memories — has  placed  on  record  his  conviction 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  peculiar  Australian  characteristics, 
and  that  the  Englishman  of  Australia  is  in  essentials  the  Englishman 
of  England — likely,  perhaps,  if  he  alter  in  any  way,  to  show  rather 
improvement  on  than  degeneration  from  his  stock,  just  as  the  merino 
sheep  has  gained  and  not  lost  by  his  sojourn  under  the  sunny  skies 
of  the  Commonwealth — but  that  he  does  not  yet  exhibit  any  clear 
variation  from  the  British  type. 

But  without  subscribing  to  the  theories  of  certain  American 
ethnological  speculators,  who  look  for  a  return  of  their  race  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (and  to  revert  to  the 
type  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  would  certainly  not  be  a  prospect 
to  be  regarded  with  equanimity  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  2), 
few  students  of  things  Australian  will  be  disposed  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  '  Kolf  Boldrewood '  without  very  considerable  modification. 
No  doubt  the  Englishman  of  Australia  to  a  large  extent  '  remains  an 
Englishman.'  The  influence  of  race  more  than  holds  its  own  against 
that  of  climatic  and  other  external  conditions.  But  that  the  latter 
is  a  negligible  quantity,  or  that  in  the  century  of  Australian  history 
it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  make  itself  felt,  is  surely  most  improbable. 

1  For  April  1902. 

2  The  Australian  black  is  said  to  look  forward  to  a  future  life  in  which  he  will 
'  jump  up  whitefellow.'    That  the  white  colonist  should  be  tending  ultimately  to 
4  jump  up  blackf ellow '  would  be  indeed  a  reversal  of  form. 
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And  yet  such  influence  is  exerted  so  gradually  that  it  may  well  elude 
the  notice  of  an  English  observer  long  settled  in  Australia,  and  thus 
himself  unconsciously  subjected  thereto.  '  The  times/  indeed, 
*  change/  but  '  we  change  with  them.' 

The  Australian  of  to-day  is  an  Englishman,  Scot,  or  Irishman ; 
but  with  a  difference.  In  the  first  place  his  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
characteristics  are  weakened  by  transplantation.  The  Australian 
Irishman,  for  example,  living  in  daily  intercourse  not  wholly  or 
mainly,  as  he  would  in  Ireland,  with  Irishmen — and  Irishmen  mostly 
3f  one  locality — but  with  Englishmen,  Scots,  and  native-born  Austra- 
lians, loses  to  some  extent  the  crudity  of  his  provincialism.  No 
doubt  in  temperament  he  remains  Irish  ;  no  doubt  his  religion  and 
;iis  instincts  keep  him  in  line  with  other  Irish  colonists,  among  whom 
~ie  will  probably  find  most  of  his  friends.  Nevertheless  his  Irishism 
is  not  the  Irishism  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland.  He  has  seen  too  much  of 
the  English,  contended  with  them  too  often  in  the  battle  of  the 
markets,  beaten  them  too  often  in  the  struggle  for  office  and  dis- 
tinction,  for  him  to  think  of  them — except  in  moments  of  poetic 
reminiscence — as  bloodthirsty  Sassenach  tyrants.  Similarly  the 
Englishman  in  Australia  gets  his  narrower  provincialisms  rubbed 
fiway.  Even  in  the  England  of  our  time  large  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation, by  moving  from  place  to  place  in  accordance  with  the  shifting 
requirements  of  modern  industry,  do  much  to  obliterate  the  ancient 
local  characteristics.  In  Australia,  where  in  the  same  street  you  will 
£.nd  men  and  women  sprung  from  fifty  different  townships  in  England, 
€  cotland,  and  Ireland,  this  tendency  is  necessarily  far  more  rapid. 

And  as  the  old  provincial  sentiments  and  characteristics  die  out, 
new  ones  are  formed  to  take  their  place.  The  more  the  Englishman 
ceases  to  feel  himself  a  Yorkshireman  or  a  Devonian,  the  more  he 
begins  to  feel  himself  an  Australian. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  if,  on  the  strength  of  several  years' 
residence  in  the  colonies,  the  writer  endeavours  to  set  out  some  of 
TV  hat  appear  to  him  to  be  the  main  points  of  the  differentia  of  the 
Australian  character. 

In  becoming  an  Australian,  the  Englishman  in  Australia  in- 
evitably takes  on  one  of  the  characteristics  of  all  new  nations  :  he 
becomes  sensitive  to  criticism  of  his  country  and  somewhat  vain  both 
of  its  physical  charm  and  of  the  mental  and  moral  excellence  of  its 
ir  habitants.  The  Englishman  in  England  is  impervious  to  criticism. 
Let  the  foreigner  lay  no  matter  how  stern  a  finger  upon  his  vices 
and  his  follies,  John  Bull  smiles  and  buys  his  critic's  book.  '  How 
true  it  all  is  ! '  he  says ;  «  and  yet  .  .  /  and  he  smiles  again.3  The 

3  This  indifference,  it  is  idle  to  deny,  has  been  temporarily  disturbed  during  the 
recent  war  by  Continental  slanders.  But  then  no  nation  that  was  worthy  to  remain 
a  nation  could  have  endured  without  resentment  such  obloquy.  With  the  passing 
of  the  war-cloud,  John  Bull  re-attairs  his  pachydermatousness. 
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Englishman  in  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  sensitive  to  criticism 
as  the  Englishman  in  America  was  in  the  time  of  Dickens.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  this  is  provided  in  the  different  receptions 
accorded  to  two  books  by  that  witty,  if  superficial,  observer  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom,  M.  'Max  O'Eell.'  John  Bull  et  Cie.,  the  volume  devoted 
(mainly)  to  Australia,  was  not  in  the  least  more  outspoken,  or  more 
untrustworthy,  in  its  criticism  of  the  Commonwealth  than  John- 
Bull  et  son  Isle  had  been  in  that  of  England.  Yet  while  '  at  Home  * 
(as  they  say  in  Australia)  everyone  bought  the  latter  book  and  laughed 
at  the  Gallic  wit,  even  when  most  destructively  barbed  against  them- 
selves ;  in  Australia  the  companion  volume  was  scathingly  reviewed 
by  the  Press,  tabooed  by  *  society/  and  unread  by  the  public.  The 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  volume  passed  without  notice :  topographical 
blunders  and  trifling  errors  of  fact  were  held  to  invalidate  the 
author's  judgment,  and  to-day  there  is  no  such  witty  nor  (allowing 
for  purely  impressionist  aims  and  a  joker's  tongue)  so  wise  a  book  on 
Australia  that  is  so  little  known  to  the  Australians. 

This  hyper-sensitiveness  is  a  natural  phase  in  the  development 
of  national  character,  and  will  pass,  as  it  is  already  passing  in- 
America.  Every  young  nation  is  on  its  defence.  As  the  youth 
who  is  not  in  some  measure  self-assertive  will  be  thought  to  have  no 
self  to  assert ;  so  of  a  young  country  which  does  not  resent  any  word 
of  detraction,  and  proclaim  its  own  beauties,  merits,  and  possibilities 
with  something  more  than  truth,  much  less  than  truth  will  as- 
suredly be  believed.  But  now,  after  a  century's  existence  and 
continued  growth — a  growth  culminating  in  the  great  national 
self-conscious  act  of  Federation — Australia,  a  full-grown  nation,  can 
afford  to  lay  aside  the  sensitiveness  of  early  youth,  to  relinquish  the 
tendency  to  '  blow '  noticed  by  the  English  novelist,  to  bear  honest 
criticism,  and  to  make  no  assertions  on  her  own  behalf  that  will  not 
bear  honest  criticism.  The  Commonwealth  is  ripe  for  looking  facts 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  being  herself  looked  fairly  in  the  face  with 
level  eyes.  The  rejoicings  of  Federation  were  less  of  the  nature  of 
a  birthday  feast  than  of  a  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
six  stalwart  colonies  that  have  lived  to  become  a  nation. 

In  addition  to  their  very  natural  tendency  to  overstate  the 
claims  and  charms  of  Australia,  there  was  to  be  noted  among  Aus- 
tralians, until  recent  years,  a  determination  not  to  appreciate,  or  at 
any  rate  not  to  express  appreciation  for,  the  achievements  of  greater 
peoples  or  the  monuments  of  older  civilisations.  The  story  of  the 
colonial  who,  led  beneath  the  solemn  pile  of  Westminster,  observed 
that  the  Abbey  was  '  nothing  to  the  Wagga-Wagga  Town  Hall/  has  too 
many  variations  to  be  entirely  true,  or  entirely  without  truth.  The 
type  of  mind  it  implies  was  until  recently  common,  and  is  by  no 
means  completely  extinct.  You  will  yet  now  and  again  meet  the 
returned  colonial  from  South  Africa  who  will  gravely  assure  you  that 
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his  detachment  of  Australian  Eough  Riders  saved  Great  Britain, 
though  the  large  majority  have  come  back  with  juster  ideas  of  the 
resources  of  the  Empire  of  which  they  have  proved  themselves  true- 
born  sons. 

So  far  as  'blow'  yet  remains  a  prominent  Australian  charac- 
teristic— and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  if  Mr.  Trollope  had  visited 
the  colonies  to-day  he  would  have  noted  its  prominence — it  is  found 
among  the  least  representative  of  Australians,  men  who  have  been 
given  a  wider  outlook  neither  by  commerce  nor  by  education.  The 
graduate  of  an  Australian  university  is  as  a  rule  by  no  means  devoid 
of  that  intellectual  modesty  which  must  precede  all  progress.  How- 
ever filled  with  confidence,  as  well  he  may  be,  in  the  destinies  of  his 
country,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  forget  that  it  is  as  yet  but 
small,  both  relatively  in  population  and  absolutely  in  achieve- 
ment. 

When  we  consider  geographical  conditions,  our  wonder  will 
surely  be  not  that  the  tendency  to  *  blow '  as  to  things  Australian,  to 
nil  admirari  of  things  extra-colonial,  should  have  existed  and  still, 
In  some  measure,  exists  ;  but  that  it  has  not  a  thousand-fold  greater 
force.  The  insularity  of  England  is  still  a  byword  on  the  Continent, 
and  yet  England  is  near  indeed  to  her  neighbours  when  we  compare 
ohe  world  of  sea  that  parts  Australia  from  the  world  of  men.  Those 
who  know  Australians  best  will  probably  agree  that,  considering 
uheir  rapid  prosperity  and  their  aloofness  from  all  other  civilisations, 
they  are  strikingly  modest  in  mind  and  cosmopolitan  in  interest. 

Nothing  in  the  Australian  landscape  is  stranger  to  the  northern 
visitor  than  its  lack  of  half-tones,  of  the  subtle  nuances  of  a  thou- 
sand hues  that  give  their  beauty  to  Welsh  hills  or  English  lakes. 
There  is  little  reticence  in  the  Australian  landscape.  If  Nature  will 
have  a  tint  yellow,  it  is  yellow  and  no  doubt  of  it;  whereas  in 
England  it  is  often  as  though,  after  first  suggesting  yellow,  she 
bethought  herself  that  some  faint  shade  of  green  were  better,  and 
then  was  for  altering  again  into  orange  or  purple  or  blue. 

This  lack  of  subtlety,  of  reticence,  of  reserve,  is  notable  not  more 
in  Australian  scenery  than  in  the  Australian  character.  The  grace 
of  mystery  that  half  reveals  and  half  conceals  the  charm  of  mind 
and  soul  of  an  English  girl  will  be  found  comparatively  seldom 
among  the  more  downright  beauties  of  the  southern  continent.  The 
dignity  of  reserve  that  wins  for  the  normal  well-bred  Englishman 
the  respect  of  even  those  who  like  him  least  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  most  Australian  men.  Nor  is  the  loss  altogether  on  the  side  of 
t:ie  Commonwealth.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  say  that  Englishmen 
and  Australians  are  respectively  in  danger  of  Aristotle's  two  extremes 
of  the  mean  of  '  Aletheia/  that  while  the  Australian  is  inclined  to  be 
more  outspoken  than  is  wise,  the  Englishman  is  inclined  to  be  less 
so  than  is  pleasant ;  and  that  if  the  one  may  be  accused  of  vanity, 
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the  other  is  chargeable  with  the  graver  error  of  pride.  Probably  far 
more  annoyance  is  caused  by  the  mauvaise  Tionte  of  the  Englishman 
than  by  the  sometimes  rather  aggressive  bonhomie  of  his  Australian 
cousin. 

In  this  matter  the  child  is  father  to  the  man.  The  normal 
English  child  is  more  or  less  shy.  Individuality  rises  coyly  through 
the  mists  of  morning.  Australian  children  are  as  innocent  of  shy- 
ness as  is  the  sunny  bush  among  which  they  grow.  They  look  you 
as  frankly  in  the  face  as  the  stars  of  a  southern  night — no  tremor  of 
self-distrust,  no  shadow  of  fear  or  doubt,  marring  the  open  glance  of 
those  alert  young  eyes.  The  English  child  has  his  musings  and 
cloud  castles.  Often  have  I  watched  the  little  Irish  colleen  at  the 
doorstep  of  her  white-fronted  hut  dreaming  of  the  wondrous  doings  of 
the  *  little  people.'  But  there  are  no  indigenous  fairies  in  Australia. 
A  few  have  been  imported  from  time  to  time;  but,  unlike  the 
rabbits  and  the  sparrows  and  the  briar  roses,  they  have  not  flourished 
on  Australian  soil.  The  Australian  child  is  essentially  a  child  of 
action.  Why  dream  of  fairies  when  there  are  ponies  to  ride  ?  Why 
play  with  make-believe  dolls  and  tea-things  when  there  are  real 
babies  to  nurse,  real  puddings  to  make,  real  '  billies  '  to  boil  ?  Lack 
of  reverence  is  charged  against  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth, 
lack  of  respect  to  parents,  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  suffering  world. 
But  with  lack  of  courage  or  of  sincerity  none  charges  them  ;  and  of  a 
childhood  that  fears  not  to  tell  the  truth  much  may  be  hoped  and 
forgiven. 

On  Australian  resourcefulness  and  determination  it  is,  since  the 
South  African  war.  needless  to  insist.  The  Australian  bushman, 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  years  to  wrest  a  livelihood  from  un- 
harvested  seas  of  eucalypt  and  scrub,  has  learnt  to  rely  upon  himself 
and  turn  the  least  favourable  circumstances  to  his  advantage.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  '  things/  as  the  poet  says,  may  be  '  in  the 
saddle  and  ride  mankind ' ;  but  in  Australia  it  is  assuredly  man  that 
is  in  the  saddle.  The  vast  forces  of  circumstance  group  and  re- 
group themselves  only  to  be  conquered  anew  by  this  forceful,  ungainly 
pioneer  on  horseback. 

This  resourceful  determination  is  not  incompatible  with  a  bright 
good-humour  which  is,  indeed,  among  the  most  engaging  of  Aus- 
tralian characteristics.  Grood-humour  is,  no  doubt,  a  normal 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  once  was  known  as  '  Merry 
England/  and  it  might  well  be  anticipated  that  the  Englishman  in 
Australia  should  prove,  like  Sophocles  in  Elysium, 

evKO\os  p.ev  evOa,  evuoXos  §'  ««.« 

But  to  say  no  more  than  this  would  be  vastly  to  understate  the 
truth.  The  average  Australian  is  much  more  good-humoured  than 
his  English  cousin.  Whatever  be  the  cause — the  more  even  dis- 
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tribution  of  wealth,  the  cheapness  of  food,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  A  harsh  word  is 
seldom  heard,  and  a  bad  temper  is  a  rarity  to  be  talked  of.  Let 
anyone  who  doubts  this  spend  a  few  hours  in  Australian  omnibuses 
and  trams ;  let  him  note  the  demeanour  of  the  passengers  to  each 
other,  and  of  drivers  and  collectors  to  their  'fares/  and  he  will  be 
promptly  convinced.  He  will  get  no  servility  ;  he  will  find  '  sir '  an 
infrequent  word  in  the  Australian  vocabulary,4  but  he  will  find  un- 
failing good-temper,  unfailing  readiness  to  render  assistance  in  those 
trifles  that  form  no  trifling  part  of  life. 

Comparison  of  the  Australian  with  the  English  omnibus-driver 
suggests  another  characteristic.  If  the  good-humour  of  the  former 
is  much  the  more  notable,  his  humour  is  much  the  less.  The 
caustic  or  genial  wit  of  the  cockney  driver  finds  no  echo  across  the 
oceans.  Even  the  broad  humour  of  the  Irish  'jarvey  '  has  lost  its 
savour  in  crossing  those  leagues  of  sea.  Nor  is  this  deficiency 
confined  to  the  drivers  of  vehicles.  As  a  whole,  the  Australians, 
partly  through  the  very  matter-of-factness  which  makes  them  so 
•successful  a  people,  have  no  great  gift  of  humour.  Of  this  defect 
they  are  not  unconscious,  and  bear  the  best  of  good-humour  to  all 
humourists.5  They  will  laugh  at  jokes,  if  they  cannot  make  them  ; 
indeed  the  personal  popularity  of  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Gr.  H.  Keid,  is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
ii  sense  of  humour  of  a  robust  and  easily  intelligible  type.  But 
Mr.  Keid's  humour  only  makes  apparent  the  humouiiessness  of 
most  other  Australian  public  men. 

The  Australian  books  that  have  even  pretended  to  be  humorous 
might  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  There  is  no  purely 
'  comic '  paper  in  Australia.  The  Bulletin  aims  at  humour,  but 
only  as  one  of  many  goals ;  and  even  in  its  clever  pages  the  humour 
it  aims  at  is  seldom  attained  apart  from  the  line- work  of  two  ex- 
ceedingly skilful  cartoonists.  The  intoxicated  man,  the  unfaithful 
husband,  and  the  lady  of  the  ballet — the  subjects  of  humour  which 
it  shares  with  the  lower  orders  of  English  and  American  comic 
journals — gain  nothing  either  in  wit  or  refinement  by  their  treatment 
in  its  columns. 

A  recent  volume  of  sketches  of  Australian  bush  life  is  claimed 
by  its  publishers  as  the  'jolliest'  book  yet  published  in  Australia. 
lUit  the  humour  is  of  the  crudest  and,  to  say  truth,  of  the  cruellest. 
Almost  every  'joke'  in  the  book  rests  on  the  torture  of  some  or 

4  '  Mate  '  is  the  usual  vocative  of  address,  the  remaining  cases  being  supplied  from 
'  oloke.' 

*  Mark  Twain,  on  his  visit  some  years  ago,  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  in 
Australia.  I  heard  only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  of  a  fuddled  working  man,  who 
turned  on  those  round  him  and  angrily  wished  to  know  what  they  were  laughing  at. 
'  [f  he  had  been  a  young  Australian,'  he  grumbled,  '  no  one  would  have  paid  sixpence 
to  hear  him.' 
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other  of  what  one  hesitates  in  reading  to  call  the  lower  animals. 
The  skewering  of  mice,  the  mutilating  of  lizards,  the  battering  of 
kangaroos,  the  brutal  ill-usage  of  a  plough-horse,  are  among  the 
chief  jests  of  the  volume.  The  unsuccessful  butchery  of  a  cow — 
the  first  blow  only  slices  her  cheek — is  its  culminating  point  of 
mirth.  One  contrasts  the  terrible  description  of  a  like  scene  in 
Jude  the  Obscure,  but  one  hesitates  to  prefer  the  possibly  healthy 
Australian  callousness  to  the  possibly  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
English  writer. 

A  New  Zealand  poet — and  if  one  desires  candid  criticism  of 
Australians,  one  has  to  go  no  further  than  New  Zealand — has  in 
this  connection  two  suggestive  lines  in  his  verses  on  '  The 
Australian  '  : 

Callous,  perhaps,  and  cruel :  Yes  ; 

Is  not  his  sun  more  merciless  ? 

This,  indeed,  touches  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  Australian  is  not 
naturally  cruel.  But  long  familiarity  with  the  horrors  of  drought 
in  the  bush ;  long  habit  of  thinking  of  sheep  and  kine  as  mere  wool 
and  meat,  the  counters  with  which  he  plays  the  game  of  life ;  long 
warfare  with  rabbits  and  kangaroos  for  means  of  sustenance,  have 
rendered  the  normal  Australian  countryman  callous  to  animal 
suffering.  Could  there  be  some  vast  resurrection  of  the  creatures  of 
the  bush,  horrible  would  be  their  indictment  against  their  perse- 
cutors, especially  were  they  joined  by  the  black  tribes,  scarcely  less 
animal,  massacred  in  battues  in  the  early  times,  often  harshly  treated 
to  this  day.  Such  callousness,  such  harshness,  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  struggle  against  savages,  against  wild  beasts,  against 
nature,  which  is  the  lot  of  the  pioneer.  Set  down  the  tender- 
hearted English  novelist  in  some  iron-roofed  shed  in  the  Australian 
back-country;  let  his  wife  and  children  be  terrorised  by  blacks, 
his  ewes  devoured  by  dingoes,  his  lambs  blinded  by  crows,  his 
poultry  butchered  by  native  cats,  his  scanty  grass  devoured  by 
wallabies ;  set  him  poisoning  rabbits  wholesale,  killing  sheep  for 
provender,  branding  them  from  the  selectors,  shearing  them  for 
the  market ;  set  him  to  geld  his  oxen,  spay  his  cows,  and  bleed 
his  calves  to  death,  and  after  ten  years  see  how  much  sympathy  his 
life  has  left  him  with  the  brute  creation. 

Yet  callousness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  wanton  cruelty ; 
and  our  wonderful  human  nature  allows  a  man  who  shrinks  from 
inflicting  no  torture  on  animals  whose  existence  is  inimical  to  his 
interests,  to  treat  the  animals  whose  lives  are  useful  to  him,  his  dogs 
and  his  horses,  with  consideration  and  even  unselfish  affection. 

The  Australian's  love  of  his  horse  is  proverbial,  and  would-be 
wits  have  long  written  of  '  Horse-tralia.'  The  stable,  they  have  said, 
is  the  first  and  most  essential  part  of  the  Australian  dwelling ;  next 
comes  the  verandah;  last,  if  resources  admit,  the  inside  rooms. 
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They  have  taken  the  burlesque  English  schoolboy's  motto,  *  Don't 
talk  about  what  you  can't  eat,'  and  made  an  Australian  variant : 
*  Don't  talk  about  what  you  can't  ride ' — admitting,  however,  that 
there  are  very  few  things  which  the  Australian  cannot  ride.  And 
they  have  hardly  exaggerated  Australian  hippomania,  because 
exaggeration  is  hardly  possible.  To  those  who  know  their  Australia 
the  story  of  the  Centaurs  seeins  an  anachronism,  and  the  bicycle  a 
form  of  blasphemy. 

The  causes  of  Australian  horse-worship  are  found  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  country  for  horse-breeding  and  the  vast  distances  to  be 
traversed :  its  result,  a  fine  race  of  bold  and  skilful  riders. 

The  passion  for  horse-racing,  prevalent  throughout  Australia,  a 
passion  that  causes  little  townships,  boasting  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
•shops,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  excellence  of  their  race- 
meetings,  is  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  entirely  due  to  pure  love  of 
«quine  prowess.  The  gambling  instinct,  strong  throughout  the 
world,  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Australia.  The  rigid  moralist 
who  condemns  the  characteristic  with  the  zealous  fury  of  the 
'unthinking  does  not  perhaps  realise  how  much,  in  doing  so,  he  is 
condemning  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  of  enterprise  that  has  made 
the  British  race.  Giving  fall  weight  to  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  let 
as  ask  ourselves  honestly  how  many  Australians,  or  for  that  matter 
how  many  English  volunteers,  would  have  enlisted  for  South  Africa 
had  it  not  been  for  something  of  that  gambling  spirit  that  sent 
Drake  cruising  round  the  world,  and  Clive  bartering  his  life  for  the 
chance  of  an  Indian  Empire  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  stay-at-home, 
take-no-risks,  plodding  type  of  man,  however  necessary  he  is  as  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  can  ill  supply  its  brain,  and  is  in  fact  no 
whit  more  necessary  to  the  nation  than  the  man  who  prefers  to  risk 
money  or  life  in  the  speculations  of  business  or  of  war. 

The  Australian  is  a  born  speculator.  He  is  sprung  from  a  race 
of  speculators  ;  for  had  his  forbears  been  of  the  plodding  type,  they 
would  not  have  gambled  their  all  in  coming  out  to  dig  in  the 
Grolden  Continent.  Plodders  do  not  colonise.  The  plodding  type  is  not, 
"ndeed,  extinct  in  Australia.  Far  from  it.  For  gambling  fathers  often 
lave  plodding  sons,  and  plodders  follow  in  the  tracks  that  speculators 
nake.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gamblers  are  in  the 
majority — at  any  rate  if  we  include  among  the  gamblers  the  great 
-multitude  who  are  content  to  plod  from  year  to  year  in  a  humdrum 
calling,  provided  that  they  are  allowed  the  occasional  opportunity 
of  investing  some  portion  of  their  past  labour  in  a  twirl  of  fortune's 
wheel.6  And  if  it  leads  to  harm;  if  money  has  been  stolen,  and 
wives  have  been  deceived,  to  buy  the  lottery  ticket  or  pay  the 

*  One  exceedingly  unpopular  result  of  Federation  has  been  the  refusal  by  the 
federal  Post  Office  to  carry  remittances  of  investors  in  « TattersalFs  Consultations, 
?4  form  of  lottery  which  numbered  its  patrons  by  thousands. 
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gambling  debt,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  the  zest  of  excitement  thai 
has  coloured  many  dull  existences,  and  the  lesson  thus  learned  of 
taking  with  equanimity  the  chances  of  life. 

We  have  seen  that  stern  moralist  Henry  Lawson  girding  at  those 
who 

immortalise  in  verse 
The  gambling  and  the  drink  that  are  their  country's  greatest  curse  ; 

and  concerning  gambling  something  has  already  been  said.  Of 
drunkenness  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal,  especially  in  some  of  the 
semi-tropical  country  towns,  and,  drunkenness  apart,  a  vast  amount 
of  excessive  drinking.  It  takes  no  small  determination  on  the  part 
of  a  well-educated  professional  man,  dumped  in  a  dismal  out-back 
township  with  a  temperature  rising  to  120°  in  the  shade,  without 
amusements,  with  little  or  no  congenial  society,  to  refuse  the  ever- 
ready  means  to  temporary  comfort  and  oblivion.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  Australia  is  an  abnormally  intemperate  community. 
Far  from  it;  statistics  show  that  it  is  among  the  world's  most 
moderate  consumers  of  alcohol,  the  annual  amount  of  consumption- 
being  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  or 
Germany.7  The  writer  has  been  present  at  most  large  open-air 
gatherings  of  the  people  during  the  years  that  he  has  spent  in 
Australia,  and  has  been  repeatedly  struck  first  by  the  good-humour 
and  intelligence  of  the  well-dressed  crowds,  and,  secondly,  by  their 
sobriety.  Among  the  enormous  crowds  in  Sydney  at  the  Inauguration, 
of  the  Commonwealth  he  noticed  no  instance  of  drunkenness,  while 
at  the  Eight  Hours  Day  Sports,  1901,  in  an  assemblage  of  30,00^ 
working  men  and  their  families,  he  saw  but  a  single  case.  Tea  is 
the  national  drink  at  meals,8  the  army  of  abstainers  is  numerous,  and 
prohibition,  as  soon  as  the  women  get  their  vote,9  is  likely  to  be,, 
as  already  in  New  Zealand,  a  question  of  practical  politics. 

The  figures  for  divorce  are  considerable,  and  those  for  illegitimacy 

7  The  figures  given  for  the  latest   available   years  by  Mulhall  and  Coghlarts 
respectively  are  : 

France        .        .    5'10  gallons  of  proof  alcohol  consumed  per  caput  per  annum- 
United  Kingdom     3'57  „  „  „  „  „ 

Germany    .         .     3'08  „  „  ,,  „  „ 

Australia    .         .     2-74  „  „  „  „  „ 

United  States     .     2-65  „  „  „  „  „ 

(Seven,  Colonies,  pp.  371  and 


8  The  story  is  told  that  at  an  elaborate  lunch  given  by  an  English  lord  to  some- 
members  of  an  Australian  contingent  a  selection  of  expensive  wines  was  offered  to- 
the  sons  of  the  south.     The  majority  declined  them  one  after  another.     Lemonade 
and  soda-water  met  with  no  better  fate.     At  last  a  warrior  ventured  to  ask,  •  Have 
you  any  tea  1  '  —  to  the  consternation  of  the  authorities,  who  had  not  dreamed  of 
providing  tea  for  lunch. 

9  For  Federal  elections  womanhood  suffrage  is  already  law  ;  but  in  some  States- 
women  have  as  yet  no  vote  for  the  local  Parliament. 
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somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  United  Kingdom,10  while  the 
4 eternal  priestess'  is  probably  more  conspicuous  in  the  colonial 
centres  than  in  any  English  town  except  London.  It  does  nob 
follow  that  the  Australians  are  necessarily  less  moral  in  their  sexual 
relations  than  other  subjects  of  the  Empire.  The  first  two  matters  are 
mainly  questions  of  the  strength  of  the  religious  sanction ;  the  last 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  large  proportion  of  males  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  normal 
English  hypocrisy. 

Australia,  in  common  with  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  now 
finds  its  birth-rate  declining.  A  careful  investigation  of  recent 
birth  statistics  was  made  in  1899  by  Mr.  Coghlan.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Australian  woman  was  less  prolific  than  her 
European  relatives.  This  may  well  be  a  case  of  the  law  already 
suggested  by  English  statisticians,  that  the  higher  a  class  rises  in 
the  scale  of  comfort  the  less  prolific  it  becomes —  a  law  rendering  it 
essential,  in  Australia  as  elsewhere,  that  if  the  higher  types  are  not 
to  be  swamped  by  the  lower,  a  c  national  minimum '  of  comfort 
should  be  rigorously  maintained. 

Of  Australian  women  many  Englishmen  have  every  reason  to- 
speak  with  respect  and  affection.  Their  most  striking  characteristics- 
are  perhaps  their  resourcefulness  and  cheerfulness,  their  adaptability, 
their  readiness  to  make  the  best  of  things.  As  a  rule,  exceedingly 
fond  of  '  smart '  clothing,  they  are  more  often  than  not  able  to  make 
it  themselves  ;  devoted  to  gaiety,  they  are  yet,  on  occasion,  ready  to- 
work  with  a  will.  The  girls  of  many  families  ruined  in  the  bank 
failures  of  some  years  since — girls  who  had  been  bred  but  to  be 
butterflies  of  fashion — bravely  set  themselves  to  earn  a  living 
where  nine  English  girls  out  of  ten  would  have  been  helpless.  The 
Australian  woman  is  indeed  essentially  practical.  If  her  interests- 
are  as  yet  somewhat  confined,  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  old-world 
prejudice  that  has  hitherto  shut  out  the  sex  from  participation  in 
the  larger  issues  of  national  life,  partly  to  the  inevitable  lack  of 
culture  in  a  young,  progressive,  and  unreflective  country.  A  newer 
generation  of  Australian  girlhood  is  beginning  to  combine  with  the 
natural  cheerfulness,  good  sense,  and  resourcefulness  of  the  race  a 
continually  increasing  share  of  the  refinement,  the  delicacy,  and  the 
disinterested  love  of  goodness  that  are  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the 
highest  types  of  Australian,  as  of  English,  women. 

With  some  temerity  the  word  'unreflective'  has  been  applied 
above  to  the  Australian  nation.  But  a  caveat  must  here  be  entered 
against  possible  misunderstanding.  It  is  only  *  years'  that,  to 


10  In  Australia,  for  every  10,000  marriages  there  are  about  140  divorces,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  11,  in  Switzerland  432,  and  in  the  United  States  612  ('  Seven 
Colonies,'  p.  378).  The  illegitimate  births  in  Australia  number  5'43  per  cent.,  in 
England  4'21,  Ireland  2-G8,  Scotland  7'10  (ibid.  p.  377). 
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nations  as  to  individuals,  '  bring  the  philosophic  mind.'  The  re- 
flectiveness as  yet  undeveloped  in  the  Commonwealth  is  the  philo- 
sophic '  Theoria,'  but  assuredly  not  the  practical  wisdom  necessary 
to  commercial,  political,  and  social  welfare.  In  this  practical 
wisdom,  in  the  good  sense  that  guides  sound  conduct,  the  Common  - 
wealthsman,  subject  to  no  delusions,  honest  to  the  world  and  with 
himself,  need  fear  comparison  with  none.  And  if  the  power  of 
philosophic  thought  that  will  enable  Australia  with  full  self- 
consciousness  to  select  a  definite  goal  of  social  and  economic  progress 
has  not  yet  been  developed,  Australian  common-sense  assures  us  that 
that  progress  will  not  be  made  hastily,  nor  over  uncertain  ground. 

Of  the  religion  of  a  modern  people  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
any  approach  to  certainty,  church-going  being  in  so  large  a  degree  a 
matter  of  custom  or  social  ordinance,  and  the  question  of  how  much 
genuine  religion  underlies  the  form  being  by  human  lips  unanswer- 
able. In  Australia,  however,  there  should  be  less  difficulty  in 
coming  to  some  conclusion  than  would  be  the  case  in  England;  for 
the  fact  of  disestablishment  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  abolish 
church-going  as  a  mere  mark  of  social  position  and  *  respectability/ 
The  low  pay  and  consequent  low  social  standing  and  mental  equipment 
of  most  colonial  clergy ll  contribute  to  the  same  result.  The  average 
English  professional  man  still  cannot  afford  not  to  go  to  church ;  the 
Australian  can :  nor  is  it  even  essential,  though  still  perhaps  advisable, 
that  he  should  send  his  wife  and  children.  The  average  Sydney  or 
Melbourne  artisan  is  no  more  a  church-goer  than  is  his  London  or 
Birmingham  cousin.  The  miners'  camps  trouble  the  clergy  but 
little.12  Yet  there  are  numerous  churches  throughout  Australia,13 
many  of  them  largely  attended,  and  a  well-known  English  or 
American  ""'preacher  of  any  denomination  is  sure  of  crowded  congre- 
gations of  intelligent  and  respectful  listeners.14 

As  in  America,  and  to  some  extent  already  in  England,  the 
doctrinal  aspects  of  religion  are  kept  in  the  background ;  it  is  the 
moral  teaching  of  Christ  that  is  mainly  preached,  and  it  is  on  its 

11  Here,  as  in  much  that  has  preceded,  general  rules  must  be  understood  to  admit 
of  exceptions.       Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of   common  knowledge  that  individuals  of 
high   mental  attainments,   in  addition  to  the   moral   excellence  general    among 
Australian  clergymen,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ministers  of  more  than  one  of  the 
denominations.     But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  regret  that  such  are  few. 

12  The  manager  of  an  Australian  mining  camp  assured  the  writer  that  all  they 
saw  of  the  local  parson  was  his  periodic  visit  for  subscriptions.     When  this  took 
place  it  was  his  (the  manager's)  lot  to  approach  some  of  the  men.     If  things  were 
going  well,  some  would  give ;  others  refused  with  the  significant  comment,  '  Let 
the  beggar  work  !  ' 

J3  More  numerous,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  those  in  England. 

14  The  late  Mr.  Haweis,  when  on  a  lecturing  tour  through  Australia,  found  his 
lectures  inadequately  patronised.  On  Sunday,  however,  in  one  of  the  leading  Sydney 
churches,  he  addressed  an  overflowing  congregation.  '  Aha  ! '  was  the  unconventional 
opening  of  his  sermon,  '  I  thought  you'd  come  to  hear  me  when  there  was  nothing 
tc  pay  for  it ! ' 
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social  side  that  the  Christianity  of  Australia  is  most  active.  Each 
church  is,  in  fact,  whatever  else  it  is,  a  little  club  of  more  or  less 
familiar  acquaintances ;  each  has  its  literary  and  debating  society, 
as  well  as  its  young  men's  and  young  women's  Bible  classes ;  all 
celebrate  periodic  festivals  in  teas  and  '  musical '  evenings.15 

It  would  be  clearly  false  to  say  that  devout  religiosity  was  any 
part  of  the  normal  Australian  character.  But  it  would  be  not  less 
false  to  describe  the  Australians  as  irreligious.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  many  thousands  of  orthodox  Church  members  in  every 
Australian  State,  who,  though  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  citizens,  exert  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  their  numerical 
strength.16  In  the  next  place  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  church- 
going  and  Christianity  synonymous,  many  Australians  unattached  to 
any  religious  denomination  being  yet  in  honesty  of  life  and  charity 
to  their  neighbours  very  practical,  if  unprofessing,  Christians.  The 
majority  even  of  the  openly  irreligious  are  not  without  respect  for 
religion ;  and  nothing  is  more  instructive  as  to  the  habits  of  mutual 
forbearance  cultivated  in  the  Commonwealth  than  the  spectacle  on 
a  Sydney  Sunday  of  omnibuses,  crowded  with  pleasure-seekers, 
punctiliously  slowing  down,  as  by  law  compelled,  in  passing  every 
church,17  lest  they  should  disturb  the  devotions  of  the  faithful  few 
within. 

To  sum  up :  Among  the  Australians  you  will  find  determination, 
pluck,  sportsmanship,  good-humour,  religion  without  theology, 
civility  without  servility,  and  an  uncommon  power  of  common 
sense. 

What  a  groundwork  is  here  for  the  building  of  a  noble  national 
type !  What  a  nation  of  nations  the  Commonwealth  has  it  in  her 
to  become !  It  may  be,  when  the  world's  contracting  distances  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  make  England  to  Australia  what  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  now  to  England,  that  the  proudest  boast  of  the 
Englishman  will  be  his  share  in  moulding  the  Australian  character. 

PERCY  F.  KOWLAND. 

15  Called  in  Australia  '  Socials.' 

16  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  religious  bodies  were  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  Act  invoking  'the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,'  and  also  to  provide  that  the  Federal  sittings  should  be  opened  with  prayer. 

17  It  maybe  noted  that  the  word  'chapel'  is  unknown  in  Australia,  as  also, 
J    believe,  in   Canada.     Every  ecclesiastical   building,   Eoman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Congregational,  or  Wesleyan,  is  a  '  church.' 
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EDUCATION  IN  EGYPT 


IT  is  long  since  the  schoolmaster  was  reported  to  be  abroad.  'Tis 
an  ambiguous  phrase.  Some  folks  taking  one  interpretation  hold 
that  he  were  better  at  home,  where  there  is  still  much  need  of  him. 
Let  me,  however,  accept  another  reading,  and  try  to  set  down  in  no 
detail  what  he  is  doing  in  a  land  which,  though  practically  a  part 
of  the  Empire,  is  still  in  theory  a  foreign  country.  The  oldest  of 
known  civilisations  is  in  the  tutelage  of  Britain.  The  learning  of 
the  Egyptians  is  become  as  naught,  the  inheritors  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  priests  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria, 
of  the  Arabian  mathematicians  look  now  to  the  scholars  of  the 
Western  Isle  for  instruction  in  the  language,  arts,  and  science  of 
their  governors.  ' Educate,  educate,  educate!'  has  been  cried  on 
the  housetops  of  England  this  many  a  day.  Now  when  England  is, 
after  thirty  years,  making  a  fresh  attempt  to  overhaul  her  educa- 
tional machinery,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  review  briefly  what 
Englishmen  are  doing  in  a  country  where  the  machinery  is  so 
simple  that  nobody  worries  about  it,  but  where  the  vastly  more 
important  matters  of  subjects  and  methods  give  the  authorities  con- 
stant cause  for  thought  and  anxiety.  The  machinery  is  simple 
because  it  is  despotic.  The  existence  of  a  despotism  is  justified 
when  no  other  system  is  possible,  or  when  it  gives  results  satisfactory 
to  the  governed.  In  the  latter  case  it  ceases  to  be  a  despotism  and 
is  practically  government  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  In  Scotland, 
under  the  rule  of  Sir  Henry  Craik,  the  Education  Department  is,  as 
regards  primary  education,  practically  in  the  second  case.  But 
despotism  in  Scotland  is  a  very  different  thing  from  despotism  in 
Egypt,  and  Dr.  Douglas  Dunlop  has  a  heavier  responsibility  in  his 
position  as  Secretary  to  the  Egyptian  Education  Department  than 
any  that  can  weigh  on  the  shoulders  of  his  distinguished  countryman 
at  Whitehall.  In  Egypt  despotism  is  the  only  possible  system,  and 
those  who  administer  government,  having  no  House  of  Commons  to 
share  their  responsibility,  must  justify  their  work  at  the  bar  of  the 
civilised  world  as  well  as  in  the  high  court  of  history. 

In  Egypt,  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  advisers  of 
the  Khedive.     There  are  voluntary  schools;  but  though  the  work 
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done  by  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  by  Koman  Catholics, 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  by  Anglican  missions,  is  educationally 
excellent,  these  are  professedly  proselytising  agencies,  and  are 
outside  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

When  the  English  occupation  began,  the  native  educational 
arrangements  were  essentially  what  they  had  been  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  upper  classes  had  secondary  schools,  and  the  Greeks 
and  other  foreigners  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  were  able  to  get  then, 
as  now,  what  is  popularly  called  '  a  sound  commercial  education/ 
They  were,  and  are,  taught  how  to  make  money,  but  they  remain 
ignorant  as  the  common  American — or  other — millionaire  of  many 
things  more  worth  knowing. 

But  the  people  of  Egypt  had  only  the  Kuttab  schools  and  the 
University  of  Cairo — the  El  Ahzar.  These  schools  exist  still,  and 
their  efficiency  is  best  illustrated  by  a  true  tale.  Nowadays  they 
are  inspected  and  can  earn  a  Government  grant,  but  the  ways  of  the 
West  are  strange  to  a  Kuttab  schoolmaster.  An  inspector  was  recently 
shown  specimens  of  excellent  handwriting  by  one  of  these  estimable 
old  gentlemen,  as  being  the  product  of  his  school.  The  inspector 
was  suspicious,  and  desired  to  see  the  scholars  at  their  writing 
lesson.  The  children  were  evidently  surprised,  and  handled  pen  and 
paper  with  a  rare  curiosity.  '  But  they  cannot  write  at  all/  said  the 
inspector.  '  Why  should  they  ?  '  was  the  reply.  '  I  have  written  all 
these  specimens  myself,  and  have  devoted  many  days  that  they 
might  be  worthy  of  your  honour's  inspection.  Are  they  not  good 
enough  ?  '  '  Far  too  good/  said  the  inspector,  and  the  teacher  was 
left  marvelling  at  a  new  instance  of  the  madness  of  the  English. 
Lane  tells  us  that  in  his  day  '  it  was  customary  for  the  master  to 
ornament  the  boys1  writing  tablet  with  black  and  red  ink  and  green 
paint,  and  to  write  upon  it  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  numerical  values,  and  convey  it  to  the  father,  who 
returned  it  with  a  piastre  or  two  placed  upon  it.'  Had  the  inspector 
of  to-day  remembered  this  fact  he  would  not  have  been  surprised  at 
the  reply  of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  El  Ahzar  is  too  important,  too  ancient,  and  too  interesting 
an  institution  to  be  characterised  summarily.  You  are  told  that  it 
las  10,000  students,  that  it  is  the  greatest  school  of  Islam,  that  it  is 
iuhe  largest  university  in  the  world.  Then  you  learn  that  its  pro- 
fessors hold  that  the  earth  is  flat,  that  the  sun  rises  out  of  darkness 
and  sets  in  the  western  sea,  that  the  vault  of  heaven  is  a  solid  arch 
studded  with  lamps  lighted  every  night  by  the  ministers  of  God, 
and  so  forth.  Again  you  hear  that  it  is  a  great  school  of  grammar 
nnd  style,  and  that  its  pupils  are  taught  the  language  of  the  Koran 
in  its  purity  and  strength ;  again,  that  in  the  matter  of  mathematics 
< Cambridge  has  much  to  learn  from  it.  Lane  is  incomplete  in  his 
account  of  it  in  his  day,  and  since  then  nobody  has  had  the  know- 
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ledge,  skill  and  opportunity  to  supplement  his  information.  It  is 
essentially  a  religious  institution,  and  though  the  most  national, 
the  most  popular,  and  the  best  endowed  educational  establishment 
in  Egypt,  it  has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  Government  control. 
It  teaches  the  Koran;  it  turns  out  hundreds  of  young  men  every 
year  who  are  able  to  repeat  the  sacred  book  from  its  first  chapter  to 
its  last ;  who  know  all  that  commentators  have  said  about  every 
chapter  and  every  verse ;  who  can  write  choice  Arabic,  but  who  still 
believe  that  the  earth  is  a  plane. 

Side  by  side  with  this  institution  of  the  middle  ages,  for  it  is 
nothing  else,  and  apparently,  in  the  matter  of  achievement,  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  schoolmen  before  the  revival  of  learning, 
you  have  in  Egypt  a  complete  modern  system  of  education.  How 
complete  few  Englishmen  recognise. 

There  is  in  Cairo  a  well-equipped  school  of  medicine  with  an 
English  principal,  Dr.  Keatinge,  a  staff  of  English  and  Scots 
lecturers,  an  admirable  hospital  attached,  with  a  staff  of  English 
nurses,  spacious  class-rooms,  and  excellent  facilities  for  research.  It 
is  a  young  school,  but  it  is  growing  in  resources,  its  pupils  are  in- 
creasing, and  the  work  it  is  doing  is  beyond  praise  or  cavil.  There 
is  a  school  of  law,  fully  equipped  and  largely  frequented.  A  Scots 
advocate  teaches  the  law  of  Rome,  an  English  university  sends  an 
exponent  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  principal  was  a  distinguished 
professor  of  Grenoble,  whose  recent  death  is  a  loss  to  jurisprudence,  a 
misfortune  to  Egypt.  M.  Testoud  was  one  of  the  too  few  French- 
men who  understood  and  appreciated  British  character  and  methods. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  me  :  '  The  English  have  done  three 
things  in  Egypt  for  which  the  fellaheen  owe  unending  gratitude  :  the 
laws  are  administered  justly,  public  security  is  assured,  and  water 
(which  is  life)  is  distributed  without  favour.'  This  scholar  and  man  of 
affairs  reconciled  everyone  to  the  preponderance  of  French  influence 
in  the  domain  of  law — a  preponderance  which  seems  necessary  so 
long  as  the  civil  law  of  Egypt  is  based  on  the  French  code  and  so 
long  as  the  Egyptian  code  remains  incomplete.  M.  Testoud's  death 
has  removed  a  moderating  influence  which  made  for — if  not  peace, 
at  any  rate,  the  absence  of  friction.  Loved  and  respected  by  his 
British  colleagues,  his  learning,  his  readiness  to  help,  to  advise,  to 
remove  obstacles,  his  charming  manners,  and  his  wide  sympathy 
made  him  an  ideal  chief  for  an  institution  where  the  irritating 
influences  of  the  so-called  dual  control  are  still  felt. 

Then  there  is  a  polytechnic  institution  and  an  excellent  agri- 
cultural college  under  complete  British,  or  more  exactly  Scottish, 
management,  so  that,  save  in  the  domain  of  music,  and  if  you  take 
the  El  Ahzar  to  represent  the  faculty  of  theology,  Cairo  is  equipped 
in  all  the  faculties  of  a  complete  studium  generate. 

This,  however,  is  rather  beginning  at  the  top.     Egypt,  according 
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to  Lord  Milner,  is  the  land  of  paradoxes,  and  it  was  therefore 
essential  to  its  character  that  the  equipment  of  the  higher  education 
should  precede  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  condition  of  affairs  to  which  Englishmen  have  long  been 
accustomed  at  home,  and  they  naturally,  as  well  as  properly,  worked 
on  the  lines  laid  by  '  that  barbarian  of  genius/  Mehemet  AH/and 
his  gorgeous  successor  Ismail. 

But  there  are  now  several  schools  which,  though  fault  may  be 
found  and  sometimes  is  with  the  scope  and  method  of  instruction, 
prepare  lads  for  their  subsequent  professional  training.  I  recently 
visited  two  of  these  in  Cairo — the  headmasters,  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr. 
Sharman,  are  English  University  men,  as  are  most  of  their  English 
assistants,  and  the  standard  attempts  to  approximate  to  that  of  an 
English  public  school.  In  both  there  are  two  sides — an  English 
and  a  French.  That  is  to  say,  in  one  the  boys  are  taught  most  of 
their  subjects  in  English,  whilst  in  the  other  French  is  the  medium. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  not  merely  that  the  French  sides  are  dwind- 
ling, but  that  since,  as  Lord  Dufferin  said  last  year  in  Edinburgh, 
'  France  tried  to  drag  a  cobweb  across  our  path  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile/  recruits  are  entirely  wanting  to  the  French  divisions.  The 
junior  classes  have  been  given  up,  and  in  two  or  three  years  French 
will  have  ceased  to  be  a  medium  of  instruction  in  any  Government 
school  in  Egypt.  This  is  not  the  result  of  any  English  interference  : 
it  will  come  about  simply  because  Egyptian  parents  recognise  that 
it  is  better  for  their  sons  to  know  English,  and  in  fact  that  French 
is  no  longer  of  use  to  them.  This,  however,  will  lead  to  a  new 
difficulty.  The  law  of  Egypt  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  based  on  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  at  present  judges  and  legal  practitioners  must 
possess  a  serviceable  knowledge  of  French.  If  no  boys  are  to  be 
:aught  French  as  their  second  tongue,  but  all  are  to  be  brought  up  to 
.speak  only  Arabic  and  English,  then  one  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
either  the  Egyptian  code  must  be  revised  and  French  commentaries 
and  French  decisions  must  cease  to  be  regarded  by  the  courts,  or 
the  French  language  must  be  taught  as  a  third  tongue  to  boys  who 
are  intending  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law.  The  first  alterna- 
tive appeals  naturally  to  an  Englishman  as  the  better  solution. 
Much  might  be  said  in  its  favour.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place 
to  state  the  arguments  for  or  against  it,  especially  as  these  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions between  England  and  France  about  Egyptian  affairs  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Kalph  Abercromby.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  near 
future  a  problem  must  be  faced  which  may  have  to  be  solved  by  a 
makeshift,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  call  forth  an  act  of 
statesmanship  which  would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  English 
influence  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The   Egyptian   boy  is  started  early  in  his  bilingual  education. 
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He  begins  to  learn  to  write  Arabic  and  English  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  through  his  earlier  years  the  native  and  the  foreign  language 
are  taught  side  by  side.  The  result  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
teachers  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  young 
Egyptian  speaks  a  pure  English  entirely  without  any  accent ;  his 
vocabulary  is  not  yet  large,  of  course — what  boy's  is  ?  But  he  can 
read  and  write  with  a  facility  which  was  the  despair  of  one  white 
man  at  least,  who  blushes  when  he  thinks  of  his  attempts  to  gain 
some  small  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  colloquial  Arabic.  All 
through  Egypt  and  not  merely  in  the  high-class  schools  of  Cairo 
the  same  practice  prevails,  and  you  find  away  up  the  river  lads  who 
instead  of  asking  tourists  for  'backsheesh'  as  their  fathers  did, 
politely  address  the  wandering  Englishman  in  a  tongue  that  is  more 
like  '  the  well  of  English  undefiled '  than  anything  you  are  like  to 
hear  in  any  Board  School  in  London  or  the  provinces,  while  they 
request  the  favour  of  an  old  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Of  course  there  are  stories  told  of  mistakes,  absurd  answers  and 
the  like.  One  boy  recently  startled  his  teacher  by  informing  him 
that  harness  was  the  feminine  of  horse,  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  discursive  course  of  historical  study  through  which 
the  boys  are  galloped  leads  to  wild  and  whirling  confusion.  The 
following  instance  is  not  a  whit  more  distressing  than  many  that 
have  occurred  in  England.  In  a  recent  examination  paper  the  boys 
were  asked  to  give  short  biographical  notes  on  various  historical 
personages.  One  answer  was  as  follows  :  '  William  the  Silent  was 
king  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  who  was  called  to  be  king  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Netherlands.  He  and  his  son  Maurice  fought  the 
War  of  Independence  against  the  Protestants  of  Spain.  It  lasted 
forty-one  years,  1487-1528.'  It  is  better  than  some  culled  nearer 
home,  and  may  recall  another  answer  to  a  similar  query,  '  William  the 
Silent  was  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  called  the  Silent  because 
he  always  replied  by  telegraph/ 

Apart  from  such  tragedies,  the  result  mainly  of  a  too  discursive 
instruction,  for  these  poor  boys  are  expected  to  learn  the  outlines 
of  European  history  from  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar — described  by  one 
as  '  a  great  Christian  Emperor  who  lived  50  B.C.' — to  our  own,  the 
work  done  in  the  Government  schools  is  on  the  whole  creditable. 
So  is  the  football  to  which  your  Egyptian  takes  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  to  water.  But  the  question  of  the  purpose  of  this  expenditure 
of  time,  money  and  energy  inevitably  arises  in  Egypt  as  in  England. 
Facility  in  the  use  of  English,  a  knowledge  of  geography,  a  smat- 
tering of  the  history  of  European  States,  skill  in  algebra  and  the 
like  are  not  ends,  but  only  means.  The  problem  was  put  to  me  by 
a  Mohammedan  teacher  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  of 
Upper  Egypt.  He  said,  '  These  boys  consider,  and  their  parents 
more  emphatically,  that  they  will  have  a  claim  on  the  Government 
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for  employment  when  their  schooling  is  finished/  The  parent  does 
not  pay  51.  a  year  simply  that  his  son  may  be  accomplished — he 
holds  that  he  is  providing  for  him  for  life.  At  present  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  is  able  in  the  main  to  fulfil  the  parental  expectation. 
Schoolmasters  are  wanted  everywhere  (this  will  intensify  the  problem 
in  the  future),  telegraph  clerks,  post-office  officials  are  required  all 
dong  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  railways  require  English-speaking 
officials,  and  the  Government  can  always  find  room,  so  far,  for  a 
certain  number  of  clerks  in  its  various  departments.  Commerce, 
save  in  Cairo  and  the  seaports,  offers  a  limited  field,  and  is  in  any 
case  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  Thus,  year 
by  year  a  certain  proportion  of  the  youth  of  Egypt  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  main  industry  of  the  country,  agriculture,  and 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  as  it  easily  may,  what  is  to 
become  of  these  English-speaking  youths  who  will  be,  perhap?,  not 
too  proud  to  beg,  but  who  will  certainly  be  ashamed  to  dig  ?  It  will 
be  years  before  the  difficulty  arises  in  Egypt,  but  that  it  will  arise 
is  certain,  and  it  should  be  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  those  who 
have  already  done  so  much  to  make  modern  Egypt.  In  India  the 
problem  is,  if  all  one  hears  be  true,  already  acute.  The  Bengali 
who  is  sufficiently  educated  to  be  a  clerk  and  who  is  fit  for  nothing 
else  is  said  to  be  becoming  not  merely  a  public  nuisance  but  a  public 
danger.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  more  than  time  that  the  authorities 
should  consider  what  the  purpose  of  their  educational  system  is. 
At  home  we  are  groping  after  theories  and  comfort  ourselves  by 
mumbling  the  blessed  words  *  technical  education/  without  in  too 
no  any  cases  clearly  understanding  what  they  mean.  I  do  not  of 
course  refer  to  the  many  admirable  technical  schools  in  the  great 
towns,  but  to  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  school  boards  and  school 
managers  to  teach  carpentry,  wood-carving,  clear  starching,  and 
other  elegant  accomplishments,  which  are  in  after-life  of  as  much 
use  to  the  pupils  as  would  be  skill  in  the  *  use  of  the  globes '  or  an 
ability  to  perform  on  the  musical  glasses.  Let  school  managers 
teach  these  things  if  they  like,  only  do  not  let  them  imagine  that 
they  are  thereby  promoting  technical  education.  In  so-called 
commercial  academies,  boys  are  taught  shorthand  and  bookkeeping. 
Aek  any  merchant  if  he  ever  took  an  apprentice  from  one  of  these 
institutions  who  had  not  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  office  work. 
If  his  intelligence  had  been  trained,  it  would  not  matter  whether 
it  had  been  by  learning  a  system  of  double  entry,  or  by  Latin 
gnimmar — only  most  of  us  think  the  latter  the  more  efficient  in- 
strument. Ask  any  newspaper  manager  if  he  ever  got  a  competent 
reporter  full-fledged  from  school.  In  both  cases,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  answer  would  be  that  while  often  much  had  been  learned 
which  the  young  man  had  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  rule 
the  attempt  to  combine  mental  training  with  useful  accomplishments 
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had  been  a  failure — the  boy's  mind  had  not  been  benefited 
and  his  prospects  as  a  man  of  his  hands  had  not  been  improved. 
The  object  of  education,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  enable  a  man  to 
instruct  himself.  That  is  a  simple  theory,  but  we  have  got  beyond 
it.  The  State  is  no  longer  content  to  open  the  doors  of  learning ; 
for  a  generation  it  has  compelled  people  to  enter  them.  Compulsion 
was  supposed  to  imply  Free  Education,  and  now  that  the  State 
insists  on  educating  and  paying  for  the  education  of  its  children, 
it  must  go  a  step  further  and  assume  the  additional  parental  duty 
of  taking  thought  for  their  future.  This  seems  rank  Socialism; 
it  is  not  more  so  than  Free  Education.  To  run  away  from  the 
conclusion  is  to  shirk  a  duty,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

In  Egypt  the  position  is  less  complicated,  the  duty  logically  less 
insistent.  There  education  is  neither  compulsory  nor  free.  Still, 
unimagined  facilities  are  offered,  hopes  are  held  out  and  are  at 
present  realised ;  but  what  will  happen  when  a  disappointed  half- 
educated  body  of  men  arises  whose  only  occupation  will  be  found  in 
the  precarious  pursuit  of  gutter  journalism  ?  No  one  would  suggest 
that  any  backward  step  should  be  taken,  no  facilities  for  improve- 
ment should  be  lessened,  no  implement  of  civilisation  should  be 
blunted.  There  are  many  other  walks  in  life  besides  that  of  the 
clerk,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  to  no 
small  extent  at  home,  education  has  come  to  mean  fitting  people  to 
be  clerks  and  nothing  else.  The  objection  will  at  once  be  taken 
that  most  millionaires  began  life  as  clerks.  It  were  easy  to  reply 
that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  organise  its  educational  system 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  stray  Carnegies.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
shown  by  his  acts,  if  not  by  his  writings,  that  that  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
his  view  of  the  educational  problem.  Like  poets  (and  other  notori- 
ous persons),  millionaires  are  born,  not  made,  and  educational  legis- 
lation need  take  no  account  of  them.  If  the  State  wants  clerks — 
millions  of  clerks  of  both  sexes — let  it  continue  its  present  system 
in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  at  home.  If  it  has  other  prospects  for  its 
youth  let  it  adopt  common-sense  means  of  fitting  them  for  these, 
whatever  they  may  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  every  little 
boy  and  girl  should  be  trained  in  the  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art, 
or  in  the  science  of  mixing  lime  and  sand,  or  in  the  ways  of  message 
boys  from  the  age  of  seven  upwards.  All  I  venture  to  say  is  that  if 
children  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  State  for  six  or  seven  years, 
the  results  at  present  attained  in  this  country  are  deplorably  unsatis- 
factory and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  improvement.  In  Egypt, 
the  aim  being  apparently  the  production  of  clerks,  the  result  is  at 
present  excellent,  and  probably,  as  long  as  education  is  not  compul- 
sory and  costs  something,  the  trouble  will  never  become  so  acute  as 
it  is  now  in  the  country  districts  of  this  island.  My  own  country  of 
Scotland  has  long  prided  itself  on  its  educational  facilities.  But 
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though  it  is  even  now  in  advance  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
primary  education,  it  is  doubtful  if  compulsory  schooling  has  yet  had 
an  entirely  beneficial  effect.  In  the  old  days  clever  boys  were 
pushed  on  by  the  schoolmasters  and  became — not  millionaires — but 
ministers  of  the  Church,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  men  of  science.  Now- 
adays the  schoolmaster  has  no  spare  time  or  energy  to  devote  to 
promising  lads,  for  the  others,  who  formerly  were  undoubtedly 
neglected,  must  be  brought  up  to  the  necessary  standard.  The 
number  of  poor  students  from  rural  districts  who  now  proceed  to  the 
Scottish  universities  is,  in  proportion,  less  than  it  ever  was.  There 
has  been  a  levelling  up,  no  doubt,  but  there  has,  I  fear,  been  also  a 
levelling  down.  Sufficient  instruction  is  given  to  make  country  life 
distasteful,  not  enough  to  make  it  attractive.  The  labouring  classes 
fly  the  country — the  ambition  of  the  middle  classes  is  to  cultivate  a 
garden.  The  boy  who  was  born  to  be  a  ploughman  is  content  to  be 
a  railway  clerk  in  a  town  ;  the  lad  who  was  born  to  be  a  shopkeeper 
in  a  city  is  not  happy  till  he  can  eat  his  own  peas  and  ply  his  own 
lawn-mower.  The  contrariety  of  human  nature  does  not  explain 
this  paradox.  In  Egypt  you  find  that  the  young  Copt,  whose 
ancestors  for  five  or  seven  thousand  years  have  cast  their  bread  upon 
the  waters  and  reaped  it  after  the  flood  had  subsided  and  the  sun 
had  made  the  valley  of  the  great  river  again  a  garden  of  verdure,  ex- 
changes the  cultivation  of  maize  for  the  punching  of  railway  tickets. 
In  his  case  the  explanation  is  simple  ;  he  rises  in  the  social  scale,  he 
gets  a  fixed  weekly  income,  and  the  labour  is  less.  He  gets  what  he 
wanted ;  the  State  trained  him  for  that  purpose  and  both  are  con- 
tent. 

I  mentioned  that  near  Cairo  there  was  a  well-equipped  agri- 
cultural college.  It  has  some  forty  students,  most  of  whom  are  not 
Egyptians  at  all.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  Egyptian 
thought.  Only  a  few  enlightened  landowners  have  so  far  seen  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  agricultural  methods  of  their  ancestors. 
In  connection  with  the  college  is  a  model  dairy ;  experiments  are 
being  tried  in  introducing  new  breeds  of  oxen,  horses,  poultry,  &c. 
No  very  encouraging  advantage  is  yet  taken  of  these.  Egyptian 
cheese  remains  uneatable ;  Egyptian  hens  continue  to  lay  the 
smallest  imaginable  eggs.  The  landowner  prefers  that  his  boy 
should  be  a  salaried  clerk  rather  than  that  he  should  increase  the 
productivity  of  his  country.  This  points  not  merely  to  the  social 
trouble  which  is  in  store,  [but  to  the  economic  loss  from  which 
England  has  already  suffered  and  to  which  Egypt  may  look  forward. 
It  is  pitiful  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Empire  should 
be  the  sport  of  theorists,  the  spoil  of  sects,  and  the  instrument  of 
party.  The  machinery  of  education  excites  profound  interest.  Who 
are  to  control  schools,  who  are  to  pay  for  them?  are  questions  that 
have  shaken  the  strongest  of  Governments ;  but  nobody  seems  to 
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care  what  the  schools  are  to  teach,  or  why  or  how.  The  Odium 
Theologicum  is  of  course  responsible  for  much,  but  not  for  all,  of 
this  combined  excitement  and  indifference.  True  education  suffers 
from  both ;  it  were  hard  indeed  to  say  which  is  the  greater  instrument 
of  wrong.  In  Egypt  the  religious  question  has  been  solved  at  the 
expense  of  Christianity.  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  State  and  is 
taught  in  all  the  State  schools.  The  existence  of  Christianity  is 
ignored.  Copts  are,  however,  free  to  absent  themselves  during  the 
hours  of  religious  instruction.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  result  is  some- 
times startling.  In  one  school  with  ninety  scholars,  seventy  are 
Coptic  Christians  and  twenty  Moslems.  A  dainty  mosque  is  attached 
to  the  admirable  school  buildings,  and  is  used  for  prayer  by  some 
four  or  five  only  of  the  ninety  scholars  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Moslem 
boys  being  too  young  to  practise  religious  observances  (Moslems 
do  not  pray  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty).  The 
Christian  boys  receive  no  religious  instruction.  One  may  regret 
this,  but  however  unsatisfactory  the  arrangement  may  prove  in- 
special  cases,  the  schools,  at  any  rate,  are  exempt  from  the  disasters 
of  a  war  of  creeds  and  a  conflict  of  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

K.  FITZROY  BELL. 
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IN   THE 
DAY-ROOM  OF  A   LONDON   WORKHOUSE 


*  FIND  me  sitting  here  to-morrow  ! '  an  old  woman  exclaimed,  with 
n   half-startled,   half-amused  look  on  her  weary,  bewrinkled  face. 

*  Why,  I've  been  sitting  here  now  for  five  years,  and  I  shall  sit  on 
here  to  the  end.     I'm  just  waiting,  you  see.     We're  all  just  waiting/ 
she  added  in  a  whisper,  glancing  around  her  significantly. 

It  was  the  day-room  of  a  great  London  workhouse,  one  of  the 
special  workhouses  where  the  aged  poor  most  do  congregate.  The 
place  was  crowded,  and  with  the  very  class  of  which  we  all  talk  so 
much  just  now,  and  know  so  little.  I  had  come  among  them  to  see 
how  things  were  going  with  them  ;  whether  they  fared  as  well  on  the 
whole  as  old  folk  of  their  kind  fare  in  the  other  countries  I  know,  in 
Denmark,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France.  I  had  come  among  them, 
too,  for  another  purpose :  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  from  them — for, 
i:r  any  one  knows,  it  must  be  they — what  the  result  would  be,  so  far  as 
workhouse  inmates  are  concerned,  if  a  law  were  passed  by  which  an 
old-age  pension  of  5s.  a  week  were  granted  to  every  man  or  woman 
above  sixty-five  who  chose  to  claim  it.  Would  they,  or  would  they 
not,  derive  much  benefit  from  such  a  law  ?  Would  it  enable  even  a 
fair  number  of  them  to  say  good-bye  to  the  workhouse,  with  its 
painful  and  degrading  associations,  and  find  a  home  for  themselves 
in  the  outside  world  again,  among  their  fellows  ?  Above  all,  would 
it,  had  it  already  been  in  force  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more, 
have  guarded  them  from  all  danger  of  ever  coming  to  this  place  ? 

Even  at  sixty-five — and  those  with  whom  I  am  dealing  are  above 
sixty-five — workhouse  inmates,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  already 
old,  too  old  as  a  rule  to  work,  or  at  any  rate  to  earn  more  than  the 
veriest  pittance ;  and  no  one,  even  if  physically  strong  enough  to  tend 
himself,  can  live  a  life  worth  living  in  London  alone  on  5s.  a  week. 
Thus,  for  these  people  to  be  able  to  leave  the  workhouse  if  pensions 
were  granted  them,  they  must  have  relatives  with  whom  they  could 
live,  each  one  of  them  a  son  or  a  daughter,  or  at  worst  a  nephew  or 
a  niece,  who  would  take  care  of  him  and  do  for  him  in  return  for 
his  5s.  Otherwise,  before  a  month  had  passed,  they  would  be  back 
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in  the  union  again,  unless,  indeed,  a  worse  fate  had  befallen  them. 
The  all-important  point  with  regard  to  them,  therefore,  so  far  as  old- 
age  pensions  are  concerned,  is  whether  they  are  practically  alone  in 
the  world,  or  whether  they  have  relatives  able  and  willing  to  afford 
them  shelter,  providing  they  go  to  them  not  empty-handed,  but 
each  with  a  5s.  allowance.  And  this  is  precisely  what  I  asked  each 
one  of  them,  for  it  is  only  by  asking  them  individually,  and  not 
once,  but  again  and  again,  that  there  is  any  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  in  such  matters. 

In  this  special  workhouse  there  were,  at  the  time  I  was  spending 
my  afternoons  there,  288  men  and  437  women  for  whom  a  sixty-fifth 
birthday  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  many  more,  of  course,  in 
other  buildings  belonging  to  the  same  union.  As  is  always  the  case 
in  such  places,  the  majority  of  them — 427 — were  infirm,  worn-out, 
broken  in  health,  even  if  not  suffering  from  positive  disease.  For  the 
most  part,  these  people  when  they  enter  the  workhouse  go  straight 
to  one  of  the  infirmary  wards,  and  never  leave  it  for  very  long  at  a 
time.  For  them  the  first  necessity  of  life  is  often  skilled  nursing., 
and  almost  always  care  and  attention  of  a  kind  which  the  most 
devoted  of  relatives  could  hardly  secure  for  them  in  a  house  of  the 
sort  in  which  the  poor  live,  even  if  the  allowances  were  20s.  instead 
of  5s.  Although  they  all  had  pensions  to-morrow,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  question  of  their  ever  leaving  the  workhouse.  Nay, 
more,  had  they  already  had  pensions  before  ever  they  crossed  its 
threshold,  they  would  still  have  had  practically  no  alternative  but  to 
betake  themselves  there.  This  is  a  point,  surely,  on  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  With  these  427,  therefore,  I  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  troubling  them  with  questions. 

Even  of  the  remaining  298  old  folk  in  this  union,  hardly  one  in 
four  but  was  burdened  with  some  infirmity.  The  majority  had 
partially  lost  their  hearing,  a  large  minority  had  partially  lost  their 
sight,  while  they  almost  all  were  suffering  more  or  less  from  rheuma- 
tism— some  had  crippled  fingers,  others  stiffened  joints,  others  again 
backs  that  ache  without  ceasing.  Still  they  were  able  for  the 
most  part  to  go  for  walks  on  their  Sundays  out,  even  to  help  a  little 
in  the  work  of  the  institution ;  none  of  them,  in  fact,  were  so  infirm 
as  to  require  more  care  than  their  own  sons  and  daughters  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give  them.  Thus  there  was  no  reason 
why,  if  they  had  pensions,  they  should  not  return  to  their  relatives, 
providing  they  had  relatives  to  return  to. 

Of  the  298  inmates  in  question,  100  were  men  and  198  women; 
and  of  the  women,  7  were  wives,  170  widows,  and  21  spinsters. 
The  number  of  spinsters  would  be  higher,  no  doubt,  and  that  of 
widows  correspondingly  lower,  had  I  accepted  the  advice — '  You  ask 
to  see  her  certificate ' — that  was  offered  to  me,  with  a  significant 
laugh,  just  as  one  woman  was  begging  me  to  set  her  down  in  my 
list  as  a  widow. 
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It  was  to  the  women  I  went  first  with  my  inquiries.  '  Have  you 
any  relative,  a  son  or  a  daughter,  or  any  one  else,  with  whom  you 
could  live,  if  you  had  five  shillings  a  week  on  which  to  live  ? '  I 
asked  them  each  in  turn.  And  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  of  them 
assured  me,  and  truthfully  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  they  had  not 
a  single  relative  in  the  world.  '  If  I'd  any  belongings,  do  you  think 
I  should  ever  have  come  to  this  place  ? '  I  was  asked  reproachfully, 
again  and  again.  Some  of  the  tales  these  old  people  had  to  tell  were 
Dimply  heartrending.  '  They're  all  gone :  I've  buried  'em  all,'  an 
old  woman  who  had  had  eleven  children  remarked  sadly ;  '  I'm 
alone  in  the  world ;  I've  not  a  soul  left/  said  another ;  '  Grod 
Almighty  has  taken  'em  all,  and  I  only  wish  He'd  taken  me  too,' 
:^aid  a  third ;  while  quite  a  fair  number,  and  they  perhaps  the  most 
pitiable  cases  of  all,  seemed  never  to  have  had  any  one  to  be  taken — 
to  have  just  drifted  through  life,  in  fact,  without  *  belongings.' 
Besides  the  sixty-two  old  women  who  had  not  a  single  relation 
among  them,  there  were,  I  found,  thirty-four  more  who  for  practical 
purposes  were  in  precisely  the  same  position.  Six  of  them  had  each 
no  one  but  a  husband,  who  was  also  in  the  workhouse ;  seven  had 
each  only  a  sister,  and  in  two  cases  the  sister  was  in  the  workhouse ; 
ten  had  each  only  a  lost  son  or  a  lost  daughter;  while  eleven, 
although  sure  they  had  relatives,  had  no  idea  where  they  were  to  be 
found.  One  woman  claimed  stoutly  to  rank  with  the  *  berelatived  ' 
on  the  strength  of  a  sister  of  whom  she  had  seen  nothing  for  forty 
years  ;  while  several  would  fain  have  assumed  the  same  position  on 
1  he  strength  of  certain  vague  memories  they  had  of  uncles,  aunts,  or 
<-ousins,  who  had  betaken  themselves  to  foreign  parts  in  far  back  days, 
und  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  After  much  sifting  and  sorting, 
und  endless  questioning,  I  found  that  of  these  198  luckless  old  women, 
ninety-six,  at  the  very  least,  stood  alone  in  the  world,  had  no  one  on 
v/hom  they  had  any  claim  whatever,  no  one  to  whom  they  had  the 
right  to  appeal  even  for  a  cup  of  tea,  when  out  for  their  walk  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  difficult  to  see  "what  use  a  pension  would  be 
to  them,  friendless  as  they  are. 

Of  the  102  who  undoubtedly  have  relations,  fifty  at  least  frankly 
confessed  from  the  first  that  their  people  either  could  not  or  would 
not — and  just  as  often  would  not  as  could  not — take  them  in,  5s.  or 
no  5s.  *  My  daughter  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  me,  but  there's 
l.er  husband,  you  see;  he  doesn't  like  old  folks  about,'  was  an 
explanation  vouchsafed  more  than  once.  'My  son's  wife  would 
never  take  me  in ;  she  can't  abide  me/  was  another.  '  There's  no 
room  for  me,  worse  luck.  They're  like  rabbits  as  it  is/  was  a  third. 
And  in  judging  of  them  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  these  old  women  would  go  anywhere,  and  submit  to 
almost  anything,  to  escape  from  the  workhouse.  Most  of  them 
v/ould  certainly  turn  out  gladly  to-morrow,  were  the  5s.  a  week  given 
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them,  even  though  they  must  face  the  world  alone.  There  were 
only  five  among  them,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  who  had  gone 
there  of  their  own  free  will.  One  old  dame  had  evidently  come  off 
in  a  temper,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  daughter  with  whom  she  lived  ; 
while  another  had  forsaken  the  room  she  shared  with  her  son,  his 
wife,  and  a  troop  of  children,  because  neither  day  nor  night  could 
she  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  she  said,  owing  to  the  turmoil.  Then  there 
was  a  woman  who  had  run  away  to  the  workhouse  from  the  son  for 
whom  she  was  doing,  and  without  ever  saying  a  word,  because  she 
had  found  out  that  her  being  with  him  prevented  his  getting 
married ;  there  was  also  one  who  had  done  much  the  same  thing 
because  her  daughter,  she  knew,  was  stinting  herself  of  food  that  she 
might  have  the  wherewithal  to  feed  her.  The  oddest  case  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  retired  to  the  workhouse  because  her  son,  whose 
home  she  shared,  had  joined  the  Salvation  Army,  and  insisted  on 
her  joining  it  too.  '  But  I  was  born  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
I  will  die  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  I  told  him,  and  came 
straight  off  here,'  she  informed  me  loftily.  Excepting  these  five,  all 
the  old  women  were  in  the  union  because  they  had  no  alternative — 
they  must  either  go  there  or  starve. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  round  among  these  women,  some  forty 
assured  me  that  they  had  relatives,  who  not  only  could,  but  would 
gladly,  make  a  home  for  them  if  they  could  take  with  them  five 
shillings  a  week.  About  ten  more  seemed  very  hopeful,  although 
they  admitted  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  consult  their 
relatives  before  speaking  quite  positively.  On  my  second  round 
among  them,  however,  several  were  evidently  by  no  means  so  sure 
of  their  welcome  as  they  had  been.  They  still  professed  themselves 
certain  that  their  people  would  take  them  in,  but  there  was  no 
longer  the  same  ring  of  conviction  in  their  voices  as  there  had  been. 
Evidently,  in  thinking  things  over,  they  had  realised  that  difficulties 
might  arise.  Then  came  a  Wednesday — visiting  day — which  gave 
them  the  chance  of  talking  the  matter  over  with  those  whom  it 
most  concerned.  The  result  was  that  on  Thursday  I  found  a  sad 
falling  away :  nearly  half  of  them  told  me  I  must  take  their 
names  off  my  list.  It  was  a  mournful  day  for  us  all ;  for  the  old 
people  were  very  sorely  grieved,  although  they  strove,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  excuses  for  those  relatives  of  theirs  who  had  proved  such 
broken  reeds.  Nor  did  the  falling  away  end  here:  day  after  day 
I  came  across  old  women  waiting  about  in  the  corridor  or  courtyard, 
just  to  have  a  word  with  me  in  private,  as  they  said.  And  the  word 
was  always  the  same  :  their  names  must  come  off  my  list,  as  they  had 
nowhere  to  go,  even  though  they  had  pensions.  Before  I  said 
good-bye  to  the  workhouse,  I  had  only  fifteen  names  left.  Out  of  all 
those  437  women,  there  were  only  fifteen  who  even  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  workhouse  were  the  old-age  pension  law  to 
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come  into  force.  Whether  even  five  of  them  would  be  really  able 
to  do  so,  were  they  put  to  the  test,  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  by 
no  means  free  from  doubt. 

As  to  whether  they  would  ever  have  gone  there  had  the  law  been 
in  force  years  ago,  that  is  another  question,  one  concerning  which 
the  women  themselves  seemed  to  be  uncertain.  'What  could  I 
have  done  with  5s.  a  week  when  the  time  came  I  could  not  work, 
and  rents  as  high  as  they  are  ? '  one  of  them  would  ask  ;  while 
another  would  stoutly  maintain  that  she  could  have  managed  quite 
well  on  that  sum,  as  it  would  have  paid  for  her  room  and  coal,  and 
she  really  did  not  mind  going  without  much  to  eat.  So  far  as 
I  could  judge,  some  few,  perhaps  7  per  cent.,  had  they  had  pensions 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  at  all ;  and  a  much  larger 
number  would  have  gone  there  only  much  later  in  life  than  they 
did — not  until  the  end  was  near  at  hand.  Still  the  overwhelming 
majority  would  undoubtedly  have  had  to  turn  their  steps  thither 
sooner  or  later.  In  at  least  twp  cases  out  of  three  it  was  either  illness 
or  an  accident  that  had,  in  the  first  instance,  forced  these  women  into 
the  house ;  and  in  the  other  cases  it  was  generally  the  fact  of  being 
left  without  a  shelter.  They  had  fallen  behind  with  their  rent,  and 
their  landlord  had  seized  their  bit  of  furniture ;  or  they  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  lodgings  for  some  reason  or  other.  For  most  of 
them  life  seemed  to  have  been  one  long  struggle  to  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads. 

I  found  no  trace  of  class  enmity  among  these  workhouse  inmates — 
but  few  signs  even  of  the  Ishmaelite  feeling ;  but  I  found  at  every  turn 
proofs  of  the  most  intense  hatred  of  the  whole  landlord  tribe.  In  their 
eyes  evidently  the  landlord  is  the  personification  of  everything  that  is 
evil  in  this  land  of  ours,  of  everything  that  is  grasping,  cruel,  and 
unjust.  Their  quavering  old  voices  shook  with  indignant  wrath 
as  they  told  of  the  rents  they  had  had  to  pay  for  the  veriest  hovels ; 
of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them,  too,  when  the  rent  collector 
came  and  they  had  not  their  tribute  ready.  Many  of  them  had 
paid  as  much  as  4s.  a  week  for  one  room,  one  half  of  their  whole 
earnings ;  for  8s.  a  week  seems  to  be  regarded  as  quite  a  fair  wage 
for  a  woman.  '  How  could  I  save  anything  out  of  8s.  a  week  ? '  a 
shirtmaker  asked  bitterly ;  and  the  question  was  caught  up  on  all 
sides.  '  How  could  I  save  anything  ? '  How  indeed,  especially  as 
many  of  them  had  had  not  only  themselves  to  keep,  but  a  delicate 
husband  sometimes,  and  children  more  often  than  not.  For  them 
saving  is  practically  out  of  the  question  on  8s.  a  week,  or  even  on 
10s.,  12s.,  or  14s. ;  and  in  that  workhouse  the  number  of  women 
whose  average  earnings  had  reached  14s.  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  And  so  long  as  women  of  this  class  cannot 
save,  there  is  no  escape  for  them  from  pauperism,  let  them  toil  as 
they  may  and  pinch  as  they  will.  And  many  of  these  women  had 
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certainly  toiled  hard  and  had  pinched  too.  One  of  them  had 
supported  herself  entirely  for  fifty  years  by  charing ;  another  had 
supported  herself  for  twenty-five  years,  and  a  consumptive  husband 
for  five  years,  by  shirtmaking ;  while  others  had  been  domestic 
servants  for  forty,  fifty,  and  in  one  case  nearly  sixty  years. 

Whereas  most  of  the  women  belonged  to  the  unskilled  class,  had 
been  seamstresses,  bag-makers,  fruit-pickers,  skin-factory  hands,  or 
general  servants,  most  of  the  men,  I  found,  when  I  went  to  their  side 
of  the  house,  belonged  to  the  skilled.  Out  of  the  hundred  men 
strong  enough  to  leave  the  union,  only  forty-one  had  been  unskilled 
labourers,  while  many  of  the  rest  had  had  well-paid  callings.  There 
were  among  them  engineers,  gas-fitters,  carpenters,  painters,  printers, 
and  bricklayers  ;  there  was  also  a  master  cutler,  a  master  printer,  an 
insurance  clerk,  and  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  London  who  for  forty- 
six  years  had  been  a  Fellowship  porter.  Three  of  them  had  been 
tradesmen,  two  photographers,  and  two  commercial  travellers. 
Twenty- eight  of  them  had  at  one  time  or  another  belonged  to  a  trade 
union,  and  twenty-seven  to  some  sort  of  a  benefit  society — two  to  the 
Foresters,  one  to  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  one  to  the  Oddfellows.  One 
poor  man  had,  as  he  thought,  insured  against  old  age  in  three 
societies,  all  of  which  had  proved  frauds ;  another  had  paid  into  a 
club  for  many  long  years,  and  it  too  was  a  fraud.  Sixty-four  of  the 
men  were  widowers,  fifteen  had  never  been  married,  and  twenty-one 
had  wives — fifteen  of  the  wives  were  also  in  the  workhouse. 

Oddly  enough,  the  men  seemed  to  be  better  provided  with 
*  belongings'  than  the  women,  for  only  twenty-four  out  of  the 
hundred  declared  themselves  to  be  quite  alone  in  the  world,  although 
there  were  seventeen  more  who  were  really  in  the  same  position,  as 
what  relations  they  had  were  very  distant.  They  were  much  less 
inclined,  however,  to  deceive  themselves  with  regard  to  their  chance 
of  a  welcome  were  they  to  go  in  search  of  a  home.  No  fewer  than 
ninety  told  me  frankly,  the  first  time  we  talked  together,  that  they 
had  no  place  on  earth,  outside  the  workhouse,  where  they  could  go 
if  they  had  pensions.  Such  of  them  as  had  relatives  were  well  aware 
that  these  relatives  would  have  none  of  them  in  their  houses.  And 
even  of  the  ten  who  said  they  knew  their  people  would  take  them  in, 
four  spoke  hesitatingly.  '  I  should  cost  them  more  than  5s.  a  week, 
and  they  are  hard  pinched  as  it  is/  one  of  them  remarked.  There 
were  four  others,  it  is  true,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  convinced  that 
wherever  they  went  they  would  be  received  with  open  arms  if  only 
they  had  5s.  to  take  with  them ;  but  they  unfortunately  were  all 
four  of  the  sort  that  society  for  its  own  sake  must  have  in 
its  own  keeping.  The  same  might  be  said,  indeed,  of  one  out  of 
every  three  of  the  men  in  that  house — there  was  drunkard  written 
on  their  faces,  loafer  in  their  very  gait.  No  5s.  pension,  nor  10s. 
either,  would  have  kept  them  from  the  union.  At  the  end  of  my 
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inquiry  my  feeling  was  strong  that,  so  far  as  these  725  old  men  and 
women  were  concerned,  the  effect  of  an  old-age  pension  law  would 
be  practically  nil ;  and  that  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
it  would  also  have  been  nil  had  it  come  into  force  twenty  years  ago. 

As  in  this  special  union  out-relief  is  granted  freely,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  higher  percentage  of  friendless  among  the  inmates  than  in 
workhouses  where  less  out-relief  is  granted ;  still,  in  all  workhouses 
alike,  the  conditions  are  practically  the  same,  the  great  majority  of 
the  inmates  who  are  old  are  also  more  or  less  friendless  and  infirm. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  workhouses  of  London  alone 
more  than  20,000  persons  above  sixty-five  years  old,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  number  would  be  decreased  by  500  were  an  old- 
age  pension  law  in  force.  This  is  no  reason,  of  course,  for  rejecting  a 
pension  law,  but  it  is  a  reason  surely  for  setting  our  workhouses  in 
order.  How  sorely  some  of  them  need  setting  in  order  may  be  judged 
from  the  state  of  things  in  the  very  workhouse  where  I  took  my 
census.  I  have  been  in  many  institutions  for  the  poor  in  my  time, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  but  never  have  I  been  in  an  institu- 
tion where  I  found  such  real  distress  as  in  this  great  London 
workhouse.  Among  the  more  respectable  of  the  inmates  of  this 
place  there  was  a  hopelessness,  an  unutterable  misery,  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere,  not  even  among  the  prisoners  in  the  Moscow 
Peresylnaia  Tiourma. 

On  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  this  workhouse  I  found  some  210  old 
women  in  the  great  day-room,  the  most  depressingly  comfortless  of 
all  day-rooms  surely,  with  its  long  wooden  tables  and  bare  white- 
washed walls.  Although  it  was  mid- winter,  the  heat  in  the  place 
was  stifling ;  it  was  as  if  there  were  no  air  to  breathe ;  while  as  for 
the  smell — these  people  are  all  old,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
some  of  them  are  sorely  afflicted.  Then  the  noise !  The  coughs 
and  the  grunts,  the  moans  and  the  cries,  and  the  vain  attempts  to 
make  the  deaf  hear.  '  This  din  just  goes  through  my  head/  I  heard 
a  poor  trembling  old  creature  mutter.  '  The  noise  and  turmoil's 
killing  me/  cried  another. 

The  place  was  hopelessly  overcrowded-  the  women,  indeed,  as 
one  of  them  remarked,  £  were  just  packed  like  herrings.'  Evidently 
workhouses  are  exempt  from  sanitary  inspectors'  control.  And  they 
were  all  with  their  hands  folded,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do — they 
had  never  even  heard  of  the  Brabazon — nothing  to  do  but  to  worry 
and  harry  one  another.  They  were  sitting  on  wooden  benches — 
benches  without  backs  for  the  most  part — women  of  seventy,  eighty, 
and  more,  on  benches  without  backs.  That  is  something  I  have 
never  seen  out  of  England.  There  they  must  sit  for  the  hour  to- 
gether, the  whole  day  long,  indeed,  some  of  them,  decent  old  folk — 
some  of  them  are  very  decent  old  folk — with  hop-pickers  and  the 
like  of  the  most  degraded  kind  pressing  them  close  on  either  side. 
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To  think  of  passing  one's  days  elbow  to  elbow  with  a  jabbering 
idiot  and  an  ophthalmic  patient,  or  with  a  woman  who  coughs  and 
chokes  incessantly  and  one  who  in  the  course  of  her  life  has 
never  been  sober  when  she  had  the  wherewithal  to  get  drunk.  It 
was  pitiable  to  see  the  loathing  with  which  the  more  respectable  of 
these  old  people  shrank  away  from  the  touch  of  their  neighbours. 
'  For  God's  sake  get  me  out  of  this  place,'  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
with  a  look  on  her  face  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  '  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  have  died  before  I  came  here/  said  another  ;  while  half  a 
dozen  at  least  of  the  inmates,  and  they  all  among  the  deserving,  told 
me  in  all  seriousness  that  they  found  life  in  the  union  well  nigh  in- 
tolerable, a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  male  inmates  were,  I  found,  in  one  respect  more  fortunate 
than  the  female ;  for  instead  of  being  all  herded  together  in  one 
day-room,  they  had  smaller  rooms  in  which  to  sit ;  and  these,  although 
comfortless  enough  and  overcrowded,  were  neither  so  comfortless  nor 
so  overcrowded  as  the  room  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
Still,  even  among  the  men,  the  men  at  least  of  the  better  sort,  there 
was  evidently  much  suffering,  much  misery,  and  of  the  worst  kind — 
dull,  stony,  silent  misery.  They  seemed  to  feel  more  keenly  than 
the  women  the  degradation  of  pauperism ;  they  were  less  complaining, 
but  more  resentful,  more  Ishmaelitish.  '  There's  no  room  in  the 
world  for  the  old,  and  we're  old  at  fifty  now,'  one  man  told  me 
bitterly.  He  was  well  under  sixty,  and  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
his  work  to  make  room  for  a  lad  of  twenty. 

The  great  majority  of  these  male  inmates  were  no  doubt  loafers  ; 
the  majority,  too,  were  drunkards  ;  and  there  were  probably  almost  as 
many  criminals  among  them  as  honest  men ;  yet  there  certainly  were 
honest  men  among  them,  just  as  there  were  men  who  had  worked  hard 
all  their  lives  and  had  fallen  behind  in  the  race  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  And  for  these  life  is  one  long  trial,  a  bitter  curse.  I  asked  a 
poor  old  fellow — he  had  a  shrewd,  honest  face — what  he  was  doing. 
*  I'm  just  killing  time,'  he  replied ;  and  a  heart-breaking  business  he 
seemed  to  find  it. 

All  in  this  workhouse,  men  and  women  alike,  are  well  fed  ;  they 
are  well  clothed,  too,  and  so  far  as  depends  on  the  officials  they  are 
kindly  treated — I  heard  much  honest  praise  lavished  on  the  officials, 
from  the  master  downwards,  and  not  a  single  complaint  raised  against 
them — none  the  less,  men  and  women  alike,  especially  such  of  them 
as  are  decent  old  folk,  are  certainly  very  miserable.  And  the  suffer- 
ing they  endure  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  Local  Government  Board  exhortations,  in  spite  of  Parliamentary 
Committee  reports,  instead  of  being  sorted  they  are  all  clubbed 
together,  the  best  and  the  worst  penned  in  the  same  fold.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  make  Poor-law  guardians  understand  that  by 
forcing  the  worthy  and  respectable  to  pass  their  days  and  nights 
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shut  up  with  the  worthless  and  degraded,  they  are  condemning 
them  to  a  harder  fate  than  that  reserved  for  the  worst  of  our 
criminals  ? 

As  I  went  about  among  these  people  I  thought  of  the  cheery, 
comfortable  homes  which  Denmark  and  Austria  provide  for  their 
worn-out  workers,  homes  in  which  the  cost  per  head  is  considerably 
less  than  in  this  workhouse  of  ours.  In  this  workhouse,  it  must  be 
noted,  every  miserable  old  pauper  costs  his  fellows  13s.  6d.  a  week ! 
There  was  a  time  when  we  were  supposed  to  provide  for  our  poor 
at  once  more  humanely  and  more  wisely  than  other  nations ; 

but  now It  is  only  in  England  that  poor  old  folk  who  have 

toiled  hard  for  long  years,  and  pinched  and  saved,  must  pass  their 
last  days  in  the  workhouse.  Even  Eussia  has  its  old-age  homes. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  woman  who  lived  near  this  union 
committed  suicide — she  threw  herself  out  of  an  upper  window.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity ;  for  it  was  proved 
that  she  was  half  starved  at  the  time.  When  I  read  of  the  case 
I  thought  of  a  remark  I  once  heard  an  indoor  pauper  make  :  *  I  had 
to  choose  between  the  workhouse  and  starvation,  you  see,  and — 
I  chose  badly.' 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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THE  INCLOSURE   OF  STONEHENGE 


6 1,  SINGLE,  to  Stonehenge  over  the  plains  and  some  great  hills, 
even  to  fright  us.  Come  hither,  and  find  them  [the  stones]  as  pro- 
digious as  any  tales  I  ever  heard  of  them,  and  worth  going  this 
journey  to  see.  G-od  knows  what  their  use  was/  Such  was  Pepys's 
verdict  on  Stonehenge  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Long  before 
Pepys's  age  Stonehenge  had  excited  wonder  and  something  akin  to 
awe  in  the  casual  visitor,  and  had  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
professed  antiquary.  The  Koman  came  and  went  ;  the  Saxon 
overspread  the  land ;  the  Dane  wrestled  fiercely  with  his  brother 
Teuton ;  the  Norman  established  his  over-lordship  and  linked  England 
to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  Hanoverian 
succeeded  one  another.  Through  all  these  changes  Stonehenge 
stood,  alone,  untouched  save  by  the  finger  of  Time,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bare  downs,  a  witness  to  a  faith  and  to  customs  so  far  off  as  to 
have  become  unimaginable.  From  the  loneliness  of  its  situation  and 
the  reverence  it  inspired,  it  escaped  the  fate  too  common  to  ancient 
monuments ;  no  toll  was  laid  upon  its  stones  for  the  needs  of  the 
passing  day ;  only  under  stress  of  years  and  weather  occasionally  one 
tottered  to  its  fall.  Alone  on  the  wide  plain  the  mystic  circles  stood 
from  age  to  age.  It  was  reserved  for  the  twentieth  century  to  break 
in  upon  the  solitude  of  Stonehenge,  and  to  force  into  jarring  contrast 
with  its  primaeval  stones  and  world-wide  significance  the  most 
aggressive  symbol  of  modern  particularism.  It  is  lamentable  to 
think  that  any  students  of  the  past  should  have  been  parties  to  the 
inclosure  of  Stonehenge ;  but  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  one  of  the 
greatest  antiquaries  of  the  day — the  man  who  has  carried  definite 
knowledge  of  the  world's  civilisation  to  the  furthest  point — Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  has  been  foremost  in  denouncing  the  act.  There 
are  antiquaries  and  antiquaries.  Those  who  would  surround  Stone- 
henge with  barbed  wire,  and  filter  the  nation  through  a  toll-gate,  are 
the  men  who  cannot  rise  from  details  and  measurements  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  monument  as  a  whole ;  men  who,  in  another  connection, 
would  delight  to  pick  a  flower  to  pieces  and  explain  its  parts,  but 
could  not  appreciate  its  beauty  of  form  and  colour  when  alive.  The 
work  of  such  antiquaries  is  most  valuable ;  but  there  is  no  life  in  it. 
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To  men  such  as  those  who  would  treat  Stonehenge  as  a  mere  curiosity, 
to  be  boxed  up,  examined,  and  ticketed — who  would  as  soon  that  it 
stood  on  a  private  lawn  as  on  Salisbury  Plain — it  is  due  that  the 
study  of  antiquities  has  been  voted  a  dreary  science. 

The  main  facts  of  the  recent  inclosure  are  known.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  Amesbury  Estates  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  drew 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  adequately  protecting  Stonehenge,  and 
suggested  that  some  form  of  inclosure  was  desirable.  It  is  not 
alleged  that  any  serious  injury  has  been  traced  to  the  want  of 
inclosure.  The  suggestion  that  the  catastrophes  which  have 
happened  about  once  in  a  hundred  years  may  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  trampling  of  persons  and  sheep  about  and  between  the  stones 
seems  far-fetched.  As  to  petty  depredations,  if  they  have  ever 
occurred,  they  could  be  prevented  by  efficient  caretaking  and  by  an 
appeal  to  the  good  taste  of  the  public.  Experience  shows  that  when 
the  public  are  trusted,  they  respect  that  which  is,  in  substance,  their 
common  property.1  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  formation  of 
a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  renders  inclosure  desirable.  Such  a 
plea  almost  amounts  to  an  admission  that,  apart  from  the  camp, 
the  public  are  not  to  be  feared.  But  the  plea  is  a  poor  one. 
Mr.  Atkins  is  on  the  whole  a  very  well-behaved  person  nowadays  ; 
and  when  he  is  inclined  to  be  sportive,  he  will  not  seek  the  com- 
panionship of  old  stones,  where  no  drink  can  be  had,  but  will  repair 
to  lights  and  streets  and  licensed  houses. 

One  other  change  in  the  situation,  undeniably  more  important, 
has  recently  taken  place.  One  of  the  two  remaining  upright  tri- 
lithons  in  the  larger  oval  fell  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  century. 
This  might  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  the  father  of  the 
present  owner  been  willing  to  co-operate  in  measures  to  safeguard  the 
stones.  The  National  Trust  for  Preserving  Places  of  Historic  Interest, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  General  Pitt  Kivers,  the  Inspector  of 
Ancient  Monuments,  offered  some  years  ago  to  use  its  influence  to 
induce  the  State  to  undertake  such  works  as  in  the  opinion  of  expert 
engineers  were  expedient  to  save  the  stones  from  falling ;  but  the 
offer  was  not  favourably  entertained.  The  works  then  contemplated 
certainly  did  not  comprise  inclosure ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  last 
fallen  trilithon  would  have  been  kept  upright  by  a  barbed  wire 
fence  some  distance  away,  or  by  any  other  form  of  inclosure. 
However,  the  camp  and  the  prostrate  trilithon  formed  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  cry^that '  something  must  be  done' ;  and  the  '  something ' 
which  was  favoured  by  the  owner,  and  accepted  without  consideration 
by  the  antiquaries  he  consulted,  was  an  inclosure.  The  antiquaries, 

1  The  late  Mr.  Burt,  of  Swanage,  wishing  to  protect  from  defacement  certain 
stone  records  erected  by  him,  adopted  the  humorous  expedient  of  placing  two  plain 
tablets  by  their  side  with  the  hospitable  invitation,  *  Persons  desirous  of  writing 
their  names  will  kindly  do  so  here.' 
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indeed,  suggested  a  sunk  fence ;  but  the  owner  was  able  easily  to 
convince  them  that  this  was  undesirable,  and  that  the  most  modern 
and  aggressive  of  all  barriers,  a  fence  of  barbed  wires,  was  preferable. 
An  inclosure  once  made,  the  next  step,  that  of  charging  for  admission, 
was  an  easy  one.  The  father  of  the  present  owner  was  opposed  to 
any  burrowing  amongst  the  stones.  The  present  owner  was  pre- 
pared to  allow  investigations,  and  certain  works  of  repair  or  removal ; 
but  he  averred  that  the  expenses  must  be  defrayed  by  a  charge 
for  admission.  Accordingly  a  gate  was  made  in  the  barbed  wire 
fence,  a  caretaker's  hut  was  erected,  and  a  charge  of  one  shilling  per 
head  for  admission  imposed. 

Difficulties  commenced  before  the  fence  was  completed.  The 
outer  work  of  Stonehenge  is  an  earth  vallum  with  a  shallow  ditch  ; 
and  the  antiquaries  were  anxious  that  the  whole  of  this  should  be 
included  within  the  fence.  Through  the  vallum,  however,  several 
roads  pass,  the  earthworks  being  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  either  side  by  their  long-continued  use.  Through  two  of 
the  gaps  thus  made  a  road  passes  which  connects,  amongst  other 
places,  two  small  villages,  Lake  and  Netheravon.  Why  this  road 
should  have  been  considered  more  sacred  than  others,  it  is  difficult 
to  see.  But  every  one  admitted  that  it  was  a  public  highway,  and 
could  not  be  stopped  except  by  an  order  of  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions.  Some  zealous  antiquaries  assumed  that  an  order  for  the 
diversion  of  this  road  would  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Parish  Council.  But  it  was  very 
soon  found  that  local  feeling  would  have  none  of  it,  and  the  proposal 
was  dropped.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inclosure  is  an  inclosure 
of  a  piece  of  Stonehenge  only.  On  the  west  side  it  is  carried  along 
the  road  we  have  mentioned,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vallum,  with  a 
stone  of  much  significance  (said,  we  believe,  to  be  connected  with 
the  line  taken  by  the  sun's  rays  at  the  winter  solstice),  is  left  out- 
side it.  The  monument  as  a  whole  is  thus  cut  in  two  by  the  very 
fence  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  for  its  protection. 

But  the  public  were  not  satisfied  by  the  Jonah  thus  thrown  to 
them.  The  fence  still  obstructs  four  roads  leading  direct  to  Stone- 
henge. To  understand  the  position,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Stonehenge  stands  on  Salisbury  Plain,  not  very  far  from  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Salisbury  and  Amesbury  forks,  the  right  hand  or 
more  northerly  branch  going  to  Shrewton,  the  left  hand  to  Winter- 
bourne  Stoke.  A  few  yands  beyond  the  fork,  on  the  Shrewton  branch, 
a  road,  not  metalled  but  definitely  marked,  diverges  on  the  left 2  and 
passes  over  the  down  in  the  direction  of  Stonehenge.  Further  up  the 
road,  about  where  the  outlying  stone  locally  known  as  the  Friar's  Heel 
is  reached,  another  road  leaves  the  metalled  way  almost  at  right  angles 
and  heads  straight  for  the  monument.3  Each  of  these  roads  passes 
2  See  point  A  on  plan.  s  See  point  B. 
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through  the  bank  which  in  the  usual  way  edges  the  Amesbury- 
Shrewton  road ;  in  each  case  a  definite  gap  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  a  carriage  or  cart  is  left  or  made  in  the  bank.  Further, 
each  road  in  its  course  reaches  the  earth  vallum  which  forms  the 
outer  circle  of  Stonehenge.  In  each  case  the  road  continues  on  a 
level,  the  vallum  being  cut  through  and  rising  to  a  height  of  some 
three  feet  on  either  side.  The  same  state  of  things  is  to  be  observed 
on  the  Winterbourne  Stoke  road,  with  a  slight  difference.  Stone- 
henge may  also  be  approached  from  Salisbury  by  various  Down  roads 
which  cross  the  metalled  road  to  Winterbourne  Stoke.  These  ways 
also  pass  from  the  metalled  road  through  the  vallum  on  a  level. 
One  of  them  is  the  way  from  Lake  to  Netheravon,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  public  way.  The 
others  are  equally  well  defined,  and  pass  through  the  vallum  by 
equally  distinct  and  well-worn  gaps.  What  happens  in  practice  was 
clearly  described  at  the  recent  local  inquiry,  and  is  not  questioned. 
Visitors  to  Stonehenge  from  Salisbury  (and  of  course  from  more 
distant  places)  drive  from  Amesbury  by  one  of  the  Down  roads 
through  the  vallum  to  the  stones,  where  they  alight,  and,  when  they 
have  finished  their  inspection,  they  return  by  another  of  the  roads, 
also  through  the  vallum,  into  and  across  the  Winterbourne  Stoke 
road,  and  so  back  to  Salisbury  by  a  different  route.  This  has  been 
the  time-honoured  practice  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  No  one 
has  objected ;  no  one  has  levied  any  toll ;  no  permission  has  ever 
been  asked.  Ingress  to  and  egress  from  Stonehenge  by  any  one  of 
these  roads  have  been  free  to  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  '  from  time 
thereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary/  until  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus,  in  the  first  year  of  this  twentieth  century  of 
Our  Lord,  erected  his  barbed  wires  and  obstructed  passage. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  circumstances  there  should 
be  a  strong  protest.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  damaging 
effect  of  the  inclosure  on  the  appearance  and  associations  of  Stone- 
henge. It  detracts  from  that  quality  of  aloofness  which  has  always 
impressed  the  visitor  capable  of  receiving  such  impressions.  The 
inclosure  has  other  equally  objectionable  effects.  The  soil  on  which 
{Stonehenge  stands  is  private  property,  and  Stonehenge  has  passed 
with  the  soil  into  private  hands,  just  as  any  house,  or  tree,  or  bed  of 
gravel  would  pass.  The  '  Manor  and  Estate  of  Ambresbury  or  Ames- 
l)ury,J  with  which  Stonehenge  is  held,  appears  to  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  the  present  owner  in  the  year  1824,  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Queensberry  family.  Kitty,  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
admired  of  Prior  and  Swift,  once  lived  at  Amesbury.  If  Stonehenge 
was  (as  we  believe)  acquired  as  an  incident  of  this  estate,  it  appears  to 
Lave  been  thought  of  no  value  to  a  purchaser,  for  in  the  particulars  of 
the  estate  quoted  in  Hoare's  History  of  Wiltshire,  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  celebrated  monument.  However  this  may  be,  Stonehenge  is 
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reputed,  and  no  doubt  rightly  reputed,  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Antrobus  family.  In  the  report  recently  made  to  the  Wilts  County 
Council  by  its  Clerk,  it  is  described  as  '  an  artificial  structure,  in  private 
ownership,  susceptible  of  removal,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  in 
charge  (in  some  sort)  of  an  appointed  custodian/  Perhaps,  in  strict- 
ness of  law,  Westminster  Abbey  might  be  similarly  described  ;  cer- 
tainly the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  claimed,  when  con- 
troversy raged  over  the  restoration  of  the  West  Front,  that  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  was  theirs  to  be  restored  or  not,  as  they  liked.  And 
certainly  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  '  sus- 
ceptible of  removal/  But  the  bare  ownership  of  Stonehenge  is  not 
very  important,  so  long  as  the  public  have  free  access  to  it. 
Although  Stonehenge  is  'susceptible  of  removal/  and  although 
friends  of  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  have  sometimes  vaguely  talked  of 
his  selling  the  stones  to  an  American  Syndicate,  there  is  no  real 
danger  on  this  head.  Landowners  do  not  destroy  ancient  monu- 
ments from  mere  love  of  destruction  or  annoyance  ;  and,  sacred  as 
are  the  rights  of  private  property,  Parliament  may  be  trusted  to 
expropriate  Stonehenge,  on.  the  terms  usually  applicable  to  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  land,  if  any  one  raises  a  finger  to  destroy  so 
remarkable  a  record  of  the  human  race.  From  the  public  point  of 
view  the  access  to  Stonehenge  is  all  important.  Whilst  there  is  free 
access,  the  nation  has  the  enjoyment  of  the  monument.  If  free 
access  is  denied,  the  monument  becomes  in  every  sense  private 
property.  At  present  the  fence  around  Stonehenge  is  low  and  open, 
and  one  may  go  over  and  through  it.  But  if  an  open  wire  fence 
may  be  lawfully  erected,  so  may  a  close  park  paling,  or  a  brick  wall 
ten  feet  high.  At  present  any  one  is  admitted  to  see  the  stones  on 
payment  of  one  shilling ;  but  the  charge  for  admission  may  be 
raised ;  or  admission  on  any  terms  may  be  denied.  If,  therefore, 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus's  inclosure  is  lawful,  the  public  has  lost  Stone- 
henge. But  if  there  are  public  rights  of  way  to  Stonehenge,  which 
have  been  obstructed  by  the  inclosure,  the  inclosure  is  unlawful, 
and  Stonehenge  is  still  the  nation's  to  enjoy.  So  reasoned  the 
Amesbury  Parish  Council ;  and,  when  appealed  to  by  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus  to  permit  a  diversion  of  the  road,  which  he  admits  to  be  a 
public  road,  they  not  only  declined  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  trans- 
action, but  took  steps  to  protest  against  the  obstruction  of  the  other 
roads,  which — probably  on  insufficient  consideration  in  the  first 
instance — he  has  disregarded.  They  petitioned  the  District 
Council  to  take  action,  and,  on  their  failing  to  do  so,  appealed,  as 
empowered  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  to  the 
County  Council.  The  County  Council  appointed  three  of  their 
number  to  hold  a  local  inquiry,  before  which  both  the  Amesbury 
Parish  Council  and  the  outside  public — represented  by  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society,  the  National  Trust,  and  other  Societies — 
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appeared.  Evidence  of  the  facts  was  taken.  The  three  commissioners 
in  due  course  made  their  report  to  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Committee, 
two  of  them  reporting  against,  one  for,  the  public  nature  of  the 
obstructed  roads.  Upon  this  report  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Com- 
mittee resolved  not  to  recommend  the  County  Council  to  take 
action  ;  and  the  question  seemed  about  to  give  rise  to  an  animated, 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  At  that  meeting, 
towever,  the  chairman  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  intervened,  with 
the  statement  that  negotiations  were  afoot  between  himself  and  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus  with  a  view  to  the  transfer  of  Stonehenge  to  the 
care  of  the  nation ;  and  on  this  announcement  the  Council  wisely 
refrained  from  deciding  on  the  Amesbury  Petition  and  the  attitude 
they  would  assume  towards  the  obstructed  roads.  Such,  then,  is  the 
position.  Stonehenge  has  been  inclosed.  It  is  alleged  that  the  in- 
closure  obstructs  public  roads.  The  appropriate  guardians  of  the 
public  rights  have  the  question  of  asserting  those  rights  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  discussion  thus  occasioned  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  some  arrangement  whereby  the  public  interest  in 
Stonehenge  may  be  once  and  for  all  secured  and  the  responsibility  of 
its  guardianship  removed  from  private  hands. 

In  such  circumstances  every  one  must  wish  that  the  larger 
question  may  supersede  the  smaller,  and  that  Stonehenge  may  be- 
come public  property  in  every  sense.  But  the  views  expressed  upon 
the  character  of  the  roads  which  have  been  obstructed  raise  such 
iateresting  questions  that  one  is  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
for  a  few  moments.  The  two  commissioners  who  reported  against 
the  existence  of  a  public  right  of  way  along  the  roads  based  their 
decision  upon  the  broad  ground  that  the  public  had  either  trespassed 
or  used  the  ways  by  licence  of  the  owner  of  Stonehenge.  The  idea 
underlying  this  conclusion  has  been  further  elaborated  by  the  Clerk 
to  the  Council  in  a  careful  report  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
This  view  appears  to  be  that,  unless  the  ways  claimed  can  be  shown 
to  lead  by  definite  tracks  across  the  precincts  of  Stonehenge,  from  one 
metalled  road  to  another,  they  afford  no  evidence  of  a  public  right. 
Hence  it  is  alleged  that  the  several  roads  which  pass  through  gaps 
in  the  vallum  do  not  clearly  unite  within  that  circle.4  There  is,  we 
understand,  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  But  it  is  only 
important  upon  the  supposition  that  the  public  cannot  have  a  right  of 
v,ay  to  Stonehenge  itself  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  it  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  It  is  said  that  *  the  claim  of  the  Petitioners  (i.e.  the 
Amesbury  Parish  Council)  cannot  rank  higher  than  a  claim  to  pass  over 
private  property  to  two  culs  de  sac  for  the  single  purpose  of  visiting  a 
memorable  monument  which  is  admittedly  private  property  and  has 
been  in  charge  of  a  custodian.'  Suppose  it  cannot.  Is  there  any 

4  In  other  words,  it  is  said  there  is  no  defined  track  between  points  E  and  F  on 
the  plan. 
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possible  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  public  right  of  way  to 
such  a  monument  ?  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  legal  techni- 
calities, or  to  examine  the  decided  cases  which  would  doubtless  be 
quoted,  if  the  question  were  ever  discussed  in  a  court  of  law.5  But  upon 
broad  principles,  what  is  the  object  of  a  right  of  way  ?  Is  it  not,  to 
go  to  some  place  which  the  public  wish  to  visit  ?  To  suggest  that 
one  public  way  must  always  lead  to  another  public  way,  is  to 
imply  that  the  object  of  the  King's  lieges  is  perpetual  movement 
for  its  own  sake.  Public  roads  are  no  doubt  occasionally  used  for 
a  '  constitutional ; '  a  promenade  by  the  sea-side  is  used  to  loiter 
and  to  flaner.  But  the  object  of  most  persons  in  walking  or 
driving  along  a  road  is  to  get  to  some  place  at  the  end  of  it. 
Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  King's  highways  led  from  one  market- 
town  to  another.  Highways  exist  to  villages,  to  churches,  to  the 
sea-shore,  even  to  private  squares  of  houses.  In  each  case  the 
object  of  the  highway  is  to  enable  the  place  at  the  end  of  it  to 
be  reached.  So  the  object  of  a  road  to  Stonehenge  is  to  enable 
Stonehenge  to  be  reached.  It  cannot  be  suggested  that  no  one 
has  ever  wanted  to  reach  Stonehenge.  The  fact  that  the  roads 
in  question  exist — nay,  that  they  have  been  so  much  used  that  they 
have  worn  down  the  vallum  to  the  extent  of  several  feet — is  an 
answer  to  such  a  suggestion.  And  when  one  thinks  of  what 
Stonehenge  is,  and  what  it  was,  surely  there  is  no  place  in  the 
whole  kingdom  which  is  more  certain  to  be  an  object  of  general 
resort.  We  may  not  know  exactly  what  Stonehenge  originally  was  ; 
but  we  are  all  convinced  that  it  was  either  a  place  of  worship,  a 
place  where  rites  thought  to  be  pleasing  to  some  higher  power 
were  performed,  or  a  place  of  burial  for  the  illustrious  dead,  or  a 
place  of  tribal  meeting,  perhaps  for  the  crowning  of  kings,  or,  as  is 
very  probable,  a  place  used  for  more  than  one  of  these  purposes.  It- 
is  also  quite  certain,  that  of  its  kind  it  was  a  place  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
some  tribe  or  race  which  in  the  neolithic  age  spread  over  the  south 
of  England.  Obviously  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for  a 
whole  nation  or  people ;  the  one  place  of  all  others  to  which  public 
highways  would  lead.  No  one  would  suggest  that  a  street  leading 
to  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  not  a  public  highway  be- 
cause it  stopped  there.  It  seems  to  be  equally  absurd  to  say,  that 
a  road  is  not  a  public  road  because  it  stops  at  Stonehenge.  No 
doubt,  changes  of  race,  changes  of  faith,  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  population,  might  have  relegated  Stonehenge  to  obscurity,  and 
might  have  led  to  such  a  disuse  of  the  ways  leading  to  it  as  to 
have  amounted  to  practical  destruction.  But  it  happens  not 
to  have  been  so.  So  remarkable  was  Stonehenge,  that  when  it 
ceased  to  be  used  for  worship,  meeting,  or  sepulture,  it  became  a 
5  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  cases  are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  public  claim. 
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wonder  in  itself,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  resort,  from  one 
motive  or  another,  thoughout  the  centuries.  Indeed,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  there  has  not  been  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
continuing  rite  performed  at  Stonehenge  from  age  to  age.  Popular 
traditions  cling  strangely  about  these  megaliths.  In  Brittany  to 
the  present  day,  weird  customs,  obviously  unconnected  with 
Christian  worship,  though  sometimes  adopted  and  blessed  by  the 
priests,  are  observed  before  many  a  prehistoric  stone.  At  Stone- 
henge there  is,  and  has  been  beyond  living  memory,  an  assembly 
of  persons  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year  to  see  the  sun  rise 
over  the  top  of  the  Friar's  Heel  and  strike  the  altar  stone.  The 
modern  view  of  Stonehenge  is  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  sun ; 
if  so,  this  gathering  on  the  21st  of  June  is  obviously  a  remnant 
of  sun-worship.  Can  there  be  any  better  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  roads,  than  that  they  lead  to  a  place  so  remarkable  that 
year  by  year  it  brings  people  many  miles  to  take  part  in  a  gather- 
ing the  origin  and  significance  of  which  have  passed  into  oblivion  ? 
Is  it  not  idle,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  to  suggest  that  there 
cannot  be  a  public  right  of  way  to  Stonehenge  because  its  stones 
were  placed  there  by  man  and  may  be  removed  by  man  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  older  than  anything  else  in  the  nature  of  a 
building  which  the  British  Isles  can  show.  Kemovable  they  may 
be,  but  centuries  have  seen  them  standing  in  the  same  place,  and 
centuries  have  seen  them  an  object  of  interest  and  an  object  of  resort. 
The  megaliths  of  Stonehenge  saw  old  Sarum  grow  into  a  great  city, 
they  saw  it  deserted,  they  saw  its  buildings  fall  to  pieces,  they  have 
seen  it  for  centuries  a  mere  series  of  concentric  earth- works ;  they  have 
seen  the  new  city  of  Salisbury  (now  old  as  British  cities  go)  rise 
mushroom-like  in  its  stead.  If  any  structure  of  man  can  claim 
permanence,  it  is  Stonehenge.  If  the  public  character  of  a  road 
depended  in  any  degree  upon  the  permanence  of  the  object  to  which 
it  leads  (as  a  matter  of  law  it  does  not),  assuredly  no  place  could  lay 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  a  worthy  terminus  of  a  public  road  as  Stone- 
henge. Indeed,  the  whole  argument  designed  to  prove  the  roads  to 
Stonehenge  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  way  of  trespass  on  the  land- 
owner's rights,  or  by  way  of  licence  from  the  landowner,  is  a  queer 
topsy-turvy  sort  of  argument,  which  it  is  almost  difficult  to  grasp. 
The  metalled  roads  which  are  taken  as  a  kind  of  standard  of  what  a 
public  highway  should  be,  and  which,  it  is  said,  the  obstructed  roads 
ought  to  connect  if  they  too  are  public  ways,  are  mere  creations  of 
yesterday.  The  private  ownership  which  is  to  be  so  tenderly 
respected  is  a  figment  of  modern  law.  The  public  of  this  island  had 
an  interest  in  Stonehenge  before  any  system  of  private  land  owning 
was  dreamt  of.  The  right  of  the  public  to  approach  it  is  far  older 
than  the  right  of  the  landowner  to  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.6 

6  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Judges  who  decided  on  the  question  of  access  to  the 
Giants'  Causeway  cited  Stonehenge  as  a  typical  terminus  to  a  right  of  way. 
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If  then  the  question  of  the  public  character  of  the  roads  which 
lead  through  the  earth  vallum  of  Stonehenge  and  right  up  to  the 
stone  circles  is  ever  submitted  to  a  court  of  law,  we  cannot  doubt 
what  the  answer  will  be.  "We  trust,  however,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  try  any  such  question.  Stonehenge  should  obviously 
be  in  the  possession  and  guardianship  of  the  nation.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  one  should  be  able  to  gainsay  the  public  in  the  ordered 
and  reasonable  enjoyment  of  a  wonderful  relic  of  a  by-gone  time, 
on  the  other  hand  the  expense  of  caretaking,  of  such  works  as  are 
desirable  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  accidents  and  counteract 
decay,  and  of  any  investigations  which  can  properly  be  conducted, 
should  fall  upon  the  State.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Acts,  the  State,  or  the  County  Council,  can  purchase 
Stonehenge ;  or  the  owner  can,  without  relinquishing  his  property 
in  it,  place  it  in  the  care  of  either  authority.  But  no  fancy 
price  should  be  asked.  The  only  offer  yet  made  by  the  owner  in 
effect  put  a  fancy  price  on  Stonehenge.  Thirteen  hundred  acres 
of  downland,  including  Stonehenge,  were  offered  to  the  public 
for  125,000^.,  but  subject  to  the  condition  that  rights  of  grazing 
and  sporting  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  vendor.  As  downland 
possesses  little  value  except  for  grazing  and  sporting,  such  a 
proposal  was  not  very  unlike  an  offer  of  Stonehenge  for  125,OOOL7 
Such  figures  are  obviously  out  of  the  question.  To  reckon  Stone- 
henge as  a  feature  of  a  great  estate  may  be  a  source  of  legitimate 
pride,  and  one  would  wish  either  that  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  should 
retain  this  advantage,  subject  to  the  guardianship  of  the  State  or 
the  county,  or  that  he  should  receive  a  handsome  solatium  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  position.  But  feelings  cannot  be  justly  appraised  in 
money  ;  and  it  would  be  far  better  not  to  make  the  attempt.  Let 
us  hope  that  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  and  the  public  will  deal 
handsomely  with  each  other.  The  recent  inclosure  will  prove  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  leads  to  the  formal  transfer  of  Stone- 
henge to  the  care  of  the  nation.  But  the  barbed  wires  must  be 
removed,  and  the  harmony  of  the  monument  and  its  surroundings 
restored. 

EGBERT  HUNTER. 

7  In  1824  the  whole  Amesbury  Estate  was  purchased  for  145,0002. 
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THE  FABRIC  FUND   OF   WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY 


'  AN  insolvent  Chapter  and  a  ruinous  fabric  ! '  In  such  words,  just 
twenty-one  years  ago,  were  his  coming  responsibilities  described  to 
the  then  newly-appointed  Dean,  Dr.  Bradley,  by  one  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  Westminster  justified  him  in  making  so  bold  and 
discouraging  an  assertion — an  assertion,  moreover,  in  which  it  was 
only  too  quickly  proved  there  was  little  exaggeration.  There  are 
probably  few  who  remember,  or  at  the  time  fully  realised,  the  financial 
crisis  through  which  the  greatest  of  our  national  monuments  had  to 
pass  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago. 

Before  the  Dean  who  is  now  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  had 
been  a  year  in  office,  a  report  was  brought  to  him  by  the  architect 
and  surveyor  of  the  Abbey  (the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson)  which 
aroused  the  gravest  anxiety  for  the  condition  of  the  fabric.  It  was 
cbvious  that  a  very  large  expenditure  was  required,  and  without 
delay,  to  prevent  the  most  serious  results.  How  this  expenditure 
was  to  be  met  was  a  matter  difficult  indeed  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  determine. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  in  1868,  followed  by  an 
Order  in  Council  in  1869,  by  which  the  landed  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  Abbey,  much  of  which  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
had  increased  enormously  in  value  in  the  early  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. In  accordance  with  a  commutation  or  settlement  then 
agreed  upon,  a  certain  portion  of  land  and  houses  was  made  over  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  while  another  sum  of  equal  amount  in  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  them  annually,  a  further  sum  of  20,000£.  being 
awarded  for  repairing  the  fabric.  Unfortunately,  however,  |  the 
value  of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  Abbey  began  rapidly  to  diminish 
after  this  settlement,  a  contingency  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  either  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Chapter,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  quite  unaware 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  building,  or  of  the  constant  and  increasing 
demands  which  would  be  made  for  its  repair  upon  the  Abbey  funds 
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in  the  years  that  were  to  follow.  And  so  it  happened  that  in  1882 
the  revenues  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  reduced  annual 
stipends  of  the  officials.  Fabric  Fund,  as  such,  there  was  practically 
none;  and  the  Commissioners,  however  willing  to  readjust  the 
settlement,  had  no  legal  power  to  do  so,  nor  could  they  without 
fresh  legislation  assist  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  an  immediate 
grant.  But  neither  could  the  Abbey  be  permitted  to  fall.  In  this 
dilemma  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  even  to  America,  was 
suggested,  which  would  no  doubt  have  met  with  prompt  response 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  Dean  felt  strongly  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  building  of  so  exceptional  a  character  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  individuals,  but  should  form  a 
'  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  the  Government  and  legislature 
of  the  nation.'  And  for  six  years  the  matter  was  very  seriously 
considered,  and  much  correspondence  passed  between  the  Dean 
(representing  the  Chapter),  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  1886  an  Act  was  passed  authorising 
a  grant  of  10,000£.  to  assist  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  remedying  the 
'  present  insecure  condition  of  the  Abbey.'  In  1888  was  passed  the 
Westminster  Abbey  Act,  followed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  by  which  a 
fresh  and  more  satisfactory  settlement  was  arrived  at.  The  whole 
estates  and  property  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Abbey  itself  and  the  houses  of  the  officials,  were 
transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  they  on  their  part 
to  pay  over  an  annual  sum  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  sufficient  for 
their  necessary  expenses,  and  a  marginal  sum  to  be  set  apart  yearly 
as  a  Fabric  Fund.  As  this  latter  could  not  in  the  existing  emergency 
be  sufficient,  one  of  the  six  canonries  was  also  suspended,  and 
remains  so  to  the  present  day.  And  so  the  work  of  repairing  the 
Abbey  was  begun  in  serious  earnest,  and  has  been  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  the  light  of  these  comparatively  recent  events  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  inquire  why  so  great  and  national  a  church,  linked  by 
the  closest  of  ties  with  Sovereign  and  people  alike,  should  have  had 
from  its  foundation  no  steadily  accumulating  fund  set  apart  for  its 
maintenance  and  what  were  the  circumstances  which  led  indirectly 
to  so  insolvent  a  condition. 

From  the  completion  of  the  first  abbey  church  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  1065  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry 
the  Eighth  in  1540,  a  period  of  five  centuries,  the  erection  and  en- 
largement of  the  Abbey  was  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  the  work 
of  successive  Kings.  Edward  the  Confessor  erected  the  church  and 
the  monastery  in  close  proximity  to  his  Palace,  in  order  to  provide 
a  fitting  burial-place  for  himself,  and  the  endowment  of  a  body  of 
monks  who  should  perform  masses  for  his  soul.  Henry  the  Third, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  royal  builders,  rebuilt  the  earlier 
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structure,  and  left  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  as  we  see  it  to-day, 
ft  splendid  record  of  mingled  piety  and  self-glorification.  And 
succeeding  Sovereigns  trod  the  same  road  of  magnificent  liberality, 
writing  their  names  for  posterity  in  stones  which  were  to  decay 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  imagined,  until  Henry 
the  Seventh  reared  the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  which  now  bears  his 
name,  to  receive  the  remains  of  himself  and  his  wife. 

But  in  addition  to  the  practical  interest  manifested  by  successive 
Kings  in  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey,  much  of  the  constructive  work 
during  this  period  was  due  to  active  and  influential  Abbots.  Not 
(i  few  of  these  held  high  lucrative  offices  in  the  State,  and  were  able 
to  raise  money  on  the  manors  and  estates  assigned  to  them,  as  well 
{is  by  appropriating  the  tithes  of  parishes  on  their  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  monastery,  or  by  the  offering  of  spiritual  advantages, 
j;uch  as  masses  and  indulgences,  to  individual  contributors.  Simon 
Langham  in  the  fourteenth  century  did  much  for  the  fabric  of  the 
Abbey,  and  upon  his  death  left  vast  sums  of  wealth,  accumulated 
from  his  many  lucrative  offices,  to  the  completion  and  embellishment 
of  the  same.  These  his  successor  Nicholas  Litlington,  who  was  also 
one  of  his  executors,  expended  upon  the  completion  of  the  nave 
and  the  cloisters,  and  upon  the  building  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
and  of  the  Abbot's  house.  In  the  two  succeeding  centuries  Abbots 
Ssteney  and  Islip  were  especially  distinguished  as  '  builders.'  Islip 
was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Chapel 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  otherwise  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1503 ;  and  to  him  must  be  ascribed  not  only  the 
chapel  bearing  his  name,  above  which  now  stand  the  wax  effigies, 
but  also  the  small  panelled  room  leading  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
known  as  the  Jericho  Parlour,  and  the  rooms  over  it  which  still  form 
part  of  the  deanery. 

And  through  all  these  five  centuries,  which  may  be  considered  to 
form  the  first  part  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  whilst  the  building 
and  beautifying  of  the  church  and  monastery  were  in  perpetual 
progress,  no  mention  can  be  found  of  a  Fabric  Fund.  What  need,  it 
may  be  asked,  when  the  King  in  his  palace  close  by  was  ever  ready, 
not  only  to  spend  largely  himself,  but  had  decreed  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  must,  if  necessary,  be  drained  to  the  uttermost  for 
the  enlarging  and  the  embellishment  of  the  burial-place  of  Sovereigns  ? 
What  need  again  when  the  Abbot,  following  the  example  of  his 
royal  master,  could  invariably  obtain  money  by  the  easy  impropria- 
tion  of  existing  religious  foundations,  alien  priories  and  tithes,  as 
well  as  by  other  means  alluded  to  above  ?  Generosity  of  the  hour 
was  surely  a  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  virtue  to  practise  than 
the  dull  forethought  which  would  put  by  for  a  day  when  that  same 
pile,  now  their  boast  and  their  glory,  would  crumble — a  day  which 
most  certainly  neither  royal  nor  monastic  builder  would  live  to  see. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  question  of  repair  and 
maintenance  was  less  prominent  during  this  period  than  that  of 
construction.  The  buildings  had  not  been  exposed  long  enough  to 
decay,  nor  was  there  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal-smoke  in  the 
atmosphere  of  mediaeval  London  to  be  deleterious.  And,  most 
powerful  reason  of  all,  there  was  no  feeling  against  demolishing  the 
work  of  former  generations  in  order  to  replace  it  with  new  buildings. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  Abbey  had  occasionally  been  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  community. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  there  is  mention  of  a 
grant  obtained  from  the  King  and  the  Empress  Maud  by  Abbot 
Laurence  for  providing  lead  for  roofing  some  of  the  monastic  build- 
ings. As  a  rule  such  repairs  were  evidently  paid  for  at  this  time 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  monastery.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  Eeformation  there  comes  a  change  from  the 
royal  munificence  of  the  preceding  reigns  and  the  careless  appropria- 
tion of  church  funds  to  their  own  purposes,  characteristic  of  the 
Abbots.  Even  ten  years  before  the  dissolution  in  1540,  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  taken  from  the  Abbey  large  tracts  of  land  in  London, 
such  as  St.  James's  Park,  Co  vent  Garden,  Hyde  Park  &c.,  nominally 
in  exchange  for  two  newly  dissolved  and  valueless  priories,  Poughley 
and  Hurley.  Other  estates  were  alienated  or  'exchanged'  during 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Abbey  passed,  before  Queen 
Elizabeth's  charter,  making  it  a  collegiate  church  and  a  '  Royal 
Peculiar/  was  granted  in  1560.  And  as  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Peter's  the  Abbey  enters  upon  the  second  stage  of  its  history. 

Sovereigns  continued  for  a  time  to  erect  tombs  for  themselves 
and  their  predecessors.  But  with  the  change  of  religion  the  bond 
between  King  and  Church  became  necessarily  less  intimate,  and  the 
shrine  of  the  sainted  Edward  the  Confessor  held  less  significance  for 
his  successors.  Now,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  fat  lands  of  the 
monastery,  the  need  of  an  established  Fabric  Fund  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1554,  we  find  a  notice  in  the 
first  Chapter  Book  that  '  it  is  decided  that  such  profits  as  shall 
come  of  fines,  seals  [of  leases],  and  wood  sales  are  to  be  divided 
betwixt  Mr.  Deane  and  the  Prebendaries  so  the  state  of  the  church  be 
preserved.'  From  the  death  of  Abbot  Islip  in  1532,  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dean  Williams  in  1620,  however,  little  or  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  done  for  the  fabric  of  the  church  itself,  though  there 
must  have  been  much  alteration  of  the  monastic  buildings  in  a 
period  marked  by  the  transition  from  a  celibate  to  a  married  clergy. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  of  the  fabric  had  begun  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  state,  and  Dean  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper)  Williams 
spent  much  of  his  own  money  upon  the  repairs.  A  Chapter  Act  of 
1628  expressly  contradicts  ' an  unjust  report'  *  that  our  Dean  had 
done  such  repairs  out  of  the  diet  and  bellies  of  the  Prebendaries  and 
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revenue  of  the  said  church,  and  not  out  of  his  own  ' ;  proving  both 
the  absence  of  any  real  *  Fabric  Fund'  and  the  curious  survival  of 
the  tradition  that  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
building  rested  elsewhere  than  with  the  members  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  corporation  which  had  succeeded  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  Wars  was  naturally  a  disastrous  one  for 
the  Abbey;  but  previously,  in  1603,  on  the  accession  of  James  the 
First,  we  find  an  item  in  the  Chapter  Book  which  shows  that  an 
effort  had  been  made  in  the  right  direction  :  '  That  provision  shall 
l)e  made  of  lead,  stone,  timber,  and  other  necessaries  towards  the 
i  eparation  of  the  Fabrik  of  the  Church  yearly,  to  the  value  of  Forty 
pounds,  layd  up  in  the  store  house,  not  to  be  imployed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Deane,'  and  a  further  item  which  gives  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  same  to  '  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Deane,'  an  order  which  is  observed  to  the  present 
day.  Immediately  after  the  Eestoration,  large  fines  having  been 
received  for  leases,  considerable  sums  were  expended  both  in  re- 
pairing and  refurnishing  the  church,  from  which  the  ornaments  had 
been  carried  off  during  the  Great  Eebellion.  On  the  8th  of  August, 
]  661,  an  entry  in  the  Chapter  Book  tells  us  that  *  there  be  ordered 
l!,000£.  to  be  paid  to  His  Majesty  in  the  name  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
ss  an  humble  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  restoring  of  the 
church.'  This  extravagant  burst  of  gratitude  must  have  been  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  a  curious 
reversal  of  former  transactions. 

In  1624  we  learn  that  one  Christopher  Tarn  worth  gave  201.  to 
the  repair  of  Westminster  Abbey;  but  it  remained  for  Dean  Dolben, 
appointed  in  1662,  to  make  the  first  genuine  effort  to  establish  a 
permanent  Fabric  Fund.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Chapter  to  assign 
henceforth  '  a  Prebend's  share '  (i.e.  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  annual 
income)  *  to  be  reserved  and  employed  for  the  repairs  of  the  Abbey,' 
the  roof  and  vaulting  of  which  were  said  to  be  in  actual  danger. 
So  much  importance  was  very  properly  attached  to  this  measure  of 
Dean  Dolben's,  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  York,  that  to 
Ms  long  epitaph  on  his  monument  at  York  are  added  the  words 
*  Cmnobio  Westmonaster:  Conservato?  This  practice  of  setting 
aside  one-fifteenth,  or  a  Prebend's  share,  was  adhered  to  until  the 
estates  were  handed  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  the 
lust  century. 

But  in  spite  of  Dean  Dolben's  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
been  done  by  Dean  Williams,  the  Fabric  Fund  was  still  very  in- 
sufficient. Between  1711  and  1730  it  amounted  to  only  5981.  11s.  4d.9 
and  entries  in  the  Chapter  Book  show  that  there  was  a  constant 
strain  upon  it  for  the  repair  of  the  houses  of  the  Dean  and  Prebends 
and  of  the  school  buildings.  The  introduction  to  Keepes  Guide, 
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published  in  1683,  speaks  in  the  strongest  language  of  the  exterior 
of  the  church  as  *  shrivelled  and  parched  by  the  continual  blasts 
of  north  wind,  also  by  the  continuous  smoaks  of  sea-coal,  which  are 
of  a  corroding  and  fretting  quality/ 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Atterbury,  the 
famous  Jacobite,  had  been  appointed  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  two  posts  in  those  days  commonly  held  together, 
to  the  considerable  financial  advantage  of  the  deanery. 

Though  perpetually  busy  with  political  plots,  which  ultimately 
deprived  him  of  his  office,  Dean  Atterbury  found  time  to  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  fabric  committed  to  his  care.  He  has  left 
his  notebook  to  his  successors,  of  which  the  paper  is  now  yellow 
and  the  beautiful  handwriting  faded,  but  still  readable.  On  the 
inside  of  the  binding  is  pasted  the  quaint  inscription  that  '  this  book 
contains  in  it  79  leaves,  of  which  fifteen  are  written — ye  rest  not 
as  yet.  2  Jan.  1713.' 

Before  the  Dean  went  into  exile  he  found  time  to  cover 
many  more  pages,  chiefly  with  the  accounts  of  the  Abbey, 
which  to  his  regret  are  perpetually  in  arrears.  From  this  book 
we  learn  that  the  fees  paid  for  the  erection  of  monuments 
or  funerals — '  breaking  ground/  as  the  latter  were  picturesquely 
called — were,  as  now,  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  and  owing 
to  their  frequency  must  have  been  a  more  fruitful  source  of  income 
than  at  present.  For  the  burial  of  a  Duke  in  Dean  Atterbury's  day 
the  fee  was  401. ;  for  a  '  Marquisse '  breaking  the  ground  351.  was 
paid ;  and  so  on  in  descending  scale  until  we  reach  an  ordinary 
gentleman,  who  with  a  monument  cost  13£.  6s.  8d.,  and  without  a 
monument  Wl.  only.  At  the  foot  of  this  list  was  drawn  by  the 
Dean  a  shapely  hand  pointing  to  the  inscription  that  *  All  women 
pay  for  ye  ground  in  ye  same  proportion  according  to  their  severall 
qualities/  It  appears  that  for  burial  '  in  ye  Cloister  no  regard  is 
had  to  Quality,  but  ye  fees  for  every  person  there  buried  are  for 
ye  ground  181.  only/  On  the  same  page  is  a  note  of  the  fees  paid 
for  the  funeral  of  '  ye  daughter  of  his  Grace  ye  Duke  of  Schomberg/ 
of  which,  amounting  to  41L  14s.  in  all,  only  2til.  went  to  c  ye 
Fabrick/  Another  source  of  revenue,  derived,  we  imagine,  from 
the  Westminster  scholars,  which  seems  to  have  been  useful  at  this 
time,  has  certainly  ceased  to  exist.  '  To  call  fool  or  knave,'  says 
the  old  Chapter  Book,  '  or  use  contumatious  words  punishable  by 
I2d.  if  the  offender  above  18,'  and  a  notice  follows  to  the  effect 
that '  James  Pryse  (a  Welsh  man  ?)  broke  John  Wood's  head  with  a  pot 
and  was  punished/  We  cannot  refrain  from  asking  ourselves  whether 
twelvepence  could  cover  such  an  offence  as  the  breaking  of  a  head,  or 
whether  upon  this  occasion  the  Abbey  funds  did  not  benefit  more 
handsomely.  Dean  Atterbury  permits  himself  ingenuously  to 
wonder  whether  the  *  neglect  of  ye  fabrick  has  been  for  want  of  a 
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Surveyor,'  which,  as  he  afterwards  confesses  he  had  himself  suspended 
Mr.  Plucknott  from  the  post  six  years  previously  and  appointed  no 
successor,  is  exceedingly  probable.  Such  carelessness  was,  however, 
unlike  the  energetic  Jacobite  ;  and  since  Christopher  Wren  did  most 
of  his  work  upon  the  Abbey  in  Atterbury's  time  the  error  must 
have  been  speedily  remedied.  In  an  interesting  letter  of  Wren's 
addressed  to  the  Dean,  describing  the  work  which  he  has  finished  and 
that  which  he  yet  proposes  to  do,  he  speaks  very  strongly  of  the  state  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Abbey.  '  This  stone,'  he  says, '  is  decayed  four  inches 
deep,  and  falls  off  perpetually  in  great  scales  ' ;  and  censures  '  the 
senseless  artificers  from  Normandy,'  who  used  stone  that  would 
1  saw  and  work  like  wood,  but  is  not  durable,'  so  that  *  the  whole 
fabrick  is  now  disfigured  in  the  highest  degree.' 

Some  of  the  work  done  under  Dean  Atterbury  showed  greater 
zeal  than  judgment.  The  Dean  chose  the  glass  for  the  rose  window 
in  the  north  transept,  recently  replaced.  Much  of  Wren's  work 
upon  the  north  front  has  since  been  restored  to  the  Early  English 
style,  while  it  is  said  that  the  Dean  complacently  '  watched  the 
workmen  hewing  smooth  the  fine  old  sculptures.' 

It  was  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  that  an  Act  was  passed  which  raised 
the  price  of  coal  from  Is.  to  3s.  a  chaldron,  and  directed  that  4,000£. 
(i  year  should  be  allotted  to  the  repair  of  the  Abbey.  This  Act  was 
enforced  from  1716  to  1724.  But  even  this  large  sum  did  not  last  for 
long.  The  greater  part  of  Wren's  projected  plans  were  carried  out 
under  Dean  Wilcocks,  with  the  help  of  successive  grants  from 
Parliament,  between  1731  and  1741. 

In  1806  Dean  Vincent  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for 
money  to  save  the  roof  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  In  1803  the 
resources  of  the  Abbey  had  been  much  crippled  by  a  fire  on  the  roof 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  plumbers.  A  detailed  account  of  this 
fire  is  given  in  Dean  Vincent's  notebook,  which,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Dean  Atterbury,  is  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
remains  in  the  deanery.  This  bulky  volume  is  particularly  useful 
as  well  as  interesting,  for  Dean  Vincent  was  of  an  industrious 
disposition,  and  in  it  he  has  collected  information  concerning  the 
Abbey  for  many  generations  before  his  own  day,  besides  keeping  a 
careful  account  of  the  Abbey  finances  and  an  elaborate  list  of  the 
lands  and  estates  owned  first  by  the  monastery  and  then  by  the 
church,  and  situated  in  fourteen  counties.  Amongst  other  curious 
items  we  find  that  'the  Manor  of  Hyde  [Park]  was  let  to  William 
Walker,  with  right  reserved  to  the  Church  to  cut  trees  and  hedge- 
rows and  to  clean  and  mend  the  pipes  of  the  Conduct,'  with  a  fine 
of  two  dozen  pigeons.  *  Eeserved  rent  141.  a  year  and  fine  201. 9 
The  '  pipes  of  the  Conduct '  probably  refer  to  a  stream — now  the 
Serpentine— which  was  connected  with  the  larger  stream  surrounding 
Thorney  Island,  upon  which  the  Abbey  was  built.  Malvern  Chase, 
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one  of  the  richest  of  the  Abbey  lands,  was  only  ceded  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  last  century,  whilst  a  comparatively  few  on  the 
long  list  of  estates,  such  as  Grodman  Chester,  Islip  &c.,  remain  as 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Chapter. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  elaborate  accounts  and  estimates,  the 
Abbey  finances  did  not  prosper.  Year  after  year  further  sums 
were  petitioned  for  and  granted  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  amount- 
ing between  1809  and  1822  to  no  less  than  42,000£.  Dean  Dolben's 
settlement  of  the  one-fifteenth  continued  to  be  set  aside,  and  was 
aided  by  the  produce  of  all  sales  of  timber,  notably  of  the  scaffold- 
ings used  for  Coronations — a  perquisite  of  which  the  Abbey  can  no 
longer  boast — and  of  the  fees  paid  for  the  erection  of  monuments. 
In  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1840  the  number  of  Canons 
was  reduced  from  twelve  to  six,  and  in  1868  Westminster  School  by 
the  Public  Schools  Act  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Abbey,  and  no  longer  demanded  the  repair  of  its  buildings 
from  the  Chapter.  Matters  did  not  improve,  however,  even  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  the  London  property,  for  while  the 
stipends  of  the  Chapter  became  disproportionately  large,  no  definite 
sum  was  set  aside  towards  the  Fabric  Fund.  With  the  commutation 
of  1869  even  Dean  Dolben's  modest  allowance  ceased  to  exist.  It 
needed,  as  we  have  seen,  another  Act  of  Parliament  and  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  to  establish  at  all  events  the  founda- 
tions of  a  permanent  working  Fabric  Fund,  and  to  save  from  ruin  the 
last  resting-place  of  those  who  through  ten  centuries  have  contributed, 
whether  as  Sovereign  or  subject,  to  the  greatness  of  our  Empire. 
For  the  present  Westminster  Abbey  is  saved  ;  but  its  history,  even  as 
given  in  these  few  pages,  is  full  of  warnings  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  unceasing  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  buildings  exposed  through  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  action 
of  a  London  atmosphere. 

On  the  last  page  of  his  notebook,  which  is  a  monument  of  neat- 
ness and  industry,  old  Dean  Vincent  drew  up  a  careful  list  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  '  Duties  of  a  Dean '  a  century  ago  : 

].  Religious.  2.  Moral. 

Faith.  Benevolence. 

Devotion.  Liberality. 

Charity.  Sincerity. 

Condonation  [?  Conciliation].  Candour. 

Exhortation.  Temper. 

Ilebuke.  Moderation. 

(Economy. 

Domestick  Government. 

Publick  Decorum. 

3.  Civil  and  Official. 

Care  of  the  Lands,  Possessions,  and  Revenues. 
Care  of  the  Fabrick. 
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Care  of  attendance  on  duty  by  officers,  servants  &c. 

Care  of  the  Poor. 

Care  of  the  School. 

Care  of  Privileges. 

Care  of  Kecords,  Instruments  &c: 

Care  of  Monuments,  public  and  private, 

And  at  the  foot  of  this  quaint  and  ingenuous  list,  compiled  no 
doubt  for  his  successors,  but,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  con- 
scientiously followed  to  the  best  of  his  ability  by  the  venerable 
divine  himself,  he  adds  with  a  touch  of  unconscious  humour :  '  All 
much  easier  said  than  done.' 

EOSE  M.  BRADLEY. 
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1  ABOVE  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford/  said  Charles  Lamb,  '  what  do 
most  arride  and  solace  me  are  thy  repositories  of  mouldering 

learning,  thy  bookshelves ; '  and  of  these  he  and  M.  Bourget 

put  the  Bodleian  en  premiere  ligne.  Some  such  sentiment  all 
studious  Oxonians  must  feel  when  they  watch  the  proceedings  at  the 
forthcoming  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  this  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  of  the  institutions  symbolising  their 
University. 

Unlike  the  annals  of  many  similar  institutions,  the  story  of  the 
foundation  and  growth  of  Bodley's  is  a  pleasant  aside  in  our  national 
history.  The  earliest  record  of  a  University  Library  relates  to  a 
small  collection  preserved  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  It  was  only  when 
Bishop  Cobham  of  Worcester  made  a  handsome  gift  of  some  MSS. 
that  a  library  room  was  built  adjoining  St.  Mary's.  As  this  was  but 
45  feet  by  20  feet,  a  donation  of  six  hundred  MSS.,  worth  '  a  thousand 
pounds  and  more/  from  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  made  another 
move  necessary.  An  upper  floor  was  built  to  the  Divinity  School, 
which  lies  between  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  and  the  garden  of  Exeter 
College.  This  became  known  as  *  Duke  Humphrey's  Library,'  and  is 
now  the  oldest  part  of  the  Bodleian.  In  course  of  time  the  name  of 
the  c  good  '  Duke  might  have  been  permanently  associated  with  the 
object  of  his  beneficence.  In  1550,  however,  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reforming  Commission  bethought  themselves  that  a  much  needed 
reform  was  the  destruction  of  papistical  literature.  Being  apostles 
of  *  thorough,'  the  well-meaning  iconoclasts  seized  and  burned  all 
books  that  appeared  popish.  Other  works  they  sold  to  tailors  as 
measures,  and  to  bookbinders  for  covers.  The  ruin  was  complete : 
only  four  or  five  of  the  Duke's  gifts  have  been  recovered ;  and  the 
replenishing  of  fires  was  the  last  base  use  of  the  shelves  and  desks. 

To  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  fell  the  labour  and  honour  of  refounding. 
He  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1544-5,  at  Exeter.  His  father, 
driven  from  England  duriog  the  Marian  persecutions,  settled  on  the 
Continent.  Hence  Thomas  received  his  early  education  at  Frankfort 
and  Geneva,  under  the  distinguished  guidance  of  Chevalerius  in 
Hebrew,  of  Phil.  Beroaldus  in  Greek,  and  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in 
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divinity.  At  the  death  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies 
at  Magdalen;  took  B.A.  in  1563,  exchanged  to  Merton  in  1564,  and 
took  M.A.  two  years  later.  He  became  proctor  in  1569,  and  soon 
afterwards  officiated  as  public  orator.  Meantime  he  had  begun  a 
Greek  lecture  in  the  college  hall  without  stipend ;  but  with  such 
success  that  the  lectureship  became  a  permanent  institution.  Leav- 
ing the  University,  he  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in  modern  languages.  He  returned 
to  take  up  the  post  of  gentleman-usher  to  his  queen — and,  we  must 
add,  to  marry  a  wealthy  widow  of  Devon,  for  a  part  of  the  10,000£. 
he  spent  on  the  Bodleian  came  from  this  connection.  He  carried 
the  ability  and  energy  which  seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
him  into  his  next  employment  as  diplomatist,  insomuch  that  when 
he  returned  home  in  1597,  after  serving  in  France  and  Holland,  it 
was  with  the  hope  of  soon  enjoying  a  Secretaryship.  It  had  been 
promised  to  him  twice.  Burleigh  commended  him.  Essex  praised 
him.  Who  gave  him  the  heartier  support  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  for 
debate.  Burleigh  began  to  wonder  what  Essex  was  driving  at; 
Essex  was  not  less  puzzled  by  the  conduct  of  Burleigh.  Bodley 
seems  to  have  been  such  a  good  servant  that  each  statesman  feared 
the  alliance  of  the  proposed  Secretary  with  the  other.  Hence  the 
poor  ambassador  found  that  two  supports  are  not  always  so  strong  as 
one,  for  he  lost  the  prize. 

He  was  sorely  disappointed ;  but  resolved,  he  tells  us, 

to  possess  my  soul  in  peace  all  the  residue  of  my  days  ...  to  set  up  my  staff  at 
the  Library  door  in  Oxon ;  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that  ...  I  could  not 
busy  myself  to  better  purpose,  than  by  reducing  that  place  (which  then  in  every 
part  lay  ruined  and  waste)  to  the  public  use  of  students.  For  the  effecting 
whereof  I  found  myself  furnished,  in  a  competent  proportion,  of  such  four  kinds 
of  aids,  as,  unless  I  had  them  all  there  was  no  hope  of  good  success  :  for  without 
some  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  in  the  learned  and  modern  tongues  as  in  sundry 
other  sorts  of  scholastical  literature ;  without  some  purse-ability  to  go  through 
with  the  charge  ;  without  great  store  of  honourable  friends  to  further  the  design ; 
and  without  special  good  leisure  to  follow  such  a  work ;  it  would  but  have  proved 
a  vain  attempt  and  inconsiderate.1 

So  we  find  this  successful  diplomatist  at  a  new  and  entirely 
different  business.  He  superintends  the  refitting  of  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's chamber :  approves  a  design  for  a  fine  new  roof,  plans  and 
designs  shelves  and  desks.  He  interviews  builders,  carpenters,  and 
oarvers.  Had  he  lived  in  this  age  and  in  America  he  would  have 
earned  a  good  salary  as  a  '  hustler.'  He  is  often  *  put  in  a  dump  ' 
by  the  slowness  and  incapacity  of  his  workmen.  He  continually 
beseeches  the  librarian  James  to  hurry  them  up;  if  the  work  is  in 
arrears,  { lewd  excuses '  are  inadmissible.  '  I  pray  Grod  Jo.  Bentley 
keep  touch  in  amending  the  building,  whereof  I  stand  the  more  in 
doubt  for  that  I  am  informed  he  maketh  that  which  was  naught  a 
1  Reliquicc  Bodleiana  ;  collected  by  Hearne. 
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great  deal  worse  with  his  very  unrightly  daubing,  which  I  trust  Mr. 
Brent  or  Mr.  (rent  will  cause  him  to  forbear,  or  else  I  will  forbear 
to  him  his  wages/  Meanwhile  he  is  despatching  many  other  mis- 
sives, written  in  a  different  tone,  to  scholars,  booksellers,  and  nota- 
bilities in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  soliciting  help.  He  is  discovered 
in  London  turning  over  the  contents  of  the  bookshops  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  is  likewise  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Library  of  Dublin 
University.  He  receives,  too,  from  time  to  time,  books  from  the 
energetic  John  Bill,  the  bookseller,  who  is  rummaging  in  the  shops 
of  Europe — in  Kome,  Padua,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Frankfort, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere.  All  the  books  purchased  in  this  way  he 
invoices  and  barges  *  in  dry  fats '  to  Oxford.  And  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1602,  the  Library  is  opened  with  a  stock  of  about  2,500 
volumes,  in  those  days  a  fairly  large  collection. 

Bodley  was  now  to  get  his  reward.  He  was  a  vain  man  :  his 
relations  accused  him  of  this  when  he  left  his  estate  to  the  Library 
instead  of  to  them :  but  if  they  spake  unkindly,  they  spake  truly, 
for  we  gather  traces  of  it  in  his  letters.2  Working  for  the  Library 
with  the  best  and  noblest  intentions  in  the  world,  he  yet  had  no 
desire  to  share  the  credit  with  others.  He  was  '  utterly  against  it ' 
that  only  the  principal  donors  should  be  mentioned  in  a  suggested 
list  of  benefactions,  because  to  omit  any  name  at  all  would  be 
invidious ;  and  to  publish  a  complete  list  was  not  worth  while.3  Also, 
although  many  men  had  approved  of  his  labour,  and  had  given 
assistance,  yet  '  the  ordering  and  plotting  of  all  things,  and  the 
bulk  of  all  the  burden  for  matter  of  cost  and  otherwise,'  was  and 
would  be  his  alone.  He  would  not  assume  the  deserts  of  other 
men's  bounties ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  have  his  share  of  the  work 
minimised  or  forgotten.  The  fact  that  what  honours  he  got  were 
deserved  is  some  excuse  for  the  desire  to  get  them.  In  1603  he  was 
knighted,  being  one  of  the  237  who  had  received  the  accolade  by  the 
time  James  the  First  reached  the  south.  In  the  following  year  he 
obtained  a  grant  for  his  institution  to  be  called  '  The  Library  of  the 
Foundation  of  Thos.  Bodley,  Knight/  with  licence  to  the  University 
to  purchase  land  in  mortmain  for  its  maintenance.  He  became  known 
and  respected  as  a  man  of  learning.  His  opinion  on  the  Cogitataet  Visa 
was  sought  by  Bacon  ;  and  he  gave  it,  '  reputing  it  to  be  a  token  of 
your  singular  love,  that  you  joined  me  with  those  of  your  chiefest 
friends  to  whom  you  would  commend  the  first  perusal  of  your  draught/ 
Furthermore,  James  the  First,  who  visited  the  University  in  1605,  and 
again  in  1610,  was  complimentary  and  promising.  'Sir  Thomas 
Bodley/  he  said,  jockin'  wi'  more  than  usual  deeficulty,  '  should  be 
Sir  Thomas  Godly/  Perhaps  with  more  seriousness  the  British 

2  Reliquia  Bcdleiana?. 

3  2Md.    But  a  Register  of  benefactors  has  been  kept,  and  is  probably  complete, 
excepting  the  donation  of  Cromwell,  '  the  usurper,'  which  is  not  entered. 
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Solomon  '  declared  that  if  he  were  not  a  king,  he  would  be  an  Uni- 
versity man/  or  a  captive,  chained  up  in  Bodley's  as  the  books  were. 
He  promised  that  the  Founder  should  take  what  he  listed  from  the 
royal  library,  but  in  the  end  gave  little  more  than  his  own  works, 
voto  majora  fideque  munera.  They  were  borne  to  the  Library  with 
the  ceremony  befitting  such  an  occasion.  The  Vice-Chancellor  led 
the  way  for  twenty-four  scarlet-robed  doctors  and  '  a  mixed  multi- 
tude of  others/  The  Library  Keeper  Eous  received  the  procession, 
made  a  '  verie  prettie  speech/  and  placed  the  treasures  in  archivis 
with  '  a  great  deal  of  respect/  Poor  Bodley  did  not  live  to  take  part 
in  this  function,  which  happened  in  1620.  The  promised  gift  never 
gratified  his  longing  eyes ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  disappointed, 
for  he  knew  the  king's  character  too  well  to  rely  on  his  word.  He 
had  dedicated  his  catalogue  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  '  whereof 
I  do  think  you  may  have  more  hope/  Dedications  to  his  Majesty 
were  common  enough,  and  so  far  as  he  could  hear  nothing  came 
of  them. 

Although  he  had  come  to  know  Carlyle's  'goose  goddess/ 
commonly  called  Fame,  his  work  still  went  on.  He  'had  not  in 
vain  been,  for  the  best  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  diplomatist/  The 
original  collection  of  2,500  volumes  was  soon  reinforced  by  gifts, 
largely  the  results  of  his  solicitations.  Burleigh,  Kaleigh,  Cotton, 
Sir  Thomas  Koe,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  zealously  aided  him  or 
followed  his  example.  The  finest  volumes  in  the  Exeter  Monastic 
Library  were  sent  to  Oxford.  William  Herbert,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  '  dark  W.  H/  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  gave  250 
volumes  of  Greek  MSS.,  the  greater  part  of  the  famous  library  of 
Francesco  Barozzi.  Archbishop  Laud  despatched  agents  to 
Germany  to  buy  the  treasures  which  the  wars  were  rapidly  dis- 
persing, and  to  the  East  to  acquire  Oriental  MSS.  The  product 
was  a  collection  of  about  1,300  MSS.  in  more  than  twenty  different 
languages. 

While-  busy  with  the  productions  of  the  past,  Bodley  had 
his  eye  on  the  future.  In  1610  he  negotiated,  'after  many 
rubs  and  delays/  the  extraordinary  covenant  with  the  Stationers' 
Company,  entitling  the  Library  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  book 
published  in  the  kingdom.  To  point  to  this  result  is  to  indicate  as 
clearly  as  we  can  hope  to  do  the  ability,  shrewdness,  and  foresight  of 
the  man.  But  how  can  we  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  his  labour  ?  Perhaps  by  saying  that  in  1610  the  lack  of  storage 
necessitated  the  erection  immediately  of  the  first  part  of  the  great 
quadrangle  now  forming  the  main  building  of  the  Bodleian.  And 
[Derhaps  that  which  best  shows  his  love  for  his  undertaking  is  the 
bequest  of  considerable  estate  for  salaries,  repairs,  and  new  books 
when  he  died  in  1613.  His  friends  were  too  hurt  by  this  last  result 
of  his  '  drunkenness  with  the  applause  and  vanity  '  of  his  Library  to 
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remember  other  sterling  qualities.  We  must  not  pass  them  over. 
He  was  what  we  are  wont  to  think  a  typical  Englishman  :  confident 
in  spirit,  even  sanguine  and  sometimes  obstinate ;  not  ungenerous 
personally,  but  greedy  enough  in  his  capacity  of  Founder ;  apt  and 
thorough  in  business,  with  a  masterly  grasp  of  detail,  and  of  enormous 
and  untiring  industry ;  in  short,  a  hard  man  of  the  world,  withal 
tactful  even  to  subtlety,  and  so  genial  and  cultured  that  his  unyield- 
ing nature  was  hidden,  as  a  rock  is  by  moss.  Did  not  history  tell  us 
this  we  might  imagine  it  from  the  shrewd,  hard-featured  portrait 
which  hangs  in  the  Bodleian — the  portrait  of  a  man  of  affairs  rather 
than  of  a  librarian  or  bibliophile. 

The  Civil  War  did  the  Library  little  or  no  damage.  It  suffered 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  Koyalists  ;  and  when  Oxford  capitulated 
to  the  Parliamentary  Army  in  1646  General  Fairfax  at  once  set  a 
guard  over  it,  and  presented  besides  the  valuable  Dodsworth  collec- 
tion of  160  volumes  on  the  national,  local,  family,  and  monastic 
history  of  England.  Cromwell  also  gave  the  remainder  of  the 
Barozzi  Library,  some  volumes  of  which  had  been  retained  by 
Pembroke.  The  famous  library  of  John  Selden  was  nearly  lost. 
According  to  Anthony  Wood  it  was  the  intention  of  the  great  Parlia- 
mentarian to  bequeath  it  to  the  Bodleian.  At  some  time  or  other, 
however,  he  desired  to  borrow  certain  MSS.  The  statutes  forbade 
the  Librarian  to  accede  to  the  request.  Charles  the  First  had  before 
made  a  similar  attempt,  and  had  gracefully  received  a  like  answer. 
Selden  could  not  expect  to  fare  better,  but  he  took  offence  and  left 
his  library  to  the  students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  provided  they  found 
a  building  to  contain  it.  The  condition  not  being  observed,  Selden's 
executors  handed  it  over  to  the  Bodleian ;  meanwhile  eight  chestfuls 
of  the  Registers  of  Abbeys  and  other  MSS.  relating  to  the  history  of 
England  had  been  lost  in  the  fire  at  the  Temple.  In  all,  the  acces- 
sion amounted  to  more  than  8,000  volumes.  They  were  stored  in 
the  new  west  wing,  '  the  Selden  end,'  an  addition  which  had  been 
found  necessary  by  1630,  so  rapidly  had  the  Library  grown^  since  the 
erection  of  the  east  wing  by  the  Founder. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bodleian  saw  some  dark 
times.  The  truth  is  that  from  1701  to  1859  the  Librarians  were 
inattentive  and  ill  paid,  with  no  other  policy  than  the  comfortable 
one  of  '  letting  things  slide.'  Dr.  Hudson,  Librarian  from  1701  to 
1719,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dilatory  person  indeed.  His  sub- 
librarian lays  the  black  paint  on  most  thickly.  This  was  Thomas 
Hearne  the  antiquary,  an  irascible  critic,  who  apparently  passed  his 
life  capering  on  hot  cinders.  He  had  a  positive  genius  for  vitupera- 
tion, and  was  constantly  hurling  at  his  enemies  such  choice  and 
elegant  phrases  as  '  a  pert  jackanapes,'  '  a  vain,  proud,  empty  fellow,' 
and  'an  illiterate,  mean,  silly,  trifling,  and  impertinent  fellow.' 
He  describes  Hudson  in  similar  terms  :  *  The  Dr.  hath  been  of  a 
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loose,  profligate,  and  irreligious  life  .  .  .  the  family  of  the  Harrisons 
he  has  married  into  now  is  good  for  just  nothing,  being  as  stingy 
(if  it  can  be)  as  himself/  4  This  unedifying  extract  raises  the  sus- 
picion that  Jack  was  scarcely  better  than  his  master ;  and  further 
evidence  confirms  it,  showing  that  the  Library  was  unfortunate 
at  this  time  in  its  chiefest  officers.  Bowles,  Fysher,  and  Owen, 
the  successors  of  Hudson,  were  simply  easy-going  and  neglectful, 
but  Mr.  John  Price  (1768-1813)  must  surely  for  ever  be  regarded 
as  an  example  of  all  that  is  bad  in  librarianship.  During  his  tenure 
the  growth  of  arrears  was  terribly  rapid.  Donations  came  in;  he 
could  not  help  that.  But  purchases  were  discouraged,  possibly  as 
the  easiest  means  of  keeping  arrears  down.  Several  little  stories 
go  to  show  that  readers  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  nuisances. 
There  being  an  enormous  demand  for  Captain  Cook's  Voyages, 
when  published  in  1784,  Price  promptly  loaned  the  Library  copy 
(a  gift  of  George  the  Third)  to  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  kindly 
telling  him  'that  the  longer  he  kept  it  out  the  better,  for  while  it 
was  known  to  be  in  the  Library,  he  was  perpetually  plagued  with 
inquiries  for  it ! '  Another  good  example  of  his  happy-go-lucky  way 
of  conducting  affairs  is  recorded  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  loaned 
a  portrait  to  Professor  Joseph  White  in  1806,  receiving  in  exchange 
a  written  promise  to  return  it.  On  this  .precious  document  appear 
the  following  remarks : 

Mem.    Not  returned,  June  24, 1807. 
Nor  as  yet,  Oct.,  1808,  J.  P. 
And  never  to  be  retd. 

The  date  of  the  last  pathetic  note  is  not  given  ;  and  why  the 
portrait  was  'never  to  be  returned'  is  a  mystery.  In  this  same 
year  'some  spavant  inconnu,'  finding  the  Library  shut  when  it 
should  have  been  open,  affixed  to  the  outer  door  this  comment : 
Oval  V/JLW,  on  ypars  rrjv  K\sl$a  rrjs  ryvctxrscos'  avrol  OVK  sla-rjXOcTS 
real  TOVS  slo-sp^o^svovs  EtccaiXvaaTS.* 

Despite  the  indifferent  management,  donations,  as  we  said,  kept 
coming  in.  The  most  important  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson, 
the  nonjuring  bishop.  In  1734  he  presented  a  collection  of  4,800 
MSS.  especially  rich  in  historical  and  topographical  matter.  So 
munificent  a  gift  would  surely  put  energy  into  any  librarian,  how- 
ever slack.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  MSS.  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  in  cupboards— in  tenebris,  to  use  the  phrase 
which  got  Hearne  into  trouble  in  Hudson's  time.  And  in  tenebris 
many  were  allowed  to  stay  until  Mr.  Henry  Coxe  took  office  in  1860. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Lord  Sunderlin  gave 
the  best  books  from  the  collection  of  his  brother  Edmund  Malone, 

4  Hearne's  Diary,  vol.  Iviii. 

5  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian. 
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the  Shakespearian  critic.  Other  donations  included  the  fine  libraries 
of  Kichard  Grough  and  of  Francis  Douce;  and  40,000£.  from  the 
Rev.  Robert  Mason. 

Such  benefactions,  and  others  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  with  the  receipts  under  the  covenant  with  the  Stationers 
Company,  have  built  up  a  Library  which  is  great  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  importance  of  its  individual  treasures  it  ranks  nearly 
first  among  the  collections  of  the  world.  Its  Oriental  MSS.,  Biblical 
codices,  and  Rabbinical  literature  are  unrivalled ;  in  materials  for 
English  history  it  is  particularly  rich ;  and  its  series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  editiones  principes  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest.  '  The 
oldest  public  library  in  Europe'  has  also  become  one  of  the  largest. 
It  passed  from  a  corner  of  St.  Mary's  to  a  small  room,  thence  to 
Duke  Humphrey's,  gradually  annexed  the  buildings  of  the  main 
quadrangle,  the  E,adcliffe  Camera,  and  finally  the  basement  of 
the  Ashmolean.  At  the  present  moment  about  600,000  volumes 
and  30,000  MSS.,  besides  prints,  coins,  seals,  and  other  curiosities, 
are  at  the  disposal  of  its  students.  And  lastly  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  the  matter  of  organisation  it  is  now  deservedly  reputed. 
Although  rapid  growth  has  continually  threatened  '  unhandiness,' 
hard  work,  good  cataloguing,  business  spirit,  and  liberal  regulations 
have  made  its  resources  more  accessible  than  those  of  any  other  library 
in  Europe.  This  business  spirit  is  responsible  for  a  curious  contrast. 
The  Camera  Radcliffeiana  or  Bodleiana  contains  a  select  library  for 
students;  is  the  receptacle  of  the  modern  literature  of  some 
subjects  ;  is  fitted  up  in  convenient  style  ;  and  unlike  the  Bodleian 
proper,  where  artificial  light  is  not  used,  is  open  until  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Here  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  labour,  the  office-like 
aspect  of  the  tables  urges  one  on  to  work ;  it  is  the  home  of  the 
nineteenth-century  student.  The  mediaeval  student,  or  so  we  fancy, 
is  to  be  found  '  in  the  heart  of  learning,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Bodley,  where  the  odour  of  the  moth-scented  coverings  of 
the  books  is  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those  sciential  apples 
which  grew  amid  the  happy  orchard.'  Countless  subtle  influences 
unite  to  arouse  the  purest  and  noblest  emotions — architectural 
beauty,  mellow  and  soothing,  ancient,  heavy-carved  furniture,  fine 
portraits,  the  outlook  on  the  groves  and  greensward  of  a  beautiful 
garden,  the  quiet  privacy  of  the  alcoves,  the  accumulated  associa- 
tions of  three  centuries.  £  C'est  la  poesie  meme  de  1'etude  rendue 
presente  et  comme  palpable.' 

ERNEST  A.  SAVAGE. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  FLEMISH 
ART  IN  BRUGES 


THE  sleepy  old  town  of  Bruges  has  woke  up  to  find  herself,  if  not 
famous,  at  least  once  again  for  a  brief  moment  the  focus  of  attraction 
for  art  lovers  all  the  world  over.  Kich  as  is  this  quaint  mediaeval 
city  in  works  of  art,  produced  largely  by  her  own  burghers,  the 
priceless  collection  of  pictures  gathered  once  again  in  their  old  home 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe  must  enhance  a  hundredfold  her 
interest  for  the  student  of  early  Flemish  painting.  Pictures  which 
had  not  met  since  they  left  the  artist's  atelier  in  the  fifteenth 
century  now  find  themselves  hanging  familiarly  side  by  side,  as 
though  the  intervening  centuries  had  been  a  bad  dream,  and  gallery 
directors  and  private  owners  merely  the  spectres  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  But  the  ravages  of  time  go  far  to  dispel  the  illusion, 
and  old  friends  meet  too  often  with  changed  countenances,  some 
faded  and  withered  to  mere  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  others  so 
concealed  beneath  an  artificial  make-up  as  almost  to  escape  recogni- 
tion. This  is  fortunately  by  no  means  always  the  case.  The  Ex- 
hibition offers  a  striking  testimony  to  the  value  and  permanence  of 
sound  workmanship.  Where  later  hands  have  not  meddled,  many  a 
panel  dating  from  nearly  five  centuries  ago  seems  as  fresh  as  though 
it  had  but  just  been  painted. 

That  the  Exhibition  should  be  thoroughly  representative,  all  the 
churches  and  institutions  of  Bruges  have  been  temporarily  despoiled 
of  their  treasures,  and  the  famous  Hospital  of  St.  John  has  yielded 
up  its  priceless  Memlincs.  The  museums  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
send  their  contingent ;  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  and  some  of  the 
smaller  German  galleries  have  contributed ;  while  private  collectors 
all  over  Europe  have  responded  with  that  generosity  which  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  loan  exhibitions  must  tax  somewhat  severely.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  first  period  of 
Flemish  painting,  from  its  brilliant  beginning  with  the  Van  Eycks 
to  its  decadence  under  the  Italianisers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Of  pre-Van  Eyck  painting  in  Flanders  only  enough  remains  to 
force  into  bold  relief  the  extraordinary  artistic  revolution  effected  by 
the  brothers  Hubert  and  Jan,  and  to  give  point  to  the  suggestion 
that  their  origin  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  the  school 
of  Cologne.  It  is  to  this  school  also  that  the  curious  '  Calvary '  from 
the  Cathedral  of  Bruges,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Flemish 
painting,  shows  certain  resemblances,  though  already  here  the 
typically  Netherlandish  instinct  for  colour  is  strongly  marked. 

Of  the  veil  of  mystery  that  still  hangs  over  the  Van  Eycks,  as 
yet  only  the  corners  have  been  lifted.  Authorities  still  differ  as  to 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  their  discovery  of  an  oil  medium ; 
but,  thanks  largely  to  Mr.  Weale's  indefatigable  researches,  some 
further  light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
brothers,  with  the  result  that  Hubert,  who  for  centuries  was  sup- 
planted in  popular  estimation  by  his  younger  brother  Jan,  is  once 
more  reinstated  as  the  true  father  of  Flemish  painting  and  the 
author  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Grhent  altar-piece.  It  is  more 
than  a  pity  that  this  monumental  work  should  be  absent  from  the 
Exhibition,  where  for  purposes  of  comparison  alone  its  presence 
would  have  been  invaluable.  Could  its  now  scattered  members  have 
been  brought  together  from  Grhent,  Berlin,  and  Brussels,  the  world 
would  have  gained  a  unique  opportunity  of  studying  in  its  entirety 
this,  the  starting-point  of  Flemish  painting.  Only  the  '  Adam  and 
Eve '  from  Brussels,  two  panels  forming  part  of  the  wings  of  the 
altar-piece,  are  to  be  seen  here.  They  are  without  doubt  the  work 
of  Jan  the  realist,  whose  share  in  the  whole  picture  is  now  considered 
to  be  limited  to  these  and  to  the  grisailles  on  the  back  of  the  wings. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  compare  the  beautiful  landscape 
of  the  central  panel  with  that  in  the  *  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre/ 
lent  by  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  a  picture  which  excited  so  much  interest 
at  the  New  Gallery  in  1899.  This,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Hubert, 
breathes  something  of  that  idealism  and  poetic  inspiration  which  are 
totally  lacking  in  the  younger  brother.  It  is  the  moment  when  twi- 
light, dispelled  by  dawn,  melts  away  before  the  unutterable  glory  of 
a  new-born  day.  The  sky  is  illumined  with  mysterious  light,  bath- 
ing the  whole  atmosphere  and  touching  with  golden  brilliance  the 
towers  and  mosques  of  the  distant  city.  The  empty  tomb,  the  white- 
robed  angel,  the  three  women  approaching  with  spices  and  ointment, 
are  all  in  harmony  with  the  peaceful  setting.  The  clownish  guards, 
lost  in  heavy  slumber,  are  rendered  with  true  Flemish  realism,  which 
often  touches  the  borders  of  caricature.  It  is  strange  that  with  his 
wonderful  feeling  for  atmosphere  and  lighting,  Hubert  should  have 
possessed  so  elementary  a  knowledge  of  linear  perspective.  Both 
here  in  the  drawing  of  the  tomb  and  in  that  of  the  fountain  in  the 
Ghent  altar-piece  the  painter  has  gone  sadly  astray.  Indeed, 
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perspective  is  by  no  means  a  strong  point  with  the  early  Flemish 
school. 

Turning  from  this  romantic  rendering  to  the  pictures  of  the 
younger  brother,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  different  atmosphere. 
Jan's  curious  lack  of  all  sense  of  beauty  in  type  and  feature  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  celebrated  'Pala 
Madonna/  his  largest  if  not  his  greatest  work,  which  occupies 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  first  room.  Magnificent  as  it  is  in  tech- 
nique, colour,  and  lighting,  the  ill-chosen  models,  copied  with  an 
almost  blind  fidelity,  mar  what  would  be  otherwise  a  chef-d'osuvre. 
In  many  of  these  Flemish  pictures  the  most  interesting  personage  is 
the  donor,  whose  portrait  is  introduced  in  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
position.  Here  old  Pala  is  a  triumph  of  vigorous  and  faithful 
characterisation.  Jan's  skill  in  portraiture  is  again  displayed  in  the 
admirable  if  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  his  wife  from  the 
Bruges  Museum,  a  picture  rescued  from  its  menial  office  of  eel- 
skinning  board  in  the  Bruges  fish  market,  and  in  the  portrait  of  a 
young  man  from  Herrmannstadt,  signed,  as  are  many  pictures  in 
the  Exhibition,  with  the  forged  Diirer  monogram.  Baron  Oppenheim 
contributes  also  a  delightful  portrait  of  a  benevolent  old  gentleman, 
toothless  and  wrinkled,  painted  in  one  of  the  artist's  most  genial 
moments.  He  is  framed  with  a  fine  portrait  by  Thierry  Bouts  of 
a  stern,  hard-featured  man  of  middle  age,  and  that  of  a  self-indulgent 
looking  young  dandy  ascribed,  though  scarcely  with  justice,  to 
Memlinc.  The  three,  brought  together  thus  promiscuously,  form  a 
kind  of  Three  Ages  of  Man. 

The  student  of  Flemish  art  must  anticipate  at  once  a  treat  and 
a  disappointment  in  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  '  Enthrone- 
rient  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury '  from  Chatsworth,  attributed  to 
Jan  van  Eyck,  a  picture  which,  if  its  date  1421  were  correct,  was 
fainted  some  nine  years  before  the  completion  of  the  Grhent  altar- 
piece.  This  must  have  been  a  fine  piece  of  work,  for  which  Jan's 
genius  would  be  admirably  adapted.  Now,  alas  !  it  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  repaint,  so  that  we  can  only  guess  at  its 
original  condition,  and  mentally  reconstruct  it  with  the  delicate  finish, 
fie  luminous  glowing  depth  and  'glossy  surface,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  the  painter's  better  preserved  pictures.  Interesting 
too,  though  again  hopelessly  over-restored,  is  the  large  triptych  lent 
by  M.  Helleputte  of  Louvain,  which  recent  research  confirms  as  being 
Jan's  last  work,  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  The  Virgin  of  the 
central  panel,  standing  under  a  vaulted  portico  with  the  Child  in 
her  arms,  recalls  the  Carthusian  Madonna  in  Berlin;  but  crude 
repainting,  and  above  all  the  glaring  pink  flesh  tones  smeared  on 
by  a  later  hand,  leave  little  but  the  design  of  the  original.  The 
c  irious  symbolism  of  the  subjects  on  the  wings  recalls  the  mystical 
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intention  of  the  '  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,'  and  must  surely  have  been 
invented  for  the  matter-of-fact  Jan. 

Petrus  Cristus,  Jan  van  Eyck's  one  acknowledged  pupil,  is  well 
represented  in  the  Exhibition  by  several  portraits,  the  '  Pieta '  from 
Brussels,  formerly  ascribed  to  Ouwater,  and  by  his  best  work,  the 
'Legend  of  Saints  Eligius  and  Grodeberta,'  signed  and  dated  1449, 
from  the  Oppenheim  Collection.  In  this  interior  of  a  goldsmith's 
shop  we  have  an  anticipation  of  the  class  of  genre  subject  which 
later  Quentin  Metsys  and  his  follower  Eomerswael  made  peculiarly 
their  own,  the  typical  example  being  the  '  Bankers '  by  Metsys  in  the 
Louvre.  The  commonplace  types,  hard  outlines,  and  heavy  colouring 
in  the  Oppenheim  picture  are  characteristic  of  Cristus,  a  somewhat 
uninteresting  but  painstaking  painter.  The  convex  mirror  on  the 
table,  reflecting  personages  not  seen  in  the  picture,  was  a  favourite 
studio  property  with  Flemish  painters.  We  find  it  in  Jan  van  Eyck's 
portrait  of  Arnolfini  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  Memlinc's  delightful 
Virgin  of  the  Meuwenhove  diptych,  now  at  the  Exhibition,  and  in 
Metsys's  '  Bankers.' 

The  beautiful  little  '  Pieta '  by  that  impassioned  painter  of  Tournai, 
Koger  van  der  Weyden,  recently  acquired  by  the  Brussels  Museum, 
is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition.  By  his  dramatic  inter- 
pretation of  this  scene,  in  which  no  detail  of  anguish  has  been 
omitted,  the  painter  forces  upon  us  a  vivid  realisation  of  what  he 
has  conceived.  No  smiling  landscape  relieves  the  tension,  and  the 
ghastly  light  from  the  lurid  yellow  sky  serves  to  enhance  the  sense 
of  gloom  and  tragedy.  We  see  the  artist  in  another  phase  in  his 
portrait  of  Peter  Bladelin,  the  donor  of  the  Middleburg  altar-piece 
at  Berlin,  in  the  central  panel  of  which  he  appears  again.  It  is  a 
more  than  usually  attractive  face,  with  its  deeply  sunk  brown  eyes, 
tightly  compressed  lips,  and  tense,  eager  expression. 

Koger's  pupil,  the  ingenuous  Memlinc,  is  represented  by  almost 
half  his  known  works,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  section  devoted 
to  them  is  the  most  popular  in  the  Exhibition.  Memlinc  is  indeed 
the  most  lovable  of  all  the  Flemish  painters.  His  sense  of  beauty 
carries  him  safely  over  those  pitfalls  of  downright  ugliness  and 
horror  into  which  Jan  van  Eyck  and  Bouts  so  frequently  fell.  His 
blithe  temperament  forbade  him  to  see  the  world  except  in  sunshine, 
or  to  treat  tragedy  with  anything  but  the  most  gently  sympathetic 
naivete.  His  renderings  of  Madonna  and  Child  are  full  of  playful 
humour,  into  which  his  favourite  little  attendant  angel  enters  with  a 
wholly  unangelic  grin  of  delight,  handing  the  Christ  Child  an  apple 
or  watching  Him  play  the  fascinating  game  of  crumpling  the  pages 
of  His  Mother's  book.  This  motif  occurs  in  the  famous  triptych  of 
the  Donne  family,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Memlinc's 
earliest  known  work  and  the  type  of  many  to  follow.  The  well- 
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known  Memlinc  landscape  background  with  its  clear  sky,  and  blue 
water  dotted  with  swans,  its  green  fields  and  winding  paths  on 
which  one  may  expect  to  meet  the  renowned  white  horse  and  its 
rider,  adds  immeasurably  to  the  idyllic  atmosphere  of  these  peaceful 
scenes. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  less  well-known  Memlincs  is  the 
wonderfully  pathetic  'Pieta'  from  the  collection  of  Prince  Doria. 
Comparing  this  with  Van  der  Wey den's  tragic  rendering,  the  differ- 
ence of  temperament  between  the  older  painter  and  his  pupil  is 
strikingly  apparent.  Here,  though  the  pathos  of  the  subject  is 
profoundly  felt,  there  is  no  touch  of  gloom,  no  hint  of  unutterable 
tragedy,  but  a  sense  of  peace  brooding  over  the  exquisite  landscape. 
The  kneeling  donor  is  the  same  William  Moreel  whose  portrait,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  wife,  has  been  lent  by  the  Brussels  Gallery.  He 
appears  again  on  the  left  wing  of  the  St.  Christopher  triptych  from 
the  Bruges  Academy,  a  work  which  has  been  robbed  by  the  restorer 
of  much  of  its  brilliance.  It  is  difficult  to  leave  this  Memlinc 
section,  where  from  the  large  St.  John  altar-piece  to  the  delicate 
miniature-like  scenes  on  the  St.  Ursula  Shrine,  as  portraitist, 
religious  painter,  and  decorator,  we  may  study  this  always  charming 
artist  in  all  his  phases. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  Grerard  David,  of  whose  somewhat 
scarce  works  the  Exhibition  displays  a  rich  and  most  interesting 
collection,  that  we  find  joined  to  Memlinc's  sweetness  and  grace  a 
new  feeling  for  pictorial  unity,  a  power  of  welding  all  the  exquisitely 
rendered  parts  into  one  consistent  scheme.  In  his  hands  the  morceau 
begins  to  give  place  to  the  ensemble,  the  scene  to  be  realised  as  a 
whole.  In  the  lovely  *  Santa  Conversazione }  from  Eouen,  a  picture 
wiich  before  the  days  of  scientific  art  criticism  was  assigned  vari- 
ously to  Van  Eyck  and  Memlinc,  there  is  a  relationship  between 
the  figures  unthought  of  in  Memlinc's  altar-pieces.  How  beautiful 
these  sweet-faced  maidens,  with  their  high  foreheads  and  rippling 
golden  hair,  gathered  informally  about  the  Madonna  like  a  group 
of  school  girls  round  a  beloved  mistress  !  The  Christ  Child,  as  always 
with  David,  is  a  real  child,  full  of  sweetness  and  sprightly  charm, 
quite  different  from  the  stiff  little  old  men  who  in  Jan  Van  Eyck  or 
Koger's  pictures  pose  as  babies.  The  'Santa  Conversazione'  motif 
became  popular  in  Flanders  as  somewhat  later  in  Venice,  affording 
as  it  did  a  kind  of  compromise,  a  means  of  reconciling  both  worlds. 
Nearly  opposite  David's  picture  hangs  a  quaint  version  by  some 
Flemish  pictor  ignotus  lent  by  the  Brussels  Museum.  Here  the 
artist's  poetical  intention  has  outrun  his  skill,  and  the  stiff  ill- 
drawn  figures  grouped  against  a  flat  decorative  landscape  background 
wholly  devoid  of  atmosphere,  suggest  a  world  of  primitive  quaint  - 
ness.  We  find  a  far  more  charming  variant  on  the  same  theme 
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in  the  little  panel  lent  by  the  Comte  Arco- Valley,  ascribed  and  with 
some  justice  to  David  himself.  In  this  al  fresco  scene  the  Virgin 
and  her  maidens  are  gathered  informally  in  a  delicious  landscape, 
vividly  recalling  that  in  the  master's  '  Baptism '  from  the  Bruges 
Academy. 

If  indeed,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  landscapes  in  David's 
pictures  were  painted  for  him  by  Patinir,  'the  good  landscape 
artist'  as  Diirer  called  him,  it  must  have  been  in  that  unequal 
master's  most  inspired  moments.  We  see  him  indeed  at  his  best  in 
the  impressive  '  Crucifixion  '  from  the  Liechtenstein  Grallery,  a  far 
finer  rendering  than  ours  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  the 
exquisite  little  'Paysage'  lent  by  Herr  von  Kaufmann  of  Berlin, 
where  in  the  treatment  of  the  foliage  and  distance  he  shows  himself 
either  the  author  or  the  imitator  of  David's  backgrounds.  We  find 
something  of  the  same  treatment  of  foliage  in  Mr.  Macquoid's  lovely 
little  picture,  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  Exhibition,  representing  St. 
John  the  Baptist  seated  in  a  spacious,  verdant  landscape,  watered  by 
a  blue  stream,  with  deer,  rabbits,  and  various  kinds  of  birds  to  share 
his  solitude. 

From  the  poetic  spirit  of  these  beautiful  idyls  it  is  strange  to 
turn  to  the  dramatic  force  displayed  in  such  pictures  as  David's 
'  Condemnation '  and  Flaying  of  Sisamnes,'  where  terror  and  anguish 
are  expressed  with  incomparable  power  and  a  realism  that  shrinks 
from  no  detail  of  horror.  Indeed,  in  such  a  collection  of  old  Flemish 
pictures  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  grisly  nature  of  the  subjects 
depicted.  These  painters  seem  to  have  felt  no  distaste  for  the 
horrible  or  the  ugly,  and  many  a  smiling  landscape  forms  the  back- 
ground to  such  indescribable  tortures  as  are  depicted  in  Bouts's 
1  St.  Erasmus  '  triptych  from  Louvain,  and  the  curious  '  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Hippolytus '  from  the  Bruges  Cathedral,  which  hangs  as  its 
pendant.  Surely  never  have  the  processes  of  protracted  disem- 
bowelling and  sudden  dismemberment  been  rendered  with  such 
complete  insouciance  on  the  side  of  the  spectators,  and  comparative 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  victims.  Here,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  our  sympathy,  as  well  it  would  seem  as  that  of  the  artist,  is 
rather  with  the  persecuting  laity  than  with  the  suffering  saint, 
whose  humility  becomes  mere  insignificance,  heightened  by  contrast 
with  the  fine  clothes  and  handsome  mien  of  the  bystanders.  The 
opportunity  of  comparing  these  very  similar  triptychs  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  Bruges  picture  is  by  an  inferior  draughtsman. 
4  The  Last  Supper '  from  Louvain,  which  hangs  between  them,  illus- 
trates Bouts's  love  of  brilliant,  enamel-like  colour,  in  which  various 
shades  of  red  and  a  fine  quality  of  white  predominate.  Though 
deficient  in  feeling  for  composition  and  form  to  both  Memlinc 
and  David,  his  colour  sense  carries  him  bravely  through,  and 
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in  his  fondness  for  expressive  gestures   of  the  hands  he  is  almost 
Italian. 

It  were  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  Hugo  van  der  Goes, 
to  whom  only  one  work  has  ever  been  ascribed  with  any  certainty, 
s'aould  be  represented  among  his  compeers  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
little  triptych  of  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Magi '  from  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery  can  hardly  be  associated  with  the  author  of  the  wonderful 

*  Nativity '  of  the  Uffizi.     Nor  is  the  striking  '  Portrait  of  a  Canon 
protected  by  a  Saint  in  armour/  from  Glasgow,  to  masquerade  any 
longer  under  his  name,  or  indeed  to  preserve  its  reputed  Flemish 
nationality.     It  is  now  believed  to  be  the   work   of  some  French 
artist,  and  to  the  same  account  must  be  placed  Mr.  MorrelPs  '  Jerome 
d.e  Busleyden   protected  by  St.  Jerome/  with  its  curious,  leathery 
f  esh  tints  and  vigorous  chiaroscuro. 

Among  the  portraits  and  religious  pictures  which  naturally 
abound  in  the  Exhibition,  it  is  interesting  to  come  across  the 
spirited  little  predella  piece  of  the  *  Taking  of  Jerusalem/  This, 
belonging  to  M.  de  Kuyck  of  Ghent,  originally  formed  part  of  the 
triptych  in  St.  Bavon,  which  tradition  assigns  to  that  painter  of 
shadowy  personality,  Gerard  van  der  Meire.  The  predella  is  divided 
into  two  by  the  wall  of  the  city,  upon  which  the  besieging  army  are 
just  making  a  successful  assault.  Oh  the  left  we  see  the  tents  of 
the  Roman  camp,  and  a  stream  of  horsemen  headed  by  Titus 
hastening  towards  the  city,  while  a  huge  battering  ram  is  being 
brought  into  action.  On  a  hill  behind  the  camp  crosses  and  gallows 
have  been  raised,  on  which  hapless  Jews  hang  suspended.  Within 
the  walls  all  is  confusion  and  stampede,  besiegers  and  besieged 
meeting  in  deadly  combat,  soldiers  murdering  screaming  women, 
one  of  whom  in  the  extremity  of  famine  is  cooking  a  child  she  has 
just  killed.  The  picture  is  very  dark  and  heavy,  but  full  of  move- 
ment and  action. 

The  latter  half  of  the  Exhibition  includes  the  painters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  many  of  whom,  forsaking  their  native  country 
and  art  traditions,  journeyed  to  Italy  to  return  with  a  veneer  of 
ill-assimilated  Italian  culture  and  an  indiscriminating  admiration 
for  grandiose  forms  and  classical  architecture.  Among  the  few 
artists  who  escaped  this  form  of  Eoman  fever,  Quentin  Metsys 
stands  foremost.  He  is  represented  by  a  magnificent  portrait  from 
the  Liechtenstein  Collection  of  a  fine  I  old  man  in  berretta  and  white 
lawn  surplice  holding  a  book  and  a  black-rimmed  pince-nez.  The 
park-like  landscape  setting  carries  the  eye  back  and  gives  a  pleasant 
sense  of  space  and  atmosphere.  From  his  hand,  too,  is  the  beautiful 

•  Madonna'  from  the  Oppenheim  Collection,  in  which  motif,  pose, 
and   movement  are   all   delightful.     The   Madonna  is  one   of  the 
charming   girls   he  knows  so  well  how  to  paint.     Comparing  this 
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picture  with  the  'Madonna'  from  Glasgow  painted  by  Mabuse,  it 
seems  obvious  to  connect  the  two  painters  as  master  and  pupil. 
In  this  attractive  piece  we  see  the  artist  in  his  transition  period 
between  his  early  Flemish  manner  and  the  new  Italian  proclivities 
which  render  most  of  his  later  work,  always  with  the  exception  of 
his  portraits,  cold,  bombastic,  and  uninteresting.  The  Madonna 
is  still  an  essentially  Flemish  type,  mild,  sweet,  and  intelligent, 
if  not  actually  beautiful.  Her  drapery  falls  in  those  voluminous 
and  fretted  folds  which,  even  in  the  fulness  of  his  Italianism,  Mabuse 
never  gave  up.  The  elaborate  fountain  and  stately  Italian  palace 
are  the  only  traces  of  foreign  influence  in  a  picture  which  retains 
all  the  charm  of  its  Flemish  origin. 

The  curious  fantastic  nature  of  Flemish  genre  is  well  illustrated 
in  several  works  by  Jerome  Bosch  and  his  successor  Pieter  Brueghel. 
In  M.  Cardou's  *  Legende/  ascribed  to  the  former,  the  painter's  fancy 
has  run  riot  to  an  unusual  degree  even  for  him.  Nothing  is  too 
hideously  impossible  or  absurd  in  subject  or  situation  for  this  lover 
of  the  grotesque.  And  withal  he  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  power,  a 
colourist  of  clear  bright  tones  and  pleasant  harmonies.  In  the  '  Ecce 
Homo  J  belonging  to  M.  Maeterlinck  of  Grhent  he  gives  us  a  delight- 
ful glimpse  of  a  distant  piazza  flooded  with  atmosphere.  Yet  even 
when  treating  so  solemn  a  subject  as  the  '  Ecce  Homo '  he  cannot 
refrain  from  caricaturing  the  faces  of  the  mocking  crowd. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  possess  the  preternatural  intelligence  of 
Macaulay's  schoolboy  to  appreciate  the  so-called  *  Proverb '  by 
Brueghel,  lent  by  Herr  von  Kaufmann  of  Berlin,  which  must  appeal 
to  every  healthy  child.  This  obviously  represents  a  Vision  of 
Cockaigne,  a  kind  of  greedy  boy's  dream  of  a  Paradise  where,  as  he 
lies  stretched  at  ease  on  the  grass,  cooked  meats  and  dainties  drop 
unsought  into  his  mouth,  while  pigs  wander  past,  whose  backs,  knife- 
provided,  invite  the  carving  of  a  slice,  and  even  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  garnished  with  tempting  red  and  yellow 
cheeses. 

Within  the  present  limits  it  is  only  possible  to  touch  upon  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  of  the  four  hundred  pictures  here  assembled, 
each  of  which  deserves  separate  study  ;  nor  is  this  the  place  to  dwell 
on  the  many  most  interesting  puzzles  of  ascription.  The  Exhibition 
indeed  provides  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  attribution -monger, 
and  there  are  many  pretty  quarrels  to  be  picked.  Such  life-and- 
death  questions  as  what  pictures  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mysterious 
Maitres  de  Flemalle  and  d'Oultremont  or  to  the  Meister  der  Halb 
Figuren,  the  connection  between  Josse  van  Cleve  and  the  Master 
of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin  (who  is  represented  by  a  very  fine 
triptych  from  Consul  Weber  of  Hamburg),  are  full  of  fascination  for 
the  scientifically  minded  critic. 

Where  so  rich  a  feast  is  provided,  it  ill  becomes  the  guests  to 
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quarrel  with  the  service.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  so  interesting  an 
Inhibition  should  be  rendered  almost  distracting  by  the  want  of  an 
adequate  catalogue.  Only  a  portion  of  the  full  catalogue  is  at 
present  forthcoming,  and  the  unfortunate  visitor  is  left  to  grapple 
with  an  entirely  untrustworthy  summary,  and  a  double  system  of 
numbering  both  in  the  catalogue  and  on  the  frames.  But  these 
defects  will  no  doubt  soon  be  remedied,1  and  from  whatever  point  of 
view  it  be  regarded,  the  Bruges  Exhibition  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  events  of  this  not  uneventful  year. 

MARY  H.  WITT. 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  the  second  part  of  the  catalogue  has  been  issued. 
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HYMNS,   ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


1  IN  quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  folio weth  the  anthem/ 
points  to  a  very  large  amount  of  deadness.  According  to  our  modern 
ideas  of  Church  life,  there  would  be  not  much  appearance  of  it  with- 
out singing. 

The  Wesleys  would  never  have  carried  on  their  missions  to  the 
neglected  heathen  population  in  our  midst  if  they  had  not  had  the 
help  of  their  hymns. 

And,  in  our  own  day,  Moody  and  Sankey's  Hymns,  with  their 
telling  tunes,  became  the  mainspring  of  their  missionary  efforts. 
We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide  how  far  these  exciting  methods 
help  '  to  build  up  a  sure  foundation  '  to  last  to  eternity.  For  my  own 
part,  I  regret  to  find  the  Wesleyans  are  substituting  Moody  and 
Sankey  for  the  sound  teaching  to  be  found  in  Wesley's  hymns.  It 
is  curious  to  read  that  the  Wesleyan  chaplain  with  the  troops  in 
South  Africa,  though  there  were  lots  of  New  Testaments,  was  nearly 
brought  to  a  stand-still  from  the  want  of  Moody  and  Sankey's 
Hymns. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  slip-slop  doggerel  that 
is  carried  off  by  a  good  tune  in  many  of  our  modem  missions,  and 
the  careless  way  in  which  hymns  when  wanted  for  special  occasions 
are  composed,  have  tended  to  tempt  us  to  scout  hymns  altogether  and 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  no  passible  good  or  power,  and  as  if 
there  was  no  possibility  of  finding  true  poetry  and  true  inspiration 
and  sound  Grospel  truths  in  any  hymns  !  The  Psalms  of  David  have 
been  accepted  into  daily — almost  hourly — use  by  the  whole  Church 
from  the  beginning,  and  although  Tate  and  Brady,  and  even  the 
Presbyterian  Psalter  in  verse  (generally  limited  to  four  verses  at  a 
time),  have  done  their  best  to  belittle  hymnology,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  inspiring  comfort  under  every  need  which  the  Psalter  and  the 
other  special  hymns  in  the  Bible  bring  home  to  us.  No  one  can 
deny  the  power  of  hymns  or  their  poetry  and  inspiration  who  has 
read  John  Keble's  Christian  Tear,  or  who  has  fully  realised  the 
extraordinary  power  which  that  publication  had  in  advancing  the 
great  Oxford  Movement  and  bringing  life  and  power  into  a  nearly 
moribund  Church. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  throughout  Christendom  hymns  were 
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written  -with  no  small  amount  of  direct  inspiration  and  power.  Fall 
of  sound  doctrine  and  wonderfully  acceptable  for  the  expression  of 
praise  for  many  mercies,  I  have  only  to  mention  the  Te  Deum 
Laudamus. 

But  when,  in  A.D.  1857,  I,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Hamilton  of 
Salisbury,  and  through  the  help  of  John  Keble,  attempted  to  bring 
out  the  first  combination  of  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern  in  the 
First  Salisbury  Hymn  Book,  the  position  of  affairs  was  a  peculiar 
one.  It  is  true  that  the  Hymnal  Noted  had  attempted  to  translate 
the  Latin  hymns  from  the  old  Service  Books,  but  they  had  failed 
to  render  them  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  They  were  full  of 
Latinised  words,  English,  because  those  who  knew  Latin  had 
adopted  them  into  the  English  language,  but  utterly  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  common  people.  Then  with  the  modern 
hymns  we  were  no  better  off.  We  knew  then  nothing  of  the 
originals.  I  used  to  send  to  Mr.  Keble  such  hymns  from  the 
different  collections  which  I  thought  it  necessary  we  should  embody 
in  our  book ;  but  they  seldom  consisted  of  more  than  four  verses. 
Mr.  Keble  used  to  remark  at  the  scarcity  of  sound  teaching  and  of 
scripture  reference  to  be  found  in  these  mangled  portions,  when 
compared  with  the  rich  abundance  in  this  respect  to  be  found  in 
hymns  from  the  Breviary. 

This  drove  us  to  add  a  doxology  to  every  hymn  to  secure  sound 
teaching,  and  led  us  much  more  frequently  to  alter  hymns — which 
is  evidently  a  great  mistake.  Before  the  second  Salisbury  book  was 
out  this  difficulty  was  removed  by  Lord  Sel borne,  then  KoundeU 
Palmer,  who  brought  out  the  Book  of  Praise,  containing  the  original 
versions,  and  at  full  length,  of  a  great  number  of  the  modern  hymns. 
A  good  man  named  Sidgwick  had  taken  up  the  work  laboriously,  and 
his  labours  made  the  task  of  comparatively  easy  attainment.  Under 
this  new  phase  the  want  of  sound  teaching  and  scripture  references 
was  no  longer  a  true  accusation,  and  many  of  the  alterations  would 
have  been  undreamt  of,  but  it  all  came  too  late  for  our  first  book. 

I  will  give  here  one  specimen  of  John  Keble's  alteration  of  a 
well-known  hymn  by  Isaac  Watts, 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross. 

Of  course,  though  we  published  it  in  our  book  we  could  not  hope  it 
would  supplant  so  well-known  and  popular  a  hymn.  But  it  illustrates 
John  Keble's  reverential  feeling,  and  illustrates  his  power,  by  the 
alteration  of  a  few  words,  to  bring  out  the  fulness  of  sound  teaching. 
He  had,  I  believe,  a  false  impression  that  Watts  was  a  Unitarian. 

Watts 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
My  greatest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 
VOL.  LII — No.  307  H  H 
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KeUe 

Whereon  the  King  of  Glory  died, 
Learn  we  to  count  all  gain  but  loss, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  our  pride. 

Watts 

4tk  verse.  Were  the  whole  realm  of  naturejnine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  Divine, 
Demands  my  hope,  my  life,  my  all. 

Keble 

4.th  verse.  Were  heaven  and  earth  our  own, 

Too  small  the  offering  for  one  throb  of  Thine  ; 
O  Wondrous  Love,  our  all  in  all, 
Change  us  entire  to  Love  Divine ! 

A  good  deal  was  from  a  desire  to  make  it  congregational ;  but  the 
powerful  teaching  of  Keble's  alteration  is  very  manifest. 

Though  I  have  pointed  out  some  faults,  and  ventured  to  show 
the  cause  of  our  shortcomings  from  our  undertaking  the  work  before 
we  had  proper  material  to  deal  with  it,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
this  book  was  not  of  great  help  to  the  formation  of  a  suitable  com- 
panion to  the  Prayer  Book. 

It  was  the  first  book  published  with  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern 
combined. 

It  gave  improved  translations  of  many  Latin  hymns. 

It  boldly  broke  through,  wherever  we  could,  the  disparaging 
mutilation  of  the  four-verse  system. 

It  ventured  on  difficult  metres  apart  from  the  common  doggerel, 
trusting  to  the  help  of  special  tunes. 

It  added,  with  J.  Keble's  sanction,  a  few  hymns  suitable  to  public 
worship  from  the  Christian  Year. 

I  would  mention  here  a  great  difficulty  in  the  selection  of 
hymns;  the  atrociously  bad  rhymes  which  have  come  about  from 
an  alteration  in  the  pronouncing  of  words.  In  Wesley's  time  such  a 
word  as  join  was  pronounced  exactly  to  rhyme  with  divine.  I  will 
give  another  case.  Dr.  Mansell  of  Egham,  when  I  was  compiling  the 
Second  Book,  was  greatly  disappointed  that  I  did  not  take  any  of  the 
beautiful  hymns  from  his  book  because  of  the  rhymes,  and  he  could 
never  see  my  objection,  because,  as  an  Irishman,  he  pronounced  Jesus 
as  the  exact  rhyme  for  Save  us. 

I  believe  the  use  of  a  for  e  is  right  in  the  Latin,  but  in  English 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  profane. 

There  were  other  things  I  learnt  in  the  compilation  of  the  First 
Book — the  impossibility  of  getting  hymns  written  to  order.  To 
write  a  lot  of  hymns  to  order  is  sure  to  result  in  doggerel ;  a  true 
inspiration  is  the  only  thing  which  will  make  a  hymn  live.  I  never 
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asked  Mr.  Keble  to  write  me  a  marriage  hymn,  though  I  sadly 
wanted  one  for  my  book.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Divorce  Act,  to  which  he  and  I  were  greatly  opposed.  I  one  day,  to 
my  delight,  on  the  inside  of  an  old  envelope  with  the  simple  words 
'  Do  you  think  this  may  help  on  our  work  against  the  Bill  ? '  found 
the  beautiful  hymn  which  I  think  will  ever  live  in  our  English 
Hymn  Book. 

A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  Iroken. — Ecc.  iv.  12. 

The  voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden, 

That  earliest  wedding-day, 
The  primal  marriage  blessing, 

It  hath  not  passed  away : 

Still  in  the  pure  espousal 

Of  Christian  man  and  maid 
The  Holy  Three  are  with  us, 

The  threefold  grace  is  said, 

For  dower  of  blessed  children, 

For  love  and  faith's  sweet  sake, 
For  high  mysterious  union 

Which  nought  on  earth  can  break. 

Be  present,  awful  Father, 

To  give  away  this  bride, 
As  Eve  thou  gav'st  to  Adam 

Out  of  his  own  pierced  side. 

Be  present,  Son  of  Mary, 

To  join  their  loving  hands, 
As  Thou  didst  bind  two  natures 

In  Thine  Eternal  bands ; 

Be  present,  Holiest  Spirit, 

To  bless  them  as  they  kneel, 
As  Thou  for  Christ,  the  Bridegroom, 

The  heavenly  spouse  dost  seal. 

O  spread  Thy  pure  wing  o'er  thein, 

Let  no  ill  power  find  place, 
When  onward  to  Thine  Altar 

The  hallow'd  path  they  trace, 

To  cast  their  crowns  before  Thee 

In  perfect  sacrifice, 
Till  in  the  home  of  gladness 

With  Christ's  own  Bride  they  rise. 

This  is  true  more  or  less  with  every  hymn  that  has  gained  a 
secure  place.  Lyte's  hymn,  'Abide  with  me/  was  written  when 
near  death.  '  Kock  of  Ages '  came  out  first  at  the  end  of  a  short 
tract  which  Toplady  had  written  in  answer  to  Wesley,  who,  he 

H  H   2 
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thought,  had  taught  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  attaining  per- 
fection in  this  life.  '  The  only  way  in  which  the  greatest  saint 
can  come  before  his  Maker  is  in  words  like  these/ 

Newman's  '  Lead,  kindly  Light '  was  written  at  a  time  of  great 
distress  and  searching  of  heart,  though  part  of  its  acceptance  is 
due  to  the  beautiful  tune  and  to  the  misinterpretation  of  the  words 

And  with  the  morn  those  Angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  but  lost  awhile, 

referring  to  some  visions  in  his  youth  which  used  to  rejoice  his 
heart. 

So,  too,  with  '  Peace,  perfect  Peace/  by  Bishop  Bickersteth ;  and 
here  we  have  a  proof  of  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  great  poet  to  add 
to  or  alter  another  poet's  hymn,  the  additional  verse  to  '  Lead, 
kindly  Light '  being  a  confessed  failure. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  the  next  book  under  the  influence  of 
the  Book  of  Praise,  which  showed  how  grievously  others  as  well  as 
ourselves  had  altered  original  hymns. 

And  first  with  C.  Wesley's  Christmas  Hymn.  Wre  found  that  he 
had  written 

Hark  how  all  the  welkin  rings 
Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

'Welkin'  is  the  old  Saxon  for  the  'juncture  line  beween  sky  and 
earth.'  I  should  like  to  keep  the  word  for  its  own  sake,  but  much 
more  for  its  true  poetry.  I  can  see  Charles  Wesley  in  the  early 
morning  crowning  the  top  of  some  hill  on  his  way  to  an  early 
celebration,  when  the  steeples  of  all  the  churches  in  the  valley  ring 
out  the  '  Grlory  to  the  King  of  Kings.'  For  this  we  have  an  untruth 
drafted  into  the  hymn,  for  there  was  only  one  herald-angel,  and  he 
did  not  sing  '  Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings.'  He  gave  the  message 
in  response  to  which  '  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host '  sang  the 
Song  of  Praise. 

Again,  in  the  Ascension  Hymn,  Wesley  wrote  in  the  fifth  verse, 
after  describing  the  Ascension  into  Heaven  : 

See,  He  lifts  His  Hands  above  ; 
See,  He  shows  the  prints  of  Love  ; 
Hark !  His  gracious  lips  bestow 
Blessings  on  His  Church  below, 

evidently  referring  to  the  '  continual  intercession  before  the  Throne/ 
A  lady  wrote  abusing  me  for  destroying  the  hymn  by  putting  the 
fifth  verse  after  the  fourth,  supposing  it  only  referred  to  His  blessing 
them  as  He  was  taken  out  of  their  sight.  Wesley  knew  better,  and 
was  teaching  true  doctrine. 

To  show  how  a  hymn  is  damaged  by  the  omission  of  a  verse, 
I  would  refer  to  an  old  Latin  hymn,  '  Jordanis  oras  previa/  It  is 
generally  used  for  Advent,  and  the  second  verse  is  omitted,  but  it 
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was  originally  written  for  '  John  the  Baptist's  Day '  at  Midsummer, 
where  the  omitted  verse  brings  all  the  poetry  into  the  hymn  : 

E'en  now  the  air,  the  sea,  the  land, 
Feel  that  their  Maker  is  at  hand  ; 
The  very  elements  rejoice 
And  welcome  Hiui  with  cheerful  voice. 

There  is  a  noble  hymn  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  which  ought  to  be  in 
a  National  Hymn  Book,  though  it  is  of  very  quaint  metre ;  but  as  a 
general  hymn  it  is  applicable  to  Advent,  Lent,  and  Palm  Sunday, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  class  of  hymn  which  takes  the  form 
of  a  paraphrase  of  Holy  Scripture  : 

Lord,  come  away,  why  dost  Thou  stay  ? 

Thy  road  is  ready ;  and  Thy  paths  made  straight, 

"With  longing  expectation  wait — 

The  consecration  of  Thy  beauteous  Feet ! 

Ride  on  triumphantly  !  behold  we  lay 

Our  passions,  lusts,  and  proud  wills  in  Thy  Way  ! 

liosannah  !     Welcome  to  our  hearts.     Lord,  here 

Thou  hast  a  Temple,  too,  and  full  as  dear 

As  that  of  Sion  ;  and  as  full  of  sin : 

Nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers  dwell  therein. 

Enter ;  and  chase  them  forth,  and  cleanse  the  floor  ! 

Crucify  them,  that  they  may  never  more 

Profane  that  holy  place, 

Where  Thou  hast  chose  to  set  Thy  Face. 

And,  then,  if  our  stiff  tongues  shall  be 

Mute  in  the  praises  of  Thy  Deity, 

The  stones  out  of  the  Temple  wall 

Shall  cry  aloud,  and  call, 

Hosannah  !  and  Thy  glorious  Footsteps  greet ! 

For  paraphrases  we  must  not  forget  '  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,' 
by  Mrs.  Adams,  President  McKinley's  favourite  hymn,  on  Gen.  xxviii. 
10,  or  Charles  Wesley's  famous  paraphrase  on  Wrestling  Jacob, 

1  Come,  0   Thou   Traveller   unknown,'   on  Gen.  xxxii.  24,    £c.,  or 

*  Know    ye    the    Lord   hath    borne    away,'   by   Canon   Twells,   on 

2  Kings  ii. ;  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Sternold  and  Hopkins's 

*  Old  Hundredth  '—worthy  of  its  tune  ;  Tate  and  Brady's  '  0  God, 
our  help  in  ages  past ' ;  Wesley's  '  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise  ' ;  and  Sir 
Henry  William  Baker's  best  paraphrase  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
which  is  so  sweet  that  I  must  give  it : 

The  King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is, 

Whose  goodness  faileth  never ; 
I  nothing  lack  if  I  am  His 

And  He  is  mine  for  ever. 

Where  streams  of  living  waters  flow 

My  ransomed  soul  He  leadeth, 
And  where  the  verdant  pastures  grow 

With  food  celestial  feedeth. 
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Perverse  and  foolish  oft  I  strayed, 

But  yet  in  love  He  sought  me, 
And  on  His  Shoulder  gently  laid, 

And  home,  rejoicing,  brought  me. 

In  death's  dark  vale  I  fear  no  ill 

With  Thee,  dear  Lord,  beside  me ; 
Thy  rod,  Thy  staff,  my  comfort  still, 

Thy  Cross  before  to  guide  me. 

Thou  spread'st  a  Table  in  my  sight"; 

Thy  Unction  grace  bestoweth  ; 
And  oh,  what  transport  of  delight 

From  Thy  pure  Chalice  floweth ! 

And  so  through  all  the  length  of  days 

Thy  goodness  faileth  never : 
Good  Shepherd,  may  I  sing  Thy  praise 

"Within  Thine  House  for  ever. 

But  after  all  it  will  be  asked  :  '  Is  it  a  right  and  proper  thing  to 
have  a  Hymn  Book  as  a  companion  to  the  Prayer  Book,  and,  if  so, 
of  what  sort  of  hymns  should  it  consist  ?  ' 

If  there  is  to  be  one,  it  must  be  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  the 
Prayer  Book  itself :  it  must  be  in  as  pure  English,  and  there  must 
be  no  attempt  to  enforce  it,  for  the  use  of  hymns  is  at  present  a 
safety  valve  from  that  extreme  uniformity  which  is  so  opposed  to 
all  true  unity,  and  is  of  itself  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  for  us  to 
bear.  This  points  to  a  selection  of  good  hymns,  and  the  permission 
of  many  appendices  for  missions,  for  the  young,  &c.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old  Latin  hymns  with  good  English  translations 
should  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  book,  and  they  should  be  placed 
for  the  fast  or  festival  for  which  they  were  originally  written.  As 
we  took  our  Prayer  Book  from  the  old  Service  Books,  this  would  be 
on  direct  Keformation  lines,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Cranmer 
would  have  introduced  more  if  there  had  been  the  chance  of  getting 
suitable  translations.  John  Cosin's  translation  of  Charlemagne's 
hymn,  *  Yeni  Creator  Spiritus,'  is  a  good  specimen,  and,  being  a  true 
translation,  has  obtained  a  hold  amongst  our  people.  John  Mason 
Neale's  translations  have  also  popularised  many  Latin  hymns  and 
many  valuable  selections  from  Greek  hymns.  Then  there  should 
be  a1  selection  of  narrative  hymns  bringing  out  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  year,  and  a  large  selection  of  modern  hymns  which 
have  won  their  way  generally  into  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

But  this  foreshadowing  of  a  future  authorised  Hymn  Book  is 
rather  beyond  the  general  intention  of  the  article.  Of  course  a 
collection  of  hymns  from  all  sections  and  all  ages  of  the  Church  will 
be  in  itself  a  great  incentive  to  true  unity.  But  my  chief  desire 
has  been  to  show  that  there  are  really  many  good  hymns,  the  reflex 
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of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  sorts  of  people 
in  times  of  trial — whether  of  distress  or  of  joy.  Such  hymns  will 
always  contain  true  poetry  and  an  innate  power  to  move  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  this  should  be  enough  to  save  hymns  from  the  degrada- 
tion which  the  careless  writing  of  hymns  without  any  special  call 
or  inspiration  has  brought  upon  them.  The  inspired  Bible  is  full 
ofl  the  finest  poetry.  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  other  semi- 
inspired  poets  arising  in  our  midst  from  time  to  time  would  rank 
next  in  their  influence  for  good. 

But  the  poor  hymn-writer  must  not  be  forgotten.  Many  a  hymn 
has  been  known  to  have  great  influence  in  turning  men  God-ward. 
And  a  general  book,  voicing  the  religious  experiences  of  men  from 
every  clime  and  in  every  age,  would  have  no  mean  share  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character. 

NELSON. 
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'REASONABLENESS'   AND    THE 
EDUCATION  BILL 


MR.  ATHELSTAN  RILEY,  in  a  letter  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
St.  James  s  Gazette,  pleads  for  '  reason  ablen  ess '  in  the  matter  of  the 
dispute  anent  the  Education  Bill.  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  and  Dr.  Parker  have  each  advanced  a  similar  plea,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  would  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  he  had  any 
other  intention  than  to  be  most  sweetly  reasonable.  Inspired  with 
a  like  ambition,  we  feel  that  the  initial  step  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  word  *  Education/  and 
here  we  meet  our  first  difficulty. 

Edward  Gibbon  tells  us  that  education  consists  in  teaching  the 
student  how  to  think,  and  if  the  gentlemen  now  so  hopelessly  at 
loggerheads  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  great  historian's  definition  f 
one  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  agreement  would  be  much 
nearer.  But,  unfortunately,  clergymen  and  politicians  will  have 
none  of  Edward  Gibbon.  On  this  one  point,  at  least,  they  are  all 
agreed.  They  insist  that  education  shall  consist  in  teaching  the 
student  not  so  much  how  to  think  as  what  to  think. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy  a  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the 
matter  of  religious  instruction,  as  on  this  subject  each  of  the  preceptors 
has  his  own  particular  '  what/  and  the  difficulty  gathers  emphasis 
from  the  fact  that  all  of  the  preceptors  sincerely  and  devoutly  claim 
to  be  guided  by  the  same  infallible  source  of  light. 

It  is  manifest  that  where  all  are  called  upon  to  subscribe,  all  are 
entitled  to  be  heard.  Dr.  Parker  naturally  objects  to  pay  rates  which 
are,  avowedly,  to  be  expended  in  the  propagation  of  what  he  esteems 
to  be  the  benighted  errors  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and 
a  similar  objection  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  Cardinal 
Vaughan — not  to  mention  so  puny  a  person  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  just  to  all  parties,  including  the  children, 
the  doctrines  of  A.  must  be  taught  on  Monday,  the  doctrines  of  B.  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  doctrines  of  C.  on  Wednesday,  and  so  on,  and  suit- 
able asylums  must  be  provided  for  those  children  who  survive  the 
ordeal. 
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The  details  of  the  present  squabble  are  wearisome  and  non- 
essential.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  sincere  men,  all  anxious  to  be 
4  reasonable/  have  arrived  at  a  deadlock,  goes  to  show  that  the 
system  upon  which  they  are  all  working  is  fundamentally  bad.  Each 
and  all  of  the  disputants  require  the  teacher  to  misuse  the  prestige 
of  his  position  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  child's  ignorance  by 
making  an  ex  parte  statement  in  place  of  a  judicial  one.  They, 
one  and  all,  require  him  to  present  to  children,  as  ascertained  and 
undisputed  facts,  beliefs  and  hypotheses  on  which  adults  materially 
disagree. 

However  convinced  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  may  be  that  Truth  grows 
exclusively  in  his  aristocratic  back  garden,  he  must  admit  that 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  makes  a  similar  claim  for  his  plebeian 
premises.  Unless  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  permits  all  horticulturists, 
including  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  equal  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
their  products,  he  becomes  guilty  of  suppressio  veri.  But,  assuming 
that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  were  justified  in  his 'claim  to  exclusive  culture 
of  the  Truth,  he  would  only  have  a  ready-made  belief  to  plant  in 
unprepared  soil.  The  genuine  robust  belief  must  be  born  in  the 
individual  believer  from  the  seed,  observation  and  experiment,  and 
must  grow  and  gradually  change  during  growth.  The  ready-made 
belief  must  always  be  as  hideous  and  unnatural  as  Frankenstein's 
monster. 

The  legitimate  function  of  the  teacher  on  the  Gibbonian  plan  is 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  child  to  facts  with  which  it  is  already 
familiar,  and  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  its  curiosity  regarding  the 
sequence  of  observed  phenomena  in  relation  to  those  facts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  probably  the  opinions  of  a  child  so 
educated  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  beliefs  of  Mr.  Balfour  or 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  or  Lord  Hugh  Cecil ;  but,  while  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  beliefs 
evolved  direct  from  the  observation  of  facts  have  proved  of  some 
value  to  the  world — notably  the  falling  of  the  apple  observed  by 
Isaac  Newton,  and  the  emission  of  steam  from  the  spout  of  the  tea- 
kettle observed  by  James  Watt,  and  lastly  the  accident  of  Michael 
Faraday,  the  ignorant  newspaper  boy,  witnessing  the  experiments  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  birth  of 
a  Newton,  a  Watt,  or  a  Faraday  is  an  everyday  occurrence,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  road  by  which  these  conquerors  advanced. 

Setting  aside  a  Watt,  or  a  Newton,  or  a  Faraday,  we  will  concede 
that  the  beliefs  of  the  majority,  however  well  educated,  would 
probably  be  stupid ;  but,  insomuch  as  they  were  based  upon  fact 
and  experiment,  they  would  necessarily  differ  in  character  from  the 
beliefs  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  whose  education  is  built  on  the  old  lines,  viz.  the  ready-made 
belief  backed  up  by  the  birch  rod.  The  Gibbonian  plan  might  in 
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some  instances  go  no  further  than  the  inculcation  of  how  many 
beans  make  five ;  but  we  should  have  less  of  bimetallism,  less  of 
that  singular  unfairness  which  is  evinced  in  Nonconformist  views  of 
Thespis,  and  less  punctiliousness  concerning  the  position  of  candles 
on  the  altar  table. 

Beliefs  born  of  observation  must  at  least  be  genuine,  and  there- 
fore healthy  as  far  as  possible.  Whatever  the  form,  they  would  be, 
like  all  evolved  beliefs,  perfectly  sincere,  and  obviously  preferable  to 
the  string  of  uncomprehended  words  the  child  is  now  called  upon  to 
learn  by  rote  and  repeat  like  a  parrot.  We  may  mention  in  passing 
that  this  learning  by  rote  system  was  condemned  by  Francis  Bacon, 
who  held  that  an  abuse  of  the  faculty  of  memory  was  detrimental  to 
the  intelligence.  However  lofty  and  consummate  the  beliefs  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  (luckily)  mutinous  associates,  they  can  at  best 
only  find  a  blurred  echo  in  the  individuals  upon  whom  they  are 
inflicted.  It  is  not  the  function  of  education  to  make  one  individual 
the  echo  of  another,  but  'to  help  every  child,  every  man,  and  every 
woman  to  be  the  noblest  expression  of  themselves. 

To  understand  anything  whatever  about  education,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognise  that  the  brain  is  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  governed 
by  the  same  natural  laws  as  the  stomach  or  other  organs,  and  to 
appreciate  that  vital  processes  induce  in  each  those  appetites  which 
naturally  appertain  to  them.  We  feel  sure  that  sensible  men  like 
Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Kiley  would  not  advocate  overloading  a  child's 
stomach  with  a  City  Company  dinner,  however  excellent  the  dinner 
might  be;  but  we  catch  them  red-handed  every  day  overloading 
children's  brains  with  concoctions  which  they  cannot  possibly 
assimilate,  and  which  the  dissensions  among  the  cooks  proclaim  to 
be  of  a  very  questionable  nature. 

A  character  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  says  : 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; 
In  brief,  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.1 

These  lines  were  written  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
is  evident  that,  though  our  schoolmasters  may  be  familiar  with  the 
words,  the  meaning,  which  is  quite  obvious,  has  been  disregarded,  and 
in  some  sch6ols  children  are  still  set  the  barren  task  of  learning  by 
heart  a  list  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.  The  schoolmaster  would  pro- 
bably excuse  himself  for  disobeying  the  authority  of  a  writer  whose 
merit  he  has  perhaps  never  appreciated,  by  saying  that  '  Allowances 
must  be  made  for  poets,'  and  that,  however  great,  they  must  not  be 
taken  too  much  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  he  *  keeps  the  class  in '  that 
afternoon  because  they  have  not  done  their  mental  oakum-picking 
to  his  satisfaction. 

We  are  glad  to  admit  that  schools  of  this  type  are  fast  disappear- 

1  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i. 
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ing ;  but  the  evil  principle  does  not  consist  in  the  choice  of  the  task, 
but  in  the  task  itself.  The  present  writer  in  his  school  days  de- 
veloped a  hatred  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  which  he  will  carry  to  his 
grave,  and  he  is  heartily  glad  that  he  was  not  set  down  to  learn  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  at  a  time,  and  in  circumstances,  which  would 
have  implanted  a  feeling  of  distaste  for  in  great  work. 

The  intellectual  appetite  of  the  child  must  be  carefully  catered 
for  by  the  schoolmaster.  The  c  task '  must  be  done  away  with  al- 
together, and  all  schools  where  knowledge  is  dressed  up  as  a  bogie  to 
frighten  children,  or  where  children  are  taught  to  hate  knowledge, 
with  or  without  the  persuasion  of  the  lash,  must  make  room  for 
institutions  where  an  attempt  at  least  is  made  to  follow  natural  methods. 
The  method  of  the  child  (which,  left  to  itself,  is  an  experimental 
philosopher  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge)  is  to  whack 
its  head  against  the  leg  of  the  table  and  then  experience  remorse, 
and  it  is  only  after  a  number  of  experiments  that  it  would  realise  a 
certain  uniformity  about  the  proceeding.  The  moment  it  did  so,  a 
robust,  healthy,  valuable  belief  would  be  evolved  ;  but  events  are  not 
allowed  to  take  their  course.  Authority,  in  the  person  of  the  nurse- 
maid, steps  in  and  slaps  the  naughty  table,  or  kisses  the  place  to 
make  it  well,  or  both.  Here  spurious  education  begins,  and  the 
nurse  unconsciously  excuses  herself  on  the  plea  that  she  *  must  stop 
its  howling  somehow.' 

What  the  lies  of  the  nurse  have  begun,  the  school  teaching  con- 
tinues. All  along  the  line  authoritative  utterance  is  given  pre- 
cedence of  investigation.  This  is  tantamount  to  insisting  that  the 
1  belief '  or  *  conclusion '  shall  be  ready  made — a  self-evident  impos- 
sibility. The  only  result  which  can  be  achieved  is  to  imbue  the 
child  with  an  ignorant  bias.  The  system  is  analogous  to  the  Ked 
Indian  plan  of  squeezing  the  infant  skull  out  of  its  natural  shape  by 
means  of  a  board.  The  Ked  Indian  mother  uses  a  wooden  board,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  associates  use  a  school  board.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  in  the  latter  case,  and  immeasurable  harm  is  accom- 
plished in  both  instances. 

Both  systems  aim  at  an  unnatural,  artificial,  preconceived  idea  of 
excellence ;  the  one  distorts  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  the  head, 
and  the  other  of  the  inside. 

Of  the  two  the  Balfourian  operation  is  the  more  harmful,  be- 
cause, in  attempting  to  force  a  ready-made  belief  into  a  child's  brain, 
he  is  subverting  the  natural  action,  which  requires  observation  and 
investigation  to  precede  a  conclusion. 

Again,  in  requiring  a  child  to  commit  to  memory  a  large  mass  of 
information,  we  are  liable  to  develop  abnormally  certain  cells,  and 
from  the  fact  that  we  retain  our  recollection  of  this  more  or  less 
useful  information  so  committed  to  memory  for  many  years,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  kind  of  paralysis  or  atrophy  is  caused — a  conclusion 
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which  finds  support  from  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
faculty  of  memory  among  the  semi-idiotic  in  our  asylums. 

To  apply  a  phrase  of  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  our  present 
system  coeducation  consists  too  often  in  attempting  to  '  open  a  rose- 
bud with  an  oyster  knife.'  The  human  brain  is  a  rosebud  which 
opens  very  slowly,  and  Dr.  Boyd  tells  us  that  he  computes,  from  a 
wide  experience  of  brain  weights,  that  the  brain  of  the  European 
man  is  not  fully  grown  until  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  little  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  brain  is  derived  from  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals  and  the  study  of  disease  in  man,  and  this  very  little  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  physiologists.  The  ordinary  schoolmaster  is 
hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  probably  considers  the  matter 
to  lie  beyond  his  province.  But  from  the  little  knowledge  we  possess 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  analogy  to  be  drawn 
between  mental  action  and  the  action  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  keep  the  brain  in  a  normal  condition  a  certain 
amount  of  wastage  and  renovation  of  tissue  must  constantly  take 
place.  Eeasoning  from  analogy,  this  action  will  be  in  correspondence 
with  the  work  done.  It  is  also  clear  from  analogy  that  effort  would 
tend  to  accelerate  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  that  inaction 
would  tend  to  retard  it ;  but  we  are  entirely  without  means  of  de- 
ciding the  rate  of  development  most  beneficial. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  primitive 
instinct  which  finds  expression  in  inclination  and  disinclination,  and 
the  question  arises  whether 

the  whining  schoolboy  •with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school, 

was  not  as  fully  justified  in  his  unwillingness  as 

the  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms, 

or  the  lover  in 

Sighing  like  furnace. 

In  the  matter  of  the  infant  and  the  lover  we  feel  that  their 
conduct  was  inevitable  and  deserving  of  sympathetic  consideration, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  had  we  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
the  attitude  of  the  schoolboy,  we  should  extend  to  him  the  same 
sympathetic  consideration  instead  of  shaking  an  admonitory  fore- 
finger at  him  and  calling  him  a  naughty  boy.  His  justification  is 
identical  with  the  other  two  cases,  and,  in  all  probability,  equally 
good. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  no  sudden  change  in  our  system  of 
education  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  must  be 
fought ;  but,  lest  it  be  urged  that  the  schoolroom  of  the  future  would 
tend  to  become  a  playground  where  the  youthful  appetites  were 
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catered  for  by  means  of  whipping-tops  and  marbles,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  set  down  some  idea  of  the  modus  operandi  suggested. 

The  most  important  point  to  settle  is  how  to  find  the  head- 
master of  a  school.  A  man  of  a  certain  type  is  required,  and  in 
order  to  learn  what  type  is  most  suitable  we  must  make  use  of 
history  to  guide  us. 

Though  we  could  multiply  instances  ad  nauseam,  we  think  it  will 
be  enough  to  instance  the  tutors  of  the  three  great  men  we  have 
already  mentioned — Newton,  Watt,  and  Faraday.  We  find  that  in 
all  three  cases  the  tutors  of  these  men  were  grown-up  children — 
experimental  philosophers — men  whose  devotion  to  experiment 
forbids  the  thought  that  they  ever  deluded  themselves  with  ready- 
made  beliefs.  They  spent  their  lives  in  finding  themselves  mistaken 
and  in  remodelling  their  beliefs  in  accordance  with  their  new  know- 
ledge, and  regarded  each  discovery  of  their  ignorance  as  a  triumph, 
rising  *  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things/ 

Newton  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  traveller  and 
mathematician ;  Watt  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Black,  the  celebrated 
chemist ;  and  Faraday,  as  already  hinted,  was  the  pupil  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy. 

With  men  of  the  type  of  Barrow,  Black,  or  Davy  we  can  readily 
believe  a  schoolboy  would  find  happy  communion.  Such  a  head- 
master might  be  expected  to  listen  considerately  to  a  boy's  question, 
and  even  to  confess  his  inability  to  answer  it,  and  perhaps  to 
suggest  that  he  and  the  boy  should  adjourn  to  the  laboratory  to  see 
if  by  putting  their  heads  together  they  could  find  out. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  appeal  to  a  boy's  vanity  would  be 
more  effective  than  either  an  appeal  to  his  skin  or  to  his  cupidity, 
the  forms  of  appeal  now  made  to  him  in  the  shape  of  the  lash  and 
the  prize.  A  head-master  who  admits  his  ignorance  to  his  pupils  at 
once  establishes  a  fraternal  feeling  between  himself  and  them.  Fear, 
the  paralyzer  of  the  brain,  disappears,  and  they  look  up  to  their 
master  with  the  feeling  of  being  his  assistants  in  the  great  work  of 
exploring  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  feel  pride  in  their  share  of 
the  work. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  object  that,  while  this  would  be  an 
excellent  method  where  a  future  Newton,  Watt,  or  Faraday  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  out  with  the  generality  of 
boys  and  impossible  with  stupid  boys.  We  propose  to  examine  this 
objection  closely. 

In  order  to  do  'this  it  is  necessary  to  instance  certain  facts 
observable  in  lunatic  and  idiot  asylums,  because  it  is  here  that  the 
nature  of  the  defects  of  the  brain  is  shown  most  clearly,  and  here 
also  is  to  be  ascertained  the  class  of  treatment  which  is  found  most 
efficacious  in  remedying  those  defects.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of 
Bedlam  that  it  has  effected  a  higher  percentage  of  cures  than  any 
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other  madhouse  ;  and  it  is  therefore  noteworthy  that  here  the  maxim 
of  the  poet  is  put  in  practice : 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en. 

The  patients  are  consulted  as  to  their  wishes,  and  these  wishes 
are  complied  with  wherever  possible  ;  the  utmost  limit  of  freedom 
is  allowed,  and  after  a  time  patients  are  permitted  not  only  to  wander 
from  ward  to  ward  and  out  into  the  grounds  unhindered,  but  to  visit 
such  places  as  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  British  Museum  unattended. 
If  an  inmate  desires  to  wash  up  plates  and  dishes,  the  ambition  is 
gratified.  Should  his  taste  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  sculpture  or 
painting,  facilities  are  afforded  and  encouragement  given,  the  theory 
being  that  a  patient  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  doing  that  which  he 
best  loves  to  do,  and  that  compulsion  and  restriction  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Coercion  is  in  no  case  applied. 

It  is  only  in  cases  of  a  hopeless  character  that  idleness  is  observed 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  returning  health  is  invariably  marked  by 
a  desire  for  some  congenial  occupation,  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  medical  man  to  stimulate.  It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of 
contradiction  (1)  that  voluntary  idleness  is  an  impossibility  while  the 
brain  is  in  a  normal  state ;  (2)  that  any  attempt  to  force  the  brain  into 
any  particular  channel  of  inquiry  can  only  be  partially  successful, 
and  may  produce  harmful  results. 

By  the  foregoing  citation  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
principles  of  education,  whether  applied  to  intellectual  giants  or  to 
the  semi-imbecile,  are  the  same.  But  while  the  State  is  squabbling 
with  sectarians  as  to  the  particular  way  the  taxpayers'  money  is  to 
be  misused,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  excellent  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  the  system  of  our  non- State-aided  technical  schools, 
where  most  valuable  work  is  being  done,  the  lecture  room  being 
held  quite  subsidiary  to  the  workshop,  the  drawing  office,  and  the 
laboratory.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools,  however,  the  orthodox 
plan  of  *  cramming/  as  it  is  very  aptly  called,  is  persisted  in,  contrary 
to  all  experience,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  This  fungoid 
form  of  education  is  found  most  fully  developed  in  military  schools, 
and  its  results  have  been  made  painfully  evident  by  recent  disastrous 
experiences.  On  this  head  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Sandhurst 
may  be  read  with  advantage ;  but,  although  it  will  be  found  to  be 
strongly  condemnatory,  it  only  touches  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 
Military  education  has  been  for  years  an  organised  effort  to  stamp 
individuality  out  of  our  Army  and  make  our  officers  blurred  echoes 
of  an  obsolete  ideal.  How  well  the  plan  has  succeeded  may  be 
read  in  the  inscription  :  *  Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin,'  written  on 
the  veldt  of  South  Africa.  That  it  may  be  written  large  enough  to 
be  read  by  the  legislator  is,  we  fear,  not  to  be  hoped. 

The  legislators  who,  the  fable   of  Canute  eloquently  tells    us, 
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required  to  be  almost  drowned  before  they  would  believe  that  the 
State  could  not  control  the  tides,  still  believe  that,  apart  from  the 
tides,  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and  the  like,  the  State  can  not 
only  control  the  more  subtle  forces  of  nature,  but  subvert  them 
(instance  much  of  the  mediaeval  legislation  of  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  present-day  latent  project  of  fixing  in  ratio  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver). 

Clinging  to  and  imbued  with  this  traditional  political  creed, 
the  legislator,  while  perhaps  in  some  instances  recognising  the 
futility  of  a  particular  measure  (eg.  the  regulation  of  the  tides),  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  recognise  the  necessity  that  authority,  which 
he  represents,  and  with  which  he  is  identified,  must  abdicate  in 
favour  of  individual  initiative,  in  the  important  province  of  educa- 
tion. Long  ago  recognising  the  impossibility  of  Grortchakoff's  policy 
of  keeping  the  people  ignorant,  for  the  reason  that  in  that  condition 
they  are  most  easily  governed,  the  legislator  himself,  with  uncon- 
scious dishonesty,  becomes  the  champion  of  pseudo-education,  and 
by  this  means  fights  his  foe,  Individualism,  while  he  is  yet  in  frocks 
and  drawers,  with  a  flat  ruler  or  a  cane — an  excellent  piece  of  dip- 
lomacy conceived  long  ago  and  practised  to  the  present  day  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  held  that  it  is  better  to  frighten  a  child 
into  submission  than  do  battle  with  a  full-grown  man.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  between  Jesuit  methods  and  the  methods  of  the 
modern  legislator  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  Jesuits  were 
united,  and  were  spending  their  own  money,  Messrs.  Balfour, 
Parker,  and  Hughes  are  not  united,  and  are  spending  other  people's 
money. 

The  Ghost  of  Individualism  in  each  of  them  comes  to  the 
rescue;  each  pleads  that  in  the  nurture  of  Truth  his  particular 
rostrum  must  be  administered  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other:  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  compromise  is  impossible,  the 
fear  being  that,  once  the  difference  of  opinion  among  authorities 
becomes  apparent  to  the  pupil,  the  pupil  will  begin  to  think  for 
himself,  and  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Truth  grows  in 
none  of  their  back  gardens,  Mr.  Balfour's  Westminster  back  garden 
included. 

But  while  the  dishonesty  of  theologians  and  politicians  is 
unconscious,  so  far  as  their  everyday  thoughts  are  concerned,  this 
dread  lest  an  opportunity  be  given  to  the  pupil  of  weighing  a  point 
in  his  own  mind  while  authority  cancels  itself  by  its  own  disagree- 
ment, rather  betrays  that,  hidden  in  some  dark  chamber  of  the 
brains  of  the  authorities,  there  is  a  miserable  prisoner  starved  and 
tortured,  but  alive— a,  chamber  the  door  of  which  they  dare  not 
open  lest  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  prisoner,  and  lest  he  should 
tell  them  that  it  is  not  Truth  they  cultivate,  but  the  perpetuation 
of  an  orthodoxy  with  which  they  are  identified,  but  which  the  world 
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has  outgrown,  and  which,  despite  their  efforts,  must  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  be  discarded. 

Identified  with  governmental  orthodoxy  as  Mr.  Balfour  is  by 
family  tradition  and  position,  it  has  always  occupied  the  foreground 
of  his  attention,  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  regard  the  outlook 
with  impartiality  or  a  true  sense  of  proportion.  We  cannot  expect 
him  to  relish  a  policy  of  reform  which  opens  the  prospect  of  his 
power  being  narrowed  to  the  ability  to  confine  an  Irish  member  to 
the  Clock  Tower  and  the  codifying  of  a  new  set  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  an  assembly  in  whose  doings  the  great  world  outside 
takes  an  ever-decreasing  interest. 

But  Mr.  Balfour  must  know  that  insomuch  as  he  establishes 
individual  thought  he  will  establish  individual  self-control,  and  in 
the  measure  he  establishes  self-control,  he  renders  governmental 
control  unnecessary  ;  and  the  argument  as  fully  applies  to  sacerdotal 
control  administered  with,  or  without,  incense. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  does  not  allow  the  cession  of  one 
inch  by  those  wielding  either  parliamentary  or  sacerdotal  power,  and 
the  one  hope  of  reform  must  lie  in  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
and  the  continuance  of  the  disagreements  which  have  continued 
fairly  uninterruptedly  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
during  the  early  years  of  last  century. 

But  it  will  be  no  doubt  objected  that  while  the  faults  of  our 
system  of  education  are  undoubted,  and  in  the  instances  of  religious 
and  military  education  glaring,  we  are  not  helped  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  any  quantity  of  destructive  criticism. 

We  can  only  reply  that  there  is  no  road  out  of  the  difficulty  so 
long  as  schools  are  regulated  by  the  Church  and  State.  Those  bodies 
are  hardly  likely  to  allow  education  to  take  an  individualist  tone.  The 
man  who  has  learned  to  think  for  himself  on  a  scientific  basis  would 
naturally  prefer  his  own  thoughts  concerning  the  mystery  of  the 
Universe  to  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  which  could 
afford  him  neither  amusement  nor  instruction,  just  as  in  financial 
matters  he  might  prefer  investing  his  money  as  he  deemed  advisable, 
to  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  whose  mercantile  abilities 
evince  leanings  in  the  direction  of  bimetallism. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1902  may  be  viewed  as  a  distracted  attempt 
of  the  legislator  to  maintain  his  position  against  the  inflowing  tide 
of  Individualism.  But  while  he  is  laboriously  embanking  himself 
with  sand,  and  pointing  to  his  yet  un wetted  boots,  the  tide  is  slowly 
rising,  before  which  his  embankment  will  imperceptibly  melt  away, 
and  history  will  repeat  itself. 

A.  W.  GATTIE. 
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IT  is  easy  to  imagine  man's  first  attempts  to  navigate  seas  or  rivers* 
We  can  picture  him  astride  of  a  log  in  shoal  water,  with  one  foot  at 
the  bottom,  paddling  about  in  a  pool  or  floating  with  a  gentle  stream 
until  he  has  learned  to  rig  a  rudder  or  to  set  a  sail.  It  has  always 
been  wholly  different  with  the  navigator  of  the  air.  For  him  there 
are  no  shoals  to  experiment  in,  and  the  tides  he  must  reckon  with 
are  uncertain  and  unseen.  But  the  great  and  cardinal  difference, 
often  overlooked,  between  the  navigation  of  water  and  that  of  air, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  boat  is  manoauvred  in  two  elements  while  the 
air-ship  must  deal  with  one  alone.  Floating  on  a  fluid  of  consider- 
able density,  but  with  readily  yielding  surface,  a  boat  can  be  easily 
propelled  by  an  oar  whose  immersed  blade  is  held  within  the  water. 
Or  if  a  sail  be  raised  to  the  wind,  then  whether  the  water  be  still  or 
running  it  is  easy  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  get  '  steerage  way,' 
when  navigation  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  utilising  the  existing 
forces  of  nature. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  conditions  do  not  obtain  in  the 
case  of  the  aerial  navigator,  and  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Ms  practical  endeavours  to  sail  the  sky  date  from  far  back  in  time. 
It  is  common  to  assign  man's  first  successful  endeavours  in  the 
direction  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the 
floating  globe  of  Montgolfier,  or  the  mechanical  flight  of  Besnier. 
But  in  truth  this  view  is  hardly  just,  for  many  centuries  earlier  he 
had  come  very  near  to  solving  the  problem  of  aerostation  when 
loying  with  that  very  principle  which  to-day  is.  regarded  as  lying  at 
the  root  of  success — the  aero-plane.  It  would  seem  that  that 
simplest  adaptation  of  the  aero-plane,  the  kite,  was  well  known  in 
Eastern  Asia,  in  China  and  Japan,  and  yet  more  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  at  which  period, 
according  to  tradition,  the  flying  of  kites  into  the  heavens  was  a  well- 
practised  art,  associated  with  religious  rites,  while  according  to  a 
Japanese  record  of  six  hundred  years  ago  huge  kites  were  positively 
used  to  elevate  a  man  into  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
in  war.  Serviceable  kites  are  again  in  vogue,  modified  and  improved. 
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Many  have  departed  from  their  pristine  form,  while  all,  as  by  a 
process  of  true  development,  have  lost  their  tails  ;  and  they  are  now 
sent  aloft  to  a  height  of  two  miles  carrying  instruments  and  taking 
photographs.  Nor  have  their  capabilities  ended  here.  They  have 
raised  men  safely  many  feet  aloft,  and  have  kept  weights  equal  to 
that  of  a  man  suspended  in  the  air  for  hours.  Further,  on  one 
occasion  a  kite  which  broke  away  took  over  its  own  management, 
and  using  its  dragging  string  (or  rather  wire)  as  a  trail  rope,  and 
scorning  all  obstacles,  accomplished  a  long  free  voyage  without 
mishap. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  ancient  instrument  indeed  which  has 
certainly  approached  the  rank  of  a  true  air-ship,  operated  solely  by 
the  forces  of  Nature.  And  in  the  outset  it  may  be  that  Nature 
herself  suggested  this  aerial  machine.  For  she  has  her  own  kite- 
flyers.  The  spider  that  spinning  a  long  loose  thread  allows  itself  to 
be  wafted  into  the  air  is  a  kite- fly  ing  aeronaut  whose  methods  are 
truly  scientific.  Following  up  the  records  of  aerostation  we  presently 
find  man  entrusting  himself  to  the  air  by  aid  of  other  means,  but 
even  so  by  once  again  copying  Nature.  It  was  in  times  far  back,  and 
the  feats  performed  being  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  marvellous,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact  truth ;  but  it  would  appear  that  several 
attempts  were  made  at  different  times  at  that  particular  form  of 
flight  which  is  known  as  soaring  or  gliding  flight,  and  which  will  be 
more  specifically  discussed  in  due  place.  It  amounted  to  little  more 
than  gradually  floating  down  to  earth  from  some  high  eminence. 
There  is  record  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  a  monk  by  name 
Elmerus  accomplished  such  a  flight  from  a  tower  in  Spain.  A 
similar  flight  was  made  from  St.  Mark's  steeple,  Venice,  another  at 
Nuremburg.  In  these  cases  we  have  but  an  imitation  of  the  winged 
seeds  that  every  autumn  sail  down  to  earth  in  a  gliding  flight  from 
the  tree-top.  Nature  shows  how  she  adapts  the  flying  apparatus  of 
each  to  its  special  circumstances  and  requirements  with  consummate 
art.  The  pine  seed  which  launches  itself  from  a  high  elevation 
accomplishes  an  extended  flight  even  in  calm  air  by  a  rapid  fluttering 
of  the  lightest  of  all  wings.  The  ash  seed,  on  the  contrary,  by  virtue 
of  its  strong  attachment  to  the  tree  never  sets  sail  except  in  a  wind, 
and  its  aero-planes  are  a  perfect  model  for  the  mechanical  aeronaut. 

The  next  attempt  at  aerial  travel,  already  referred  to,  was  a  new 
endeavour  of  a  far  more  practical  nature.  The  date  was  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  a  craftsman  of  Sable,  by  name  Besnier, 
essayed  to  imitate  true  flight  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  his  own 
devising.  On  each  of  his  shoulders  he  laid  a  light  oar  having  a 
large  cup-like  blade  at  either  end.  These  oars  being  grasped  by  each 
hand  in  front  and  connected  with  the  corresponding  foot  by  straps 
behind,  were  worked  alternately  up  and  down,  and  the  hollow  of  the 
blades  being  always  towards  the  ground,  it  is  clear  that  by  thus 
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incessantly  beating  or  flapping  the  air  in  a  downward  direction  lie 
counteracted  his  tendency  to  fall.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  start- 
ting  from  some  little  elevation  he  was  able  by  dint  of  great  physical 
exertion  to  raise  himself  somewhat  in  the  air,  and  thus  to  cover  a 
considerable  distance  of  ground. 

Eighty  years  later  and  the  world  stood  electrified  at  the  launching 
of  the  first  true  air-ship  that  ever  climbed  into  the  sky.  It  was  in  a 
sense  a  departure  from  nature,  for  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
in  all  nature  there  is  no  balloon  ;  and  the  Montgolfiers'  huge  hot-air 
globe  now  introduced  was  a  true  balloon  even  though  it  ascended 
without  the  use  of  gas.  But  within  twelve  months — so  fast  did  the 
new-born  art  develop — a  smaller  globe  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  was 
substituted  under  M.  Charles  for  the  huge  spheroid  carrying  its 
blazing  furnace,  and  then  the  rival  systems  of  the  Montgolfiere 
and  Charliere  vied  with  each  other  in  bold  and  brilliant  performances. 
But  though  the  balloon  in  either  form  still  holds  its  own,  and  serves 
useful  ends  to-day,  nevertheless,  as  though  by  reason  of  being  a  con- 
tradiction of  nature,  its  capabilities  are  and  must  ever  remain  strictly 
limited.  A  huge  unwieldy  hull,*  it  will  be  seen,  after  all  that  skill 
and  science  and  noble  courage  have  done,  to  be  almost  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  those  overmastering  air  streams  which  blow  persistently 
aloft  six  days  out  of  every  seven. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note  the  endeavours  which  with 
an  almost  childish  simplicity  balloonists  at  first  made  to  manoeuvre 
their  cumbrous  crafts.  Oars  were  used  to  paddle  with,  and  when 
these  proved  ineffectual  in  altering  the  balloon's  horizontal  course, 
owing  to  the  enormous  wind  pressure  on  so  large  a  surface,  they 
were  used  in  an  attempt  to  work  it  upwards  or  downwards,  with  the 
idea  of  economising  gas  and  ballast.  And  inasmuch  as  a  balloon  is 
constantly  dipping  or  rising  according  to  varying  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  pressure,  the  rower  was  for  the  while  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  his  efforts  were  frequently  availing.  The  mistake 
lay  in  forgetfulness  of  the  nature  of  the  medium  he  was  trying  to 
navigate.  A  balloon  fairly  poised  might  with  little  effort  be  moved 
downwards  a  little  way,  but  by  the  time  it  had  descended  only  a 
thousand  feet  it  would  be  exerting  an  overwhelming  force  to  return 
to  its  former  position.  In  actual  fact  the  rower  was  attempting  with 
an  impulse  of  ounces  only  to  do  the  work  of  hundredweights. 

Tardily  recognising  this  the  balloonist  modified  the  form  of  the 
mass  he  sought  to  move,  making  its  shape  elongated  and  more  or 
le^s  pointed,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  torpedo  or  a  cigar,  and  next 
with  yet  better  results  he  followed  the  lines  of  nature,  copying  the 
flying-fish  and  building  his  vessel  full  in  front  but  tapering  aft.  In 
this  design  too  he  was  also  partly  guided  by  going  to  the  running 
sti  earn  and  watching  the  nature  of  the  eddies  which  form  behind 
the  obstacles  to  its  flood.  At  this  point  the  balloonist  added  to  his 
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vessel's  now  altered  shape  a  screw  propeller,  worked  generally  by 
some  light  form  of  motor.  M.  Giffard,  the  famous  inventor  of  the 
injector  of  the  steam  engine,  as  long  ago  as  1852,  ascending  alone, 
and  working  his  own  machinery,  faced  rough  weather  in  an  elongated 
balloon,  the  screw  of  which  he  drove  by  a  mere  coke-burning  engine. 
The  result  was  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion  expressed  by  experts 
who  looked  on  that  in  a  gentler  wind  the  ship  would  have  been  under 
perfect  control.  M.  Griffard  himself  shared  this  belief,  and  at  once 
sought  to  repeat  his  experiments  with  an  improved  engine.  The 
sequel  is  desperately  sad.  Ere  his  new  craft  was  ready  the  great 
mechanician  was  stricken  with  blindness. 

But  a  very  creditable  attempt  with  a  flying  machine  was  made  at 
this  time  by  aid  of  other  force  than  that  of  steam.  The  experimenter 
was  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  whose  enthusiastic  love  for  aeronautics  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  brilliant  ballooning  exploits,  in  which  he 
himself  had  shared,  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  siege  ended,  De 
Lome  having  constructed  an  air-ship  of  proportionate  size,  took  on 
board  a  crew  of  fourteen  men,  who  were  to  work  it  in  relays  by  mere 
manual  labour. 

The  trials  with  this  craft,  which  were  entirely  without  mishap, 
went  to  show  that  the  ship,  while  satisfactorily  answering  the  helm, 
was  capable  of  a  speed  of  some  six  miles  an  hour.  But  M.  de  Lome 
had  introduced  another  all-important  feature.  Eecognising  that  so 
slender  a  machine  as  a  balloon  driven  against  the  wind  was  liable  to 
lose  the  peculiar  shape  which  was  considered  essential  to  its  success, 
he  devised  within  the  balloon  an  internal  ballonette,  capable  of  being 
either  inflated  or  discharged,  by  which  means  the  exterior  envelope 
could  always  be  kept  distended.  With  quite  equal  success  two  other 
French  aeronauts,  the  brothers  Tissandier,  now  constructed  a  balloon 
of  the  elongated  type,  which  though  far  smaller  was  fully  as  efficient 
as  its  predecessors.  The  secret  of  this  lay  in  a  new  invention  which 
by  this  time  had  been  sufficiently  perfected  and  lay  ready  to  hand. 
This  was  an  electric  motor  of  considerable  power,  placed  in  circuit 
with  a  battery  of  bichromate  cells. 

Everything  now  pointed  to  the  probability  of  fresh  conquests 
being  shortly  won ;  and  in  due  time,  though  no  less  than  eighteen 
years  ago,  two  French  officers  achieved  a  triumph  which,  after  duly 
considering  the  inferior  means  at  their  disposal,  will  fully  rank  with, 
even  if  it  will  not  be  reckoned  to  excel,  the  splendid  attempts  which 
have  recently  put  out  of  mind  former  achievements  won  against 
greater  odds.  Captains  Kenard  and  Krebs  in  the  year  1884,  applying 
an  electric  motor  to  a  fish-shaped  balloon,  succeeded  at  their  first 
public  trial  in  making  an  aerial  outward  journey  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Chalais  Meudon,  when  wheeling  round  and  easily  beating 
back  against  a  light  breeze  they  practically  arrived  at  their  starting 
point.  The  maximum  speed  attained  during  this  trial  trip  was  twelve 
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miles  an  hour.  Equal  success  attended  subsequent  trials,  and  on  a 
iinal  occasion  the  same  vessel,  after  having  performed  a  variety  of 
aerial  evolutions  extending  over  thirty-five  minutes,  returned  once 
more  to  its  starting  point. 

In  the  next  decade  the  navigable  balloon  was  put  to  crucial  tests, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trials  being  that  of  Count 
Zeppelin,  who  constructed  an  air-ship,  cigar-shaped,  of  mammoth 
size,  measuring  upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sub- 
divided into  numerous  compartments  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  gas  collecting  at  either  of  the  ends.  Steering  apparatus  was 
placed  both  fore  and  aft,  and  power  was  obtained  from  two  motor 
engines  driving  propellers  at  a  thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  In 
its  first  trial  the  monster  vessel  showed  little  capacity  for  battling 
with  the  wind,  but  on  a  day  of  comparative  calm  it  remained  aloft 
for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  it  proved  perfectly 
manageable,  making  a  graceful  journey  out  and  home,  and  returning 
close  to  its  point  of  departure. 

The  famous  exploits  of  Santos -Dumont,  being  matter  of  most 
recent  history,  need  be  only  briefly  referred  to.  By  the  time  the 
young  Brazilian  had  achieved  his  chief  triumph,  he  had  experimented 
with  no  fewer  than  six  air-ships,  a  principal  feature  of  which  was  an 
internal  ballonette  inflated  automatically  by  a  ventilator.  In  July 
1901,  Santos-Dumont  made  an  attempt  to  win  the  Deutsch  prize, 
which  stipulated  that  any  competitor  should  start  from  the  grounds 
of  the  Aero  Club  at  Longchamps,  and  wheeling  round  the  Eiffel 
Tower  should  return  to  the  same  grounds  in  half  an  hour.  In  his 
first  attempt  Santos-Dumont  was  behind  time  by  eleven  minutes,  a 
cylinder  having  broken  down.  In  the  month  following  another 
attempt  was  made,  and  the  outward  journey  accomplished  with 
twenty-five  minutes  to  the  good,  but  in  those  fateful  minutes  the 
wind  played  havoc,  and  the  balloon  was  crippled,  and  finally  fouling 
a,  chimney,  lodged  the  voyager  high  up  against  a  blank  wall,  whence 
he  had  to  be  rescued  by  firemen.  Other  attempts  followed,  the  last 
being  one  of  special  interest.  The  first  half  of  the  journey  occupied 
nine  minutes  only,  but  after  rounding  the  tower  the  wind  was  adverse, 
and  the  propeller  became  deranged.  On  this,  Santos-Dumont,  crawl- 
ing along  the  framework,  succeeded  in  restarting  the  motor,  from 
which  point  the  return  journey  was  accomplished  in  eight  minutes, 
and  the  race  at  the  time  declared  lofet  by  forty  seconds  only. 

One  other  attempt,  alike  glorious  and  unhappy,  made  with  a 
navigable  balloon,  must  be  looked  at,  and  our  review  of  the  balloon 
air-ship  may  be  considered  sufficiently  dealt  with.  In  the  summer 
of  1896,  M.  Andree  sailed  northwards,  taking  with  him  a  balloon 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  being  steered  over  the  North 
Pole  in  a  favourable  wind.  Selecting  Dane's  Island  as  a  convenient 
place,  he  made  needful  preparation,  and  waited  for  the  wind,  which 
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that  season  never  came  until  it  was  high  time  to  fly  south  to  avoid 
the  winter.  The  next  summer  the  same  tactics  were  again  followed, 
and  again  the  adventurer  waited  long  for  a  wind.  Three  weeks  were 
wasted,  during  which  the  balloon,  already  inflated,  was  losing  buoy- 
ancy, and  Andree  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  committing  himself  in 
the  end  to  a  wind  which  was  not  wholly  favourable.  The  start  was 
made  on  the  llth  of  July,  and  of  what  followed  little  is  known.  A 
few  messages  cast  out  by  the  voyagers  were  subsequently  picked  up, 
and  we  may  at  least  assume  that  the  hazardous  aerial  journey  proved  the 
longest  of  all  on  record,  for  at  the  end  of  forty- eight  hours  the  balloon 
was  described  as  still  travelling  well.  In  the  famous  though  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  Count  de  la  Vaulx  to  cross  the  Mediterranean 
recently,  the  voyage,  which  was  considered  phenomenal  in  length, 
lasted  little  over  forty-one  hours. 

As  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  mere  mechanical  flight,  there 
have  been  many  theorisers. 

Helmholtz  argues  that  on  the  showing  of  mathematical  analysis  the 
size  of  a  bird  must  have  a  limit,  unless  muscles  can  be  so  developed 
that  for  the  same  mass  they  shall  perform  more  work.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  in  larger  birds  capable  of  the  greatest  performances 
we  find  flesh-eaters.  It  is,  he  says,  therefore  probable  that  in  the 
model  of  the  great  vulture  Nature  has  reached  her  limit ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered  likely  that  man,  even  by  means  of  the  most 
ingenious  wing-like  mechanism  that  must  be  moved  by  his  own 
muscles,  will  ever  possess  the  strength  needed  to  raise  his  own  weight 
in  the  air  and  continue  there. 

f  In  this  conclusion  every  reasonable  mechanician  must  have  fully 
concurred,  yet  dating  back  from  quite  the  early  days  of  practical 
aeronautics,  a  rival  school  to  that  of  the  balloonists  arose,  asserting 
that  as  birds  are  heavier  than  air,  so  the  air  locomotive  of  the  future 
would  have  to  be  a  machine  itself  heavier  than  air,  but  capable  of 
being  navigated  by  a  motor  yet  to  be  discovered  which  would  develop 
proportionate  power.  The  problem  in  the  simplest  and  most  hopeful 
form  was  that  of  simulating  the  soaring  flight  of  birds  already 
referred  to,  for  here  was  a  case  of  flight  involving  apparently  the 
expenditure  of  extremely  little  power,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
yet,  too,  a  case  where  the  weight  of  ithe  flyer  was  greater  beyond  all 
comparison  than  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  the  medium  displaced. 
To  the  eye  of  the  distant  observer  the  soaring  bird  appears  to  float 
in  air  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ship  floats  in  water ;  and  yet, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  bird's  specific  gravity  is  nearly  a  thousand 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  air,  '  far  greater  in  proportion  than  that 
of  a  ship  of  solid  lead  or  gold  would  be  to  water.' 

An  all-important  fact,  however,  has  to  be  conceded  with  regard 
to  even  the  best  examples  of  the  soaring  bird.  It  would  seem  that 
to  maintain  anything  like  an  even  and  direct  horizontal  sailing 
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flight,  a  wind  of  some  considerable  force  is  essential.  With  a  light 
wind  a  soaring  motion  in  a  direct  line  amounts  only  to  a  gradual 
slanting  descent  towards  the  earth.  In  such  conditions  it  is  asserted 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  bird  can  maintain  or  increase  its 
elevation  (without  apparent  flapping)  is  by  soaring  in  spirals.  In 
attempting  the  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by  the  soaring  bird, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  by  special  natural  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances and  by  sheer  habit  and  practice  the  bird  can  perform  a 
marvellous  feat  of  balancing.  It  is  moreover  plausibly  suggested 
that  the  bird  may  derive  certain  advantage  from  the  complex  air 
streams  varying  in  speed  and  direction  which  assert  themselves  aloft, 
as  also  from  actual  ascending  currents  which  may  be  very  generally  in 
evidence.  With  greater  force  it  has  been  argued  that  a  thin  flat  or 
somewhat  hollowed  surface  travelling  swiftly  and  horizontally  by  an 
initial  impulse,  and  keeping  its  edge  in  the  direction  of  its  flight, 
may  subside  towards  the  earth  much  more  slowly  than  might  be 
imagined.  Indeed,  experiment  has  gone  to  show  that  this  is  actually 
the  case,  and  that  the  time  occupied  in  descent  is  vastly  increased 
by  an  increase  of  speed.  Let  us  regard  the  matter  more  closely.  It 
is  a  familiar  statement,  illustrating  one  of  the  laws  of  motion,  that  if 
a  cannon  shot  were  fired  horizontally  across  a  level  plane,  and  at  the 
moment  of  its  discharge  another  shot  were  simply  let  fall  from  the 
muzzle,  then  both  shots  would  reach  the  earth  at  the  same 
time. 

But  the  question  arises,  what  would  be  the  case  if  the  two  bodies 
experimented  with,  instead  of  being  spherical,  were  thin  plates  with 
their  surfaces  kept  horizontal,  or,  in  other  words,  aero-planes  ?  Would 
they  in  this  case  also  reach  the  earth  in  the  same  time  ?  To  this 
question  trial  seems  to  have  given  no  uncertain  answer  ;  and  it  is 
positively  asserted  that  aero -planes  travelling  at  speed  in  this  manner 
will  be  retarded  in  their  fall  to  earth,  and  greatly  more  so  in  propor- 
tion to  their  velocity. 

Sir  H.  Maxim's  discussion  of  the  behaviour  of  aero-planes  moving 
at  speed  through  the  air  is  worthy  of  the  closest  consideration.  •*  If/ 
he  says,  *  we  should  arrange  a  dozen  aero-planes,  each  a  foot  wide,  in 
the  air,  one  directly  behind  the  other,  we  should  find  that  the  for- 
ward aero-plane  lifted  a  great  deal  more  tjian  the  one  next  to  it, 
while  the  last  of  the  series  would  lift  very  little  indeed.  The  first 
aero-plane  is  continually  striking  new  air,  the  inertia  of  which  has 
not  been  destroyed,  and  in  order  to  produce  a  lifting  effect  it 
throws  the  air  downwards ;  consequently  all  the  aero-planes  which 
succeed  it  are  riding  on  air  the  inertia  of  which  has  already  been 
disturbed ;  in  other  words,  the  air  is  travelling  downwards,  and  the 
lifting  effect  becomes  greatly  reduced.  So  with  large  aero-planes  the 
front  edge  practically  does  all  the  lifting;  and  the  only  way  to 
obviate  this  is  to  make  the  aero-plane  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  so  that 
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the  angle  is  always  increasing,  which  however  again  increases  the 
amount  of  power  required.' 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the 
true  mode  of  a  bird's  soaring  flight  still  remains  a  mystery.  Never- 
theless certain  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  accomplish  what 
may  best  be  termed  a  gliding  flight  deserve  attention.  Foremost 
amongst  those  who  in  recent  years  have  experimented  in  this  direc- 
tion must  be  mentioned  Otto  Lilienthal.  This  expert  mechanician, 
foreseeing  that  any  effort  to  sail  on  the  back  of  a  strong  wind, 
though  theoretically  possible,  would  in  practice  be  attended  with  too 
much  uncertainty  and  danger,  devoted  years  of  assiduous  labour  to 
the  simpler  task  of  merely  gliding  downwards  in  still  air  upon  a 
slightly  inclined  path.  Yet  even  so  he  is  in  the  end  compelled  to 
admit  that  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air  itself  permanent 
stability  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  constant  and  arbitrary  correction 
of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  a  fact  which  he  is  assured  is 
performed  by  birds  in  virtue  of  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  form  of  their 
wings  to  any  aerial  motion.  The  apparatus  used,  which  weighed  forty- 
five  pounds,  somewhat  resembled  the  spread  wings  of  a  bat,  its  frame 
being  of  willow  covered  with  sheeting,  and  the  entire  area  measuring 
1 50  square  feet.  With  this  apparatus,  starting  from  a  tower  thirty-five 
feet  high,  it  was  possible  to  glide  over  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  at 
an  angle  of  descent  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  Eventually  this 
mode  of  flight  cost  the  bold  inventor  his  life. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Percy  S.  Pilcher,  an  engineer,  originally 
trained  in  the  Navy,  took  up  soaring  experiments  at  the  point  at 
which  Lilienthal  had  left  them.  Modifying  the  apparatus  to  suit  his 
own  method,  Mr.  Pilcher  adopted  the  device  of  rising  off  the  ground 
by  being  rapidly  towed  with  a  line  against  the  wind.  And  when 
conditions  were  favourable  his  efforts  were  attended  with  much 
success.  In  a  very  few  years,  however,  this  experimenter  met  his 
death  while  manipulating  his  machine  in  squally  weather.  His 
method  of  attempted  flight  has  been  since  pursued,  more  particularly 
in  America,  with  a  greater  measure  of  success. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  true  flying  machine,  properly  so  called, 
and  heavier  than  air,  evolved  itself  from  small  models  which  self- 
contained  were  caused  more  or  less  successfully  to  flit  about  a  lecture 
room.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  due  to  M.  Penaud,  and  is 
probably  the  best  known  as  also  the  most  efficient.  Nevertheless 
it  is  simply  a  rubber- driven  toy,  capable  at  best  of  maintaining  itself 
in  the  air  but  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  calculations  based  on 
its  performance  went  to  show  that  the  power  demanded  for  free 
flight  would  be  much  in  excess  of  that  which  theory  had  indicated. 

Professor  Langley  in  exhaustive  experiments,  carried  on  through 
many  years,  constructed  many  modifications  of  the  above-mentioned 
models.  He  also  built  a  *  whirling  table '  of  large  size,  driven  by 
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steam,  by  means  of  which  he  could  test  the  behaviour  of  the  various 
wings  and  propellers  which  he  designed.  Experimenting  with  stuffed 
birds  of  the  albatross  type,  he  found  that  these  could  not  be  made  to 
soar  except  at  a  speed  vastly  greater  than  any  practised  by  the  birds 
in  life,  and  that,  given  a  certain  sustaining  surface,  no  flying  model 
could  carry  anything  like  the  weight  which  Nature  does  without  a 
much  greater  power  than  she  employs.  The  limit  of  possibility  was 
formulated  in  the  statement  that  the  best  engine  which  could  be 
built  at  that  time — 1891 — applied  to  best  advantage,  might  sustain 
200  pounds  in  the  air  at  a  horizontal  velocity  of  about  sixty  feet 
per  second. 

Professor  Langley  eventually  constructed  a  model  measuring 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  end  to  end  of  the  sustaining  surface, 
the  weight  with  fuel  and  water  being  about  thirty  pounds,  and  the 
engine  having  an  efficiency  of  one  horse-power.  Being  started  with 
due  initial  velocity  this  machine  continued  to  fly  for  nearly  two 
minutes,  during  which  it  travelled  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  quietly 
settled  to  earth.  One  of  the  most  important  of  Professor  Langley's 
deductions  was  that,  *  whereas  in  land  or  marine  transport  increased 
speed  is  maintained  only  by  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  power 
within  the  limits  of  experiment,  in  aerial  horizontal  transport 
the  higher  speeds  are  more  economical  of  power  than  the  lower 
ones.' 

In  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Langley's 
experiments  were  made,  the  introduction  of  the  petrol  engine  has 
opened  up  increased  possibilities  for  the  flying  machine,  and  in  view 
of  these  possibilities  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  states  the  case  at  the  present 
time  thus :  *  It  is  quite  true  that  a  bird  can  develop  a  great  deal 
more  energy  from  a  pound  of  carbon  consumed  than  it  is  possible  to 
develop  with  any  artificial  motor ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  has 
not  yet  developed  a  bird  that  can  feed  on  petroleum,  and  petroleum 
carries  much  more  energy  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  any  food 
on  which  it  is  possible  for  a  bird  to  feed.  Petroleum  motors  have 
already  been  developed  which  are  sufficiently  light  to  propel  machines 
which  fly  after  the  manner  of  a  bird,  and  we  shall  fly  whenever  we 
ascertain  how  this  power  may  be  advantageously  employed/ 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim's  initial  experiments  were  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  of  Professor  Langley,  but  with  larger  apparatus.  His  whirling 
machine,  consisting  of  a  long  arm,  described  a  circle  two  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  and  at  the  end  of  this  arm  was  attached  a  cigar- 
shaped  model  driven  by  a  screw,  and  adapted  to  carry  aero-planes  of 
any  description  and  in  any  manner  desired.  The  experiments  went 
to  show  that  one  horse-power  sufficed  to  carry  a  weight  of  133  pounds 
if  a  speed  of  some  forty  miles  an  hour  were  maintained.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  kite  as  in  effect  a  true  aero-plane  flying 
machine,  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maxim  compares  the  work  of  his  apparatus 
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to  the  action  of  a  kite.  He  asserts  that  the  downward  pull  of  the 
string  in  a  well-flown  kite  is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  the  pull 
against  the  wind.  In  his  own  apparatus  he  was  able  to  make  the 
upward  lift,  which  would  correspond  to  the  vertical  strain  on  the 
kite  string,  as  much  as  fourteen  times  as  great  as  the  thrust  against 
the  wind  ;  and  he  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
simple  matter  to  make  a  flying  machine  on  the  aero-plane  system, 
provided  we  were  able  to  produce  on  a  large  scale  the  same  amount 
of  lift  in  proportion  to  the  thrust  that  we  are  able  to  produce  in  a 
small  experimental  apparatus. 

To  put  his  conclusions  to  a  practical  and  adequate  test  Sir  H. 
S.  Maxim  constructed  a  mammoth  flying  machine,  the  weight  of 
which  was  no  less  than  7,500  pounds,  the  screw  propellers  being  nearly 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  each  with  two  blades,  while  the  engines 
were  capable  of  being  run  up  to  360  horse-power.  The  entire 
machine  was  mounted  on  an  inner  railway  track  of  nine  feet  and  an 
outer  track  of  thirty-five  feet  gauge,  while  above  there  was  a  '  reversed 
rail '  along  which  the  machine  would  begin  to  run  so  soon  as  with 
increase  of  speed  it  commenced  to  lift  itself  off  the  lower  track.  In 
one  of  the  latest  experiments  it  was  found  that  when  a  speed  of 
forty-two  miles  an  hour  was  attained  all  the  wheels  were  running  on  the 
upper  track,  and  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction  *to  those  on  the 
lower  track.  However,  after  running  about  a  thousand  feet  an  axle 
doubled  up,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  upper  track  broke 
away,  and  the  machine  becoming  liberated  floated  in  the  air,  giving 
those  on  board  the  sensation  of  '  being  in  a  boat/ 

The  experiment  proved  conclusively  to  the  inventor  that  a 
machine  could  be  made  on  a  large  scale  in  which  the  lifting  effect 
was  considerably  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  machine,  and  this, 
too,  when  a  steam  engine  was  the  motor.  When  therefore,  in  the 
years  shortly  following,  the  steam  engine  was  for  the  purposes  of 
locomotion  superseded  by  the  lighter  and  more  suitable  petrol 
engine,  the  construction  of  a  navigable  air-ship  became  vastly  more 
practicable.  Still,  in  Sir  H.  S.  Maxim's  opinion,  lately  expressed, 
'  those  who  seek  to  navigate  the  air  by  machines  lighter  than  the 
air  have  come  practically  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  while  on  the 
other  hand  those  who  seek  to  navigate  the  air  with  machines 
heavier  than  the  air  have  not  even  made  a  start  as  yet,  and  the 
possibilities  before  them  are  very  great  indeed.5 

These  possibilities  must,  then,  in  this  view  rest  now  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  He  must  and  surely  can  build 
the  ship  of  such  strength  that  some  essential  part  does  not  at  the 
critical  moment  break  down  or  carry  away.  He  may  have  yet 
further  to  improve  his  motive  power,  and  here  again  we  do  not  doubt 
his  skill. 
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Nor,  indeed,  need  our  anticipations  of  the  future  end  here.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  but  a  little  while  shall  pass  and  we 
shall  have  more  perfect  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  tides  and 
currents  in  the  ocean  of  air,  and  when  that  day  shall  have  come  the 
true  problem  of  the  air-ship  will  be  surely  solved. 

JOHN  M.  BACON. 
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HAFIZ 

IF  any  one  ever  followed  to  the  full  the  advice  of  Alcseus,  '  Moisten 
your  lungs  with  wine/  if  any  one  ever  thoroughly  agreed  with 
Mimnermus  in  thinking,  as  Horace  represents  that  bard  of  Colophon 
to  have  thought,  on  the  subject  of  human  pleasure,  Hafiz  was  surely 
he.  His  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  lyric  lays,  and  may  hold  it 
truth  with  him  who  sings 

Raro  rnoribus  exprimet  Catonem 
Quisquis  versibus  exprimit  Catullum, 

was,  like  that  of  the  singer  of  Teos,  nothing  but  a  long  libation  to 
the  Muses,  to  Bacchus,  and  to  Love.  '  In  this  world  of  illusion/  he 
sings,  '  lay  hold  of  naught  but  the  wine-cup ;  in  this  chamber  of 
child's  play,  play  at  nothing  but  love.' 1  Nor  does  there  appear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  his  songs 
were  rather  the  dreams  of  his  imagination  than  his  actual  history. 
It  is,  however,  not  with  his  private  character,  but  with  his  Divan  of 
Ghazals,  that  the  present  article  is  chiefly  concerned,  a  Diwan 
which,  whatever  mystic  allusions  may  be  detected  in  it  by  deep 
searching  meditation,  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  animated  and 
inspired  solely  by  careless  gaiety  and  voluptuous  indifference.  Little 
known  except  as  a  name  in  Western  lands,  Hafiz  is  distinguished 
among  the  legion  of  poets  of  the  East  by  the  elegant  conciseness  of 
his  diction  and  the  passionate  intensity  of  his  ideas. 

Such  incidents  as  enterprising  biographers  have  offered  us  in 
their  lives  of  Hafiz,  generally  compiled,  like  most  other  lives,  from 
authentic  and  '  reliable '  sources,  are  few,  uninteresting,  and  uncer- 
tain. About  the  private  actions  of  men  who  have  attained  eminence, 
public  curiosity  is  wont  to  demand  enlightenment,  and  many  there 
are  to  supply  this  demand  among  those  who  make  their  daily 
bread  by  answering  the  calls  of  a  passion  which  Eobert  Hall  con- 
sidered the  curse  of  Cain  and  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  a  certain  sign  of  a  generous  and  elevated  mind. 

Muhammad  Shamsu  'd  din  is  the  proper  name  of  him  to  whom 
the  Persians,  after  their  manner,  have  given  the  agnomen  or  nickname 

1  B.  S.  E.  298.     The  quotations  are  from  the  Brockhaus-Sudi  Edition. 
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of  Hafiz,  or  Keeper.2  This  term  signifies  one  who  knows  by  heart 
the  whole  of  the  Kuran,  or  else  a  perfect  poet  who  has  composed  a 
series  of  poems  in  classes,  called  a  Diwan. 

Of  the  Hafiz  par  excellence  as  little  is  known  of  the  private  life 
as  of  that  of  Shakspere.  He  lived  during  the  Muzaffarun  dynasty, 
but  even  the  date  of  his  birth  lies  hid  in  darkness.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  date  of  his  death  is  given  with  equal  confidence  by 
various  biographers  as  1374,  1379,  1388,  and  1391.  But,  as  it  seems 
obvious  that  a  man  can  die  but  once,  three  of  these  dates,  if  not  all, 
are  plainly  incorrect.  It  were  well,  however,  for  that  mind  which 
cannot  endure  the  suspense  of  doubt  to  attach  itself  to  the  third  of 
them,  which  is  that  represented  on  his  tomb  in  a  portion  of  a  neat 
Tarikh,  or  Chronogram,  to  the  following  purpose  :  *  Khwaja  (or  Cogia, 
to  use  a  title  more  familiar  to  English  ears)  Hafiz,  the  lamp  of  the 
people  of  intelligence,  the  candle  from  the  light  of  revelation,  had 
his  habitation  in  the  dust  of  Musalla ;  one  of  the  dust  of  Musalla 
find  his  date.'  The  letters  of  '  dust  of  Musallah '  in  the  original, 
when  added  together  according  to  their  numerical  value,  give  791,  a 
year  of  the  Hegira,  or  Muhammadan  era,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Christian  year  1388.  Yet  the  proverb  menteur  comme  une  6pitaphe 
is  quite  as  true  in  Persia  as  in  Paris. 

One  authority  says  he  studied  in  his  youth  jurisprudence,  of  which 
subject,  however,  little  trace  is  discoverable  in  his  Diwan ;  and  another 
that  the  spring  of  his  life  was  passed,  as  indeed  seems  very  probable, 
in  luxurious  indolence  amid  the  roses  and  nightingales  of  Musalla — 
indolence  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  such  fits  of  lyric  song  as 
soon  procured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  '  the  Sugar-lipped.'  He  was 
loth  to  leave  his  native  town  of  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis,  though  invited  to  the  Court 
of  many  an  Eastern  Msecenas.  Shiraz,  he  says,  is  '  a  quarry  of  ruby 
lips,  a  mine  of  loveliness ; ' 3  an  *  admirable  heart-robber  issues  in 
petulant  pomp  out  of  the  door  of  every  house  in  it ; ' 4  and  '  he  who 
gives  up  his  corner  of  contentment  for  the  riches  of  the  universe 
sells  at  a  paltry  price  Egyptian  Yusuf,'  5  an  allusion  to  the  few 
dirham  or  sixpences  given  for  the  worthy  patriarch  Joseph  in  the 
Kuran. 

The  Shahs  Mansur  and  Shuja  were  his  especial  patrons.  This 
latter  monarch,  who  disagreed  with  the  mother  of  Lemuel  in  the 
matter  of  the  propriety  of  princes  drinking  strong  drink,  and  loved  to 
look  upon  the  wine,  whether  it  gave  its  colour  aright  in  the  cup  or 
not,  relaxed  during  his  reign  the  penalties  of  intoxication,  and 
relieved  the  muhtasib  or  police  officer  of  much  trouble.  Accordingly 
Hafiz  considers  Shuja  as  inspired  by  the  angel  Grabriel.  But  lament- 

2  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Li  van,™  in  Ghazal  343. 

3  424.  4  467.  5  524. 
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able  results  followed  this  license  in  the  liquor  law.  No  less  a  person 
than  a  high-priest  was  on  a  day  carried  home  pick-a-back  from  the 
tavern  drunk  and  utterly  incapable.6  This  religious  man  had  un- 
wisely rested  too  long  in  what  Hafiz  calls  the  'watering-place  of 
destiny,'  the  common  inn  where  men  may  refresh  them  with  wine  on 
their  way  to  another  world. 

The  Sultan,  Ahmad  Ilkhani,  asked  him  to  come  to  the  metropolis 
of  his  empire  at  Baghdad,  but  among  Hafiz's  works  is  an  ode  in 
which  he  declines  the  honour  with  expressions  of  Oriental  gratitude. 
He  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  ruby  lips  of  Shiraz,  to  leave  that 
mine  of  loveliness ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  wound  of  the  recollection  of  the 
evil  ways  and  wicked  meanness  of  Yahya,  the  Shah  of  Yazd,  was  not 
yet  thoroughly  healed. 

This  monarch,  after  inviting  him  to  the  banquet,  seems  to  have 
sent  him  empty  away,  and  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  con- 
trasts his  niggardly  conduct  with  the  noble  liberality  of  the  Shah  of 
Hurmuz,  on  the  Persian  Grulf.  *  The  Shah  of  Hurmuz,  whom  I  did 
not  see,  without  a  word  of  mine  did  me  a  hundred  favours  ;  the  Shah 
of  Yazd,  whom  I  did  see,  and  praised  him  too,  gave  me  nothing.' 7 
After  which  he  consoles  himself  thus  laconically  :  '  Such  are  the 
ways  of  Shahs ;  do  not  you,  0  Hafiz,  fret.'  So  from  Yahya,  Hafiz's 
graces  returned  home  to  him  indignant  with  naked  feet,  flouting 
him  because  they  had  gone  on  a  fruitless  journey,  like  the  poems  of 
Theocritus  returned  to  that  unhappy  Syracusan  bard.  Monarchs  in 
his  age,  as  in  that  of  Hafiz,  seem  generally  to  have  been  more 
anxious  to  accumulate  money  than  to  be  celebrated  for  illustrious 
deeds.  They  said, '  The  knee  is  nearer  than  the  shin,'  and,  *  Providence 
will  take  charge  of  poets.'  A  Hurmuz  and  a  Hiero  are  equally  rare. 

On  another  occasion  Bahmani  invited  him  to  Southern  India, 
sending  to  him,  unlike  the  King  of  China  to  Cervantes  in  his  preface 
to  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  a  sum  of  money  for  his  ayuda  de 
costa.  Hafiz  began  his  voyage,  but  the  horrors  of  the  ocean  made 
him  irresolute,  and  finally,  instead  of  going  on  to  the  Dekhan,  he 
returned  as  fast  as  he  well  might  to  Shiraz.  The  desire  to  '  fly  from 
the  press,'  the  affection  for  the  fallentis  semita  vitce,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Hafiz,  is  often  found  in  those  who  suffer  from  sea-sick- 
ness and  have  little  money  to  spend  in  foreign  travel.  But  Hafiz 
certainly  had  no  ambition,  and  was  well  content  with  his  life  of  a 
philosophic  voluptuary  by  the  gardens  of  Musalla  and  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  of  Eucnabad.8  A  pretty  anecdote  is  told  of  him 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Tartar,  lame  Timour,  or  Tamerlane, 
who,  after  overthrowing  the  Muzaffarun  dynasty,  took  the  town  of 
Shiraz,  and,  calling  the  old  poet  before  him,  asked  him  what  he  meant 

6  327.  7  577. 

8  '  The  breath  of  the  earth  of  Musalla  and  the  water  of  Kucnabad  will  not  allow 
me  to  roam  to  remote  lands.' — 199. 
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by  offering  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  the  conqueror's  hereditary 
domains,  and  the  former  the  chosen  seat  of  his  empire,  for  a  black 
raole.  Now  Hafiz  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  this  indiscretion  in  one 
of  his  poems,  wherein  he  says  he  would  give  both  those  cities  in 
exchange  for  the  said  black  mole  in  the  face  of  an  object  of  his 
admiration  at  Shiraz,  if  the  object  would  '  bear  his  heart  in  its  hand  * 
—that  is  to  say,  would  countenance  his  courtship.  It  must  be 
understood  that  in  Persia  a  mole,  a  black  mole  especially,  compared 
to  the  grain  in  the  net  which  catches  the  bird,  is  held  deserving  of 
the  highest  panegyric,  and  one  very  frequently  meets  with  it  in 
Persian  love-songs.  And  not  so  long  ago,  in  our  own  enlightened 
land,  a  patch  of  sticking-plaster  on  the  face,  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
mole,  was  held  by  all  properly  educated  persons  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  work  of  the  Creator.  Quoth  Hafiz,  in  reply  to  Timour, 
kissing  the  earth  with  due  obeisance  :  '  Lord  of  the  Universe,  it  is  a 
mistake ;  what  I  wrote  was  not  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  but  two 
lonbons  of  Bokhara.'  The  phrases  are  something  similar  in  Persian. 
Another  reply,  according  to  another  biographer,  was  :  '  Sire  !  how  can 
my  gifts  hurt  you?'  intimating  that  poets  had  a  license  of  being 
generous  out  of  their  vast  non-existent  stock,  since  it  has  been 
accorded  to  them  to  feign  whatever  they  will.  Yet  a  third  answer, 
by  a  third  biographer,  was  :  '  I  confess  I  gave  them,  and  it  is  by 
such  culpable  extravagance  that  I  am  now  so  exceedingly  poor/ 
This  variety  of  reply  would  cast  some  doubt  on  the  tale,  were  not  all 
doubt  precluded  by  the  consideration  that,  supposing  the  date  on 
Hafiz's  sepulchre  to  be  correct,  Timour  never  entered  Shiraz  till  five 
years  after  the  poet's  death. 

It  seems  sufficiently  likely  that,  however  loosely  Hafiz  may  have 
lived,  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Tired  with  the  vanities  of 
this  world,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  them,  he  probably 
became  a  Sufi,  a  high  order  of  mullah,  dervish,  or  Muhammadan 
laonk,  and  abandoned  luxury  for  austerity  in  his  old  age.  Then  it 
was  that  he  chanted  the  unity  of  Grod  in  place  of  the  charms  of  the 
goblet,  and  praised  Muhammad  in  place  of  the  maidens  of  Musalla. 
In  several  of  his  poems  Sufistic  doctrines  are  clearly  discernible. 
The  Sufis  form  a  widespread  sect,  whose  tenets  nearly  approach  the 
Pantheism  of  the  Vedanta  school  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Greece.  A  Sufi  conceives  that  souls  differ  in  degree, 
but  not  in  kind,  from  the  divine  soul,  of  which  they  are  particles, 
from  which  they  are  exiled  on  earth,  and  into  which  they  will 
1:  e  all  ultimately  absorbed  in  heaven.  He  holds  that  the  beauties 
of  nature  are  but  as  images  in  a  mirror  of  divine  beauty,  which  is 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually  perfect ;  that  nothing  really 
exists  but  mind,  that  the  whole  wide  world  is  but  a  nigar-istan  or 
picture  gallery,  and  that  an  express  contract  was  entered  into  on  the 
clay  of  creation,  by  which  the  particular  souls  are  bound  to  the 
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universal  soul.  There  are  evidences  in  Hafiz's  odes  of  agreement 
with  these  transcendental  speculations  of  the  Sufis;  but  the 
Epicurean  poet  was  certainly  no  advocate  of  the  austere  penance 
which  these  ascetic  ministers  of  religion  imposed,  and  always  hated 
their  hypocrisy. 

1  The  Sufi/  he  says  in  one  of  his  Grhazals,9  many  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  bitter  satire  of  these  devotees — '  the  Sufi  is  a 
bungling  sorcerer.'  '  The  Sufi  has  short  sleeves  but  long  fingers ' 10 — 
the  idiomatic  expression  '  long-fingered '  has  the  same  meaning  in 
Persian  as  in  English.  In  the  same  Grhazal  he  says  : 

O  partridge,  elegantly  walking !  this  it  behoveth  you  ; 

Be  not  you  deceived  when  a  devout  cat  performs  his  devotions. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  '  devout  cat '  is  the  Sufi,  and  the 
partridge  his  innocent  victim.  The  Grhazal  ends  excellently  well : 

To-morrow  when  the  Court  of  Truth  shall  be  opened, 

His  walk,  who  has  worked  deceit,11  shall  be  covered  with  confusion. 

Referring  to  the  vaunting  vanity  of  the  Persian  hierarchy,  he  sings  : 

In  my  street  is  bought  nothing  but  broken-heartedness  ; 
The  bazaar  of  self-sale  is  on  that  other  side 12 — 

that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  priests. 

*  Whatever  is,  is  right '  was  the  poetical  opinion  of  Pope,  and  the 

Persian  pir,  or  religious  old  man,  agreed  with  him ;  not  so  the  ironical 

Hafiz. 

My  Pir  said, '  There  is  no  sin  in  the  pen  of  the  Creator/ 
Bless  that  Pir !  Sin  is  hidden  before  his  pure  eyes.13 

Hafiz  enjoyed  the  present  without  lamenting  the  past  or  speculating 
on  the  future.  By  day  he  sang  summer  songs,  and  by  night  must 
often  have  watched  from  the  house-top  the  moon  and  stars,  which 
are  resplendent  in  his  rhymes.  He  suffered  little  to  disturb  that 
pleasurable  inactivity  of  studious  retirement  so  congenial  to  the  poet's 
growth.  It  is  indeed  said  that  he  was  married,  but  the  assertion 
rests  solely  on  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  a  single  ode,14  and  that 
he  had  a  son  who  died  early,  which  is  supported  on  similar  founda- 
tion.15 Public  honours  were  not,  as  we  have  seen,  able  to  seduce 
him  from  his  loves.  No  clerk  of  Oxenford  either  was  he,  preferring 
Aristotle's  volumes  to  fiddle  and  psaltery ;  he  is  quite  ready,  he  tells 
us,  to  barter  knowledge  for  music.  For  perfumes  he  had  more  than 
-a  Grreek  love;  most  of  his  rhymes  are  redolent  of  them,  and  not 

9  123.  10  This  is  a  favourite  idea ;  it  occurs  in  other  odes,  as  in  492. 

11  Of  himself  he  says:  'The  paint  of  imposture  is  not  upon  me;  I  am  a  red  lion 
and  a  black  serpent'  (418). 

12  35.  13  237.  "  227.  I5  117,  598,  606. 
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seldom  has  he   achieved   the   task  which  Anacreon   esteemed   too 
difficult  for  the  portrait  painter  of  his  mistress  : 


'O  5e  Krjpos  av 

Tpd<f>€  KOI  pvpov  nvfoixras. 

Whether  he  was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  any  one  slender  Alif, 
the  only  letter  which  he  tells  us,  with  a  poet's  license,  he  could 
learn,  any  particular  Salma  or  south  wind,  is  uncertain.  It  is  not 
considered  decent  by  the  poets  of  Iran  to  mention  the  beloved  name 
in  verse  for  all  the  world  to  hear,  after  the  ways  of  the  poets  of  the 
Evening  land.  His  passion,  however,  reduces  him  to  conditions  little 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  a  Western  lover.  If  his  bonnet  be  not 
unhanded,  he  is  '  perpetually  boiling  over  like  a  pot,5  and  if  he  does 
not  deify  his  mistress's  name,  this  fancy-monger  at  least  *  beats,  like 
a  hopeless  fly,  his  head  with  his  hands,  from  very  heartache,  and  the 
milky  smell  of  his  mistress's  sugared  mouth.' 

After  his  death  a  dire  discussion  raged  about  his  being  buried 
with  religious  rites.  The  ah's  of  his  burning  bosom  had,  he  says, 
singed  some  very  holy  persons.16  On  the  side  of  those  who  con- 
sidered him  a  goat  were  quoted  his  many  love-poems  and  parodies  of 
the  Kuran  ;  on  that  of  those  who  took  him  for  a  sheep  a  few  mystic 
hymns  and  meditations.  On  this  occasion  several  severe  things  were 
said  concerning  him.  He  was  a  dissolute  drinker  of  the  forbidden 
juice,  a  licentious  reprobate,  an  abandoned  and  shameless  infidel  ; 
nay,  so  little  sense  of  decency  was  observed  in  these  recriminations 
that  some  were  cruel  and  unjust  enough  to  call  him  a  Christian. 
However,  in  the  end  the  rival  parties  determined  to  settle  their 
dispute  by  a  device  not  infrequent  in  either  Western  or  Eastern 
irresolution.  Eecourse  was  had  to  the  Umu  'I  Fal,  a  kind  of  Sortes 
Virgiliance,  and  the  book  of  the  bard  himself  was  opened  with  a 
needle.  The  lot  fell  on  the  lines  — 

Turn  not  thy  foot  backward  from  the  bier  of  Hafiz  ; 
Albeit  drowned  in  sin,  he  shall  enter  into  Paradise. 

This  was  sufficient.  With  the  religious  mummery  of  his  time, 
Hafiz  was  buried  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  in  a  place  since  known  as 
the  '  abode  of  science,'  or  '  the  thousand  and  one  graves,'  from  the 
numerous  little  hillocks  which  have  risen  about  his  sepulchre  in 
succeeding  ages.  Under  these  mounds  repose  Persia's  rarest  men  of 
genius  ;  most  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
fellows  in  art  -or  science  are  for  ever  at  rest  here  in  this  Eastern 
Santa  Croce,  this  Westminster  Abbey  of  Islam.  Here  too,  each 
under  his  separate  stone,  is  collected  much  honest  folk,  who  sought 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  warmth  of  the  fires  which  were  doubtless 
supposed  to  live  even  in  the  poet's  ashes.  Eound  about  his  tomb 

'6  5. 
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bloom  violets  and  the  earliest  roses  of  the  year,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
over  which  tower  the  tall  cypress  trees  which  he  loved.  Here  too  is 
a  cistern  of  pure  water  for  the  ceremony  of  religious  ablution,  and 
here  a  priest  is  posted  to  read  prayers  and  manipulate  the  Fal.  It 
is  imagined  by  these  ignorant  unbelievers  that  God  will  reveal  the 
future  with  more  goodwill  and  alacrity  to  a  priest  than  to  any  one 
else.  The  priest  accordingly,  after  certain  prefatory  sighs  and  pre- 
paratory purification  and  prayer,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  he  expects  to  receive,  opens  the  Kuran,  and  reads 
aloud  the  oracular  sentence  on  which  the  lot  lights.  If  he  meet 
with  a  positive  command,  it  is  considered  a  favourable  prognostic, 
but  otherwise  if  the  command  be  negative.  Sometimes  the  poems  of 
Hafiz  himself,  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  burial,  are  employed  in  the 
Fal.  When  that  excellent  King,  Nadir  Shah,  was  engaged  in  hostile 
operations  against  the  Afghans,  it  is  related  that  he  performed  a 
ziydrat,  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  poet's  tomb,  and  then  consulted  the 
oracle  of  the  Diwan  about  his  future  operations.  He  opened  the 
book  at  the  following  couplet : — 

By  thy  sweet  song  are  taken,  0  Hafiz,  Irak  and  Fars  (i.e.  Chaldaea  and  Persia) : 
Come,  it  is  now  the  turn  of  Baghdad  and  the  time  for  Tabriz.17 

Animated  by  this  omen,  he  attacked  the  Turks,  and  took  the  doomed 
cities  accordingly. 

The  question  raised  in  Hafiz's  burial  is  still  a  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  several,  and  so  entitled  to  some  consideration.  Was  he  a  righteous 
man  or  not  ?  Are  his  poems  to  be  understood  in  a  plain  and  primary 
or  mystical  and  secondary  sense  ?  He  himself  says — 

The  secret  of  my  love-maddened  heart  is  hid  from  high  and  low,18 

and  probably  foresaw  the  difference  of  opinion  among  his  exegetists. 

Only  the  bird  of  the  morning  (i.e.  nightingale)  knows  the  worth  of  the  mixed 

perfume  of  the  rose. 
Not  every  one  that  reads  a  page  understands  its  meaning.19 

Certain  rhymes,20  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  interpret  in  any  other 
than  a  religious  sense,  were  perhaps,  like  those  of  Donne  and 
La  Fontaine,  the  product  of  his  senility.  He  wished,  it  may  be,  to 
compound  by  these  for  others,  as  Spenser  reformed  the  two  poems 
writ  in  the  greener  times  of  his  youth  on  earthly  and  natural,  by 
two  more  on  celestial,  love  and  beauty.  Many  indeed  of  the  Persian 
poet's  compositions  are  permeated  by  an  undercurrent  of  philosophy, 
but  only  those  to  whom  Beatrice  is  theology  only,  Laura  a  mere 
religious  abstraction,  and  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  a  sermon  in 
disguise,  will  give  Hafiz  credit  for  piety  in  all  his  chameleonic  poems. 

17  57.  18  5.  19  66.  20  168,  222,  510. 
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To  do  so  in  some  cases  would  be  to  suspect  Horace  and  Beranger  of 
ft  latent  sacred  sense. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones  that  Hafiz  peppered  his  songs 
with  righteous  seasoning,  to  avoid  the  ill  report  of  a  rou$.  He 
simply  desired,  says  that  scholar,  by  a  veil  of  mystery  to  impose  on 
the  religious  credulity  of  his  townsfolk,  that  he  might  indulge 
himself  in  his  own  delights  with  greater  freedom.  He  speaks  plainly 
enough  sometimes : 

Now  the  wine  in  this  press  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  metaphor.21 

It  is  as  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any  other  than  the  obvious  sense  in 
^ome  of  his  songs,  as  in  the  *  Canticles  '  or  '  Song  of  Solomon.'  In 
the  latter,  learned  men  have  explained  to  us  that  Solomon  is  Christ, 
and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  Christian  Church,  that  the  vineyard 
keepers  are  clergymen,  and  wine  and  apples  the  graces  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  but  what  other  than  a  literal  meaning  can  be  given  to  Hafiz's 

Set  lip  on  lip,  and  take  in  my  sweet  soul  ? 

Or,  speaking  of  wine — 

That  bitter  good,  which  the  Sufi  calls  the  mother  of  mischief, 
Is  more  desirable  to  me  and  sweeter  than  a  kiss  on  the  cheek ; 

and — 

I  am  drunk  with  the  pure  wine  of  love, 
And  thirst  not  for  Salsabil  and  Kafur. 

Now  Salsabil  and  Kafur  are  fountains  in  Paradise.  He  is  equally 
devoid  of  reverence  when  he  tells  us  in  other  odes  that  the  angle  of 
his  high  altar  is  the  bend  of  an  eyebrow,22  and  compares  the  wine- 
cup  to  Jesus  because  it  raises  the  dead.23  On  the  whole,  if  Hafiz, 
preordained,  as  he  often  declares,24  to  drink  wine  and  to  make  love, 
is  to  be  considered  a  holy  man,  we  must  take  him  with  some  few 
exceptions,  as  the  celebrated  Sheikh  Sunan.  The  worthy  Sunan  was 
a  Sufi  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  sanctity,  but  on  a  day  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  a  gay  lady  of  the  Christian  faith. 
His  sad  tale  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  course  of  true 
love  ran  no  smoother  on  this  occasion  than  on  others ;  the  damsel 
proved  imperious  and  fond  of  drink,  and  the  Sufi  pawned  his  sacred 
garment25  to  get  her  wine.  Not  content  with  this,  she  is  said  to  have 
compelled  him  to  feed  her  pigs,  a  function,  as  the  reader  is  well 
aware,  utterly  abhorrent  to  Musulman  purity.  In  fine,  he  renounced 
his  religion  for  her,  and  became  a  Christian,  a  son  of  the  devil. 
21  87t  22  107.  23  339. 

24  '  Neither  in  your  hand  nor  mine  is  temperance  or  intemperance.      I  do  what 
the  Sultan  of  Eternity  said  unto  me,  "  Do." ' — 407. 

25  69.     'Sheikh  Sunan  pledged  his  tattered  robe  in  a  tavern.'    This  gentle 
calendar,  however,  still  recited  his  rosary  of  ninety-nine  beads  of  Allah's  attributes, 
even  while  girt  with  the  zunnar  or  cord  of  a  Christian. 

K  K  2 
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But  he  is  not  left  in  this  Slough  of  Despond.  After  a  season  he  has 
a  divine  vision,  and  in  consequence  both  he  and  she  are  eventually 
converted  to  the  true  and  orthodox  faith  of  Islam. 

Hafiz  rejoices  in  the  assistance  of  two  Turkish  commentators, 
Sudi  and  Feridun,  the  former  of  whom  upholds  his  literal,  the  latter 
his  metaphorical  signification.  Feridun  finds  in  him  things  super- 
sensual  and  heavenly,  but  nothing  sensible  or  earthly.  Hafiz's  sleep 
is  devout  meditation,  his  perfumes  sacred  hopes,  his  kisses  holy 
raptures,  his  taverns  oratories,  his  innkeepers  priests,  his  wine  divine 
love,  his  inebriety  theological  abstraction  ;  nay,  his  very  mole  is  the 
point  of  indivisible  unity.  There  is  a  whole  dictionary  of  these 
spiritual  meanings.  Well  might  the  poet  be  called  '  The  Tongue  of 
Mystery,' 26  if  a  hundredth  part  of  them  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 
Certainly  the  argument  which  supports  them  is  not  based  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persian  people.  Under  the  mystic  touch 
of  Feridun,  Hafiz  is  changed  into  a  Persian  Bunyan — the  wild  and 
voluptuous  libertine  becomes  a  devout  allegorist.  It  is  probable  that 
old  admirers  of  Hafiz  will  read  him  with  the  spectacles  of  Feridun, 
while  his  young  lovers  will  receive  their  enlightenment  from  the  lips 
of  Sudi.  The  righteous  man,  at  the  present  time,  repeats,  as  an  orison, 
the  same  ode  which  the  sinner  sings  at  his  revel. 

It  is  strange  that  an  historian  of  his  own  country  and  very  little 
after  his  own  time,  Dawlatshah  Gazi  of  Samarkand,  who  has  written, 
among  other  lives  of  Persian  poets,  that  of  Hafiz,  whom  he  calls  the 
*  King  of  the  Discreet  and  the  Cream  of  the  Wise,'  should  declare 
that,  among  the  various  kinds  of  eloquence,  he  made  use  only  of  the 
Ghazal — a  declaration  widely  removed  from  well-ascertained  fact. 
His  work  comprises  a  mukhammas,  in  which  each  stanza  has  five 
lines,  all  rhyming  with  a  double  rhyme ;  two  kasidas,  a  longer 
Ghazal,  called  so  from  the  broken  or  partial  rhyme  of  the  Ghazal  (the 
same  word,  to  show  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  Arab  language, 
also  means  a  fat  she-camel),  three  masnawiat,  or  poems  composed  of 
pairs  of  distinct  rhymes,  a  kind  of  poetry  called  also  muzdawaj  or 
married,  besides  several  ruba'iyat  or  tetrastichs,  wherein  all  the  lines 
rhyme  except  the  third,  or  end  in  the  same  word,  as  is  more  frequent ; 
and  kita'at  or  fragments,  among  which  are  several  chronograms  com- 
memorative of  the  date  of  the  death  of  some  prince  or  patron,  the 
least  interesting,  of  course,  of  all  his  works.  Their  matter  is  either 
moral  or  panegyric ;  in  one,  he  solicits  a  patron  to  pay  the  debts  with 
which,  as  a  poet,  he  is  naturally  oppressed.27  Their  form  differs  from 
Ghazal  only  in  the  absence  of  the  matla  or  rhyme  in  the  first  house. 
The  masnawiat  are  by  far  the  longest  poems  ;  one  addressed  to  a 
singer,  extends  to  nearly  fifty  couplets,  and  another  to  a  pot-boy  com- 
prises over  a  hundred.  One,28  at  least,  of  his  poems  is  of  the  variety 

26  A  name  bestowed  on  him,  it  is  said,  by  Jami. 

27  595.  28  480. 
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named  mulamma,  that  is,  variegated,  or  composed  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  lines  alternately. 

Hafiz's  favourite,  but  not,  as  has  been 'seen,  his  only  form  of  poetry, 
was  the  Grhazal.  This  term,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  whose 
primary  signification  is  'to  spin/  expresses  originally  an  ode  con- 
ceived in  amatory  language.  The  Grhazal  indeed,  as  it  appears  in 
Hafiz,  is  a  kind  of  poetical  sweetmeat,  in  which  love  and  wine  and 
gong  and  perfume  are  the  principal  ingredients,  seasoned  frequently 
with  moral  sentiment,  more  rarely  with  divine  mysticism.  In  the 
(rhazal,  as  in  other  kinds  of  Eastern  poetry,  the  long  syllables 
far  exceed  the  short.  A  fanciful  explanation  of  this  fact  has  been 
sought  in  the  external  gravity  of  Eastern  character.  The  rhyme 
may  be  of  one  or  more  syllables.  The  form  of  the  poem  is  regulated 
by  certain  laws,  which,  like  other  laws,  are  often  licentiously  broken, 
and  with  impunity,  by  the  highest  of  those  whom  they  concern. 

The  prosody  of  the  Persians,  like  that  of  the  Turks,  is  founded 
on  the  Arabic  prosody.  There  are  in  it,  as  in  the  Western  classics, 
many  feet  and  metres,  which  the  Orientals  call  pillars  and  seas.  We 
iind  among  the  numerous  *  pillars,'  of  which  twenty  seems  the 
minimum,  representatives  of  the  common  iambus  and  anapaest,  and 
the  rarer  epitritus  and  molossus.  Of  the  seas  there  are  said  to  be 
fourteen,  and  each  sea  on  an  average  contains  about  a  dozen  varia* 
tions.  A  distich,  which  is  called  a  house,  like  the  Italian  stanza  or 
room,  is  composed  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  the  leaf  of  a 
folding-door.  The  parts  never  consist  of  more  than  four  pillars. 
The  last  pillar  of  the  first  part  is  called  a  tent-pole,  or  poetry ;  it  is 
.the  principal  pillar  in  the  architecture  of  the  Grhazal.  The  inter- 
mediate pillars  between  the  first  and  the  last  in  both  parts  are  called 
padding. 

In  a  Grhazal  there  must  not  be  less  than  five  houses,  nor  more, 
according  to  Meninski,  than  eleven,  according  to  Revizky  than 
thirteen,  and  according  to  d'Herbelot  than  eighteen.  The  tent-pole, 
or  a  rhyme  to  it,  must  conclude  the  first  two  parts  of  the  first  house, 
and  the  second  part  of  all  the  succeeding  houses.  It  is  according  to 
the  last  letter  of  the  tent-poles  that  the  JDiwan  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically. The  arrangement  is  of  course  never  complete  till  after 
death  has  put  it  out  of  the  poet's  power  to  write  any  more  verses. 
It  is  idle  and  injudicious,  since  it  effectually  precludes  any  study  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  composer,  besides  destroying,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  dates  of 
events  in  his  biography.  The  Diwan,  or  royal  court,  of  the 
Grhazals  of  Hafiz  comprises  on  an  average,  for  the  editions  vary 
considerably,  some  six  hundred  poems.  In  the  concluding  or  royal 
house,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  poet  to  address  himself  in  his  own 
name,  or  by  some  nom  de  plume,  or  takhallus,  in  laudatory  or  at 
least  congratulatory  lines.  Hafiz,  unlike  Horace,  is  seldom  wont  to 
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take  superbiam  qucesitam  meritis.  He  praises  himself  with 
delicacy,  and  commends  himself  without  exaggeration.29  It  was  the 
fashion  of  his  period,  and  no  moral  defect  in  the  poet,  any  more  than 
the  panegyrical  dedications  of  Charles  the  Second's  age,  which,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  warmed  with  virtuous  indignation,  and,  referring 
especially  to  Dryden,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  man  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  write  without  self-detestation.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  found  in  Hafiz  any  confidence  equal 
to  that  of  a  Frenchman — 

Les  ouvrages  communs  durent  quelques  anne*es  ; 
Ce  que  Malherbe  e"crit,  dure  Sternellement. 

Hafiz's  conclusions  as  often  refer  to  the  subjects  of  his  poems  as  to 
himself — for  instance,  to  his  hatred  of  sacerdotal  imposture  in 

The  fire  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  will  burn  up  the  harvest  of  religion  j 
O  Hafiz  I  cast  off  this  woollen  garment  (i.e.  of  a  priest)  and  go  thy  way. 

Or  to  his  despair  of  ever  finding  out  the  riddle  of  the  world,  in 

Existence  !  what  an  enigma  is  it,  0  Hafiz  ! 
Inquiry  into  it  is  but  a  fascination  and  fable. 

Or  to  the  vanity  of  the  search  for  happiness,  the  burden  of  so  many- 
songs  since  the  mournful  verses  of  Solomon — 

O  Hafiz !  have  no  hopes  of  happiness  from  this  orbit  of  existence ; 
It  has  a  thousand  reproaches,  but  it  has  not  one  kindness. 

When  he  entertains,  or  professes  to  entertain,  a  high  opinion  of 
his  own  songs,  he  does  it  with  less  flourish  of  trumpets  than  Horace 
with  his  '  Exegi  monumentum ; '  thus,  at  the  end  of  some  erotic  verses, 
he  says : 

The  water  of  life  (i.e.  wine),  O  Hafiz  !  becomes  bashful  before  thy  string  of 

pearls  (i.e.  verses) : 
No  one  has  sung  a  song  of  this  sort  for  his  darling's  love. 

A  '  string  of  pearls  '  is  indeed  a  very  happy  name  for  a  Grhazal, 
owing  to  the  slight  thread  of  connection  which  exists  between  the 
verses  which  compose  it.  It  is  therefore  not  very  fitly  compared  to 
a  sonnet,  in  which  the  chief  excellence  is  the  manifold  development 
of  a  single  thought.  Each  house  comprehends  a  distinct  and  almost 
isolated  conception,  and  consequently  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
verses  in  a  Grhazal  may  be  occasionally,  and  is  without  any  detriment 
very  often,  changed.  This  staccato  style  of  composition  reminds  us 
now  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  now  of  David's  psalms.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  Bacchanalian  poems,  as  well  expressing  the  sudden  apo- 

28  If  he  wrote  691,  this  sentence  cannot  stand. 
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strophes  and  capricious  changes  of  intemperate  talk,  an  admirable 
example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  choruses  of  the  Bacchce. 

The  popularity  of  Hafiz,  which  makes  him  a  household  bard  in 
the  East,  and  the  best  known,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sadi,  in 
the  West  of  all  Persian  poets,  is  due  to  several  causes.  Of  compositions 
in  a  soft  and  elegant  language,  which  is  rendered  horribly  hideous 
and  rough  to  eye  and  ear  in  English  letters,  the  poems  in  his  Diwan 
are  allowed  to  be  the  most  soft  and  elegant.  Then  his  writings  are 
of  two  distinct  styles ;  he  wanders  at  will  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,  from  the  literal  to  the  allegorical,  from  the  allegori- 
cal to  the  literal,  from  religious  sublimity  to  voluptuous  romance, 
from  the  tavern  and  the  tulip-cheek  to  Kabah  the  Muhammadan 
Holy  of  Holies  and  the  miracles  of  the  Kuran.  The  scholar  and  the 
man  of  the  world  may  each  dip  his  bucket  in  this  well  of  Persian 
fable,  and  drink  and  be  delighted.  For  the  man  of  the  world  there 
is  plenty  of  practical  philosophy  and  sound  common  sense,  and  the 
scholar  will  not  be  loth  to  leave  at  times  Ida  and  Olympus  for  the 
Magian  Alburz  and  Kaf,  that  mighty  mountain  which  surrounds  the 
world,  nor  to  read  of  the  moth  and  the  taper,  the  waterlily  and  the 
sun,  of  the  serpent-blinding  emerald  and  Kamal  whose  look  is  death, 
in  place  of  the  results  of  Helen's  beauty  and  the  supper  of  Thyestes. 
The  kings  of  the  Kayanian  dynasty  are  famous  as  the  family  of 
Pelops,  Cawthar,  the  river  of  Jannah  or  Paradise,  is  as  interesting  as 
Helicon,  the  Sidrah,  the  tree  of  life,  of  more  value  than  the  apples  of 
the  Hesperides. 

That  there  is  great  difficulty  in  reading  Hafiz  is  as  true  as  it  is 
that  his  works  have  been  altered  and  corrupted,  more  perhaps  than 
those  of  our  own  Shakspere,  another  point  of  miserable  similitude 
between  them.  Like  the  sepulchre  of  Archimedes,  which  Cicero 
boasts  in  his  Tusculans  of  having  discovered  at  Syracuse  by  the 
sphere  and  cylinder  which  he  had  learned  were  set  on  the  top  of  it, 
the  meaning  of  Hafiz  is  too  often  '  septum  undique  et  vestitum  vepri- 
bus  et  dumetis,'  without  either  cylinder  or  sphere  to  guide  us.  His 
concise  and  sententious  style,  which  renders  him  so  pleasing,  renders 
him  at  least  equally  hard  to  understand.  His  commentator  Sudi, 
nearer  to  his  time  by  some  two  hundred  years  than  ourselves,  has  fre- 
quently explained  him  with  a  larger  liberality  of  language,  has  given 
the  substance  of  his  metaphors,  disentangled  his  too  frequent  plays  on 
words,  analysed  his  grammar,  and  corrected  his  text.  Sudi  possesses, 
in  the  opinion  of  Brockhaus,  to  whom  the  admirers  of  the  prince  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  the  East  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  edition  of  his 
works,  one  virtue  very  desirable  as  a  commentator,  and  very  rare. 
'  Seine  Erklarung  der  Worte  ist  streng  philologisch,  seine  Interpreta- 
tion einfach,  meist  ungesucht  und  nie  einer  bestimmten  dem  Dichter 
fern  liegenden  Ansicht  zu  Liebe  gekiinstelt.' 

Some  adverse  criticism  has  fallen  to  the  ot  of  Hafiz,  and  of  Persian 
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poets  generally,  simply  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  Eastern 
images,  drawn  from  the  customary  talk  of  daily  life,  from  the  histories 
of  their  kings  and  heroes,  from  fable,  and  from  the  forms  and  phrases 
of  their  religion.  In  one  of  the  fragments  there  occurs  a  line,  '  For 
from  vthe  injustice  of  the  age  camel-cats  are  become  apparent.' 
'  Camel-cats  '  here  signifies  disproportionate  or  incongruous  things,  and 
was  probably  a  well-known  phrase  of  Hafiz's  time.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  story  connected  with  it,  of  a  man  who  offered  to  sell  a  camel 
at  a  very  low  price,  but  a  condition  of  the  sale  was  that  a  cat  must 
also  be  purchased  at  the  same  time,  which  was  offered  at  an  extrava- 
gantly high  one.  For  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  credat 
Judceus  Apella.  It  does  not  even  explain  the  phrase  in  the  text,  but 
rather  leads  one  away  from  the  simple,  sole,  and  sufficient  idea  of 
absence  of  relation.  This,  indeed,  is  the  substance  of  the  ode  which 
complains  of  the  novi  homines  who  so  grievously  offended  the  Koman 
satirist.  It  is  a  sad  day,  says  Hafiz,  when 

A  drunkard  sits  on  the  prayer-mat  of  a  Cadi, 

A  catamite  has  arrived  at  the  seat  of  a  sovereign.30 

In  one  of  the  Grhazals  we  read  : 

The  mirror  of  Sikandar  is  the  goblet  of  Jam. 

The  goblet  had  the  talismanic  virtue  of  representing  the  whole 
universe ;  the  magic  mirror  of  Sikandar,  the  Eastern  Alexander, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  pre-Adamite  ages,  enabled  him  to  see 
what  was  doing  in  the  camp  of  his  enemy  Dara,  the  Eastern  Darius. 
Hafiz  tells  us  in  this  Grhazal  that  the  knowledge  obtained  by  this 
virtuous  goblet  and  glass  was  simply  the  wealth  of  the  storehouse  of 
fancy  unlocked  by  wine.31  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  Grhazal  the 
mourner  is  thus  admonished : 

In  a  tight-handed  time  seek  delight  of  drunkenness, 

For  this,  life's  alchemy,  can  transmute  a  beggar  into  Karun. 

Karun  is  well  known  to  the  Muhammadan,  but  for  the  Christian 
his  name  is  Korah.  In  the  Kuran,  this  Karun  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  people  of  Moses,  but  behaving  insolently  to  them,  since  he 
possessed  so  much  coin  that  the  keys  alone  of  the  caskets  in  which  he 
kept  it  would  have  been  a  load  for  some  dozen  strong  men  at  the  least. 
He  is  said  to  have  accused  Moses  of  making  love  to  a  harlot,  and, 
upon  the  indignant  prayer  of  the  aggrieved  prophet,  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  with  all  his  property,  his  golden  palace, 
and  his  white  mule  adorned  with  purple  trappings.  To  this  hero  in 
the  summer  of  his  prosperity  wine  makes  the  poor  man  equal.  Quis 
post  vino,  pauperiem  crepat  ? 

80  607.  3l  6. 
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In  another  ode  occur  the  lines  : 

Why  should  I  put  on  the  Ihram,  when  that  Kiblah  is  not  there  ? 
Why  should  I  strive  in  the  running,  when  Safa  is  gone  from  Marwah  ? 

The  words  in  this  couplet  refer  to  the  Hajj  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  last  month  but  one  of  the  Muham- 
madan  year.  The  Ihram  is  a  mean  mantle  now  usually  made  of  two 
long  pieces  of  Indian  cambric.  The  Kiblah  is  the  Kabah  towards 
which  the  Muslim  turns  when  he  prays.  The  running  is  a  religious 
duty.  Safa  and  Marwah  are  two  sacred  places  in  Mecca.  Hafiz  is 
lamenting  his  love's  absence  and  says,  in  prose,  '  Why  should  I  prank 
myself  to  visit  my  love,  when  he  is  gone  ?  Why  hurry  to  and  fro, 
since  we  two  friends  are  so  far  separated  ?  ' 

All  these  allusions  and  very  many  more  with  which  not  only  the 
poems  of  Hafiz  but  all  Oriental  verse  abound,  by  the  painful  elabora- 
tion of  encyclopaedic  reference  are  rendered  flat  and  insipid  as 
yesterday's  champagne.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  find  fault  with  Hafiz 
for  using  phrases  which,  though  hard  to  us,  were,  and  still  are  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  common  to  his  own  people  as  household 
words. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  beauties  of  Hafiz,  one  that,  bitten  with 
the  aquafortis  of  a  lively  wit,  remains  most  clearly  defined  and  durable 
•on  the  copper-plate  of  his  reader's  recollection,  is  the  neatness  of  his 
antithetical  arrangement.  This  as  well  as  his  frequent  alliteration 
and  numerous  puns,  which,  remembering  they  occur  in  all  Oriental 
works,  the  Bible  included,  we  shall  not  despise,  is  almost  entirely  lost 
in  any  version  of  his  poems,  however  excellent.  These  characteristic 
ornaments  disappear  necessarily  in  translation,  but  no  apology  of 
necessity  can  be  received  for  the  resolution  of  many  compound  words 
in  which  the  Persian  is  perhaps  richer  even  than  the  German  or 
Oreek  language.  Indeed  in  this  respect  it  approaches  very  nearly 
the  wealth  of  Sanskrit.  Thomson  wrote  '  gay-shifting,'  *  secret- 
working,'  '  mazy-running/  and  Shakspere  did  not  say  *  the  martlet 
haunting  the  temple,'  nor  was  the  skiff  in  Paradise  Lost,  nor  the 
iirst  brother  in  Comus,  '  foundered  in  the  night/ 

Translations  of  Hafiz  are  few  and  free  and  florid.  An  ode,  well 
known  in  India  and  Kashmir  as  in  Shiraz,  concludes  thus  : 

Breeze  of  the  dawn !  when  thou  passest  by  the  street  of  that  Peri, 
Tell  the  story  of  Hafiz,  afresh  and  afresh,  anew  and  anew. 

Mr.  Hindley's  poetical  translation  of  this  distich,  a  fair  sample 
of  English  versifications  of  Hafiz,  is  : 

Gentle  Zephyr,  shouldst  thou  roam 
By  my  lovely  charmer's  home, 
Whisper  to  my  dearest  dear, 
Whisper,  whisper  in  her  ear, 
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Tales  of  Hafiz ;  which  repeat, 
Whispered  soft,  and  whispered  sweet ; 
"Whisper  tales  of  love  anew, 
Whispered  whispers  oft  renew. 

Here  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  metre,  rhyme,  or  sense  of  the 
original  has  been  most  sedulously  preserved.  The  excellence  of  the 
poetry,  especially  in  the  concluding  rhyme,  is  deserving  of  panegyric. 
The  extension  of  the  simple  'tell'  into  this  intolerable  deal  of 
whispers,  which  are  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  original,  is  as  rich  as 
it  is  remarkable. 

But  why  linger  over  the  whispers  of  Mr.  Hindley,  when  even  Sir 
William  Jones  waxes  wanton,  and,  in  a  single  ode,  amplifies  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  who  represents  the  Eastern  Adonis,  into  *  the 
blooming  Hebrew  boy/  and  Zulaykha,  Potiphar's  wife,  into  '  the 
chaste  (!)  Egyptian  dame,'  a  black  mole  into  '  a  rosy  cheek  and  lily 
hand/  and  translates,  save  the  mark !  the  concluding  rhyme,  replete 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Orient — '  For  over  thy  string  of  pearls 
Heaven  scatters  the  binding  of  the  Pleiades ' — thus : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  O !  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  in  ornamental  renderings  such  as 
these  the  reader  will  hardly  discover  the  tender  traces  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Persian  poetry.  Nor  indeed  does  additional  ornamentation 
appear  necessary  in  a  language  in  which  heaven  is  a  round  table 
turned  topsy-turvy ; 32  wine  the  root  of  sleep ;  obliteration,  Keats' 
writing  on  water;  dew  the  tears  of  air;  tears  the  dew  of  the 
narcissus  ;  dreams  night-watches  of  fancy ;  life  a  two-doored  house ; 
the  world  a  grey  cloister,  a  cave  of  devils,  a  ruined  town,  a  discourse 
partially  understood,  a  half-bored  pearl ;  flame  the  laughter  of  fire ; 
and  fire  a  shaken  rose.  The  poems  of  Hafiz  drop  odours,  drop  wine 
enough,  without  the  charitable  assistance  of  his  interpreters.  In 
England,  Mr.  Bicknell  perhaps  alone  has  not  treated  him  with 
injustice. 

Translators  of  Persian  poetry  have  too  often  used  it  like  the 
leaden  rule  of  Lesbian  architecture,  which,  as  Aristotle  tells  us  in  his 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  was  accommodated  to  the  figure  of  the  stone, 
and  not  the  stone  accommodated  to  it.  The  Persian  figure  has  been 
mutilated  to  suit  the  fashionable  manner  of  English  apparel,  not  the 
apparel  cut  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Persian 
figure.  As  far  indeed  as  the  ornaments  of  superfluous  words  are 
concerned,  our  English  dress,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  translations 
already  given,  is  not  wanting.  Most  of  the  Persian  poets  who 
have  met  with  the  misfortune  of  being  made  English,  have  been 

32  96. 
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treated  as  Southey  says  Homer  was  treated  by  Pope  and  Cowper. 
They  have  been  either  disguised  in  fop-finery,  or  have  been  stripped 
naked. 

In  the  few  specimens  of  characteristic  verse  which  are  quoted  in 
this  paper,  Hafiz  has  simply  been  stripped  naked.  It  is  perhaps 
better  to  present  him  thus  than  patched  with  tawdry  expletives  of 
English  rhyme,  which  the  reader  can  surely  supply  for  himself  if 
he  consider  it  worth  the  labour.  By  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Cowper,  Hafiz's  peculiar  taste  and  delicate  aroma  will  not  be  hidden 
under  our  own  sauce  and  perfume,  nor  will  the  judicious  critic  apply 
a  standard  derived  from  European  taste  to  the  compositions  of  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  Persian  Athens.  It  is  difficult  and  hardly  proper 
to  judge  of  a  Byzantine  building  by  the  principles  of  Grothic 
architecture. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  his  exaggerated  style,  literally 
translated : 

My  tears,  which  have  got  the  upper  hand  over  the  waters  of  Noah's  deluge, 
Have  not  washed  the  painting  of  thy  love  from  the  tablet  of  my  breast.33 

And— 

From  the  present  time  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  the  atomic  theory : 
On  this  point  thy  mouth  is  a  sweet  proof.34 

In  another  ode  he  observes  to  one  of  his  walking  Cypresses, 
*  Your  waist  is  a  hair,' 35  and  in  another 36  it  is  so  small  as  to  be 
virtually  non-existent. 

Here  we  have  Hafiz's  secret  for  setting  the  whole  world  at  peace : 

An  explanation  of  the  repose  of  this  divided  world  lies  in  a  divided  sentence : 
With  friends  kindness,  with  foes  courtesy.37 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word  here  translated  '  courtesy ' 
signifies  also  circumvention  and  deceit  in  Persian,  which  is  a  fairly 
honest  language,  and  does  not  often  employ  two  words  to  express 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Hafiz  follows  his  own  advice,  when,  in 
another  ode,38  he  ironically  thanks  one  of  his  noble  patrons  for  a  robe 
of  honour.  The  robe  was,  indeed,  much  too  short  for  him,  but  Hafiz 
will  not  allow  this — no,  the  fault  really  lies  in  his  own  wretched  form 
which  is  far  too  long. 

Unlike  London  ladies  of  the  present  day,  those  old  beauties  of 
Shiraz  were  slow  to  believe  loveliness  when  unadorned  to  be  adorned 
the  most.  *  What  need,'  asks  Hafiz,  '  has  a  fair  face  of  wash  or  paint, 
or  mole  or  streak  ? ' 39  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  indignant 
reply  of  the  Moon  and  the  Cypress,  the  angry  disavowal,  perhaps, 

33  20.  3«  56. 

35  111.    In  440,  'the  deluge  of  his  tears  will  destroy  all  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  world.' 

88  662.  •*  6.  38  28.  »  8. 
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of  the  Houri  or  Zuleikha  of  the  hour.  Nevertheless,  the  aid  of 
foreign  ornament  was  as  surely  called  in  by  these,  as  by  their  de- 
scendants, who  have  their  pearl  powder  and  rouge  (white  and  red 
wine,  as  they  call  it),  who  paint  their  lips  with  vermilion,  and  their 
finger-tips  with  henna,  who  make  a  kind  of  collyrium  of  powdered 
antimony  or  kohl,  and  apply  it  tb  their  lids  and  brows,  and  pick  out 
artificial  moles  in  their  cheek,  and  abuse  their  faces  generally  as 
women  of  all  ages  and  creeds  except  our  own  have  abused,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  abuse  for  all  time,  those  master-works  of  creation. 

Sururi,  the  mystical  commentator,  is  quite  equal  to  this  line, 
which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  -present  some  little  difficulty  of 
spiritual  exegesis.  The  wash,  paints,  moles,  and  streaks  are  at  once 
sanctified  as  the  ink,  gold,  dots,  and  lines  of  the  Kuran. 

Love  apparently  was  no  less  expensive  then  than  now,  for, 
complains  Hafiz,  *  The  hand  goes  not  into  the  girdle  of  the  loved  one 
without  silver  and  gold,' 40  and  *  It  is  possible  to  catch  the  fair  of  the 
world  with  gold,  it  is  possible  to  eat  their  bread  with  gold,  &c.'  41 
Horace's  advice  to  Leuconoe  to  neglect  the  future  and  enjoy  the 
present,  not  to  trouble  herself  with  Babylonian  numbers,  but  to  strain 
the  wine,  is  echoed  by  our  Epicurean  Hafiz. 

Tell  tales  of  the  minstrel  and  the  wine,  and  into  the  secrets  of  eternity  inquire 

more  sparingly ; 
For  none  has  explained  nor  shall  explain  by  all  his  inquisition  this  enigma.42 

And— 

Untie  the  knot  of  your  heart  and  forget  fate,  for  that  is  a  knot  no  geometer's 
knowledge  can  untie.43 

The  burden  of  Ecclesiastes  is  the  burden  of  more  than  half  the 
music  of  the  Eastern  bard. 

The  litter  of  all  is  at  last  in  two  handfuls  of  dust : 

Tell  me,  what  boots  it  to  build  up  our  balconies  into  the  skies  ? 44 

Aristotle  yields  up  his  breath,  like  the  poor  Kurd.45 

All  the  heads  in  this  workshop  of  the  world  are  but  the  clay  of  the  wine- 
pitcher.46 

What  is  this  mighty  roof,  fair,  and  adorned  exceedingly  ? 

That  is  a  mystery,  in  which  no  wise  man  of  this  world  is  wise.47 

What  place  is  there  of  thanksgiving  or  lament,  whether  life's  picture  be  good 
or  evil  ? 

What  is  written  on  the  page  of  existence  shall  not  remain. 

On  this  apartment  of  emerald  it  is  written  in  gold 

Nought  but  the  goodness  of  the  liberal  shall  remain.48 

Know  you  your  gain,  and  gulp  down  wine  in  the  rose-garden : 

Next  week  will  the  roses  be  gone.49 

40  183.  There  are  other  interpretations,  but  this  seems  the  most  natural. 

41  634.  42  8.  43  199. 
44  7.                                    4i  225.  46  23. 
47  28.                                    48  176.  49  204. 
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In  these  quotations  the  classical  reader  will  be  often  reminded  of 
Horace.     The  expression  '  Know  you  your  gain/  in  the  last  verse,  is 

exactly  his 

Quern  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Adpone. 

The  expressions  of  his  love  are  earnest  without  indecency.  Some 
of  them  seem  very  strange  to  a  Western  world.  His  own  heart  is  a 
burning  fir-cone,  the  curls  of  his  fair  are  springes  or  mall-bats,  his 
love's  face  framed  in  its  dark  curls  a  moon  in  a  cloud.  He  praises 
especially  the  down  on  the  lip,  frequently  compared  to  a  fine  line  in 
Eastern  caligraphy,  the  same  word  being  indeed  used  for  both,  the 
dimple  on  the  chin,  which  is  a  pit  wherein  men's  hearts  fall,  and  of 
which  the  mouth  is  covered  with  an  amber  lid  of  down  ; 50  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  which  is  sweetened  by  calling  it  the  dew  of  flowers, 
and  is  a  trite  subject  of  Oriental  panegyric.  Speaking  of  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  his  amours,  he  informs  us  that  he  '  fell  into  the  sea 
like  a  fish,  for  his  love  to  catch  him  with  a  hook.' 51  As  for  the 
personal  attractions  of  his  love,  it  is  *  a  silver-bodied  idol,  by  God ! 
such  as  was  not  in  the  idol-shop  of  Azar.' 52 

When  the  rose  saw  its  face,  she  fell  into  the  fire ; 

When  she  smelt  its  perfume,  she  melted  into  rose  water  for  shame.53 

Hafiz  is  anxious  that  his  love  should  not  be  hurt  by  the  '  evil  eye/ 
He  composes  a  short  prayer  on  this  subject,  wherein  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  the  burning  of  rue  acts,  or  is  supposed  to  act,  as 
a  kind  of  preventive. 

Every  one  who  beholds  thy  moonlike  face  with  evil  eye, 
May  his  own  soul  become  rue  on  the  fire  of  sorrow !  M 

This  is  about  as  good  a  specimen  of  cursing  as  that  of  our  army  in 
Flanders,  where  our  soldiers  swore  so  terribly.  His  love  is  treacherous, 
but  Hafiz  finds  a  consolation  in  liquor,  and  sings : 

Possibly  the  tulip  is  aware  of  the  perfidy  of  this  world, 
Since,  so  long  as  she  lives,  she  never  lets  go  of  the  wine-cup.55 

Like  Rochefoucauld  for  La  Longueville,  Hafiz  is  ready  for  his 
mistress  to  make  war  against  kings  and  gods. 

Here  is  an  item  of  warning  for  the  impudent  innamorato : 

In  the  morning  tide  the  bird  of  the  meadow  spoke  with  the  new-born  rose, 
'  Be  not  consequential !  for  in  this  bower  many  bloom  like  yourself.' 
The  rose  laughed.    '  Truth  angers  me  not,  but  no  lover  speaks  a  harsh  word  to 
his  love.' 56 

50  642.  sl  151. 

52  204.    Azar  was  father  of  Abraham,  and  made  a  living  by  selling  idols. 

53  19.  54  162.  «  199.  56  77. 
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He  sums  up  his  idea  of  social  obligation  in  a  pithy  sentence  : — 

Seek  not  to  injure  and  do  what  you  will,  for  in  my  statutes  there  is  no  sin  but 
this.57 

Of  the  pride  of  splendid  birth  he  writes  : 

The  jewel  of  magnificence  is  a  pure  pearl,  but  take  pains  in  action, 
For  magnificence  is  not  in  root  and  in  race.58 

Those  who  impertinently  interfere  with  his  intoxication  he  straitly 
apostrophises  thus  : 

If  I  drink  a  few  cups  of  wine, 

It  is  wine  from  the  grape's  blood,  not  from  yours.59 

His  ideas  of  happiness  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Martial : 

A  peaceful  habitation,  and  pure  wine,  and  a  loving  friend, 

If  these  are  always  to  be  obtained  by  you — oh,  the  grace  of  God !  *> 

With  the  colour  and  scent  of  wine  every  page  of  his  poetry  is 
stained  and  perfumed.  He  will  not  make  so  bad  a  use  of  his  gift  of 
reason  as  not  to  drink  wine  while  the  rose  lasts.  He  will  fill  his 
demijohn  with  wine  before  his  head  be  filled  with  dust,  and  his  home 
lie  in  the  valley  of  the  dumb.61  Upon  wine,  as  a  ship,  he  will  sail  over 
this  sea  of  the  world,  without  sorrow,  to  the  undiscovered  shore.62  When 
he  has  no  more  money  he  will  pawn  his  prayer-carpet,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  possessions  of  the  East,  for  wine.  Nay,  more,  in  a  butt  of 
wine  he  will  be  buried,  after  the  manner  of  Clarence,  and  have  a 
bowl  bound  to  his  winding-sheet,  that  a  preliminary  draught  of  his 
favourite  beverage  may  set  him  in  a  fit  state  for  the  day  of  resur- 
rection.63 

Hafiz  reminds  us  of  Pliny  in  his  view  of  suicide : 

Of  the  overwhelming  tyranny  of  time,  to  wise  folk, 

This  anguish  is  enough :  a  man's  hand  may  not  come  against  his  life.64 

In  the  same  ode  he  speaks  of  the  success  of  fools  : 

Foolish  folk  by  pomp  come  to  Kaywan  (i.e.  Saturn,  the  seventh  heaven), 
But  from  wise  folk  nought  comes  to  Kaywan  but  a  sigh. 

Again,  on  the  same  subject,  he  says  : 

His  own  heart's  blood  is  all  the  sustenance  of  the  sage ; 
For  fools  all  is  sherbet  of  sugar  and  rose-water.65 

But  he  takes  a  concise  revenge  in  one  of  his  tetrastichs  :  ^ 
Hell,  for  certain,,  is  in  the  society  of  a  fool. 

57  92.  •»  104.  59  106.  «  350.  6l  307. 

62  487.  6S  308.  64  266.  65  442.  6d  668. 
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Of  religious  liberty  he  is  everywhere  a  supporter ;  he  did  not 
know  any  better — he  was  only  an  infidel.  Of  what  is  generally 
known  among  us  as  humour,  there  is  very  little  in  Hafiz.  In  one  of 
Ms  fragments,67  after  lamenting  the  transitory  season  of  youth,  and 
the  necessity  imposed  by  Heaven  on  all  of  leaving  their  nearest  and 
dearest  loves,  he  allows  of  one  exception  to  the  law,  so  quaint  as 
oO  elicit  laughter,  though  probably  by  him  expressed  in  most  sad 
seriousness.  The  exception  is  that  of  the  Farkadan,  or  twin  stars  in 
'che  constellation  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  whose  intimate  society  has  been 
never  yet  embittered  by  any  sorrow  of  separation.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  world.  His  words  on  the  subject  are  simple  and  to  the 
point.  He  makes  not  of  chaff  and  straw  as  long  a  tale  as  of  the 
corn.  He  says  : 

It  is  all  topsy-turvy,  a  wreck  and  a  wilderness : 
In  the  place  of  a  wreck  it  is  better  to  be  a  wreck.68 

And  a  supreme  occasion,  which  most  men  would  adorn  with  a  pious 
platitude,  Hafiz  marks  merely  with  a  line  of  practical  advice : 

When  my  time  comes,  and  my  place  knows  me  no  more, 
In  memory  of  me — enjoy  the  time  that  remains  to  you.69 

He  would  have  displeased  Dr.  Johnson.     He  could  not  be  serious 
even  over  the  grave. 

JAMES  MEW. 
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LAST  MONTH 

THE   CORONATION 


THE  *  great  solemnity '  of  the  crowning  of  King  Edward  the  Seventh 
and  his  beautiful  and  gracious  consort  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
all  portents  and  omens  and  prophetic  warnings  notwithstanding.  It 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  many  reasons.  Undoubtedly,  if  any- 
thing had  happened  to  prevent  the  Coronation  on  the  date  fixed  by 
the  King's  medical  advisers,  the  spirit  of  superstition  would  have 
received  an  enormous  accession  of  strength  in  this  country.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  shame  when  one  recalls  the 
tone  that  was  common  in  Society  and  the  Press  during  the  weeks 
that  followed  the  26th  of  June.  A  vast  number  of  persons  had 
apparently  got  into  their  heads  a  fixed  idea  that  the  King  was 
predestined  to  die  uncrowned.  Gipsy  fortune-tellers  and  French 
cheiromancists  were  even  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  ridiculous 
belief,  and  people  who  were  ordinarily  regarded  as  sane  went  about 
solemnly  wagging  their  heads  over  the  fate  which  they  saw  fore- 
shadowed for  their  Sovereign.  Even  the  newspapers,  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  of  them  included,  took  up  the  wondrous  tale,  and 
bleated  dismally  over  the  rashness  which  had  fixed  so  early  a  date 
as  the  9th  of  August  for  the  Coronation.  The  King  was  implored  to 
spare  himself,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  his  people.  He  was 
warned  against  the  folly  of  attemping  to  return  to  the  Palace  from 
the  Abbey  by  way  of  Pall-Mall  and  Piccadilly.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  he  should  sleep  in  the  Abbey  itself  on  the  night 
before  the  Coronation.  No  doubt  this  doleful  maundering  of  the 
Press  was  in  great  part  due  to  a  very  real  affection  for  the  King ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  had  its  roots 
in  that  vein  of  superstition  which  forms  one  of  the  baser  elements  of 
the  human  character.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  daily  papers  should  have 
pandered  so  largely  to  the  vain  and  idle  fancies  of  the  public. 
Greatly  as  I  respect  English  journalism,  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
omniscient,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  I  were  suffering  from  appen- 
dicitis, or  some  similar  disease,  I  should  not  go  to  Fleet  Street  or 
Printing-house  Square  for  advice  or  treatment.  Our  journalists 
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might  have  remembered  that  the  King  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  surgeons  of  the  day,  and  that  their  opinion  as  to  his 
state  and  his  fitness  at  any  given  moment  for  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty  was,  so  far  as  any  human  judgment  can  be  trusted, 
absolutely  conclusive.  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  I  am  convinced,  must 
have  felt  more  amusement  than  annoyance  from  a  perusal  of  the 
solemn  leading  articles  in  which  the  King  was  implored  to  do  this, 
or  not  to  do  that,  by  writers  who  had  no  better  knowledge  of  his  actual 
condition,  and  therefore  no  better  right  to  give  him  advice,  than  the 
commonest  loafer  in  the  streets.  Even  well-meaning  editors,  it  is 
apparent,  may  at  times  be  guilty  of  something  very  much  like  im- 
pertinence. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  the  foolish  gossip  of  Society  and  the 
fancied  portents  of  evil,  the  Coronation  has  actually  taken  place,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  have  gone  through  that  great  and  solemn  cere- 
mony which  has  for  ages  been  regarded,  in  this  country  at  all  events, 
as  the  consecration  of  a  Monarch's  sovereign  rights,  and  the  final 
ratification  of  the  compact  between  himself  and  the  people  over  whom 
he  reigns.     Looking  back  upon  the  events  of  the  last  two  months,  it 
must  be  clear  now  to  most  persons  that  the  actual  Coronation  on 
the  9th  of  August  was  in  all  respects  more  satisfactory  than  would 
have  been  the  same  event  on  the   26th  of  June,    supposing   that 
nothing  had  happened  to  make  it  on  that  day  impossible.     It  was  a 
much  quieter  and  less  pretentious  ceremonial  than  that  for  which  we 
were  preparing  in  so  exultant  a  mood  when  the  King  was  struck 
down.     It  was  impossible  for  even  the  most  censorious  of  foreigners 
to  regard  it  as  a  flaunting  defiance  of  the  outer  world.     It  was,  above 
all,  what  Lord  Eosebery  finely  called  it,  a  family  event.      The  outer 
world  was  by  no  means  unrepresented  in  the  great  gathering  within 
the  venerable  walls  of  the  Abbey,  but  the  representation  was  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  seven   weeks   earlier,  and 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say   that   when  the  moment  came 
for  King  Edward  tt>  be  crowned  he  was  alone  with  his  own  people. 
The  rites,  too,  of  the  August  ceremonial  had  been  substantially  cur- 
tailed, and  here  also  it  benefited,  rather  than  suffered,  by  the  change. 
It  occupied  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  was  originally  contem- 
plated, or  than  had  been  taken  up  by  any  previous  Coronation.     It 
is  impossible  not  to  wonder,  when  reading  the  story  of  the  crown- 
ing of  Greorge  the  Fourth  or  Queen  Victoria,  of  what  kind  of  flesh 
and  blood  our  ancestors  were  made.     They  must  have  been  more 
than  human  if  they  sustained  without  grievous  discomfort  the  pro- 
longed and  exhausting  ordeal  to  which,  according  to  the  chroniclers, 
they  submitted  so  cheerfully.     Happily,  we  live  in  more  civilised 
times,  and  we  no  longer  estimate  the  importance  of  a  public  function 
by  the  number  of  hours  it  occupies,  or  the  fatigue  and  suffering 
which  it  entails  upon  all  who  take  part  in  it.     Even  as  it  was,  the 
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King's  Coronation  lasted  quite  long  enough,  and  must  have  been  a 
severe  and  trying  ordeal  to  His  Majesty  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
Queen. 

It  was  Horace  Walpole  who  declared  that  a  Coronation  was  '  the 
finest  sight  in  the  world,'  and  those  who  were  present  in  the  Abbey 
on  this  occasion  seem  quite  ready  to  endorse  Walpole's  saying.  The 
newspaper  accounts  were  disappointing,  but  the  reason  for  this  was 
obvious.  Only  a  very  few  persons  were  actually  able  to  witness  the 
whole  ceremonial,  and  apparently  none  of  the  journalists  was  among 
these  favoured  few.  The  result  was  that  the  stories  they  had  to  tell 
were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  amplifications  of  the  printed  pro- 
gramme. Where  they  gave  their  personal  impressions,  as  some 
writers  did  with  picturesqueness  and  effect,  those  impressions 
were  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  building  or  particular 
moments  in  the  ceremony.  But  even  as  it  was,  the  newspaper 
narratives  of  the  Coronation  showed  that  it  was  in  all  respects  a 
stately  and  solemn  pageant,  whilst  the  few  who  really  saw  it  from 
beginning  to  end  are  unanimous  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  un- 
equalled grandeur.  The  bearing  of  the  King  whilst  he  passed 
through  this  supreme  moment  of  his  reign  was  warmly  admired  by 
all  who  saw  him,  and  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  the  complete- 
ness of  his  recovery  caused  universal  joy.  But  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  His  Majesty  to  say  that  a  tribute  of  admiration  not  less  high 
was  called  forth  by  the  appearance  of  the  Queen,  whose  grace  and 
beauty  seemed  to  defy  the  hand  of  Time,  and  whose  tender  stateliness 
of  manner  enriched  even  the  historic  scene  in  which  she  had  to  play 
her  part.  On  this  point  all  the  eye-witnesses  are  united.  To  some 
a  jarring  note  seemed  to  be  struck  by  the  gorgeous  vestments  worn 
by  the  officiating  clergy.  It  was  the  first  time  for  centuries  that 
such  vestments  had  been  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  a  Coronation, 
and  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the  dignity  and  impressiveness 
of  the  ceremonial  would  have  been  heightened,  rather  than  lowered, 
if  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  instead  of  being  clad  like  Eoman 
prelates,  had  worn  those  simple  episcopal  robes  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  accustomed.  But  this  was  the  only  blot  upon  the  scene, 
and  probably  by  some  it  may  have  been  regarded  as  its  happiest 
feature.  The  venerable  Primate,  despite  his  years  and  his  physical 
weakness,  which  became  painfully  apparent  towards  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  bore  himself  with  admirable  dignity,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  better  or  more  impressive  than  his  presentation  of  the 
King  to  the  congregation  in  the  Abbey  in  the  ancient  formula : 
1  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  King  Edward,  the  undoubted 
King  of  this  realm :  wherefore,  all  you  who  are  come  this  day  to 
do  your  homage,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  ? '  The  words  were 
spoken  in  a  strong,  resonant  voice  that  vibrated  through  the  whole 
building.  As  for  the  acclamation,  *  God  save  King  Edward,'  which 
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followed  it,  although  in  the  first  instance  it  seemed  to  come  only  in 
the  shrill  tones  of  the  Westminster  boys,  it  swelled  quickly  into  a 
shout  that  seemed  to  issue  from  every  throat.  Not  less  impressive 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  King  took  the  great  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution.  Everybody  heard  him  as,  kneeling  with  his  hand 
upon  the  open  Bible,  he  said,  *  The  things  which  I  have  herebefore 
promised,  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  Grod.'  It  was  evident 
to  those  around  him  that  His  Majesty  was  at  this  moment  deeply 
touched.  The  mystic  symbolic  ceremony  of  the  anointing  was  seen 
by  hardly  anyone — the  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  held  over  the  King  by 
four  Knights  of  the  Grarter,  completely  obstructing  the  view  of  most — 
nor  can  one  pretend  to  regret  that  this  was  the  case.  To  many  it 
seemed  that  not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  ritual  were  the 
presentation  of  the  golden  spurs  and  sword,  and  the  investment  with 
the  armilla  and  imperial  mantle,  followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  orb, 
the  ruby  ring,  and  the  sceptres.  As  for  the  actual  crowning,  there 
seemed  to  the  spectators  to  be  some  slight — though  very  slight — con- 
fusion, and  the  belief  of  those  near  His  Majesty  was  that  in  the  first 
place  the  Archbishop  accidentally  reversed  the  Crown  when  placing  it 
on  the  King's  head.  But  if  this  misadventure  really  occurred,  it  was 
instantly  remedied,  and  all  thought  of  it  was  immediately  lost  in  the 
thrilling  scene  which  followed,  when  the  vast  congregation  burst 
into  enthusiastic  cries  of  *  God  save  the  King/  whilst  the  booming 
of  the  guns  in  the  Park  was  heard  above  the  blare  of  the  silver 
trumpets  and  the  ringing  of  the  Abbey  bells. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  Peers  had  to  crown  themselves 
with  their  own  coronets.  It  was  an  incident  which  had  been  eagerly 
expected  ;  but  if  what  the  eye-witnesses  declare  be  the  truth,  it 
caused  woeful  disappointment  to  the  brilliant  company  in  the  Abbey. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  a  Peer's  coronet  seems  to  be  the  least 
becoming  of  possible  coverings  for  the  head,  and  even  in  that 
moment  of  joyful  excitement  men  found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from 
a  smile  when  they  saw  familiar  features  disappearing  beneath  the 
disfiguring  badges  of  illustrious  rank.  More  particularly  was  the 
appearance  of  that  grave  and  potent  personage,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
calculated  to  touch  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  among  the  spectators, 
for  this  eminent  dignitary  had  to  perform  the  difficult  feat  of 
balancing  an  earl's  coronet  upon  a  large  full-bottomed  wig. 

The  King,  after  being  crowned,  was  conducted  from  the  old 
Coronation  Chair,  which  was  very  striking  in  its  unadorned  naked- 
ness, to  the  Throne  of  State  provided  for  him,  and  here  he  received 
the  homage  of  his  nobles.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  kiss  the  King's  cheek, 
seemed  to  break  down.  He  performed  his  homage  with  difficulty, 
and  had  to  be  assisted  from  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  his  seat.  The 
King  himself  helped  him  to  rise.  The  incident  which  followed  the 
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Archbishop's  retirement  was  very  touching.     This  was  the  homage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     His  Koyal  Highness  was  evidently  much 
affected.     He  bowed  low  before  the  King,  offered  his  homage  in  the 
prescribed  words,  and  kissed  his  hand.     As  he  was  about  to  retire, 
the  King,  whose  deep  affection  for  his  son  is  so  well  known,  drew  him 
towards  himself,  and  embraced  him  tenderly,  then  said  something  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.     That 
loving  embrace  of  father  and  son,  in  a  moment  of  so  deep  an  import- 
ance to  both,  seemed  to  make  a  greater  impression  upon  everybody 
than  anything  which  had  preceded  it.     It  brought  into  the  gorgeous 
ceremonial  the  touch  of  reality  and  sincerity,  as  well  as  something 
of  the  breath  of  family  affection  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
Abbey.     The  ceremony  that  immediately  followed  seemed  to  not  a 
few  to  exceed  in  beauty  and  impressiveness  anything  which  they  had 
yet  witnessed.     This  was  the  Coronation   of  the  Queen.     I   have 
spoken  already  of  Her  Majesty's  bearing,  and  I  am  told  that  not  a 
few  in  the  Abbey  were  moved  to  tears  by  the  indescribable  grace  and 
stateliness  with  which  she  knelt  to  receive  her  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York.     The  ceremony  was  short  in  comparison 
with  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  but  it  thrilled  all  who  witnessed 
it,  and  a  universal  prayer  went  up  for  the  most  beautiful  woman  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England.     The  climax  was  not  reached, 
however,  until  the  moment  when  the  Queen,  crowned,  and  attended 
by  her  supporters,  ascended  the  theatre  to  take  her  place  on  the 
throne  set  beside  that  on  which  the  King  was  already  seated  invested 
in  the  royal  robes  and  holding  the  sword  and  orb  in  his  hands.     Her 
Majesty,  as  she  passed  King  Edward,  turned  towards  him,  and  made  a 
low  reverence,  the  tender  grace  and  dignity  of  which  touched  every  body. 
The  Peeresses,  by  common  consent,  looked  much  better  in  their 
coronets  than  their  lords  and  masters,  but   they  were  not  able  to 
crown  themselves  so  quickly.     Those  who  sat  opposite  to  them  saw 
a  wonderful  elevation  of  white  arms  above  their  heads,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  a  trellis-work   had   suddenly    been   spread  before  them. 
But  the  Peeresses  did  not  find  it  easy  to  adjust  their  coronets  to 
their  liking,  and  most  of  them  turned  to  their  neighbours  to  get 
some  assurance  that  they   had   donned   their  stately  headgear  be- 
comingly.    It  was  at  this  point  only  during  the  whole  proceedings 
that  there  was  some  relaxation  of  the  gravity  which  had  distinguished 
the  demeanour  of  the  King.     He  almost  smiled  when  he  saw  the 
nervous  anxiety  of  the  Peeresses  to  play  their  part  properly  in  the 
august  rites,  and  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  a  Bishop  was  seen 
to  laugh  outright. 

Of  the  general  effect  of  the  scene  in  the  Abbey  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  opinion.  I  have  questioned  many  who  were  there,  and 
all  with  one  accord  declare  that  it  was  the  most  brilliant  and  im- 
pressive scene  they  ever  witnessed.  The  good  taste  shown  in  the 
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decorations  of  the  Abbey  itself  was  universally  commended.  These 
decorations  never  for  a  moment  shut  out  the  noble  Abbey  from  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  the  spectator,  and  all  through  the  ceremony  men 
knew  where  they  were — not  in  a  gorgeous  theatre  reared  for  a  great 
pageant,  but  in  the  shrine  which  holds  the  heart  of  the  English 
people,  and  in  which  the  history  of  our  land  is  carved  in  stone.  The 
dresses  of  the  women  present  were  beautiful  and  magnificent,  a  feast 
for  the  eye.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  dresses  of  the 
Koyal  Princesses,  those  of  the  daughters  of  the  Princess  Christian 
drawing  a  faint  murmur  of  admiration  as  these  ladies  walked  to 
their  places.  But  for  once  the  men  vied  with  the  women  in  splen- 
dour of  attire.  Everywhere  uniforms  and  robes  of  rich  colour  were 
to  be  seen.  Of  the  company  itself,  one  need  only  say  that  it  was  not 
only  representative  of  all  classes  and  interests  in  the  Empire,  but 
that  it  included  an  extraordinarily  large  proportion  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  King's  subjects.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
there  in  full  strength,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  beyond  these  were 
illustrious  men  drawn  from  all  ranks  and  professions,  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas,  the  chief  members  of  all 
the  learned  professions,  men  of  light  and  leading  from  every  branch 
of  the  public  service.  It  was  a  noble  company,  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  of  the  nation  whom  it  personified.  Nor  must  one  omit  to 
say  a  word  regarding  the  music,  the  remarkable  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness of  which  were  acknowledged  by  everybody.  The  one  regret 
of  many  of  those  present  was  that  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
quaint  and  imposing  ceremonial  they  were  unable  to  devote  to  the 
musical  part  of  the  service  the  attention  which  it  so  well  deserved. 
Finally,  it  should  be  recorded  that  the  repeated  rehearsals  of  the 
ceremony  had  made  all  who  took  part  in  it  familiar  with  their  duties, 
so  that  from  first  to  last  there  was  no  serious  hitch  or  blemish, 
nothing  of  the  scrambling,  confusion,  and  untidiness  which  have 
disfigured  former  Coronations.  From  beginning  to  end  everything 
went  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  great  congregation  retired 
from  the  Abbey  with  the  conviction  that  the  ceremony  had  not  only 
been  nobly  planned,  but  perfectly  executed. 

All  these  facts  and  incidents  I  have  gathered  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  it  needs  a  multitude  of  witnesses 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  scene  as  that  afforded  by  a  Coronation.  Even 
the  great  artist  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of  recording  the 
historic  event  on  canvas  was  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  one  part 
only  of  the  glowing  picture — its  central  point,  it  is  true,  but  not  the 
most  beautiful  or  impressive.  Everywhere  there  were  scenes  and 
incidents  which  deserved  to  be  recorded  and  preserved.  No  doubt, 
as  in  former  days,  these  side-lights  upon  the  crowning  of  the  King 
of  England  and  his  Queen  will  in  due  time  be  rescued  from  the 
narratives  of  private  spectators.  The  most  graphic  pictures  of  the 
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Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  are  those  to  be  found  in  letters  written 
at  the  time  by  persons  privileged  to  witness  it,  and  I  imagine  that 
this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria's  son. 

So  much  for  the  scene  within  the  Abbey.  Outside,  the  streets 
bore  witness  to  the  interest  which  the  public  took  in  the  event. 
Only  those  who  saw  the  unequalled  preparations  that  were  made  for 
the  26th  of  June  could  recognise  any  falling-off  in  the  appearance  of 
the  thoroughfares  through  which  the  Coronation  procession  passed 
on  the  9th  of  August.  And  it  was  only  in  the  costliness  of  the 
decorations  that,  here  and  there,  this  falling-off  was  perceptible. 
There  was  certainly  none  in  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  how  larger  crowds  could  have  been  assembled 
than  those  which  greeted  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  return  from 
the  Abbey.  Before  day  had  broken  the  whole  route  was  lined  by 
ranks  of  spectators  content  to  wait  patiently  for  the  time  when  they 
could  salute  their  Sovereign.  Long  before  His  Majesty  had  set  forth 
from  Buckingham  Palace  all  the  stands  erected  along  the  entire 
route,  all  the  windows,  and  nearly  every  house-top  were  crowded. 
Hours  had  yet  to  pass  before  the  procession  returned,  but  all  seemed 
glad  to  have  secured  their  places  in  good  time,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  multitude  of  all  classes  looked  upon  the  day  as  a  great 
national  festival.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  conduct 
of  the  people.  Everywhere  good  order  was  maintained,  and  good- 
humour  also.  The  day  was  cool  and  grey,  and  sometimes  the  clouds 
seemed  to  threaten  rain,  but  none  fell  until  after  the  Royal  party 
had  returned  to  the  Palace.  The  police  arrangements  were  excellent, 
and  though  there  were  crowds  everywhere — crowds  such  as  only  the 
teeming  womb  of  London  can  produce — there  was  no  crushing  or 
confusion.  Above  all,  there  was  no  display  of  the  rough  exuberance 
of  mere  animal  spirits  which  did  so  much  to  discredit  us  two  years 
ago.  Amid  all  the  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  prevail 
universally,  one  was  conscious  of  a  certain  sobriety  in  the  vast 
multitude  not  generally  perceptible  in  popular  demonstrations.  The 
shadow  of  death  seemed  to  have  come  too  near  to  all  to  be  quite 
forgotten,  even  in  that  moment  of  high  festival.  Thus  in  the  streets, 
as  in  the  Abbey,  everything  was  what  it  should  have  been,  and  one 
saw  the  nation  meeting  the  consummation  of  its  hopes  in  the  same 
spirit  of  dignified  self-control  with  which  it  had  submitted  to  the 
cruel  blow  of  the  24th  of  June. 

During  the  long  period  of  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  King 
and  Queen  the  spectators  in  the  streets  were  not  without  amuse- 
ment. By  the  thoughtfulness  of  His  Majesty  it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  best  military  bands  should  be  thickly  planted  along  the 
route,  and  all  through  the  morning  good  music  was  thus  provided  at 
every  point.  Then  the  mere  sight  of  the  streets  was  an  impressive 
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one.  All  along  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  and  Piccadilly,  the 
roadway,  swept  and  covered  with  golden  sand,  looked  like  the  empty 
bed  of  some  river.  Its  sides  were  thickly  lined  with  troops,  and 
beyond  them  was  always  the  wonderful,  expectant  crowd.  Once  and 
again  along  the  empty  roadway  there  passed  some  body  of  soldiers 
or  some  small  company  of  watchful  officials.  Once  the  time  of 
waiting  was  relieved  by  an  incident  that  was  really  impressive. 
This  was  the  passage  of  a  strong  party  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
on  their  way  to  the  Abbey  to  relieve  their  comrades  there.  A 
ripple  of  cheers  accompanied  the  white-haired  veterans  on  their 
march.  The  uniform  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard — the  Beefeaters 
of  our  childhood's  histories — is  familiar  to  every  Englishman ;  and 
these  old  soldiers,  bearing  their  halberds  so  proudly,  and  accom- 
panied by  their  officer,  with  his  traditional  malacca  cane,  recalled  to 
most  of  us  the  dreams  of  our  earliest  days.  But  that  which  was 
most  impressive  in  connection  with  their  appearance  was  the  thought 
that  just  such  a  body  of  men,  wearing  the  same  quaint  uniforms  and 
bearing  the  same  arms,  now  so  pathetically  obsolete,  must  have 
passed  through  the  streets  of  London  on  the  day  when  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  crowned.  Perhaps  we  all  took  some  pride  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  no  other  European  capital  could  provide  such  a  spectacle 
as  this. 

When  at  last,  amid  a  roar  of  cheering,  the  actual  procession 
came  along  on  its  return  from  the  Abbey,  it  was  seen  that,  despite 
all  the  curtailments  that  had  taken  place,  it  was  one  of  brilliant  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  picked  men  of  the  Life  Guards,  the 
Colonial  troops  in  their  sober  khaki,  the  Indian  soldiers,  and,  above 
all,  the  Indian  aides-de-camp  to  His  Majesty — men  whose  faces 
were  stamped  with  the  indefinable  dignity  of  those  born  to  rule — 
were  each  in  turn  greeted  with  vehement  applause.  Then  came  a 
louder  burst  of  cheering  as  the  crowd  recognised  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
acclaimed  him  not  only  as  soldier  but  peacemaker.  Perhaps  there 
was  something  a  trifle  cold  and  critical  in  his  eye  as  he  surveyed  the 
shouting  multitudes,  but,  if  so,  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  certainly 
not  abated  by  it.  Nor  did  admiration  for  the  victor  of  Khartoum 
lessen  the  heartiness  of  the  greeting  awarded  to  Lord  Eoberts  as  he 
rode  past,  his  baton  of  Field  Marshal  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  so 
thoroughly  sympathetic  under  its  outward  impassiveness.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  I  had  seen  him  ride  in  this  fashion  down  this 
street  he  was  mounted  on  the  white  charger  that  had  carried  him  to 
Kandahar,  and  he  was  leading  the  contingent  of  Colonial  troops  that 
swelled  the  train  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  glorious  day  of  her 
Diamond  Jubilee.  How  near  it  seemed,  that  day ;  and  yet  how  far 
away  !  Who  amongst  us  then  had  any  prophetic  dream  of  all  that 
was  to  happen  before  the  old  Field  Marshal  again  passed  in  a  State 
procession  under  the  applauding  windows  of  Pall  Mall  ? 
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But  all  this  was  merely  preparatory  to  what  came  next,  when  the 
golden  coach  of  State,  with  its  bodyguard  of  Yeomen  and  its 
gorgeously- attired  attendants  of  the  Royal  Household,  moved  slowly 
towards  us  amid  a  storm  of  cheering,  clapping  of  hands,  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs.  There,  plainly  to  be  seen  by  all,  sat  the  King  in 
his  regal  vestments,  the  glittering  crown  upon  his  head,  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand — the  very  image  and  embodiment  of  Royal  dignity.  The 
crowd  as  it  saw  him  thus,  restored  to  health,  and  showing  a  smiling 
face  beneath  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  seemed  as  though  it  could 
hardly  restrain  its  joy,  and  it  was  amid  an  indescribable  scene  of 
loyal  emotion  that  he  passed  along.  Who  could  analyse  the  feelings 
of  the  people  at  that  moment  ?  Who  could  trace  to  its  mysterious 
source  the  frantic  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  possess  both  men  and 
women  as  their  crowned  King  went  by  ?  Not,  certainly,  anyone 
who  had  not  been  born  under  the  British  Monarchy.  Beside  the 
King  sat  the  Queen,  unwontedly  pale  and  serious,  but,  as  always, 
thoughtfully  cognisant  of  every  passing  feature  of  the  demonstration 
of  loyalty  and  love.  Her  beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  splendour  of 
the  historic  jewels  upon  her  head  and  bosom :  surely  never  before 
could  so  fair  a  Queen  have  passed  before  her  people's  eyes ;  and 
when  she  waved  her  white-gloved  hand  to  the  throng  on  either  side 
they  cheered  her  with  a  vehemence  which  recalled  the  tumultuous 
applause  that  attended  Queen  Victoria  as  she  passed  through  the 
streets  on  her  day  of  Jubilee.  So,  on  to  the  palace,  and  then  the 
end  of  the  long-anticipated  pageant.  A  few  hours  later,  when 
London  flamed  into  unwonted  light,  and  under  the  heavy  August 
night  the  streets  blazed  as  with  the  splendour  of  noontide,  we 
could  all  say,  with  a  sigh  of  glad  relief,  that  the  night  had  come  and 
all  was  well. 

It  had  been  a  great  family  festival — something  which  the  outer 
world  could  scarcely  understand  or  reckon  at  its  true  value.  To  the 
outer  world,  indeed,  there  may  have  seemed  to  be  something  half- 
barbaric  and  half- childish  in  the  spectacle.  But  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  our  own  land,  whether  in  Abbey  or  street,  or  far-off  hamlet 
where  the  bonfires  flamed  to  heaven  from  the  hill-tops,  it  was  all 
intelligible  and  befitting.  It  was  the  day  when  the  King,  who 
embodies  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years  of  Royalty,  had  solemnly 
plighted  his  troth  in  the  shrine  of  our  race,  amid  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors,  to  the  people  whom  he  has  been  called  upon  to  rule. 
Philosophers  to-day,  as  in  ages  long  past,  may  look  coldly  upon  such 
a  scene  as  this,  holding  it  perchance  as  something  unworthy  of  the 
solid  dignity  of  the  great  central  fact  of  kingship,  which  to  them  is 
never  more  impressive  than  when  it  stands  alone  in  its  naked  sim- 
plicity. But  it  is  not  by  philosophers  that  the  world  has  been 
chiefly  peopled  at  any  period  of  its  history ;  and  upon  the  whole  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  philosophers  have  been  wiser  than  the 
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men  of  affairs  who,  by  means  of  these  Coronation  ceremonials,  have 
striven  to  impress  upon  the  common  mind  the  august  pre-eminence 
of  the  Crown  and  its  wearer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  ques- 
tioning the  fact  that  a  Coronation  such  as  that  which  we  have  just 
witnessed,  is  not  only  an  event  of  true  historical  importance,  but 
one  that  touches  the  springs  of  emotion  in  the  public  heart  so  keenly 
that,  for  the  moment,  even  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known  seems  to  be  little  more  than  an  appanage  of  the  Monarch  on 
his  throne. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
completed  during  the  month,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
it  has  given  satisfaction  to  anybody,  least  of  all  to  Mr.  Balfour's  own 
supporters.  The  cry  for  '  new  blood/  which  was  raised  so  loudly  in 
the  Ministerial  journals,  has  received  no  better  satisfaction  than  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Percy  and  Sir  William  Anson  to  minor  posts 
in  the  Administration,  the  latter  receiving  the  new  position  of 
Under  Secretary  for  Education.  For  the  rest,  the  reconstruction 
has  been  nothing  more  than  a  reshuffling  of  the  old  cards.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Spectator  is  in  despair  at  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Balfour  has  missed  his  opportunity.  Nobody  can  pretend  that 
the  Ministry  in  its  present  form  is  stronger  than  it  was  under 
Lord  Salisbury.  It  has  lost  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  not 
only  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  but  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Sir 
John  Grorst.  These  three  names  represented  three  of  the  chief 
forces  on  the  Ministerial  side.  It  would  have  been  difficult  in  any 
circumstances  to  replace  them,  and  they  have  certainly  not  been 
replaced  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant 
offices.  The  promotion  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-Greneral  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  accession  to  the  Premiership.  It  ought  to  be  said  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  that  he  has  done  his  work  so  well 
at  the  Treasury  that  no  reasonable  person  can  complain  of  his  pro- 
motion ;  yet  even  bearing  this  fact  in  mind  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  strengthens  the  Ministry  by  being  transferred  from  one  post 
to  another.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Kitchie  to  succeed  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  received  with  some 
apprehension  by  those  who  remember  the  new  Chancellor's  leanings 
towards  Fair  Trade.  There  can  be  no  real  comparison  between  him 
and  his  distinguished  predecessor.  The  promotion  of  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  to  the  Home  Office  is  a  rather  disconcerting  surprise. 
Events  may  justify  Mr.  Balfour's  choice,  but  for  the  present  an 
appointment  which  has  placed  a  man  untrained  in  the  law  at  the 
head  of  this  great  department  does  not  commend  itself  either  to 
the  experts  or  the  public.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  Ministers  as  the  retention  of  old  ones  that  has  excited 
unfavourable  comment  in  the  ranks  of  Mr.  Balfour's  own  supporters. 
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It  had  been  confidently  hoped  that  certain  of  the  older  members 
of  the  Ministry  would  have  been  induced  to  retire  along  with  their 
chief,  and  that  the  way  would  thus  have  been  opened  for  a  real 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of  an  Administration  which 
has  unquestionably  grown  stale  during  its  long  term  of  office.  The 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ireland,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  were  among  those  marked  out  for  removal 
alike  by  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Government.  Not 
one  of  them  has  been  touched  by  the  new  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
doubtless  hard  to  require  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  own  oldest  friends 
and  nearest  relatives,  even  for  the  sake  of  increased  public  efficiency. 
But  this  is  the  sacrifice  which  a  statesman  is  required  to  make  when 
recasting  an  Administration,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  failure  to  act  as  a 
great  Minister  would  certainly  have  done  has  not]  added  to  his 
popularity  either  with  his  own  party  or  in  the  country.  No  real 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Government,  and  it 
remains  for  all  practical  purposes  what  it  was  during  the  last  years 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  Premiership,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
the  prestige  which  attached  to  his  name.  A  great  opportunity 
seems  to  have  been  missed,  and  the  chance  of  reviving  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  Ministry  has  gone  by  for  ever.  Of  this  fact  the 
comments  in  the  Unionist  Press  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  last  month  that  the  most  startling  event  in 
domestic  politics  which  has  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  took 
place.  This  was  the  election  of  a  member  for  North  Leeds  in  place 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  recipient  of  a  Coronation  peerage.  North  Leeds 
is  one  of  the  constituencies  into  which  the  great  borough  of  Leeds 
was  divided  by  the  last  Keform  Bill.  It  was  the  most  Conservative 
constituency  in  a  city  which  at  the  General  Election  of  1900 
returned  three  Conservatives  against  two  Liberals  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ever  since  its  formation  in  1885  it  had  been  true  to  the 
Tory  cause,  and  in  1900  it  gave  Mr.  Jackson  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  2,500  votes.  The  contest  for  the  seat  last  month  lay 
between  two  local  men,  both  of  them  popular  and  respected, 
though  the  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  Lawson,  the  Tory  candidate, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  local  Conservative  organisation  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  had  a  certain  personal  advantage  over  his 
opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Barran,  the  Liberal  candidate,  proved  himself  to  be  a  much 
better  speaker  than  Sir  Arthur.  It  was  not,  however,  on  personal 
questions  that  the  contest  turned.  From  the  first  it  was  fought, 
above  and  before  all  other  topics,  on  the  Education  Bill.  Leeds  is 
justly  proud  of  its  School  Board,  which  for  thirty  years  past  has 
given  it  a  place  second  to  no  other  English  town  so  far  as  the  merits 
of  its  school  system  are  concerned.  Its  people  were  angry  and 
indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  School  Boards  are  treated  under 
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the  Education  Bill,  and  the  election  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  feelings  known,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  turn  to 
good  account.  To  outsiders  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Barran  was  engaged 
in  a  hopeless,  almost  a  Quixotic  enterprise.  He  might  reduce 
Mr.  Jackson's  bloated  majority  of  2,500  votes,  but  that  he  could 
convert  it  into  a  minority  nobody  supposed.  Yet  this  is  what  he 
did,  after  a  struggle  which  in  the  spirit  and  earnestness  with  which 
it  was  carried  on  upon  both  sides  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  iMr.  Barran,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  League  over  which  Lord  Kosebery  presides,  not  only'^holds 
the  views  of  that  body  upon  questions  of  Imperial  policy,  but 
adheres  to  its  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland.  He  was  in  consequence 
proscribed  by  the  Nationalist  organisation,  and  had  to  trust  only  to 
the  English  vote.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  when  the  result  of 
the  election  was  declared,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  returned  by 
a  majority  of  758  votes  over  Sir  Arthur  Lawson. 

No  doubt  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  the  outburst  of 
exultant  joy  with  which  the  Liberal  party  received  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Barran's  success.  But,  looking  back  in  cold  blood,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  result  of  the  election  was  of  almost 
unprecedented  importance.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  new 
Prime  Minister  had  been  compelled  to  submit  his  great  educational 
scheme,  the  chief  domestic  measure  of  the  Ministry,  to  the  decision 
of  a  constituency,  he  met  with  a  defeat  so  overwhelming  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  a  disaster.  The  disaster  was  of  course  intensified 
by  the  character  of  the  constituency  which  pronounced  this  emphatic 
verdict  against  the  Grovernment.  Everybody  recognised  the  fact 
that  if  a  Ministerial  candidate  was  not  safe  in  North  Leeds,  there 
was  not  an  urban  constituency  in  England  in  which  he  would  be 
secure.  Mr.  Barran's  victory  was  not  made  less  significant  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  various  elements  of  the  Liberal  party  had  united  in 
supporting  him.  Minor  differences  were  forgotten  in  the  determina- 
tion to  give  the  Government  a  lesson,  and  his  supporters  were  largely 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  in  recent  years  have  stood 
aloof  from  any  active  participation  in  political  work.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  North  Leeds  election  produced  a  feeling 
of  consternation  among  the  Ministerialists  in  Parliament,  and  that 
every  man  seemed  to  see  in  it  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  fore- 
telling the  doom  of  the  Unionist  Grovernment.  Never  did  a  Prime 
Minister  so  early  in  his  career  receive  so  severe  a  check  as  that 
which  was  given  to  Mr.  Balfour  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Barran  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Ministry  that  the  adjournment 
was  already  at  hand  when  the  North  Leeds  election  took  place. 
Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  true,  did  not  flinch  from  his  purpose.  He  meant 
to  get  Clause  7  of  the  Education  Bill  at  all  hazards  through 
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Committee  before  the  adjournment  took  place,  and  in  this  enterprise, 
by  a  free  use  of  his  powers  as  Leader  of  the  House,  he  succeeded. 
But  he  did  not  do  so  without  having  to  yield  something  to  his 
opponents,  and  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  he  received  many 
proofs  of  the  state  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  own  party.  A  Minister 
can  hardly  feel  comfortable  in  pushing  a  contentious  measure 
through  Parliament  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  rely  upon  the 
unanimous  support  even  of  his  own  colleagues  in  the  division  lobby ; 
and  when,  in  division  after  division,  he  finds  votes  given  against  his 
proposals  by  a  section  of  his  own  followers,  he  must  be  blind  indeed 
if  he  fails  to  see  whither  his  victories  are  leading  him.  Party 
discipline  and  the  vigorous  use  of  the  whip  have  carried  the  Bill 
so  far  on  its  way  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  debates  have  only 
made  it  more  clear  than  ever  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
people  are  not  with  the  Clerical  party,  whose  mouthpiece  Mr. 
Balfour  has  made  himself,  and  that  the  chief  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  ill-omened  measure  will  be  to  bring  about  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle  over  our  national  system  of  education  on  a  wider  platform 
and  in  a  more  acute  form.  The  sudden  closing  of  the  Session  on 
the  eve  of  the  Coronation  and  the  national  absorption  in  that  event 
have  for  the  present  diverted  men's  minds  from  the  great  struggle,  but 
it  will  be  renewed  in  October  with  increased  vehemence  on  both 
sides. 

In  the  meantime  Ministers  have  not  been  left,  even  in  the  recess, 
without  fresh  evidence  of  their  dying  prestige.  North  Leeds  has 
been  followed  by  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  a  popular  figure 
in  the  country,  has  represented  the  constituency  for  ten  years.  His 
majorities  during  that  term  have  varied  from  2,128  in  1892  to  4,812 
in  1900.  It  was  possibly  because  he  sat  for  the  safest  Conservative 
seat  in  England  that  he  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Balfour  for  the  position 
of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  There  was  some  indignation  among  the 
Ministerialists  when  it  became  known  that  his  re-election  was  to  be 
opposed  by  a  Liberal,  for  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  justification  for 
putting  him  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  contest.  The  election 
was  hurried  on  in  such'a  manner  that  the  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Beau- 
mont Morice,  had  only  six  days  in  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  his 
party  in  this  ultra-Conservative  constituency.  Yet  when  the  ballot  took 
place  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Forster's  majority  had  been  reduced  from 
4,812,  at  which  it  stood  in  1892,  to  891.  Such  a  turnover  of  votes 
was  nothing  less  than  astounding,  and  threw  even  the  Leeds  result 
into  the  shade.  After  this,  it  is  impossible  that  Ministers  can  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  any  constituency  in  England.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  like  Mr.  Barran,  Mr.  Morice  has  proclaimed  his  '  full 
sympathy  with  Lord  Rosebery's  views  on  questions  of  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  Irish  legislation,  and  programme  of  efficiency  and 
reform.' 
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One  striking  incident  of  the  month  has  been  the  arrival  in 
England,  on  their  way  to  Holland,  of  the  surrendered  Boer  com- 
manders, Generals  Delarey,  Botha,  and  De  Wet.  They  met  with 
the  reception  to  which,  as  brave  men  who,  having  fought  gallantly 
for  their  own  cause,  had  in  the  end  accepted  the  inevitable,  they  were 
justly  entitled.  But  their  visit  did  not  pass  off  without  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  contretemps.  They  arrived  at  Southampton  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  16th,  and  this  happened  to  be  the  day  fixed 
for  the  Naval  Eeview,  with  which  the  Coronation  festivities  were  to 
be  wound  up.  It  had  been  announced  beforehand  that  they  had 
been  invited  to  attend  this  Keview,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  had 
secured  accommodation  for  them  upon  the  vessel  from  which  he  was 
himself  to  witness  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
General  Delarey  and  his  companions  declined  the  invitation  to  wit- 
ness the  great  naval  spectacle.  The  real  ground  for  wonder  is  that 
so  little  tact  should  have  been  shown  in  connection  with  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  them.  It  might,  surely,  have  been  foreseen  that 
these  brave  men,  though  no  longer  our  enemies,  would  hardly  be  in 
a  mood,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  landing  in  England,  to  plunge 
into  a  great  national  demonstration  and  festivity  like  the  Naval 
Eeview.  They  had  just  landed  from  a  long  journey,  and  it  would  be 
to  insult  them  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  the  good  spirits  which 
are  needed  to  enable  a  man  to  enjoy  such  a  spectacle  as  that  which 
was  offered  at  Spithead.  It  was  all  very  well  to  offer  them,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  a  place  among  the  spectators  of  the  review; 
but  it  showed  an  amazing  lack  of  tact  to  make  the  invitation  public 
before  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  even  received  it.  The 
G-enerals  pleaded  the  state  of  their  wardrobes  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  their  non-attendance  at  the  Keview,  but  they  gave  evidence  of 
their  good  faith  by  accepting  the  King's  invitation  to  visit  him  on 
his  yacht  on  the  following  day.  In  the  interval  they  had  a  popular 
reception,  both  at  Southampton  and  in  London,  which  was  boisterous 
rather  than  edifying.  To  a  greeting  at  once  cordial  and  respectful 
they  were  undoubtedly  entitled,  but  the  noisy  acclamation  of  the 
crowd  which  pursued  them  to  their  hotel  must  have  jarred  as  much 
upon  their  own  feelings  as  upon  those  of  right-thinking  Englishmen. 
It  is  not  by  cheap  '  magnanimity '  of  this  kind  that  we  can  best 
assuage  the  deep-seated  sorrows  of  South  Africa,  and  bring  about 
that  genuine  agreement  of  all  parties  which  is  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  happiness  and  confidence  in  the  future. 

The  Colonial  Premiers,  whose  visit  to  this  country  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  Coronation  season,  have  now  left  us,  after 
a  sojourn  that  has  been  prolonged  beyond  expectation.  That  their 
visit  has  been  distinctly  beneficial,  and  has  strengthened  the  ties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
opportunity  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  public  men  of  England 
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to  meet  these  distinguished  visitors  from  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  Empire  has  been  a  real  advantage.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  we 
knew  of  old,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say  that  further  intercourse 
with  him  has  only  strengthened  the  feeling  of  genuine  respect  and 
admiration  with  which  he  is  regarded  at  home.  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
in  his  proud  position  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth,  has 
impressed  everybody  favourably,  and  has  strengthened  the  conviction 
that  in  Australia  statesmanship  of  the  first  order  will  be  at  the 
command  of  the  people  in  working  out  their  destinies.  But  perhaps 
most  curiosity  was  felt  regarding  Mr.  Seddon,  who  has  won  so  much 
distinction  for  himself  since  his  last  visit  to  our  shores.  The  im- 
pression he  has  made  upon  those  who  have  met  him  is  that  of  the 
strong-willed  man  who  not  only  knows  his  own  mind,  but  is  not 
afraid  to  proclaim  it  whenever  and  wherever  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so. 
The  opinions  he  has  expressed  have  often  jarred  upon  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  Englishmen,  but  everybody  has  respected  the  frankness 
with  which  he  has  given  utterance  to  his  convictions ;  and  he  has 
afforded  a  very  interesting  study  to  those  who  seek  to  understand 
the  influences  by  which  our  fellow-countrymen  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world  may  hereafter  be  governed.  If  he  is  not  a  statesman  of 
the  orthodox  type,  he  is  at  least  a  man  whose  freshness  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  speech  prove  him  to  be  entitled  to  the  position  of 
commanding  authority  which  he  has  attained  in  New  Zealand. 

The  conference  of  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  other  members  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  dealt  with  many 
interesting  questions,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  settled  any. 
We  have,  however,  got  a  little  further  on  the  road  towards  that  com- 
plete understanding  between  England  and  her  Colonies  which  is 
everywhere  desired.  The  Colonial  representatives  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  acknowledge  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy  for  Great  Britain,  and  they  have  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledged in  principle  the  obligation  laid  upon  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
to  make  some  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.  But  they  are  evidently  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  enter 
into  cut-and-dried  arrangements,  or  to  cede  any  part  of  the  indepen- 
dence to  which  they  cling  so  strongly.  They  would  not  have  been  true 
representatives  of  the  spirit  of  the  British  peoples  throughout  the 
world  if  they  had  taken  any  other  line.  For  the  present  we  may  well 
be  content  to  see  the  union  of  the  British  Empire  remain  founded 
upon  common  interest  and  affections,  and  upon  a  feeling  of  universal 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  as  the  golden  link  which  holds  together  all  the 
bodies  of  which  the  Empire  is  made  up. 

Our  domestic  affairs  have  been  so  engrossing  during  the  month 
that  we  have  had  little  time  or  attention  to  give  to  events  outside 
our  own  borders.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  however,  to  the  great 
conflict  that  is  going  on  between  the  Government  and  the  Clerical 
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party  in  France.  To  Englishmen,  even  to  those  who  are  most  hostile 
to  the  predominance  of  Clerical  influence  in  the  schools,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  French  Government  should  have  allowed  itself  to 
be  forced  into  a  position  in  which  it  finds  itself  compelled  literally  to 
dragoon  the  schools  controlled  by  the  nuns.  But  the  fight  between 
liberty  and  Clericalism  in  France  is  an  old  one,  and  it  has  much 
more  serious  aspects  than  any  similar  fight  has  yet  assumed  in  this 
country.  M.  Combes  and  his  colleagues  are  only  following  in  the 
path  which  Grambetta  pointed  out  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they  at 
least  are  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  war  against  Clericalism 
is  one  upon  which  the  preservation  of  the  national  liberties  and  of 
the  Kepublic  depends. 

WEMYSS  REID. 
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SERMON   TO   THE   COLONIAL    TROOPS 

SUNDAY,    THE   17 th   OF  AUGUST,    1902' 

Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done 
for  thee.— ST.  MAKE  v.  19. 

IT  has  been  your  wish,  before  returning  to  your  homes,  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster. 
In  the  name  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  I  offer  you  a 
respectful  welcome  within  these  hallowed  walls.  This  church  is  not 
like  other  sanctuaries.  It  is,  as  was  said  of  it  but  the  other  day, 
'  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  British  race.'  Around  it,  as  around  no 
other  English  church  or  cathedral,  have  gathered  during  long  ages 
the  pride,  the  reverence,  the  affection,  the  devotion  of  England 
and  the  English- speaking  world.  There  is  no  heart  in  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  King  but  thrills  with  a  subtle  indescribable  emotion 
at  the  thought  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  unique  interest.  Never  before,  I  suppose, 
since  the  Abbey  was,  has  such  a  congregation  as  this  assembled  for 
Divine  worship  in  this  place  amidst  the  trappings  and  adornments  of 
a  Coronation.  You  are  going  home.  Your  present  service  to  the 
Empire  is  accomplished.  His  Majesty  the  King  has  taken  leave  of 
you  with  grateful  words.  In  a  few  days  you  will  quit  the  shores  of 
your  ancestors.  It  will  be  well  for  you,  and  well  for  us,  that  your 
latest  memory,  as  these  shores  slowly  fade  from  your  view,  should  be 
of  the  Abbey. 

You  are  going  home.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  your  happy 
fortune  to  possess  two  homes.  The  Old  Country  is  one  home.  Your 
own  countries  are  another.  I  hope  and  believe  that,  while  you  have 
been  in  England,  you  have  felt  at  home  here.  Whatever  faults  or 
failings  are  innate  in  the  English  people,  they  are  generous,  en- 
thusiastic, and  warm-hearted  ;  they  are  inspired  to-day  with  an 
admiring  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  which  the  Colonial  troops  in  a 
critical  hour  have  displayed  to  the  Empire. 

1  Preached  by  the  Canon  in  Residence,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon,  to  the 
Colonial  troops  at  the  special  service  held  in  the  Abbey. — EDITOR,  TJie  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After. 
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But  you  are  going  home  to  your  own  homes,  far  from  each  other 
and  all  alike  far  from  Great  Britain.  You  will  go  as  representatives 
and  missionaries  of  the  high  ideals  which  have  been  deeply  and 
permanently  impressed  by  recent  events  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
subjects  of  the  King.  I  could  almost  envy  you  the  opportunity 
of  recounting  the  lessons  of  your  varied  experience.  May  I  not 
utter  the  prayer  that  all  you  shall  pay  of  the  things  which  you  have 
heard  and  seen  may  be  tinged  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  Divine 
Providence  ?  May  I  not  use  of  you,  though  with  distant  reverence, 
the  words  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  spoke  long  ago  at  His 
parting  from  one  upon  whom  He  had  conferred  the  blessing  of  His 
mercy :  '  Gro  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee  '  ? 

For  you  will  have  much  to  tell  your  friends  when  you  go  home. 
You  will  tell  them  of  the  Old  Country  and  its  interests  and  associa- 
tions, its  inspiring  memories,  its  roots  struck  far  down  in  the  past,  its 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future,  its  amplifying  opportunities, 
above  all  its  strong  response  to  the  strong  devotion  of  its  Colonies. 
You  will  tell  them  that  it  is  their  country  as  well  as  yours.  It 
cannot  but  be  that  you  will  carry  away  with  you  after  such  a  visit 
a  quickened  sentiment  of  Imperial  responsibility.  You  have  felt 
the  thrill,  the  glow  of  Empire.  You  have  realised  the  solemn 
national  meaning  of  the  Apostolic  words  '  We  are  members  one  of 
another/ 

But  as  you  look  upon  the  Empire,  spreading  from  land  to  land 
and  from  sea  to  sea,  one  question  there  is  which  must  be  borne  in 
upon  your  minds ;  it  is  this — Will  the  Empire  last  ?  Will  it  go 
the  way  of  other  Empires,  ancient  and  modern,  which  have  risen 
and  nourished,  and  then  have  decayed  and  died  ?  Or  does  it  hold 
within  its  womb  the  seed  of  permanency  ?  I  put  the  question,  and 
I  answer  it  in  two  sentences. 

The  Empire  depends  for  its  conservation  upon  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands  as  a  guarantee  before  the  eyes  of  civilised  humanity — 
upon  justice  and  liberty  and  progress,  upon  the  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual, upon  the  sense  of  public  duty,  upon  true  and  pure  religion. 
It  depends,  too,  upon  the  character  of  its  citizens.  There  can  be  no 
great  empire  of  small-minded  men  and  women  ;  there  can  be  no 
noble  empire  of  an  ignoble  people.  But  if  character  be,  as  it  is,  the 
strength  of  empire,  then  are  we  all  divinely  called  to  play  a  part  in 
an  imperial  drama.  We  cannot  all  be  rich  or  clever  or  distinguished  ; 
we  cannot  all  achieve  high  triumphs  ;  but  there  is  no  one  of  us — not 
the  humblest  or  the  poorest — who  may  not  lay  the  offering  of  his 
personal  self-restraint  and  self-devotion  upon  the  altar  of  his  country's 
honour.  In  this  sense  are  we  all  the  guardians  of  empire.  Only, 
believe  me,  character  is  a  thing  not  easily  won ;  nor  can  it  be  easily 
preserved.  It  demands  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  resources  which 
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God  in  His  mercy  vouchsafes  to  humankind.  But  it  is  the  one 
indispensable  quality  of  an  imperial  people ;  and  I  speak  from  the 
very  depth  of  my  soul  when  I  say  to  you,  in  this  holy  place,  you 
will  never  maintain  empire  without  character,  you  will  never  main- 
tain character  without  religion,  you  will  never  maintain  religion 
without  Christ. 

You  are  going  home — you  will  bear  with  you  the  solemn 
memories  of  war  and  peace.  You  will  tell  your  friends  when  you  get 
home  what  warfare  is.  You  have  seen  it — some  of  you  at  least — 
in  its  grandeur  and  its  terror.  It  is  no  child's  play,  the  making 
or  the  keeping  of  empire.  Far  away  on  the  South  African  veldt 
are  graves  that  hold,  and  will  ever  hold,  a  place  in  your  heart 
of  hearts,  and  will  tell  you,  as  you  shall  tell  them  who  may  come 
after  you,  what  the  cost  of  empire  is.  You  have  seen  war,  and  you 
have  seen  peace.  To-day  when  the  gallant  generals  of  the  Boer 
army  are  welcomed  with  a  generous  admiration  to  England,  you  and 
I  cannot  forget  the  blessing  of  peace.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  in  your 
power  to  tell  your  friends  at  home  that  peace,  when  it  was  attained 
at  last,  was  received  in  England  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  an  imperial 
people,  with  calmness,  with  dignity,  with  moderation,  with  a  sensi- 
tive respect  for  the  enemy  whom  we  had  conquered,  with  profound 
submission  and  devotion  to  Almighty  God. 

The  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  have  been  knit  together 
by  the  bonds  of  war  and  of  peace.  They  have  consecrated  their 
union  by  their  joint  participation  in  the  crowning  of  the  King. 
Never  before  in  English  history  has  a  Coronation  been  so  striking,  so 
solemnising  as  this.  Never  before  has  such  an  assemblage  of  men  been 
convened  from  so  many  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  over  which  one 
ensign  floats,  as  for  this  august  ceremonial.  Never  were  known  such 
abrupt  impressive  vicissitudes  of  hope,  anticipation,  anxiety,  dismay, 
relief,  and  thanksgiving.  It  was  natural  perhaps  that  in  this  Abbey, 
of  all  places,  the  height  of  the  dramatic  contrast  should  be  reached. 
Who  that  was  present  can  forget  the  emotions  of  that  hour?  The 
last  rehearsal  of  the  music  of  the  Coronation  Service  was  in  progress. 
The  conductor  stood  yonder,  above  the  organ-screen,  his  baton  in  his 
hand,  the  orchestra  around  him,  the  numerous  choir  in  the  galleries  on 
either  hand.  Suddenly  came  a  messenger  from  Buckingham  Palace 
with  the  news  that  the  Coronation  must  be  postponed.  In  a  moment 
the  scene  was  changed  ;  we  turned  from  praise  to  prayer ;  and  they 
who  just  before  had  lifted  the  swelling  anthem  to  Heaven,  kneeling  as 
they  were,  made  supplication  to  God  for  the  stricken  life  of  the  King. 

Brethren,  our  prayers — the  prayers  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
Empire — have  been  heard.  God  has  given  us  the  life  of  the  King. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  an  experience  such  as  this  has  created  a 
relation  more  personal  and  intimate  than  before  between  the  King 
and  the  people  who  have  prayed  for  his  life  ? 
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Our  hearts  were  subdued  and  sanctified :  we  thought  less  of  man 
and  more  of  Grod  upon  Coronation  Day.  It  may  be  that  that  is  the 
truer  spirit  of  the  Coronation.  For  the  Coronation  is  not  only  the 
crowning  of  the  King  ;  it  is  also  the  hallowing  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
the  profession  that  we  will  exercise  our  national  and  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities as  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  Judge.  It  is  the  declara- 
tion that,  wherever  our  Empire  extends,  we  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  high  mission  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  can  any  words  be 
more  solemn  or  sublime,  or  more  expressive  of  our  national  destiny, 
than  those  in  which  the  Archbishop  addressed  the  King  at  the 
delivery  of  the  orb :  '  When  you  see  this  orb  set  under  the  cross, 
remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and  empire 
of  Christ  our  Eedeemer  '  ? 

One  last  thought  remains — one  more  theme  of  which  I  know  you 
will  tell  your  friends  when  you  go  home.  It  is  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster.  For  this  church  belongs  not  to  England  only,  but 
to  the  Empire ;  nor  to  the  Empire  only,  but  to  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

You  cannot  worship  here  without  recalling  some  of  the  august 
memories  enshrined  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Which  shall  I  choose 
of  them  all  ere  my  sermon  closes  ?  Behind  the  high  altar  lie  the 
bones  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey.  What 
reflections  his  name  suggests  of  the  passing  away  of  an  old  civilisa- 
tion and  an  old  religion,  and  of  the  merging  of  two  hostile  nationalities 
in  one  imperial  people  !  There,  or  nearly  there,  stood  the  Conqueror 
William — trembling,  if  the  story  be  true,  for  his  crown  and  perhaps 
for  his  life ;  yet  daring  not  to  leave  the  Abbey,  although  the  flames 
were  mounting  without,  until  his  dubious  title  to  the  throne  had 
been  sealed  by  the  rite  of  Coronation.  There  is  the  Coronation 
Chair  with  the  Stone  of  Scone,  whereon  the  Kings  of  England  for 
more  than  six  centuries  have  received  their  crowns  ;  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  prove  by  one  striking  example  the  continuity  of 
English  history,  it  were  enough  to  remind  you  that  Cromwell  him- 
self, at  the  inauguration  of  his  Protectorship,  could  not  afford  to 
dispense  with  that  historic  chair.  It  was  taken,  for  the  only  time,  out 
of  the  Abbey  ;  it  was  carried  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  there,  sitting 
upon  it,  he  was  installed.  Yonder  in  the  aisles  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  lie  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  within  one 
grave — regno  consortes  et  urna,  as  the  inscription  written  upon  them 
tells — and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  over  against  them.  Hither  came 
another  Mary  and  her  husband,  William  of  Orange,  to  be  crowned,  at 
the 'new  birth  of  English  civil  and  religious  liberties  ;  and  in  their 
procession  up  the  Abbey,  as  a  symbol  of  equal  rank,  the  Sword  of 
State  was  borne  between  them.  Here  Greorge  the  Third  received  his 
crown,  with  his  rival,  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward,  looking  on,  him- 
self unknown,  and  envying,  as  he  said,  least  of  all  '  the  person  who 
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is  the  cause  of  all  this  pomp  and  magnificence.'  Here  Queen 
Victoria  came  to  her  Coronation,  at  the  beginning  of  that  glorious 
reign  which  may  boast,  as  one  of  the  chief  of  its  many  glories,  that 
it  saw  the  Colonies  of  England  united  to  the  Mother  Country  by 
sympathetic  ties  which  shall  never  be  broken.  And  here  but  a  week 
ago  the  Seventh  Edward  was  consecrated  at  his  crowning  for  the 
high  and  holy  duties  of  his  sovereignty. 

I  can  say  no  more.  But  oh !  as  you  dwell  upon  historic 
memories  so  inspiring,  so  ennobling  as  these,  go  home  to  your 
friends  and  tell  them — tell  them — that  God  has  done  great  things 
for  them  already,  that  He  has  called  them  to  an  Imperial  destiny, 
and  that  they  must  not  and  shall  not  prove  unworthy  of  it. 

With  a  full  heart  I  bid  you  farewell.  Unto  God's  almighty 
keeping  I  commit  you.  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  guard  you,  and 
watch  over  you  in  your  going-out  and  your  coming-in,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  and  bring  you  safely  home,  and  give  you  His  peace  and 
His  benediction  ;  and  if  we  never  meet  again  upon  earth,  as  we  cannot 
meet — not  all  of  us — may  He  grant  us  in  His  infinite  mercy  at 
the  last,  when  life  is  over,  to  meet  in  Heaven  ! 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
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THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE1 

VERY  little  is  generally  known  in  this  country  about  the  principle  of 
policy  formulated  by  James  Monroe  in  his  Presidential  Address  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  December  1823,  sanctioned  by 
repeated  utterances  of  American  statesmen,  and  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Much  has  been  written  about  it  in 

1  This  paper  contains  (with  the  addition  of  authorities  and  references  which  in 
oral  delivery  had  to  be  omitted)  the  substance  of  an  address  given  in  June  at  the 
offices  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  addresses 
by  various  speakers,  intended  to  be  arranged  for  by  the  Anglo-American  League. 
It  is  right  to  explain  that,  although  I  am  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  that  body 
neither  the  League  as  a  whole,  nor  its  executive  committee,  is  in  any  way  answer- 
able for  my  statements  or  opinions.  I  shall  not  apologise  for  using  '  American '  as 
the  adjective  corresponding  to  '  United  States.'  There  is  no  other  to  be  had,  and 
there  is  abundant  English  authority  for  it  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  onwards.  In  the  same  way,  I  think  a  man  of  Scottish  descent,  at  any  rate 
is  free  to  use  '  England '  and  '  English '  in  a  sense  extended  to  the  United  Kingdom 
or  even  the  Empire.  Strict  verbal  accuracy  must  give  way,  in  literature,  to  literary 
usage  and  convenience. 
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America,  while  only  one  book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  specially 
dealt  with  it  in  England.  Since  Mr.  Eeddaway's  monograph  was 
published,  new  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Doctrine  have  come 
to  light,2  and  events  have  happened  which,  in  my  view,  have 
an  important  bearing  on  its  modern  application.  The  name  is 
perhaps  unfortunate,  like  many  names  that  have  become  historical 
watchwords.  '  Doctrine '  is  hardly  the  most  appropriate  word  for  an 
executive  principle  of  purely  national  policy  ;  and  it  is  doubtful, 
though  the  point  seems  to  be  rather  of  biographical  than  of 
historical  interest,  to  what  extent  Monroe  can  properly  be  called 
its  author.  I  suspect  that  the  word  '  doctrine '  is  answerable  for  an 
error  which  might  be  mischievous  if  it  became  widely  received, — 
namely,  the  supposition  that  the  Doctrine  professes  to  be  a  rule  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  anything  but  a  notification  to  whom  it  may 
concern  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  expected 
to  exercise,  at  need,  the  undoubted  right  of  every  sovereign  State  to 
safeguard  its  own  interests  and  preserve  the  type  of  institutions 
which  it  has  deliberately  chosen. 


I.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 

Two  quite  distinct  passages  in  President  Monroe's  message  of 
1823  are  usually  cited  as  containing  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  outcome  of  a  Russian  attempt  to  enforce  exclusive 
commercial  regulations  in  the  region  of  the  Bering  Straits  over  an 
extent  in  space  wider,  in  the  judgment  of  both  the  American  and  the 
British  Governments,  than  was  warranted  by  the  actual  Russian  occu- 
pation of  the  territory  now  known  as  Alaska.  Following  with  slight 
variation  the  terms  of  a  communication  already  made  to  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Washington,  the  President  said  : 

In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements 
by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting, 
as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonisation  by  any  European  Powers. 

The  independence  of  the  Spanish- American  republics  had  been 
recognised  by  the  United  States  in  1822,  and  this  passage  may 
be  said  to  involve  the  position  (though  such  is  not  its  principal 
meaning)  that  a  war  of  reconquest  by  Spain,  with  or  without  allies, 
would  not  pass  muster  as  a  colonising  expedition.  Otherwise  it  is 
unconnected  with  the  more  important  protest  which  comes  a  long 

2  John  Quincy  Adams :  Ms  connection  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Worthington 
Chauncey  Ford  :  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1902.  The  utility  of  Mr.  Redda way's  meritorious 
book  (The  Monroe  Doctrine:  Cambridge,  1898)  is  gravely  marred  by  the  want  of 
specific  references  to  his  documents. 
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way  afterwards  in  the  message ;  and  at  first  sight  it  is  hard  to  find 
room  at  this  day  for  any  practical  application  of  it.  For  there  is 
now  no  part  of  either  American  continent  which  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  recognised  Government,3  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  founding  any  new  colonies.  A  settlement,  under  an 
existing  jurisdiction,  of  friendly  aliens  who  may,  and  probably  will, 
become  naturalised  citizens  in  their  new  home,  and  may  or  may  not 
retain  their  own  language  and  social  customs,  has,  I  need  hardly  say, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  the  proper  sense.  One 
might  put  the  case  of  European  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
becoming  an  effective  majority  in  a  small  American  State,  and  then 
determining  to  annex  themselves  to  the  mother  country.  This 
might  be  held  to  be  within  the  spirit  of  Monroe's  declaration.  But 
such  an  interpretation  might  also  be  held  to  conflict  with  the  other 
and  more  vital  branch  of  the  Doctrine,  which  is  founded  on  the 
indefeasible  right  of  every  American  commonwealth  to  choose  its 
own  form  of  government. 

In  any  case,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  such  offer  of 
annexation  will  be  made,  or  that  if  it  were  made  any  prudent 
European  Government  would  accept  it.  There  is  another  possibility, 
however — namely,  that,  under  the  forms  of  spontaneous  immigration, 
a  national  propaganda  should  be  semi-officially  directed  from  some 
European  country  with  a  view  to  the  control,  and  perhaps  ultimate 
annexation,  of  outlying  provinces  in  the  vast  and  imperfectly 
administered  dominions  of  some  of  the  South  American  States.  It 
appears  that  the  national  zeal  associated  with  modern  German 
enterprise — a  zeal  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
very  far  removed  from  discretion — has  raised  serious  apprehensions  in 
the  United  States.  Clear  warning  has  been  given  that  proceedings 
amounting  in  substance  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  European  colony 
on  American  soil  subject  to  the  political  control  of  an  European  Power 
would  not  be  aquiesced  in  by  the  United  States  ;  and  Germany  has 
given  official  assurances  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.4 
What  is  objected  to  is  political  colonisation,  open  or  disguised. 

The  words  '  future  colonisation '  distinctly  exclude  any  pretension 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  object  to  any  colonial  occupation 
of  greater  or  lesser  portions  of  the  New  World  already  established  at 
the  date  of  the  message — whether  the  colonies  be  insular  or 
continental,  and  whether  the  mother  country  be  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  or  Spain.  Still  more  explicit  words 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  message  confirm  this  :  '  With  the  existing 

3  The  existence  of  boundary  questions  in  both  North  and  South  America  does 
not  invalidate  or  qualify  this  statement  any  more  than  the  existence  of  boundary 
questions  between  adjacent  owners  in  England,  or  of  doubt  whether  a  particular 
acre  is  freehold  or  copyhold,  affects  the  general  efficacy  of  the  law. 

4  Times,  the  28th  of  August,  1902,  first  leading  article. 
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colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  inter- 
fered and  shall  not  interfere/  Every  subsequent  authoritative 
comment  has  confirmed  it.  Nevertheless,  a  section  of  the  Con- 
tinental press  continues  to  circulate  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
on  this  head,  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up  strife  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  A  generally  respectable  organ  of  Grerman- 
Austrian  opinion  has  lately,  with  either  malignant  mendacity  or 
such  gross  negligence  as  can  hardly  be  counted  honest,  charged 
President  Roosevelt  with  preaching  a  war  of  conquest  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada.5  Britons  and  Americans  who  are  still  averse  or 
indifferent  to  a  close  understanding  between  their  two  countries 
would  do  well  to  take  note  of  these  transparent  machinations  (their 
clumsiness  does  not  speak  well  for  the  alleged  superior  education  of 
German  publicists)  and  of  the  quarters  from  which  they  proceed. 
The  statement  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  leading  Parisian  journal,6 
that  the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  all  the  American  States 
is  a  new  idea,  may  pass  as  pure  ignorance.  Our  own  position  in  the 
matter  is  quite  simple.  In  the  words  of  an  anonymous  but 
obviously  judicious  and  well-informed  writer,  the  policy  declared  by 
the  United  States 

is  a  policy  to  which  this  country  has  no  right  to  take  exception,  and  which  we 
have  no  interest  in  obstructing.  The  title  to  our  own  possessions  on  the  American 
continent  and  our  right  to  colonise  them  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  called  in  question 
by  anybody.  We  have  no  reason  to  object  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States 
against  the  acquisition  of  new  territorial  rights  in  North  or  South  America  by  any 
European  Powers.  That  is  not  a  principle  of  international  law,  but  a  question  of 
policy,  and  one  upon  which  every  Government  has  an  indisputable  right  to  take 
its  own  line.7 

We  now  come  to  the  passage  which  contained  the  more  operative 
substance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  directed  against  the  plan 
of  the  European  '  Holy  Alliance  '  for  aiding  Spain,  by  moral  and  per- 
haps material  pressure,  to  recover  sovereignty  over  her  American 
colonies — a  task  which  was  clearly  beyond  her  unaided  power.  The 
character  and  resources  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  such  as  to  give 
fair  warrant  to  the  apprehension  of  many  thoughtful  Americans  that 
nothing  less  was  afoot  than  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an 
universal  despotism,  that  the  danger  was  substantial,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  '  to  secure  the  united  liberties  of  the  New  World.' 8 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  then  all  despotically  governed  by  men 
believing  that  they  had  barely  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  French 
democracy,  were  the  original  parties  to  the  alliance.  It  was  joined 
by  France,  whose  government  under  the  restored  Bourbon  monarchy 
was  reactionary  and  practically  despotic.  Its  first  declared  object 

5  Times,  the  29th  of  August,  1902. 

6  Times,  the  30th  of  August,  report  from  Paris. 

7  Times,  the  28th  of  August,  1902. 

8  See  Daniel  C.  Oilman's  James  Monroe,  (Boston  and  New  York),  1898,  p.  175. 
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was  the  maintenance,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace,  of 
the  European  settlement  made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  but  the 
league  was  in  fact  for  the  support  of  high  Legitimist  doctrine  and  the 
suppression  of  liberalism  in  every  form,  In  central  Europe,  including 
Italy,  it  fulfilled  its  purposes  for  a  considerable  time  and  with  con- 
siderable apparent  success ;  and  in  the  very  year  1823  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  Spain  were  crushed  by  a  French  army.  Paris  is 
once  more  republican,  but,  by  one  of  the  curious  minor  ironies  of 
history,  the  name  of  a  victory  won  in  this  inglorious  cause  is  still 
familiar  among  Parisian  landmarks. 

Flushed  with  this  exploit,  the  Holy  Alliance  now  turned  its 
attention  to  the  Spanish- American  republics.  It  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  conference  of  European  Powers  in  Paris,  in  order,  as  it  was 
euphemistically  said,  '  to  aid  Spain  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the 
revolted  countries  of  America,'9  which  had  been  in  'revolt*  for 
several  years,  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  not  so  much  of  any 
definite  misgovernment  as  of  the  incompetence  of  Spanish  authority 
to  perform  any  functions  of  government  at  all  while  occupied  at 
home  with  the  Peninsular  war.  Canning  was  at  the  Foreign  Office 
in  London  ;  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  war  of  1812  and  the  repugnance  of  English  Liberals  to  the  slave- 
holding  interest  which  might  at  any  time  dominate  American  policy, 
were  friendly.  The  notion  sometimes  met  with  that  such  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  are  a  novelty  can  proceed  only 
from  ignorance  of  American  history  before  the  War  of  Secession ; 
which  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  to  be  widespread  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  fact,  the  warning  given  to  the  Holy  Alliance  by 
Monroe's  message  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  suggestion  of 
Canning's;  a  no  less  effectual  though  less  emphatic  warning  was 
given  by  Canning  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  two  months 
earlier ;  and  the  two  declarations  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  witness 
of  a  practical  concert.  Canning  had  desired  a  joint  or  identical  declar- 
ation ;  the  fault,  if  any  fault  there  was,  which  prevented  the  action 
of  England  and  the  United  States  from  being  in  formal  as  well  as 
substantial  unison  was  certainly  not  on  the  British  side. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1823,  Canning,  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Kichard  Eush,  then  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  London, 
proposed  concerted  action.10  The  most  material  paragraphs  are  as 
follows  : 

Is  not  the  moment  come  when  our  Governments  might  understand  each  other 
as  to  the  Spanish-American  colonies  ?  And  if  we  can  arrive  at  such  an  under- 

9  Annual  Register,  1824,  p.  501. 

10  Ford,  p.  47,  full  text  apparently  now  first  published.  I  cannot  find  that  there 
is  any  complete  record  of  the  correspondence  between  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington,  and  Kush.  The  American  Ambassador  has  kindly  caused 
search  to  be  made  in  the  archives  of  the  Embassy  here,  and  informs  me  that  there 
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standing,  would  it  not  be  expedient  for  ourselves,  and  beneficial  for  all  the  world, 
that  the  principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and  plainly  avowed  ? 
For  ourselves  we  have  no  disguise. 

(1)  We  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  to  be  hopeless. 

(2)  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  them,  as  independent 
States,  to  be  one  of  time  and  circumstances. 

(3)  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  an  arrangement  between  them  and  the  mother  country  by  amicable 
negotiations. 

(4)  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  them  ourselves. 

(5)  We  could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  to  any  other  Power 
with  indifference. 

If  these  opinions  and  feelings  are,  as  I  firmly  believe  them  to  be,  common  to 
your  Government  with  ours,  why  should  we  hesitate  mutually  to  confide  them  to 
each  other,  and  to  declare  them  in  the  face  of  the  world  ? 

If  there  be  any  European  Power  which  cherishes  other  projects,  which  looks 
to  a  forcible  enterprise  for  reducing  the  colonies  to  subjugation  on  the  behalf  or  in 
the  name  of  Spain,  or  which  meditates  the  acquisition  of  any  part  of  them  to  itself, 
by  cession  or  by  conquest ;  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  your  Government 
and  ours  would  be  at  once  the  most  effectual  and  the  least  offensive  mode  of 
intimating  our  joint  disapprobation  of  such  projects. 

When  Canning  wrote  this  he  had  not  heard  of  the  proposed 
European  Congress ;  the  plan  came  to  his  knowledge  within  a  few 
days,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Kush  as  an  additional  reason  for 
an  understanding.11 

Rush  was  an  accomplished  man  and  had  excellent  intentions, 
but  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  calibre  of  Adams,  Jefferson,  or 
Monroe.  He  was  imbued  with  a  fixed  idea  that  all  overtures  from  a 
monarchical  Government  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,12  and, 
instead  of  meeting  Canning's  proposal  as  frankly  as  it  was  made,  he 
wasted  time  and  ingenuity  in  trying  to  read  sinister  motives  between 
the  lines.  At  Washington  they  knew  better.  Monroe's  own  judg- 
ment several  years  earlier  was  recorded  by  Lord  Holland  13 : 

Mr.  Monroe  (afterwards  President)  was  a  sincere  republican,  who  during  the 
Revolution  in  France  had  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  that  country,  and  no 
slight  aversion  to  this.  But  he  had  candour  and  principle.  A  nearer  view  of  the 
Consular  and  Imperial  Government  of  France  and  of  our  Constitution  in  England 
converted  him  from  both  these  opinions.  '  I  find,'  said  he  to  me,  '  your  Monarchy 
more  republican  than  monarchical,  and  the  French  Republick  infinitely  more 
monarchical  than  your  Monarchy.' 

And  now,  while  Rush  was  temporising  and  suspecting  in  London, 

is  nothing  earlier  than  1826.  It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  the  United 
States  had  already  recognised  the  Spanish  colonies  as  independent,  and  in  1818  had 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  mediation  on  any  other  footing :  see  Oilman, 
170,  171.  Yet  Adams  (Memoirs,  vi.  197)  doubted  whether  the  recognition  had  not 
been  over -hasty. 

11  Ford,  p.  48. 

12  Ford,  pp.  56-58.     In  Rush's  published  memoirs,  second  series  (The  Court  of 
London  from   1819   to   1825 :    London  and  Philadelphia,   1845  ;  2nd  edition,   by 
Benjamin  Rush,  London,  1873),  this  is  suppressed  or  much  toned  down. 

13  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  time  (ed.  by  his  son,  1854),  ii.  101. 
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Jefferson,  whom  Monroe  consulted  in  the  matter,  wrote  in  these 
memorable  terms,  really  containing  the  whole  of  the  Doctrine  : 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
broils  of  Europe.  Our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis- Atlantic 
affairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of 
Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She  should,  therefore,  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  labouring  to 
become  the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavours  should  surely  be  to  make  our 
hemisphere  that  of  freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit ; 
she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposition 
we  detach  her  from  the  bands,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free 
government,  and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  is  the 
nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one  or  all  on  earth,  and  with  her  on 
our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should  most 
sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship,  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our 
affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side  in  the  same  cause.14 

Rush  remained  persuaded  that  Canning's  real  object  was  only 
to  secure  commercial  or  political  advantages  for  England.  '  It  is 
France  that  must  not  be  aggrandised,  not  South  America  that  must  be 
made  free.' 15  He  called  for  immediate  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  Eepublics,  wholly  failing 
to  see  that  the  British  Government  had  difficulties  in  the  matter 
which  the  United  States  had  not,  and,  at  all  events,  if  it  had  taken 
such  action  at  that  moment,  would  have  thrown  away  a  valuable  card 
in  the  diplomatic  game  against  the  Holy  Alliance 16 ;  he  raised  as 
much  dust  as  possible  over  collateral  and  irrelevant  points  ;  and  then 
he  professed  to  be  surprised  that  *  the  Spanish- American  topick  [had] 
been  dropped  by  Mr.  Canning  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.'17 
Adams  was  indeed  with  him  in  principle  to  some  extent,  for  in  the 
debates  of  the  American  Cabinet  he  *  maintained  that  [the  United 
States]  could  act  with  England  only  on  the  basis  of  the  acknowledged 
independence  of  the  Spanish-American  States.' 18  But  Adams  would 
never  have  conducted  the  business  with  Rush's  want  of  tact.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  mere  pressure  of  time  did  not  make  separate 
action  inevitable. 

Canning,  perceiving  that  something  ought  to  be  done  promptly, 
and  that  a  joint  or  identical  declaration  could  not  be  arranged  in 
time,  acted  in  his  own  way.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  made  the 
following  statement 19  in  a  conference  with  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
then  French  Ambassador  at  St.  James's  : 

That  the  British  Government  were  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
Spanish  America  again  under  its  ancient  submission  to  Spain  must  be  utterly 

14  Oilman,  173-4 ;  Moore  in  Pol  Sci.  Qu,,  xi.  11,  12.    The  passage  about  Great 
Britain  is  omitted  in  Oilman's  extract. 

15  Ford,  p.  57 ;  cp.  Bush's  character  of  Canning  in  The  Court  of  London,  2nd  ed. 
Appendix. 

16  Ib.,  55,  65  n.  "  2b.,  60  n.  18  Pol.  Sci.  Qu.,  xi  12. 
19  Annual  Register,  1824,  p.  496. 
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hopeless ;  that  all  negotiation  for  that  purpose  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  that 
the  prolongation  or  renewal  of  war  for  the  same  object  would  be  only  a  waste  of 
human  life,  and  an  infliction  of  calamity  on  both  parties  to  no  end. 

That  the  British  Government  would,  however,  not  only  abstain  from  interposing 
any  obstacle,  on  their  part,  to  any  attempt  at  negociation  which  Spain  might 
think  proper  to  make,  but  would  aid  and  countenance  such  negociation,  provided 
it  were  founded  upon  a  basis  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  practicable,  and  that 
they  would,  in  any  case,  remain  strictly  neutral  in  a  war  between  Spain  and  the 
colonies,  if  war  should  be  unhappily  prolonged. 

But  that  the  junction  of  any  Foreign  Power  in  an  enterprise  of  Spain  against 
the  colonies  would  be  viewed  by  them  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  question, 
and  one  upon  which  they  must  take  such  decision  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
might  require.  .  .  . 

That,  completely  convinced  that  the  ancient  system  of  the  colonies  could  not 
be  restored,  the  British  Government  could  not  enter  into  any  stipulation  binding 
itself  either  to  refuse  or  to  delay  its  recognition  of  their  independence. 

That  the  British  Government  had  no  desire  to  precipitate  that  recognition  so 
long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  chance  of  an  accommodation  with  the  mother 
country  by  which  such  a  recognition  might  come  first  from  Spain. 

But  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely  for  that  result,  that  it  could  not  consent 
to  make  its  recognition  of  the  new  States  dependent  upon  that  of  Spain ;  and  that  it 
would  consider  any  foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  the  colonies,  as  a  motive  for  recognising  the  latter  without  delay. 

By  a  later  despatch  of  the  30th  of  January,  1824,20  Canning 
instructed  the  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid  to  explain  the  reasons 
of  Great  Britain  for  refusing  to  enter  into  the  proposed  conference  of 
European  Powers  at  Paris.  Great  Britain,  he  said,  would  prefer  Spain 
'  to  have  the  grace  and  the  advantage J  of  leading  the  way  in  recog- 
nising the  new  States ;  but  recognition  could  not  in  any  case  be  much 
longer  postponed.  Plain  speaking  could  not  well  go  farther  from  a 
Power  which  had  been  in  active  and  intimate  alliance  with  Spain  only 
ten  years  before.  The  constant  habit  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  however, 
was  never  to  make  any  kind  of  formal  admission,  or  only  so  late  and 
under  such  manifest  necessity  that  the  opportunity  of  producing 
any  good  effect  was  lost.21  In  the  result,  England  recognised  the 
Spanish- American  States  in  the  modest  but  effective  way  of  making 
commercial  treaties  with  them :  Spain  grumbled,  the  Holy  Alliance 
protested,  and  Canning  paid  no  attention  to  either.22 

It  does  not  appear  that  Canning's  communication  to  Polignac 
was  known  in  Washington  before  the  Presidential  message  was 
settled  by  Monroe's  Cabinet.  An  immediate  publication  of  it,  or  even 
the  transmission  of  it  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
the  British  Government  alone,  would  have  been  contrary  to  diplo- 

20  Annual  Register,  p.  501. 

21  This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  tangled  history  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
question.      Spain  was  still  officially  claiming  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Guiana 
while  a  Spanish  governor  was  trying  to  put  off  on  the  nearest  Dutch  officer  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  order  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

22  Stapletoc,  Political  Life  of  6f.  Canning,  c.  8  (1824-5). 
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matic  usage.23  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Adams  treated  our  repre- 
sentative at  Washington  with  marked  cordiality  throughout  this 
time.  Space  would  fail  here,  even  if  it  were  material  to  the  purpose 
in  hand,  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  critical  passage  enunciating 
the  Doctrine  in  the  various  stages  of  the  draft  message.  The 
frequently  cramped  and  involved  style  of  the  final  text  shows  marks 
of  Cabinet  revision  on  its  face.  But  it  is  enough  to  say,  with 
Monroe's  biographer,  that  he 

spoke  from  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  to  him  statesmen  and  historians 
have  continuously  attributed  the  Doctrine.  His  official  station,  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  not  his  personal  characteristics  and  opinions,  gave  to  his  words 
authority,  and  their  pronounced  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shows  how  accurately  they  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people.24 

It  will  be  convenient  to  set  out  the  paragraphs  in  question, 
though  they  have  been  many  times  reprinted.  The  message  may 
be  seen  at  large  by  English  readers  in  the  *  Annual  Kegister '  of  1824. 
After  referring  to  the  condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  text 
proceeds : 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is  only 
when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we 
are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the 
allied  Powers  [i.e.  the  Holy  Alliance]  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their 
respective  Governments.  And  to  the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved 
by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candour  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  25  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  Powers,  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  [i.e.  to  force  monarchical  Government  on  any  American 
community]  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not 
interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on 
just  principle,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new  Governments 

23  Eush  had  from  Canning  a  confidential  memorandum  of  the  conference,  but 
only  on  the  13th  of  December,  1823,  eleven  days  after  Monroe's   message  was 
delivered. — Ford,  p.   65.      The  slowness  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  at  that  time  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  care  to  study  the  matter  in 
detail. 

24  Oilman,  p.  178. 

25  The  lower  degrees   of  diplomatic  '  friendly  relations '  irresistibly  remind  a 
lawyer  of  '  your  loving  friend,  Kichard  Roe.' 
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[the  Spanish-American  republics]  and  Spain  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the 
time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  continue  to 
adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent 
authorities  of  this  Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  ol 
the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security.26 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled.  .  .  . 
Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wara 
[i.e.  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution]  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  Powers ;  to  consider  the  Government  de  facto  as 
the  legitimate  Government  for  us,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting,  in  all  instances, 
the  just  claims  of  every  Power,  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard 
to  these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness,  nor  can 
anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such 
interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference. 

Monroe's  declaration  was  received  with  no  uncertain  welcome  in 
England.  The  '  Annual  Kegister ' 27  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  witness. 
After  stating  the  effect  of  Canning's  communications  to  Polignac,  its 
commentary  proceeds : — 

It  may  be  believed  that  so  unequivocal  an  avowal  of  the  views  of  England  OB 
this  great  question  must  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  any  purpose,  if  any  such  had 
been  entertained,  of  employing  the  force  of  the  continental  allies  of  Spain  as  a 
means  either  of  menace  or  coercion  against  the  new  American  republics.  The 
English  Government,  however,  was  not  likely  to  stand  alone  in  its  resistance  to- 
such  an  aggression. 

[Monroe's  message  is  then  cited.] 

This  coincidence  of  view  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  two  great  maritime 
Powers  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  was,  of  course,  decisive  against  the  further 
entertainment  by  the  allies  of  any  such  purpose  as  that  which  has  .  .  .  been- 
imputed  to  them. 

This  approval  did  not  extend  to  the  paragraph  objecting  to  any 
fresh  European  colonisation  28 ;  but  that  point  has  long  ceased  to  be 
material  for  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  English  co-operation  was 
fully  recognised  by  instructed  Americans  and  by  Kush  himself  some 
years  afterwards,  when  he  wrote :  '  That  this  change  in  France  and 
her  allies  [the  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  Spanish- 
American  republics]  was  produced  by  the  knowledge  that  England 
would  oppose,  at  all  hazards,  hostile  plans  upon  Spanish  America, 
may  be  inferred  with  little  danger  of  error.' 29 

26  The  undiplomatic  English  of  this  paragraph  is  that  the  United  States  will 
treat  any  armed  intervention  in  favour  of  Spain — or  perhaps  something  less — as  a 
just  cause  of  war. 

27  1824,  p.  19. 

28  Rush,  op.  cit.,  2nd  ed.  419. 

29  Rush,  op.  cit.t  p.  417.     It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
its  origins  are  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  Canning  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography. 
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Among  Continental  publicists  the  reception  of  the  message  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  different,  and,  so  far  as  there  has  been 
any  Continental  tradition  in  the  matter,  it  has  been  to  regard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  characteristic  and  offensive  display  of  American 
arrogance.  Something  might  be  said  for  this  view  if  Monroe's 
Cabinet  had  in  fact  attempted  or  desired  to  add  a  new  and 
unauthorised  article  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  belief  or  assumption 
that  this  was  so  may  be  met  with  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
it  in  either  the  substance  or  the  form  of  Monroe's  action.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  similar  charge  was  brought  against  Canning ;  if  there 
were  any  real  question  of  a  trespass  against  the  law  of  nations, 
Canning's  trespass  would  be  fully  as  great  as  that  of  Adams  and 
Monroe,  or  indeed  greater.  No  formal  communication  of  the  Doctrine 
was  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  to  any  Power. 
The  President's  message  is  certainly  a  public  document,  but  it  is  not 
international ;  it  is  a  domestic  message  to  the  Congress,  and  through 
them  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Foreign  Governments  are 
in  no  way  bound  to  take  any  official  notice  of  it.  If  Monroe  had 
wished  to  claim  from  them  any  kind  of  admission  or  recognition  of 
the  Doctrine,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  less  apt  form  of  publicity. 
If  he  wished  to  make  a  one-sided  declaration  not  calling  for  answer 
or  acknowledgment,  the  form  he  did  choose  was  the  best. 


II.  THE  NATURE  AND  LIMITS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 

The  message  did  not,  then,  purport  to  lay  down  any  rule  binding 
on  any  Power,  or  on  the  United  States  themselves,  as  part  of  the  law 
of  nations.  It  did  not  create  or  offer  any  conventional  obligation. 
The  United  States,  in  fact,  declined  not  long  afterwards  to  take  any 
steps  which  might  be  construed  as  a  definite  promise  to  the  South 
American  republics.  The  declaration  was  of  an  independent  policy  to 
be  interpreted  and  executed  by  the  sole  discretion  of  the  nation  whose 
chief  magistrate  had  declared  it ;  and  from  this  attitude  the  United 
States  have  not  departed.  Not  that  Monroe's  dictum  could  have,  of 
itself,  any  binding  force  on  his  successors.  Its  present  importance 
is  derived,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  continuous  and  deliberate 
approval.  The  Doctrine  is  a  living  power  because  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  party  divisions,  for  the  best  part  of  a 
century.  Since  it  is  not  a  formula  to  be  construed  according  to  its 
literal  terms  like  a  statute  or  a  convention,  there  is  no  reason  why 
its  application  should  be  limited  to  precisely  similar  facts.  The 
question  in  every  case  is  not  whether  the  facts  fall  within  Monroe's 
words,  or  the  words  of  any  later  President  or  Secretary  of  State,  but 
whether  they  are  within  the  spirit  and  the  general  purpose  of  the 
policy  to  which  Monroe's  message  first  gave  an  authentic  shape. 
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Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  could  not  foresee,  for  example,  the 
making  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  But  they  would 
probably  have  held,  as  a  natural  consequence  of,  their  principles,  that 
such  a  canal,  if  made,  ought  to  be  free  from  the  control  of  any 
European  Power.  As  a  set-off  to  the  complete  freedom  of  action 
which  the  United  States — wisely,  so  far  as  I  may  venture  on  an 
opinion — thought  fit  to  reserve,  the  United  States,  like  any  other 
independent  Power,  must  act  on  its  own  view  of  national  policy, 
whenever  it  does  act,  at  its  own  risk.  This  is  fully  realised  by 
President  Koosevelt. 

Speaking  at  Proctor,  Vermont,  on  the  1st  of  September,  the 
President  said  30 : 

The  Doctrine  will  be  respected  as  long  as  we  have  a  first-class  efficient  navy — 
not  very  much  longer.  In  private  life,  a  man  who  asserts  something  that  he  is 
going  to  do  and  does  not  back  it  up  is  always  a  contemptible  creature,  and  as  a 
nation  the  last  thing  we  can  afford  to  do  is  to  take  up  a  position  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  make  good.  Bragging  and  boasting  in  private  life  are  almost  always 
signs  of  a  weak  man,  and  a  nation  that  is  strong  need  not  have  its  public  men  boast 
and  brag  on  its  account.  Least  of  all  does  a  self-respecting  nation  wish  its  public 
representatives  to  threaten,  menace,  or  insult  any  other  Power.  Our  attitude 
towards  all  Powers  must  be  one  of  such  dignified  courtesy  and  respect  as  we  intend 
they  shall  show  us.  In  return,  they  must  be  willing  to  give  us  the  friendly  regard 
we  exact  from  them.  We  must  no  more  wrong  them  than  we  must  submit  to 
wrongdoing  by  them.  When  we  take  up  a  position,  let  us  remember  that  our 
holding  it  depends  on  ourselves,  depends  on  our  showing  that  we  have  the  ability 
to  hold  it. 

This  is  exactly  the  tradition  of  the  great  school  of  American  states- 
men who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  one  respect,  no  doubt,  the  expectations  of  the  founders  have 
been  disappointed.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  United 
States  would  be  a  self-contained  country  with  few  external  objects  of 
any  kind,  and  no  foreign  policy  except  the  warning  off  of  foreign 
interference  in  America.  That  was  not  to  be.  A  commercial  nation 
with  a  Pacific  seaboard  cannot  look  westward  without  finding  itself  on 
the  new  meeting-ground  of  nations  which  for  us  is  the  Far  East,  and 
so  it  would  still  be  even  if  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Philippines.  In  other  words — to  put  it  bluntly — the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  so  cheap  as  it  looked.  Few  things  worth 
having  are. 

Hence  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  American  statesmen  have 
hardly  ever  made  express  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  official 
communication  with  other  Powers.  It  would  have  been  an  error  to 
refer  to  it  as  if  it  had  external  authority.  Such  a  course  would  merely 
provoke  an  answer  whose  plain  sense,  under  the  usual  diplomatic 
forms,  would  amount  to  this  :  *  That  is  your  policy ;  you  say  you 
declared  it  long  ago.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  declarations; 
30  Times,  the  2nd  of  September,  1902. 
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we  were  not  bound  to  assent  or  dissent ;  but  in  fact  we  have  objected 
to  your  policy  before,  and  we  object  to  it  now.'  There  is  indeed  one 
exception.  American  diplomacy  has  appealed  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  correspondence  with  the  British  Foreign  Office.  We 
need  not  consider  for  the  moment  whether  the  Doctrine,  being 
vouched,  really  had  much,  or  anything,  to  say  to  the  special 
matter  in  hand.  But  the  American  Government  was  careful  to 
justify  such  an  appeal  by  the  exceptional  position  of  England  in 
relation  to  the  Doctrine.  It  was  not  that  Monroe's  declaration 
was  in  itself  a  valid  authority  as  against  England,  or  any 
other  independent  State.  Mr.  Bayard,  instructing  Mr.  Phelps  in 
1887,  said:  *  The  doctrines  we  announced  two  generations  ago,  at 
the  instance  and  with  the  moral  support  and  approval  of  the  British 
Government,  have  lost  none  of  their  force  or  importance  in  the 
progress  of  time,  and  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  equally  interested  in  conserving  a  status  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  more 
than  half  a  century.' 31  Thus  the  Secretary  of  State  invoked  not  any 
general  rule,  but  a  common  policy  and  common  tradition  of  the  two 
nations.  If  anyone  thinks  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  anti-British, 
or  contains  any  essentially  anti-British  element,  it  is  evident  that  he 
reckons  without  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Unless  the 
Doctrine  is  British  as  well  as  American,  the  language  held  by  Mr. 
Bayard  and  Mr.  Olney  was  pointless. 

At  the  same  time,  a  principle  of  this  kind,  not  confined  within 
an$r  set  form  of  words,  is  obviously  capable  of  abuse.  Hash 
politicians  and  speculative  publicists  may  be,  and  have  been,  tempted 
to  suggest  unwarrantable  extensions,  and  adversaries  may  fasten  upon 
their  indiscretion  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  ill-will  against  the 
United  States.  These  dangers  have  not  escaped  American  statesmen. 
The  just  limits  of  the  Doctrine  have  been  recognised  and  explained 
in  several  utterances  of  hardly  less  weight  than  Monroe's  original 
declaration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  begin  with  the  latest  of  these  explana- 
tions, which  is  also  one  of  the  most  authoritative.  President 
Roosevelt  said  in  the  last  days  of  August 32 : 

Our  interest  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  more  concrete  than  ever  before.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  simply  a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  the  nations  now 
existing  on  this  continent  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  among 
themselves,  and  that  this  continent  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  colonising 
ground  of  any  European  Power.  The  one  Power  on  the  continent  that  can  make 
the  Doctrine  effective  is,  of  course,  ourselves  ;  for  in  the  world  as  it  is,  a  nation 
which  advances  a  given  doctrine,  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  other  nations, 

31  Parl.  Papers,  V.S.  No.  1,  1896  [C.  7926],  p.  1. 

32  Times,  the  28th  of  August.     The  perfectly  sound  commentary  in  the  first  lead- 
ing article  of  the  same  issue  is  well  worth  consulting.     I  have  cited  part  of  it  above. 
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must  possess  the  power  to  back  it  up  if  it  wishes  the  doctrine  to  be  respected. 
We  stand  firmly  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  events  of  the  last  nine  months 
have  rendered  it  evident  that  we  shall  soon  embark  on  the  work  of  excavating  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  This  work  is  probably  destined  to  be  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  of  the  twentieth  century,  and,  as  it  is  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  to  be  done, 
I  am  glad  it  is  the  United  States  that  is  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  summary  and  correct  statement  of  the  positive  contents 
of  the  Doctrine  in  its  two  branches.  A  few  years  earlier  Mr.  Roose- 
velt expressed  his  opinion  more  fully,  writing  as  a  private  citizen  : 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  question  of  law  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of 
policy.  .  .  . 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  briefly  defined  as  forbidding  European  encroach- 
ment on  American  soil.  It  is  not  desirable  to  define  it  so  rigidly  as  to  prevent 
our  taking  into  account  the  varying  degrees  of  national  interest  in  varying  cases. 
The  United  States  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  establish  a  universal  protectorate 
over  other  American  States,  or  to  become  responsible  for  their  misdeeds.  If  one 
of  them  becomes  involved  in  an  ordinary  quarrel  with  a  European  Power,  such 
quarrel  must  be  settled  between  them  by  any  one  of  the  usual  methods.33  But  no 
European  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  aggrandise  itself  on  American  soil  at  the 
expense  of  any  American  State.  Furthermore,  no  transfer  of  an  American  colony 
from  one  European  State  to  another  is  to  be  permitted,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States,  such  transfer  would  be  hostile  to  its  own  interests.34 

A  little  earlier,  again,  Mr.  Olney,  as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  as 
follows : 

The  precise  scope  and  limitations  of  this  rule  cannot  be  too  clearly  apprehended. 
It  does  not  establish  any  general  protectorate  by  the  United  States  over  other 
American  States.  It  does  not  relieve  any  American  State  from  its  obligations  as 
fixed  by  international  law,  nor  prevent  any  European  Power  directly  interested 
from  enforcing  such  obligations,  or  from  inflicting  merited  punishment  for  the 
breach  of  them.  It  does  not  contemplate  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  American  State  or  in  the  relations  between  it  and  other  American  States. 
It  does  not  justify  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  change  the  established  form  of 
government  of  any  American  State  or  to  prevent  the  people  of  such  State  from 
altering  that  form  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  rule  in  question  has  but  a  single  purpose  and  object.  It  is  that  no 
European  Power  or  combination  of  European  Powers  shall  forcibly  deprive  an 
American  State  of  the  right  and  power  of  self-government,  and  of  shaping  for 
itself  its  own  political  fortunes  and  destinies.35 

This  clearly  excludes  ordinary  diplomatic  questions  between 
American  and  European  States,  and,  among  others,  questions  of 
genuinely  doubtful  or  disputed  boundaries,  from  the  scope  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  How,  then,  did  Mr.  Olney  come,  in  this  very 
dispatch,  to  find  an  application  for  the  Doctrine  in  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  ?  The  answer  is  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being  misled  by  one-sided 
information,  thought  it  gravely  doubtful  whether  it  was  an  ordinary 

33  In  fact,  this  has  happened  several  times  without  any  interference  or  protest 
from  the  United  States.     See  J.  B.  Moore,  Pol.  Sci.  Qu.,  xi.  26-29. 

34  Theodore  Roosevelt,  American  Ideals  (1897),  pp.  230-1. 

35  Parl  Papers,  U.S.  No.  1.  1896  [C.  7926],  p.  15. 
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dispute,  and  whether  England  was  not  seeking  to  encroach  on 
Venezuelan  territory  without  a  reasonable  claim  of  right,  or  at  any 
rate  to  insist  on  being  judge  in  her  own  cause.  It  is  needless  to  go 
back  upon  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  President  Cleveland 
thought  fit  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  prominence  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  its  importance,  or  to  consider  whether  British 
Ministers  might  not  have  taken  more  pains  to  give  correct  informa*- 
tion,  at  various  times,  to  the  American  Government,  and  whether  we 
might  not  safely  and  wisely  have  accepted  the  first  American  offer  of 
mediation.  The  controversy  has  already  passed  into  the  region  of 
forgotten  history. 

The  President's  all  but  hostile  attitude  36  at  the  end  of  1895  was 
happily  modified,  under  pressure  of  a  great  body  of  enlightened 
American  opinion,  into  a  diplomatically  correct  tender  of  good 
offices.  Ultimately  an  arbitral  tribunal  was  constituted,  and  dealt 
with  the  matter  calmly  and  judicially.  Its  decision  showed  that 
the  question — complicated  as  it  had  been  by  some  blunders,  much 
ignorance,  and  a  singular  run  of  unlucky  accidents — was  really  a 
genuine  boundary  question ;  and,  moreover,  it  justified  the  British 
claim  on  all  points  of  substance  except  one,  and  that  a  minor  one.37 
The  circumstances  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  value  of  Mr. 
Olney's  candid  exposition  with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  general. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  to  these  authorities,  but  they  are 
sufficient.  They  must  outweigh  any  less  deliberate  utterances  of 
less  responsible  persons.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  what  any 
stump  orator  or  yellow  journalist  chooses  to  make  it,  but  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  settled  judgment  and  corporate 
action  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  it. 


III.    NOMINAL  AND  KEAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 

During  the  generation  which  elapsed  between  Monroe's  presidency 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  enlarged  its 
borders  to  the  west,  and  became  a  Pacific  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  Power. 
These  acquisitions  have  been,  on  the  whole,  no  less  beneficial  to  man- 
kind than  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  motives 

36  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  Presidential  message  is  not  a  diplomatic 
or  international  document :  in  this  case,  fortunately  so. 

37  The  final  settlement  was  arrived  at  in  1899,  and  excited  very  little  public 
interest.     It  now  seems  hard  to  believe  that  at  the  beginning  of  1896  people  were 
actually  talking  about  war  on  this  question.     My  own  answer  to  an  anxious  friend 
was  that  the  most  careful  mother  might  safely  feed  her  infant  on  all  the  powder 
tJiat  would  be  burnt  in  that  war.     Mr.  Olney  himself  has,  unofficially,  supplied  the 
best  commentary :  '  The  two  peoples,  at  the  safe  distance  which  the  broad  Atlantic 
interposes,  take  with  each  other  liberties  of  speech  which  only  the  fondest  and  dearest 
-elatives  indulge  in.'— Atlantic  Monthly,  1898,  vol.  81,  p.  588. 
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and  instruments  were  not  of  unalloyed  purity.  Desire  of  new  slave 
territory  counted  for  much  in  the  slave  States ;  and  fantastic  appre- 
hensions of  European  conquest  were,  it  is  said,  fostered  in  order  to 
make  the  people  of  the  United  States  eager  to  be  beforehand  in 
annexation.  For  this  purpose  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
used,  and  was  for  a  time  brought  into  disrepute  among  the  opponents 
of  slavery.38  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  ever  officially  committed  to  this  application,  or  that  any 
incident  in  foreign  politics  can  be  definitely  connected  with  it. 
Cuba,  no  doubt,  was  in  a  more  or  less  chronic  state  of  disturbance ; 
and  a  reasonable  aversion  to  Cuba  falling  into  the  possession  of  any 
European  nation  other  than  Spain  existed  in  the  United  States  until 
the  knot  was  cut  by  the  war  of  1898.  This  aversion  may  be  traced 
farther  back  than  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  should 
perhaps  be  reckoned  as  a  joint  cause  rather  than  a  consequence  of  it. 
We  have  seen  that  interference  with  existing  colonies  and  their 
attachment  to  European  States  was  expressly  disclaimed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Doctrine.  Nevertheless  the  Doctrine  was  for  some  time 
vaguely  associated,  by  an  error  perhaps  common  enough  to  be  called 
vulgar,  with  speculative  dislike  of  even  the  ancient  colonial  establish- 
ments in  America.  Canada  was  supposed,  in  particular,  to  be  a  source 
of  danger.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  many 
American  statesmen  believed — Mr.  Sumner  believed  as  late  as  1871— 
'  that  the  greatest  menace  to  our  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  colonial  dependency  on  our  northern  border.' 39 
This  feeling  was  not  unnatural  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Not  only 
the  United  States  were  actually  and  relatively  weaker,  but  the  fate 
of  Canada  seemed  precarious.  Not  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  English  publicists — an  opinion  which  had 
its  full  share  in  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office — was  that  the  self- 
governing  colonies  must  soon  become  independent.  The  only  wise 
course,  it  was  said,  was  to  regard  separation  as  inevitable,  in  order 
that,  when  the  time  came,  it  might  be  peaceful.  In  face  of  this 
expected  abandonment  Americans  might  plausibly  doubt  whether  an 
independent  Canada  would  remain  united,  or  would  be  strong  enough, 
even  united,  to  maintain  her  independence.  A  French  expedition 
to  defend  alleged  rights  of  the  French  Canadians  was  quite  conceiv- 
able in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  general  interest  of 
America,  not  merely  of  the  United  States,  was  manifestly  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  dominion  or  control  over  Canada  being  acquired  by  any 
foreign  Power.  If  Canada  fell  to  anyone,  it  must  be  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  such  a  line  of  reasoning  would  have 
ignored  the  material  factor  of  the  Canadians  themselves.  But  we 

38  John  W.  Burgess  in  Pol.  Sci.  Qu.,  xi.  44,  speaking  apparently  from  personal 
knowledge  and  recollection. 

39  John  W.  Foster,  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  429. 
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cannot  blame  the  United  States  for  not  knowing  what  was  ignored, 
with  much  less  excuse,  in  England.  Throughout  the  Palmerstonian 
period  the  judgment  of  the  best  informed  persons  in  Europe  was 
singularly  at  fault,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  political  future  of 
both  Europe  and  America  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 

The  conditions  are  wholly  different  at  this  day.  Canada  was  in 
rebellion  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  At  the  end  of 
it  French-speaking  Canadians  were  foremost,  side  by  side  with 
Englishmen,  in  the  assault  on  Paardeberg  which  decided  the  South 
African  war.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  knit  together  by  a  con- 
stitution not  less  liberal  and  not  less  aptly  framed  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  more — and  this  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
old  anti-colonial  mistrust — Canada  can  no  longer  be  described  as  a 
colonial  dependency.  Our  Canadian  fellow-citizens  are  no  depen- 
dents. They  are  our  partners  and  equals  in  the  heritage  of  an 
empire  whose  service  is  freedom :  not  merely  for  the  pursuit  of 
material  prosperity,  but  for  the  higher  partnership  of  the  true  State, 
which,  in  Burke's  prophetic  words,  is  '  a  partnership  in  all  science, 
a  partnership  in  all  art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all 
perfection.'  Formally  or  informally,  they  will  henceforth  have  their 
due  voice  in  Imperial  affairs ;  in  their  own  they  are  as  autonomous 
as  any  people  on  earth.  Nominally  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
unlimited  power;  in  fact,  it  would  no  more  interfere  with  the 
domestic  laws  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  any  Province,  than  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  or  would  interfere  with  those 
of  California.  The  Canadians  are  attached — nay,  devoted — to  the 
Imperial  connection  because  under  the  British  flag  they  see  the  best 
security  for  living  their  own  life  and  working  out  their  own  destiny.40 
No  man  can  yet  foresee  what  shape  the  government  of  the  British 
Empire  will  take  in  our  children's  time ;  but  the  old  '  government 
from  Downing  Street 'is  dead,  and  the  fear  of  excessive  European 
influence  in  Canada  may  follow  it  as  a  solitary  and  decrepit  mourner. 

Another  false  application  of  the  Doctrine  may  be  very  shortly 
dismissed.  In  1895,  Mr.  Olney,  then  in  no  mood  to  disparage  any 
arguable  pretension  of  the  United  States,  wrote :  '  Another  develop- 
ment of  the  rule,  though  apparently  not  necessarily  required  by 
either  its  letter  or  its  spirit,  is  found  in  the  objection  to  arbitration 
of  South  American  controversies  by  an  European  Power.' 41  Certainly 
Mr.  Olney 's  criticism  was  just.  One  cannot  see  why  independent 
American  States  should  not  be  free  to  refer  matters  in  difference  to 

40  Any  one  who  still  dreams  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  annexation  party  in 
Canada  should  refer  to  the  unanimous  speeches  of  unofficial  English,  French,  and 
Irish   Canadians  in  the   Dominion  House  of   Commons  in  February  1896.— Parl. 
Papers,  Canada  and  Australasian  Colonies,  1896  [C.  8143],  p.  5.     Their  correct  and 
dignified  handling  of  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  might 
well  be  taken  as  a  model  by  British  publicists. 

41  P.  P.  1896  [C.  7926],  p.  16. 
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any  arbitrator  of  their  own  choice.  There  might  be  a  valid  objection 
to  rewarding  the  arbitrator  with  a  slice  of  territory,  could  such  a 
transaction  be  supposed  possible ;  this  would  not  touch  the  arbitra- 
tion itself  or  the  person  of  the  arbitrator,  but  only  the  mode  of  paying 
his  fee.  At  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  King  of  England 
has  been  chosen  by  Chile  and  Argentina  to  arbitrate  on  a  vexed 
question  of  boundary,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  has  been  raised  by 
the  United  States. 

One  serious  European  intervention  in  North  American  affairs  took 
place  in  our  own  time,  and  was  frustrated  by  the  resolute  action  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  Napoleon  the  Third's  endeavour  to 
establish  a  monarchical  government  under  French  influence  in 
Mexico.42  For  reasons  already  given,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  cot 
then  mentioned  by  name ;  but  it  was  not  therefore  the  less  really  and 
effectually  applied.  The  beginning  of  the  matter  was  a  joint  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  expedition  in  1861-2  to  obtain  redress  for  gross 
injuries.  To  that  extent  there  was  no  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  the  United  States  admitted,  in  effect,  that  there  was 
none.  But  soon  it  appeared  that  Napoleon  the  Third  had  farther 
and  other  aims.  England  and  Spain  withdrew.  French  troops 
remained,  nominally  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  French  claims  magni- 
fied to  the  utmost.  Mexico  was  occupied ;  an  assembly  dominated 
by  France  invited  the  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian — a  gallant 
man  lamentably  duped  and  sacrificed — to  become  emperor;  the 
new  Mexican  monarchy  seemed  to  be  firmly  founded,  and  the  waning 
popularity  of  the  Second  Empire  restored.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
counted  on  the  disruption  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least  on  the 
War  of  Secession,  then  at  its  height,  being  protracted.  In  1865  the 
situation  was  changed.  The  ending  of  the  war  had  given  the  United 
States  a  free  hand.  After  plain  intimations  that  the  new  empire 
of  Mexico  could  not  be  recognised,  the  French  Government  was 
'  respectfully  informed ' : 

First. — That  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  continue  to  cultivate  sincere 
friendship  with  France. 

Second. — That  this  policy  would  be  brought  into  imminent  jeopardy,  unless 
France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her  interest  and  honour  to  desist  from  the 
prosecution  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico  to  overthrow  the  domestic  republican 
Government  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon  its  ruins  the  foreign  monarchy 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  capital  of  that  country.43 

This  was  in  fact  an  ultimatum,  backed  by  the  veteran  army 
which  had  come  out  of  the  Civil  War.  After  some  vain  procrasti- 
nation, the  French  troops  evacuated  Mexico  in  March  1867.  The 

42  See  Frederic  Bancroft,  '  The  French  in  Mexico  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,'  Pol. 
Sci.  Qu.  xi.  30.     Some  persons  in  London  thought  the  French  expedition  was  about 
to  extinguish   the   Doctrine.      Everett,  The    Monroe  Doctrine  (New  York,   Loyal 
Publication  Society,  1863),  p.  2. 

43  The  16th  of  December.     3  Dipl.  Cor.  1865,  490  ;  Pol.  Sci.  Qu.  xi.  41. 
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final  act  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  European  history.  Louis 
Napoleon,  baffled  in  America,  staked  all  on  the  hazard  of  war  with 
Germany,  and  Maximilian  was  avenged  at  Sedan. 

IV.  KEVIVAL  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DOCTRINE 

Lastly,  we  have  lived  to  see  the  Monroe  Doctrine  enforced  in  its 
original  form  and  in  closely  similar  circumstances  by  the  spontaneous 
co-operation  of  England  with  the  United  States.  In  1898  the 
chronic  troubles  of  Cuba  reached  a  crisis.  The  patience  of  the 
United  States  was  exhausted,  and  war  with  Spain,  already  probable 
if  not  imminent,  was  accelerated  by  a  catastrophe  which  is  still 
mysterious.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  being  actually 
involved  in  war,  the  situation  was  much  like  that  of  1823.  There 
was  no  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe,  but  it  is  known  that  overtures 
passed  among  the  Continental  Powers  for  a  coalition  to  exert  pres- 
sure in  favour  of  Spain,  and  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  obtaining 
English  assistance  to  that  end.  Whatever  documentary  proofs  may 
exist  will  hardly  be  disclosed  in  our  time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  well  informed  persons  believed  both  in  London  and  at 
Washington.  I  quote  the  statement  of  the  *  Annual  Eegister ' 44  (a 
publication  sufficiently  free  from  any  charge  of  partisanship  or 
levity)  as  the  best  authority  so  far  accessible : 

Unfortunately  for  [Spain]  some  of  the  European  countries  counselled  resistance, 
and  even  held  out  the  prospect  of  at  least  moral  support.  .  .  . 

It  was  only  after  war  was  inevitable  that  the  Spanish  Government  learnt  that 
the  overtures  .  .  .  for  a  joint  representation  to  the  Washington  Government  had 
fallen  through  in  consequence  of  Great  Britain's  absolute  refusal  to  interfere.  In 
acting  thus,  Lord  Salisbury  undoubtedly  gave  expression  to  the  dominant  feeling 
in  this  country.  .  .  . 

[Austria,  France,  and  Germany  were,  it  seems,  prepared  to  act  if  Great 
Britain  would  co-operate.] 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  who  was,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Salisbury,  acting  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  promptly  demolished  this  carefully  planned  scheme  to  embroil  the 
two  English-speaking  countries,  and  then  to  profit  by  the  exhaustion  of  both.  Appre- 
ciating fully  the  real  meaning  of  the  '  friendly  mediation  '  it  was  suggested  should 
be  offered,  he  instructed  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
Great  Britain  adopt  a  policy  which  might  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  by  the 
Washington  Cabinet.  This  refusal,  which  was  notified  to  the  various  European 
Courts,  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  followed  by  eager  denials  in  the 
official  and  semi-official  newspapers  of  those  countries  that  anything  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States  had  ever  been  contemplated. 

Every  discreet  reader  can  weigh  for  himself  the  worth  of  such 
denials.  Lord  Pauncefote's  last  days  were  embittered  by  offensive 
repetition  of  them,  coupled  with  the  impudent  assertion  that,  if  there 
was  anti-American  intrigue,  it  proceeded  not  from  any  Continental 
chancery,  but  from  this  country.  To  my  mind,  the  character  of  these 

44  1898,  pp.  [81,  82. 
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attempts,  taken  together  with  the  studious  and  prudent  reticence 
opposed  by  our  own  Government  to  public  demands  for  particulars, 
amounts  to  all  but  conclusive  proof  that  the  account  given  at  the 
time,  and  not  met  in  any  straightforward  manner  by  the  parties 
interested  in  refuting  it,  is  substantially  true.  Public  opinion  in 
England  was  no  less  decisively  in  favour  of  the  line  taken  by  our 
Ministers  than  it  had  been  in  favour  of  Monroe's  original  declaration 
in  1824.  The  projected  European  coalition,  which  would  have  been 
a  barefaced  menace  to  the  right  and  power  of  the  Cubans  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government,  never  came  into  existence.  How  far 
any  proposals  were  formulated,  how  categorical  in  terms  was  the 
refusal  of  England  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  scheme, 
how  positive  the  intimation  that  even  British  neutrality  was  not  to  be 
counted  on,  is,  after  all,  not  very  material.  Since  1898  it  is  certain 
that,  if  in  the  future  any  like  enterprise  is  attempted,  the  moral 
and  if  necessary  the  physical  power  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not  formally  re-asserted 
Canning's  policy  in  its  modern  application;  we  have  not  declared 
that  we  accept  a  joint  interest  and  joint  duties  in  respect  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  but  we  have  done 
better.  We  have  acted  upon  that  policy  and  those  principles. 

It  is  clear  that  the  feeling  which  prompted  and  approved  this 
action,  and  the  response  it  called  forth  in  America,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  grounds  of  common  material  interest  alone. 
Neither  will  the  affinity  of  race  give  an  adequate  explanation. 
Community  of  race,  language,  and  even  manners,  is  compatible  with 
hostility  ;  nearness  just  short  of  community  seems  rather  to  provoke 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compact  and  patriotic  nation  can  exist,  as 
we  see  in  Switzerland,  without  any  visible  peculiarity  of  race  and 
without  any  one  national  or  prevailing  language  ;  and  we  have  found 
within  our  own  empire  a  spontaneous  loyalty  transcending  the 
bounds  not  only  of  race  and  language,  but  of  religion  and  social 
structure.  '  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  '  is  a  good  saying,  but  best 
when  it  means  more  than  it  says.  Beyond  the  facts  of  speech  and 
kindred,  deeper  than  all  our  occasions  of  difference,  is  the  common 
stock  of  traditions  and  institutions,  the  ideal  of  political  and 
intellectual  freedom  which  was  framed  in  England  by  centuries  of 
toil  and  conflict,  and  has  gone  round  the  world  with  the  law  happily 
called  by  a  name  neither  distinctively  English  nor  American — our 
Common  Law.  There  is  room  for  many  political  systems  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  no  ambition  to  thrust  our  ideals  upon  other 
nations.  We  can  respect  their  genius  and  their  methods  ;  we  may 
learn  much  from  them ;  but  we  must  also  maintain  our  own  ;  and  if 
other  communities  are  desirous  of  trying  that  which  we  have  found 
good  for  ourselves,  we  may  well  claim  the  right  of  saying  that 
no  external  interference  shall  prevent  a  fair  trial.  Nothing  less  than 
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this  can  be  taken  as  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  the  two  English- speaking  Powers.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  so,  the 
Doctrine  has  outgrown  its  name  and  origin,  and  the  name  is  no 
longer  useful.  That  is  a  question  for  Americans  (for  here  the  name 
is  barely  understood),  and  a  question  in  which  sentiment  is  entitled 
to  a  considerable  voice.  But,  further,  it  may  be  said  that  any  danger 
of  the  kind  suggested  is  imaginary.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  may  be  presumed  to  know  more  than  is  publicly  known,  and 
he  does  not  appear  to  think  so.  We  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  assume 
that  civilisation  is  essentially  progressive,  and  reaction  on  a  large 
scale  impossible.  The  enemies  of  light  and  freedom  are  neither 
dead  nor  sleeping ;  they  are  vigilant,  active,  militant,  and  astute. 
It  is  certain  that  any  serious  discord  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  an  opportunity  for  those  enemies  all  over  the 
world ;  and,  that  being  so,  harmony  should  be  among  the  first 
objects  of  the  citizens  of  both  countries.  There  is  no  need  to  talk 
of  any  formal  convention  or  declarations.  If  the  spirit  is  there,  the 
letter  can  be  provided  when  the  time  calls  for  it.  A  generally 
understood  accord  on  the  greater  matters  of  policy  will  suffice. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  present  generation,  wherever  the  English 
tongue  runs,  to  make  that  accord  so  firm  that  for  generations  to 
come  it  may  be  the  best  security  for  peace  and  progress. 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 
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AN  IMPERIAL   COURT  OF  FINAL  APPEAL 


AMONG  the  national  problems  that  should  be  solved  in  the  near 
future,  not  the  least  important  is  that  of  creating  such  a  court  of 
final  appeal  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
And  if  a  solution  could  be  obtained  which  would  not  only  give  a 
satisfactory  tribunal,  but  would  also  tend  to  hold  together  the 
scattered  portions  of  the  Empire,  it  would  be  a  decided  national  gain 
as  against  the  existing'* state  of  things,  which  has  a  distinctly  dis- 
integrating tendency.  The  present  paper  is  written  as  a  slight 
contribution  to  the  above  subject.  It  is  intended  to  state  briefly 
the  objections  to  things  as  they  are,  and  still  more  briefly  to  suggest 
in  what  direction  a  remedy  may  be  found. 

There  are  at  present  two  tribunals  of  final  appeal,  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Judicial, Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  the  former 
may  be  described  briefly  as  the  Home,  the  latter  as  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Court  of  Appeal.  To  the  former  are  sent  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  to  the  latter,  appeals  from 
India  and  the  colonies.  Each  tribunal  is  independent  of  the  other. 
Each  is  final.  Each  states  authoritatively  and  as  a  court  of  last  resort 
what  the  law  is.  No  matter  how  utterly  a  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
may  differ  from  one  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
The  Judicial  Committee's  decision  is  final.  A  proposition  may  be 
affirmed  as  law  by  the  Judicial  Committee ;  it  may  be  negatived  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  law  is  as  the  Judicial  Committee  declares 
it,  and  also  as  the  House  of  Lords  declares  it.  Theoretically  the 
affirmative  and  negative  of  the  same  proposition  are  each  true  for 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  And  there  is  no  judicial  authority 
to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity. 

A  dispute  between  a  British  merchant  resident  in  Australia  and 
one  resident  in  England  may  therefore  be  determined  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff  if  the  cause  be  originally  tried  in  a  court  in  Australia ; 
whereas  the  same  cause  if  it  had  been  originally  tried  in  a  court  in 
England,  and  so  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords,  might  have  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  An  eminently  unsatisfactory 
result,  and  one  likely  to  cause  much  dissatisfaction  and  possibly 
some  bitterness  of  spirit.  But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
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colonial  suitors  are  affected.  The  Privy  Council  being  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal  for  the  colonies,  if  that  tribunal  has  decided  the 
principle  upon  which  a  case  turns,  that  theoretically  ends  all  doubt, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  counsel  could  advise  with  confidence 
on  the  basis  of  such  decision.  Even  though  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  Privy  Council,  theoretically 
it  is  nihil  ad  rem.  But  in  such  cases  colonial  suitors  and  counsel 
and  courts  are  in  sore  trouble.  If  they  were  confident  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  would  be  composed  of  the  same  members  as 
when  the  previous  decision  was  given,  they  might  act,  advise,  and 
decide  with  some  feeling  of  certainty.  But  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  members  of  both  courts.  And  when  the  later  appeal 
comes  to  be  heard,  some  members  who  were  not  present  at  the 
previous  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  may  take  part  in  this 
later  determination,  and  may  not  approve  of  the  previous  decision 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  and  may  approve  of  the  previous  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  which  they  may  have  been  parties ;  and 
these  by  their  number,  their  arguments,  or  their  influence,  may 
bring  about  a  decision  in  accordance  with  the  previous  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  while  not  expressly  overruling  the  previous 
case  in  the  Privy  Council  may  have  recourse  to  that  process  known 
to  lawyers  as  '  distinguishing '  it,  which  in  some  instances  is  little 
other  than  a  polite  way  of  indicating  that  it  is  overruled.  And  in 
these  cases,  to  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  law,  there  is  an 
added  uncertainty,  with  the  consequent  anxiety  and  vexation  to 
suitors  and  their  advisers. 

Unfortunately  the  above  is  not  the  only  and  perhaps  not  the 
most  serious  objection  from  the  national  standpoint.  There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  Judicial  Committee  is  an  inferior  tribunal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  We  may  be  right.  We  may  be  wrong.  But 
the  feeling  exists.  And  even  if  we  are  mistaken,  as  long  as  the 
feeling  remains  it  is  almost  as  much  an  impediment  to  the  closer 
union  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  as  if  it  were  well 
founded.  In  stating  the  reasons  which  justify  this  feeling,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  intention  to  reflect  on  the  ability 
of  any  particular  individual  or  individuals  who  have  from  time  to 
time  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  The 
allegation  is  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  [is  inferior  as  a  legal  tribunal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  it  is  proposed  to  state  in  general  terms  some  of  the  reasons  for 
that  feeling. 

The  statute  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Constitution  Act  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  provides  in  the  30th  section  3  &  4  William  IV. 
ch.  41 : 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  two  members  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  who 
shall  have  held  the  office  of  judge  in  the  East  Indies  or  any  of  His  Majesty's 
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dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  who,  being  appointed  far  that  purpose  by  His 
Majesty,  shall  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
shall  severally  be  entitled  to  receive,  over  and  above  any  annuity  granted  to  them 
in  respect  of  having  held  such  office  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds 
for  every  year  during  which  they  shall  so  attend  as  aforesaid,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expense  which  they  may  thereby  incur  ;  and  such  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds 
shall  be  chargeable  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


The  suitability  and  wisdom  of  this  provision  in  the  then  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  may  be  admitted  to  be  beyond  question.     But 
since  1833  a  great   change   has   taken   place.     The  self-governing 
colonies  have  risen  in  magnitude  and  importance ;  and  have  grown 
in  numbers,  in  intellectual  activity  and  in  wealth,  to  an  extent  not 
then  dreamt  of.     And  legislation  that  may  have  been  most  admirable 
then,  may  be  most  objectionable  now.     When  the  colonies  were  of 
such   small   importance   as   in    1833   the   above  may  have  been  a 
sufficient   provision,    and   yet  be   a   very  unsatisfactory   one   now. 
When  appeals  from  India  and   the  Crown  colonies    were  substan- 
tially the  only  appeals  from  abroad,  the  above  provision  may  have 
left   nothing   to   be   desired.      But    now   Canada,    Australia,    New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are  entitled  to  more  consideration.     And 
the  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  above  section  do  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  those  that  specially  qualify  a  man  to  determine  a  Canadian 
or  Australian  or  South  African  appeal.     The  fact  that  a  man  has 
spent  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  life  in  the  study  of  Indian  and 
other  customs,  even  though  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  been 
administering  to  some  extent  English  law,  and  that  he  has  earned  a 
pension  and  his  right  to  withdraw  from  the  discharge  of  such  duties 
in  exhausting  and   enervating   climates,    does  not  appear  to  be  a 
special  qualification  for   determining   an   Australian  appeal.      The 
counsel  and  judges  in  such  a  case  have  spent  the  whole  of  their  work- 
ing lives  in   the   study  of  the   common    law   of  England   and  its 
modification  or  alteration  by  local  statutes.     And  it  does  not  seem 
that  persons  appointed  under  the  above  section  are  likely  to  possess 
the   freshness  and  vigour   of  intellect   necessary  to   grapple   with 
decisions  dealing  with  the  policy  of  a  whole  series  of  Acts  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  circumstances  of  a  new  British  community 
under   new   conditions.     Nor   does   it   seem  that  the   emoluments 
mentioned  in  the  section  would  be  likely  to  attract  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  men  of  vigorous  intellect  and  who  still  retained  enough 
mental  energy  and  strength  to  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office.     I  must  again  say  that  these  remarks  must  not  be  taken 
as  referring  to  any  individual  or  individuals  appointed  under  this 
section.   I  am  absolutely  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  individuals  who  may 
have  acted  on  appointments  under  this  section  and  who  may  have 
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acted  for  patriotic  reasons.  But  what  is  asserted  is  that  the  qualifica- 
tion in  this  section  would  not  be  considered  sufficient  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  House  of  Lords.  And  if  the  qualification  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  is  good  enough  for  the  Judicial 
Committee,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  latter  is  treated  as  an  inferior 
tribunal,  and  that  consequently  the  feeling  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  is  not  without  justification. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  men  who  have  retired  from  the  discharge 
of  judicial  duties  in  the  East  may  be  of  service  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  inquiries  as  to  Indian  customs  &c.,but  they  are  not  appointed 
as  assessors  or  judges  in  such  cases  only,  but  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, and  there  is  no  corresponding  recognition  of  the  self-governing 
colonies.  Some  colonial  judges  have  been  appointed  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  but  they  are  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties  in  the  colonies,  and  can  seldom  attend  meetings  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  ;  and  if  one  should  by  chance  be  able,  he  may 
find  the  Committee  engaged  in  hearing  an  appeal  from  himself. 

Again,  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  provision  is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  two  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
appeals,  and  it  is  there  provided  that  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  ordinary 
Khali,  if  a  Privy  Councillor,  be  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
and,  subject  to  the  due  performance  by  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  ordinary 
of  his  duties  as  to  the  hearing  and  determining  of  appeals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  shall  be  his  duty  as  a  Privy  Councillor  to  sit  and 
net  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Later  in  the  same 
Act  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  two  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
ordinary  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  four  paid  judges  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  yet  the  provision  of  section  6  remains  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  ordinary  is  to  attend  to  the 
hearing  and  determination  of  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
so  the  Judicial  Committee  is  only  entitled  to  the  services  of  such 
judges  after  the  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Again,  the  Privy  Council  is  a  board,  and  not  a  court.  It  is 
not  publicly  known  whether  the  members  of  it  were  or  were  not 
unanimous.  If  not  unanimous,  it  is  not  known  who  were  the 
dissentients  nor  the  grounds  of  their  dissent,  nor  how  the  majority 
answered  the  reasoning  of  the  minority.  And  the  value  of  the 
judgment  as  a  guide  to  the  profession  and  the  courts  is  thereby 
greatly  impaired.  It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  it  does  not 
D latter  who  made  up  the  majority,  or  who  the  minority.  To  the 
parties  to  that  suit  it  may  not  matter,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  profession 
it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  practice  of  '  distinguish- 
ing '  authorities  which  cannot  be  overruled  is  carried  to  such  an 
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extent,  that  it  is  most  important  for  counsel  to  know  whether  a 
particular  case  is  likely  to  be  '  distinguished  '  on  the  first  opportunity. 
And  a  knowledge  of  who  made  up  the  majority  and  how  they 
answered  the  reasons  of  the  minority  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
advising  clients  on  the  authority  of  such  determinations. 

Without  entering  into  particulars  the  foregoing  expresses  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  present  system  of  appeal,  and  it  now  remains 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  put  matters  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  reorganisation  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  would  be  sufficient.  I  venture  to  think  that  no  satisfac- 
tory result  could  be  obtained  by  any  such  means.  It  would  not  get 
rid  of  the  danger  of  conflicting  decisions.  As  long  as  two  ultimate 
appeal  courts  exist,  the  one  can  affirm  what  the  other  denies  to  be 
law,  and  each  can  politely  put  aside  by  *  distinguishing '  the  de- 
cisions of  the  other,  though  by  special  legislation  it  would  be 
possible  to  authorise  and  require  the  members  of  the  Board  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  so  as  to  let  the  public  know  who  are  the 
majority  and  also  the  reasoning  of  the  minority.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reorganising  of  the  Judicial  Committee  will  make 
it  permanently  equal  to  the  other  tribunal.  It  may  be  that  by  some 
spasmodic  effort  a  temporary  equality  might  be  attained.  But  it 
would  be  temporary  only.  So  long  as  the  two  tribunals  exist,  one 
is  almost  sure  to  be  more  in  favour  than  the  other,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  people  resident  in  the  British  Isles  will  secure  the 
best  men  for  their  own  appeal  court.  Or  if  men  are  appointed  so 
that  they  can  sit  in  either  court,  the  home  tribunal  will  procure 
most  attendances  from  the  best  men.  Whatever  may  be  done  to 
give  them  equal  standing,  so  long  as  two  courts  continue,  so  long  will 
there  exist  with  more  or  less  strength  and  with  more  or  less  justifica- 
tion the  feeling  that  we  are  relegated  to  the  inferior  tribunal.  And 
it  is  of  the  utmost  national  importance  that  His  Majesty's  subjects 
outside  the  British  Islands  should  have  no  excuse  for  feeling  that 
they  are  being  badly  treated,  or  being  treated  with  less  consideration 
because  they  are  not  on  the  spot  to  watch,  to  struggle,  and  to  agitate. 

Nothing  can  more  surely  and  steadily  make  for  disintegration  than 
the  feeling  that  we  are  not  treated  as  equals  unless  we  are  in  London 
to  fight  for  equal  treatment,  and  that  we  can't  be  in  London  as  our 
vocations  require  our  constant  presence  thousands  of  miles  away. 
So  that  with  the  continuance  of  two  final  appellate  tribunals  the 
above  grievance  will  continue  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  after 
having  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject  I  have  been  able 
to  conceive  of  only  one  sound  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  that  is  that  there  should  be  only  one  court  of  final  appeal 
for  the  whole  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  And  I  have  not  yet  heard 
any  practical  objection  to  that  proposition.  Some  may  prefer  that 
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such  court  should  be  the  Privy  Council,  others  that  it  should  be  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  others  that  it  should  be  some  court  to  be 
created  ;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  keeping  in  existence  two  final 
aourts  of  appeal  ?  We  have  one  King,  as  the  fountain  of  justice. 
We  have  one  supreme  Parliament  that  legislates  for  the  whole 
Empire,  though  it  may  authorise  local  parliaments  or  local  govern- 
ing bodies  to  make  laws  and  bye-laws  regulating  certain  specified 
matters  in  specified  localities.  How  impossible  the  business  of  the 
Empire  would  become  with  two  supreme  Parliaments  it  requires 
little  imagination  to  understand.  Then  why  should  we  not  have 
only  one  supreme  court  of  final  appeal  to  interpret  and  administer 
the  laws  ?  Why  introduce  into  the  administration  of  the  law  that 
Clement  of  confusion  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  making  of 
the  laws  ? 

If  it  be  once  agreed  that  there  should  be  only  one  final  appeal 
court,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  any  great  importance  whether 
that  court  be  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Privy  Council  or  a  new 
creation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  prefer  the  Privy  Council 
form,  that  the  form  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  suits  certain 
of  the  races  under  British  rule ;  but  that  creates  no  difficulty. 
Whatever  court  was  fixed  upon  could  adopt  any  form  that  was  desired — 
if  necessary  different  forms  for  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  matter  of  form,  and  the  form  is  to  my  mind  of  no  very  great 
importance.  If  one  court  were  resolved  upon,  it  would  matter  little 
which  of  the  three  it  was,  though  for  simplicity's  sake  I  should 
prefer  a  new  court  altogether. 

As  to  the  composition  of  any  such  single  court,  I  would  urge 
that  it  should  show  by  its  composition  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
English,  or  Scotch,  or  Irish,  or  Indian,  or  colonial  court,  but  that 
it  is  an  Imperial  one,  and  that  the  selection  of  persons  to  administer 
the  law  therein  should  not  be  confined  to  such  as  have  practised 
or  have  occupied  judicial  positions  in  the  British  Islands,  but  that 
the  area  of  selection  should  be  as  wide  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  And  while  the  element  from  the  British  Islands  should  always 
predominate,  yet  that  it  should  be  possible  to  take  from  any  part 
of  the  Empire  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  with  proper  qualifications 
and  of  exceptional  legal  ability  and  attainments  and  require  them  to 
assist  in  the  determinations  of  such  a  court ;  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  man  is  practising  his  profession  in  some  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  should  not  be  regarded  as  disqualifying 
for  a  seat  in  such  a  court. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  body  would  have  to  divide  itself 
into  two  committees  or  divisions  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  the  Indian  and  colonial  members  could  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  divisions.  And  a  careful  arrangement  of  the 
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lists  would  always  secure  that  every  case  was  heard  by  the  judges 
most  conversant  with  the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  the 
cause  came,  while  in  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  call  upon  members  of  both  divisions  to  sit  together. 
The  creation  of  such  a  court  would  sweep  away  all  envious  and 
jealous  feelings  of  the  favour  shown  to  litigants  resident  in  the 
British  Isles,  by  the  appointment  of  men  of  superior  ability  to  sit  in 
the  home  tribunal,  and  would  make  it  the  interest  of  every  British 
subject  wherever  resident  to  secure  for  that  court  the  best  men 
possible.  And  by  bringing  together  in  London  the  genius  and 
talent  of  the  whole  Empire,  we  should  have  the  most  splendid 
instrument  for  the  administration  of  justice  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  It  should  possess  a  wealth  of  learning,  a  power  of  research, 
and  a  love  of  precedent,  in  combination  with  a  strong  common  sense, 
a  freshness,  and  an  originality,  which  would  fit  it  to  determine  not 
only  causes  arising  in  old  communities  under  old  and  slowly  changing 
conditions,  but  also  those  arising  in  young  communities  under  new 
conditions,  and  which  would  procure  for  it  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  every  race  that  lives  under  the  British  flag. 

Such  single  tribunal  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  not  only 
in  the  history  of  our  judiciary  but  in  that  of  our  nation.  It  would 
mark  the  time  when  the  Home  Legislature  recognised  the  equality  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  and  no  longer  relegated  them 
or  their  disputes  to  an  alien  or  inferior  tribunal.  In  the  administration 
of  justice  it  would  efface  all  distinctions  between  places  and  persons, 
races  and  religions.  No  matter  what  a  man's  colour,  calling,  or  creed, 
if  only  he  be  a  British  subject  resident  in  the  British  dominions,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  go  to  the  same  court,  have  his  cause  finally 
heard  by  the  same  judges,  and  determined  with  the  same  authority 
as  his  more  fortunate  fellow-subjects  resident  round  about  the 
throne.  Such  a  step  as  that  here  suggested  would  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  In  the  presence  of  the  federations  that  have  taken 
place,  and  the  combinations  that  may  take  place,  we  can't  afford  to 
keep  up  conditions  which  tend  to  the  crumbling  process,  or  to 
neglect  any  measures  that  may  strengthen  the  ties  of  blood  that 
hold  us  together.  There  are  many  arguments  that  can  be  used  to 
prove  the  advantages  of  close  union.  There  are  many  persons  whose 
individual  pecuniary  interests  are  in  the  opposite  direction.  These 
latter  will  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  all  views  that  support  that 
which  makes  for  their  profit.  We  need  as  many  as  we  can  procure 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  court  here  advocated  should  come  into 
existence,  then  the  most  able,  the  most  ambitious  lawyers  throughout 
the  colonies  would  look  to  a  seat  in  such  a  court  as  the  goal  of  their 
career,  ard  would  be  constantly  arguing  for  and  fostering  closer 
union,  and  in  this  most  of  their  friends  and  relatives  would  see  eye  to 
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eye  with   them,  and  these  would   more   than  counteract  the   evil 
tendency  of  the  other  set. 

There  are  also  ways  in  which  this  step  would  work  that  would 
occupy  much  space  to  discuss  severally  and  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  but  which  would  have  a  distinct  unifying  tendency.  And 
as  the  race  of  those  who,  with  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  old 
country,  yet  emigrated  from  it  to  carve  out  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World,  is  dying  out,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  an  effort  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  their  disappearance. 

HENRY  HODGES. 
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MORE  ABOUT  PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINALS 


THE  crime  articles  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  contribute  to  the 
pages  of  this  Keview  have  in  some  quarters  been  described  as  '  an 
agitation.'  It  is  unusual,  in  England  at  least,  for  an  agitation  to 
receive  so  soon  and  so  signally  the  highest  official  approval.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Times  report  of  the  summer  assizes  : 
it  is  culled  from  the  paper  of  the  12th  of  July. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  in  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at 
Maidstone,  said  that  the  calendar  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  charges  of 
burglary  and  robbeiy  with  violence  which  it  contained.  It  would  perhaps  be 
found,  when  the  cases  came  to  be  examined,  that  the  persons  charged  with 
burglary  were  old  offenders.  How  such  persons  should  be  punished  was  a 
question  which  had  recently  attracted  considerable  attention.  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  had  written  several  interesting  articles  on  the  subject  since  his  retire- 
ment, and  the  matter  had  been  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
Division  by  one  of  the  oldest,  the  most  experienced,  and  the  most  humane  of 
their  number.  The  result  had  been  that  communications  had  passed  between 
the  Home  Office  and  the  judges  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  devise  some  new  form  of  detention  more  or  less  permanent, 
but  slighter  in  its  incidence,  than  penal  servitude,  by  which  old  offenders  might 
be  restrained  from  preying  upon  the  public.  It  was  constantly  necessary  for 
judges  to  pass  sentence  upon  prisoners  as  to  whom  it  was  certain  that  when 
their  term  of  imprisonment  was  over  they  would  renew  their  old  dishonest  life. 
Such  unhappy  people  were  the  despair  of  the  judges,  the  police,  and  all  reforming 
agencies.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  some  scheme  such 
as  that  which  he  had  indicated  could  be  elaborated  without  undue  cruelty. 

The  particular  projet  de  loi  which  the  judges  have  thus  adopted 
is  that  to  which  I  gave  prominence  in  my  article  of  last  December, 
viz. :  that,  with  a  view  to  the  adequate  protection  of  the  community, 
the  courts  should  be  empowered  to  pass  sentences  for  prolonged 
terms  that  would  not  entail  the  cast-iron  severity  of  our  present 
prison  discipline.  In  this  matter,  as  also  in  respect  of  the  other 
reforms  I  have  advocated,  I  make  no  claim  to  originality.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  done  little  more  than  formulate  views  which  are  held 
by  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the  problems  involved.  I 
am  all  the  more  anxious  therefore  that  no  prejudice  should  be  caused 
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by  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations  of  the  changes  proposed,  or 
of  the  grounds  on  which  I  urge  them.  I  beg  permission  therefore 
to  restate  them,  with  some  important  modifications,  the  outcome  of 
further  thought  and  fuller  discussion  with  persons  specially  fitted  to 
advise  upon  questions  of  the  kind.  But  first  as  to  what  I  have  not 
said.  Our  English  newspapers  are  happily  free  from  the  reproach 
which  rests  upon  the  press  of  certain  foreign  countries  :  they  are 
incapable  of  deliberately  misleading  the  public,  even  on  the  smallest 
matters.  But  in  the  rush  and  scramble  of  press  work  inaccuracy 
prevails,  and  a  telling  paragraph  in  one  journal  is  reproduced  by 
others.  It  has  thus  come  about  that  a  number  of  the  provincial 
papers,  gave  currency  to  the  report  that  in  my  judgment  there  are 
but  seventy  professional  criminals  in  this  country.  This  was  a  gloss 
upon  a  statement  contained  in  my  December  article.  In  dealing 
with  the  possible  objection  to  my  scheme,  that  the  number  of 
criminals  who  would  need  to  be  permanently  incarcerated  would  be 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unworkable,  I  referred  to  a  popular  advertise- 
ment about  c  70,000  thieves  known  to  the  Police.1  My  immediate 
subject,  as  stated  on  the  very  same  page,  was  organised  crimes 
against  property  ;  and  my  words  were  '  that  if,  not  70,000,  but  seventy 
known  criminals  were  put  out  of  the  way,  the  whole  organisation  of 
crime  against  property  in  England  would  be  dislocated.' 

I  will  only  add  that,  if  Scotland  Yard  to-day  could  supply  a  list 
of  seventy  criminals  who  have  both  the  means  and  the  ability  to 
organise  crimes  of  this  class,  my  retirement  from  office  must  have 
been  followed  by  an  extraordinary  development  either  of  crime  or 
else  of  the  knowledge  of  criminals  by  the  police. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  City  a  few  well-known  men  are  responsible 
for  the  entire  system  of  fraudulent  company  promoting,  by  which  the 
public  are  systematically  swindled.  And  certain  it  is  that  a  few  well- 
known  criminals  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  organised  crimes 
against  property.  In  my  first  article  of  this  series,  which  appeared 
in  February  last  year,  I  referred  to  them  as  '  the  elite  of  the  criminal 
profession/  and  I  added,  '  Such  men  live  well.  They  can  name  their 
favourite  wine,  and  they  know  a  good  cigar.  A  trip  to  Brighton  is 
an  ordinary  incident  in  their  easy  lives ;  and  a  winter  visit  to  Monte 
Carlo  is  nothing  out  of  the  way.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
elaborate  frauds,  the  great  forgeries,  and  bank  robberies  which  now 
and  then  startle  the  public.' 

Some  years  ago  a  doctor  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  large  practice 
in  one  of  the  suburbs,  spoke  to  me  about  a  mysterious  patient  of  his. 
Now  and  then  he  hastened  to  the  man's  house  in  response  to  an 
urgent  message  asking  for  his  immediate  attendance ;  but,  though  he 
always  found  him  in  bed,  he  never  could  discover  anything  serious 
the  matter  with  him.  This,  however,  was  scarcely  a  grievance  from 
a  doctor's  point  of  view,  especially  as  the  patient  was  rich,  and  always 
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paid  his  account  with  commendable  promptitude.  But  a  strange 
incident  had  recently  occurred.  When,  in  compliance  with  a  summons 
more  urgent  even  than  usual,  my  friend  hurriedly  entered  his  patient's 
room,  the  man  sprang  up  in  the  bed  and  covered  him  with  a  revolver. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  seemingly  eccentric  individual  was  one  of 
the  criminals  I  am  alluding  to.  He  it  was  who  stole  the  famous 
Gainsborough  picture  which  Mr.  Agnew  recovered  in  such  a  dramatic 
manner.  The  doctor's  visits  were  designed  to  support  an  alibi  in  the 
event  of  his  being  accused  of  complicity  with  any  of  the  crimes  he 
directed.  If,  for  example,  a  police  officer  should  swear  that  the  man 
was  seen  with  a  fellow  criminal,  say  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  certain 
day,  his  doctor  could  testify  that  an  hour  later  on  that  very  day  he 
found  him  still  in  bed.  The  man  lived  in  luxury,  though  he  never 
did  an  honest  day's  work  in  his  life.  I  know  of  crimes  his  '  earnings  ' 
from  which,  taken  together,  amounted  to  very  large  sums ;  in  one 
case  they  were  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  At  one 
time  he  kept  a  steam  yacht.  He  was  not  only  a  master  in  planning 
a  great  crime,  but  he  was  in  a  position  to  choose  suitable  lieutenants 
to  carry  it  out,  and  also  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  funds. 

Such  men,  of  course,  are  few  in  number,  and  they  are  so  well 
known  that  their  names  might  be  included  in  a  statute  of  outlawry. 
And  if  reason  and  common  sense  were  allowed  a  hearing  in  such 
matters,  this  would  be  an  admirable  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
But  what  is  our  present  method  ?  If  and  when  they  are  brought  to 
justice  they  are  '  punished '  for  the  particular  crime  charged  against 
them  by  a  few  years'  imprisonment,  and  then  turned  out  again  to 
plan  new  crimes. 

Men  of  this  type  are  the  aristocracy  of  crime.  We  next  come 
to  the  professional  classes  generally.  The  distinction  between  the 
professional  criminal  and  the  occasional  criminal  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  crime.  'There  are  two  classes  of  burglars,' 
said  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  (the  words  are  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Hound  London),  '  those  who  dabble  in 
crime,  breaking  into  houses  when  their  funds  are  low ;  and  those 
who  make  it  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.'  And  by  '  professional 
criminals '  I  mean  those  who  make  crime  '  the  serious  business  of 
their  lives.' 

And  here  several  questions  claim  consideration.  Can  such 
criminals  be  clearly  distinguished  ?  Are  they  numerous  ?  Are  our 
present  methods  of  dealing  with  them  adequate  ?  And  if  not,  how 
should  they  be  treated  ?  As  regards  the  first  two  questions  people 
must  be  guided  by  those  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  criminals. 
And  their  testimony  is  explicit  and  emphatic.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  whether  a  man  is  a  criminal  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
committed  a  crime  or  crimes,  or  a  criminal  in  the  deeper  sense  that 
crime  is  his  regular  occupation  and  habit.  Indeed,  the  inquiry 
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involved  is  one  of  the  simplest  that  a  competent  police  force  has  to 
undertake. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  statistically  the  volume  of  pro- 
fessional crime.  Two  facts  are  certain,  and  nothing  more  is  needed 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  First,  the  professionals  are  numerous 
enough  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  in  a  state  of  siege  ; 
and,  secondly,  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  task  of  dealing 
with  them  an  impracticable  one.  For,  as  I  have  repeatedly  explained, 
the  *  habitual  criminals,'  so-called,  registered  at  Scotland  Yard  under 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  are  not  necessarily  persons  who  live  in 
and  by  crime.  That  register  of  course  includes  most  of  our  professional 
criminals,  but  it  includes  also  a  greater  number  who  are  '  habitual 
criminals '.only  in  a  statutory  sense.  That  this  distinction  should  be 
so  generally  overlooked  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  absolutely  ignored 
by  the  law.  The  law  declares  that  any  one  who  has  been,  in  certain 
circumstances,  twice  convicted  of  crime  is  an  habitual  criminal ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  legal  fiction  operates  to  hurt  a  casual  offender, 
and  also  to  shield  the  criminal  who  is  a  real  '  habitual.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  law  does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  criminals  of  this 
class,  albeit  they  are  such  an  important  factor  in  the  practical 
problem  of  crime. 

And  now  I  appeal  to  an  intelligent  public  to  consider  these  facts  : 
first,  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
of  set  purpose  live  by  crime ;  and,  second,  that  the  law  at  present 
fails  to  provide  means  to  protect  society  from  their  depredations.  In 
proof  of  the  first,  I  appeal  to  the  united  testimony  of  judges, 
magistrates,  prison  and  police  officials,  and  practical  philanthropists 
who  seek  to  help  our  criminals.  Here,  eg.,  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Justice  Wills's  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  21st  of  February  1901. 
After  alluding  to  ordinary  criminals  he  went  on  to  write  as  follows : 

But  there  are  others  who  follow  crime  as  the  business  of  their  lives,  who  take 
it  as  a  profession,  who  calculate  and  accept  its  risks,  who  have  entirely  ceased  to 
Avork  (if  they  ever  did  work),  and  never  mean  to  do  so.  Such  men  are  really 
hopeless.  No  punishment  will  alter  them,  and  the  moment  they  are  released 
1  hey  begin  to  practise  crime  again.  They  are  teachers  of  crime  both  by  precept 
and  example,  and  their  exploits  often  throw  a  kind  of  halo  of  romance  over 
<  rime,  which  does  infinite  mischief. 

Of  these  professionals  some  are  men  of  ability  and  strength  of 
( haracter,  while  others  are  of  exceptionally  weak  nature.  But  while 
this  distinction  should  be  taken  into  account  in  settling  details  of 
prison  discipline,  it  is  of  no  importance  here.  What  alone  concerns 
us  at  this  stage  is  the  fact  that  criminals  of  this  class  abound,  and 
that  their  existence  is  now  ignored  by  the  law;  for,  as  I  have 
explained  in  previous  articles,  under  our  present  system  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  and  not  the  protection  of  society,  is  the  main  principle 
which  governs  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  Or  if  the 
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criminal  is  considered,  as  distinguished  from  the  crime,  this  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Acts.  And  the  anomaly 
and  resulting  mischief  cannot  but  be  intensified  by  every  improvement 
in  identifying  criminals.  Increased  facilities  for  proving  that  an 
accused  person  is  an  habitual  criminal  in  the  statutory  sense  will 
serve  to  check  the  searching  inquiry  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  a  '  professional,'  or  merely  an  occasional  committer  of  crime. 

A  crime  is  held  to  be  aggravated  if  committed  by  one  who  has 
been  already  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  law.  And  as  the 
sentence  imposed  is  intended  to  punish  the  crime,  it  is  made  more 
severe  on  that  account.  But  it  is  none  the  less  the  crime,  and  not 
the  criminal,  that  is  in  view.  If  a  previous  conviction  is  recorded 
against  him  the  term  for  which  a  professional  criminal  is  detained  is 
extended.  But  he  is  as  definitely  a  professional  at  the  end  of  that 
term  as  at  the  beginning  of  it.  And  this  being  so,  why  should  he 
be  turned  loose  upon  the  community  to  resume  his  career  of  crime  ? 
It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  have  no  right  to  punish  a  man  for 
what  he  is,  but  only  for  what  he  does  ;  and  as  he  expiates  his  crime  by 
undergoing  the  punishment  which  the  law  adjudges  to  be  adequate, 
he  is  entitled  again  to  claim  his  liberty.  I  admit  that  under  our 
present  *  punishment  of  crime  '  system  this  reasoning  is  sound.  But 
the  main  purpose  of  my  first  article  (February  1901)  was  to  expose 
that  system  as  being  false  in  principle  and  mischievous  in  practice. 
And  the  reform  which  the  judges  now  seek  is  practically  that  they 
may  be  relieved  from  having  to  administer  it.  Recognising  that 
punishment  must  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  particular  offence 
in.  respect  of  which  it  is  imposed,  and  that  at  present  the  essential 
characteristic  of  all  detention  is  punishment,  they  wish  to  be  enabled 
to  pass  a  sentence  which  shall  operate,  after  a  specified  term  of  penal 
discipline,  merely  to  deprive  the  criminal  of  a  liberty  which  he 
systematically  abuses. 

It  may  be  objected  that  deprivation  of  liberty  is  in  itself  a 
punishment,  and  a  punishment  of  a  very  drastic  character.  Yes,  but 
it  is  a  punishment  of  the  kind  which,  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  men  bring  upon  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  punishments 
which  are  inflicted  upon  them  under  some  definite  award.  The  case 
is  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  a  man  who  does  a  wrongful  act  which 
leads  to  his  being  convicted  and  sentenced,  and  also  to  his  losing 
a  position  of  emolument.  The  loss  of  his  position  may  be  the  severest 
element  in  his  '••  punishment '  ;  but  this  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  his  act,  and  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  it. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  on  one  important  point  I  differ, 
though  with  great  respect,  from  Mr.  Justice  Wills.  '  Such  men  are 
really  hopeless/  he  declares  ;  *  no  punishment  will  alter  them.'  That 
the  professionals  include  many  who  really  cannot  abstain  from  criminal 
acts  I  firmly  believe.  And  oar  present  system  is  brutal  in  its  operation 
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upon  wretched  creatures  of  this  class.  The  old  law  which  sent  them 
-co  the  gallows  was  really  more  merciful.  They  are  moral  lunatics, 
and  as  such  they  ought  to  be  treated.  But  by  far  the  most 
troublesome  and  dangerous  criminals  are  of  a  wholly  different  type. 
As  Sir  Alfred  truly  says,  in  following  crime  as  a  profession,  they 
4  calculate  and  accept  its  risks.'  Let  the  risks  be  so  increased  as  to 
snake  them  really  deterrent,  and  the  calculating  process  will  have  a 
different  result.  Police  efficiency  has  done  a  good  deal  to  this  end. 
It  would  do  much  more  were  it  not  that  the  general  decrease  in 
<Time  has  operated  so  to  lessen  the  penalties  of  crime  that  the  law 
is  no  longer  a  terror  to  bold  and  adventurous  spirits.  In  the  book 
already  quoted,  Montagu  Williams  remarks  that  '  a  great  many 
burglars  carry  firearms,  but  they  rarely  use  them  ' ;  and  from  this  he 
lightly  argues  that  they  are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  consequences. 
He  might  have  added  that  if  many  burglars  are  careful  to  abstain 
from  carrying  firearms,  it  is  from  the  same  cause.  For  some  men  a 
life  of  idleness  and  adventure,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  has  such 
a  fascination  that  the  chance  of  a  five  years  sentence  will  not  deter 
them  from  following  it.  But  let  them  know  with  certainty  that  a 
conviction  will  end  their  career  and  they  will  refuse  such  a  risk 
altogether. 

Many  of  these  men  are  by  no  means  hopeless ;  and  if  the  law 
were  made  '  a  terror  to  evildoers/  they  would  abstain  from  crime. 
Eut  nowadays,  because  there  are  fewer  criminals  than  formerly,  those 
who  persist  in  crime  enjoy  an  immunity  which  is  a  positive  incentive 
to  crime.  This  is  due  to  two  causes.  First,  as  already  explained, 
the  law  does  not  recognise  habitual  criminals,  except  in  the  statutory 
sense  ;  and,  secondly,  the  humanitarian  folk  are  the  patrons  of  these 
scoundrels ;  and  even  if  a  strong  judge  uses  to  the  full  the  powers 
now  allowed  him  by  the  law,  the  moral  effect  of  his  sentence  is  too 
often  destroyed  by  the  action  of  these  agitators.  It  is  important 
therefore  to  educate  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

This  word  '  risk >  is  suggestive.  Nature  is  inexorable.  She 
allows  no  chances  to  those  who  outrage  her  laws.  And,  after  a  certain 
point  is  passed,  the  criminal  law  should  copy  Nature  in  this  respect. 
If  every  sane  and  otherwise  responsible  person  who,  under  no  pressure 
of  want,  robs  his  neighbour,  were  hanged  without  a  question,  we 
should  have  very  few  executions.  To  say  that  this  plan  has 
been  already  tried  is  ignorant  nonsense.  In  the  hanging  days  the 
police  were  a  laughing-stock  to  the  clever  criminal.  Even  a  high- 
wayman of  the  old  type  could  keep  the  road  for  years.  And  when  a 
felon  was  trapped  his  conviction  did  not  depend  merely  on  there 
being  legal  evidence  of  his  guilt.  The  least  flaw  in  the  technicalities 
of  an  indictment  was  fatal  to  a  prosecution.  The  great  majority  of 
those  whom,  in  the  hanging  days,  the  gallows  claimed  as  victims, 
were  poor  creatures  who  were  fit  objects  of  pity.  And  a  first-class 
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criminal  will  not  be  deterred  from  crime  by  hanging  any  number  of 
other  people.     As  the  absentee  Irish  landlord  wrote  to  his  agent, 

*  If  the  rascals  think  they  can  intimidate  me  by  shooting  you,  they 
are  very  much  mistaken.' 

There  should  be  no  stint  of  pity  for  the  young,  the  weak,  and 
the  ignorant.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  But  let  no  such  considerations 
be  allowed  to  embarrass  the  question  here  in  view,  namely,  our 
method  of  dealing  with  that  limited  bat  most  formidable  class  of 
professional  criminals  who  deliberately  persist  in  crime  with  full 
appreciation  of  its  risks.  Even  a  just  law  may  work  injustice  if  it 
be  capriciously  administered ;  and  the  present  uncertainty  in  the 
consequences  of  crime  is  a  wrong  to  criminals  of  this  class.  If  per- 
sistence in  crime  beyond  a  certain  stage  involved  the  final  depriva- 
tion of  their  liberty,  not  a  few  of  them  would  stop  short  of  that  stage 
and  be  diverted  from  crime. 

I  deprecate  embarrassing  this  question  by  introducing  a  discussion 
of  the  type  theory  of  Lombroso.  That  theory  has  practically  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  crimes  against  property  in  England.  In 
discussing  this  matter  with  Dr.  Max  Nordau  some  years  ago,  when 
he  was  kind  enough  to  call  upon  me  in  London,  I  pressed  two 
definitely  ascertained  facts  upon  his  attention.  The  first  was  that 
some  of  our  greatest  criminals  are  men  who  were  born  of  respectable 
and  estimable  people,  and  who  are  free  from  all  hereditary  taint  of 
crime.  The  other  was  still  more  telling,  namely,  that  the  children 
of  vicious  and  criminal  parents,  if  removed  in  childhood  from  their 
evil  surroundings,  and  brought  under  wholesome  Christian  influences, 
generally  become  good  citizens.  Of  course  there  are  failures,  but 
the  failures  are  so  few  that  they  may  properly  be  described  as 
exceptional.  Here  I  rely  on  the  experience  of  philanthropists  like 
Dr.  Barnardo,  of  whose  work  I  have  personal  knowledge.  Dr.  Max 
Nordau  seemed  unconvinced ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  further  visit, 
I  took  up  two  photographs  which  chanced  to  be  lying  on  my  table, 
one  of  them  being  that  of  the  distinguished  criminal  referred  to 
on  a  preceding  page,  and  the  other  that  of  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  ;  and,  covering  all  save  only  the  faces,  I  asked, 

*  Which  of  these  is  the  type?'     My  visitor  shirked  the  question. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  honest  critic  would  have  admitted  that 
the  criminal's  face  was  as  '  strong '  as  the  bishop's,  and  more  benevo- 
lent.    I  trust  I  need  not  add  that  my  object  in  telling  the  story  is 
to  discredit  the  type  theory  and  not  the  bishop. 

In  previous  articles,  and  especially  in  that  of  December  last,  I 
discussed  the  suppression  of  professional  crime,  answering  various 
objections  and  difficulties,  and  I  must  not  go  over  the  same  ground 
again.  Moreover,  having  regard  to  the  action  taken  by  the  judges, 
I  may  now  assume  that  the  facts  are  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  that 
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they  call  for  changes  both  in  the  law  and  in  our  prison  administra- 
tion.    How  then  should  we  proceed  ? 

Our  first  effort  should  be  to  bring  the  law  into  line  with  the 
iacts.  Let  it  be  recognised  that  we  have  to  cope  with  criminals  who 
follow  crime  as  their  ordinary  calling,  the  serious  business  of  their 
Jives.  Now  when  such  a  criminal  is  caught  and  committed  to  prison 
under  sentence,  to  turn  him  loose  again  upon  the  community  is  not 
only  as  silly  but  as  wicked  as  it  would  be  to  allow  people  suffering 
from  an  infectious  disease  to  mingle  freely  with  their  neighbours. 
Were  I  to  describe  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  and  the  consequences 
of  his  influence  upon  others,  I  should  be  suspected  of  romancing. 
Were  I  to  give  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  my  statements — plain 
facts  of  known  cases — I  should  be  charged  with  violating  official 
•reserve.  What  then  should  be  done  with  him  ?  Now  at  present  an 
•offender  becomes  an  '  habitual  criminal '  by  operation  of  law,  not  only 
without  proof  that  he  is  such,  but,  it  may  be,  in  spite  of  facts  which 
disprove  it.  And  unless  and  until  this  is  altered,  a  different  term 
must  be  used  to  describe  the  real '  habitual/  For  my  present  purpose 
1  will,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  call  him  a  professional 
criminal.  My  projet  de  Loi  then  is  as  follows  : 

If  any  convict  who  is  registered  under  section  7  of  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1871,  or  who  is  the  holder  of  a  license 
under  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  is  convicted  on  indictment  of  a  crime, 
lie  may  forthwith,  before  he  is  called  up  for  sentence,  be  further 
charged  with  being  a  professional  criminal ;  and  the  judge  may  proceed 
to  an  after- verdict  inquiry  upon  that  issue. 

Notification  of  the  intention  to  prefer  this  charge  shall  be  served 
upon  the  accused  —  days  before  his  trial,  and  it  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  judge's  copy  of  the  calendar  in  the  same  way  that  previous 
convictions  are  now  entered. 

If  the  charge  be  found  proved,  it  shall  be  recorded  against  the 
convict,  and  his  name  shall  be  registered  under  the  new  classification 
as  a  professional  criminal. 

If  a  professional  criminal  is  convicted  upon  indictment  of  a 
crime,  he  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  any  substantive  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  be  farther  detained  in  custody  during  His  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

Kecognising  as  I  do  the  seriousness  of  this  proposal,  I  urge  that 
EO  one  should  be  adjudged  a  professional  criminal  save  as  the  result 
of  a  judicial  inquiry.  And  I  would  provide  that  a  convict's  registra- 
tion in  that  category,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  should  be  formally 
notified  to  him  by  the  Home  Office,  and  endorsed  on  any  penal 
servitude  license  issued  to  him.  But  still  more  strongly  do  I  urge 
that  those  consequences  should  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  a 
judicial  sentence,  but  upon  the  convict's  conviction  of  further  crime. 
At  this  stage  in  a  criminal's  career  we  should  in  this  respect  copy 
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Nature.  His  final  loss  of  liberty  should  be  made  to  result  by  operation 
of  law  from  his  own  wilful  act.  As  the  result  of  a  formal  and  open 
judicial  inquiry  he  has  been  proved  to  be  an  outlaw.  He  has  been 
solemnly  warned  that,  if  he  again  offends,  the  penalty  of  outlawry 
will  fall  upon  him  ;  and  yet  he  has  deliberately  committed  himself. 
Here  is  a  case  of  one  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  abstain  from 
crime;  and,  if  the  law  is  to  fulfil  its  most  elementary  duty,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  a  liberty  which  he  uses  only  to  prey  upon 
society. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps  that  the  proposed  inquiry  to  decide 
whether  a  criminal  habitually  lives  by  crime  is  open  to  objection, 
first  on  the  ground  of  novelty,  and  secondly  because  it  would  be 
impracticable.  The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1871  affords  a  com- 
plete answer  to  both  objections.  So  far  from  there  being  any 
element  of  novelty  in  it,  such  an  inquiry  would  be  analogous  to  that 
which  is  involved  in  every  case  where  an  '  habitual  criminal '  is  now 
charged  under  section  7,  sub-section  (1)  of  the  statute.  Under 
that  clause  the  charge  against  the  accused  is  '  getting  his  livelihood 
by  dishonest  means' ;  and  evidence  of  the  kind  necessary  to  support 
that  charge  would  suffice  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  is  a  c  pro- 
fessional.' As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  prove  that  a 
prisoner  habitually  lives  by  crime  than  to  bring  home  to  him  by 
legal  evidence  the  guilt  of  any  of  the  crimes  he  is  known  to  have 
committed. 

But,  we  may  be  told,  though  such  inquiries  are  fit  work  for  police 
magistrates,  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  would  decline  to 
undertake  them.  This  is  a  libel  on  His  Majesty's  judges.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  police  what  time  and  care  they  are  ready  to 
devote  to  the  investigation  of  a  criminal's  character  and  antecedents. 
But  I  say  emphatically  that  at  present  they  are  too  often  ill  served 
in  the  matter,  and  under  our  present  system  the  after- verdict  inquiry 
is  often  unfair  to  the  prisoner,  and  it  sometimes  works  positive 
injustice.  It  is  un-English,  even  at  best.  Anything  alleged  to  a 
prisoner's  prejudice  should  be  said  openly,  and  adequate  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  him  to  meet  it. 

This  remark  leads  me  to  revert  in  passing  to  the  incident  in 
Barrett's  case  which  I  narrated  in  my  December  article.  I  mentioned 
that  some  misgivings  were  felt  about  the  verdict,  and  I  added  that 
*  the  production  of  a  single  document  which  could  not  have  been 
used  at  the  trial  completely  satisfied  both  the  judge  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.'  Some  of  my  critics  became  hysterical  over  this,  denounc- 
ing the  police  and  the  secret  service,  and  threatening  me  with 
attacks  in  Parliament  (which,  by  the  way,  never  came  off).  But 
at  that  time  I  was  neither  in  the  police  nor  in  the  secret  service ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  would  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee 
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that  the  proceeding  in  question  involved  neither  impropriety  nor 
unfairness  to  the  prisoner.  My  object  in  mentioning  it  was  merely 
to  illustrate  the  fact,  well  known  to  every  lawyer,  that  the  techni- 
calities of  our  law  of  evidence  may  shut  out  what  is  of  the  highest 
value  and  importance ;  and  therefore  I  urged,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
proposed  after-verdict  inquiries  should  be  free  from  such  restrictions. 

Then  there  are  the  humanitarians.  The  anarchists  believe  in 
neither  Grod  nor  Grovernment;  and,  though  the  humanitarians  are 
not  anarchists,  they  share,  in  this  sphere  at  least,  their  unbelief. 
For  their  hostility  to  every  proposal  that  criminals  should  receive 
the  due  reward  of  their  deeds  assumes  that  divine  grace  cannot  reach 
a  prisoner  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  be  trusted  to 
exercise  his  undoubted  authority  on  his  behalf.  Ben-hadad,  King 
of  Syria,  was  persuaded  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  no  power  in  the 
valleys  but  only  in  the  hills,  and  the  humanitarians  seem  to  think 
their  God  has  no  power  in  a  prison.  Surely,  if  a  prison  were  what 
it  might  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  man  might  be  brought 
c  nearer  the  Kingdom '  while  within  its  walls,  than  while  given  up  to 
a  life  of  dissipation  and  crime  out  of  doors.  And  the  humanitarians 
would  do  valuable  service  if  only  they  would  turn  from  their  present 
evil  ways  and  devote  their  energies  to  bringing  about  much-needed 
prison  reforms.  The  present  Prison  Board  would  gladly  hail  their 
help  to  get  free  from  red-tape  officialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  popular 
prejudice  on  the  other. 

To  send  a  criminal  to  the  gallows  is,  of  course,  an  irreversible 
step :  not  so  to  commit  him  to  an  asylum  prison.  Even  a  penal 
servitude  convict  is  now  kept  in  touch  with  the  outer  world  by  our 
new  system  of  independent  prison  visitors.  And  in  an  asylum 
prison  much  greater  latitude  would  of  course  be  allowed  in  this 
respect.  If  altered  circumstances  or  real  moral  reformation  at  any  time 
seemed  to  warrant  a  prisoner's  release,  he  could  always  be  restored  to 
liberty.  Having  for  long  years  been  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Home 
Office,  I  can  testify  to  the  care  and  patience  with  which  any  plea 
of  this  kind  on  a  prisoner's  behalf  is  investigated  and  considered.  I 
have  known  of  decisions  which  I  have  deemed  harsh,  but  I  have  more 
frequently  been  impressed  by  the  readiness  to  take  a  too  favourable 
v^ew  of  a  prisoner's  case. 

As  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  following  case  occurred,  I 
may  tell  it  now  without  harm  to  any  one.  A  noted  criminal,  just 
out  on  license,  set  himself  to  procure  the  release  of  his  'pal'  who 
had  still  some  years  to  serve,  and  whose  help  he  wanted  in  '  returning 
to  business.'  For  a  few  shillings  a  week  he  rented  a  wayside  cottage 
in  a  midland  county,  christened  it  Something  or  other  Hall,  and  from 
this  address  wrote  a  '  Dear  Sir  '  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  letter 
was  a  masterpiece  in  every  way.  The  writer  posed  as  a  country 
gentleman  who  had  long  known  the  convict's  family,  and  long 
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grieved  over  his  fall.  But  though  the  poor  fellow  had  had  much 
against  him  in  early  life,  he  had  now  by  the  death  of  a  relative  in 
Australia  succeeded  to  a  substantial  fortune,  and  he  felt  certain  that 
if  he  were  released  the  authorities  would  have  no  cause  to  regret 
their  leniency.  The  bait  took ;  the  plot  succeeded,  and  the  convict 
was  promptly  released  on  license.  Surely  the  humanitarians  might 
have  some  confidence  in  a  department  which  acts  in  such  a  spirit  ? 

I  trust  that  the  suggestions  I  have  here  put  forward  for  amending 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  will  be  judged  upon  their  merits, 
without  prejudice  to  the  facts  which  render  legislation  of  some  sort 
necessary.  The  facts,  I  repeat,  are  no  longer  in  dispute;  but  in 
offering  these  suggestions  I  make  no  claim  to  speak  oracularly.  I 
can  only  plead  that  I  have  thought  out  the  matter  carefully  with 
some  slight  knowledge  of  its  needs  and  difficulties.  And  I  attach 
special  importance  to  the  two  points  I  have  indicated  :  first,  that  the 
registration  of  a  criminal  in  the  new  category,  as  a  real  '  habitual/ 
shall  depend  on  a  judicial  decision,  based  on  an  adequate  public 
inquiry;  and.  secondly,  that  the  after-consequences  of  that  registra- 
tion, if  the  criminal  be  again  convicted  of  crime,  shall  follow  entirely 
by  operation  of  law.  This  will  relieve  the  judges  of  a  responsibility 
which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  indicates,  they  now  feel  to  be  irksome. 
And  the  full  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  a  further 
conviction  will  afford  a  powerful  check  upon  the  criminal's  propensity 
to  crime. 

But  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  that  which  I  propose 
satisfies  only  one  part  of  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
desires  to  have  elaborated  for  dealing  with  criminals  of  this  class. 
The  question  of  their  treatment  while  in  prison  still  remains.  It 
is  agreed  that  after  they  have  undergone  the  punitive  sentence 
imposed  by  the  Court  which  convicts  them,  they  shall  be  relegated 
to  what  I  have  called  an  asylum  prison,  in  which  the  discipline  will 
be  less  severe.  But  what  should  be  the  character  of  that  discipline  ? 
What  kind  and  measure  of  recreation  should  be  permitted  ?  How 
and  to  what  extent  should  they  be  allowed  intercourse  with  relatives, 
and  generally  with  the  outer  world  ?  These  and  kindred  questions 
claim  consideration  ;  but  they  are  too  large  and  important  for  in- 
cidental treatment  here.  So  far  as  the  present  article  is  concerned 
I  will  dismiss  the  matter  by  stating  that  I  have  discussed  this 
scheme  with  men  of  judgment  and  experience  in  prison  manage- 
ment, and  I  am  assured  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable.  Such  a 
prison  moreover  need  be  no  expense  to  the  State,  for  industry  would 
of  course  be  enforced.  And  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  hell 
where  the  inmates  would  sink  to  a  condition  of  sullen  despair  is 
altogether  baseless.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  criminal  makes 
the  best  prisoner.  It  is  not  the  discipline  of  a  prison  that  he 
dreads — for  to  that  he  is  accustomed — so  much  as  the  deprivation 
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of  liberty ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  final  loss  of  liberty  if  he  is  again 
convicted  of  crime  would  prove  a  more  powerful  deterrent  than  the 
chance  of  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  as  at  present.  And  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  in  thus  shutting  him  up  is  not  to  punish  him 
for  his  past  crimes  but  to  protect  society  against  any  future  crimes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  subjected  to  a  discipline  more 
severe  than  the  rigid  enforcement  of  industry  and  good  order  may 
require.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  practical 
question  of  paramount  importance  is  not  the  happiness  of  these 
outlaws,  but  the  safety  of  the  public.  While  crime  in  general  is 
diminishing,  professional  crime  is  on  the  increase.  Its  growth  is  a 
public  scandal  and  a  public  danger.  And  those  who  know  the 
criminal  best  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  such  an  enactment 
as  I  propose  would  make  its  influence  felt  even  before  a  single  case 
had  been  dealt  with  under  its  provisions,  and  that,  if  fairly  adminis- 
tered, its  good  effects  would  be  cumulative  and  lasting. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  the  Keport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Prisons  for  the  year  ended  31st  of  March  1902  has 
been  issued  to  the  public.  Had  it  appeared  before  I  took  up  my 
pen,  I  should  have  appealed  to  it  as  making  '  an  end  of  controversy  * 
in  respect  of  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  my  demand  for  legis- 
lation and  administrative  reforms  is  based.  The  following  brief 
extracts  are  from  paragraphs  12,  13,  and  14  : 

There  jet  remain  classes  of  prisoners  for  the  treatment  of  whom  no  special 
machinery  has  yet  been  devised,  but  whose  case  must  in  the  near  future  engage 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  as  it  has  been  exciting  much  public  opinion  through- 
out the  past  year.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  the  *  professional '  and  the  youthful 
criminal — the  criminal  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  '  professional '  crime,  we  have  submitted  a  scheme  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  providing  for  the  detention  under  special 
3onditions  of  persons  guilty  of  grave  and  habitual  crime.  .  .  . 

We  use  the  word  '  professional '  in  a  technical  sense,  as  men  whose  penal 
records  show  that  they  have  lived  systematically  by  thieving  and  robbery.  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  DOW  come  when  a  special  form  of  detention 
should  be  devised  under  which  prisoners,  shown  by  their  records  to  belong  to  this 
•  professional '  class,  might  be  segregated  by  order  of  the  Court  for  long  periods  of 
time,  say,  for  the  legal  maximum  for  their  last  particular  offence,  subject  only  to 
conditional  liberation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  is  satisfied,  on  the  report 
}f  the  prison  authority,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
prisoner  can  be  released  without  danger  to  society.  .  .  . 

Even  if  these  words  were  avowedly  an  endorsement  and  adoption 
of  my  views  on  this  subject,  they  would  be  entitled  to  very  great 
weight.  But  any  one  who  reads  them  thus  must  have  a  strange 
estimate  of  the  personnel  of  the  Prison  Board,  and  of  the  character 
of  an  official  report  made  by  such  a  body  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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The  report  is  indeed  a  thorough  and  unreserved  confirmation  of  the 
views  urged  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  in  the  previous  articles  of 
this  series.  But  its  true  significance  and  value  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  it  expresses  the  result  of  an  independent  consideration  of 
the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  wholly  different  from  mine,  and  in 
some  respects  antagonistic  to  it. 

It  has  been  my  part  to  raise  the  question  of  professional  crime, 
and  to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  But,  though  in  a 
sense  an  expert,  I  am  none  the  less  an  '  outsider/  and  my  articles 
have  no  official  authority  whatever.  But  the  action  of  the  Prison 
Board  has  once  for  all  lifted  the  question  out  of  the  region  of  con- 
troversy. What  now  concerns  us  is,  not  whether  changes  in  the 
law  and  in  prison  discipline  are  necessary ;  but  what  character  and 
form  the  inevitable  changes  ought  to  take.  And  here  I  frankly  own 
that  a  year  ago  I  should  have  expressed  entire  concurrence  with  the 
proposals  of  this  report.  But,  as  I  have  intimated,  I  have  since 
then  found  reason  to  modify  them.  It  is  in  no  hostile  spirit,  there- 
fore, that  I  offer  the  following  comments. 

If,  as  the  Commissioners  propose,  it  is  to  depend  on  a  prisoner's 
official  '  record '  whether  he  shall  be  classed  as  a  *  professional,'  some 
of  the  worst  cases  may  escape.  For  example,  the  famous  criminal 
referred  to  in  this  very  article  would  slip  through  the  meshes  of 
such  a  net.  And  if  the  detention  of  a  '  professional '  is  to  be  '  by 
order  of  the  Court,'  there  will  still  remain  that  element  of  uncertainty 
and  l  risk '  which  seems  to  attract  any  criminal  who  has  the  spirit  of 
a  gambler  or  the  instincts  of  a  sportsman.  A  judicial  inquiry  should 
decide  whether  a  convict  is  a  '  professional '  criminal ;  and  the  after 
consequences  should  follow  by  operation  of  law. 

Here  is  a  typical  case,  most  opportunely  reported  in  the  morning 
paper  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write.  I  give  the  extract  verbatim. 

One  of  the  oldest  professional  criminals  in  the  country  appeared  at  the 
Newington  Sessions  yesterday  to  answer  charges  of  defrauding  London  lodging- 
house  keepers.  His  name  is  Francis  Howsham,  and  he  gave  his  age  as  eighty- 
four,  and  described  himself  as  a  '  farmer.' 

Iii  the  dock  he  pretended  that  he  was  a  cripple  and  very  deaf.  He  said  that 
he  had  never  defrauded  any  one  in  his  life,  and  that  the  police  were  '  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  him  to  cast  him  into  prison.'  But  when  the  jury  found  him 
guilty  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  previously  convicted. 

An  edifying  account  of  Howsham's  criminal  career  was  given  by  Superintendent 
Webster,  of  the  Northamptonshire  police,  who  said  that  he  knew  the  prisoner 
well.  He  was  not  eighty-four,  but  seventy-five,  having  been  born  at  Guils- 
horough  in  1827.  He  was  "not  crippled,  nor  was  he  deaf.  He  was  not  a  farmer, 
nor  a  labourer ;  in  fact,  he  never  worked,  and  had  spent  the  last  fifty-three  years 
mainly  in  prison.  He  was  respectably  connected,  and  could  have  a  comfortable 
home  with  his  sister,  but  he  preferred  to  roam  the  country  and  live  by  fraud. 

Detective  Foster  produced  a  record  of  Howsham's  terms  of  imprisonment  and 
penal  servitude,  under  the  aliases  of  Slater,  Irons,  Wells,  Hyains,  Francis, 
Hanbury,  &c.,  as  follows : 
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1849.  Two  years. 
1858.  Twelve  months. 
1860.  Three  months. 
1862.  Two  years. 
1866.  Five  years. 
1871.  Five  years. 
1876.  Five  years. 


1880.  License  revoked. 

1881.  Five  years. 
1887.  Five  years. 

1892.  Six  months. 

1893.  Nine  months. 

1894.  Seven  years. 
1900.  Six  months. 


Howsham  was  released  last  July,  and  ar  nested  again  in  August,  and  has  now  a 
remanent  expiring  December  21,  1902. 

The  Judge  observed  that  the  prisoner  had  been  carrying  on  a  system  of  fraud 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  supposed  he  would  die  in  prison.  The 
sentence  was  three  years'  penal  servitude. 

'Our  absurd  system  of  punishing  crime*  was  the  title  given  to 
my  first  article,  and  I  might  use  this  case  to  illustrate  the  almost 
incredible  folly  of  that  system.  But  my  object  in  citing  it  is 
to  exemplify  the  difference  between  the  proposals  of  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners and  my  own.  Under  their  scheme  this  criminal  would 
have  been  liable,  *  by  order  of  the  Court '  which  sentenced  him  for 
any  one  of  his  crimes  during,  say,  the  last  thirty  years,  to  be  sent  to 
prison  '  for  the  legal  maximum '  term  prescribed  for  the  offence 
charged.  But  the  Courts  possess  this  power  already,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  under  the  '  punishment  of  crime '  system  the  actual 
sentence  imposed  in  each  instance  was  deemed  the  severest  that  the 
prisoner's  crime  warranted.  The  only  effect  of  the  proposed  change, 
therefore,  would  be  that  a  '  professional '  criminal  would  on  conviction 
be  committed  fora  longer  term,  and  that  during  part  of  his  detention 
he  would  be  subjected  to  a  milder  discipline  than  at  present.  This, 
I  admit,  would  disguise  the  absurdity  and  modify  the  evils  of  our 
present  system  ;  but  it  would  do  no  more. 

Under  my  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  Howsham  would  probably 
have  been  registered  as  a '  professional '  in  1871 ;  and  instead  of  being 
'  licensed '  in  1880  on  the  five  years'  sentence  imposed  when  he  was 
reconvicted  in  1876,  he  would  then  have  remained  in  custody  '  during 
His  Majesty's  pleasure.'  Such  a  man,  instead  of  being  a  curse  to 
himself  and  to  his  relatives,  as  well  as  to  society  in  general,  might  thus 
be  made  to  spend  his  years  in  useful  employment,  his  detention 
being  alleviated  by  all  such  reasonable  indulgences  as  our  present 
intelligent  and  humane  prison  authorities  might  deem  prudent  and 
desirable.  And  of  course  he  might  at  any  time  be  restored  to 
liberty  on  his  giving  proof  of  real  reformation. 

I  will  only  add  that  in  the  records  at  Scotland  Yard  criminals  of 
the  Howsham  type  are  numerous  ;  or  if  there  be  any  thing  exceptional 
in  his  case,  it  is  that  no  element  of  violence  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied his  crimes. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON. 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL 


THE  principle  and  purpose  of  the  Education  Bill,  in  which  most 
people  are  agreed,  are  running  some  risk  of  being  overlooked  and 
even  imperilled  in  the  discussion  of  machinery  and  applications  in 
which  almost  everybody  has  an  opinion  of  his  own.  The  Bill  was 
begotten  of  a  desire  to  meet  a  national  emergency  which  has  arisen 
from  the  defects  of  that  part  of  national  education  in  England  which 
i-j  comprised  in  public  instruction.  These  defects  have  been  long 
known  to  all  those  whose  personal  interests  or  official  duties  have 
made  them  familiar  with  the  facts ;  they  are  just  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  at  large.  The  generation  of  British 
citizens  which  is  growing  up  in  England  may  inherit  to  the  full 
the  character  and  virtues  of  its  ancestors ;  but,  unless  reform  is  very 
promptly  undertaken,  it  will  be  less  instructed  than  the  people  of 
European  States,  of  America,  and  even  of  our  own  colonies.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  international  rivalry  of  the  future  will  be  one  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  the  uninstructed  nations  will  have  to  re- 
concile themselves  to  be  the  menial  servants  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  perform  the  lower  and  rougher  operations  of  modern  industry  ; 
while  all  those  which  require  taste,  skill,  and  invention,  gradually 
fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  better  taught.  If  a  race  that 
aspires  to  exercise  imperial  influence  in  the  world  must  possess 
knowledge  as  well  as  courage,  and  intelligence  as  well  as  wealth,  the 
people  of  England  must  be  content  to  see  the  British  Empire  decline, 
unless  other  citizens  of  the  empire  take  up  the  task  for  which  the 
lack  of  public  instruction  renders  the  people  of  England  unequal. 
It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  state  of  public  instruction 
in  England  an  emergency.  The  danger  is  imminent.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  Teachers  and  schools  cannot  be  created  in  a  moment 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  all  the  authorities  in  England,  the  people, 
the  parents,  the  Churches,  the  County  and  Municipal  Councils,  the 
central  Government,  set  to  work  this  day  in  earnest  to  improve  public 
instruction,  it  would  be  years  before  the  improved  machinery  could 
be  got  into  working  order,  and  our  public  instruction  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  that  which  has  for  many  years  already  been  possessed 
by  our  commercial  and  industrial  rivals. 
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The  chaos  of  English  education  has  often  been  described  with 
detailed  figures  and  statistics,  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere. 
The  facts  are  admitted  and  are  now  becoming  generally  known  to 
the  people  at  large.  I  apologise  for  giving  a  short  popular  account 
of  it  without  figures  or  statistics  once  more.  Elementary  education, 
the  foundation  upon  which  higher  instruction  has  to  be  built,  is 
provided  by  two  rival  systems — the  Voluntary  and  the  Board 
schools.  In  the  former  considerably  more  than  half  the  school- 
going  children  of  the  country  are  at  the  present  time  taught.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  religious  in- 
struction is  given  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  some  particular 
form  of  Christianity.  Their  income  consists  of  Exchequer  grants, 
fees  (dwindling  away  since  the  Free  Education  Act),  endowment^ 
and  voluntary  contributions.  Some  of  these  schools  are  excellent, 
better  than  the  best  Board  schools,  but  most  are  inefficient  for  lack 
of  proper  means.  The  buildings  are  antiquated  ;  the  staff  small  and 
often  inferior ;  child  labour  extensively  used ;  the  teaching  apparatus 
inadequate.  The  weaker  Voluntary  schools  have  a  tendency  to  drop 
off,  but,  if  let  alone,  it  would  be  generations  before  they  were 
extinct. 

Voluntary  schools  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales ;  but  the  School  Board  system  has  been  established  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  country  only ;  and  there  the  Board  schools,  which 
are  richer  than  the  Voluntary  schools,  show  a  tendency  slowly  to- 
supplant  them.  Board  schools  in  large  towns  are  the  most  efficient 
part  of  our  elementary  system ;  and  it  would  be  a  drawback  to  any 
scheme  of  reform  if  their  existence  or  excellence  was  imperilled. 
Great  praise  has  been  deservedly  bestowed  upon  the  public  spirit 
and  personal  devotion  of  those  by  whom  these  great  schools  have- 
been  created,  and  the  schools  themselves  have  been  the  means  of 
raising  the  standard  of  elementary  education  and  stimulating  a 
desire  for  better  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  regrettable  tendency  to  establish 
Board  schools  of  enormous  size.  In  these  the  personal  influence  of 
the  head  teacher  on  the  character  of  the  school  and  children  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  school  becomes  a  child  factory.  The 
instruction  is  mechanical,  and  produces  little  permanent  effect  on 
either  the  intellect  or  character.  It  is  said  by  some  that  this  is- 
part  of  a  general  neglect  by  School  Boards  of  elementary  education, 
consequent  upon  the  greater  time  and  attention  devoted  by  them  in 
recent  years  to  extending  their  operations  into  the  sphere  of  higher 
education,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  But  if  the  School  Board 
system  has  been  a  success  in  the  towns,  it  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  a  failure  in  the  country,  where  the  school  area  is  the 
parish.  Some  rural  Board  schools  are  certainly  good ;  many  are 
indifferent ;  and  some  are  very  bad.  The  worst  elementary  schools 
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in  the  country  are  to  be  found,  not  among  Voluntary  schools,  but 
among  rural  Board  Schools. 

All  public  elementary  schools,  Voluntary  and  Board,  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  distributes  among 
them  a  parliamentary  grant.  But  the  sum  out  of  the  rates  by 
which  the  Government  grant  is  supplemented  in  Board  schools  is 
on  an  average  much  greater  than  the  subscriptions  which  sup- 
plement the  grant  in  Voluntary  schools.  Some  of  the  latter 
subsist  wholly  on  the  Government  grant  and  have  no  subscriptions 
at  all. 

Such  is  the  dual  system  under  which  public  elementary  education 
is  now  provided  in  England  and  Wales.  But  in  the  higher  instruc- 
tion, which  is  to  produce  the  leaders  and  foremen  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  England  to  come,  the  confusion  and  want  of 
system  are  greater  still. 

First  of  all,  and  outside  the  present  controversy,  are  the  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  schools,  established  under  charters,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  schemes,  with  which  governments,  central  and  local, 
interfere  at  present  little,  except  to  grant  to  some  of  them  small 
subsidies  of  public  money  for  teaching  science,  art,  or  technology. 
Alongside  these  are  private  institutions,  some  good,  some  bad,  which 
give,  or  profess  to  give,  instruction  of  every  sort  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  With  these  Government  does  not  interfere  at 
all.  Those  who  buy  are  left  to  judge  for  themselves  the  quality  of 
the  article  they  purchase.  Public  inspection  of  such  schools  is 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  payment  of  the  cost  by  the 
proprietors,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Such  instruction  higher  than  elementary  as  is  now  given  by  public 
authorities  at  the  public  expense  falls,  like  elementary  education,  under 
two  separate  and  rival  systems — that  of  the  Technical  Day  and  Evening 
schools  maintained  by  County  and  Municipal  Councils,  and  that  of  the 
Higher  Grade  and  Evening  Continuation  schools  maintained  by  School 
Boards.  Each  system  has  been  supported  and  supervised  by  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Education  Department.  Each  school  has  drawn  Exchequer 
grants  from  one  or  other  of  these  branches,  and  the  cleverer  ones  from 
both.  The  County  and  Municipal  Councils  are  carrying  out  powers 
given  to  them  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  passed  thirteen  years 
ago.  Their  funds  are  derived  mainly  from  an  Exchequer  contribution, 
vulgarly  known  as  the  '  whisky  money,'  made  applicable  to  technical 
instruction  in  1891  ;  but  this  may  be  supplemented  by  a  local  rate 
not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound.  The  definition  of  technical 
instruction  is  so  wide  as  to  include  everything  but  a  classical  educa- 
tion. Their  money  is  spent  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  new 
schools,  but  in  improving  and  subsidising  existing  schools,  and  in 
giving  scholarships  to  deserving  children  to  enable  them  to  receive 
higher  education.  Their  work,  which  is  spread  over  town  and 
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country  alike,  is  on  the  whole  extremely  well  done,  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  its  legality. 

The  School  Boards'  operations  in  higher  education  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  great  towns.  In  them  Higher  Grade  schools  have 
been  established,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  which  give  gratuitous 
instruction,  extending  in  many  of  them  to  preparation  for  the 
University,  to  all  comers.  There  are  free  Evening  Continuation 
schools,  open  to  persons  of  all  ages,  in  which  amusement  and 
instruction  of  every  kind  are  provided  for  all  who  will  accept  them. 
Even  materials,  such  as  those  for  painting  and  drawing,  are 
gratuitously  supplied.  By  a  decision  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  all  the 
proceedings  of  School  Boards  in  relation  to  higher  education  have 
been  pronounced  illegal,  and  the  application  of  local  rates  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools  other  than  elementary  unwarranted  by  the 
Education  Acts.  But  the  schools  are  there,  in  full  operation ;  they 
could  not  be  suddenly  closed  without  great  damage  to  education, 
and  Acts  have  therefore  been  passed  to  sanction  their  temporary 
continuance  by  School  Boards  under  the  license  of  the  Municipal 
Authorities. 

The  schools  of  the  Municipalities,  and  those  of  the  School  Boards, 
are  capable  of  indefinite  overlapping  and  rivalry.  In  some  cases  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  Council  and  the  Board  has  averted  this  danger, 
and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  ratepayers.  Joint  Committees  have 
been  appointed,  by  which  the  schools  of  the  two  authorities  are 
regulated,  and  made  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  each  other. 
But  in  many  places  it  is  not  so,  and  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers' 
money  is  wasted  in  a  senseless  competition.  But  waste  of  money  is 
not  the  worst  consequence  of  the  dual  system.  The  character  of  the  • 
instruction  itself  suffers.  Schools  are  tempted  to  teach  not  that 
which  is  most  profitable  to  the  scholars  and  the  nation,  but  that 
which  is  most  popular  and  will  attract  most  pupils.  Preparation  for 
examinations  has  taken  the  place  of  real  education.  In  the  day 
schools  the  mechanical  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  can  gain 
marks  in  an  examination,  has  supplanted  all  methods  for  culti- 
vating the  power  of  finding  things  out  for  oneself,  and  of  applying 
knowledge  to  some  more  useful  purpose  than  merely  answering  the 
questions  of  an  examination  paper.  In  evening  schools  an  increasing 
lumber  dance  and  swim,  and  gaze  at  magic  lanterns ;  a  decreasing 
lumber  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  real  study.  As  a 
olan  for  giving  innocent  recreation  to  the  masses,  the  system  of 
Evening  Continuation  schools  has  been  a  success ;  as  a  means  of 
:naking  up  the  terrible  deficiencies  of  our  people  in  commercial  and 
technical  capacity  it  is  a  failure. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  public  instruction  in  England.  In 
Wales,  which  in  education  is  linked  with  England,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  has  mitigated  to  some  extent  the  defects  of  higher 
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education  ;  the  statements  on  elementary  education  apply  equally 
to  both.  The  mischief  produced  by  the  dual  system  which  prevails 
in  both  elementary  and  higher  education  calls  for  instant  and 
effective  remedy.  The  blow  which  the  decision  of  the  Law  Courts  has 
inflicted  on  all  the  higher  instruction  given  by  the  town  School 
Boards  has  made  the  emergency  more  pressing.  The  Government 
could  not  have  put  off  legislation,  even  if  they  had  desired  to- 
do  so. 

Their  proposal  for  meeting  the  emergency  is  simple  and  effective. 
It  is  to  make  the  County  Councils  and  the  Municipal  Councils  of  the 
great  boroughs  solely  responsible  for  education  of  every  kind  within- 
their  districts  ;  for  the  granting  to  existing  schools  of  such  aid  as 
will  increase  their  efficiency,  and  for  the  supply  of  such  additional 
schools  and  institutions  as  may  be  requisite.  This  is  the  Education 
Bill.  All  the  specific  provisions  that  have  been,  and  may  hereafter 
be,  inserted  in  it  are  restrictive  of  the  indefinite  and  unlimited 
power  in  relation  to  education  which  the  general  words  of  the  Bill 
confer.  They  prescribe  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Councils  as 
education  authorities  in  particular  matters,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
their  unfettered  discretion.  Important  and  necessary  as  some  of 
these  provisions  are,  not  one  of  them  is  so  important  or  so  necessary 
as  to  be  worth  endangering  the  principle  of  the  Bill  on  account  of  it. 
The  proposal  is  not  new.  Its  principle  was  placed  before  Parliament 
by  the  Government  in  1896.  Their  Bill  was  never  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  passed  its  second  reading  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Its  subsequent  withdrawal  was  on  grounds 
which  did  not  involve  .the  condemnation  of  the  principle  either 
by  Parliament  or  the  people.  The  progress  which  County  and 
Municipal  Councils  have  made  since  1896  in  organising  higher 
education  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Law  Courts  that  the  rival  authority  has  no  lawful  powers  in 
relation  to  higher  education,  has  made  the  people  of  the  country 
more  familiar  than  in  1896  with  the  arrangements  proposed.  But 
even  in  1896  the  proposal  was  not  novel.  It  was  a  reversion  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1870,  which  proposed  to 
entrust  elementary  education  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  towns. 
It  was  the  absence  of  any  such  authority  representing  the  ratepayers 
in  counties  that  led  to  the  subsequent  change  of  plan.  Had  there 
been  County  Councils  in  1870,  School  Boards  would  never  have  come- 
into  existence. 

One  part,  and  that  the  most  important  part,  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know 
without  a  dissentient,  that  all  public  instruction  of  every  kind 
should  be  under  the  control  of  one  local  authority,  and  that  the 
conflict  between  Municipalities  and  School  Boards  should  cease.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  follow  from  this  that  either  the  powers  in  relation 
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to  education  of  School  Boards  must  be  transi  ]d  to  Municipalities, 
or  those  of  Municipalities  to  School  Boards.  r:)IL  far,  I  think  I  may 
assume,  agreement  will  extend.  But  betw!en'  the  adoption  of 
Municipalities  or  School  Boards  as  the  one  authu.  \ty  there  is  a  great 
and  legitimate  controversy,  affecting  to  a  minor  extent  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  I  say  to  a  minor  extent,  because  either  Municipalities 
or  School  Boards  alone  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  divided 
jurisdiction  which  exists  at  present.  This  question  of  principle  has 
been  fully  discussed  and  so  far  decided  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  Municipality,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  again  revived  in 
the  further  stages  of  the  Bill.  The  strength  of  the  School  Board 
case  is  in  the  great  towns.  The  results  of  their  labours  are  visible 
to,  and  valued  by,  the  people.  Sentiment  is  on  their  side ;  and 
many  resent  the  idea  of  their  extinction.  The  members  of  the 
great  School  Boards  are  quite  fit,  under  proper  legal  sanctions,  to 
undertake  the  general  supervision  of  public  instruction  of  all  kinds. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  proposed  to  take  away  from  the  Town 
Councils  their  powers  in  relation  to  education,  a  sentiment  of  hos- 
tility, j  ust  as  strong,  would  probably  be  evoked.  But  the  weakness  of 
the  School  Board  case  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  system  to  rural 
districts.  Parish  areas  are  given  up.  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
School  Attendance  Committees  are  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  School 
Board  that  would  be  elected  in  rural  district  areas.  Are  such  bodies 
fit  to  control  and  provide  for  public  instruction,  elementary,  secon- 
dary, and  technical?  A  County  School  Board  would  be  the  only 
solution  possible.  The  County  Council  would  be  stripped  of  all  the 
functions  in  education,  which  it  is  now  exercising  so  well,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  transferred  to  a  new  and  untried  body  without 
experience  or  prestige.  The  strength  of  the  case  for  making  the 
Municipality  the  authority  for  education  depends  on  considera- 
tions not  so  much  of  education  as  of  local  government.  Local 
self-government  can  never  be  strong  enough  and  independent 
enough  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a  central  bureaucracy,  and 
oan  never  administer  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  with  due  regard 
';o  efficiency  and  economy,  until  there  is  one  single  body  repre- 
senting the  ratepayers  which  has  the  sole  control  of  local  finance. 
Bodies  elected  for  specific  purposes,  and  dipping  their  hands  at  will 
Into  the  local  purse,  without  knowledge  of  or  regard  for  the  general 
economic  interests  of  their  district,  whether  School  Boards  or  Boards 
of  Guardians,  are  an  anachronism  which  modern  wisdom  has  con- 
demned as  destructive  of  self-government,  and  which  modern  legis- 
lation will  sooner  or  later  sweep  away. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of 
School  Boards  to  Municipal  Councils  would  cause  any  serious  dis- 
location of  educational  work.  The  members  of  School  Boards  may 
be  entirely  changed  every  three  years,  and  on  occasions  a  new 
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Board  is  almost  ent*mey  composed  of  new  men.  The  Town  Council 
would  manage  the  aie*ird  Schools  by  a  committee :  the  committee 
would  represent  tU  %me  interests,  and  might  largely  consist  of  the 
same  persons  as  tl'-TOoard  which  it  replaced.  Nor  is  there  any  magic 
in  direct  popular,  election  or  in  the  cumulative  vote.  In  platform 
and  parliamentary  speeches  School  Boards  are  represented  as  care- 
fully selected  lor  their  educational  qualifications  by  an  interested 
and  intelligent  people.  The  ratepayers  generally  take  very  little 
interest  in  School  Board  elections ;  only  a  small  percentage  take 
the  trouble  to  vote ;  they  are  wholly  unfit  to  judge  of  educational 
qualifications,  if  they  tried  to  do  so ;  and  they  never  do  try,  but 
the  few  who  go  to  the  poll  vote  for  the  most  part  on  sectarian, 
sectional,  or  party  considerations.  Everybody  knows  this  to  be  the 
fact,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  conventionalities  of  public  life  to  say 
so.  Nomination  by  a  Town  Council  is  quite  as  likely  to  provide  a 
competent  body. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  Bill  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  has  been  framed.  Bat  Bills  which  are  to  become  law 
must  not  only  be  framed  on  sound  principles :  they  have  to  be 
got  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  members  of  that 
assembly  are  not  exclusively  guided  by  national  interests,  nor 
exclusively  illuminated  by  the  broadly  diffused  light  of  national 
opinion.  They  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  special  agitations,  and 
to  be  distracted  by  the  cross-lights  of  sectional  interests.  Every  body 
which  conceives  itself  to  possess  vested  rights  capable  of  being 
affected  by  administration  or  legislation  has  in  these  days  its 
Association,  whose  function  it  is  vigilantly  to  scrutinise  from  a  sectional 
point  of  view  every  administrative  Act  of  Government,  and  every 
Bill  laid  before  Parliament.  If  it  is  supposed  that  their  interests 
can  by  any  possibility  be  injuriously  affected,  the  Association  is  up 
in  arms  at  once.  Letters  are  despatched  from  headquarters  to  their 
constituent  members  in  every  part  of  the  country,  asking  them  to 
expostulate  with  every  member  of  Parliament  who  represents  them 
or  with  whom  they  have  influence.  Sometimes,  though  not  by  the 
most  adroit  Associations,  the  very  draft  of  the  letter  to  be  sent  is 
inclosed.  By  this  method  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  letters 
are  received  by  members  of  Parliament  within  the  space  of  a  week 
or  two,  all  to  the  same  effect ;  and  thus  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
public  opinion  is  created,  by  which  Parliament  is  perturbed,  and  to 
which  the  Government  has  often  reluctantly  to  give  way.  Many 
Associations  have  been  busy  with  the  Education  Bill — some  upon 
points  which  are  not  educational  at  all,  but  affect  their  interests  in 
other  ways.  Among  them  are  two  very  powerful  Associations — that 
of  the  County  Councils  and  that  of  the  Municipal  Boroughs.  Such 
towns  as  are  not  county  boroughs  are  for  purposes  of  local  government 
partly  autonomous  and  partly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county. 
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Between  them  and  the  counties  there  is  a  chronic  controversy  as  to 
whether,  when  any  new  power  of  local  government  is  to  be  conferred, 
it  shall  be  given  to  the  county  or  to  the  town.  The  creating  of  a 
local  education  authority  afforded  an  occasion  for  the  revival  of  this 
controversy.  The  towns  claimed  the  right  to  be  the  new  education 
authority.  The  claim  has  no  special  relation  to  the  subject  of 
education ;  it  would  have  been  put  forward,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  new  power  had  been.  The  political  influence  of  the  Munici- 
palities is  great  in  the  House  of  Commons :  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill  that  some  such  compromise  as  the 
following  should  be  made. 

The  county  is  to  remain  prima  facie  the  sole  authority  for  educa- 
tion throughout  its  entire  extent.  But  boroughs  of  10,000,  and  urban 
districts  of  20,000,  may,  for  purposes  of  elementary  education  only,  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  county,  and  be  independent  and  autonomous. 
All  boroughs  and  urban  districts  are  also  to  retain  the  power,  which 
they  now  possess  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  of  levying  a 
rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  their  districts,  and  spending  the 
proceeds  in  advancing  technical  instruction. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  compromise  is  not  logically  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
acceptable  to  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  town  and  county 
alike,  and  of  thus  smoothing  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  state  of  things  now 
existing,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  practical  damage  to  the  cause 
cf  education.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  those  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  which  think  fit  to  separate  themselves  for  elementary 
education  purposes  from  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated, 
there  will  be  two  education  authorities  and  not  one :  there  will  be 
the  same  necessity  as  now  for  drawing  a  line  between  elementary 
and  higher  education — a  task  which  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  in 
E.  v.  Cockerton  has  made  more  easy:  and  there  will  be  the  same 
risk  on  the  border  line  of  the  schools  of  one  authority  rivalling  and 
overlapping  those  of  the  other.  But  consider  the  number  of  local 
authorities  and  powers  which  at  present  intervene  in  the  educa- 
tion of  such  a  town — the  Voluntary  Associations  under  the  Act  of 
1897,  the  School  Board,  the  Town  Council  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  and  the  County  Council  with  its  concurrent  powers 
under  the  same  Acts.  To  reduce  these  to  two  will  be  at  least  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  power  to  raise  and  spend  a  penny  rate 
in  the  town  on  technical  instruction  is  likely  to  be  used  to  aid  and 
not  to  thwart  the  county  schemes.  Such  a  power  has  existed  for 
thirteen  years  without  producing  friction  between  town  and  county, 
arid  it  is  on  the  special  motion  of  the  County  Councils  Association 
that  the  power  has  been  preserved.  No  higher  school  could  be 
maintained  by  a  town  without  subsidies  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
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whose  sanction  is  for  this  reason  always  obtained  before  such  a 
school  is  established.  No  Board  of  Education  would  sanction  a 
school  established  by  an  individual  town  in  opposition  to  the  general 
county  scheme.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  powers  in  relation  to 
education,  thus  given  to  towns,  can  only  be  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  if  exercised  in  co-operation  with  the 
counties,  and  in  accordance  with  a  general  county  plan.  It  has  been 
urged  that  this  should  be  secured  by  making  all  the  operations  of 
the  town  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  county.  But  the  counties 
themselves  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  provision  would  be  more  likely 
to  hinder  than  help  the  joint  action  which  is  desired.  Towns  are 
jealous  of  their  independence ;  that  independence  is  on  the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  agree  if  their  independence  is  respected  than  if  they  are 
placed  by  legal  enactment  in  a  position  of  subordination. 

But  of  all  the  controversies  stirred  up  by  the  Bill  the  sharpest 
and  bitterest  is  that  raised  by  the  provisions  for  making  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  given  in  Voluntary  Schools  efficient.  This  is 
not  a  matter  which  affects  in  reality  the  principle  of  the  Bill  at  all. 
Municipal  authorities  might  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
for  national  education  without  any  special  mention  of  Voluntary 
Schools  or  special  plans  for  their  improvement.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  an  authority  having  jurisdiction  over  all  schools  makes  it 
for  the  first  time  possible  to  take  steps  for  bringing  Voluntary 
Schools  into  a  state  of  real  efficiency ;  and  if  an  authority  were  created 
without  power  to  do  this  it  would  be  unable  to  perform  the  duties 
in  relation  to  national  education  for  which  it  had  been  constituted. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  this  problem,  difficult  because  of 
the  religious  passion  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  three  great  principles 
have  had  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

(1)  It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  the  ele- 
mentary education  given  in  Voluntary  Schools  should  be  made  as 
efficient  as  possible.  It  is  in  them  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
of  the  country  are  receiving  their  instruction.  However  excellent 
some  of  them  may  be,  it  is  now  evident  that  the  charity  of  churches 
and  denominations  cannot  keep  up  the  instruction  given  in  all  of 
them  to  that  level  which  the  interests  of  the  nation  require.  The 
mischief  is  not  only  the  inferiority  of  some  of  the  schools  themselves, 
but  they  drag  down  the  level  of  education  all  round,  and  force  the 
acceptance  of  a  minimum  for  certified  efficiency  far  lower  than  it 
should  be.  There  is  no  chance  that  these  schools  will  disappear. 
Some  may,  as  it  is  said,  be  kept  up  to  avoid  the  costly  machinery  of 
a  School  Board.  But  a  great  many  are  the  product  of  strong 
religious  sentiment ;  the  more  they  feel  aggrieved  by  being  denied 
their  just  share  of  public  support  for  the  public  work  they  do.  the 
more  obstinately  will  they  be  clung  to  by  their  adherents.  Of  the 
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Eoman  Catholic  Schools,  for  example,  which  are  the  poorest  and 
most  needy,  not  one  has  since  the  Act  of  1870  been  given  up.  In 
them  thousands  of  children  are  taught  at  no  cost  to  the  rates,  so 
that  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
been  productive  of  a  pecuniary  gain  to  the  ratepayers  to  which  they 
are  not  justly  entitled.  It  is  certain  that,  even  if  left  to  struggle 
on,  the  Voluntary  schools  will  not  disappear;  they  will  linger  for 
generations,  and  remain  for  all  that  time  a  source  of  weakness  to  a 
national  system  of  education.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
religion  as  an  instrument  of  education  would  be  wise  to  recognise 
existing  facts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  England  ^ ill 
persist  in  maintaining  schools  in  connection  with  Churches  and 
denominations.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large  to  enter 
into  some  arrangement  whereby  the  best  possible  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  such  schools. 

(2)  It  is  an  essential  consideration,  in  any  arrangement  with  the 
Voluntary   schools,    that  satisfactory   security  shall   be   given    that 
the  religious  character  of  such  of  them  as  are  denominational  will 
be  preserved.     Without  such  security  the  schools  will  not  come  in, 
if  a  choice  is  left  to  them.    And  if  no  choice  is  left  to  them,  it  would, 
unless  satisfactory  security  is  given,  be  an  act  of  public  spoliation  to 
take  away  schools  from  those  to  whom  they  belong,  and  apply  them  to 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  founded.   The  necessity 
therefore  of  giving  a  security  of  this   kind  is  generally  admitted. 
Two  methods  have  been  suggested  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  either 
of  which  doubts  cannot  be  excluded.     Machinery  of  this  kind  has  a 
way  of  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  intentions  of  its  inventors. 
Both   methods   rightly  fix  upon  the  appointment   of  the  teachers, 
or  at  least  of  the  head  teacher,  as  the  cardinal  point  on  which  the 
character   of  religious  teaching  depends.     It   is   indeed   upon   the 
head   that   not  religious   teaching  only,  but  the   whole  spirit   and 
nature  of  a  school  depend.      Managers,  after   appointing   a   head, 
have  to  leave  the  discipline,  the  course  of  teaching,  the  influence 
over  the  children  mainly  in  his  or  her  hands.     The  best  managers 
in  the  world  cannot  make  the  school  good  if  the  head  of  it  is  bad. 
Nothing  that  they  have  to  do  is  more  important  or  more  difficult  than 
the  selection  of  the  head  teacher.     People  who  talk  as  if  it  was  an 
easy  thing  for  a  body  of  managers  to  choose  know  little  of  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  case.     The  best  and  wisest  people  may  make  the 
most  fatal  error  in  their  selection. 

The  first  of  the  two  methods  proposed  for  securing  the 
religious  character  of  the  school  is,  that  a- majority  of  the  managers 
should  be  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  school 
belongs,  and  that  the  managers  should  appoint  the  teacher  or  teachers. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  security  which  the 
religious  bodies  have  themselves  asked  for,  and  with  which  they  declare 
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themselves  to  be  satisfied.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  appearing,  at 
first  sight,  to  take  the  general  management  of  the  school,  including 
even  secular  instruction,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  by 
which  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  are  provided.  I  shall 
show  presently  that  this  appearance  is  illusory  and  that  the  control  of 
the  local  authority  over  the  secular  instruction  is  absolute.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  neither  wrong  nor  unwise  to  accept  the  proposals  which  the 
religious  bodies  themselves  have  made,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  which 
they  themselves  confide.  Without  any  safeguards  at  all  there  is  no 
general  and  immediate  danger  of  the  religious-  character  of  the 
Voluntary  schools  being  tampered  with.  The  County  and  Municipal 
Councils  would  in  general  have  no  desire  to  interfere,  and  religious 
teaching  would  go  on  in  the  schools  very  much  as  heretofore.  Safe- 
guards are  required  for  exceptional  cases  only.  Whether  in  such 
cases,  where  a  County  Council  or  a  majority  of  parishioners,  or  both, 
are  hostile,  the  two-thirds  majority  is  a  reliable  safeguard  is  a 
question  for  the  religous  bodies  themselves. 

The  second  method  proposed  is  that  the  religious  body  in 
possession  of  the  school  should  have  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the 
teacher,  but  that  the  majority  of  managers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  public  authority.  This  would  maintain  the  religious  character 
of  the  school,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  the  teacher  by  the  religious 
body  could  secure  it.  The  most  serious  objection  from  the 
educational  point  of  view  seems  to  be  that  the  presence  of 
independent  persons  is  useful  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  even 
when  they  are  a  minority,  and  that  the  body  of  which  one  third 
represented  the  local  authority  would  make  a  better  choice  than 
an  ecclesiastical  conclave  sitting  in  camera.  The  chief  advantage  of 
the  method  is  that  it  avoids  all  appearance  of  taking  the  manage- 
ment, of  secular  instruction  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authority. 
But,  unless  the  religious  bodies  concerned  adopted  the  proposal  as  a 
better  security  than  the  one  they  had  asked  for,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them. 

(3)  The  control  of  the  local  authority,  which  represents  the 
ratepayers  who  provide  the  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school, 
must  be  absolute  and  complete,  so  far  as  secular  instruction  is 
concerned.  It  is  no  necessary  infringement  of  this  principle  that 
the  local  authority  should  be  required  to  act  in  relation  to  individual, 
schools  through  '  managers :  '  that  depends  on  the  powers  with  which 
these  '  managers '  are  endowed.  The  name  '  managers '  is  perhaps  not 
an  altogether  happy  one.  It  has  certainly  led  to  much  misappre- 
hension. These  are  no  longer  to  be  'managers'  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  now  responsible  for  Voluntary  schools  are  *  managers/  The 
'managers'  of  the  Bill  are,  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  the 
'  creatures  and  servants '  of  the  local  authority.  They  have  no 
powers  except  those  specifically  given  them  by  statute,  or  delegated 
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by  the  authority.  The  teachers  are  only  to  be  appointed  by  them 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authority,  which,  as  it  fixes  and  pays 
the  salaries,  will  be  the  real  master  of  the  teachers.  The  hours  of 
opening,  the  holidays,  the  time-table,  the  staff,  the  teaching 
apparatus,  the  expenditure  of  every  kind  will  all  be  under  the  control 
of  the  authority  to  whose  directions  the  *  managers '  will  have  to 
conform.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  authority  may  not  entrust  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  to  particular  bodies  of  managers  and  follow 
to  a  great  extent  their  advice.  In  determining  the  kind  of  lessons 
suitable  to  the  surroundings  of  the  children,  for  instance,  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  variety  and  experiment  were  not  permitted  on 
the  initiative  of  managers,  advised  as  they  would  be  by  the  teacher, 
and  if  the  local  authority  so  used  their  power  as  to  impose  one 
uniform  and  unvarying  course  of  instruction  on  their  whole  district. 
This  suppression  of  managers  in  individual  schools  is  a  fault  not 
unjustly  found  with  some  of  the  large  School  Boards.  But  all  such 
discretionary  powers  would  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  authority, 
who  would  have  the  right  to  withdraw  them  at  any  time  from 
bodies  of  t  managers '  with  whose  composition  or  conduct  they  were 
dissatisfied. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  plan  of  the  Bill  fulfils  all  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  wise  and  just  treatment  of  the  Voluntary 
schools. 

(1)  It  creates  a  local  authority  with   the  power  and  duty  "of 
bringing  the  secular  instruction  given  in  these  schools  to  a  proper 
level  of  efficiency. 

(2)  It  provides  safeguards  for  the  religious  character  of  these 
schools  satisfactory  to  the  religious  bodies  by  which  they  have  been 
established. 

(3)  It  gives  the  most  absolute  control  over  secular  instruction  to 
Che  local  authority. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the 
•religious  difficulty,  which  takes  up  so  large  a  share  of  the  discussions 
about  national  education,  is  the  creation  of  the  public  platform  and 
che  House  of  Commons,  and  is  practically  unknown  in  the  schools 
themselves.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  teachers, 
and  the  managers  by  whom  they  are  directed,  possess  in  general 
oommon-sense  and  Christian  charity.  It  is  not  that  the  religious 
teaching  is  slurred  over  as  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  on  the 
Contrary,  in  most  schools  and  in  the  hands  of  most  teachers  it  is  the 
i  mportant  lesson  of  the  day,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
upon  the  character  of  the  scholars  is  most  powerfully  exercised. 
But  the  teaching  relates  for  the  most  part  not  to  abstruse  points  of 
theology,  which  the  minds  of  the  children  could  not  comprehend, 
but  to  the  universally  accepted  lesson  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
(ruth,  courage,  obedience,  energy,  and  kindness  of  which  His  life  is 
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the  pattern  to  humanity.  It  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  teaching 
that  can  in  any  sense  be  called  '  sectarian.'  There  i&  no  attempt  to. 
proselytise  :  there  is  no  desire  to  force  on  the  children  teaching 
which  is  objected  to  by  the  parents,  or  by  the  members  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  the  parents  belong.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  more  fatally  injure  the  character  of  our  schools  than  to  take 
religious  teaching  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  school, 
and  to  treat  religion  as  a  kind  of  special  accomplishment  to  be  taught 
by  specialists  brought  for  that  purpose  only  into  the  school.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  parishes  in  which  the 
Church  school  is  the  only  school  available  for  the  children.  It  is  not 
true  that  this  is  in  most  places  distasteful  to  the  people.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  parishes,  in  which  no  religious  difficulty  has  ever 
been  raised  :  there  are  numbers  in  which  Nonconformist  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  the  Church  school  improved  by  the  consequent 
increase  of  its  numbers,  because  the  arrangements  for  religious  instruc- 
tion were  made  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  that  no  second  school  was 
required.  There  are  Church  schools  with  Nonconformists  on  their 
committees,  with  Nonconformists  among  their  teachers,  supported 
by  a  voluntary  rate  paid  by  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike. 
It  is  not,  for  example,  uncommon  in  the  South  of  England  to  find 
parishes  in  which  a  large  proportion,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the 
people  are  Baptists,  but  are  quite  content  to  send  their  children, 
to  the  Church  school.  The  part  of  the  Church  Catechism  which 
relates  to  Baptism  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  children  of  Baptist 
parents.  It  is  a  general  practice  in  such  parishes  to  give  religious- 
instruction  to  the  children  in  common,  except  on  one  day  in  the 
week,  when  the  Catechism  is  taught  to  the  Church  children,  while 
the  Baptist  children  have  a  Bible  lesson  from  another  teacher  in  a 
class-room. 

Cases  doubtless  occur  now  and  then  in  which  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  and  Christian  charity  are  forgotten.  Such  cases 
are  certain  to  obtain  the  widest  publicity.  A  single  one  will  form 
the  topic  of  hundreds  of  platform  speeches,  while  the  thousands  of 
parishes  in  which  there  has  never  been  a  grievance  are  overlooked. 
The  right,  however,  of  a  citizen  to  the  protection  of  his  religious 
liberty  by  law  is  undoubted.  He  cannot  be  put  off  by  being  told  to- 
depend  on  the  justice  and  forbearance  of  teachers  and  managers. 
In  secondary  schools  protection  is  unnecessary.  The  parents  of  the 
scholars  generally  have  definite  views  as  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion they  desire  their  children  to  receive ;  and,  as  the  schools  are  for 
the  most  part  on  the  look-out  for  scholars,  they  have  to  conform  to- 
the  parents'  desires.  But  in  elementary  schools  the  mass  of  parents 
are  unfortunately  indifferent  as  to  the  instruction,  religious  or 
secular,  which  is  to  be  given  to  their  children.  Unless  moved  thereto 
by  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  they  have  no  desire  to  interfere^ 
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The  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  protect  by  statute  people  who  don't 
want  to  be  protected  have  not  been  conspicuous  for  their  success.  The 
Conscience  Clause  permits  the  withdrawal  of  a  child  from  a  religious 
lesson,  but  not  its  withdrawal  from  the  school  while  the  lesson  is 
going  on.  In  small  schools  the  child  cannot  be  prevented  from 
listening  to  the  lesson,  the  more  attentively  because  it  is  forbidden. 
Stories  are  told  of  children  excluded  from  learning  the  Catechism, 
sent  in  by  mistake  for  examination,  and  winning  the  Catechism  prize. 
Village  society  does  not  look  with  favour  on  people  who  claim  the 
protection  of  the  clause.  It  can  be  used  to  injure  as  well  as  help  the 
conscience  of  the  parent.  Fanatical  managers  have  forced  children 
to  come  into  school  and  do  sums,  to  prevent  them  receiving,  in  an 
adjoining  building,  the  religious  instruction  to  which  their  parents  had 
assented.  The  Cowper-Temple  clause,  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  sort  of  fetish,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It 
forbids  the  teaching  of  any  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  a  religious  denomination.  Without  infringing  its  provisions  you 
may  teach  the  most  advanced  dogma  of  the  most  extreme  faith,  so  that 
you  do  it  by  other  means  than  a  catechism.  You  may  teach  the 
most  outrageous  catechism,  so  that  it  be  the  compilation  of  an 
individual  and  not  adopted  by  a  religious  denomination.  In  the 
schools  it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  In  the  Technical  schools  it 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  heard  of.  In  the  elementary 
schools  during  the  last  seven  years  I  recollect  one  case  only  of  its 
being  put  in  force.  It  was  a  small  village  School  Board,  divided 
three  against  two.  The  majority  wished  to  have  the  Creed,  the- 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Duty  to  God,  and  the 
Duty  to  your  Neighbour,  out  of  the  Church  Catechism,  taught  in  the 
village  school.  The  minority  protested  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the- 
Cowper-Temple  clause  and  forced  the  Board  of  Education  to  a 
decision.  After  long  and  mature  deliberation,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  highest  legal  authorities,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Praver,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  might  be  taught, 
but  that  the  Duty  to  God  and  your  Neighbour  might  not  be  taught. 
For  although  the  propositions  of  the  former  would  be  assented  to  by 
every  Theist,  and  those  of  the  latter  by  every  philosopher,  Christian 
and  Pagan,  the  language  in  which  these  universally  accepted  dogmas- 
was  expressed  was  distinctive  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  best  security  that  could  be  given  for  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  religion  of  parents  in  elementary  schools  would  be  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  see  that  in  every  school  pro- 
vision was  made  for  such  religious  instruction  being  given  as  was 
acceptable  to  the  parents.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to- 
do,  and  is  already  done  in  thousands  of  schools.  All  it  would  in 
general  require  is  a  separate  teacher  in  a  separate  class-rocm  in 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools  giving  a  Bible-lesson  to- 
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some  of  the  children  during  the  brief  time  in  which  the  rest  were 
receiving  the  special  teaching  of  the  religious  body  to  which  the 
school  belonged.  In  the  island  of  Barra  in  the  Hebrides  a  Presby- 
terian School  Board  provides  religious  teaching  acceptable  to  the 
parents  in  schools  where  half  the  children  are  Koman  Catholic  and 
half  Protestant.  The  schools  have  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Eoman 
Catholic  teacher.  At  the  time  of  religious  instruction  a  partition 
is  run  across  the  school :  the  Presbyterians  are  taught  by  their 
teacher  at  one  end ;  the  Koman  Catholics  by  their  teacher  at  the 
other.  If  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  got  to 
confer  on  Local  Authorities  in  England  powers  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  Scottish  School  Board,  the  religious  difficulty  would 
be  solved. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  the  battles  over  the 
Education  Bill  which  are  being  fought  by  religious  and  political 
partisans,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  that  the  following 
main  principles  should  not  be  overlooked  or  sacrificed  to  sectional 
animosities : 

(1)  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost   in  dealing  with  the  present 
state  of  public  instruction  in  England  and  Wales. 

(2)  One   public   local  authority   should   have  jurisdiction   over 
schools  of  all  kinds. 

(3)  Parliament  should  not  halt  between  two  opinions,  but  adopt 
at  once  either  Municipality  or  School  Board  as  that  authority. 

(4)  The  secular  instruction  in  all  elementary  schools  should  be 
given  at  the  public  expense,  and  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
public  authority. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  certain  Voluntary  schools  public  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  religious  character  must  be  given. 

JOHN  E.  GORST. 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL 
II 

A  PLEA  FOR  MUTUAL  CONCESSIONS 

The  three  facts  which  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  man  entering  into  life  should 
accurately  know  are  first,  where  he  is ;  secondly,  where  he  is  going  ;  and  thirdly, 
what  he  had  best  do  under  the  circumstances.1 

So  wrote  Mr.  Ruskin  in  one  of  his  obiter  dicta  on  modern  education ; 
and  to  this  exordium  he  added  the  characteristic  opinion  that  our 
European  system  of  so  called  education  ignores  or  despises  not  one, 
nor  the  other,  but  all  three  of  these  great  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

Whether  this  uncompromising  description  be  true  or  not  of 
European  education,  it  seems  to  set  before  us  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  policy  of  our  present  Government,  as  embodied  in  their  Education 
Bill,  a  policy  which  would  indeed  have  occasioned  little  or  no  surprise 
to  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  for  he  tells  us  in  the  same  passage  that  our  system 
of  education,  besides  its  other  defects  or  shortcomings,  despises 
politics — that  is  to  say,  the  science  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men 
to  each  other,  and  this  science  is  consequently,  even  at  this  late  day, 
In  a  decidedly  infantile  or  rudimentary  condition.  That  Mr.  Ruskin's 
word  is  true  in  this  respect  must,  I  fear,  be  acknowledged  as  beyond 
lispute  by  any  one  who  looks  at  our  English  party  politics  and  the 
ways  of  politicians  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  deplorable  that,  after  all 
ihe  long  struggles  of  our  political  history,  and  in  the  twentieth 
3entury  of  the  Christian  era,  this  should  still  be  the  case,  and  that 
uhe  politicians'  ignorance  or  disregard  of  sound  political  theory 
should  still  be  causing  so  much  injury  to  the  national  life  both  in 
)ther  ways  and  especially  at  this  moment,  by  retarding  the  progress 
)f  national  education  and  by  perpetuating,  or  even  aggravating,  our 
religious  divisions  and  jealousies. 

If  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  advisers  had  given  serious  attention  a 
year  ago  to  the  very  simple  questions  which  Mr.  Ruskin  propounds 
as  of  fundamental  importance,  he  and  his  party  might  have  found 
themselves  in  smoother  political  waters  to-day,  and  with  less 

1  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  Apppendix  7. 
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reason  for  asking  themselves  what  they  had  best  do  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

These  circumstances,  unless  the  signs  of  the  times  are  very  mis- 
leading, are  undergoing  a  change  which  may  be  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  and  deserves  the  attention  of  every  responsible  person. 

The  voices  of  the  constituencies  seem  to  be  reminding  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  very  plainly  that  they  have  made 
a  grave  miscalculation  over  their  Education  Bill.  Somewhat  rudely 
it  may  be,  but  with  undeniable  truth,  they  are  being  told  that  it 
was  not  for  such  work  as  this  they  were  given  a  fresh  lease  of  power, 
but  to  finish  up  the  South  African  War,  and  that  they  had  no  man- 
date to  impose  upon  the  country  these  unwelcome,  and  in  some 
respects  unconstitutional,  proposals.  As  this  feeling  spreads  and  takes 
deeper  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  electorate,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  some  urgency  not  only  for  the  Government,  but  for  all  of 
us  who,  standing  aloof  from  party  politics,  desire  to  see  our  national 
education  advancing  on  right  lines,  and  religious  sects  laying  aside 
their  antagonisms,  and  working  harmoniously  together  for  the 
common  good,  to  give  serious  and  dispassionate  consideration  to 
these  much  neglected  elementary  questions,  which  Mr.  Kuskin 
pressed  upon  us  with  such  insistence. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  endeavouring  to  amend 
that  portion  of  the  Education  Bill  which  deals  with  the  management 
of  denominational  schools,  as  this  is  the  part  which  is  specially 
troubling  Israel  at  the  present  moment,  and  blocking  the  way 
against  both  educational  and  other  social  reform. 

On  this  subject  our  statesmen  seem  to  have  listened  to  advisers 
who  apparently  do  not  understand  or  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
mind  and  temper  of  a  free  people,  amongst  whom  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Eeformation,  though  in  some  degree  weakened 
throughout  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes  by  the  growth  of 
commercial  materialism  and  by  ecclesiastical  reaction,  are  in  the 
main  still  strong  and  prevalent. 

Misled  by  these  advisers  the  Government  and  their  acquiescent 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  drifted  into  what  many  of 
them  must  feel  to  be  a  very  uncomfortable  blind  alley ;  and  their 
difficulty  is  not  to  recognise  their  position,  but  to  get  out  of  it. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  high  time  to  consider,  not  merely 
where  we  are,  but  where  we  are  going,  and  what  sort  of  guidance  we 
mean  to  follow. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  his  ecclesiastical  mentors,  taking  their  stand  on 
Clause  7  of  the  Bill,  declare  positively  that  the  denominational 
school  shall  in  future  be  maintained  by  public  rates  and  taxes,  but 
controlled  by  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  buildings 
belong,  the  denomination  being  secured  by  statute  as  the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  management  of  every  such  school. 
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That  sucli  a  proposal  should  have  been  seriously  and  deliberately 
pressed  upon  a  representative  body  with  such  a  history  as  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  without  any  mandate  from  the  constituencies, 
and  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  House,  reminds  thoughtful 
observers  in  a  very  startling  manner  how  far  under  retrograde  in- 
fluences we  have  drifted  back  from  the  once  accepted  principles  of 
popular  government  into  the  close  waters  of  Tory  privilege. 

This  challenge  has,  however,  been  met  by  two  very  emphatic  and 
strong  protests. 

In  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists  all  the  voices 
of  the  Free  Churches,  voices  which  are  sometimes  a  little  discordant, 
but  on  this  occasion  are  united  in  unbroken  volume  and  harmony, 
declare  that  this  is  an  intolerable  proposal,  and  that  they  will  have 
none  of  it. 

They  protest  that,  if  Dissenters  are  at  this  late  day  in  our  political 
history  to  be  compelled  by  new  and  reactionary  legislation  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  for  a  school  controlled  by  a  Church  from  which  they 
conscientiously  dissent,  that  if  the  humble  and  weaker  members  of 
their  communion  are  also  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  be 
brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  alien  school, 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  surrender  of  that  religious  freedom  and 
equality  for  which  they  and  their  forefathers  have  fought  and  suffered 
through  many  generations. 

It  is  an  injustice,  as  they  assert,  to  which  they  cannot  submit, 
and  they  have  no  choice  but  to  begin  afresh  the  battle  of  our  un- 
happy religious  divisions. 

Such  is  the  Nonconformist  plea.  Many  Churchmen,  however, 
seem  to  think  that  the  threat  involved  in  it  is  only  brutum  fulmen. 
For  my  own  part,  I  wish  I  could  share  this  sanguine  anticipa- 
tion, but  my  knowledge  of  earnest,  unpolitical,  religious  Noncon- 
formists compels  me  to  warn  my  friends  against  this  view  of  the 
situation.  It  is  an  opinion  which  might  be  compared  with  that 
of  those  Rhodesians  who  three  years  ago  encouraged  our  politi- 
cians with  such  confident  assertions  that  Boers  would  not  fight  nowa- 
days. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  things  in  our  English  life  more  striking  than 
the  ignorance  of  the  Nonconformist  mind,  temper  and  conscience,  so 
frequently  displayed  in  Conservative  Church  circles,  not  only  by 
average  Laodicean  conformists  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  but  also  by 
sincerely  religious  High  Churchmen  and  all  those  earnest  and  devout 
Church  women  who  take  their  views  so  largely  and  so  confidingly  from 
their  priest  or  their  ecclesiastical  newspaper.  As  a  rule  these 
members  of  our  Church  never  enter  a  Nonconformist  chapel,  they 
know  nothing  of  Nonconformist  worship,  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
ignorant  of  the  history,  the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings 
and  the  cherished  traditions  of  Nonconformity ;  and  they  naturally 
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fail  in  consequence  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  intensity  of  those 
feelings  which  have  grown  and  spread  amongst  them,  and  have  been 
kept  alive,  even  in  our  own  day,  by  political  and  social  disabilities, 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  irritating  aloofness  or  the  still  more 
irritating  condescension  of  many  Church  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Nonconformist  may  be  inartistic,  as  I  see  it 
contemptuously  described  by  some  foolish  person,  but  it  has  the 
practical  merit  of  being  based  on  deep-seated  conviction. 

Thus  there  is  real  danger  lest  in  our  ignorance  of  our  neighbour's 
mind  and  feelings  we  drift  into  a  fresh  period  of  sectarian  strife, 
which  we  all  desire  to  avoid,  and  which  it  is  still  possible  to  avoid 
without  loss  to  the  Church. 

It  is  to  save  us  from  this  strife  and  its  consequences  that  I 
venture,  with  what  may  be  thought  wearisome  persistence,  to  entreat 
my  fellow  Churchmen  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  to  give  dispassionate 
consideration  to  this  Nonconformist  protest,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  to  entertain  any  reasonable  compromise  which  has  in  it 
the  promise  of  harmonious  settlement. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
leaders  of  Nonconformity  will  not  commit  the  grave  mistake  of  resist- 
ing the  objectionable  points  in  this  Bill  by  organising  or  encouraging 
a  threatened  revolt  against  payment  of  rate  or  tax,  should  the  Bill 
become  law. 

If,  in  that  event,  any  individuals  should  feel  that  they  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  offer  active  or  passive  resistance  to  its  administra- 
tion, they  will  doubtless  obey  their  conscience,  but  the  sacred  right 
of  rebellion  is  admittedly  one  to  be  reserved  for  cases  of  intolerable 
misgovernment  or  injustice  ;  and  it  is  altogether  alien  to  our  English 
constitutional  methods,  while  engaged  in  a  constitutional  discussion, 
to  organise  what  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  course  of  concerted 
mutiny  against  civic  liabilities. 

Every  friend  of  popular  government,  desiring  to  see  the  influence 
of  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  claims  of  equal  justice,  gathering 
strength  in  public  life,  must  deprecate  recourse  to  a  policy  of  this 
kind.  It  is,  moreover,  a  weapon  that  is  more  likely  to  injure  than 
to  aid  the  hand  that  wields  it. 

But,  turning  from  the  Nonconformists  and  their  protest,  we  are 
met  by  another  from  the  still  wider  and  more  comprehensive  body 
of  those  who  see  in  the  seventh  clause  of  this  measure  a  cynical 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  constitutional  principle  that  every 
institution  which  is  maintained  by  public  rates  and  taxes  should  be 
controlled  and  managed  by  duly  appointed  representatives  of  the 
contributing  public;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  body  of  objectors 
contains  a  vast  number  of  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  as  of  all  other  religious 
denominations. 
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This  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Nonconformist 
movement,  though  for  the  moment  acting  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  many  who  hold  that  this  disregard  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty  is  one  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
new  commercial  imperialism  which,  by  its  inordinate  encouragement 
of  the  acquisitive  instincts,  has  dulled  our  sense  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  justice,  especially  among  the  wealthy  and  ruling 
classes. 

Others  are  found  to  argue  that  this  is  the  kind  of  price  a  nation 
pays,  and  must  expect  to  pay,  for  submitting  its  destinies  to  a  coali- 
tion Government,  made  up  of  discordant  elements,  a  Government 
consisting  of  members  who,  while  superficially  united,  are  fundamen- 
tally at  variance. 

The  consequence,  it  is  urged,  of  such  an  unnatural  political  union 
is  that  principles  have  to  be  thrust  into  the  background,  the  cabineb 
has  to  be  constructed  on  a  system  of  what  may  best  be  described  as 
watertight  compartments,  and  the  inevitable  result  on  the  public 
mind,  instructed  by  a  subservient  newspaper  press,  is  that  it  becomes 
less  sensitive  to  the  claims  of  moral  principle  which  should  be 
paramount  in  political  affairs,  just  as  in  all  others. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  comments,  the  actual  objections 
made  to  the  policy  of  this  Bill,  as  embodied  in  Clause  7,  are  felt 
by  many  impartial  and  thoughtful  persons  to  be  unanswerable  on 
grounds  of  political  equity. 

For  example,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  upwards  to  our 
ancient  Universities,  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  objectors,  and  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  Churchmen,  who  are  desirous  of 
strengthening  and  extending  the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Ohurch  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  deeply  regret  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy  should  seem  to  encourage  the  Government  in  holding  on  to  a 
provision  which  so  distinctly  contravenes  the  essential  principles  of 
constitutional  practice  and  of  religious  equality. 

It  is  felt  that  no  more  serious  mistake  can  be  made,  looking  to 
the  higher  interests  of  the  Church  and  its  spiritual  power  and 
influence,  than  to  persist  in  supporting  Clause  7  of  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form. 

Offending,  as  it  does,  the  ordinary  Englishman's  sense  of  what  is 
Constitutionally  fair,  the  more  it  is  discussed  and  understood  the 
greater  becomes  the  body  of  those  who  feel  that  it  is  impossible  as  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  therefore  must  be  either  amended  or 
rejected.  So  much  for  the  general  position.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
farther  reason  why  prudent  Churchmen,  weighing  the  I  probabilities 
of  political  life,  should  be  very  shy  of  this  provision  in  the  Bill. 

No  one  supposes  that  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  is  so  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  strongest  individual  member  of  the  present  Cabinet, 
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approves  of  it  in  his  heart.  Presumably  he  acquiesces  in  it  for 
reasons  of  State.  In  a  coalition  Government  this  virtue  of  ac- 
quiescence must  of  necessity  be  frequently  exercised ;  but  for  a  man 
who  in  past  years  has  been  so  prominent  and  outspoken  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  singularly 
loth  to  speak  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  little  he  has  said  leaves  the 
impression  that,  being  otherwise  en  gaged,  and  accepting  the  principle 
of  watertight  compartments  in  this  Cabinet,  he  is  content  to  ac- 
quiesce for  the  moment  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  not  because 
they  commend  themselves  to  his  own  judgment,  but  because  the 
people,  as  represented  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  seem  to 
desire  them ;  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  a  busy  statesman 
may  not  unnaturally  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
this  view  of  the  matter.  As  he  reads  his  Bible  he  even  finds  some 
high  prophetic  authority  for  such  a  view :  *  Ephraim  is  wedded  to 
idols  ;  let  him  alone/  This  may,  of  course,  be  a  mistaken  estimate 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attitude  towards  the  Bill ;  but  his  utterances 
certainly  lend  some  colour  to  it. 

In  his  lame  and  perfunctory  apology  for  the  Bill  even  his  fertile 
brain  can  find  nothing  to  say  in  its  favour  except  that  it  gives 
complete  popular  control  over  secular  education  in  the  schools.  If 
he  had  said  remote  popular  control,  it  would  have  been  more  exact 
and  explicit ;  and  we  all  know  the  value  of  remote  control.  Such  a 
defence  is  very  much  as  if  one  were  to  say  to  an  aggrieved  evangelical 
parishioner,  driven  out  of  his  parish  church  by  unauthorised  ritu- 
alistic practices,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  complete 
control  over  every  ritualistic  incumbent  in  his  province,  and  there- 
fore the  said  parishioner  need  not  display  such  foolish  or  unreasonable 
alarm.  The  real  point  at  issue,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  course,  knows 
very  well,  is  whether  the  Bill  gives  immediate  and  effective  local 
control  by  publicly  appointed  representative  managers  in  all  schools 
maintained  by  public  money. 

This,  as  everyone  acknowledges,  it  does  not  even  profess  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  Clause  7  secures  to  the  denominational  owners 
•of  school-buildings  a  statutable  monopoly  in  the  administration  of 
their  denominational  school,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  maintained 
by  public  money. 

It  is  necessary  to  reiterate  this  point,  because  it  becomes  daily 
more  obvious  that,  if  the  clause  is  pressed  through  Parliament  in  its 
present  shape,  we  have  before  us  a  period  of  internecine  sectarian 
warfare  over  the  education  of  the  poor  man's  child,  instead  of  a 
united  effort,  long  delayed  and  sorely  needed,  to  make  that  education 
as  good  and  effective  as  it  ought  to  be  made. 

In  the  midst  of  such  warfare,  with  all  its  waste  of  energy,  obstacles 
to  progress,  and  growing  bitterness  of  feeling,  nothing  is  politi- 
cally more  probable  than  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  turn  round 
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and  say :  *  This  state  of  things  is  unendurable ;  it  is  evident  that 
our  attempt  to  settle  educational  differences  on  the  lines  we  were 
led  to  adopt  is  a  failure  ;  our  acquiescence  in  what  we  understood  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  main  body  of  the  people  has  not  brought  us  the 
anticipated  settlement. 

1  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  made  plain  beyond  further  dis- 
pute that  those  principles  of  religious  equality  and  popular  control 
which  personally  I  have  always  advocated  are  irrefragable,  and  our 
national  interests  require  their  application  without  further  delay. 
The  time  has  obviously  arrived  for  establishing  a  truly  national  system 
of  schools,  managed  throughout  by  the  people  for  the  people.  We 
cannot  any  longer  afford  to  have  our  national  progress  hampered  and 
hindered  by  denominational  quarrels.  The  necessary  changes  may, 
it  is  true,  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  the  nation  is  rich 
enough  to  provide  it  without  a  second  thought ;  we  could,  in  fact, 
afford  twice  the  amount  without  feeling  it.'  Such  a  possibility  as  is 
here  indicated  is  by  no  means  an  idle  flight  of  the  imagination.  If 
this  sectarian  strife  goes  on,  to  drive  it  once  for  all  out  of  the  field 
of  our  national  education  might  not  unreasonably  be  hailed  as  one 
more  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  valuable  public  services,  whilst  it  would 
serve  as  the  occasion  for  a  happy  renewal  of  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  friends  of  his  youth  from  whom  his  somewhat 
unnatural  union  with  his  present  allies  must  inevitably  have  estranged 
him  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature 
that  as  the  shadows  of  age  begin  to  fall  across  our  path  our  affections 
revert  to  the  friends  and  associations  of  our  early  days. 

In  the  face  of  these  various  considerations  it  would  seem  to  be 
both  prudent  and  charitable  for  Churchmen  to  reflect  whether  we  shall 
take  all  the  risks  of  war  to  the  knife  on  this  subject,  or  adopt  such 
methods  of  conciliation  as  may  enable  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
to  cultivate  friendly  feelings  and  work  in  harmonious  co-operation. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  if  the  Bill  is  forced  through  the  present 
House  of  Commons  without  alteration  or  amendment,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  is  acquiescent,  the  prospect  before  us  is  that  of  very  bitter 
sectarian  strife  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  deluge.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  Bill,  or  the  part  of  it  dealing  with  elementary 
education,  is  withdrawn,  the  best  that  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Churchman  is  that,  after  another  weary  interval 
of  continued  and  increasing  financial  strain,  of  irritating  controversy 
and  educational  delays,  he  may  possibly  secure  something  approaching 
the  compromise  which  Nonconformists  seemed  willing  to  accept 
two  months  ago.  At  this  moment  the  Nonconformist  protagonists, 
intoxicated  by  success  at  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks,  seem  to  be  in  some 
danger  of  forgetting  that  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  have  a 
rooted  dislike  of  inordinate  demands,  and  that  if  such  demands  are 
hotly  pressed  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  securing  a  victory,  they  may 
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set  up  a  reaction.  The  obstinate  or  fanatical  Churchman  on  the 
other  hand  seems  to  need  the  warning  not  to  disregard  the  lesson  of 
the  sibylline  leaves,  a  lesson  which  has  been  so  frequently  illustrated 
afresh  in  the  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  privilege  and  the  claims 
of  popular  freedom. 

Therefore  we  plead  with  the  more  eager  combatants  on  both  sides 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  some  reasonable  concordat  is  not  still 
within  the  range  of  possibilities.  What,  then,  are  the  forms  of 
compromise  or  friendly  settlement  which  seem  to  deserve  our 
practical  consideration  ? 

The  number  of  such  proposals  which  have  lately  appeared  from 
various  quarters  seems  to  show  how  prevalent  is  the  desire  for  some 
such  settlement. 

Let  us  look  at  two  or  three  of  those  which  emanate  from 
representative  men,  or  seem  to  represent  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion. 

Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  apparently  convinced  that  the  Bill  must 
be  either  amended  or  withdrawn,  is  of  opinion  that  a  fairly  general 
agreement  might  be  reached  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  line 
of  the  following  suggestions,  as  regards  the  points  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  paper : 

(1)  The  management  of  schools  to  be  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Educational  Authority,  this  authority  either  to 
manage  each  school  directly  or  to  delegate  the  management  to  a 
committee. 

(2)  In   the  case  of  existing   denominational  schools  the   Local 
Authority  to  pay  to  the  trustees  a  substantial  or  even  generous  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  buildings  during  the  required  hours ;  the  trustees 
to    maintain,    improve,    and   extend    the    buildings,    as    may   be 
necessary. 

Wherever  trustees  declined  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  the 
Local  Authority  would  have  to  provide  its  own  school. 

(3)  Every  school  should  be  opened  with  prayer,  a  hymn,  and 
the   reading   of  Holy   Scripture.      Besides   this,    Scripture   lessons 
should  be  given,  consisting  of  the  learning  by  heart  of  selected 
portions,  and  instruction  in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  all  this  being,  of  course,  subject  to  a  conscience 
clause. 

Moreover,  on  the  demand  of  parents  children  should  be 
permitted  to  receive  their  daily  religious  instruction  elsewhere,  or,  if 
the  trustees  sanctioned  the  arrangement,  on  the  premises,  before  or 
after  the  usual  school  time,  at  the  hands  of  their  own  denominational 
pastors. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  of  Sir  William  Mather,  M.P.,  who 
proposes : 

(1)  That  the  Local  Authority  should  be  empowered  to  take  over 
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the  denominational  school  buildings  on  a  rental  or  by  purchase  under 
an  agreement  sanctioned  in  each  case  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  should  be  responsible  under  this  agreement  for  all  repairs 
alterations,  or  enlargements  required. 

(2)  That  the  Local  Authority  should  appoint  all  managers  and 
teachers. 

(3)  That   when    requested    by   the    denomination   owning   the 
buildings,  the    authority   should    provide   accommodation   for    the 
denominational   teaching   of  those   children   whose   parents   might 
desire  it,  on  condition  that  this  does  not  interfere  with  or  become  a 
charge  on  the  management  of  the  school. 

Wherever  the  denominational  owners  might  decline  to  enter  into 
this  agreement,  or  having  tried  it  might  retire  from  it  after  due 
notice,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  provide  its  own 
school. 

A  third  proposal  which  claims  attention  is  that  put  forward  by 
two  clergymen  from  very  different  quarters,  the  Kev.  A.  W.  Jephson, 
of  St.  John's,  Walworth,  and  the  Provost  of  Denstone  College. 

It  is  to  this  effect :  (1)  that  the  Local  Authority  shall  take  over  all 
board  schools  and  rent  on  reasonable  terms  for  secular  purposes  all 
denominational  and  privately  owned  schools  which  are  suitable,  thus 
managing  all  schools  and  appointing  and  dismissing  all  teachers 
employed  in  them;  (2)  that  in  all  such  schools  each  and  any 
religious  denomination  may  provide  denominational  instruction  for 
the  children  whose  parents  make  application  for  it,  the  denomina- 
tion paying  all  expenses  and  being  free  to  provide  the  teachers  either 
from  the  regular  staff  of  the  school  or  in  any  other  way. 

One  more  significant  expression  of  opinion  is  contained  in  the 
appeal  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  about  forty 
members  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council,  all  Churchmen. 

These  representatives  of  what  may  be  described  as  growing 
Church  opinion  desire  that  a  majority  of  managers  should  be  elected 
representatives  of  the  county  and  parish,  proper  statutable  reserva- 
tion being  made  for  the  rights  of  the  body  which  owns  the  building. 

But,  failing  this,  they  believe  that  this  antagonism  can  be 
mitigated  by  removing  two  grievances  which  are  not  without 
foundation. 

In  the  first  place,  whilst  reserving  the  office  of  head  teacher  in 
Church  schools,  where  the  Church  school  is  the  only  school  available, 
they  think  it  fair  that  other  posts  should  be  open  to  all  denomina- 
tions, whatever  the  trust-deeds  may  otherwise  direct. 

In  the  second  place,  they  would  make  it  incumbent  on  the 
managers  to  provide  that,  in  addition  to  Church  teaching  as  at 
present  provided,  there  should  always  be  an  alternative  class 
conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers  on  the  staff,  in  accordance  with 
the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  Such  a  reservation  specially  provided 
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by  statute  would,  in  their  opinion,  by  itself  safeguard  the  rights 
of  parents. 

They  are  not  without  hope  that  if  the  Church  set  the  example  of 
considering  the  rights  of  parents,  to  whom  the  Conscience  Clause- 
offers  only  an  unacceptable  alternative,  similar  concessions  would  be 
accepted  by  the  main  body  of  Nonconformists  with  regard  to  other 
schools  for  parents  who  are  Churchmen. 

At  any  rate  they  appeal  to  his  Grace  to  use  his  influence  to 
induce  the  Church  to  set  the  example  and  the  House  of  Lords  to- 
encourage  it. 

In  these  various  suggestions,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  any 
one  of  them  in  particular,  we  see  proposals  coming  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  compass,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical, 
representing  a  very  large  body  of  public  opinion^  and  all  alike 
inspired  by  the  wish  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  settlement  through 
mutual  concession. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  concordat  which  has  been  formulated 
by  the  present  writer  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Paton  of  Nottingham,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  widely  esteemed  of  all  English  Noncon- 
formist ministers.  To  this  concordat  I,  for  my  part,  still  adhere  as 
the  simplest  and  most  practical  of  all  the  conciliatory  proposals 
hitherto  made. 

I  adhere  to  it  as  involving  the  minimum  of  necessary  change  or 
concession  on  either  side,  as  containing  the  surest  guarantees  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  efficient  religious  instruction  in  our  schools,  and  as  tending 
to  maintain  a  religious  atmosphere  in  the  daily  life  of  each  school, 
whilst  establishing  an  equitable  system  of  local  popular  control. 

The  provisions  of  this  concordat  are  : 

(1)  That  the  denomination  which  owns  a  school  shall  appoint 
one  third  of  the  managers,  the  Local  Education  Authority  one  third, 
and  the  parish  the  remaining  third,    either  in   parish  meeting   or 
through  the  parish  council ; 

(2)  That  the  managers  appointed   by   the  denomination   shall 
have  the  right,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  whenever  the  office  of 
head  teacher  is  vacant,  to  require  that  candidates  must  be  members 
of  the  denomination,  all  other  posts  being  open  to  members  of  any 
religious  denomination ; 

(3)  That  the  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  denomination  shall  have 
free  access  to  the  school  at  suitable  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
denominational  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  who  desire 
such  instruction. 

Subject  to  these  provisions  the  necessary  rules  as  to  prayers, 
hymns,  and  general  Biblical  instruction  would  be  made  by  the 
Local  Educational  Authority  for  all  schools  under  its  administration. 

There  is  ample  ground  for  believing  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  would  still  accept  this  proposal  as, 
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all  things  considered,  a  reasonable  settlement,  and  that  it  would 
have  the  happy  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  sectarian  strife  over  the 
•education  of  the  poor  man's  child. 

Of  this  proposal  Dr.  Paton,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Nonconformist  mind,  felt  able  to  write  a  month  ago  that,  if  leading 
<Churchmen  would  urge  it  on  the  Government  so  as  to  ensure  its 
adoption,  the  great  majority  of  Nonconformists  would,  as  he  believed, 
still  be  willing  to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  peace,  although  the 
chances  of  such  acceptance  were  rapidly  diminishing  in  the  heat  of 
controversy. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  true  estimate  of  the  situation,  and  therefore 
I  plead  with  the  Government  as  with  their  opponents  for  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  a  readiness  to  entertain  some  such  compromise  as 
this.  Seeing  that  the  arguments  of  this  paper  are  mainly  addressed 
to  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  in  whose  hands  the  decision 
ohiefly  rests,  and  who  will  deservedly  have  to  bear  the  blame  of 
failure  or  disaster,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  conclude  it  with 
the  wise  recommendation  of  a  famous  statesman  whom  in  his  lifetime 
the  Conservative  Party  used  to  follow  as  their  leader,  whilst  they 
have  since  his  death  bestowed  upon  him  a  sort  of  political  canonisa- 
tion. 

A  well-known  bishop,  now  deceased,  having  been  appointed  to 
his  bishopric  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  recommendation,  went  to  pay 
his  respects  to  him  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  interview  Lord  Beacons- 
field  said,  '  Having  had  a  somewhat  lengthy  experience  of  public 
affairs,  I  hope  I  may,  without  impropriety,  venture  on  one  word  of 
advice.  During  my  long  life  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan 
always  to  be  conciliatory.' 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  complex  and  so  difficult  as  the  equit- 
able settlement  of  religious  differences,  whether  as  regards  national 
education  or  any  other  matter  in  dispute,  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  a  wiser  rule  of  conduct  and  practice. 

Let  us,  then,  adopt  Lord  Beaconsfield's  plan,  which,  I  submit, 
is  fairly  exemplified  in  the  concordat  for  which  I  have  ventured  to 
plead. 

J.  HEREFORD. 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL 
III 

A  SYMPOSIUM 

IT  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  now  before  Parliament.  My  views  about  it  lead  me  to  a 
practical  conclusion  which  is  not  the  conclusion  of  many  with  whom 
I  habitually  act,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  sincerest  regard  and  respect. 
I  am  with  them  in  their  objects.  Where  I  cannot  agree  with  them 
is,  as  to  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  likely  to  be  attained. 
What  I  wish  to  see  accomplished  in  this  country  is  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  our  educational  system  upon  scientific  principles.  About 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  room  for  serious- 
doubt.  Primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  education  have  got  to  be 
reformed,  co-ordinated,  and  adjusted  into  one  organic  whole.  The 
tertiary  part — that  of  the  universities  and  great  colleges  of  a  uni- 
versity type — ought  to  be  at  the  top,  and  permeate  the  entire 
system  with  their  influence.  That  influence  should  include  among 
its  objects  the  training  and  elevation  of  the  general  body  of 
teachers,  and  the  direction  of  the  system  of  teaching  to  the  double 
aim  of  pure  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  application  of  scientific 
and  other  knowledge  to  practical  life  on  the  other.  Specialisation 
with  a  view  to  one  or  other  of  these  ends  should  begin  with  the  life 
of  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school ;  the  primary  school  should  be 
reserved  for  the  general  foundation  of  his  education.  The  system  as- 
a  whole  must  be  largely  worked,  not  only  through  the  State,  as  is 
much  the  case  in  France  and  Germany,  but  through  the  method  of 
local  government,  for  which  this  country  has  so  far  been  distinguished 
above  all  others.  And  it  must  be  administered  with  as  much 
elasticity  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency. 

Such  being  the  aim,  as  I  conceive  it,  what  is  the  practical 
situation  ?  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  which,  if  some  of  us  had 
been  free  to  draw  it,  we  should  in  places  have  drawn  differently. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Nonconformist  part  of  the  public,  a 
large  and  important  part,  it  is  in  certain  respects  quite  inadequate. 
I  have,  and  have  every  personal  reason  to  have,  the  deepest  respect 
for  Nonconformity,  and  were  the  doing  full  justice  to  Nonconformity 
the  only  test  to  be  applied  to  the  propositions  of  the  Bill  I  should  be 
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against  it.  But  can  this  be  looked  on  as  the  only  or  even  the  main 
test  ?  The  education  question  is  urgent.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
Foreign  competitors  are  threatening  our  industries,  and  with  them 
the  source  of  that  national  income  on  which  our  Fleet,  our  Empire, 
our  life  as  a  nation  depend.  For  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  social 
and  industrial  question  it  is  plain  that  what  we  need  is  to  learn  as  a 
people  to  think  and  to  organise,  and  that  the  chance  of  so  learning 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  our  setting  to  work  to  reform  our 
education  system.  Solus  populi  suprema  est  lex  in  this  case. 
Now  but  for  the  favour  which  it  shows  to  the  Church  schools,  even 
where  they  are  to  be  entirely  maintained  for  the  future  out  of  rates 
and  taxes,  the  Bill  makes  a  good  start.  It  seeks  to  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Just  now  more  than  half  the  children  of 
England  are  educated  in  Voluntary  schools,  many  of  which  are 
miserably  inadequate.  Even  where  there  are  school  boards,  these  are 
by  no  means  always  or  everywhere  satisfactory.  The  Bill  seeks  to 
incorporate  the  business  of  educating  with  the  general  business  of 
local  government.  This  is  surely  right :  right  as  a  step  towards 
increasing  the  general  interest  of  the  citizen  in  education ;  right  as  a 
step  towards  devolution  from  Parliament  of  business  for  which 
Parliament  is  ill  adapted.  The  fault  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  pays  a 
large  price  for  its  advantages  to  those  who  own  the  Voluntary  schools. 
It  puts  education  everywhere  under  a  local  control,  which  will  be 
great  or  small  according  as  zeal  is  great  or  small.  It  abolishes  the 
plural  vote  and  goes  a  good  way  towards  standardising  teaching. 
But  the  representatives  of  the  Voluntary  schools,  which  are  to 
be  for  the  future  organised  on  these  principles,  it  places  in  a 
majority  on  the  local  management.  This  is  a  blemish,  but  a 
blemish  on  which  I  personally  lay  less  stress  than  I  otherwise  should 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  if  this 
influence  of  the  Church  in  rate-maintained  schools  is  at  first  large,  it 
will  not  continue  so.  The  ratepayer  has  a  habit  in  this  country  of 
silently  seeing  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  if  he  has  the  will,  the 
Bill  gives  him  the  way.  In  the  second  place,  I  see  no  other  escape 
from  the  present  situation,  a  situation  which  from  a  national  point 
of  view  is  very  serious.  If  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power  to- 
morrow, and  tried  to  establish  a  General  School  Board  system,  it 
would  find  itself  in  an  even  worse  position  than  that  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  1870,  when,  with  a  huge  majority,  he  failed  to 
accomplish  this  very  thing.  It  would  have  to  face  a  combination  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Catholics  (with  the  control  of  the  votes 
of  a  large  number  of  its  own  regular  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons),  and,  worst  .of  all,  the  indifferent  and  therefore  hostile  rate- 
payer with  Church  influence  to  organise  him.  The  Opposition  spectator 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  has  looked  on  during  this  Session, 
without  bias  towards  virtue  or  twist  towards  vice,  has  realised  the 
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difficulties  experienced  even  by  a  Conservative  Government,  favoured 
by  the  Church,  in  overcoming  this  obstacle.  Ministers  have  only  just 
been  able  to  manage  it.  Were  they  to  fail,  in  my  individual  opinion — 
the  opinion  of  one  who  has  been  publicly  reproached  for  viewing  the 
turmoil  from  '  above  the  snow  line,'  a  place  from  which  a  clear  and  wide 
prospect  is  sometimes  to  be  had — there  will  be  no  substantial  chance 
for  another  attempt  to  deal  successfully  with  elementary  education  for 
ten  years  to  come.  Now  the  nation  cannot  wait  ten  years.  The 
religious  question  will  adjust  itself,  but  the  economic  question  will  not, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  appealed  before  now  to  my  Nonconformist  friends 
to  remember  that  there  are  more  aspects  than  one  of  this  question. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  to  gain  and  very  little  to  lose 
by  letting  the  Bill  pass.  If  it  passes  they  will,  for  the  first  time 
since  1870,  really  be  in  a  position  to  put  forward  a  practical  policy 
of  reform  in  the  direction  of  religious  equality  in  education.  Of 
principle  there  is  but  little  in  the  whole  matter.  It  might  be  other- 
wise were  not  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Church  of  England 
schools,  as  well  as  their  own  denominational  schools,  already 
defrayed  out  of  the  taxes,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  with  their  assent. 
No  man  can  successfully  court  the  reputation  of  martyrdom  on  the 
distinction  between  a  rate  and  a  tax.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the 
general  structure  of  this  Bill  is  the  work  not  of  Churchmen,  but  of 
educational  experts.  What  Ministers  have  done  is  to  act  as  brokers 
between  the  Educationists  and  the  Church,  and  to  offer  the 
Church  a  price  for  its  assent.  This  offer  has  somewhat  disfigured 
the  Bill.  But  its  foundations  and  general  structure  remain. 

If  I  have  so  far  tried  to  say  as  little  as  possible  in  Parliament,  it 
has  been  because  I  wished  to  avoid  anything  that  might  jar  on  the 
feelings  of  those  for  whom  I  have  much  liking.  But  my  medita- 
tions on  the  situation  of  last  Session  and  of  the  recess  have  made 
me  certain  of  what  I  thought  from  the  very  first.  In  the  interests 
of  the  public,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves,  this 
Bill  had  better  pass.  Let  it  be  improved,  if  this  be  possible,  if  the 
Government  can  better  the  terms  of  their  bargain.  But  above  all 
things  let  it  be  passed.  It  will  for  the  first  time  make  a  gap  in  the 
thicket  which  shuts  us  in  as  a  nation  in  educational  affairs,  and 
open  a  practicable  way  for  the  wider  and  larger  schemes  which  are 
essential  if  Great  Britain  is  to  keep  her  place  in  the  general  advance 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

K.  B.  HALDANE. 


THE  Education  Bill,  as  every  one  proclaims,  has  many  defects.  But 
it  has  also  one  supreme  excellence.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  education  is  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  It  took  many  years 
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of  effort  to  induce  Parliament  to  allow  local  authorities  to  spend 
money  on  elementary  education.  Secondary  education  Parliament 
had  to  be  tricked  into  allowing  as  a  public  function.  Higher 
education  it  still  fondly  imagines  to  be  beyond  its  sphere ;  nay, 
there  survive  in  Whitehall,  even  to  this  day,  amiable  and  highly 
placed  old  gentlemen  who  regard  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
on  universities  almost  as  a  breach  of  the  Constitution !  Moreover, 
such  scanty  provision  as  does  exist  for  anything  beyond  common 
schooling  is  everywhere  cramped  and  limited,  not  only  by  the 
complicated  boundaries  of  the  several  parts,  but  also  by  their 
division  among  separate  authorities.  The  result  is  that  no  part  of 
England  can  be  said  to  possess  an  educational  system.  The  Bill  of 
1902  begins  a  new  era.  For  the  first  time  we  have  education  made 
a  public  function,  simply  as  education,  without  definition  or  limit, 
and  without  restriction  of  age,  or  sex,  or  class,  or  subject,  or  grade. 

Consider  what  this  means.  If  the  Bill  passes  in  its  present  form, 
the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool,  as  the  responsible  local  governing 
body  for  that  great  centre,  will  find  itself  charged  with  the  entire 
educational  machinery  of  its  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Part  of 
its  work  will  be  obligatory.  It  will,  whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  be 
required  to  appoint  its  Education  Committee ;  to  provide  enough 
elementary  schools  for  all  its  children ;  and  to  comply,  as  a  minimum, 
with  the  Education  Code.  Beyond  this  minimum  it  can  devote 
each  year  whatever  sum  it  chooses  for  education,  and  allocate  it  in 
detail  to  such  kinds  and  grades  of  education,  to  such  subjects  and 
methods,  to  such  institutions  and  scholarships,  as  the  Council  as  a 
whole  thinks  fit.  It  can  therefore  direct  its  Education  Committee 
to  supplement  the  mere  *  standards '  by  just  what  '  higher-grade ' 
schools  and  evening  classes  it  chooses.  It  can  revolutionise  the 
whole  training  of  teachers.  It  can  develop  its  technical  schools 
and  trade  classes  according  to  its  local  needs.  It  can  organise  a 
complete  system  of  secondary  schools,  of  different  types,  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  can  connect  these  with  the  primary  schools  by  unlimited 
maintenance  scholarships.  It  can  send  its  most  promising  pupils 
to  Oxford  or  London,  Berlin  or  Montreal.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  build  up  its  own  university,  with  its  engineering  school  and 
medical  faculty,  its  biological  laboratories  and  post-graduate  depart- 
ments, until  students  are  attracted  from  Berlin  or  Harvard  by  the 
superior  educational  advantages  of  the  banks  of  the  Mersey !  All 
this,  and  much  more,  is  within  the  scope  of  the  new  educational 
authorities  to  be  established  under  this  Bill.  Anything  and  every- 
thing that  is  educational  they  are  empowered  to  provide. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  these  large  and  practically  unlimited 
powers  are  only  optional — that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  local 
authorities  to  go  beyond  the  bare  minimum  of  elementary  education. 
But  this  is  a  positive  merit,  not  a  drawback.  Any  compulsory 
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measure  would  necessarily  be  limited  by  what  the  public  opinion  of 
the  most  backward  district  would  stand.  We  do  not  want  the 
ambitions  and  energies  of  Liverpool  to  be  cramped  by  the  nervous 
apprehension  of  the  Devonshire  farmer  about  a  rise  in  the  rates. 
Let  each  be  free  to  go  ahead  at  its  own  pace,  and  the  laggards  will 
be  brought  along  by  the  force  of  example.  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
Manchester  and  Salford  wanted  to  spend  the  rates  on  free  libraries, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  a  measure  compelling  every 
parish  to  do  the  like.  Yet  the  merely  optional  Public  Libraries  Act 
has  enabled  hundreds  of  towns  to  get  themselves  books. 

But  the  option  will  not  be  left  unbiassed.  Parliament  does  not 
confine  itself  merely  to  giving  powers.  It  aids  substantially  in 
money  at  every  grade,  largely  in  proportion  to  the  local  effort.  The 
elementary  school  grants  cover  three-fourths  of  the  whole  cost  of 
primary  education.  If  a  locality  chooses  to  establish  a  '  scholarship 
ladder '  to  take  its  able  children  on  to  higher  schools,  the  Board  of 
Education  now  pavs  half  its  cost.  Every  scholar  attracted  into 
higher-grade  schools,  evening  continuation  schools,  or  Science  and 
Art  classes  earns  substantial  grants.  The  '  whisky  money '  is 
avowedly  destined  for  technical  education  of  any  grade,  including 
the  highest  post-graduate  departments  in  science  and  technology. 
What  is  less  known  is  that  the  Board  of  Education  now  makes  large 
grants  in  aid  of  secondary  schools,  as  such,  irrespective  of  the  social 
grade  of  their  pupils  or  the  fees  charged — grants  amounting  some- 
times to  as  much  as  61.  or  "71.  per  head  per  annum — provided  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  science  is  included  in  the  curriculum. 
Even  a  university  college  will  be  subsidised,  though  as  yet  only 
skimpily,  wherever  a  local  authority  is  energetic  enough  to  establish 
one.  The  Bill  of  1902,  in  short,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
public  education  in  England  no  less  important  than  that  of  1870. 
If  it  was,  thirty-two  years  ago,  an  immense  stride  onward  to  get 
a  limited  provision  of  elementary  education  admitted  within  the 
range  of  public  activities,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  less  of  a  stride  to 
get  all  secondary  and  tertiary  education — still  more,  education  as  an 
organic  unity,  without  restriction  or  limit — explicitly  adopted  as  a 
public  function.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  bold,  complete,  and 
unfettered  a  placing  of  the  educational  destinies  of  the  nation  in 
the  hands  of  its  locally  elected  representatives. 

Once  this  is  realised,  how  comparatively  small  appears  the 
objection  that  one  local  authority  rather  than  the  other  ought  to 
have  been  chosen  to  deal  with  the  new  function  !  I  am  tempted  to 
think  of  the  genuine  mother's  objection  to  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  : 
it  is  better  that  the  child  should  be  whole  than  that  either  claimant 
should  get  half  of  it.  Those  who  regret  the  disappearance  of  School 
Boards  do  not  perhaps  realise  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  to 
make  them  the  future  educational  authorities.  They  are,  to  begin 
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with,  not  co-extensive  with  the  need  ;  over  one-third  of  England  they 
do  not  exist,  whereas  county  and  county  borough  councils  exactly 
cover  the  whole  country.  Moreover,  nine-tenths  of  such  School 
Boards  as  do  exist  act  for  populations  so  scanty  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  maintaining  even  a  secondary  school,  let  alone  all  the 
other  necessary  elements  of  a  complete  educational  system.  School 
Boards,  in  fact,  stand  for  just  the  idea  that  has  done  so  much  harm 
to  English  education — the  notion  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of 
schooling/  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  education,  to  be  compul- 
sorily  forced  upon  children  within  a  limited  range  of  years,  and,  in 
practice,  destined  only  for  one  social  class. 

Nor  were  such  boards  the  deliberate  creation  of  any  responsible 
statesman.  Forster,  as  is  well  known,  meant  to  make  his  educational 
authority  a  town  council  committee.  But  in  1870  no  efficient  local 
government  existed  either  in  London  or  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
present  ad  hoc,  cumulatively  elected,  and  narrowly  restricted  School 
.Board  was  established  merely  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  difficulties  of  the  moment.  Now  there  are  people 
who  have  come  honestly  to  believe  that  the  organisation  of  a  public 
educational  system  is  something  which  ought,  naturally  and 
inherently,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  body  elected  solely  for  that  purpose. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  case  in  France  or  Germany,  Switzerland  or 
Holland,  Sweden  or  Denmark — countries  where  they  know  something 
af  education.  It  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  Fathers  of  English 
Radicalism.  Bentham  never  dreamt  of  there  being  more  than  one 
local  elected  council  for  each  area.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  emphatic 
in  his  declaration,  as  a  principle  of  fundamental  importance,  that  '  in 
aach  local  circumscription  there  should  be  but  one  elected  body  for 
all  local  business,  not  different  bodies  for  different  parts  of  it.' * 
The  existence  of  distinct  ad  hoc  authorities  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable local  service — for  poor  relief,  for  drainage,  for  paving  and 
lighting,  for  managing  a  market  or  making  a  new  street — was 
characteristic  of  the  local  government  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  local  government  reformers  have  been  striving 
:o  get  rid  of  them.  Not  until  we  can  concentrate  all  the  public 
business  of  each  locality  in  the  hands  of  a  single  responsible 
authority, 1  shall  we  secure  either  the  maximum  of  public  interest 
and  control  or  the  participation  of  the  best  people  in  municipal 
iffairs.  It  is  no  small  advantage  of  the  present  Bill,  apart  from  the 
Bpoch-making  boldness  of  its  advance  in  public  education,  that  it 
will  raise  the  status  and  improve  the  composition  of  town  and 
county  councils,  and  simplify  local  government. 

SIDNEY  WEBB. 

1  Considerations  on  Representative  Government  (1861),  ch.  xv. 
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IT  may  seem  impertinent  in  a  Scotsman  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  English  Education  Bill.  But  there  are  several  considerations 
which  induce  me  to  do  so.  We  have  had  our  own  experiences  in 
Scotland  which  have  their  value  in  discussing  a  cognate  English 
question ;  and,  though  my  interests  were  north  of  the  Tweed,  I  have 
been  not  unwatchful  of  the  educational  movement  in  England  since 
1869.  Moreover,  I  imagine  that  the  favourable  estimate  I  have 
formed  of  the  Bill  as  an  educational  measure  may  be  more  accept- 
able to  some  of  its  opponents  when  I  say  that  I  concur  entirely  with 
the  Liberal  and  Nonconformist  views  of  educational  organisation, 
although  differing  from  them  in  their  present  antagonistic,  and 
apparently  irreconcilable,  attitude  to  the  Government  measure. 

We  have  universal  School  Boards  in  Scotland  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers ;  and  this  system,  provided  there  be  a  certain  amount  (the 
less  the  better)  of  central  control,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the 
most  effective  and  wholesome  way  of  promoting  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  richer  in  its  results  on  the  national  character. 
I  say  richer  in  its  results,  because  such  a  system  educates  the  parents 
and  occupies  their  minds  with  questions  of  vital  importance  to  their 
own  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  their 
children,  while  strengthening  the  family  bond.  But  I  must  take  it  for 
granted  that,  were  the  Opposition  in  power,  they  could  not  carry  a 
measure  which  imposed  universal  School  Boards  in  England.  The  first 
effect  of  such  an  Act  would  be  the  forcible  (direct  or  indirect)  closing 
of  the  existing  denominational  schools  on  which  so  much  labour  and 
thought  have  been  expended,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  native  to 
the  soil.  The  withdrawal  of  Parliamentary  grants  from  all  but  the 
Board  schools  would  be  inevitable — an  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
certain  to  call  forth  a  sense  of  in  justice,' which  would  obstruct  the 
progress  of  what  would  be  a  '  National '  system  on  paper  only. 

When  Mr.  Forster  was  preparing  his  Bill  in  1869  there  were 
many  Liberals  who  hoped,  and  some  who  expected,  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  denominational  schools.  This  was  found  to  be  quite 
impracticable  then  as  it  is  now,  and  Mr.  Forster's  Act  is  essentially  an 
Act  to  secure  elementary  instruction  for  all  by  whomsoever  provided, 
it  being  laid  down  that  where  it  was  defective  a  School  Board  should 
be  erected  and  a  rate  imposed.  It  was  no  compromise,  as  some  seem 
to  think,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  practicable  course.  The 
compromise  was  as  to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
Board  Schools.  Religion,  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures,  but  ex- 
cluding catechetical  instruction  in  the  specific  dogmas  of  conflicting 
parties,  was  allowed. 

This   form   of  religious  instruction  is  satisfactory  to  the  Non- 
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conformists,  and  is  consequently  to  be  held  as  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  their  religion  in  the  school.  Meanwhile  distinctive 
religious  teaching  continued,  and  continues,  in  all  save  Board  schools. 
The  supporters  of  these  schools  are  in  earnest :  by  their  work  and 
sacrifices  they  have  shown  that  their  consciences  are  aggrieved  by 
the  indifferentism  and  laxity  which  may  be  (I  do  not  say  that  it  is) 
the  result  of  the  Board  system.  But  while  prepared  to  sacrifice 
much,  they  find  themselves  unable  to  maintain  their  schools  in 
efficiency  without  farther  aid  from  the  public  funds. 

Thus  the  question  comes  to  be  an  educational  one  and  removed 
from  the  conflict  of  religious  parties ;  and  so  I  look  at  it.  The 
desiderated  efficiency,  if  it  can  be  anyhow  attained,  seems  to  me,  as 
things  at  present  stand,  an  object  so  supremely  important  as  to 
dwarf  every  other.  I  continue  to  hold  my  theory,  but  my  educa- 
tional zeal  would  mean  little  if  I  were  not  prepared  to  secure  the 
educational  aim  in  the  only  way  at  present  practicable.  But  were 
it  the  case  that  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  was  so  reactionary  as 
to  render  impossible  the  advent  of  a  truly  national  system,  I  might 
perhaps  consent  to  sacrifice  the  present  generation  and  the  next  as 
in  the  long  day  the  best  course  for  England.  But  is  it  so  ? 

People  insist  on  associating  representative  School  Boards  with 
burghs  and  parishes.  They  do  not  stretch  their  imaginations 
sufficiently  to  conceive  a  County  School  Board.  The  local  authority 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  is  such  a  board.  We  have  all  been  anxious 
to  see  denominational  schools  under  more  effective  public  control. 
By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  every  denominational  school  is  converted 
by  the  Bill  into  a  Board  school,  and  all  the  teaching,  except  the 
religious,  is  put  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  Is  not  this  a 
*  Liberal '  measure  ?  This  is  my  first  point. 

And  not  only  so,  but  the  denominational  authorities  concur  on 
condition  that  they  get  the  money  aid  which  they  need.  And  on 
what  is  that  additional  money  to  be  spent  ?  Not  on  denominational 
purposes,  but  on  the  securing  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools.  Is 
not  this  a  good  bargain  for  the  country  ?  This  is  my  second  point. 
A  County  Board  must  of  course  have  local  managers,  and  had  the 
Bill  proposed  to  recognise  the  existing  managers  I  should  still  have 
thought  it  a  step,  and  a  long  step,  in  advance.  It  is  an  axiom  in  our 
country  that  public  money  should  be  spent  by  a  public  representative 
authority.  But  surely  we  have  that  authority  in  the  County  Board. 
Evils,  however,  have  arisen  out  of  a  too  close  system  of  school 
management,  and  we  are  assured  that  injustice  has  often  been  done 
to  Nonconformists  by  narrow-minded  clerics,  and  we  are  also  told  that 
the  Government  are  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  a  Church,  and  that,  accordingly,  nothing  will  be  satisfactory 
save  the  erection  of  a  new  body  of  managers  on  the  basis  of  popular 
election.  The  Denominationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  deadly 
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earnest  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  which  will,  of  course, 
be  determined  by  the  managers.  '  We  shall  give  our  buildings  to 
the  public  service/  they  say ;  « we  shall  maintain  them  and  their 
equipment  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  we  shall  instruct  all  who  come 
to  us  ;  but  on  this  one  point  we  are  firm — specific  religious  instruc- 
tion for  all  who  will  accept  it.'  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  demand.  To  refuse  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice,  and  a 
self-respecting  Government  would  do  well  to  allow  itself  to  be  driven 
from  power  rather  than  commit  it.  I  am  not  an  Anglican,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  in  many  of  the  injudicious  acts  ascribed  to 
Eomanising  priests  in  connection  with  the  schools.  But  do  not 
Nonconformists  see  that  they  have  gained  their  point,  and  that  by 
this  Bill  an  end  is  put  to  certain  alleged  practices  which  all  fair- 
minded  men  resent  ?  The  close  system  of  management  is  abolished, 
and  air  and  light  are  let  into  the  working  of  the  schools.  This  is 
my  third  point. 

In  all  respects,  then,  I  hold  that  the  Bill  is  essentially  a  distinct 
advance  on  Liberal  lines,  and  Nonconformists  would  see  this  were  it 
not  for  the  animosity  which  the  Anglican  clergy  have  somehow 
evoked.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  submit  that  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  the  local  managing  body  granted  to  outsiders  is  too 
small ;  and  if  the  sole  reason  for  demanding  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
existing  managers  be  the  securing  of  the  denominational  religious 
instruction,  the  Conservatives  are  logically  driven  to  accept  what  will 
secure  this,  and  not  to  insist  on  more.  Their  object  would  be 
secured  if  the  public,  in  one  form  or  another,  should  be  represented 
to  the  extent  of  one-half,  it  being  provided  that  the  chairman  would 
be  one  of  the  foundation  managers  and  have  a  casting  as  well  as  a 
deliberative  vote.  Moreover,  are  we  to  assume  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  so  lost  its  hold  on  the  people  that  they  anticipate  that 
all  the  elected  managers  will  be  anti- Anglican  ? 

When  I  consider  the  great  step  which  the  Government  now 
propose  to  take,  not  only  for  the  improvement  and  liberalising  of 
primary  instruction,  but  also  for  the  organisation  of  secondary 
instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers,  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  would, 
it  appears  to  me,  writing  from  the  outside,  be  a  blow  to  educational 
progress  in  England  from  which  it  would  not  soon  recover.  The 
space  allowed  to  me  prevents  my  dealing  with  many  characteristics 
of  the  Bill  which  should  commend  it  to  all  whose  interest  in  educa- 
tion is  not  obscured  by  political  or  ecclesiastical  feeling. 

S.  S.  LAURIE. 

Edinburgh. 
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MR.  BALFOUR  said  in  an  early  speech  that  educationalists  would  be 
found  in  favour  of  his  Bill ;  and  in  so  saying  perhaps  he  rather 
discounted  any  future  support  they  might  be  able  to  give.  It 
mattered  little,  however,  as  the  subject  forthwith  entered  the  arena 
of  party  politics,  and  educationalists  as  such  had  no  further  effective 
voice. 

But  if  they  are  really  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  consideration;  unless  indeed  it  be  thought 
that  they  are  actuated  in  some  occult  way  by  selfish  motives.  I 
suppose  I  may  be  officially  catalogued  as  an  educationalist ;  certainly 
I  am  not  a  politician ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might 
be  worth  stating  why  I  for  one  am  in  favour  of  the  main  lines  of 
the  Bill. 

(1)  That   secondary  education   would   be  improved   by  proper 
organisation  and  efficient  control,  and  that  it  stands  in  urgent  need 
of  improvement,  is  hardly  a  subject  of  dispute.     I  will  not  waste 
space  here  in  urging  it ;  for  although  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  it  has  not  yet  excited  controversy.   Differences 
of  opinion  can  legitimately  work  themselves  out  in  the  future,  by 
different  localities  adopting  for  a  time  somewhat  different  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  problem,  until  the  best  mode  has  been  discovered. 

(2)  The  unification  of  education  will  improve  the  status  and 
open  a  career  to  the  primary  teacher  hitherto  closed  to  him  or  her. 
It  should  be  needless  to  state  that  the  bringing-up  of  the  youth  of  a 
nation  has  always  been  regarded  by  thinkers  and  philosophers  as 
a  supremely  responsible  task,  and  one  which  has  immense  potentiality 
for  good.     When  properly  recognised  and  opened  up,  even  its  lower 
branches  may  become  an  avenue  of  service  for  people  of  high  culture, 
provided  they  are  properly  trained  for  the  work. 

(3)  Controversy  rages  chiefly  in  the  hitherto  partitioned-off  branch 
of  primary  education,  and  especially  concerning   the   amount   and 
kind  of  religious  doctrine  that  is  to  be  instilled  into  children.     I 
wish  it  could  be  admitted  that  dogmatic  theology  is  too  difficult  for 
children,  or  else  that  the  sects  would  agree  to  ask  the  future  educa- 
tion authorities  for  access  to  all  schools  at  certain  off-times,  in  order 
to  give  doctrinal  instruction  to  such  children  as  are  sent  by  their 
parents  for  the   purpose.      I  see  nothing  in  the  Bill  against  this 
arrangement,  but  it  could  hardly  be  made^compulsory  or  be  formulated 
by  Parliament  in  a  clause. 

Surely  what  we  all  want  to  see  on  the  compulsory  side  is  that 
children  shall  be  taught  the  great  fundamental  truths  common  to 
humanity — the  fundamental  teachings  of  kindness,  of  mutual  help, 
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of  religious  reverence,  and  of  active  service;  that  they  shall  be 
initiated  into  the  ordinary  facts  of  life  and  experience  as  ascertained 
and  handed  down  by  the  generations  which  have  preceded  them,  and 
shall  be  led  to  think  reverently,  and  wisely,  and  humanely,  and 
undogmatically,  on  all  topics  which  life  may  hereafter  present  to- 
them.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  opponents  and  supporters 
of  the  Bill  are  not  equally  desirous  of  these  things  ;  but  are 
they  smitten  and  saturated  with  that  desire  ?  If  they  are,  surely 
some  mode  of  agreement  concerning  doctrinal  instruction  can  be 
found. 

At  present,  in  a  large  number  of  schools  in  this  country,  the 
provision  made  for  attaining  these  objects  is  insufficient;  the 
Voluntary  schools  are  poverty-stricken,  and  it  is  unfair  on  the 
constantly  succeeding  generations  of  children  that  they  should 
remain  so.  Here  and  there  a  teacher,  poorly  paid,  unrecognised, 
and  ill-instructed,  has  all  the  time  been  doing  the  nation's  work  in 
the  loftiest  and  most  loving  spirit.  Inadequate  funds  and  defective 
organisation  cannot  wholly  prevent  instances  like  this.  But  the 
education  of  its  children  is  altogether  too  mighty  a  matter  for  the 
nation  to  leave  to  the  chance  of  a  genius  or  a  saint,  or  to  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  a  few  religious  bodies.  These  have  done  what 
they  could ;  it  is  time  now  to  supplement  their  work. 
*  I  hope  it  is  now  certain  that  the  people  of  this  rich  country,  the 
head  of  the  largest  Empire  in  the  world,  are  no  longer  going  to 
acquiesce  in  a  vast  number  of  children  being  insufficiently  educated 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  appliances  and  teaching  power 
necessary  to  supply  that  education. 

One  thing  is  of  high  importance  in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  viz. 
that  sectarian  influences  shall  not  operate  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
If  the  teacher  entrusted  with  the  specifically  religious  instruction 
be  of  the  right  persuasion,  the  assistant  teachers  can  be  selected 
on  grounds  of  efficiency  alone. 

(4)  The  supply  of  funds  to  denominational  schools  constitutes  the 
chief  difficulty.  Every  school  must  have  people  who  will  attend  to  it — 
who  will,  so  to  say, '  manage  *  it,  and  see  that  the  behests  of  the  control- 
ling authority  are  carried  out  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter.  These 
people  must  live  in  the  locality,  and  must  contain  members  of  that 
denomination  which  hitherto  has  interested  itself  in  school  matters, 
and  has  provided  and  still  maintains  the  building.  To  this  recogni- 
tion they  have  a  valid  claim,  and  their  services  should  be  welcome. 
But  they  must  not  consider  themselves  masters  ;  they  are  definitely 
subject  to  the  education  authority.  Ratepayers  are  not  going  to 
pay  for  schools  over  which  they  have  no  control ;  that  may  be  taken 
as  axiomatic.  The  term  c  manager '  is  to  some  extent  misleading 
if  it  at  all  suggests  supreme  power  ;  *  visitors '  or  '  invigilators ' 
might  do  better.  But,  after  all,  a  board  of  managers  must  have 
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considerable  power  if  it  attends  to  its  work;  and  its  constitution 
should  fairly  represent  the  common  sense  of  the  community  fed  by 
the  school.  It  is  a  question  whether  six  is  not  too  small  a  number 
as  an  upper  limit ;  small  for  effective  business  all  the  year  round ; 
small  also  for  adequate  representation  of,  or  nomination  by,  the 
controlling  authority,  for  lady-members,  and  for  representatives  of 
the  school-owning  denomination.  Denominations  may  wish  for  too 
much  supremacy,  but  they  will  be  wise  to  be  conciliatory.  In  a 
district  where  domination  means  constant  conflict,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  the  end  overthrown ;  it  is  better  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  temptation.  There  is  scope  here  for  wisdom. 

At  present  denominations  have  practically  sole  control ;  and  in 
more  than  a  few  instances  that  control  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  true  interests  of  education.  These  unfortunate 
instances  have  excited  suspicion  and  mistrust ;  but  it  is  just  this 
control  which  is  now  to  be  taken  away  :  not  completely,  but  in  many 
important  particulars  diminished. 

Parishes  will  still  contain  unwise  people,  and  these  unwise 
people  may  attempt  to  domineer  and  make  themselves  lords  over 
Grod's  heritage.  At  present  they  are  not  prevented.  When  the  Bill 
passes  they  will  find  their  influence  considerably  curbed.  Where 
they  work  well  and  wisely,  with  a  single  eye,  their  labour  can  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  and  accepted :  it  is  public  service  of  a 
most  valuable  kind.  Where  they  work  unfairly  and  in  a  spirit  of 
priestcraft,  the  representatives  of  the  local  authority  can  report  to 
the  governing  and  controlling  body,  and  that  in  the  last  resort  can 
report  to  the  holder  of  the  purse,  and  a  powerful  check  can  at  once 
be  applied. 

(5)  Is  the  Bill,  then,  perfect  ?  Could  no  better  be  devised  ?  Are 
not  the  education  areas  too  small  ?  Will  not  the  members  of  the 
local  authority  in  some  cases  be  unwise  too,  have  petty  ends  to  serve, 
and  be  unrepresentative  of  the  best  enlightenment  of  the  district  ? 
Truly  in  some  cases  it  may  be  so.  But  we  must  respect  continuity  ; 
we  must  work  with  the  tools  which  history  has  given  us ;  we  must 
work  with  them,  and  meanwhile  improve  them.  If  the  acquisition  of 
new  powers  and  duties  does  anything  to  attract  the  best  men  to  serve 
on  municipal  councils  (as  in  some  places  they  already  serve,  though 
in  too  many  places  they  do  not),  that  of  itself  will  be  a  beneficent 
consequence.  If  hereafter  it  be  found  possible  to  enlarge  and  dignify 
local  self-government,  removing  to  its  purview  much  that  has  now 
perforce  to  be  done  at  Westminster;  if  the  ancient  Provinces  of 
England  can  be  revived,  each  with  a  Senate,  to  which  can  be 
relegated  an  authority  in  subjects  higher  and  wider  than  those 
appertaining  to  the  still-continued  county  and  other  councils,  of 
which  subjects  Education  may  in  the  future  well,be  considered  one; 
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that  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  we  must 
proceed/as  our  manner  is,  by  gradual  stages,  and  not  wait  till  we 
can  attain  perfection  before  embarking  on  a  course  of  reform. 

OLIVER  LODGE. 

Birmingham. 


THE  social  reformer,  the  labour  leader,  and  the  teacher  of  religion 
generally  end  in  becoming  advocates  of  better  national  education. 

The  present  chaos  of  agencies  means  ignorance,  and  ignorance 
means  indifference  to  improvement  and  misunderstanding  of 
preaching.  School  Board  schools  and  County  Council  classes, 
elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools,  have  little  relation  to  one 
another,  either  as  to  locality  or  curriculum.  The  child  in  the 
elementary  school  has  rarely  an  outlook  to  a  secondary  school,  and 
the  influence  from  higher  schools  which  are  under  another  authority 
does  not  easily  reach  his  school.  His  lessons  are  often  too  limited 
to  be  interesting ;  he  is  apt  to  tire  of  the  system  in  vogue  ;  no  other 
school  is  at  hand  offering  another  system,  and  so  he  is  glad  to  get  a 
change  by  going  to  work.  The  teachers — classed  as  elementary  and 
secondary,  and  employed  by  different  authorities — are  led  to  compete 
rather  than  to  co-operate.  Elementary  teachers,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  children  under  their  care,  are  often  jealous  of  losing  their 
best  pupils  by  scholarships,  and  incline  to  favour  the  extension  of  their 
system  to  include  higher  subjects.  Secondary  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  incline  to  tempt  children  to  their  schools  at  too  early  an  age. 

This  absence  of  any  order  involves  waste  of  money  and  waste  of 
effort ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  children  in 
voluntary  schools  which  are  admittedly  unable — for  want  of  money — 
to  employ  the  best  teachers.  National  education  is  thus  disordered 
and  incomplete;  many  children  who  are  ready  to  be  taught  are 
insufficiently  taught,  and  many  are  ill-taught. 

The  Government  offer  their  Bill  as  a  remedy.  Criticism  of  the 
Bill  is  easy,  but  no  other  solution  has  been  suggested  which 
recognises  (1)  that  either  County  Councils  or  School  Boards  must 
surrender  their  control  if  there  is  to  be  order  under  one  authority, 
(2)  that  the  denominations  are  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the 
field,  (3)  that  all  recognised  schools  should  be  able  to  give  an  equally 
good  secular  education. 

The  talk  about  universal  School  Boards  is  not  practical  politics. 

If  the  offers  of  the  Bill  be  considered  apart  from  the  controversies 
about  details,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
would  be  a  national  disaster.  Those  offers  are : 

(1)  Order  instead  of  chaos.     The  chief  Authority  in  each  locality 
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is  to  be  put  in  control  of  all  education.  School  will  thus  be  related  to 
school.  A  child  in  an  elementary  school  will  be  told  of  the  technical 
or  secondary  school  in  his  neighbourhood  and  encouraged  to  pass  on 
to  it,  and,  when  he  passes  into  it,  will  feel  the  stimulus  of  its  different 
arrangements.  The  influences  of  higher  teaching  will  flow  freely 
through  the  whole  organisation,  inspiring  teachers  and  children. 
Elementary  teachers  will  not  feel  themselves  a  class  apart,  with  special 
interests ;  the  one  Authority  will  be  able  to  bring  about  both  order  and 
co-operation,  and  this  Authority,  being  the  chief  spending  Authority 
of  the  locality,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  grudge  the  rates  as  where  educa- 
tion is  controlled  by  an  independent  and  rival  body  like  a  School 
Board. 

(2)  Equality  of  teaching  in  all  elementary  schools.     The   Bill 
provides  voluntary  schools  with  the  same  means  of  paying  teachers 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Board  schools.     This  at  once  raises  the  standard 
of  education  over  the  country,  and  will  give  to  reformers  the  more 
educated  electorate  for  which   they  wait.     The  clergy,  no   longer 
bound  to  consider  cheapness,  will  cease  under  the  guise  of  pupil 
teachers   of  fourteen   years  of  age  to  encourage  the  use  of  child 
labour  in  teaching,  and  will  instead  help  to  form  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  good  education. 

(3)  Stronger  local  government.     Local  government  is  the  hope 
of  national  life.     It  makes  people  realise  what  is  meant  by  self- 
government,  it  widens  their  hearts  and  their  minds,  it  leads  them  to 
think  and  to  feel.    Local  government  suffers  (1)  from  want  of  dignity, 
which  will  not  be  supplied  by  titles  and  gold  chains ;  (2)  from  too 
frequent  elections ;  and  (3)  from  the  pressure  of  the  central  govern- 
ment.    The  Bill  gives  dignity  to  the  local  Authority  by  making  it 
supreme  over  education.     The  one  Authority  will  thus  draw  to  itself 
the  most  representative  persons  in  the  locality,  of  whom  there  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  act  on  several  bodies,  and  so  will  gain  the  dignity 
which  comes  by  character.     The  Bill  does   away  with   the  School 
Board  elections,  and,  lastly,  it  puts  a  limit  on  the  interference  of 
Government  officials.     The  multiplication  of  local  authorities  means 
weakness  ;  the  electorate  gets  tired  of  elections,  there  is  a  dearth  of 
candidates,  the  local  bodies  themselves  waste  strength  in  jealousies 
and  sometimes  spend  ratepayers'  money  in  litigation  as  to  which 
body  has  the  right  to  be  the  ratepayers'  servant.   This  weakness  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  justifies  the  interference  of  the  official  from  the 
central  department,  and  the  ordinary  local  body  has  not  strength  to 
resist.     Official  government  thus  takes  the  place  of  self-government, 
and  reformers  seek  change  by  going  up  the  back  stairs  of  a  Grovern- 
ment  office  rather  than  by  going  to  the  front  doors  of  the  electorate 
and  showing  the  electors  the  reasons  of  reform.     The  Bill,  by  increas- 
ing the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  one  local  Authority,  does  a 
service  to  the  community  by  creating  a  local  parliament,  in  which 
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the  old  principles  of  liberty  and  self-government  may  grow.  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  for  an  official  to  override  a  School  Board  and  to 
override  a  Council  on  which  the  ablest  persons  have  been  elected, 
and  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  concerned, 
and  not  only  those  of  educationists. 

(4)  Popular  instead  of  sectional  control  of  education.  A  School 
Board  which  is  elected  ad  hoc  is  always  liable  to  represent  sections  of 
the  community — the  Church  section,  the  Nonconformist  section,  the 
teachers'  section.  A  Board  in  which  any  of  these  sections  is  dominant 
is  not  so  representative  of  the  popular  mind  as  a  County  Council 
which  is  elected  for  general  objects,  and  its  debates  tend  to  become 
personal  or  trivial.  The  Bill  will  to  a  large  extent  disestablish  the 
powers  of  these  sections,  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Council  will  be 
that  of  the  people  unbiassed  by  their  exaggerations  or  their  prejudices. 

(5)  The  denominations  as  servants  of  the  people.     The  denomi- 
nations are  a  fact  in  the  nation,  as  nations  are  a  fact  in  the  Empire, 
Their  life  is  necessary  to  the  religious  national  life.     They  have  in 
their  hands  a  large  part  of  the  education,  and  by  their  energy  the 
children  are  often  incorporated  in  a  society  which    enlarges   and 
purifies  their  hearts.     The  Bill  makes  use  of  these  denominations,  it 
preserves  their  schools  and  their  energy,  but  it  keeps  them  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  popular  will.   The  local  Authority  is  thus  left  to  be  supreme, 
powerful   to   force   the   employment   or  withdrawal   of  a   teacher, 
the  modification  or  extension  of  the  curriculum,  the  improvement  of 
the  building  or  appliances,  powerful  as  the  holder  of  the  purse  must 
always  be  powerful.     The  representative  principle  is  recognised  on 
the  management,  not  indeed  as  it  ought  to  be,  but,  being  recognised, 
subsequent  change  becomes  easy. 

(6)  The  possibility  of  using  experts  on  the  local  Authority  or  as 
managers.    There  are  often  people  experienced  in  education — women, 
professors,  and  others — whose  services  cannot  be  secured  by  election  ; 
such  persons  can  by  the  Bill  be  nominated  on  to  the  education  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Authority.     There  is  also  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  local  interest  in  education,  as  people  get  wearied  of  its  tech- 
nicalities.  The  Bill,  by  throwing  on  the  local  Authority  the  necessity 
of  appointing  managers  to  each  school,secures  that  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  school  shall  become  familiar  with  its  management. 
It  has  been  a  fault  of  School  Boards  that  their  management  has  been 
so  official  that  the  people  have  not  been  interested.     Official  manage- 
ment often  prevents  experiment. 

The  country  might,  by  accepting  these  offers  of  the  Bill,  secure 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  system  of  national  education.  It 
will  be  comparatively  easy  in  the  future  to  take  out  what  seems 
rotten  in  the  superstructure  now  raised  by  the  Bill ;  but  if  the  Bill 
be  rejected,  the  present  chaos  must  continue,  and  many  children 
miss  for  another  period  the  opportunity  of  education. 
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Free  Churchmen,  Liberals,  and  workmen  will,  if  they  accept  the 
Bill,  secure  the  immediate  improvement  of  education,  which  must 
mean  that  public  opinion  will  in  the  future  be  a  better  judge  of 
the  measures  which  they  respectively  advocate  for  the  country's  good. 

Churchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  might,  I  would  submit,  secure  the 
denominational  character  of  their  schools  by  some  means  less  aggra- 
vating than  that  of  demanding  a  two-thirds  majority  on  the  manage- 
ment. Such  means  have  been  suggested,  but  to  assert  the  right  to 
spend  public  money  without  public  control  is  an  offence  which  either 
corrupts  or  irritates  the  public. 

SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT. 


EMERSON  tells  us  in  one  of  his  works  that  human  effort  should 
always  be  judged  as  we  deal  with  a  work  of  art — viz.,  that  we  should 
look  at  it  from  the  most  favourable  light.  It  is  when  we  do  this 
that  we  are  able  to  give  to  the  Education  Bill  of  this  year  support, 
not  perhaps  of  a  whole-hearted  character,  but  still  generous  and 
hopeful.  If,  however,  any  Progressive  refuses  to  accept  improvement 
in  our  educational  system  because  it  does  not  effect  the  whole  of 
what  he  desires,  he  will  of  course  oppose  this  Bill  (and  every  other 
Bill),  and  he  places  himself  in  the  ranks  with  those  who  have 
hindered  reform  in  other  directions  because  they  would  not  admit 
that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread.  I  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  man  who  would  have  the  State  take  over  absolutely 
the  education  of  the  country,  but  there  are  few  indeed  of  such 
persons.  We  read  of  resolutions  passed  at  meetings  asking  the 
Government  to  introduce  at  once  '  a  national  system  of  secular 
education  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  to  be 
wholly  controlled  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people/ 
That  seems  a  charming  goal  at  which  to  aim,  and  no  doubt  the 
motion  is  carried  by  acclamation.  But  when  it  is  put  before  the 
ratepayer  in  another  way,  he  begins  to  think  that  compromise  must 
rule.  He  is  told  that  to  get  rid  of  the  Voluntary  schools  will  cost 
nearly  30,000,000/.,  and  that  he  will  have  to  find  the  money.  He 
is  reminded  that  this  '  national  system  of  secular  education '  means 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  all  schools,  and  an  ethical  teaching 
of  human  construction  and  of  varying  character.  He  will  be  inclined 
to  prefer  the  ills  from  which  he  suffers  to  the  far  greater  possibilities 
of  evil  which  he  sees  may  come  upon  him.  We  cannot  apply  the 
*  clean  slate'  policy  to  our  educational  system.  If,  recognising  this 
fact,  the  Government  has  introduced  a  Bill  which  moves  in  any 
considerable  degree  towards  positions  approved  by  progressive 
educationists,  we  should  hesitate  before  we  oppose  it.  Now,  there 
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are  certain  principles  in  the  measure  for  which  I  feel  we  should  be 
grateful.  The  first  is  the  bringing  of  all  secular  teaching  under 
one  authority.  The  desire  of  the  Nonconformist  as  well  as  of  the 
Churchman  must  be  that  in  Voluntary  schools,  as  well  as  in  Board 
schools,  the  secular  education  should  be  the  best  possible.  He  must 
welcome  a  system  which  says  in  effect  that  no  child  shall  be  badly 
equipped  in  regard  to  its  training  for  its  life  as  a  citizen,  whatever 
may  be  the  religious  creed  of  its  parents.  If  there  is  one  authority 
controlling  all  schools  in  so  far  as  the  secular  teaching  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  such  a  consummation  being  attained.  The 
control  must  be  real,  and  it  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  that 
he  who  pays  the  piper  shall  call  the  tune.  I  hope  to  see  amendment 
in  this  respect  in  the  Bill  before  it  is  finally  passed.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Church  party  will  agree  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  popularly  elected  managers  in  voluntary  schools  from 
one-third  to  one-half.  Even  then  the  Church  would  have  a  majority, 
for  it  is  inconceivable  that  out  of  the  half  of  the  managers  publicly 
chosen  there  should  not  be  some  staunch  Churchmen.  It  is  a  fearful 
condemnation  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  if  popular  election  means 
the  choice  of  those  who  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to  her.  The 
more  she  trusts  the  people,  the  less  she  hedges  herself  around  with 
privilege,  the  greater  will  be  her  influence  for  the  national  good. 

Another  ground  for  supporting  the  Bill  is  the  fact  that  it  leaves 
the  responsibility  of  the  religious  training  of  the  child  with  its 
natural  guardian.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  a  grievance  to  Noncon- 
formists in  many  country  districts  that  the  whole  educational  area 
was  dominated  by  churchmanship.  There  was  practically  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  In  some  cases  real  suffering 
came  to  the  lot  of  the  non-Church  child.  Under  the  present  Bill 
every  effort  to  coerce  will  be  frustrated  through  the  local  authority 
having,  as  it  were,  the  final  voice.  The  rule  of  the  parson,  not  always 
perhaps  so  judicious  as  it  might  have  been,  will  come  to  an  end.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Church  child  in  a  school  provided  by  the  local 
educational  authority  will  be  able  to  get  every  advantage  of  the 
secular  teaching  with  perfect  freedom  as  to  its  religious  training. 
Of  course  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  parents  will  be  content 
to  have  their  children  taught  the  simple  biblical  lessons  which  the 
ordinary  school  will  give,  but  the  Bill  provides  for  the  possible,  if 
exceptional,  cases  of  grievance.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand 
the  position  of  the  Church  dignitary  who  condemns  the  religion 
taught  in  most  Board  schools,  nor  can  I  sympathise  with  the  great 
Nonconformist  preacher  who  rejoices  in  the  Bill  because  it  has 
stirred  up  the  dead  spirit  of  Nonconformity  and  has  made  it  militant 
against  the  Established  Church.  I  hope  that  the  influence  of  both 
these  leaders  will  be  very  slight  over  the  minds  of  the  quiet,,  thought- 
ful, common-sense,  Christian  Englishman. 
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A  third  reason  to  my  mind  for  supporting  the  Bill  is  that  it 
gives  fresh  life  and  dignity  to  local  authorities.  Complaint  has  been 
made  that  the  best  men  will  not  come  forward  to  take  part  in  civic 
life.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  truth,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
transfer  of  the  management  of  education  to  these  local  bodies  will 
mean  greater  interest  in  them,  greater  likelihood  of  good  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  on  them.  This  applies  to  London  with 
special  force,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  circumstance  to  get  rid  of  the 
ridiculous  farce  of  the  election  to  the  London  School  Board.  So  slight 
is  the  interest  in  this  matter  that  only  about  one  voter  in  every  five 
comes  to  the  poll,  and  the  position  of  the  elected  candidate  is 
painfully  undignified.  I  am  aware  that  in  a  sense  I  am  anticipating 
by  introducing  the  London  question,  but  at  the  same  time  if  this 
Bill  for  the  rest  of  the  country  passes,  London  must  come  under 
similar  rule  next  year. 

I  must  not  take  up  more  space,  though  there  are  other  reasons 
which  make  me  anxious  to  see  the  Bill  pass,  amended  in  some 
•directions.  I  believe  that  if  we  think  of  the  matter  as  educationists 
we  cannot  oppose  the  measure,  as  it  is  a  real  improvement  upon  the 
present  want  of  system.  It  co-ordinates  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  real  educational  building.  Upon 
this  foundation  future  legislation  may  raise  an  elaborate  superstruc- 
ture. It  is  because  I  believe  the  foundation  is  sound  that  I  want  the 
Bill  to  pass.  Those  who  have  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it  will  do  well, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  deaf  alike  to  the  fighting  Churchman  and 
the  fighting  Nonconformist,  and  to  come  to  a  decision  simply  on  the 
broad  question  whether  the  Bill  as  a  whole  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  English  education. 

H.  RUSSELL  WAKEFIELD. 


WHAT  should  be  the  attitude  towards  the  Education  Bill  of  those 
who  do  not  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  political 
party  or  religious  denomination,  but  merely  ask  themselves  the 
questions  :  Will  it  tend  to  improve  the  education  of  the  country  ?  Is 
there  any  reasonable  probability  of  passing  a  better  Act  under 
•existing  circumstances  ?  It  seems  clear  that  their  attitude  should 
be  to  give  the  Bill  a  general  support,  subject  to  certain  amendments 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  main  objects  and  character  of  its 
provisions. 

It  being  admitted  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  supply  exist- 
ing deficiencies,  and  to  introduce  something  like  order  in  place  of 
the  existing  chaos,  what  are  the  objections  to  the  Government 
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proposals  ?  The  one  most  loudly  urged  is  on  the  so-called  religious 
question.  No  doubt  under  existing  conditions  those  who  do  not 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  under  some  great 
disadvantages.  The  most  serious  by  far  of  these  is  the  difficulty 
there  is  for  children  of  Nonconformist  parents  in  acquiring  the 
necessary  training  and  in  obtaining  appointments  on  equal  terms 
with  others.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  class  from 
which  elementary  school-teachers  would  naturally  come  are  Non^ 
conformists,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  at  present  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  teaching  profession.  But  the  Bill  makes  their 
position  better  rather  than  worse.  A  popular  representative  element 
will  be  introduced  on  all  Boards  of  Managers,  and  although  suci. 
representatives  will  be  a  minority,  they  will  be  a  useful  and  probably 
effective  check  in  preventing  the  abuses  which  no  doubt  occasionally 
arise  through  the  intolerance  of  a  few  of  the  clergy  and  clerically 
minded  laymen.  Such  popular  representation  would  be  valuable, 
even  though  it  may  be  thought  that  the  existing  managers  are 
generally  quite  as  capable  as  those  who  are  likely  to  be  added  either 
by  direct  or  indirect  election.  The  notion,  however,  of  insisting  that 
one  at  least  of  the  representatives  shall  be  a  parent  of  some  scholar  is 
simply  ludicrous.  The  local  authorities,  too,  will  be  able  to  assist  in 
providing  unsectarian  training  colleges,  or  in  supporting  the  existing 
training  for  teachers  given  in  universities  and  c  university  colleges.'  la 
connection  with  such  unsectarian  training  colleges,  residential  hostels 
of  a  denominational  character  would  be  useful.  Probably,  however,  as 
education  advances,  people  will  begin  to  see  that,  although  a  religious 
element  in  education  is  a  necessity  in  our  schools,  denominational 
teaching  is  not.  To  teach  phrases  a  child  cannot  understand  is  demoral- 
ising,  but  to  let  children  learn  reverently  the  expressions  of  religious 
feeling  found  in  Scripture  and  in  the  best  hymns  which  are  used  by 
almost  all  religious  bodies,  and  which  excite  the  admiration  even  of 
those  who  make  no  religious  profession,  is  a  part  of  early  education, 
which  ninety-nine  parents  out  of  a  hundred  would  wish  to  see- 
maintained.1  In  fact,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  great  majority  of 
English  parents  contain  a  common  element  of  far  greater  import- 
ance in  the  education  of  the  young  than  the  points  of  difference 
which  separate  sects.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  recognised  that  w« 
should  not  arrive  at  peace  if  the  State  were  to  take  all  control  of 
the  Voluntary  schools  from  those  who  provided  them  when  the  State 
neglected  the  duty;  especially  as  the  State  now,  under  existing 
Acts,  pays  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  the  education  given  in  these 
schools.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  and  it  would  create  no  hardship, 
to  introduce  a  general  clause  enacting  that  in  no  case  should  any 

1  The  Scottish  Hymnal  contains  the  Stabat  Mater;  Protestant  Nonconformists 
use  the  hymns  of  Faber  and  Newman ;  in  Tlymns  Ancient  and  Modern  are  some 
of  the  finest  hymns  of  Watts— the  Independent — and  of  Wesley. 
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declaration  of  religious  belief  (or  profession)  be  required  from  any 
manager  or  teacher  of  any  school  in  receipt  of  money  from  public 
funds. 

Next,  as  to  the  authority  which  is  to  raise  and  administer  the 
public  money  required  to  provide  for  education  of  all  grades,  it  is 
clearly  an  advantage  to  have  in  each  district  a  single  authority 
composed  of  persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  local  requirements. 
Disputes  between  different  authorities  charged  with  the  raising  and 
expending  of  money  for  education  prevent  progress ;  to  define  the  exact 
function  of  each  is  a  difficult  and  irritating  task.  The  educational 
provision  required  for  any  district  should  be  looked  at  as  a  whole. 
Existing  institutions  should,  when  efficient,  be  used  and  supported 
as  much,  and  interfered  with  as  little,  as  possible.  As  to  the  amount 
to  be  raised  for  education  (other  than  primary)  from  rates,  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  local  authorities,  which  have 
to  consider  all  the  claims  on  the  rates  and  the  ability  of  the  district 
to  meet  them,  are,  as  the  Bill  proposes,  the  proper  judges,  subject  to 
some  limitation  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  local  bodies  to  commit 
their  successors  to  an  expenditure  which  may  become  useless  as  well 
as  too  burdensome.  Except  in  some  large  cities,  the  '  whisky  money/ 
and  a  rate  not  exceeding  threepence  in  the  pound,  should  be 
sufficient,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  make  a  great  advance. 
The  difficulty  at  present  is  not  so  much  to  get  the  requisite  funds 
as  to  insure  that  they  shall  be  wisely  spent.  As  to  the  mode  of 
applying  the  money  thus  raised,  and  as  to  the  direction  of  education, 
the  local  authorities,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  not,  generally 
speaking,  be  the  best  judges.  In  most  county  boroughs  the 
average  councillor  knows  little  of  education,  though  his  business 
experience  may  be  most  valuable,  and  on  the  committees  which 
are  to  direct  education  it  is  essential  to  provide  a  place  for 
those  who  have  really  made  a  study  of  the  subject.  Such 
persons  may  be  a  minority  on  the  education  committees,  but 
they  ought  to  hold  their  positions  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  be  appointed  as  representatives  of  bodies  such 
as  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions,  not 
merely  as  co-opted  members  whose  position  would  be  one  of 
inferiority.  A  slight  amendment  of  Clause  12  of  the  Bill  would 
secure  this  object. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  Government  scheme 
is  that  the  areas  of  the  districts  of  existing  county  boroughs  are  in 
many  cases  ridiculously  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  and 
technical  education.  In  many  county  boroughs  the  large  schools 
iraw  most  of  their  scholars  from  places  outside  of  the  borough. 
The  area  of  a  county  borough  is  generally  too  small,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  difficult  in  many  such  boroughs  to  find  a  sufficient 
supply  of  persons  at  all  fit  to  deal  with  secondary  education.  A 
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remedy  might  be  found  by  strengthening  the  powers  of  Clause  12  (3) 
of  the  Bill,  and  giving  power  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
compulsory  orders  to  unite  areas  under  one  joint  committee. 
Though  it  is  seldom  wise  to  hope  for  much  from  legislation,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  some  clear  practical  advantages  from  the  Bill, 
and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  frame  one  on  a  different 
basis  likely  to  pass  under  existing  conditions.  To  let  things  remain 
just  as  they  are,  is  impossible.  Slight  amendments  might  secure 
the  important  objects  indicated,  viz.  abolition  of  useless  and 
offensive  tests ;  due  recognition  of  existing  institutions,  with  right 
of  appeal  if  the  action  of  local  authorities  is  unfair  to  them; 
the  union  of  inadequate  areas  under  joint  authorities ;  and,  above 
all,  the  presence  on  the  local  committees  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  well-qualified  men  and  women  who  hold  their  positions  on 
those  committees  independently  of  the  choice  of  the  county  or 
borough  councils. 

ALFRED  HOPKINSON. 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 


(1)  IN  the  interests  of  Technical  Education  the  Bill  should  certainly 
pass,  for  its  enactment  would  aid  the  progress  of  technical  education 
in  at  least  five  different  ways  : 

(1)  The  Bill  provides  the  means  of  improving  Primary  Education, 
inasmuch  as  it  renders  it  possible  for  denominational  schools  and 
rural  Board  schools  to  reach  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  as  the 
Board  schools  in  the  great  towns. 

(ii)  It  will  benefit  Secondary  Education  indirectly  by  creating 
a  higher  general  standard  of  primary  education,  and  directly  by 
enabling  local  authorities  to  aid  secondary  schools,  and  to  systematise 
and  co-ordinate  their  work. 

(iii)  It  increases  the  sums  applicable  to  education  of  a  secondary 
and  tertiary  order  by  making  compulsory  the  application  of  the 
1  whisky  money '  to  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  and  by  re- 
moving the  limit  of  the  spending  power  of  the  local  authorities. 

(iv)  It  will  enable  local  authorities  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
different  institutions  in  their  areas  so  as  to  secure  for  the  localities 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  sums  expended. 

(v)  It  gives,  or  ought  to  give,  County  Councillors  and  Town 
Councillors  an  increased  interest  in  matters  educational.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  both  education  and  the  Councillors  will  benefit  from 
this  new  condition  of  things. 

(2)  It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  this  affects  our  industrial  progress, 
for:  (i)   the  lowest  grades  of  technical  education — more  properly 
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termed  technical  instruction — provide  help  for  the  handworker  by 
which  he  is  unable  to  benefit,  unless  his  elementary  education  is 
sound ;  (ii)  all  useful  technical  education,  beyond  the  lowest,  pre- 
supposes a  solid  foundation  of  sound  and  suitable  secondary  education 
— in  nothing  is  this  country  more  lacking  at  present  than  in  this 
respect ;  (iii)  in  the  large  towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  the  sums  at  present  available  for  the  purposes  of  education 
higher  than  elementary  are  ludicrously  small  when  compared  with 
the  sums  spent  in  Germany  and  America ;  they  do  not  suffice  for 
the  urgent  needs  of  technical  education  alone ;  (iv)  in  most  towns 
there  is  much  needless  overlapping  of  work,  and  more  particularly 
the  work  of  technical  institutions  is  affected  adversely  by  that  of 
a  similar  character  undertaken  by  other  local  institutions  ;  (v)  at 
present,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  community  takes  any  real 
interest  in  national  education,  except  when  driven  to  do  so  by  the 
whip  ecclesiastical,  while  the  Bill  would  make  education  as  important 
a  civic  question  as  sanitation,  street  improvements,  and  other  matters 
of  less  importance  which  now  bulk  more  largely  in  the  public 
estimation. 

(3)  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  Bill  is  so  hard  on  the  Noncon- 
formists that  it  could  never  be  regarded  as  even  a  step  towards  a 
final  settlement  of  the  educational  problem.     That  is  a  statement 
which   those   who   care   more   for   education    than   for  theological 
squabbles  find   it  hard   to   understand.     For  surely,    even   as   the 
Bill  stands  at  present,  the  power  of  the  present  managers  of  denomi- 
national schools  is  greatly  lessened,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  further 
modification  of  the  clause  constituting  the  committees  of  manage- 
ment which  will  add  to  the  ratepayers'  powers.     In  the  counties  we 
might  have  committees  of  six — two  nominated  by  the  County  Council, 
two  by  the  Parish  Council,  and  two  by  the  Trustees  of  the  school ; 
in  the  boroughs  two  committee-men  might  be  nominated  by  the 
Town  Council,  two  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  remaining  two  might 
be  co-opted  by  the  other  four,  giving  power  to  the  Mayor  to  decide 
in  case  of  disagreement. 

(4)  The  next  grievance  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  is  that  it 
disestablishes  School  Boards,  and  that  many  School  Boards  have  done 
good   work.     No   one   denies   this,  but   it   is  certain  that   County 
Councils  can  do  the  work  at  least  as  well,  and  that  the  unification  of 
education  under  one  authority  must  make  both  for  efficiency  and 
economy.     The  extent  to  which  the  zeal  of  School  Boards  outran 
their  discretion  is  still  only  imperfectly  known;  as  an  example  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  certain  provincial  School  Board  a  few  years 
ago  offered  a  large  number  of  scholarships  to  provide  free  education 
in  one   of  its   higher   grade   schools   for  young  men  and  women, 
beginning  at  sixteen  years  of  age  and  ending  at  twenty. 

Moreover,  the  nation  has  never  taken  much  interest  in  School 
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Boards  ;  they  frequently  represent  minorities  rather  than  majorities, 
and  on  the  whole  theyjare  elected  not  on  educational  grounds  but 
for  sectarian  reasons.  County  and  Borough  Councils  are  elected  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner ;  they  reflect  the  views  of  their  districts 
less  unsatisfactorily,  and,  above  all,  are  free  from  the  odium 
iheologicum.  The  new  duties  the  Bill  will  throw  upon  them  will, 
one  may  reasonably  hope,  induce  a  good  class  of  men  who  now  hold 
aloof  from  local  affairs  to  become  candidates.  It  is  the  class  which 
realises  the  vital  importance  of  improved  education,  if  the  nation  is 
to  maintain  its  industrial  position.  Such  men  will  estimate  at  its 
right  value  the  privilege  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  education  of  a  great  county  or  city,  and  in  this  way  they  may  be 
induced  to  brave  the  unpleasantness  of  a  contested  election. 

(5)  If  the  question  be  asked,  does  the  Bill  go  far  enough  in  the 
direction  of  insuring  the  proper  development  of  higher  education  in 
this  country,  the  reply  can  only  be  in  the  negative.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  goes  some  considerable  way,  and  for  this  we  must  be 
thankful ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  by  no  means  represents 
the  final  effort  of  our  nation,  even  during  the  present  decade,  to 
bring  the  education  of  the  country  up  to  a  level  at  which  it  will 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

J.  WERTHEIMEB. 

Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol. 
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OUR    UNREADY  ARMY  AND  SOME 
HISTORIC  PARALLELS 


IN  answer  to  continental  criticism  on  the  unreadiness  of  the  British 
Ermy  and  on  the  mistakes  made  by  it  in  the  South  African  war,  a 
few  British  military  men,  some  of  our  politicians,  and  many  British 
papers  have  declared  that  no  other  army  could  i  have  done  as  well  as 
ours  has  done  in  Africa,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  other  nation  could  even 
have  transported  such  a  vast  army  such  a  long  distance.  That 
statement  has  given  considerable  satisfaction  to  our  national  self- 
complacency,  and  it  is  very  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
unjust,  because  it  is  irrelevant  and  quite  beside  the  mark.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  nettled  reply  which  a  wet  nurse  once  gave  to  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  when  he  found  fault  with  her  suckling  :  '  Could  you 
have  done  any  better,  sir  ? ' 

Each  nation  strives  to  create  an  army  commensurate  in  numbers, 
and  adapted  as  to  its  organisation,  composition,  equipment,  and 
training,  to  the  tasks  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  in  case 
of  war.  The  British  army  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
money  has  not  been  stinted,  and  consecutive  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Oommanders-in- Chief  have  declared  that  the  army  was  sufficiently 
strong  in  numbers  to  fulfil  all  tasks  which  it  might  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil,  that  its  organisation  and  equipment  were  the  best  that 
could  be  devised,  that  our  .officers  and  men  ~we^  adequately  trained, 
that  an  amply  sufficient  store  of  artillery,  powder,  shells,  and  other 
war  material  was  in  existence,  and  that  the  army  was  ready  at  short 
notice  to  go  anywhere  and  to  do  anything.  Hence  the  question 
arises  :  "Has  the  British  army  fulfilled  these  promises  ?  Has  it  been 
found  ready,  sufficiently  strong,  well  equipped,  and  well  officered,  or 
has  it  been  found  wanting  in  one  or  all  of  these  points  ?  The 
counter-question  whether  any  other  army  would  have  done  better  in 
Africa  is  not  only  quite  irrelevant,  but  also  extremely  mischievous, 
because  it  tends  to  allay  the  legitimate  and  patriotic  anxiety  of  the 
nation  by  skilfully  obscuring  the  point  at  issue.  It  panders  to  our 
national  self-complacency,  which  does  not  require  any  strengthening, 
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and  is  apt  to  make  necessary  reforms  appear  unnecessary  in  the  eyes 
of  the  superficial  public,  as  f  no  nation  on  earth  could  have  done 
better/  Besides,  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  able  to  transport 
the  host  of  men,  horses,  and  stores  oversea  can  in  no  way  be  re- 
garded as  an  offset  against  the  shortcomings  of  our  army,  as  this  feat 
was  solely  due  to  our  commercial  marine,  which  provided  the  ships, 
to  the  Admiralty,  which  chartered  them,  and  to  the  navy,  which 
protected  them. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  any  other  army  would  have 
done  better  in  Africa,  but  whether  our  army  has  done  sufficiently 
well.  If  we  ask,  as  some  of  our  politicians  have  done,  Could  Kussia 
or  Germany  have  done  better  ?  we  must  answer,  Certainly  not ;  but 
then  the  Kussian  and  German  armies  have  not  been  created  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  oversea.  These  armies  are  chiefly  sedentary 
armies  for  home  defence,  while  ours  is  principally  an  army  for 
employment  oversea.  The  Germans  might  inquire  with  as  much 
justification:  Could  the  British  army  in  1870  have  defeated  the 
French  army  and  besieged  Paris,  taking  700,000  prisoners,  and 
would  the  British  War  Office  now  be  able  to  mobilise  3,000,000 
trained  soldiers  in  three  weeks,  and  supply  them  with  their  full 
complement  of  horses,  stores,  transport,  &c.  ? 

Instead  of  indulging  in  futile  and  misleading  comparisons  with 
other  nations,  it  seems  to  be  more  to  the  point  to  study  how  far,  and 
especially  why,  the  British  army  has  disappointed  expectations,  so 
that  its  shortcomings  may  be  remedied.  A  committee  having  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  '  the  military  preparations  for  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  into  the  supply  of  men,  ammunition,  equipment, 
and  transport  by  sea  and  land  in  connection  with  the  campaign,  and 
into  the  military  operations  up  to  the  occupation  of  Pretoria,'  it  will 
be  interesting  to  consider  the  unsatisfactory  performance  of  our  army 
in  the  light  of  similar  experiences  of  other  countries.  These  com- 
parisons will  be  the  more  valuable  as  they  may  give  additional 
weight  to  the  finding  of  the  Committee,  to  which  they  may  also 
prove  of  service. 

Of  course  it  might  be  said  :  Why  question  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  and  try  to  alter  its  traditional  and  proved  constitution,  when 
we  have,  after  all,  got  through  the  war  and  have  been  victorious  ? 
The  reasons  why  thorough  improvements  in  the  army  are  not  only 
needed,  but  very  urgently  needed,  are  weighty. 

The  fact  that  we  have  several  times  been  defeated  in  the 
beginning  of  our  campaigns,  but  have  *  muddled  through'  some- 
how and  have  come  out  victorious  in  the  end,  excepting  in  our 
campaign  against  the  United  States,  does  not  prove  that  we  shall 
always  be  so  fortunate  as  to  turn  a  bad  beginning  into  a  good 
ending.  Besides,  our  ultimate  success  in  South  Africa  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  due  to  the  excellence  of  our  army  as  to  a  number  of 
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lucky  accidents,  the  continued  occurrence  of  which  in  future 
campaigns  nobody  can  guarantee.  Among  these  lucky  accidents 
the  most  important  were  the  neglect  of  the  Boers  to  make  a  rush  for 
(•ape  Town  and  Durban,  to  drive  all  livestock  up  country,  transport 
all  the  rails  and  railway  material  inland,  and  arm  the  Cape  Dutch, 
instead  of  sitting  aimlessly  round  Kimberley,  Ladysmith,  and 
Mafeking,  and  the  timely  assistance  rendered  by  our  Colonies,  with- 
out which  we  should  hardly  have  been  able  to  conquer  the  republics. 
If  the  Boers  had  marched  straight  to  the  coast  towns,  as  they  were 
advised  to  do  by  continental  strategists,  the  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the 
o  on  quest  of  South  Africa  would,  according  to  some  of  the  best 
military  judges,  have  required  at  least  500,000  men.  Whether 
(jrreat  Britain  would  have  found  such  a  number  seems  doubtful. 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  a  campaign  begun  with  defeats  is 
bound  to  put  heart  into  the  enemy,  to  increase  his  resistance,  and 
to  make  a  war  long  drawn  out,  and  extremely  costly  in  life  and 
money.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Boers  were  considerably 
disheartened,  if  not  stunned,  by  their  initial  reverse  at  Elandslaagte, 
which  came  quite  unexpectedly,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
if  a  few  sharp  defeats  had  followed,  the  war  might  have  been  ended 
in  a  few  months,  and  15,000  lives  and  200,000,000^.  might  have 
been  saved  to  the  nation. 

Apart  from  these  reasons,  the  unreadiness  of  our  army  has  no 
doubt  lowered  our  military  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  as 
a  badly  secured  house  invites  burglary,  even  so  a  country  provided 
with  an  unready  army,  or  an  army  whose  readiness  is  doubted  abroad, 
invites  the  attack  of  foreign  powers. 

Of  course  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  well  that  the  war  was  drawn 
out,  because  it  caused  greater  losses  to  the  Boers  than  would  a  short 
and  sharp  campaign,  and  that  consequently  future  outbreaks  are  less 
likely.  However,  this  conclusion  seems  illogical.  Adopting  the 
same  reason,  the  fire  brigade  might  just  as  well  allow  a  small  fire  to 
become  a  large  conflagration  before  trying  to  extinguish  it,  because 
otherwise  some  minor  outbreaks  might  possibly  follow  if  much 
combustible  material  were  left. 

To  the  student  of  military  history  the  lack  of  preparedness  of 
the  British  army  at  the  outbreak,  and  its  lack  of  success  during  the 
initial  stages,  of  the  South  African  War  is  a  typical  phenomenon 
which  he  has  observed  in  all  its  phases  in  various  countries  and  at  all 
times.  The  two  best  known  instances  in  latter  times,  when  military 
systems  of  great  repute  have  utterly  collapsed,  are  the  startling 
breakdown  of  the  Frederickian  army  in  1806  and  of  the  French 
army  in  1870. 

The  army  with  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  successfully 
fought  the  united  forces  of  nearly  the  whole  Continent  during  seven 
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years  was  organised,  like  our  army,  upon  an  utterly  bad  and  un- 
healthy basis.  Only  noblemen  could  become  officers,  advancement 
went  by  length  of  service,  obedience  was  absolute  and  blind,  restrict- 
ing all  initiative  among  officers  as  well  as  among  the  rank  and  file. 
Detailed  regulations  made  thinking  unnecessary,  and  had  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter  without  question.  The  whole  military  organisation 
of  Prussia  was  absolutely  centralised  in  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
attended  to  its  smallest  details.  If  a  foreigner  wished  to  witness  a 
parade,  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  king.  But  what  the  army  lacked  in  a 
practical  common-sense  organisation,  in  individuality,  and  in  initiative, 
which  qualities  alone  can  make  an  army  a  healthy  living  organism, 
was  amply  made  up  for  by  the  king's  immense  personal  capacity. 
He  ruled  the  army  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  knew  how  to  manage  it 
notwithstanding  its  fundamental  unsoundness.  He  inspected  his 
troops  very  frequently,  his  sharp  eyes  saw  everything,  and  every 
officer  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  king's  expectations  was  imme- 
diately dismissed.  He  knew  the  capacity  of  every  officer,  foresaw  all 
and  prepared  all,  his  detailed  regulations  were  to  the  point,  his 
magazines  were  well  filled,  all  was  ready  for  war,  and  his  army 
remained  up  to  his  death  by  far  the  first  in  Europe.  Yet,  but  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  it  was  easily  smashed  by  Napoleon  the  First  at 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.  When  the  great  king  was  dead  the  faulty 
system  remained,  and  no  personality  arose  either  to  fill  his  place  in 
that  perverted  system  or  to  reform  it  root  and  branch.  With  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great  the  huge  Prussian  army  became  a  body 
without  a  soul,  imposing  to  look  upon  by  reason  of  its  size,  but 
deficient  in  every  other  qualification.  Therefore  it  was  predestined 
to  fall. 

Lacking  the  necessary  understanding  and  energy,  his  two 
successors  were  contented  to  administer  the  army  according  to 
Frederickian  tradition,  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  precedent  and  with  the 
same  absence  of  original  thought  with  which  our  own  army  is 
administered.  They  would  have  considered  it  a  crime  to  introduce 
any  reform  into  the  army,  and  blasphemy  to  doubt  its  proved 
excellence.  The  warnings  and  entreaties  of  sagacious  patriots  to 
modernise  the  army  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  whole  interest  of 
Frederick  William  the  Third  with  regard  to  military  matters  was 
concentrated  upon  parades  and  drills,  the  buttons  and  laces  of 
uniforms,  the  shape  of  shakos  and  helmets,  and  similar  futilities,  in 
which,  as  Napoleon  remarked,  he  was  a  greater  expert  than  any 
army  tailor. 

Only  after  Prussia's  terrible  defeat  and  the  loss  of  half  her 
territory  in  1806  did  the  king  and  his  advisers  wake  up  and  begin 
to  inquire  seriously  into  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  cause  of  its 
defeats.  Progressive  military  men,  among  them  the  future  Field- 
Marshal  Gneisenau,  the  intellectual  leader  of  Bliicher's  army  ani 
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his  Chief  of  Staff,  attributed  the  collapse  of  the  army  largely  to  the 
neglect  of  preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  to  its  occupation 
with  futile  drill  exercises  calculated  only  for  show  on  the  parade- 
ground,  to  the  neglect  of  warlike  manoeuvres  and  of  target  shooting, 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  Prussian  arms  as  compared  with  the  arma- 
ment of  the  French  in  guns  and  rifles,  to  the  slavish  copying  of 
various  institutions  existing  in  foreign  armies,  which  were  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  Prussia,  to  the  blind  conceit  of  officers 
and  of  the  nation  in  the  invincibility  of  the  army,  and  to  the 
incapacity  of  generals  automatically  promoted  by  length  of  service, 
and  not  by  merit,  who  had  partly  become  imbecile  with  old  age. 

A  commission  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  was  called, 
which  happily  did  not  consist  of  fossilised  generals,  but  of  a  select 
few  of  the  ablest  young  officers  who  had  proved  their  value  in  the 
field,  and  who  were  sure  neither  to  be  doctrinaires  nor  to  be  unduly 
bound  by  traditions  and  text-books.  This  commission  consisted  of 
two  major-generals,  four  lieutenant- colonels,  and  one  major.  It  did 
not  dazzle  the  nation  with  an  imposing  array  of  titles,  but  it  was 
destined  to  accomplish  great  things,  for  among  its  members  were 
men  like  Scharnhorst,  Grneisenau,  Grrolmann,  and  Boy  en.  Their 
recommendations  were  thorough  and  to  the  point.  Soldiering  was 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  officers.  The  army  was  to  lose  its 
character  of  a  Society  institution,  it  was  to  be  democratised,  and  was 
to  be  managed  on  business  principles.  Among  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  the  following  were  the  most  important : 

Advancement  shall  take  place  without  regard  to  the  years  of  service,  solely 
by  merit.  In  case  it  is  found  necessary,  the  youngest  general  is  to  command  all 
others.  Age  or  length  of  service  is  to  have  no  influence  upon  appointments. 
Few  generals  are  to  be  made  in  peace,  and  brigades  are  to  be  largely  commanded 
by  staff  officers  in  war,  so  that  those  who  prove  themselves  the  worthiest  on 
active  service  may  be  advanced  to  generalship.  In  peace  a  claim  to  officer's 
position  can  only  rest  upon  military  knowledge  and  education,  and  in  war  upon 
conspicuous  bravery,  activity,  and  circumspection.  Therefore  all  individuals  in 
the  whole  nation  who  possess  these  qualifications  have  a  claim  to  the  highest 
command. 

In  giving  only  to  the  nobility  those  privileges  all  talent  and  ability  in  tbe 
Dther  classes  of  the  nation  was  lost  to  the  army,  and  the  nobility  did  not  consider 
itself  under  the  obligation  to  take  soldiering  seriously,  and  acquire  military 
knowledge,  as  good  birth  and  a  long  life  were  bound  to  advance  well-born 
individuals  to  the  most  exalted  military  commands,  without  either  merit  or 
exertion  on  their  part. 

This  is  the  reason  why  our  officers  were  so  behindhand  in  knowledge  and 
education  as  compared  with  men  of  other  professions  in  Prussia.  For  these 
reasons  the  army  had  become  a  State  within  the  State,  instead  of  being  the 
inion  of  all  moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  nation.  Advancement  by  years  of 
service  had  killed  all  ambition  and  emulation  among  officers,  for  a  good  robust 
constitution  alone  granted  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  merit  and  talent 
proved  in  free  competition  among  officers  was  lost  to  the  State,  and  the  deserved 
advancement  of  military  genius  became  impossible. 
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Besides,  the  Commission  insisted  on  the  decentralisation  of  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  army.  Each  corps  was  to  be  made 
independent,  but  was  to  be  fully  responsible,  and  everything  re- 
quired for  mobilisation,  arms,  stores,  horses,  commissariat,  &c.,  was 
to  be  kept  at  the  headquarters  of  each  corps  or  division  in  order  to 
facilitate  rapid  and  smooth  mobilisation  in  case  of  war.  The  endless 
train  of  baggage,  which  had  so  greatly  hampered  the  movements  of 
the  Prussian  army  when  opposed  to  the  mobile  troops  of  Napoleon, 
was  to  be  diminished,  new  arms  were  to  be  introduced,  up-to-date 
tactics  were  to  take  the  place  of  obsolete  barrack-square  drills,  and 
the  soldier  was  to  be  treated  better  in  peace  time  in  order  to  make 
soldiering  more  attractive. 

Greatly  owing  to  the  measures  taken  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions, without  overmuch  regard  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
tradition-bound  generals  of  the  old  school,  Prussia,  which  Napoleon 
believed  crippled  for  ever,  was  able  seven  years  later  to  meet  the 
French  army  in  the  field  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  failure  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1806  affords  an  excellent 
parallel  to  the  failure  of  our  own  army  in  Africa,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  famous  Scharnhorst  Commission  might  largely, 
and  perhaps  in  toto,  be  applied  to  the  British  army.  At  the  same 
time  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  the 
First  the  art  and  science  of  war  has  made  enormous  progress.  A 
new  era  opened  with  the  advent  of  the  prince  of  military  scientists, 
the  *  Schlachtendenker,'  Moltke,  who  has  elevated  the  art  of  war  to 
the  level  of  an  exact  science.  Let  us  see  what  Moltke  can  teach  us. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  First  used  already  to 
make  elaborate  preparations  for  war,  but  their  preparations  were 
clumsy  and  superficial  if  compared  with  the  minute  study  and  the 
detailed  preparations  made  by  Moltke.  As  Napoleon  concentrated 
the  fire  of  hundreds  of  guns  on  that  point  of  the  enemy's  position 
which  to  him  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  battered  it  in, 
even  so  Moltke  concentrated  the  organised  intelligence  of  hundreds 
of  the  best  brains  in  his  army  on  the  one  point  which  to  him  was  the 
most  valuable  one.  Moltke's  chief  aim  was  to  surprise  the  enemy 
by  the  unparalleled  celerity  of  the  mobilisation  of  his  army,  to  fall 
upon  him  while  he  was  still  unprepared,  and  to  smash  him  before 
an  attack  was  expected.  With  this  end  in  view  he  re-created  the 
Prussian  General  Staff,  and  made  it  the  active  brain  of  the  army. 

Moltke,  like  most  great  commanders,  did  not  lay  down  his 
principles  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  He 
evidently  did  not  believe  in  taking  the  world  and  possible  enemies 
of  his  country  into  his  confidence.  We  must  therefore  look  to  his 
campaigns  and  to  the  official  accounts  of  his  wars  for  his  guiding 
principles.  In  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Franco-German 
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war  edited  by  the  historical  department  of  the  Generalstab,  over 
which  Moltke  presided,  occurs  the  celebrated  passage  : 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  General  Staff  is  to  work  out  during  peace 
in  the  most  minute  way  plans  for  the  concentration  and  the  transport  of  troops, 
with  a  view  to  meet  all  possible  eventualities  to  which  war  may  give  rise. 

When  an  army  first  takes  the  field  the  most  multifarious  considerations — 
political,  geographical,  as  well  as  military — have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Mistakes 
in  the  original  concentration  of  armies  can  hardly  ever  be  made  good  in  the 
whole  course  of  a  campaign.  All  these  arrangements  can  be  considered  a  long 
time  beforehand,  and — assuming  the  troops  are  ready  for  war  and  the  transport 
service  properly  organised — must  lead  to  the  exact  result  which  has  been  con- 
templated. 

How  Moltke  acted  upon  the  principle  of  '  working  out  all  possible 
eventualities  of  war  in  the  most  minute  way '  may  be  seen  from  a 
few  examples.  Every  reservist  and  every  militiaman  (Landwehr- 
mann)  possessed  written  or  printed  instructions  which  told  him 
exactly  to  which  place  he  had  to  go  for  enrolment  in  case  of  war. 
When  he  arrived  at  his  place  of  enrolment,  his  complete  outfit  for 
war,  measured  to  his  person  in  peace,  would  be  found  waiting  for 
him.  Every  commander  throughout  the  Empire  had  complete 
general  instructions  what  to  do  in  case  of  war.  The  confidential 
particular  instructions  regarding  the  final  disposition  and  direction 
of  troops,  transport,  &c.,  towards  the  frontier  were  also  in  the 
possession  of  each  commander,  contained  in  sealed  envelopes,  which 
were  only  to  be  opened  on  the  receipt  of  the  order  to  mobilise.  The 
military  stores  were  placed  where  they  were  wanted  in  case  of  war, 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time  and  congestion  of  railways  in  forwarding 
them.  A  special  department  of  the  general  staff,  consisting  now  of 
about  twenty  officers,  studied  the  means  of  transport,  the  capacities 
of  the  railways,  and  the  number  of  trucks  and  engines  required  for 
the  conveyance  of  each  unit,  and  drew  up  a  most  marvellously 
complete  programme  for  the  despatch  of  the  countless  trains  required 
in  case  of  war,  upon  which  programme  the  confidential  sealed 
instructions  were  founded.  Consequently  the  transport  of  a  million 
men  or  more,  with  their  horses,  guns,  stores,  and  baggage,  to  any 
frontier  could  take  place  smoothly  and  rapidly  without  a  hitch. 
The  arrival  of  each  corps  at  the  point  where  it  would  be  required 
was  calculable,  so  to  say,  to  the  minute,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
whole  enormous  arrangement  of  time-tables  had  to  be  recast  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  conveyance  of  additional  troops  or  stores,  or  for  the 
use  of  an  additional  piece  of  railway  recently  completed.  Further- 
more, the  detailed  plans  for  any  and  every  campaign  in  which 
Prussia  could  possibly  be  involved  were  always  kept  ready  in  time  of 
peace,  and  were  frequently  changed  and  brought  up  to  date.  For 
instance,  Moltke's  first  plan  of  campaign  in  case  of  a  war  with 
France  was  dated  1857,  and  his  final  dispositions,  which  were  exactly 
carried  out  in  1870,  were  made  in  winter,  1868. 

T  T   2 
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However,  not  only  were  the  resources  of  Germany  studied  'in 
the  most  minute  way  '  by  Moltke  and  his  staff,  but  also  those  of  all 
possible  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knew  more  about  the 
strength  and  armaments  of  the  French  army,  the  time  required  for 
its  mobilisation,  the  configuration  of  the  French  frontier  provinces, 
the  capacity  of  the  French  railways  for  transport,  &c.,  than  did  any 
man  in  the  French  War  Office.  In  other  words,  Moltke  created  an 
organisation  which,  by  means  of  most  minute  studies  and  the  pains- 
taking collection  and  comparison  of  countless  exact  data,  made  war 
no  longer  the  risky  vague  encounter  with  hostile  elements  of 
uncertain  strength,  at  an  uncertain  time,  and  in  an  uncertain  and 
unknown  country,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  but  made  war  an 
encounter  with  certainties,  and  with  clearly  defined  calculable 
chances. 

While  the  French  War  Office  was  in  the  position  of  a  plunging 
cardplayer  who  does  not  even  know  his  own  cards,  and  who  relies 
merely  on  luck,  Moltke  was  the  experienced  cardplayer  who  knew 
not  only  his  own  cards,  but  those  of  the  enemy  besides,  and  thus 
he  knew  what  he  was  placing  for. 

The  French  army  up  to  3870  was  a  Society  institution.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Boulanger,  'Tannee  etait  une  caste  dans  la  nation/ 
Officers,  especially  those  of  the  higher  grades,  were  largely  promoted 
by  favour.  Court  and  Society  influences  were  extremely  powerful. 
To  be  '  un  bel  homme,'  '  un  ban  danseur/  *  un  causeur  spirituel,'  was 
a  great  recommendation,  as  papers  found  in  the  Tuileries  have 
proved. 

Napoleon  the  Third  had  concentrated  the  direction  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  army  upon  himself,  probably  more  from  fear  and 
distrust  than  from  choice,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  reform  it  and  too 
incapable  to  handle  it.  Besides,  the  easy  victories  of  the  French 
armies  in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  and  Italy  had  created  a  boundless- 
conceit  among  the  officers,  who  were  possessed  of  good  manners 
and  plenty  of  courage,  but  not  of  military  knowledge,  and  who- 
disdained  to  study  the  progress  made  by  other  armies.  According 
to  Von  der  Goltz,  this  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  downfall  of 
the  French  army. 

While  the  German  General  stab  studied  warfare,  and  improved 
the  organisation,  tactics,  and  armaments  of  the  German  army,  the 
French  War  Office  played  at  altering  uniforms,  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  incapacity,  changed  unnecessarily  military  programmes  and 
formation,  &c.  The  ignorance  and  the  blind  unshakable  belief  that 
all  was  perfect  in  the  army  prevented  the  success  of  any  efforts  to 
make  it  break  with  its  routine.  Nothing  was  done  to  follow  the 
progress  of  military  science  or  to  fit  the  French  tactics  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  time.  '  Elan '  and  '  Arme  blanche '  were  the 
catchwords  of  the  army.  The  efforts  of  Marshal  Niel  to  reform  the 
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ponderous  machine  of  the  army  proved  unavailing  against  the  inertia 
of  the  War  Office  and  of  the  generals,  and  the  excellent  handbooks 
which  he  published  remained  unheeded.  The  tactics  of  Napoleon 
the  First  prevailed  because  they  had  been  successful  against  an 
inferior  enemy. 

Napoleon  the  Third  knew  the  grave  defects  of  his  army  well 
enough  from  experience.  In  May  1854  his  army  in  the  Crimea 
lacked  boots,  bread,  cooking  utensils,  guns,  cavalry,  and  transport 
material.  Again,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1859,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War  :  '  What  makes 
me  so  unhappy  in  the  organisation  of  the  army  is  that,  compared  with 
other  armies,  we  are  like  children.  The  effect  of  our  system  is  that 
we  in  France  are  never  ready  for  war.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge 
of  these  defects,  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  them,  probably  because 
he  thought,  as  did  Lord  Groschen  when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  other  nations  were  just  as  ill-prepared.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  the  French  army,  owing  to  its 
over-centralisation  and  the  improvidence  of  the  War  Office,  the 
French  were  victorious  in  the  Crimea,  and  shortly  after  the  above 
letter  was  despatched  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  won.  Having 
*  muddled  through'  these  campaigns  so  successfully,  despite  the 
gross  mismanagement,  disorder,  improvidence,  and  peculation  which 
were  due  to  an  impossible  system,  the  system  itself  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  *  traditional  organisation 
of  the  glorious  army.'  Besides,  it  would  have  been  troublesome  for  the 
politicians  and  for  the  officials  at  the  War  Office  to  institute  reforms. 

The  French  War  Office  was  so  entirely  absorbed  with  attending 
to  the  endless  trifling  duties  and  the  routine  work  of  an  over- 
centralised,  bureaucratic,  and  self-centred  administration,  that  no 
preparations  for  war  had  been  made  in  time  of  peace,  and  the 
mobilisation  against  Germany  caused  the  most  lamentable  confusion. 
The  voice  of  the  patriotic  reformer  had  been  heard  in  France,  but  it 
had  not  been  heeded.  Colonel  Stoffel,  a  man  of  great  insight, 
probity,  and  patriotism,  had  sent  the  most  complete  reports  on  the 
Prussian  army  to  Paris  between  1866  and  1870,  when  he  was 
military  attache  at  Berlin,  and  he  had  given  the  most  detailed 
account  of  the  performance  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  war 
of  1866,  which  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  generals 
and  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  However,  the  French  generals  were  too 
convinced  of  their  superiority  to  listen  to  uncomfortable  counsel. 
Colonel  StoffeFs  reports  were  merely  pigeonholed  by  the  French 
authorities,  as  were  the  uncomfortable  military  reports  on  the 
strength  of  the  Boers  by  our  own  War  Office. 

Intendant  Vigo  Koussilon  gave,  before  the  war,  a  lecture  at 
the  War  Ministry,  when  he  had  the  *  imprudence '  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  war  by  organising  armies  before  they  are 
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actually  wanted,  and  by  giving  them  large  administrative  services. 
Before  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  he  says  himself  about  this  lecture : 
1  My  foresight  was  troublesome.  A  word  more  and  they  would  have 
accused  me  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  enemy  by  pointing  out 
to  foreign  nations  the  defects  of  our  organisation  which  the  enemy 
knew  better  than  we  did/  The  latter  argument  has  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  arguments  used  in  numerous  official  replies  with 
which  anxious  inquirers  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  put  off  by 
the  official  apologists  to  the  War  Office  and  to  the  Admiralty. 

Instead  of  instituting  the  necessary  reforms,  the  French  War 
Office  calmed  the  uneasiness  of  the  Emperor  with  bold  effrontery 
and  the  alarm  of  the  nation  with  deliberate  deceptions.  In  a  note 
on  the  state  of  the  army  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  1866 
Marshal  Kandon,  Minister  of  War,  said : 

What !  Can  it  be  said  that  a  nation  like  France,  who  in  a  few  weeks  can 
assemble  under  the  colours  600,000  soldiers,  who  has  in  her  arsenals  8,000  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  1,800,000  muskets,  and  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years'  war 
should  not  be  always  ready  to  maintain  by  arms  her  injured  honour  and  her 
disregarded  rights  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  army  is  not  ready  to  enter  upon 
a  campaign  when  it  includes  in  its  ranks  the  veterans  of  Africa,  Sebastopol,  and 
Solferino  ?  .  .  .  What  army  is  there  in  Europe  which  contains  the  like  elements 
of  experience  and  energy  ? 

Again,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1869,  ten  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  Journal  Officiel  said,  in  reply  to  the  '  alarmists 
and  panic-mongers ' : 

An  army  of  the  line  of  750,000  men  disposable  for  war,  nearly  600,000  garde 
mobile,  instruction  in  all  branches  carried  to  an  extent  hitherto  unheard  of, 
1,200,000  small  arms  made  in  eighteen  months,  fortresses  put  in  preparation,, 
arsenals  filled,  an  immense  materiel  sufficient  for  all  eventualities — all  these  great 
results  obtained  in  two  years. 

These  official  assurances  were  quite  as  satisfactory  as  were  the 
statements  made  by  our  own  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  before  the 
Boer  war. 

Thus  deluded,  public  opinion  in  France  expected  the  existence 
of  an  army  of  1,300,000  men,  with  altogether  10,000  guns  and 
3,500,000  rifles.  These  imposing  figures  on  paper  were  quickly 
reduced  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  Marshal  Le 
Bceuf  told  his  alarmed  colleagues  that  the  men  of  the  line  and  of 
the  garde  mobile  would  together  number  only  from  420,000  to- 
470,000,  instead  of  1,300,000,  while  but  2,050  out  of  10,000 
guns  proved  serviceable,  and  1,000,000  rifles  out  of  3,500,000  were 
modern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  remaining  arms  were  fit  only  to 
ornament  museums  and  messrooms,  being  utterly  antiquated  and 
dating  partly  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  We  are  reminded  of  our 
various  defences  in  crumbling  masonry,  armed  with  short-range 
muzzle-loaders  of  a  venerable  age,  and  of  our  own  huge  military 
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force  on  paper,  as  compared  with  the  effective  strength  of  our  war 
army. 

The  French  Minister  of  War,  Field-Marshal  Le  Boeuf,  went  into 
the  campaign  cle  cceur  leger,'  probably  rather  trusting  to  the 
traditional  French  luck,  and  to  the  proved  dan  of  the  rank  and 
file,  than  confident  of  France's  military  superiority.  Unable  to 
weigh  the  French  and  German  armies  against  each  other,  as  Moltke 
did,  both  being  to  him  unknown  quantities,  he  trusted  to  luck, 
which  had  helped  France  out  of  so  many  scrapes  before,  and  he  was 
determined  to  show  a  bold  and  confident  attitude.  Thus  he  declared 
the  army  to  be  ready  '  jusqu'au  dernier  bouton.' 

While  the  Grerman  armies  went  noiselessly  and  rapidly  into 
their  previously  determined  positions,  fully  equipped  for  war  by  the 
prescience  of  the  General  Staff,  telegrams  like  the  following  arrived 
in  shoals  at  the  French  War  Office,  showing  the  utter  disorganisation 
of  the  French  army : 

Arrived  in  Belfort.  Have  neither  found  my  brigade  nor  my  division.  "What 
shall  I  do  ?  Do  not  know  where  my  regiments  are. — General  Michel,  21st  July. 

In  Metz  no  sugar,  no  coffee,  and  no  rice.  No  brandy.  Little  bacon  and 
biscuits. — Intendant,  20th  July. 

We  received  maps,  which  are  useless.  We  have  not  one  map  of  the  French 
frontier. — Commander  2nd  Corps,  21st  July. 

The  third  corps  leaves  Metz  to-morrow.  I  have  no  hospital  service,  no 
artificers,  no  field  bakeries,  no  army  service  for  fourth  division. — Commander, 
24th  July. 

The  first  corps  has  no  army  service  nor  artificers.  Cannot  move  transport  or 
do  anything. — Commander,  27th  July. 

Continually  troops  arrive  without  cartridges  or  camping  material. — Com- 
mander 4th  Corps,  27th  July. 

Confusion  reigned  supreme  in  the  French  army  and  in  the  War 
Office.  Labouring  frantically  and  with  precipitous  haste,  the  latter 
tried  in  vain  to  make  up  for  years  of  neglect  and  trifling,  and  to 
improvise  an  army  which  official  providence  might  have  created  at 
leisure  at  a  less  critical  moment.  Compare  the  mad  hurry  of  despair 
of  the  French  War  Office,  whose  working  reminds  us  of  that  of  our 
own  War  Office  at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  with  the 
quiet  steady  working  of  the  Grerman  War  Office.  We  read  in  the 
Denkivurdigkeiten  of  the  then  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  Count 
Roon : 

Roon  has  frequently  said  that  the  two  weeks  following  the  memorable  night 
of  the  mobilisation  have  perhaps  been  the  idlest  and  the  freest  from  care  during 
his  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mobilisation  machine  worked  with  such 
exemplary  exactitude,  and  so  completely  without  friction,  that  Roon  and  the 
War  Office  had  not  to  reply  to  one  inquiry  of  the  commanding  generals  or  of 
other  commanders.  This  was  the  case  though  the  order  for  mobilisation  was 
given  without  any  previous  warning,  and  though  many  commanding  generals  and 
Staff  officers  were  on  their  summer  holiday,  and  a  good  number  of  them  were 
even  abroad. 
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Napoleon  the  Third  was  vaguely  aware  of  the  numerical  inferiority 
of  his  army,  as  compared  with  the  troops  of  Germany.  Consequently 
his  idea  had  been  to  act  with  the  lightning  rapidity  and  energy  of 
his  great  ancestor,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  South  of  Germany 
before  Germany  was  ready,  carry  the  Southern  States  with  him, 
whether  they  offered  resistance  or  not,  and  then  march  against 
Prussia,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  South  German  contin- 
gents. The  plan  was  well  conceived,  and  might  have  succeeded  if 
Napoleon  the  Third  had  calculated,  not  guessed,  how  long  it  would 
take  France  and  Germany  to  mobilise  their  respective  armies,  and  if 
he  had  prepared  everything  in  peace  time  for  such  a  rapid  stroke  in 
the  complete  manner  of  the  Prussian  Generalstab.  But  in  view  of 
the  preparedness  of  Prussia,  and  of  France's  unpreparedness,  this 
plan  of  campaign  was  simply  childlike.  The  Prussian  Generalstab 
knew  better  than  Napoleon  the  Third  what  France  was  able  to  do. 
In  Moltke's  Memoir  of  1868  we  find  the  time  necessary  for  the 
mobilisation  of  the  French  army  correctly  given.  While  France 
wanted  three  weeks  to  complete  the  mobilisation  of  her  army, 
Germany  took  only  eleven  days.  Consequently  Napoleon's  brilliant 
plan  of  campaign,  which  looked  as  fine  on  paper  as  did  his  army,  was 
bound  to  miscarry. 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment  at  the  slow  progress  of  the 
mobilisation,  Napoleon  the  Third  and  his  advisers  were  full  of  confi- 
dence that  they  would  invade  Germany,  and  they  refused  even  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  defensive  war.  In  a  proclamation  to  the 
army,  dated  the  28th  of  July,  Napoleon  the  Third  said :  '  The 
beginning  of  the  war  will  be  long  and  fatiguing,  for  it  will  take  place 
in  a  country  full  of  natural  obstacles  and  fortresses  .  .  .  but  which- 
ever route  we  may  choose  outside  our  frontiers,  everywhere  we  shall 
find  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  our  fathers.'  In  fact,  the  French 
generals  so  fully  expected  to  fight  { outside  our  frontiers '  that  only 
maps  of  Germany,  not  of  France,  were  provided,  and  consequently 
French  regiments  and  divisions  lost  themselves  in  their  own  country, 
exactly  as  British  regiments  wandered  about  Natal  with  useless  maps 
of  the  Transvaal  in  their  possession. 

However,  Napoleon  took  the  '  unavoidable '  muddle  philosophically, 
as  something  constitutionally  and  irremediably  inherent  in  the  French 
military  organisation.  His  humorous  description  of  the  French  war 
organisation,  which  he  gave  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  might  aptly 
be  applied  to  our  own  : 

Our  war  organisation  is  like  a  complicated  machine,  of  which  all  working 
parts  are  skilfully  separated,  and  are  kept  stored  at  various  workshops.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  put  it  in  motion,  the  work  of  getting  it  ready  is  slow  and 
troublesome,  for  all  the  single  wheels  and  cranks  have  to  be  found  and  connected. 
In  fact,  the  whole  machine  has  to  be  put  together,  from  the  simple  nut  to  the 
most  complicated  part. 
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However,  the  playful  humour  and  the  over- confidence  born  of 
ignorance  gave  way  to  different  sentiments  when  the  well-schooled 
and  perfectly  equipped  German  army  corps,  which  had  fallen  into  their 
places  with  the  mathematical  precision  of  a  well-timed  clockwork, 
crossed  the  frontier  in  overwhelming  numbers  long  before  the  French 
were  ready  for  their  contemplated  dash  into  the  South  of  Germany. 

We  find  in  the  strange  delusions  of  the  French  generals  before 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  parallel  to  the  equally  strange 
assumption  of  our  own  War  Office  that  the  Boers  would  not  cross  the 
frontier,  that  50,000  men  would  suffice  for  the  campaign,  and  that 
the  South  African  war  would  be  a  war  of  invasion  on  our  part,  not  of 
defence.  In  our  case  the  officers  in  command  of  the  corps,  divisions, 
&c.,  and  their  staff,  had  only  been  appointed  for  the  occasion  of  the 
African  War.  They  were  new  to  their  duties,  they  were  frequently 
inexperienced,  had  not  worked  together,  and  consequently  did  not 
easily  pull  together.  Similarly,  the  commanders  of  the  eight  French 
army  corps,  which  had  been  formed,  were  all  new  to  their  commands. 
Many  generals  had  not  been  in  command  before,  and  few  of  them 
had  had  any  experience  of  commanding  a  mixed  force.  Confusion 
reigned  supreme  among  the  officers. 

The  numerical  inferiority  of  the  French,  due  partly  to  the 
miscalculations  of  the  French  War  Office  and  its  improvidence,  and 
partly  to  its  policy  of  wilful  deception,  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  On  this  point  Napoleon  the  Third  gives  in  his  i  CEuvres 
Posthumes'  a  most  painful  revelation.  He  says  : 

The  troops  we  might  have  to  face  would  be  either  330,000  men  of  Prussia 
alone,  without  the  Southern  States,  or  420,000  men  of  united  Germany,  against 
which  we  were  able  to  oppose  400,000  men,  if  the  calculations  of  the  Minister 
of  War  were  correct,  and  if  there  had  been  sufficient  time  to  get  them  together. 

Thus,  although  according  to  official  data  the  number  of  fighting  men  was 
588,000,  there  were  reckoned  only  385,000  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  as  if  a  yery  large  allowance  had  been  made  for  unfavourable 
eventualities,  What  a  bitter  deception  the  chief  of  this  army  must  have  ex- 
perienced when,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  eight  army  corps  sent  to  the 
frontier  did  not  furnish  more  than  about  220,000  men  ! 

This  inconceivable  difference  between  the  number  of  men  present  under  the 
colours  and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  there  is  the  most  striking  and 
deplorable  example  of  the  vicious  character  of  our  military  organisation.  .  .  . 
The  transition  from  a  peace  establishment  to  a  war  establishment  was  far  more 
j  retracted  than  was  expected,  and  this  was  the  chief  cause  of  our  reverses. 

Instead  of  having  in  line,  as  might  have  been  expected,  385,000  men  to 
oppose  the  430,000  of  Northern  Germany  combined  with  the  Southern  States, 
the  army,  when  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Metz  on  the  25th  July,  amounted  only 
to  220,000  men,  and,  moreover,  not  only  were  the  effectives  not  up  to  their  full 
c  Dmplement,  but  many  indispensable  accessories  were  wanting. 

The  terrible  defeats  of  France  were  the  natural  and  logical  con- 
sequence of  her  going  lightly  to  war  with  an  army  which  was  chiefly 
for  show  on  parade,  and  which  was  only  able  to  win  easy  victories 
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over  inferior  races.  It  was  a  Court  and  Society  army,  in  which  the 
best  men  of  the  nation  found  no  place.  It  was  neglected  by  the 
people,  and  ruled  by  Society  men,  not  according  to  common  sense, 
but  according  to  tradition,  and  was  managed  by  a  bureaucracy 
devoid  of  foresight,  prudence,  and  common  sense,  but  endowed  with 
determined  meanness,  narrow-mindedness,  and  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  its  own  importance,  being  at  the  same  time  stupid,  pettish,  and 
tyrannical.  In  our  own  army  and  War  Office  not  dissimilar 
characteristics  may  present  themselves  to  an  intelligent  observer. 

While  the  Germans  had  an  overwhelming  number  of  excellent 
guns,  the  French  guns  were  not  only  largely  outnumbered  by  the 
German  guns  during  the  war,  but  they  had  also  a  much  inferior 
range,  and  their  time  fuse  acted  only  at  the  insufficient  distance  of 
2,500  metres.  Similiar  defects  were  also  evident  in  the  British 
artillery  during  the  African  war,  where  it  was  outclassed  by  the  guns 
of  the  Boers. 

Soon  after  the  first  encounters  the  utter  insufficiency  of  guns, 
rifles,  powder,  shells,  cartridges,  horses,  wagons,  saddles,  forage, 
ambulances,  and  of  everything  required  in  war  became  as  painfully 
apparent  in  France  as  it  became  to  us  in  our  own  late  war,  and  with 
lavish  expenditure  war  material  was  hastily  bought  abroad.  Being 
hastily  manufactured,  these  foreign  supplies  proved  largely  unsuit- 
able, exactly  as  they  did  in  our  own  case. 

When  the  war  was  over  committees  of  the  National  Assembly 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army.  General 
Ducrot  declared : 

The  disasters  are  not  attributable  to  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Le  Boeuf,  but 
to  his  directors  and  his  departmental  officers—in  fact,  to  a  defective  organisation, 
to  an  indescribable  want  of  prudence,  absolute  stupidity,  and  foolish  pigheaded- 
ness  of  the  War  Office.  For  five  years  I  have  been  incessantly  warning  the 
Government,  but  without  avail. 

The  Due  d'Audiffret  Pasquier  said  : 

The  system  was  bad,  and  did  not  define  individual  responsibilities.  It  was 
impossible  that  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  and  these  other  officers,  who  had  grown  old  in 
the  service,  should  wilfully  deceive  the  country.  The  evil  was  in  the  institu- 
tions, the  illogical  organisation,  the  ill-defined  and  misplaced  responsibilities. 

Among  the  causes  of  defeat  were  the  improper  distribution  of  the  contin- 
gents and  their  want  of  instruction,  the  slowness  of  the  reserve  in  joining  the 
corps,  the  extemporaneous  formation  of  corps  tfarmee  in  time  of  war ;  the  system 
which  took  a  divisional  officer  at  Lille,  a  brigadier  at  Perpignan,  and  an  intendant 
in  Algeria,  placed  these  officers,  called  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  in 
common  combined  action,  without  any  indication  of  their  characters,  their 
reciprocal  aptitude,  and  without  a  chance  of  duties  performed  in  conjunction 
having  given  them  that  confidence  in  each  other  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  share  their  common  responsibilities ;  and  this  when,  in  a  few  days,  they 
must  be  in  front  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  French  had  only  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  war  of 
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invasion,  and  had  not  considered  the  possibility  of  a  war  of 
defence,  the  frontier  fortresses  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  were 
unready,  being  insufficiently  armed  and  insufficiently  stocked  with 
war  material  and  provisions.  Nevertheless  they  held  out  bravely, 
owing  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  individuals.  Similarly  our  War  Office 
nnd  the  Commander  on  the  spot  had  not  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  a  war  of  defence  in  South  Africa,  and  had  not  prepared  defensive 
positions.  Hence  the  precipitate  retreat  from  Glencoe  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  accumulated  stores  ;  hence  the  neglect  to  destroy  the 
tunnel  of  Laing's  Nek  and  the  bridges  of  North  Natal;  hence  the 
useless  retention  of  the  cavalry  division  in  Ladysmith  when  it  might 
have  been  most  valuable  to  the  relieving  force ;  and  hence  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  of  position,  with  which  our 
neld  fortifications  would  have  become  formidable  fortresses  to  the 
3oers. 

If  we  survey  the  history  of  the  collapse  of  the  French  army  in 
^870,  and  the  various  authoritative  opinions  cited,  and  try  to  deduce 
i  herefrom  the  principal  causes  of  the  success  of  the  German  army,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  highly  organised  foresight,  fore-study, 
and  fore-calculation,  represented  by  the  Prussian  Generalstab,  led 
the  Germans  to  victory,  and  that  the  absence  of  these  qualities 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  French. 

The  Prussian  Generalstab  did  not  only  directly  prepare  for  war 
in  the  manner  already  described,  but  it  also  prepared  indirectly  for 
war  by  studying  strategy  and  the  innovations  introduced  into  the 
1  actics  of  other  nations,  studying  new  arms  and  equipments,  investi- 
gating everything  and  adopting  what  was  useful,  educating  officers 
:n  regular  courses  under  Moltke's  personal  supervision,  surveying  the 
Country,  &c.  In  short,  the  Generalstab  served  as  the  intellectual 
< Centre  of  the  army,  as  the  clearing  house  of  most  valuable  informa- 
rion.  It  was  the  highest  supervising,  inspecting,  inventing,  and 
organising  authority.  It  was  an  organism  which  enabled  Moltke  to 
"iold  all  the  threads  of  the  army  in  his  hand,  and  make  it  obey  the 
slightest  pressure  like  a  well-trained  horse. 

Euled  by  the  Generalstab,  the  German  army  was  no  longer  a 
Clumsy  and  soulless  military  machine  as  it  was  in  1806,  but  became 
i  living,  sensitive,  and  intelligent  organism,  which  acted  like  one 
nan,  and  to  perpetuate  his  work  Moltke  implanted  firmly  his  spirit 
)f  thoroughness  and  his  strategical  ideas  into  the  Generalstab,  being 
ts  chief  during  thirty-one  years.  Thus  Moltke  has  not  only  served 
as  an  example  to  his  officers,  and  has  created  a  school,  not  of 
mitators,  but  of  independent  military  thinkers  in  Germany,  but  his 
principles  of  minute  comprehensive  inquiry  and  of  careful  foresight 
iiave  also  been  applied  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  have  made 
Germany  surprisingly  successful  in  the  more  peaceful  arts. 

It  appears  that  to  a  modern  army  an  effective  Generalstab  like 
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that  of  Moltke  is  as  indispensable  for  modern  warfare  as  is  smokeless 
powder  or  the  repeating  rifle.  What  the  laboratory  is  to  a  chemical 
factory  that  is  the  Generalstab  to  the  modern  army,  and  its  place 
can  as  little  be  taken  by  the  ablest  commanding  general  as  the 
analytical  chemist,  with  his  assistants,  can  be  replaced  by  a  practical 
manufacturer,  who  goes  by  rule  of  thumb  and  his  grandfather's 
prescriptions,  and  disdains  new-fashioned  inventions. 

The  startling  success  of  Germany  in  1870  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  certain  German  institutions  in  our  army,  but  unfortunately  the 
spirit  of  the  German  army  has  not  been  adopted.  Among  others,  a 
General  Staff  has  been  created,  but  while  the  German  General  Staff 
is  of  supreme  weight  and  importance,  employing  over  400  officers 
and  spending  altogether  some  270,000£.  per  year,  or  twice  as  much  as 
is  spent  on  the  Prussian  War  Office,  the  Intelligence  and  Mobilisation 
Division  at  the  War  Office  is  a  shabby  hole-and-corner  institution, 
which  employed  recently  seventeen  officers  at  a  cost  of  11,000^. 
The  disproportion  between  the  British  and  the  German  institutions 
becomes  particularly  startling  when  we  remember  how  restricted  the 
confines  of  Germany  are,  and  how  few  the  possible  points  of  attack, 
if  compared  with  the  huge  British  Empire,  its  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities, and  its  countless  possible  fields  of  action.  While  over  400 
officers  are  thought  necessary  to  serve  a  homogeneous  sedentary 
army  in  one  country,  seventeen  officers  are  thought  sufficient  to 
attend  to  the  complex  problems  of  a  world  Empire  which  extends  over 
five  continents,  and  to  an  army  whose  contingents  are  strewn  all  over 
the  globe. 

Our  General  Staff  really  smacks  of  Savoy  Opera.  The  seventeen 
officers  composing  it  are  gravely  subdivided.  Two  officers  are  to 
look  after  the  colonial  section,  two  after  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal — and  all  America,  &c.  The  task  allotted  to  each  officer  is 
simply  ludicrous,  and  their  position  is  even  more  grotesque  than 
that  of  a  former  Chinese  ambassador  who  was  appointed  to  the 
Courts  of  Spain  and  Kussia,  and  to  the  United  States.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  affairs  the  British  Intelligence  Office  is 
reduced  to  the  ignominious  position  of  a  secondhand  information 
bureau,  for  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  these  few  men  unaided  to 
get  information  themselves,  or  to  accomplish  anything  really  useful. 

That  the  British  General  Staff  is  only  meant  to  be  a  make- 
believe,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  use  of  a  general  staff  has  not  been 
grasped  by  our  politicians  thirty-two  years  after  the  Franco-German 
war,  can  be  seen  from  its  subordinate  position  at  the  War  Office. 
While  the  Prussian  Generalstab  represents  the  highest  intelligence 
in  the  army,  and  while  its  chief  is  the  greatest  military  genius,  as 
Moltke  was,  who  does  not  waste  his  time  in  administrative  routine 
work,  but  is  free  to  use  his  talents  to  rule  and  improve  the 
army  through  the  Generalstab,  and  to  prepare  everything  for  every 
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possible  war,  the  chief  of  the  British  General  Staff  is  a  subordinate 
officer  of  unknown  military  capacity,  and  the  Commander-in- Chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  consequently  consider  the  second- 
hand information  which  that  shabby  office  can  supply  hardly  worth 
looking  at. 

Because  we  have  had  commanders  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  Lord  Koberts,  or  Lord  Kitchener,  who  have  helped  the  country 
with  their  brilliant  successes  out  of  military  scrapes,  and  have  made 
up  for  the  brainlessness  of  our  army  by  their  own  great  capacity,  we 
evidently  believe  more  in  a  commander  of  genius  than  in  a  good 
system,  forgetting  that  a  commander  of  genius  and  a  good  system  is 
a  far  more  valuable  possession  to  the  nation  than  the  same  com- 
mander without  a  good  system.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  coincidence  of  an  inferior  commander  and  a  bad  svstem 
would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  Empire  in  case  of  war,  while  a  good 
system,  like  that  of  the  Prussian  army  with  its  Generalstab,  will 
single  out  able  commanders  and  is  devised  to  constantly  regenerate 
the  army. 

In  former  centuries,  when  armies  were  small,  armaments  simple, 
and  the  problems  of  war  few  and  of  easy  solution,  a  good  general  was 
able,  with  the  help  of  some  assistants,  to  create  his  army,  to  administer 
it  in  peace,  educate  it,  prepare  it  for  war,  and  lead  it  in  battle,  as 
did  Frederick  the  Great.  The  British  army  organisation  has  been 
handed  down  from  former  centuries  when  it  was  adequate,  and  ifc 
has  unfortunately  not  been  sufficiently  adapted  to  modern  require- 
ments. Hence  our  discomfitures  in  South  Africa. 

The  highly  complicated  machinery  of  civilisation,  the  rapidity  of 
progress,  and  the  manifold  inventions  influencing  war  have  caused 
rapid  changes  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  made  the  preparation  for 
war  a  most  important  and  most  complicated  duty.  Consequently, 
we  require  now  for  the  conduct  of  war  and  for  the  organisation  of  an 
army  what  we  require  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  very  large 
business — a  chief  unhampered  by  routine  work  who  can  devote  all 
his  time  to  improving  the  service,  intelligent  division  of  labour,  the 
service  of  highly  trained  specialists,  wise  decentralisation,  free  com- 
petition among  officers,  free  play  to  individual  initiative  coupled 
with  absolute  responsibility,  a  clearing  house  of  information,  the 
best  appliances  and  arms,  and,  before  all,  the  application  of  science  to 
warfare  by  an  organised  thinking  department. 

Our  overworked  Commanders-in-Chief  cannot  possibly,  in  addition 
to  their  extremely  arduous  routine  work,  with  which  they  are 
unnecessarily  burdened,  attend  to  the  manifold  scientific  functions 
which  in  Germany  are  entrusted  to  the  Generalstab,  with  its  four 
hundred  officers.  Therefore,  unless  a  special  department  on  the 
lines  of  the  Prussian  Generalstab  is  created,  with  the  ablest  soldier 
of  the  nation  at  its  head,  the  important  duties  of  preparing  for  war 
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in  the  most  minute  way,  .of  educating  officers  to  the  highest 
commands,  not  by  Staff  College  theorists,  but  by  a  Eoberts  or  a 
Kitchener,  will  remain  neglected,  and  the  important  duty  of 
reforming  and  regenerating  the  army  will  remain  unfulfilled.  The 
British  army  will  remain  brainless,  and  the  nation  will  in  the  next 
war  experience  disappointments  similar  to,  if  not  worse  than,  those  it 
has  experienced  during  the  late  South  African  campaign. 

Instead  of  wasting  precious  time  with  Eojal  Commissions 
composed  of  well-meaning  gentlemen  innocent  of  war,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  Government  should  direct  a  small  Commission 
of  our  most  capable  officers  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army, 
and  act  upon  its  recommendations  without  delay.  Among  them 
will  no  doubt  be  found  first  and  foremost  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
institution  on  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  Generalstab.  Let  the 
Government  create  the  brain  of  the  army ;  all  the  rest  will  quickly 
be  evolved  by  the  working  of  that  brain. 

If  the  Government  is  serious  about  the  reform  of  the  army,  all 
will  be  well.  If  it  juggles  with  army  reforms  and  with  the  safety  of 
the  Empire,  the  Opposition  must  make  the  reform  of  the  army  its 
cause  and  its  cry,  and  it  will  have  the  country  with  it.  It  should 
do  so  all  the  more  as  defects  similar  to  those  which  through  the 
disasters  in  Africa  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  army  are  known 
to  exist  also  in  the  navy,  whose  thinking  department  is  equally 
ludicrously  undermanned,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  fifteen  gentlemen. 

0.  ELTZBACHER. 
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IN  DANISH  AND  RUSSIAN  OLD-AGE 

HOMES 


WERE  I  a  worn-out  worker,  dependent  for  my  daily  bread  on  the 
charity  of  my  fellows,  I  should  certainly  wish  to  change  my  natio- 
nality, and  to  become,  without  a  moment's  delay,  either  a  Dane,  an 
Austrian,  or  a  Russian.  For  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  these  three 
best  understand  how  to  deal  with  the  old  and  destitute,  how  to 
secure  peace  and  comfort  in  their  latter  days  for  the  folk  who  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  race.  In  England  a  visit  to  any  of  the  abodes 
where  the  aged  poor  are  housed  is,  as  a  rule,  more  depressing  than  a 
visit  to  a  prison :  at  every  turn  one  sees  a  troubled,  discontented  face, 
or  hears  a  voice  that  tells  of  hopeless  misery.  In  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the  homes  reserved  for  the  old  people 
are  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  of  resorts  ;  after  an  hour  spent  there,  it 
is  the  outside  world  "that  seems  gloomy  and  careworn.  The 
heartiest  burst  of  laughter  I  ever  heard  in  St.  Petersburg,  I  heard  in 
an  old-age  home  ;  while  in  Vienna  working  men  and  women  betake 
themselves  instinctively  for  consolation,  when  things  go  wrong  with 
them,  to  the  Versorgungshaus  garden.  As  for  Copenhagen 

Some  little  time  ago  a  distinguished  Englishman  excited  great 
amusement  in  Copenhagen  by  solemnly  announcing,  after  a  visit  to 
an  old-age  home,  that  England  could  not  possibly  afford  to  provide 
for  her  worn-out  workers  as  Denmark  provides  for  hers.  He  had 
noted  the  many  little  comforts  with  which  the  inmates  are  surrounded ; 
had  noted  how  well  they  fare  in  all  respects,  how  contentedly  and 
happily  they  live ;  and  he  had  therefore  taken  it  for  granted  that 
such  places  must  be  expensive  luxuries.  Were  he  to  give  a  little 
n  ore  attention  to  the  subject,  however,  he  would  find — and  the  fact, 
1(  t  us  hope,  would  set  him  a-thinking — that  although  the  cost  of 
living  is  as  high  in  Copenhagen  as  in  London,  the  average  cost  per 
hsad  in  Danish  old-age  homes  is  considerably  lower  than  in  English 
\\orkhouses.  But  then  Denmark  obtains  good  value  for  every  penny 
she  spends  on  her  poor,  whereas  England — there  are  English  work- 
houses where  the  officials  cost  more  than  the  paupers. 

Although  I  was  never  yet  in  an  old-age  home,  whether  Danish, 
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Austrian,  or  Kussian,  where  life  was  not  well  worth  living,  among 
old-age  homes  as  among  all  things  else  there  are  better  and  worse ; 
and  the  very  best  are  certainly  the  Danish.  No  other  country, 
indeed,  deals  at  once  so  kindly  and  so  wisely  with  her  aged  poor  as 
Denmark  ;  there  is  no  clubbing  together  of  the  old  people  there,  no 
herding  of  the  worthy  with  the  worthless.  On  the  contrary,  infinite 
trouble  is  taken  to  sift  them  and  sort  them,  so  that  the  precise 
treatment  he — or  she — merits  may  be  secured  for  each  one  of  them. 
In  Denmark  no  respectable  old  man  or  woman  need  ever  become  a 
pauper ;  no  respectable  old  man  or  woman  ever  crosses  the  threshold 
of  a  workhouse.  Should  a  man — or  a  woman — who  has  completed 
his  sixtieth  year,  find  himself  without  the  wherewithal  on  which  to 
live,  he  applies  to  the  local  authorities  not  for  pauper  relief,  but  for 
old-age  relief;  and  this,  by  the  law  of  1891,  they  are  bound  to  grant 
him,  providing  he  can  prove  not  only  that  his  destitution  is  owing  to 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  that  he  has  led  a  decent  life,  has  worked 
hard  and  been  thrifty ;  and  that,  during  the  ten  previous  years,  he 
has  neither  received  a  single  penny  as  poor-relief,  nor  been  guilty  of 
vagrancy,  nor  of  begging.  The  old  people  who  fulfil  these  conditions 
are  placed  in  a  class  apart  from  ordinary  paupers,  in  the  privileged 
class  :  they  are  the  veterans  of  industry,  and  the  position  they  hold 
among  their  fellows  is  much  the  same  as  that  held  by  invalided 
soldiers.  Although  they  are  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  they  are  neither  regarded  nor  treated  in  any  way  as 
paupers.  In  Denmark  the  word  '  pauper '  is  never  applied  to  anyone 
above  sixty,  unless  it  be  a  case  of  Tekel.  Infinite  trouble  is  taken, 
indeed,  to  keep  the  members  of  the  privileged  class  free  from  every- 
thing that  smacks  of  pauperism  ;  local  authorities  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  house  them  under  the  same  roof  as  paupers,  or  to  allow 
pauper  officials  to  interfere  with  them.  The  old  men  retain  their 
votes,  all  their  other  rights  as  citizens  too ;  and  this  in  itself  raises 
an  insuperable  bar  between  them  and  paupers ;  for  paupers  in 
Denmark  have  no  civic  rights  worth  mentioning — not  even  the 
right  to  get  married.  Members  of  the  privileged  class  who 
have  relatives  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  them,  or  who  are 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  each  provided  with  a 
small  annuity,  and  the  rest  are  lodged  in  old-age  homes. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  doors  of  the  Danish  old-age  homes  are 
closed  inexorably  against  all  excepting  those  who  have  led  decent 
honest  lives,  gives  to  the  inmates  of  these  places  a  certain  standing 
in  the  world,  which  is  to  them  an  unfailing  source  of  gratification — 
gratification,  let  it  be  noted,  that  costs  not  a  single  penny.  Far 
from  any  discredit  being  attached  to  living  in  an  old-age  home,  it  is 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  be  there,  as  a  proof  of  established  re- 
spectability and  general  worthiness.  And  all  that  this  means  to  the 
honest  poor,  only  the  poor  themselves  know.  I  once  found  a  worthy  old 
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couple  within  hailing  distance  of  starvation.     They  had  been  living  for 
months  as  the  veriest  sparrows  because  they  could  not  face,  they  said, 
the  disgrace  of  going  to  the  workhouse.     In  these  Danish  homes  it 
is  delightful  to  see  how  the  inmates,  especially  the  old  women,  plume 
themselves  on  being  there ;  there  is  something  quite  touching  in 
the  dignified,  self-important  airs  they  give  themselves  on  the  strength 
of  being  recognised  members  of  the  aged  poor  class.     Evidently  they 
look  on  mere  paupers  much  as  Prussian  Junkers  look  on  the  rest  of 
humanity — as  persons  between  whom  and  themselves  there  lies  a 
deep  gulf.     I  hardly  ever  passed  an  hour  among  them  but  some  old 
man  or  woman  inquired  anxiously  whether  I  was  quite  sure  I  under- 
stood that  paupers  were  never  admitted  into  old-age  homes.     What 
they  were  given  to  eat,  or  wherewithal  they  were  clothed,  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  but  little  account  in  their  eyes  compared  with  being 
free  from  association  with  the  degraded.     There  is  nothing  these  old 
people  love  quite  so  much  as  their  afternoon  cups  of  coffee  ;  none  the 
less  had  they  to  choose  between  going  without  their  coffee  or  sitting 
side  by  side  while  they  drank  it  with  those  pariahs,  the  paupers,  in 
every  old-age  home  in  Denmark  there  would  speedily  be  one  meal 
less  a  day — this  is  a  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

'  Yes,  I  am  real  glad  and  thankful  to  be  here,'  an  inmate  of  a 
country  old-age  home  once  informed  me.  '  I  have  a  better  bed  to  lie 
on  than  I  ever  had  in  ray  life  before,  and  I  am  just  as  comfortable  as 
I  can  be.  But,'  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  added,  with 
an  odd  little  flush  on  her  honest  weather-beaten  face,  '  I  don't  think 
I  could  ever  have  made  up  my  mind  to  come  had  that  lot  been  here/ 
She  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  Fattiggaard,  the  place  where  the  dis- 
reputable poor,  ex-loafers  and  drunkards,  are  housed  in  their  old  age. 
Her  remark  was  greeted  with  a  little  murmur  of  sympathy  by  the 
other  old  women  in  the  room,  who  all  agreed  that  the  home  would 
be  spoilt  completely  if  they  must  share  it  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions. 

Not  only  are  these  institutions  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
respectable  poor,  but  the  respectable  poor  are  taught  to  look  on 
:hem  as  their  own  special  property,  as  the  place  where  they  have  a 
right  to  be — their  home  in  fact.  This,  too,  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
gratification  to  the  old  people,  and  this,  too,  costs  not  a  single  penny. 
Whoever  crosses  the  threshold  of  an  old-age  home,  even  though  it 
)e  the  Borgmester  himself,  goes  there  as  the  guest  of  the  inmates, 
and  must  knock  at  the  door  of  each  room  and  wait  for  permission 
before  he  enters.  Then,  when  he  does  enter,  what  a  flutter  of 
delight  there  is  ;  what  a  bowing  and  curtseying  and  handshaking  ; 
for  they  dearly  love  to  play  the  host,  and  regard  the  entertaining  of 
strangers  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  life. 
Among  these  old  Danes  there  is  no  trace  of  that  dull  hopelessness, 
that  '  just  waiting '  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  London 
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poor  in  their  old  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  always  found  them,  when  I 
paid  them  a  visit,  alert,  eager  for  news,  and  on  enjoyment  bent.  Feeble 
though  they  be  many  of  them,  the  old  men  were  evidently  keenly 
interested  in  politics  ;  they  have  votes,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  fact.  Their  faces  glow  with  delight  as 
they  tell  how  the  rival  parties  keep  them  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers, and  send  carriages  to  take  them  to  the  voting-booth  when 
the  election  day  comes  round.  They  were  staunch  Democrats  for 
the  most  part — at  ministerial  doings  they  were  never  weary  of 
cavilling — none  the  less  they  were  all  fervently  loyal,  I  noticed, 
devoted  to  their  King,  '  the  very  best  King  in  the  whole  world,'  as 
one  of  them  assured  me,  'although  he  does  make  mistakes  some- 
times.' Nor  was  it  only  in  politics  they  were  interested ;  they  seemed 
quite  in  touch  with  all  that  was  going  on  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  in  England,  '  the  country  where  all  the  money  comes 
from ; '  the  country,  too,  as  they  never  failed  to  tell  me,  '  where  our 
own  Princess  is  going  to  be  Queen  one  day.' 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  lines  on  which  these 
homes  are  worked  than  the  fashion  in  which  the  inmates  and  their 
official  caretakers  mutually  demean  themselves.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  lofty  dignity  with  which  a  poor  bed-ridden  old  dame 
informed  me,  one  day,  that  her  servant  of  course  came  at  once  when 
she  rang !  And  the  officials  attached  to  the  homes  are  not  only 
in  theory,  but  in  reality,  the  servants  of  the  inmates.  In  one  of  our 
model  London  workhouses  several  hundred  decrepit  old  men  and 
women  are  forced  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  same 
time  as  the  young  and  strong;  and  this  simply  for  the  sake  of 
saving  the  officials  the  trouble  of  making  two  breakfasts !  In 
Copenhagen  short  work  would  be  made  of  any  master  or  matron 
who  ventured  even  to  suggest  such  an  arrangement.  There  the 
officials  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  it  is  their  business  in  life 
to  make  their  charges  comfortable  and  happy;  that  they  are  in 
the  home,  in  fact,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cook  for  them,  tend 
them,  nurse  them  when  they  are  ill,  and  give  them  a  helping  hand 
generally.  They  must  watch  over  them  of  course  and  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way ;  but  they  have  express  orders  to  interfere  with 
them  as  little  as  possible.  For  Denmark  holds,  and  very  sensibly, 
that  as  these  old  people  are  all  worthy  old  people  ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  placed  under  authority,  worried,  and  thwarted. 
They  go  to  bed  when  they  like  and  get  up  when  they  like — within 
certain  limits,  of  course — they  go  for  walks,  too,  and  pay  visits  to 
their  friends  just  when  the  fancy  seizes  them.  They  lead  their  own 
lives,  in  fact,  and  go  their  own  way ;  and,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves  properly,  and  conform  to  the  few  simple  rules  in  force 
for  the  general  good,  no  one  ever  dreams  of  interfering  with  them. 
Should  they  abuse  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  however;  should  they 
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wax  quarrelsome  and  thus  prove  an  annoyance  to  their  fellow-in- 
mates; should  they  spend  their  pocket-money  (for  they  have 
pocket-money,  fourpence  a  week)  on  beer  and  cause  public  scandal  ; 
or  should  they  in  any  way  conduct  themselves  in  an  unseemly 
fashion — things  are  changed.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  master 
or  matron  must  of  course  intervene;  and,  if  remonstrances  prove 
unavailing,  must  appeal  to  the  inspector  who  represents  the  local 
authorities.  Then  the  offenders  speedily  find  themselves  bereft  of 
their  pocket-money  and  forced  to  take  their  walks  within  the  garden 
walls — every  home  has  a  garden.  They  may  even,  unless  they  at 
once  change  their  ways,  be  driven  forth  from  the  home  altogether, 
and  sent  to  live  with  the  paupers. 

The  model  old-age  home  for  all  Denmark  is  the  new  home  in 
Copenhagen,  which  was  built  and  organised  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Jacobi,  who,  as  chief  of  the  Poor  Department,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  Europe  to  make  the  world  understand  that 
all  schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  respectable  poor  are 
foredoomed,  unless  based  on  classification.  It  is  sheer  waste  of 
time,  he  declares — and  no  one  can  speak  with  more  authority  on 
the  subject — trying  to  make  decent  old  folk  comfortable,  if  you  shut 
them  up  with  folk  who  are  not  decent.  The  new  home  is  a  fine 
building,  standing  in  a  large,  beautiful  garden,  and  with  another 
garden  lying  just  beyond.  All  the  rooms  are  bright  and  cheerful- 
looking,  well  warmed  in  winter,  and  well  supplied  with  fresh  air 
in  summer ;  they  are  prettily  furnished,  too,  although  as  simply  and 
inexpensively  as  possible.  The  inmates — there  are  some  four  hun- 
dred of  them — are  allowed  to  take  with  them  when  they  go  any  of 
their  own  little  belongings  to  which  they  are  specially  attached ; 
and  these  things  give  to  the  place  a  pleasant  touch  of  homeliness 
which  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  live  there. 
The  old  men  are  on  one  side  of  the  building ;  the  old  women  on 
the  other ;  while  the  married  couples  have  special  quarters  of  their 
own.  There  are  no  dormitories  in  any  of  the  Danish  homes;  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Danish  as  of  the  English  poor,  dormitories  are  the 
very  abomination  of  abominations.  In  this  special  home  all  the 
inmates  sleep  in  bedrooms — two  of  them  in  some  rooms,  three, 
five,  or  six  in  others.  These  are  their  own  private  apartments,  the 
smoking-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  being  of  course  common  property. 

In  all  the  Danish  old-age  homes  the  food  is  excellent ;  but  in  the 
Copenhagen  home  it  is  better  even  than  elsewhere,  as  the  cooking  of 
it  is  watched  over  by  an  expert,  the  former  chef  of  a  great  restaurant, 
who  takes  immense  pride  in  the  dainty  dishes  he  serves  up  for  the 
city's  old  pensioners.  Were  he  to  see  the  hunches  of  hard  beef  that 
in  English  workhouses  are  placed  before  toothless  old  men  and 
women,  he  would  be  horrified  at  our  extravagance  as  well  as  at  our 
inhumanity.  The  lucky  old  folk  for  whom  he  caters  have  every  day 
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dinners  that  they  can  eat  in  comfort,  teeth  or  no  teeth,  dinners  made 
up  of  stews  and  broths  and  cunningly  devised  concoctions  of  such 
things  as  sheeps'  heads  and  tripe — all  at  once  cheaper  and  more 
nutritious  than  beef.  The  dishes  are  always  highly  seasoned,  just  as 
the  class  for  whom  they  are  provided  like  them ;  and  they  are  served 
quite  hot.  In  English  workhouses  the  food  is  at  best  lukewarm. 
Then  there  are  sweets  as  well  as  savouries,  not  heavy  suet  puddings, 
but  real  sweets,  soft  and  light,  made  with  milk  and  covered  with  jam 
sometimes.  And  these  dinners  cost  less  than  the  midday  meal  in 
workhouses ;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  miracles  that  may  be 
wrought  by  good  cooking  and  skilful  management.  The  inmates  of 
the  homes  have  their  own  little  stores  of  provisions  and  find  great 
pleasure  therein.  Twice  every  week  a  supply  of  bread,  white,  grey, 
and  brown,  is  dealt  out  to  them,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  butter  and 
cheese ;  and  every  day  they  are  each  given  half  a  bottle  of  beer. 
First  thing  in  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  large  cups  of  hot  milk 
are  brought  round  to  them  in  their  own  rooms.  At  eleven  they 
make  coffee  for  themselves,  unless  they  be  too  feeble,  in  which  case 
it  is  made  for  them ;  at  twelve  they  have  dinner ;  at  three  they 
again  make  coffee  for  themselves ;  and  at  five  they  have  tea  with 
cakes  and  whatever  else  the  cook  may  supply.  And  they  are  as  well 
clothed  as  they  are  fed,  and  as  well  supplied  with  amusement.  A 
military  band  is  told  off  to  play  to  them  in  their  garden,  and  there 
is  a  special  theatre  to  which  they  are  admitted  free.  Little  wonder 
they  sleep  well  o'  nights  and  face  the  world  cheerily  during  the  day. 
Large  towns  must  of  course  have  large  old-age  homes,  and  the 
home  in  Copenhagen  is  certainly  perfect  in  its  way.  Still  in  Denmark 
it  is  not  the  large  homes,  but  the  small  ones,  those  in  country 
districts,  that  are  the  most  attractive  of  all.  There  is  one,  for 
instance,  at  Fredensborg,  only  a  good  stone's  throw  away  from  the 
famous  palace,  that  is  quite  charming.  It  is  a  low  white  building, 
nestling  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  well  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and 
face  to  face  with  the  sun.  A  passer-by  would  take  it  assuredly  for 
an  old  farmhouse,  standing  as  it  does  in  a  beautiful  old-fashioned 
garden,  one  of  the  sort  in  which  hollyhocks  and  lavender  always 
grow.  Under  the  trees  there  is  a  summer-house  where  the  old 
people  have  their  coffee  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  for  there  are  only 
some  sixteen  of  them  and  they  live  together  as  one  family,  although 
they  each  have  a  little  private  room  to  which  they  can  retire  when 
they  wish  for  solitude.  This  home  is  the  joint  property  of  three 
villages,  which  also  own  jointly  a  workhouse  and  a  forced-labour 
house.  Now  that  they  are  compelled  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
respectable  poor  apart  from  the  ordinary  paupers,  neighbouring 
communal  authorities  often  enter  into  some  such  partnership  as  this. 
There  are  communes,  however,  that  prefer  keeping  the  entire 
control  of  their  institutions  in  their  own  hands ;  and  in  these  cases 
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the  arrangement  adopted  is  very  similar  to  that  which  would  now  be 
in  force  in  England  had  Mr.  Hutton's  Cottage  Home  Bill  become 
law.  A  better-class  working  man  and  his  wife  are  installed  in  a 
comfortably  furnished  house,  and  what  respectable  aged  poor  there 
are  homeless  in  the  village  are  sent  to  live  with  them  under  the 
close  surveillance  of  the  communal  authorities.  It  is  on  the 
communal  authorities  that  the  full  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  homes  rests  in  the  country,  just  as  it  is  on  the  munici- 
pality that  it  rests  in  towns.  The  cost  of  the  homes  is  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  commune,  or  the  municipality,  as  the 
case  may  be,  one  half  of  it  being  defrayed  out  of  the  yield  of  the 
beer  tax  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  local  rates. 

I  have  visited  old-age  homes  in  all  parts  of  Denmark,  in  large 
towns,  in  small  towns,  and  in  country  districts  ;  and  in  every  home 
where  I  have  ever  been  I  have  found  the  inmates  well  content,  nay 
thankful  to  be  there.  In  the  homes,  too,  that  I  know  in  Austria  the 
same  state  of  things  prevails,  but  with  them  I  must  not  deal,  as 
they  have  already  been  described  in  this  Keview.  These  old 
people  evidently  all  consider  the  life  they  lead  well  worth  living ; 
they  have  their  full  meed  of  its  joys  and  its  sorrows  ;  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  happy,  as  happy  at  least  as  it  lies  in  their  nature  to  be. 
And  that  it  is  thus  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact — no  one  can  go- 
about  among  them  and  doubt  it — that  they  are  treated  not  only 
with  kindness  but  with  sympathy ;  their  feelings  are  considered,  their 
tastes  are  consulted,  and  deference  is  shown  even  to  their  prejudices. 
Denmark,  in  fact,  takes  thought  for  her  worn-out  workers  ;  she  studies 
what  they  like  and  what  they  dislike — lets  them  even  give  free  rein 
to  their  little  foibles,  their  harmless  vanities — and  it  is  by  so  doing, 
not  by  lavishing  on  them  money,  that  she  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  the  happiest  old-age  community  in  the  whole  world.  The 
average  cost  per  head  in  the  Danish  homes  is  only  a  shilling  a  day ; 
in  the  country  it  is  a  little  less ;  in  towns  it  is  sometimes  a  little 
more ;  but  the  difference  is  never  very  great.  In  the  home  at  Fredens- 
borg  it  is  exactly  a  shilling  a  day ;  in  that  at  Copenhagen  one  shilling 
and  fourpence-halfpenny.  In  the  most  comfortless  of  all  the  London 
workhouses  it  is  one  shilling  and  elevenpence.  Thus  our  poor 
miserable  old  paupers  actually  cost  us  considerably  more  than  Den- 
mark's well-cared-for  pensioners  cost  her.  And  all  because  we  do 
not  take  thought  for  them,  but  content  ourselves  with  lavishing  on 
them  money,  money  for  which  we  obtain  in  return  scant  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  Danish  homes  the 
cost  of  administration — officials'  salaries,  rations.  &c. — amounts  to 
only  one- twentieth  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  home  ;  and  that  in  none 
of  them  does  it  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth. 

Between  the  old-age  homes   in   Denmark  and  those  in  Russia 

o 

there  are  fundamental  differences,  of  course ;  for  whereas  in  the  one 
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country  these  institutions  are  but  the  complement  to  a  singularly 
perfect  poor-relief  system,  in  the  other  they  practically  take  the 
place  of  any  poor-relief  system  at  all.  Eussia,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  no  poor  law,  no  poor  rate ;  as  a  State,  indeed,  she  does  nothing 
whatever  for  her  poor  beyond  punishing  them  sometimes  for  being 
poor.  In  Denmark  old-age  homes  are  public  institutions ;  they  are 
there  by  the  law's  decree ;  they  were  built  out  of  public  funds,  and 
are  supported  in  the  same  fashion.  In  Kussia,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  private  institutions,  the  property  either  of  the 
Crown  or  of  individuals  ;  the  money  wherewith  they  were  built  was 
a  free  gift ;  it  is  by  means  of  free  gifts,  too,  that  they  are  chiefly 
supported.  In  Denmark  it  is  the  law  that  decides  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  go  to  these  places ;  and  whoever  goes,  goes  not  by 
favour  but  by  right,  by  the  right  of  his  own  personal  merit ;  while 
in  Kussia  the  law  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
luck,  perhaps,  has  almost  as  much  as  merit.  None  the  less,  in  spite 
of  these  differences,  the  Danish  homes  and  the  Kussian  have  much 
in  common,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  both  happy,  contented 
old  men  and  women  are  to  be  found,  old  men  and  women  who  are 
most  thankful  to  be  there.  In  the  latter  the  company  is  no  doubt 
less  '  select '  than  in  the  former,  the  inmates  have  not  been  so  care- 
fully sifted  and  sorted;  but  this,  so  far  as  their  own  comfort  is 
concerned,  is  a  point  of  little  importance;  for  Eussians  are  much 
too  good-natured,  too  easy-going,  to  worry  themselves,  as  Danes  and 
Englishmen  do,  about  the  moral  status  of  those  around  them. 

St.  Petersburg  prides  itself  on  its  nice  appreciation  of  social 
distinctions,  and  holds  that,  in  deciding  how  even  the  destitute  are 
to  be  provided  for,  respect  must  be  paid  not  only  to  merit  but  to 
birth.  This  being  the  case  it  is  but  natural  that  the  most  attractive 
of  its  old-age  homes  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  those  who 
have  seen  better  days,  for  gentlefolk  in  fact.  This  is  the  Widows' 
House,  as  it  is  called,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  among  the  six  hundred 
old  ladies  whose  home  it  is  there  are  more  spinsters  than  widows. 
It  is  a  beautiful  place,  a  palace,  the  old  Tsaritsa  Elizabeth  Palace, 
which  stands  just  opposite  the  well-known  Smolnyi  Institute  and  close 
to  the  great  Cathedral.  The  inmates  in  their  faded,  well-worn  clothes 
seem  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  their  surroundings,  as  they  walk  up 
and  down  the  great  corridors  where  Court  receptions  were  once  held, 
or  make  their  way  up  the  splendid  staircase  to  their  gorgeous  chapel, 
or  still  higher  to  that  quaint  little  portable  chapel  which  Peter  the 
Great  used  always  to  have  carried  about  with  him  wherever  he  went. 
Still,  far  from  being  oppressed  by  the  grandeur  of  their  habitation, 
they  seem  to  derive  from  it  positive  pleasure  ;  and  certainly  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  has  been  done  to  render  the  place  comfort- 
able. One  side  of  the  Palace  is  set  aside  entirely  for  the  widows, 
each  one  of  whom  has  a  room  to  herself,  as  pretty  a  room  as  one  could 
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wish  for.  One  old  lady  whom  I  visited  had  divided  hers  into  three 
parts — a  salon,  a  dining-room,  and  a  bedroom — and  was  living  there 
quite  in  state.  The  widows  dine  in  their  own  rooms,  all  their  food 
being  brought  to  them  from  the  common  kitchen  by  servants  who 
are  there  to  help  them  with  their  work  and  make  things  comfort- 
able for  them.  Widows  are  not  admitted  to  the  home  until  they  are 
sixty,  whereas  spinsters  may  go  there  at  forty ;  the  spinsters,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  so  well  off  when  they  are  there  as  the  widows. 
They  have  only  half  a  room  each,  and  they  must  dine  in  the  com- 
mon hall,  for  there  are  no  servants  to  wait  on  them.  None  the  less 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  lot,  for  they  are  treated 
both  kindly  and  respectfully,  and  much  trouble  is  taken  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  them.  They  have  nice  little  dinners,  too,  every 
day — a  fact  that  has  its  influence,  of  course,  on  their  tempers,  and  thus 
on  the  general  welfare.  They  had  three  courses  the  day  I  was  there, 
and  everything  served  was  wholesome,  appetising,  and  well  cooked. 

In  theory  the  inmates  of  the  Palace  home,  as  of  many  Russian 
old-age  homes,  are  supposed  to  contribute  towards  their  own  support. 
The  full  cost  per  head  is  280  roubles  a  year  (Is.  7c£.  a  day) ;  and 
•every  widow  who  is  admitted  is  expected  to  pay,  or  to  find  some  one  to 
pay  for  her,  250  roubles  a  year ;  and  every  spinster  200  roubles  a 
year.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  old  ladies  do  actually  either  pay  for 
themselves  or  find  friends  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the  rest  are  paid  for 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Tsaritsa  Marie  Fund,  to  whom  the  house 
belongs,  and  who  make  good  the  deficits  in  its  budget.  This 
Tsaritsa  Marie  Fund  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
by  Nicholas  the  First  in  memory  of  his  mother,  and  is  administered 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Tsaritsa  Marie  Feodorovna. 
It  now  amounts  to  some  100,000,000  roubles,  and  out  of  it  more 
than  5,000  old  men  and  women  are  partially  or  entirely  housed,  fed, 
and  clothed. 

The  Old  Women's  House,  which  stands  quite  near  the  Old  Ladies', 
or  Widows'  House,  is  a  modern  institution.  One  wing  of  it  was  built 
in  1862  to  commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Tsarewitch 
Nicholas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  the  Second;  and  the  other 
wing,  a  few  years  later,  to  commemorate  his  death.  Here  some  400 
old  women  find  a  refuge  in  their  old  age — a  very  pleasant  refuge  too. 
The  inmates  of  this  home,  unlike  their  near  neighbours,  have  not 
<come  down  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  probably  seeing 
better  days  now  than  they  ever  saw  in  their  lives  before ;  for  they 
all  belong  to  the  working  classes,  the  servant-class  for  the  most  part, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  born  serfs.  Probably  the  long  rest  they 
are  having  now  is  the  first  rest  many  of  them  have  ever  had  ;  little 
wonder,  therefore,  they  enjoy  it,  and  enjoy  it  they  certainly  do. 
When  I  paid  them  a  visit  I  found  most  of  them  assembled  in 
their  great  vestibule,  laughing  and  talking  together  in  the  most 
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cheery,  good-humoured  fashion,  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
themselves,  one  another,  and  their  official  caretakers.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  quite  delightful  absence  of  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
establishment,  inmates  and  officials  working  together  in  a  friendly 
give-and-take  spirit  to  make  life  go  smoothly.  The  result  was  as 
happy  a  little  company  |as  one  would  wish  to  see.  They  showed  me 
the  menu — it  was  in  French — of  the  dinner  they  had  had  on  the 
previous  Sunday  :  '  Soupe  pot-au-feu,  jambon  aux  pommes  de  terre,. 
crepes  avec  des  confitures.'  They  showed  me,  too,  the  menu  of  the 
dinner  they  had  had  that  very  day :  '  Soupe  aux  choux,  cotelettes, 
esturgeon  avec  du  raifort  et  des  pommes  de  terre.'  They  were  just 
going  to  have  tea  when  1  left  them  ;  and  later  in  the  evening  they 
would  have  '  gruau  d'orge '  for  supper,  they  told  me. 

About  one-third  of  the  women  have  either  a  separate  room,  or  one 
which  they  share  with  one  other  woman,  while  the  other  two-thirds 
sleep  in  small  dormitories.  In  this  house,  as  in  the  Widows'  House, 
the  inmates  must  either  pay  for  themselves,  or  find  some  one  to  pay 
for  them  ;  100  of  them,  however,  are  always  paid  for  by  the  Tsar, 
155  are  paid  for  out  of  charity  funds,  and  many  of  the  others,  by 
their  former  masters  and  mistresses.  The  charge  for  a  woman  who 
has  a  private  room  is  300  roubles  a  year  (Is.  9d.  a  day);  for  one 
who  has  half  a  room,  Is.  7 d.  a  day ;  and  for  those  who  sleep  in  the 
dormitories,  W^d.  Attached  to  the  home  there  is  a  beautiful  church, 
and  also  an  infirmary,  where  the  old  women  are  sent  when  the  end 
is  drawing  near. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  St.  Petersburg  old-age  homes,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting,  is  the  Grorodskaia  Bogodielna,  or 
Municipal  House,  which  Catherine  the  Second  built  at  her  own 
expense  and  presented  to  the  city,  having  previously  forced  the  city 
to  present  to  her  the  ground  on  which  to  build  it.  It  is  a  huge 
place,  much  too  huge  for  any  old  people  to  live  in  it  comfortably, 
excepting  Kussians,  who  seem  to  have  none  of  that  horror  of  great 
buildings  and  large  rooms  which  marks  the  English  and  the  Danish 
poor.  They  are  evidently  quite  content,  and,  oddly  enough,  they 
look  quite  comfortable  in  this  home  in  spite  of  its  size.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  much  more  is  done  in  Russia  for  women,  in  the  way  of 
providing  them  with  homes,  than  for  men  ;  in  this  Municipal  House, 
for  instance,  there  are  3,000  women  and  only  800  men.  Men  and 
women  alike  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  poorest  section  of  the 
community,  the  unskilled  labour  section  ;  still  there  are  among  them 
members  of  a  somewhat  higher  class — small  traders,  petty  function- 
aries, and  even  a  school-mistress  or  two;  for  the  Gorodskais 
Bogodielna  opens  its  doors  to  all  classes,  just  as  our  workhouses  open 
theirs.  How  little  there  is  in  common,  however,  between  even  this 
old-age  home,  which  is  of  the  lowest  class,  and  English  workhouses, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  its  inmates  betake  themselves  there 
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gladly  and  regard  admission  as  a  privilege.  No  fewer  than  300  of 
them  pay  seventy-two  roubles  each  towards  the  cost  of  their  own 
maintenance ;  while  700  more  are  paid  for  by  their  friends,  and  the 
rest  by  the  municipality.  Most  of  those  who  pay  for  themselves 
are  lodged  in  small  rooms,  two  in  each  room  ;  and  the  other  inmates, 
in  large  rooms.  In  this  home,  too,  the  food  is  decidedly  good,  and 
the  old  people  are  all  well-cared  for ;  they  are  all  provided  with  com- 
fortable chairs  and  soft  warm  beds.  The  only  complaint  I  heard, 
indeed,  when  I  was  there,  came  from  an  old  lady  of  German  extrac- 
tion, who  assured  me  in  confidence  that  the  company  was  very 
mixed,  not  at  all  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  Her  feelings 
had  been  wounded,  it  seems,  by  being  called  upon  to  share  her  room 
with  a  woman — a  most  peaceful,  gentle  old  creature — who  had  no 
1  quarterings.' 

The  St.  Petersburg  Municipality  has  solved  the  creed  problem  in 
what  is,  for  that  part  of  the  world,  a  somewhat  unusual  fashion.  In 
Gorodskaia  Bogodielna  there  are  three  chapels,  an  Orthodox,  a 
Lutheran,  and  a  Catholic  ;  and  three  ministers,  a  pope,  a  pastor,  and 
a  priest,  all  living  side  by  side  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  in 
peace ! 

It  is  not  in  St.  Petersburg,  however,  but  in  Moscow,  that  the 
best  of  the  Kussian  old-age  homes  are  to  be  found,  the  best,  at  least, 
according  to  our  Western  notions.  Moscow,  indeed,  is  the  model 
city  of  the  whole  Empire  in  all  that  concerns  the  poor  ;  and  two  of 
the  homes  there,  the  Heier  and  the  Boew,  are  perfect  models  of  what 
such  places  should  be — the  very  sort  of  home  one  would  gladly  see 
established  in  every  town  in  England.  Both  these  institutions 
belong  to  the  city  ;  they  were  built  and  endowed  by  private  citizen s> 
and  then  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  municipality,  which  has 
undertaken  not  only  to  watch  over  the  working  of  them,  but  to 
supplement  when  necessary  their  endowment  funds  by  annual  grants. 
They  are  both  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  the  healthiest, 
too,  and  they  both  stand  in  large  gardens. 

The  Heier  Home  is  a  beautiful  building,  and  in  a  style  singularly 
appropriate  to  its  purpose ;  everything  about  it  is  as  simple  and  plain 
as  possible,  yet  every  room  is  so  prettily  arranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  it.  On  one  side  of  the  house  there  are  rooms  for  thirty-three 
old  men ;  and  on  the  other,  for  thirty-three  old  women ;  and  between 
them  is  the  common  sitting-room,  where  the  whole  company  pass 
most  of  their  time,  the  men  reading  their  papers  or  playing  dominoes, 
the  women  sewing  or  knitting,  and  both  alike  talking  their  hardest 
more  often  than  not.  Although  the  full  cost  there  is  only  180 
roubles  a  year  per  head  (Is.  a  day)  the  inmates  are  well  fed  and  well 
clothed  ;  they  are  well  cared  for,  too,  and  life  is  made  as  pleasant  for 
them  as  possible.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  house  that  everyone  shall  do 
exactly  what  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  to  hurt  himself  or 
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to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  those  around  him.  *  What  would 
you  do  if  one  of  your  old  men  came  home  from  his  walk  drunk  ? '  I 
asked  the  Director.  *  What  should  we  do  ?  '  he  repeated,  evidently 
surprised  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the  point.  *  Why  we 
should  put  him  to  bed,  of  course,  poor  old  fellow.'  Such  accidents  do 
happen  sometimes,  he  confessed,  but  very  rarely ;  for  it  is  only  the 
thoroughly  respectable  who  are  admitted  to  the  Heier.  And 
certainly  a  more  respectable  little  community  I  never  saw,  although 
the  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  poorest  class — only  one  woman 
out  of  the  thirty -three  could  read.  Some  of  the  men,  however,  were 
quite  surprisingly  intelligent  and  fairly  well  informed.  Several  of 
them  volunteered  the  information  that  they  had  been  serfs,  while  one 
assured  me  '  those  were  good  days.'  He  had  had  a  kind  master,  he 
said.  One  room  in  the  home  is  reserved  exclusively  for  popes  who 
have  been  forced  to  resign  their  livings  through  old  age  or  lack  of 
strength.  There  were  five  of  them  there,  and  very  happy  they 
were,  at  least  so  one  of  them  told  me — an  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard,  and  eyes  that  made  one  think  of  Tolstoi. 

In  the  Heier  Home  I  found  what  I  had  never  found  before  in  an 
old-age  home,  a  mother  and  son  sitting  side  by  side,  both  inmates. 
The  mother  was  eighty,  the  son  sixty-three,  but  the  one  did  not  look 
a  day  older  or  younger  than  the  other.  They  had  spent  all  their 
lives  working  for  each  other;  and  when  the  time  came  that  they  could 
work  no  longer,  they  had  applied  for  admission  and  had  both  been 
taken  in  on  the  same  day.  And  delighted  they  were  to  be  there ; 
the  old  woman's  face  was  simply  beaming.  All  the  inmates,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Fates,  in  sending  them 
there,  had  dealt  with  them  most  kindly. 

The  Boew  Institution  is  much  larger  than  the  Heier,  and  on 
that  account  less  homelike ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  just  as 
comfortable,  as  well  organised  and  managed.  It  has  300  inmates, 
180  old  women  and  120  old  men,  who  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
120  roubles  a  year  each — 9|cZ.  a  day.  They  live  in  pleasant,  prettily 
furnished  rooms,  six  in  some  rooms,  twelve  in  others,  and  they  have 
good  dinners  to  eat  every  day  and  good  clothes  to  wear.  These 
people,  too,  belong  to  the  respectable  class,  and  are  therefore  left  to 
go  their  own  way  as  much  as  possible.  For  the  aged  poor  who  are 
not  respectable,  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  go  their  own  way,  Moscow 
reserves  a  special  old-age  home,  one  which  is  attached  to  the 
Beggars'  Depot,  an  institution  that  corresponds  roughly  to  our 
casual  ward.  The  inmates  of  this  home  neither  receive  much 
consideration  nor  are  vet  allowed  much  liberty;  still,  unless  their 
faces  \belie  them  most  cruelly,  they  are  treated  every  whit  as  well 
as  they  deserve. 

Of  the  old-age  homes  in  country  districts  in  Eussia,  I  know 
nothing,  nothing  at  least  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  few  and 
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far  between — the  veriest  white  ravens,  indeed,  in  some  provinces. 
It  is  only  the  town  homes  that  I  have  visited,  and  they  certainly 
are  in  many  respects  admirable.  They  are  not  perfect  of  course — 
in  some  of  them  there  are  glaring  defects — none  the  less  they  all 
serve  their  purpose  ;  for  the  old  and  destitute,  the  weary  and  worn, 
iind  in  them  a  peaceful,  comfortable  refuge.  In  the  worst  among 
them  life  smacks  of  Paradise  compared  with  life  in  the  Day-Boom 
of  our  London  workhouse.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  old-age  home 
in  Eussia  where  the  cost  per  head  is  so  high  as  in  that  very 
vrorkhouse.  Thus  not  only  Denmark,  but  Kussia,  turns  to  better 
account  the  money  she  spends  on  her  aged  poor  than  England. 
Even  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  respectable  old  men  and  women 
not  only  fare  much  better  than  they  fare  in  London,  but  they  cost 
their  fellows  much  less. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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SPA   AND  ITS  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATIONS 


No  one  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  quiet  little  hamlet  of  Spa, 
nestling  amid  trees  and  completely  hidden  by  surrounding  hills, 
would  believe  that  for  centuries  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  men  and  women  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  England.  Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
travelling  by  land  and  sea  was  a  question  of  weeks  instead  of  hours, 
the  English  used  to  flock  to  Spa  with  their  families,  their  servants, 
and  even  their  horses ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
present  Cercle  des  Etrangers  was  originally  founded  by  an  English- 
man a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  used  to  be  under  the  presidency  of 
English  noblemen. 

The  archives  of  Spa  contain  so  many  interesting  works  of  historical 
and  social  matter  that  the  catalogue  alone  consists  of  300  quarto 
pages,  not  counting  the  names  of  those  books  which  have  been 
written  since  1875. 

The  most  ancient  book  about  Spa  is  dated  1559,  and  it  is  a  very 
rare  work.  There  are  indeed  only  two  copies  of  it,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Albin  Body,  '  1'archiviste  actuel  de  la  localite/ 
to  whose  researches  in  the  archives  of  Spa  I  am  indebted  for  all  that 
is  of  interest  in  this  article.  The  book  is  called  Des  Fontaines 
acides  de  la  Forest  d'Ardenne,  et  principalement  de  celle  qui  se 
trouue  a  Spa,  par  M.  Gilbert  Lymbork,  Medecin.  In  1545  we 
first  hear  of  an  English  doctor  being  in  Spa.  '  Mosigneur  Augustin 
docteur  Venicien,  premier  medecin  de  Henry  huitieme  Roy 
d'Angleterre,'  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  English  doctor  at 
that  watering-place. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  the  Spa 
was  much  frequented  by  English  people.  In  those  days  the  strangers 
who  came  to  drink  the  waters  were  called  des  boullins,  or  boublins ; 
which  has  since  been  corrupted  into  des  bobelins  et  des  bobelines. 

In  a  letter  dated  1565  from  Sir  E.  Warner  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Burghley,  we  read :  '  There  is  great  repair  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters.'  And  in  1568  we  find  that  '  Lord  Windsor 
has  received  great  benefit  from  the  waters  of  Spa.'  The  Countess  of 
Northumberland  was  also  among  those  who  were  taking  the  waters. 
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People  were  granted  licences  ' to  travel  for  three  years  to  and 
from  the  Spa.'  In  July  1612  we  learn  that  'Lord  Chandos  and  the 
Countess  of  Worcester  have  gone  to  the  Spa,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
will  follow.'  In  September  of  the  same  year  '  Lady  Arundel  is  made 
happy  by  a  permission  to  join  her  husband  at  Spa,  and  requests  a 
prolongation  of  his  licence  for  six  months.'  In  1623  'Lord 
Wallingford  desires  that  in  his  lady's  pass  for  the  Spa  she  may  have 
licence  to  take  sixteen  horses  with  her,  none  but  the  King  having 
:he  power  to  grant  such  licence  in  the  absence  of  the  Master  of  the 
Horse.'  From  a  work  entitled  Lettres  et  Negotiations  du  Chevalier 
Carleton,  Ambassador  of  James  the  First  at  the  Hague,  from  1616 
to  the  end  of  1620,  we  find  a  letter  from  Secretary  Win  wood  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  in  reply  to  one  from  the  latter  asking  permission 
to  go  to  the  Spa. 

If  you  pass  through  Liege,  please  find  out  what  English  people  are  there,  and 
if  there  is  not  a  recently  built  English  seminary  there.  You  will  find  a  great 
many  English  at  Spa,  and  many  of  them  more  ill-disposed  towards  the  State  in 
their  hearts  than  ill  in  their  bodies.  I  beg  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  and 
fj  uoique  extra  territorium  nullajurisdictio,  you  must  pourtant  think  of  the  service 
of  His  Majesty  semper  et  ubique. 

In  1623,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  we  hear  that  'the  Ladies 
Isabella  Smythe,  Wharton,  Hatton,  and  Wallingford  are  coming  to 
the  Hague  to  see  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  on  their  way  to  the  Spa  ; 
the  last  is  an  unfitting  guest  for  her  disaffection  in  religion  and  other 
circumstances.'  In  the  same  year  Sir  Henry  Wotton  writes  to 
Lord  Zouche  that  '  he  has  seen  no  novelty  except  the  English 
Jesuitesses  at  Liege,  who  mean  to  have  their  share  in  church  services 
as  well  as  needlework.'  On  the  17th  of  August,  1615,  we  learn  that 
the  effect  of  the  Pope's  communication  to  the  English  Papists  at 
Spa,  authorising  them  to  choose  a  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  that  Dr.  Thomas  Worthington  was  chosen.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  1618,  at  Edinburgh:  'The  King  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Scotland  ordering  a  proclamation  revoking  the  licence  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  to  go  to  the  Spa,  because  whilst  abroad  he  has  re- 
nounced the  Protestant  religion,  and  associated  with  the  King's 
rebels ;  and  commanding  his  immediate  return.'  The  following 
are  extracts  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton's  letters  : 

If  the  season  permits  I  stay  here  for  another  three  weeks,  and  we  shall  be 
ol  liged  to  return  by  Louvain,  Malines,  and  Antwerp,  as  it  will  not  be  safe  to  go 
by  the  ordinary  route  without  an  escort.  Though  I  came  here  chiefly  for  my 
health,  I  still  hope  to  establish  such  a  good  correspondence  with  Liege  that  my 
voyage  will  not  be  wholly  useless. 

To  Secretary  Winwood  he  writes  : 

Horace  Vere  has  found  the  waters  most  efficatious,  though  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  myself.  .  .  .  The  Countess  of  Pembroke  still  keeps  rather  weak  from  the 
efl'ects  of  the  waters.  .  .  .  The  rector  of  the  English  College  of  Jesuits  at  Liege, 
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whose  name  is  Thompson,  is,  from  what  one  hears,  the  Jarret  or  Gerard  who 
escaped. from  prison  in  England,  and  afterwards  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Louvain. 

In  another  letter  he  observes  : 

The  waters  of  Spa  have  had  such  a  sensible  effect  for  my  cure  that  I  am  more 
in  a  state  to  '  m'acquitter  de  mon  devoir  a  sa  MajesteY 

It  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  above  extracts  [remarked  M.  Body  to  me] 
that  Thistoire  est  un  continuel  recommencement.'  Ce  qui  se  passait  alors  en 
Angleterre,  nous  le  voyons  apres  trois  siecles  en  France,  d'oii  les  congregations  qui 
ne  veulent  pas  se  soumettre  au  gouvernement  sont  aussi  expulsees. 

It  appears  from  the  State  Papers  that  Charles  the  Second  was 
one  of  the  many  distinguished  Englishmen  who  visited  the  Spa,  as  he 
stayed  there  when  in  exile. 

It  was  the  custom  for  those  who  had  taken  the  cure  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  the  waters  are  lowering,  to  repair  to  Spa  and  there 
take  the  tonic  waters  for  an  after  cure  ;  but  the  great  vogue  for  Spa 
began  in  1760,  when  such  brilliant  crowds  flocked  to  the  fountains 
that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  have  a  locale.  The  Auberge  du  Cornet, 
which  was  the  largest  house  in  the  place  and  the  property  of  a 
Scotchman  named  Alexander  Hay,  was  eventually  selected ;  and  it 
was  there  that  strangers  assembled  in  the  evenings  to  dance  and  to 
gamble. 

It  was  subsequently  found  that  a  still  larger  and  more  suitable 
room  was  required,  and  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  to 
that  effect.  He,  however,  would  not  give  the  monopoly  to  Hay,  but 
said  that  a  room  might  be  specially  built  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was 
then  that  the  old  Redoute  was  erected  in  the  very  centre  of  the  little 
town,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  Casino,  it  continues  to  this  day. 
After  many  disputes  (which  the  bishop  was  called  upon  to  settle), 
as  to  whether  or  not  Hay  was  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  give 
balls  and  gambling  parties  at  his  own  house,  some  persons,  chiefly 
English,  founded  on  the  20th  of  April,  1766,  a  society  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  English  Club  and  was  under  the  presidency  of 
A.  Fortrose,  who  with  thirty-four  gentlemen  founded  this  Club. 
The  actual  papers  containing  the  rules  have  not  been  found,  but  it 
is  known  that  the  permanent  President  was  to  be  English,  though 
people  of  all  nations  might  belong  to  it.  The  Club  opened  every 
season  as  soon  as  enough  people  arrived  at  Spa ;  and  when  less  than 
nine  members  were  left  it  was  closed.  In  order  to  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Club  a  man  had  first  to  ask  permission  of  the 
President,  and  then  to  be  presented  by  another  member  '  qui  lui 
servait  de  parrain.'  The  proprietors  of  the  Redoute  were  on  good 
terms  with  the  members'of  the  English  Club,  as  the  latter  continued 
to  go  also  to  the  Redoute. 

In  1770  another  salle  de  jeu,  called  Le  Waux-Hall,  was  founded. 
The  name  was  taken  from  the  celebrated  Vauxhall  in  London. 
Paris  also  adopted  the  name,  and  a  Vauxhall,  which  was  most 
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fashionably  attended,  was  established  there.  In  1768  there  was 
also  a  Vauxhall  in  Brussels.  When  the  Waux-Hall  was  opened  in 
Spa  the  proprietors  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  members  of  the 
English  Club  from  playing  le  crebs,  le  pharaon,  and  le  passe-dix, 
which  were  the  three  games  played  at  that  time.  But  the  members 
of  the  Club  signed  a  petition  praying  the  bishop  to  allow  them  to 
continue  gambling.  The  Club  did  in  fact  continue,  but  the  Waux- 
Hall  and  the  Kedoute  were  amalgamated. 

In  1782  the  members  of  the  Club  paid  one  louis  every  Sunday, 
and  six  francs  for  dinner,  which  was  at  three  o'clock,  whether  they 
dined  or  not.  Ladies  were  not  admitted  to  the  Club  till  a  subsequent 
date.  At  one  time  a  dispute  arose  among  the  members,  who  then 
consisted  of  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  degree, 
four  Eoyal  Highnesses,  and  eighty  princes  of  the  blood  royal  or  of 
the  Empire  ;  but  Count  Metternich  arrived  on  the  scene  and  arranged 
matters. 

In  1766  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  elected  perma- 
nent President  of  the  English  club.  The  successive  presidents 
('probably  Yice-Presidents)  were  Lord  Fortrose  in  1767,  Butler  in 
1769,  de  Campbell  in  1772,  Comte  OrlofT  1773,  Lord  Palmerston  1774, 
A.  Lockhart  1775,  Lord  Stewart  1776,  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
J.  Lockhart  1777  ;  and  among  the  members  we  find  the  well-known 
names  of  Burke,  Musgrave,  Colonel  Nugent,  Lords  Caher,  Ogilvy, 
Errington,  and  Fortescue,  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Lords  Southwell  and 
Fortrose,  Bishop  Moore,  Lords  Gore,  Crawford,  Cunningham, 
Viscount  Westport,  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  Lords  Bulkeley,  and 
(himston,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lords  Craven,  Barrymore,  and 
Villiers,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  Lords  Ely,  Orwell,  Mount- 
riorris,  Drogheda,  Dalrymple,  Peterborough,  Deerhurst,  and  Jocelyn. 

Most  of  the  buveurs  were  up  between  6  and  7  A.M.  every  morn- 
ing, and  ready  to  start  off  on  horseback  to  drink  at  those  springs  which 
were  situated  on  the  hills  outside  the  town.  Every  street  resounded 
with  an  extraordinary  clatter  of  hoofs  from  about  150  horses,  chiefly 
mounted  by  Englishmen,  who  rode,  some  with  an  open  umbrella 
and  a  book  under  their  arms,  others  having  a  lady  en  croupe 
behind  them,  without  the  slightest  constraint,  and  in  the  most 
neglige  of  costumes.  At  9  A.M.  all  these  people  returned  to  the 
Waux-Hall  and  drank  coffee  or  chocolate  in  the  great  hall ;  and  after 
that  they  gambled.  They  kept  their  hats  on  in  the  salle  dejeu,  and 
pdnces,  peasants,  counts,  and  excellencies  all  mingled  in  one  crowd, 
and  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  liberty. 

The  balls  and  assemblies  were  equally  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  No  one  troubled  about  his  neigh- 
bour. Sometimes  two  hundred  people  of  different  nationalities 
d;mced  at  the  Redoute ;  and  at  one  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
titled  princes  assembled  in  it;  and  everyone  was  blazing  with  jewels 
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and  diamonds  ;  but  the  English,  were  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
all  the  other  women. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Joseph  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
visited  Spa  in  the  strictest  incognito,  and  stayed  at  the  Hotel  a  la 
Cour  de  Londres  as  the  Cointe  de  Falkenstein.  The  following 
entries  are  copied  from  the  old  manuscript  register  of  the  hotel  : 

19  Juillet.  1781.     Sous  le  nom  de  Corate  de  Falkenstein  : 

Juillet  19.  a  dine  pour  six  personnes  dito  2  Bourgogne,  une  Rhin  et  une  non- 
mousseux. 

a  dine  pour  6  de  ses  sujets. 

Une  bouteille  Rhin,  une  bouteille  Moselle  du  postilion  4  bouteilles  Bar,  et  3 
Bourgogne. 

Le  soir  un  langue  de  boeuf  et  une  bouteille  Rhin. 

Le  20.  4  dejeune"  pour  3  maitres,  12  tasse  cafl<§  et  the"  &c.,  &c.  paye  41  louis. 
partis  le  21  matin  pour  Bruxelles. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Spa  was  the  principal  watering- 
place  on  the  Continent,  and,  in  spite  of  great  efforts  made  by  all  the 
other  health  resorts,  it  remained  without  a  rival.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  transformed  into  a  cosmopolitan  haunt  of  pleasure, 
at  which  royalties,  celebrities,  and  adventurers  congregated  simply 
for  the  sake  of  gambling  and  amusement.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  it  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  and 
by  him  christened  '  Le  Cafe  de  1'Europe/ 

To  go  back  a  few  years  ;  we  find  in  the  c  Liste  des  Seigneurs  et 
Dames,'  in  1763,  the  names  of  Milord  Althorp  et  Lady  Henriette 
Spencer,  loges  au  Cornet ;  and  in  1773  the  same  list  contains  the 
names  of  Lady  Greorgina  Spencer  and  the  Due  de  Devonshire,  both 
of  whose  names  are  omitted  from  the  list  in  1774,  as  that  was  the 
year  of  their  marriage.  This  brings  us  to  the  romantic  and  interest- 
ing history  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  picture 
attributed  to  Gainsborough,  strangely  enough,  has  also  had  a  most 
remarkable  history.  It  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  March  1876  ;  and  I 
well  remember  the  sensation  it  created  when  a  gleam  of  sunshine  lit 
up  the  lovely  face  as  it  was  knocked  down  for  1 1,000  guineas  amid 
a  burst  of  applause,  and  the  still  greater  sensation  caused  by  its 
sudden  disappearance  from  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Agnew  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  also  the  strange  rumours  which  were  afloat  in 
artistic  circles  as  to  the  cause  of  its  disappearance.  For  twenty-five 
years  the  picture  was  lost  sight  of,  though  the  newspapers  have 
several  times  reported  the  discovery  of  its  hiding-place  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  April  1901  that  the  picture  was  at  last  found  in  America, 
and  restored  to  Messrs.  Agnew,  who  immediately  sold  it  to  an 
American  millionaire.  The  original  of  this  picture  was  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Greorgina  Spencer,  '  who  to  physical  perfection  added 
V esprit,  la  grace,  le  charme,  and  whose  rank  and  fortune  enabled 
her  to  exercise  a  sovereign  empire  over  all  others.'  To  quote  the 
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Memoir es  d\in  Voyageur  en  repos,  she  was  '  grand e,  bien  faite,  belle 
et  jolie.  Elle  avait  1'air  noble;  la  candeur  etait  peinte  sur  son 
visage.' 

The  Spencers  were  regular  visitors  at  Spa,  to  which  place  they 
used  to  repair  every  year  on  leaving  Paris,  where  Lady  Georgina 
was  always  enormously  admired.  Her  rival  in  Paris  was  a  Mrs. 
John  Crewe,  the  daughter  of  Fulke  Grreville;  and  Madame  du 
Deffand  invited  fifteen  or  sixteen  people  to  meet  and  judge  which 
was  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two  women.  Lady  Greorgina  took  the 
palm.  In  a  letter  from  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Horace  Walpole  she 
writes  :  '  Nous  avons  ici  Milady  Spencer  :  elle  reussit  parfaitement. 
C'est  a  qui  lui  donnera  a  souper.' 

Secretly  in  love  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  equally 
enamoured  of  her,  Lady  Greorgina,  when  only  sixteen,  was  constrained 
by  her  parents  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  result  of  this 
unfortunate  alliance  was  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  retired  to  Scot- 
land, let  his  beard  grow,  and  died  of  despair  not  long  afterwards, 
while  the  young  Duchess  of  Devonshire  refused  to  live  with  her 
husband,  although  she  did  the  honours  of  his  house.  The  Duke, 
unable  to  conquer  the  caprice  of  his  wife,  sought  consolation  in  the 
society  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hervey,  widow  of  John  Thomas  Foster 
and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  Strangely  enough,  these  two 
young  women  were  the  most  devoted  friends  and  quite  inseparable. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  lived  at  Devonshire  House  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  and  became  the  mother  of  several  children,  who  were 
brought  up  under  another  name.  This  extraordinary  arrangement 
soon  became  known  to  every  one,  as  the  two  women  were  incessantly 
together ;  but  it  was  feared  that  the  illustrious  house  of  Cavendish 
would  be  extinct. 

In  1779  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  reappeared  in  Spa  with 
her  parents,  and  in  1789  she  was  there  with  the  Duke  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster.  At  this  time  there  was  a  most  brilliant  assembly 
at  Spa,  as  all  the  highest  families  in  France  had  fled  thither  to  avoid 
the  Kevolution.  Bub  the  Duchess  did  not  come  to  see  her  friends 
nor  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  ;  she  came  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling.  She  had  at  one  time  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
politics ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  lowered  herself  to  gain  votes 
for  her  friends  is  a  matter  of  history  and  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
scandal  that  she  gave  up  politics  in  disgust ;  and  we  learn  from  a 
contemporary  that  her  existence  was  '  peniblement  vide.  Sans 
amour,  sans  occupation,  1'implacable  ennui  pesait  sur  sa  vie/ 
Having  seen,  every  time  she  visited  Spa,  that  all  the  grands 
seigneurs  et  belles  dames  threw  themselves  from  sheer  idleness  into 
the  distractions  of  pharaon,  crebs,  and  passe-dix,  and  encouraged 
and  aided  by  her  great  friend  Fox,  who  was  a  joueur  endiablet  she 
threw  herself  with  passion  into  gambling.  She  played,  we  are  told, 
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like  an  enragee ;  and  in  one  winter  alone,  in  England,  she  lost  the 
large  sum  of  100,OOOZ.  Frightened  at  the  magnitude  of  her  debts 
she  opened  her  heart  to  her  mother,  and  her  brother  Lord  Spencer. 
They,  however,  were  unable  to  muster  the  half  of  that  amount  of 
money,  and  her  mother  at  length  undertook  the  unpleasant  task  of 
informing  the  Duke,  and  imploring  him  to  pay  his  wife's  debts  for  the 
honour  of  the  family.  All  this  we  are  told  by  Madame  de  Coigny, 
who  adds  that  the  Duke  asked  phlegmatically  c  How  much  does  the 
debt  amount  to  ? '  'A  cent  mille  livres,'  lui  dit  la  mere.  '  Oui-da, 
c'est  beaucoup,'  reprit-il,  *  mais  je  veux  la  payer  seul.'  But  he  made 
it  a  condition  that  the  Duchess  was  no  longer  to  ignore  the  respon- 
sibilities of  her  married  life.  Her  family  considered  this  a  very 
right  and  proper  arrangement  and  hastened  to  make  it  known  to  the 
Duchess,  who  had  gone  over  to  Spa,  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  to 
avoid  the  just  anger  of  the  Duke,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gambler 
*  pour  regagner  ses  pertes ' !  Her  family  wished  her  to  return  to 
England  immediately,  but  the  gallant  Duke  preferred  to  take  the 
money  himself  to  her  at  Spa ;  and  he  gave  with  one  hand  the  receipt 
for  her  debts,  and  with  the  other  all  the  letters  her  family  had  written  to 
him  on  the  subject.  Whether  the  Duchess  entered  into  the  agreement 
with  repugnance  or  with  bonne  grace  is  not  known,  but  she  remained 
at  Spa  with  her  husband.  They  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  where, 
to  the  great  joy  of  her  husband  and  all  his  family,  a  son  and  heir 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  January,  1790,  who  subsequently  became  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Unfortunately,  gamblers  continued  to  make  an  easy  prey  of  the 
beautiful  Duchess,  and  she  subsequently  lost  another  50,000^.,  which 
the  Duke  again  offered  to  pay  on  condition  that  the  treaty  of  Spa 
should  be  renewed  for  all  time — {que  le  traite  de  Spa  serait 
renouvele  pour  toujours.5 

Greorgina  Spencer,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  '  la  reine  de 
Londres/  as  she  is  called  in  the  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Tilly,  died 
at  Devonshire  House  in  1806.  George  the  Fourth,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  hearing  of  her  death  exclaimed,  '  We  have  lost  the  most 
amiable  and  most  charming  woman  in  England/  Less  than  six 
months  after  her  death  her  great  friend,  Charles  Fox,  died  at 
Chiswick.  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  mourned  the  loss  of  the  Duchess 
most  sincerely ;  and  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  she  at 
length  consented  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

There  is  a  large  book  of  poems,  by  '  Greorgina  Devonshire/ 
illustrated  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  now  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Albin  Body,  at  Spa.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  green  leather. 
From  the  contents  it  is  evident  that  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
travelled  back  from  Italy,  through  Switzerland,  together,  as  the 
illustrations  are  lithographed  from  drawings  made  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
at  various  places  along  the  route.  The  verses  are  in  French,  having 
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been  translated  by  1'abbe  de  Lille,  '  poete  bien  connu.'  The  book 
contains  part  of  an  autograph  letter  signed  by  the  Duchess,  dated 
the  28th  of  August,  1799;  and  the  fly-leaf  bears  an  engraved  crest 
and  motto,  with  the  name  Stainforth  under  it. 

There  are  eight  different  springs  at  Spa,  of  which  all,  with  one 
exception,  are  taken  internally.  All  the  fountains  are  cold,  effer- 
vescent, and  refreshing.  The  Pouhon  and  the  Sauveniere  are  the 
oldest  of  the  springs,  and  made  the  fame  of  Spa  before  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Pouhon  is  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  the  springs,  and  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
town.  Its  medicinal  qualities  have  been  known  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  contains  far  more  iron  than  any  of  the  other 
fountains.  Another  of  the  springs,  la  Sauveniere,  had  such  an 
-extraordinary  success  in  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly  with  monks 
and  nuns,  that  the  spring  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  foule  des 
buveurs.  It  is  here  that  the  famous  footprint  of  St.  Remacle,  patron 
of  the  Ardennes  and  of  the  town  of  Spa,  is  to  be  found  imprinted  in 
a,  stone  in  the  well. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  the  celebrities  who  visited 
Spa  to  be  found  engraved  on  the  Pouhon  fountain ;  among  others 
those  of  Thackeray,  Sheridan,  and  Garrick.  The  table  at  which 
Peter  the  Great  sat  is  still  kept  inside  the  building.  Meyerbeer  was 
a  regular  visitor  at  Spa  from  1829  to  1859.  He  used  to  ride  about 
on  a  donkey  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm.  The  Promenade 
Meyerbeer  was  named  after  him  in  1866  ;  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  inspired  to  compose  the  principal  airs  in  Robert  le  Liable 
in  the  Promenade  des  Artistes.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  ancient  castle  of  Franchimont,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  stream  which  flows  down  to  Pepinster. 
This  fortress  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  460,  and 
few  people  go  to  Spa  without  visiting  its  interesting  ruins. 

Gounod  used  often  to  stay  at  Spa,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  there  with  Nita  Gaetano  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon,  a  picnic  was 
arranged  for  them  at  the  Cascade  de  Coo,  a  beautiful  waterfall 
fifteen  miles  off,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood.  After 
the  picnic  Nita  Gaetano  refused  absolutely  to  return  in  the  carriage 
with  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  insisted  on  walking.  To  M.  Albin 
Body  fell  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  being  her  escort,  and  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prevent  her  from  attempting  a  fifteen-mile 
walk  up  and  down  very  steep  hills  in  open-worked  stockings 
and  shoes  with  Louis  XV.  heels.  However,  she  was  quite 
determined  to  go  on  foot,  and  they  started  off  together.  Before 
they  had  gone  very  far  Nita  Gaetano  found  that  walking  in  such 
high  heels  was  an  impossibility ;  whereupon  M.  Body  took  out  a 
penknife,  cut  off  the  two  heels,  and  tying  them  together  with  a  piece 
of  string  carried  them  to  a  little  wayside  restaurant,  where  he  left 
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them  hanging  from  one  of  the  rafters.  But  after  a  time  shoes 
and  stockings  were  both  cut  through,  and  with  bleeding  feet  the 
lady  was  forced  to  lean  the  whole  of  her  weight  on  M.  Body.  At 
length  he  was  unable  to  drag  her  any  further,  and  as  there  was  no- 
other  conveyance  to  be  obtained  he  was  obliged  to  beg  the  loan  of  a 
bullock  and  a  bullock-cart,  and,  seated  in  this  primitive  if  classical 
vehicle,  Nita  Graetano  was  eventually  brought  back  to  Spa ;  but  her 
feet  were  in  such  a  terrible  condition  that  she  had  to  keep  to  her 
bed  for  several  days. 

It  was  not  until  1780  that  Trente-et-quarante  was  played  at  Spa,, 
and  it  was  then  called  Trente-et-un.  Roulette  was  introduced  at  a 
still  later  date.  In  1872,  public  gambling  was  suppressed  altogether; 
but  about  twenty  years  later  the  Casino  was  opened  as  a  club  on 
certain  conditions,  and  gambling  recommenced  on  a  single  roulette 
table.  To  become  members  of  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers  at  the 
present  time,  people  have  only  to  send  in  their  names  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  time  at  which  they  intend  to  arrive  at  Spa  ;  and  in 
spite  of  many  blackballs,  put  in  by  idle  passers-by,  they  will  find 
themselves  duly  elected.  The  Casino  (the  old  Kedoute  built  in 
1763)  is  open  to  members  all  the  year  round.  The  croupiers  are 
selected  from  the  Spadois  tradespeople,  and  are  sent  on  to  Monte 
Carlo  when  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship  at  Spa.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  Club  is  that  if  any  of  its  members  are  seen  to  make 
a  practice  of  helping  themselves  to  money  which  does  not  belong  to 
them  they  are  politely  requested  to  refrain  from  returning  to  the 
rooms,  and  the  porters  refuse  to  readmit  them.  The  gambling  at 
Spa  is  for  counters.  Two-franc  counters,  called  des  petite,  are  the 
lowest  stake,  and  pink  cards  for  6,000  francs  are  the  maximum 
allowed  on  the  even  chances. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  short  article  that  Spa  is  full  of 
interest  from  an  historical  as  well  as  from  a  social  point  of  view ;  and 
to  English  visitors  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  in  that  it  contains  so 
many  reminiscences  of  English  celebrities,  both  of  the  last  century 
and  of  earlier  years.  That  it  will  retain  its  popularity  when  the 
threatened  prohibition  of  public  gambling  is  enforced  we  can  hardly 
expect,  but  at  the  present  time  I  can  truly  endorse  the  sentiments  of 
an  anonymous  author  who  in  1734  wrote  :  *  Je  crois  qu'il  est  peu  de 
lieux  ou  1'oa  puisse  jouir  de  la  belle  saison  plus  agreablemerit  qu'a 
Spa.' 

CAROLINE  CREYKE. 
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Miss  AUSTEN'S  fame  is  great,  her  adorers  are  many.  It  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  she  died,  and  still  the  incense  hides  the 
altar.  The  devotees,  more  numerous  with  every  year  that  passes  by, 
.stand  round  with  drawn  swords  and  compel  our  homage.  Fifty 
years  ago  Lord  Macaulay  acclaimed  her  *  Shakespearean,'  it  is  but  the 
other  day  l  that  Mr.  Ho  wells  called  her  *  divine.'  The  generous 
enthusiasm  of  Macaulay  compels  us  to  listen  to  all  that  he  says.  As 
tfor  Mr.  Howells,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham  is  as  good  work  as  the  best  of  Jane  Austen's.  So  that  when 
a  great  master  accords  divine  honours  to  an  authoress  (sprung  from 
a  race  that  he  cordially  despises)  we  must  perforce  take  note  of  his 
ostimate. 

But  really :  Shakespearean  ?  Divine  ?  Are  there  any  two 
qualities  more  entirely  lacking  to  Miss  Austen  ?  She  was  essentially 
ciuman,  with  a  graceful  realism ;  wholly  ladylike  and  reserved  in  her 
treatment  of  life ;  a  patient  and  accurate  observer  of  what  facts  lay 
around  her  in  one  tiny  circle.  She  is  a  stranger  to  the  Alps  and 
torrents  of  Shakespearean  English.  In  Miss  Austen's  landscape 
ihere  are  pleasant  grass  plots,  well  trimmed  lawns,  and  neatly  planned 
Jiedgerows.  There  are  no  acclivities  more  alarming  than  those  which 
our  grandmothers  were  wont  to  tend  as  *  rockeries/  Externals  count 
for  much  with  her.  The  rush  and  riot  of  Shakespearean  life,  its 
tumultuous  passions,  its  hell-black  tragedies,  and  its  glimpses  of 
heavens  undreamed  of — I  do  protest  that  all  these  things  would  be 
vastly  improper  in  Miss  Austen's  world. 

What  was  Miss  Austen's  world?  Take  the  world  of  to-day 
and  eliminate  Japan ;  eliminate  China  and  the  South  Seas — all  Asia, 
in  fact,  except  India.  In  Europe  eliminate  every  thing  except  France. 
For  purposes  of  polite  conversation  you  may  include  the  Khine.  If 
you  have  been  to  Vienna  you  have  travelled.  Berlin  was  a  provincial 
town ;  there  was  nothing  to  see  in  Eussia  except  the  Court  and  the 
British  Embassy.  The  chief  wonder  about  Eussia  was  whether  the 
traditions  of  Peter  the  Great  would  be  strong  enough  to  enable  the 
Czar  to  hold  together  his  hordes  of  barbarians  long  enough  for  them 
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to  become  a  nation.  Europe,  then,  consisted  of  France  (the  home 
of  the  most  dangerous  principles  and  the  most  abominable  innova- 
tions) and  England  (called  by  Providence  to  keep  France  in  order).  If 
you  could  allude  to  a  fever  caught  at  Ancona,  you  showed  that  you 
had  been  in  Italy  and  were  probably  conversant  with  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
but  socially  and  politically  Italy  was  dead. 

Socially  and  politically  the  United  States  were  in  puling  infancy. 
South  America  was  a  wilderness,  Africa  and  Australia  unexplored 
and  in  great  part  undiscovered.  Such  was  Miss  Austen's  world  con- 
sidered from  the  geographical  point  of  view — England  and  France  ; 
it  is  permissible  to  include  the  West  Indies,  which  formed  a  powerful 
interest  at  that  time.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  how  small 
Miss  Austen's  world  was.  We  are  thus  saved  the  annoyance  and 
surprise  at  finding  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  seriously  the 
doings  of  children  of  seventeen  who  have  never  been  outside  their 
village.  Considering  the  size  of  the  world  at  that  time,  this  amounted 
to  experience  of  the  world ;  while  a  man  who  had  nearly  taken  his 
degree  had  really  done  a  good  deal  of  what  there  was  for  him  to  do 
in  life.  In  this  thinly  populated  and  obscure  corner  of  the  world  of 
to-day  Miss  Austen's  characters  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being. 
What  were  Miss  Austen's  characters?  The  answer  is  easy — they 
were  ladies  and  gentlemen.  She  herself  was  a  lady,  and  she  wrote 
like  a  lady.  She  saw  nothing  that  a  lady  might  not  see ;  she  heard 
nothing  that  a  lady  might  not  hear ;  she  recorded  nothing  that  a  lady 
might  not  record.  There  are  little  unconscious  touches  here  and 
there  that  show  how  charmingly  and  winningly  ignorant  she  was  of 
what  was  really  going  on  around  her.  These  add  a  zest  to  what  she 
actually  records,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  she  wrote  of  nothing  that 
she  could  not  treat  with  knowledge.  There  are  no  attempts  to- 
describe,  from  hearsay,  debaucheries  with  which  she  was  totally 
unacquainted.  There  is  no  low  life ;  there  is  no  high  life ;  there  are 
no  fatiguing  passages  in  dialect. 

A  word  on  Miss  Austen's  realism.  It  is  genuine  realism ;  not 
the  bastard  realism  of  later  days.  According  to  the  school  to  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  allow  the  monopoly  of  '  realism,'' 
nothing  exists  that  is  not  disgusting.  Miss  Austen  saw  more  sanely. 
There  were  dreadful  things  in  her  world,  it  is  true:  putrid  sore 
throats,  for  example.  But  also  there  were  many  pleasant  things. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  take  a  very  wide  view  of  life ;  but  as  far  as  her 
observation  went  she  saw  evenly  and  recorded  fairly. 

As  to  her  characters,  they  all  came  from  one  class — the  class  of 
gentry,  i.e.  people  entitled  to  bear  coat-armour.  In  the  England  of 
to-day,  this  definition  is  not  precise.  There  are  many  gentlemen 
who  are  not  entitled  to  bear  coat -armour,  and  vice  versa.  But  it 
really  was  a  social  guide  in  Miss  Austen's  day.  First  and  foremost 
in  the  land  were  the  landed  gentry,  of  which  class  it  might  be 
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said  with  justice  that  even  the  peers  were  no  more  than  its  most 
conspicuous  members.  This  class,  so  powerful  once,  of  so  little  account 
now,  settled  all  social  questions.  Either  you  were  one  of  the  A's  of 

B shire,  or  else  your  existence  required  explaining  and  justifying. 

You  might  belong  to  the  professional  classes — a  very  much  smaller 
body  of  men  than  the  same  people  nowadays.  There  was  the  Church, 
of  course — that  was  highly  respectable — and  there  was  the  Bar. 
But  attorneys,  surgeons,  and  City  people  were  quite  impossible. 
Physicians,  with  some  reservations,  could  be  known,  and  the  Army 
would  do  if  you  were  in  the  Guards ;  but  the  Navy  was  on  a  different 
footing :  all  sorts  of  queer  people  went  into  the  Navy. 

These  considerations  really  guided  the  actions  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  Miss  Austen's  world ;  and  Miss  Austen  herself  recognised 
the  propriety  of  respecting  them.  She  writes  of  them  as  natural 
and  convenient  distinctions,  and  shows  no  desire  to  portray  ardent 
human  nature  struggling  against  the  bonds  of  convention.  On  the 
contrary,  Emma  is  the  careful  study  of  a  young  lady  who  presumes 
to  suppose  that  the  natural* tlistinction  existing  between  ladies  and 
people  who  are  not  ladies,  dan  be  treated  lightly  or,  perhaps,  ignored. 
There  is  no  passion  in  her  books,  it  would  not  be  ladylike,  and  when 
we  admire  the  felicity  of  her  language  and  the  delicacy  of  her  work, 
we  must  recollect  that  wnttt  action  there  may  be  moves  in  a  very 
narrow  arena,  and  that  the  incidents  are  trivial  and  superficial. 

Miss  Austen's  work  is  eighteenth  century  in  its  subject-matter 
and  treatment.  She  never*  saw  a  railway-train  ;  and,  although  much 
of  her  life  was  passed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  not  in  her 
pages  the  faintest  echo  of  its  busy  and  distracted  life.  She  was  born 
in  the  year  1775,  when  the  coronation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  a 
recent  event,  and  she  died  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
She  was,  therefore,  thirty  years  old  when  the  news  of  Trafalgar 
reached  England,  and  forty  when  Napoleon  was  overthrown. 
There  are  a  few  references  to  '  the  war '  in  her  novels,  but  you  would 
never  suppose  that  she  was  referring  to  a  death-struggle  between 
England  and  France.  Although  the  rivalry  of  six  hundred  years 
culminated  in  twenty  years  of  conflict  corresponding  to  the  twenty 
years  of  Miss  Austen's  literary  life,  it  would  appear  as  if  '  the  war ' 
was  of  no  greater  national  importance  than  a  war  with  Ashanti. 
Were  there  no  illuminations  for  Camperdown,  for  the  Nile,  for  St. 
Vincent,  for  Trafalgar,  for  Waterloo  ?  Apparently  not.  Also  appa- 
rently Miss  Austen  never  saw  an  invalid  or  a  pensioner,  or  met 
anyone  in  mourning  for  a  relative  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of 
his  country;*  Also,  apparently,  nobody  ever  grumbled  at  the  taxes, 
although  they  must  have  been  appallingly  heavy,  and  were  borne  by 
the  very  class  which  was  the  object  of  her  studies. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  would  appear  to  have  been  fought  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  young  gentlemen  in  the  army  an  opportunity _f or 
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displaying  their  gay  clothes.  Also  they  were  useful  in  enabling 
young  officers  of  the  Navy  to  gain  prize-money,  so  that  they  might 
marry  pretty  girls  and  settle  down  respectably  in  England.  The 
woes  and  joys  (if  these  are  not  too  violent  expressions  for  the  emotions 
of  Charlottes  and  Carolines)  of  very  young  lovers  and  very  young 
married  people  are  all  that  Miss  Austen  has  to  write  about.  The 
elders  form  an  agreeable  background,  now  thwarting,  now  sympathis- 
ing, encouraging,  interfering  with,  or  soothing  the  young  people. 

But  we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  whatever  Miss  Austen  may 
have  found  interesting  or  the  reverse,  England  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  the  war.  Tribulation  and  mourning  were  heard  through- 
out the  land.  The  nation  was  shaken  with  the  sensations  of  terrible 
triumphs  and  terrible  disasters.  Never  was  there  a  more  Shake- 
spearean time :  not  even  Shakespeare's  own.  It  is  not  Miss  Austen's 
fault  that  she  is  so  very  un-Shakespearean.  She  herself  would  have 
been  much  chagrined  had  anyone  ventured  on  such  a  comparison 
in  her  presence.  Or,  if  she  had  been  in  merry  mood,  she  would  have 
1  vowed  that  you  were  the  very  drollest  creature'  or  a  'shocking  quiz.' 

In  fact,  if  she  ever  thought  of  herself  and  Shakespeare  in  the 
same  minute  she  must  have  concluded  that  her  only  chance  of 
success  was  to  aim  at  being  as  unlike  him  as  possible.  She  called 
herself,  modestly,  a  miniaturist,  and  she  is  credited,  as  one  of  her 
many  triumphs,  with  having  destroyed  the  school  of  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho. 

That  novel,  no  longer  read,  depends  much  upon  incident.  The 
incidents  are  all  unusual  and  exciting.  The  scene  is  continually 
changed,  and  there  are  murders  amid  gloomy  surroundings.  It  had 
an  immense  vogue  and  was  much  imitated  by  writers  who  thought 
that  with  a  ghost  and  a  murder  and  a  haunted  castle  they  could 
make  a  story.  A  great  many  bad  stories  of  this  kind  were  produced, 
and  it  certainly  was  unfortunate  that  young  ladies'  heads  should  be 
so  turned  by  this  tinsel  tragedy  that  they  could  not  stay  in  a  country 
house  without  imagining  that  some  disreputable  secret  haunted  the 
family.  Northanger  Abbey  pokes  gentle  fun  at  this  school  of 
mock  romance,  although  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that 
it  '  destroyed  '  the  school. 

But  the  claim  is  that  Miss  Austen  destroyed  this  school  with  its 
unwholesome  habit  of  appealing  to  the  sensational  and  the  melodra- 
matic, and  that  she  did  so  by  showing  how  really  interesting  the 
common  events  of  every-day  life  might  be  made  to  appear. 

It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  to  her  credit.  But, 
after  all,  what  is  Hamlet  but  a  yarn  about  a  ghost  and  a  murder  and 
a  haunted  castle  ?  And  if  it  comes  to  reproaching  the  sensationalists 
with  too  lavish  introduction  of  incident,  how  does  Hamlet  stand  ? 
We  have  poison,  steel,  suicide,  madness,  murder,  the  wrecking  of 
great  kingdoms,  battle,  and  sudden  death  all  in  five  acts.  The  play 
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streams  with  gore.  No  imitator  of  Shakespeare  was  ever  so  lavish 
with  incident  as  Shakespeare  himself.  It  is  not  that  the  school  of 
writing  is  bad  that  insists  on  a  plot  with  incidents.  Mr.  Howells 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is.  Nevertheless,  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  is  only  indifferent  work  in  the  school  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  school  which  Miss  Austen  founded — the  school  of  analysis  and 
introspection — is  capable  of  producing  just  as  tedious  work  in  its  way 
as  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  But  the  people  who  decry  the 
Mysteries  have  perhaps  not  read  that  dismal  composition.  When 
they  have  read  it  they  will  allow  that  it  is  tedious,  not  because  of 
the  fatiguing  frequency  of  improbable  incidents,  but  because  of  its 
sentimental  tone  and  wearisome  style.  In  effect  the  incidents  are 
few,  when  the  vast  length  of  the  story  is  considered.  The  real 
superiority  of  Jane  Austen's  work  lies  in  her  admirable  style ;  the 
.real  drawback  to  enjoying  her  work  is  that  it  is  about  nothing  at  all. 
Whereas  the  school  of  the  Mysteries  held  that  startling  incidents 
(as  unlikely  as  possible)  were  what  a  story  chiefly  needed,  and  that 
style  and  truthfulness  signified  nothing,  Miss  Austen,  on  the 
contrary,  put  style  and  truthfulness  first  and  avoided  romance  like 
the  plague.  The  result  is  that  each  of  her  stories  is  exactly  like  the 
last,  and  that  much  of  her  narrative  is  hopelessly  uninteresting. 

It  does  not  matter,  for  instance,  whether  Frank  Churchill  '  was 
most  deedily  occupied  about  Mrs.  Bates's  spectacles  ' ;  or  that  when 
'Mr.  Wood  house  had  drank  his  tea  he  was  ready  to  go  home';  or 
that  Mr.  Knightley's  boys'  '  glowing  faces  showed  all  the  benefit  of 
&  country  run,  and  seemed  to  ensure  a  quick  despatch  of  the  roast 
mutton  and  rice  pudding  they  were  hastening  home  for.' 

Nothing  turns  on  these  incidents,  and  they  are  not,  in  themselves, 
of  any  importance  at  all.  But  (says  the  devotee)  look  at  the 
observation  of  life — the  marvellous  record  of  detail !  There  is,  it 
is  true,  observation  of  life  ;  although  it  does  not  require  exceptional 
powers  of  observation  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  children  often 
liave  roast  mutton  and  rice  pudding  for  dinner,  and  that  running 
makes  them  hungry.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  detail  recorded ; 
but  it  is  unimportant  detail.  It  is  not  the  mere  accumulation  of 
detail  that  marks  the  artist ;  it  is  the  selection  of  detail. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  we  may,  after  much  pondering, 
pause  and  contemplate  Miss  Austen's  work  with  some  sense  that  we 
approach  it  intelligently  if  perhaps  clumsily. 

Knitting  needles  are  more  interesting  to  her  than  bayonets, 
perhaps  because  she  can  understand  the  management  of  the  knitting 
needle  and  watch  it  in  action  ;  but  she  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 
bayonet.  To  a  country  walk  she  will  devote  all  her  attention ;  but 
more  exciting  incidents  are  of  less  value  to  her  and  her  story. 

Sir  Thomas  Bertram  going  in  person  to  look  after  his  West 
Indian  estates,  and  risking  capture  by  French  cruisers,  is  a  plucky 
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and  interesting  figure ;  but  lie  is  not  the  Sir  Thomas  whom  Miss 
Austen  admires.  Sir  Thomas,  *  his  mind  disengaged  from  the  cares 
which  had  pressed  on  him  at  first '  (putting  a  stop  to  some  private 
theatricals)  and  plunging  into  the  petty  gossip  of  his  village;  or 
Sir  Thomas  '  the  life  of  the  party  seated  round  the  fire/  and,  with 
'  the  best  right  to  be  the  talker/  becoming  '  communicative  and 
chatty  in  a  very  unusual  degree/  is  the  man  stripped  of  all  that 
makes  him  interesting.  But  this  is  the  Sir  Thomas  of  Miss  Austen. 

All  honour  to  her  for  not  writing  about  what  she  did  not 
understand.  All  honour  to  her  for  not  trying  to  describe  an 
imaginary  mutiny  at  sea,  an  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  coloured 
folk,  an  imaginary  tussle  with  a  fraudulent  agent,  or  an  imaginary 
encounter  with  a  French  privateer. 

But  do  not  let  us  be  so  far  led  astray  by  our  admiration  for  Miss 
Austen's  reticence  and  veracity  that  we  must  needs  claim  that  her 
subjects  are  all  interesting  ;  because  they  are  not.  Incidentally,  and 
as  a  touch  of  life  and  manners,  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  the 
intensely  respectable  circle  of  Mansfield  Park  cards  and  dancing 
were  encouraged,  whilst  private  theatricals  were  forbidden.  But 
the  actual  process  of  stopping  the  private  theatricals  is  not  interesting 
or  amusing  or  important. 

It  must  have  been  a  dull  world,  after  all.  It  appears  to  have 
been  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  address  words  of  the  commonest 
civility  to  a  lady  without  the  gentlemen  exchanging  significant 
glances,  whilst  the  ladies  rallied  their  female  friend  on  the  evident 
partiality  of  dear  Bingle  for  her  society.  The  girls  had  the  minds  of 
odalisques.  In  childhood  and  youth  they  thought  and  talked  all  day 
long  of  nothing  but  men,  and  in  maturer  years  of  the  men  about 
whom  their  juniors  were  talking  and  thinking.  At  all  ages  they 
gossiped,  generally  with  spiteful  intent.  If,  however,  we  once 
relinquish  all  idea  of  being  interested,  and  sedulously  guide 
ourselves  with  the  bookmarker  which  a  thoughtful  publisher  has 
provided  for  each  volume  of  the  charming  edition  now  before  me, 
we  shall  find  Miss  Austen's  novels  full  of  information. 

But  take  this  : — 

The  progress  of  Catherine's  unhappiness  from  the  events  of  the  evening  was  as 
follows.  It  appeared  first  in  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  everybody  about  her, 
while  she  remained  in  the  rooms,  which  speedily  brought  on  considerable  weariness 
and  a  violent  desire  to  go  home.  This,  on  arriving  in  Pulteney  Street,  took  the 
direction  of  extraordinary  hunger,  and  when  that  was  appeased,  changed  into  an 
earnest  longing  to  be  in  bed.  Such  was  the  extreme  point  of  her  distress :  for 
when  there  she  immediately  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  nine  hours,  and 
from  which  she  awoke  perfectly  revived,  in  excellent  spirits,  with  fresh  hopes  and 
fresh  schemes. 

This  is  dreadful  stuff;  but  it  was  written  in  1798,  four  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Mysteries,  and  when  sleepless  nights 
were  considered  appropriate  to  heroines.  Miss  Austen  was  probably 
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thinking  of  such  passages  as  '  all  the  busy  scenes  of  the  past  and  the 
anticipated  ones  of  the  future  came  to>  her  anxious  mind  and 
conspired  with  the  sense  of  her  new  situation  to  banish  sleep ' ;  or 
'  thus  passed  the  night  in  ineffectual  struggles  between  affection 
and  reason,  and  she  rose  in  the  morning  with  a  mind  weakened  and 
irresolute  and  a  frame  trembling  with  illness/ 

Miss  Austen  will  have  none  of  this.  Her  heroines  are  ordinary 
healthy  young  women  who  live  the  most  ordinary  lives  imaginable, 
and  they  are  perfectly  drawn.  Even  so  Gerard  Dou's  cats  are 
perfectly  painted,  even  to  the  very  iridescence  of  their  whiskers. 
They  are  very  bad  cats,  destitute  of  all  the  points  that  mark  the  good 
oat;  and  one  cannot  help  wondering,  was  it  worth  while?  Miss 
Austen  in  the  rage  of  her  mental  revolt  from  the  ideal  of  the 
sentimental  agonised  heroine  has  gone  far.  Her  work  has  been 
variously  described  as  '  the  very  smallest  of  small  beer,'  and  as  '  the 
rather  uninteresting  doings  and  very  uninteresting  sayings  of 
totally  uninteresting  people ' ;  she  has  been  called  *  the  prose 
Wordsworth.' 

There  is  much  in  these  comments.  Her  self-imposed  limitations 
compel  her  to  chronicle  small  beer,  and  she  chronicles  it  very 
industriously ;  but  it  remains  small  beer.  As  to  the  other  comments 
which  I  have  ventured  to  cite,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  this  :  that 
the  masculine  element  is  altogether  lacking  in  Miss  Austen's  work. 
It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  feminine  in  tone.  To  say  that  '  she 
wrote  like  a  lady '  is  intended  for  very  high  praise,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  scandalous  rubbish  that  people  professing  and 
calling  themselves  ladies  have  been  contented  to  sign.  But  it 
undoubtedly  implies  a  restricted  range  of  vision,  which,  though 
highly  creditable,  defines  her  artistically. 

As  one  result,  her  portraits  of  girls  and  women  are  more  success- 
ful than  her  portraits  of  men.  Her  best  portraits  of  men  are  the 
portraits  of  those  whose  lives  were  passed  in  circumstances  com- 
pletely under  her  observation — stay-at-homes,  invalids,  and  tame 
cats.  All  these  are  admirable.  The  robuster  types  are  mostly  left 
in  shadowy  outline. 

Her  style  suffers  from  restrictions  similar  to  those  which  she 
imposed  upon  herself  in  regard  to  incident.  Her  stories  move  in  a 
little  circle — a  country  village,  a  seaport  town,  Bath — that  is  all. 
Her  style — when  she  ruthlessly  condemns  herself  to  be  dull — can 
thus  be  dulness  itself.  But  also  it  can  be  as  dainty  and  charming 
as  any  style  in  which  English  is  written.  These  lines,  for  instance — 
the  opening  lines  of  Northanger  Abbey  : 

No  one  who  had  ever  seen  Catherine  Morland  in  her  infancy  would  have 
supposed  her  born  to  he  an  heroine.  Her  situation  in  life,  the  character  of  her 
father  and  mother,  her  own  person  and  disposition,  were  all  equally  against  her. 
Her  father  was  a  clergyman,  without  being  neglected  or  poor,  and  a  very  respect- 
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able  man,  though  his  name  was  Richard  and  he  had  never  been  handsome.  He 
had  a  considerable  independence,  besides  two  good  livings,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
least  addicted  to  locking  up  his  daughters. 

There  are  innumerable  passages  like  this  which  are  a  pleasure  to 
read,  merely  for  the  grace  and  skill  with  which  the  English  is 
handled.  ItVould  be  idle  to  attempt  to  sketch  the  plot  of  any  one 
novel,  for  there  is  practically  no  plot  in  the  ten  volumes  of  her 
works.  Some  trifling  event,  a  dance  or  a  dinner  party,  brings  her 
characters  together  in  situations  where  they  can  speak  and  act ;  and 
accordingly  they  speak  and  act  until  they  separate.  The  abiding 
interest  of  all  this  charming  trifling  is  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now;  the  observation  of  what  went  to  make  correct  behaviour, 
correct  manners,  and  correct  speech  one  hundred  years  ago,  in 
contrast  with  the  speech  and  manners  of  to-day. 

For  example:  Mr.  Lucas,  a  tradesman  of  Meryton,  rose  to  be 
mayor  and  became  Sir  William.  The  type  is  familiar ;  but  the  way 
in  which  Miss  Austen  speaks  of  him  is  remarkable.  '  For  though 
elated  by  his  rank  it  did  not  render  him  supercilious ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  all  attention  to  everybody.  By  nature  inoffensive, 
friendly,  and  obliging,  his  presentation  at  St.  James's  had  made  him 
courteous/  Mr.  Collins,  a  subservient  person,  married  Sir  William's 
daughter,  and  invited  Sir  William  to  stay  with  him.  Lady  Catherine 
de  Bourgh,  the  patroness  of  Mr.  Collins's  living,  an  impertinent  old 
lady,  invited  the  entire  household  to  dinner,  on  which  Mr.  Collins 
thus  expressed  himself : 

I  confess  that  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  by  her  ladyship's  asking 
us  on  Sunday  to  drink  tea  and  spend  the  evening  at  liosings.  I  rather  expected, 
from  my  knowledge  of  her  affability,  that  it  would  happen.  But  who  could  have 
foreseen  such  an  attention  as  this?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  we  should 
receive  an  invitation  to  dine  there  (an  invitation,  moreover,  including  the  whole 
party)  so  immediately  after  your  arrival  ? 

'I  am  the  less  surprised  at  what  has  happened/  replied  Sir 
William,  '  from  that  knowledge  of  what  the  manners  of  the  great 
really  are,  which  my  situation  in  life  has  allowed  me  to  acquire. 
About  the  Court,  such  instances  of  elegant  breeding  are  not 
uncommon/ 

The  grovelling  contentment  of  the  man  Collins,  the  imbecile 
gratification  of  Sir  William,  the  massive  impertinence  of  my  lady, 
and  the  overpowering  dulness  of  the  party  :  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable ? 

They  go  to  their  dreary  party,  and  this  is  what  happens : 

In  spite  of  having  been  at  St.  James's  Sir  William  was  so  completely  awed  by 
the  grandeur  surrounding  him,  that  he  had  but  just  courage  enough  to  make  a 
very  low  bow,  and  take  his  seat  without  saying  a  word  ;  and  his  daughter, 
frightened  almost  out  of  her  senses,  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  look. 
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The  situation  would  be  completely  reversed  to-day.  It  would  be 
Lady  Catherine  who  would  be  all  civility  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
sound  financial  information  from  Sir  William  ;  while  fc'ir  William 
would  be  slightly  patronising  and  chiefly  occupied  in  wondering  with 
how  cheap  a  '  tip '  he  could  pay  for  his  dinner.  As  for  the  young 
lady,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  successful  tradesman's  daughter 
1  frightened  out  of  her  wits '  by  a  whole  drawing-room  full  of  Lady 
Catherines. 

Miss  Austen's  novels  are  all  equally  charming ;  and  each  is 
exactly  like  its  predecessor  and  successor.  The  titles  have  very 
little  relation  to  the  contents.  Persuasion  might  equally  well  be 
called  Dissuasion,  and  the  whole  series  could  be  appropriately 
earned  1,  2,  3,  ...  10,  without  loss  of  coherence. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  place  Miss  Austen  as  a  novelist  ?  Let  us 
consider  what  that  highly  distinguished  novelist  and  critic,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Ho  wells,  has  decided,  and  consider  how  far  his  ideas  coincide 
with  our  own.  '  The  art  of  fiction,  as  Jane  Austen  knew  it,  declined 
from  her  through  Scott  and  Bulwer  and  Dickens  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Thackeray  and  even  George  Eliot.' 2 

There  is  no  mistaking  enthusiasm  of  this  kind.  The  highest 
place  is  claimed,  without  any  reserve,  for  Jane  Austen.  But  how 
about  the  art  of  fiction  declining  from  her  through  Scott  and  the 
others  ? 

Surely  these  eminent  men  dwelt  on  different  planes.  To  say 
that  the  art  of  fiction  declined  ...  in  the  way  that  -Mr.  Howells 
describes  is  not  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  inquiry,  '  Where 
are  we  to  place  Jane  Austen  ? ' 

It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that  the  art  of  painting  as  Kaphael 
knew  it  declined  through  Michael  Angelo  and  Holbein  and  Claude 
and  Benjamin  West  and  J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  even  George  Du 
Maurier. 

Nor,  again,  when  we  read  a  passage  like  the  following,  can  we 
admit  that  we  are  much  advanced  :  '  How,  for  instance,  could  people 
who  had  once  known  the  simple  verity,  the  refined  perfection  of 
Miss  Austen,  enjoy  anything  less  refined  and  less  perfect  ?  With 
her  example  before  them,  why  should  not  English  novelists  have 
gone  on  writing  simply,  honestly,  artistically  ever  after  ?  ' 

To  ask  these  questions  is  merely  to  ask  why,  having  once  tasted 
sole,  we  should  eat  any  other  fish.  There  are  many  reasons :  the 
salmon  is  less  refined  than  the  sole,  but  he  is  more  sumptuous ;  the 
whiting  is  less  perfect  than  the  sole,  but  he  is  more  dainty.  And 
then  as  to  honesty,  et  cetera.  Are  all  English  novelists  dishonest, 
confused,  inartistic  ? 

In  truth  the  author  of  Fiction  and  Criticism  would  have  us 
take  him  for  a  critic ;  but  he  is  a  worshipper ;  and  for  the  worshipper 
"  Criticism  and  Fiction,  p.  74, 
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the  thicker  the  cloud  of  incense  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  act  of 
devotion.  We,  who  want  to  see  the  divinity  face  to  face,  would  fain 
wait  until  the  incense  has  arisen  past  the  altar  and  the  air  is  clear. 
And  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  being  called 3  '  poor  islanders/  or  by 
being  told  that  we  have  4  '  false  theories  and  bad  manners.'  Clearly 
we  must  give  up  all  idea  of  being  guided  by  Mr.  Howells  and  decide 
for  ourselves. 

It  need  not  be  very  hard.  Miss  Austen's  work  is  good,  but  it  is 
monotonous  ;  it  is  dainty,  but  it  is  essentially  feminine.  We  need 
not  go  far  to  find  another  artist  with  precisely  these  limitations  in 
another  art.  Of  whom  can  we  say  with  truth  that  her  work  is 
graceful,  correct,  monotonous,  and  feminine  ?  Obviously  the  sister 
artist  to  Jane  Austen  is  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

In  England  a  man  who  does  not  burn  incense  must  expect  to  be 
called  an  iconoclast ;  appreciations  are  not  welcomed.  As  Miss 
Austen  is  now  in  the  forefront  of  fashion,  '  iconoclast '  is  probably 
the  mildest  epithet  that  will  be  applied  to  me.  I  should  not  be 
suprised  to  find  myself  acclaimed  as  the  Devil's  Advocate.  Let  us 
consider,  then,  what  Miss  Austen  herself  recorded  of  her  own  limita- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  interesting,  for  she  was  the  least  con- 
ceited of  mortals  and  incapable  of  self-deception.  She  once  received 
an  intimation  from  an  exalted  quarter  that  portraits  of  learned 
clergymen  would  be  appreciated.  It  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. From  the  way  in  which  the  Church  is  spoken  of  in  her 
books  it  is  clear  that,  as  an  institution,  it  commanded  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  country,  and  yet  the  clergymen  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  are  slight  and  ordinary  creatures.  This  is  not  consistent ; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  Miss  Austen's  admirers,  perceiving  how 
admirably  she  drew  trivial  people,  should  urge  her  to  attempt  greater 
work.  She  excuses  herself  in  the  following  terms  : 

I  am  quite  honoured  by  your  thinking  me  capable  of  drawing  such  a  clergyman 
as  you  gave  the  sketch  of  in  your  note.  But  I  assure  you  1  am  not.  The  comic 
part  of  the  character  I  might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good,  the  enthusiastic,  the 
literary.  Such  a  man's  conversation  must  at  times  be  on  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  or  at  least  be  occasionally  abundant  in 
quotations  and  allusions,  which  a  woman  who,  like  me,  knows  only  her  mother 
tongue,  and  has  read  little  in  that,  would  be  totally  without  the  power  of  giving. 
A  classical  education  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  appears  to  me  quite  indispensable  for  the  person 
who  would  do  any  justice  to  your  clergyman  ;  and  I  think  I  may  boast  myself  to 
be  with  all  possible  vanity  the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed  female  who  ever 
dared  to  be  an  authoress. 

This  diffidence  in  reply  to  a  very  flattering  invitation  is  truly 

refreshing.     Nowadays  an  author,  without  receiving  any  invitation 

at  all,  is  prepared  to  '  get  up '  a  subject,  a  city,  a  language,  or  an 

epoch,  and  to  coin  his  information  into  shekels  of  silver  (and  even  of 

3  Criticism  and  Fiction,  p.  76.  *  lUd,  p.  32. 
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gold)  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  very  often  does  so  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  deceive  the  unlearned  to  his,  and  their,  mutual  com- 
fort. Assuredly  there  is  nothing  dishonest  in  the  process ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sound  business,  and  very  good  business ;  but  then  it  is 
business  and  not  art.  Miss  Austen  would  have  none  of  it,  and  her 
refusal  to  move  out  of  the  path  where  she  trod  so  confidently  and 
gracefully  is  not  only  refreshing  in  itself,  but  particularly  fortifying 
to  one  who  has  ventured  to  indicate  her  place  in  the  world  of  art 
and  who  discovers  it  to  be  the  place  that  she  had  chosen  for  herself. 

WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 
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THE  two  hares  had  finished  their  gambols  on  the  stony  black  shore 
of  the  stream.  The  woodcock  had  flitted  out  from  his  haunt  on  the 
pine-covered  mountain.  The  rising  moon  silvered  the  ripples  as  the 
little  wherry  was  sculled  slowly  on ;  a  chill  came  in  the  air,  as  the 
west  wind  blew  from  the  Norwegian  fells. 

The  big  trout1  with  the  square  tail  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  What  a  struggle  he  had  made,  and  how  nearly  had  he 
rushed  to  freedom  down  the  rapids  and  away,  amongst  the  foam- 
covered  rocks  !  Larger  fish  had  been  killed,  but  none  had  fought 
so  stubbornly.  His  last  gasp  was  given  as  the  landing-net  dragged 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  boat.  The  steel  trace  held  well,  and  there 
was  not  a  scratch  or  mark  on  the  bait — a  Phantom  minnow. 


My  boatman  Johansen  had  rowed  steadily,  and  the  lines  swept  in 
graceful  curves  as  we  passed  across  the  treacherous  rapid.  A  broken 
scull  or  an  awkward  movement  would  have  resulted  in  one,  if  not 
both,  of  us  bidding  farewell  to  this  world. 

We  turned  again ;  again  the  baits  spun  true  through  the  clear 
water :  a  snatch,  a  whirling  reel,  and  the  fish  is  fast ;  a  clumsy  leap 
in  the  air  shows  his  shape,  and  now  the  fight  begins. 

Up  into  the  still  water  he  bores  his  way,  then  down  to  the  rapid 
across  to  the  shore,  then  comes  a  steady  tag  of  war  in  the  deepest 
water;  finally  the  contention  ends  in  a  sandy  bay,  where  the  big 
trout  circles  round  and  round  our  little  boat. 

There  was  a  moment  one  felt  it  would  have  been  a  relief  if  the 
hooks  gave  and  the  fish  swam  free  and  away. 

No  trout  fight  so  stubbornly  as  the  large  Swedish  trout,  called  in 
Sweden  Lax  Or  en.  They  are  found  late  in  August  and  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  lying  at  the  head  of  rapids  where  the 
rivers  leave  the  lakes,  or  at  the  head  of  rapids  joining  a  series  of 
lakes. 

The  spot  I  write  of  is  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Jemptland. 

Letters  arrive  quite  often  enough,  and  a  telephone  to  the  nearest 
1  This  trout  weighed  twelve  English  pounds. 
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country  town  gives  one  the  feeling  of  being  in  touch  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Daring  the  summer  in  Sweden,  trout  may  be  caught  in 
great  quantities  with  the  fly ;  in  fact,  on  some  days  and  in  some 
places  one  may  take  a  sackful. 

The  charm  of  the  autumn  fishing  is  the  quiet  of  the  surround- 
ings. No  mosquito  haunts  with  his  singing  and  his  stinging  the 
1  anglers'  rest '  I  write  from.  When  fishing,  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  air  is  the  monotonous  thud  as  the  sculls  work  in  the 
rowlocks,  and  the  creak  of  wood  working  on  wood. 

A  char  rising  makes  a  slight  ripple.  The  pine  woods  look  down 
in  eternal  silence  as  the  darkness  of  evening  draws  on.  One  hears 
the  children  calling  the  cattle  down  from  the  forest,  and  a  little 
curling  smoke  goes  up  from  the  red  wooden  houses. 

My  stolid  Swede,  at  a  sign,  turns  the  boat  towards  home,  and  one 
strolls  up  to  the  little  Posting  House  contented  with  the  delicious 
air  and  the  repose  of  such  a  life. 

Fishing  from  a  boat  in  Sweden  is  done  as  follows  : — Two  rods 
are  used,  set  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.  One 
^its  facing  the  stern  waiting  for  a  *  run,'  and  watching  the  shores 
slowly  receding  as  the  boat  glides  smoothly  on. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  my  Journal  of  a  30th  of  August. 

No  matter  how  one  admires  the  calm  of  the  evening  and  its 
delicious  surroundings,  an  English  sportsman  will  want  to  know 
what  one  killed  and  how  it  was  accomplished. 

This  30th  of  August  was  a  typical  day;  not  a  big  trout  day,  but  a 
satisfactory  day's  sport. 

We  started  about  10  A  M.,  Johansen  sculling  up  stream  from  the 
home  water  to  some  rapids  a  mile  and  half  away,  called  'Lap 
Strugen '  (the  Laplanders'  stream).  This  rapid  is  navigable  by  the 
small  local  steamer  that  brings  the  post  and  the  winter  provisions 
for  the  farmers  and  small  shopkeepers.  The  steamer  also  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  tows  the  logs  down  the  lakes,  which 
logs  are  cut  by  the  lumbermen  during  the  winter.  These  latter  are 
employed  by  the  large  saw  mill  companies,  who  have  their  establish- 
ments at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Grulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  companies  as  a  rule  own  most  of  the  pine  forests  up  country. 
These  arrangements  and  means  of  transit  and  communication  hold 
good  as  to  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  eventually  debouch 
into  the  Grulf. 

To  continue  my  fishing :  We  row  up  the  rapids  and  down  the  rapids, 
and  the  bag  for  the  morning  is  five  trout,  one  char,  one  grayling. 

The  grayling  in  Sweden  are  very  numerous,  and  become,  when 
fishing  with  Spoon  and  Phantom  a  nuisance.  They  are  continually 
running  at  the  bait  which  means  catching  fish,  but  with  a  long  line 
out  the  continual  reeling  up  of  the  line  and  taking  off  a  small 
grayling  becomes  tiresome. 
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The  largest  trout  of  the  bag  caught  this  morning  in  August 
weighed  nine  pounds,  the  next  largest  three  pounds. 

This  nine-pounder  gave  great  play,  being  a  cock  fish  newly  come 
up  to  the  spawning  grounds,  and  as  I  tried  to  slip  the  landing  net 
under  him  the  hooks  of  the  artificial  minnow  caught  in  the  meshes, 
the  trout  hanging  in  the  water  ;  finally  with  much  anxiety  and  some 
excitement,  I  slipped  my  fingers  into  his  gills  and  lifted  him  gently 
into  the  boat. 

My  boatman,  before  the  crisis  arrived,  had  with  difficulty  reeled 
up  the  line  of  my  other  rod,  now  sculling,  now  stopping  and  snatch- 
ing up  this  second  rod  and  reeling  in  the  line  as  fast  as  possible. 

If  this  is  not  done  one  finds  oneself  in  this  dilemma  :  a  big  trout 
on  one  rod,  oneself  standing  up  in  a  *  cogglesome '  boat  going 
down  a  rapid,  playing  this  same  trout  with  every  chance  of 
the  hooks  on  the  line  of  the  second  rod  catching  in  a  rock. 
Expletives  split  the  air,  unheeded  by  your  stolid  boatman,  whom 
even  an  earthquake  would  not  move.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
fishing  with  two  rods  from  one  of  these  small  wherries  gives  as  good 
chances  for  temporary  disturbance  of  one's  temper  as  an  awkward 
gillie  trying  to  gaff  a  not  fully  played-out  salmon. 

These  large  Swedish  trout  are  excellent  eating,  their  flesh  being 
of  a  rich  red  colour. 

The  fish  are  netted  in  quantities  during  the  autumn  season  by 
means  of  short  nets  set  cunningly  where  the  waters  of  the  rapids 
whirl  and  eddy  round  the  rocks. 

As  they  work  up  stream  and  round  these  eddies  they  get 
meshed  and  caught.  The  nets  are  of  fine  twine  with  corked  top  line, 
and  weighted  with  stones  neatly  tied  up  in  little  birch-bark  bags. 
The  fish  are  salted  in  barrels  for  winter  use. 

This  netting  of  these  fine  fish  goes  against  one's  sporting  instincts. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden 
the  farmer  depends  greatly  on  fresh-water  fish  for  winter  provender. 

In  Swedish  Lapland  further  north,  not  near  where  I  write  of 
(i.e.  in  and  near  the  Arctic  Circle),  one  never  sees  a  Lapbunder's  house 
(i.e.  a  settler  or  Lapland  farmer)  except  it  be  built  by  the  side  of 
river  or  lake. 

In  these  parts  where  frost  reigns  eight  months  in  the  year  the 
soil  can  produce  little  or  nothing.  I  have  seen  a  fine  crop  of 
potatoes  utterly  cut  down  by  an  August  frost ;  it  must,  however,  be 
said  that  this  was  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Sportsmen  and  anglers  must  not  rail  against  this  netting  of  trout, 
which  means  food  for  the  sturdy  peasants.  Trout  there  are  in  plenty 
for  all — farmers,  fishermen  and  tourists. 

The  trout  fishing  in  Northern  Sweden  is  practically  free  to 
everyone  ;  in  the  South  it  is  not  so. 

Fishermen  will  find  it  better  always  to  give  away  all  fish  that  is 
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not  wanted  for  their  own  eating  ;  if  this  is  done  no  objection  will  be 
raised  by  the  farmers  to  fishing  anywhere  in  Northern  Sweden. 

No  kinder  or  more  obliging  people  exist  than  the  Swedish 
peasantry ;  the  trouble  they  go  to  and  the  help  they  offer  you  on 
your  journey,  making  you  as  comfortable  as  possible,  takes  one 
somewhat  aback  when  first  travelling  about  the  country,  and  I  may 
truly  say  I  know  the  north  of  Sweden  better  than  many  Swedes. 

I  ought  now  to  tell  my  fellow  sportsmen  and  anglers  how  they 
will  fare  when  on  a  fishing  trip,  during  the  short  summer  in  the  land 
of  ice  and  snow. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  far  north  of  Sweden  is  the  mos- 
quitoes; they  are  a  perfect  pest.  If  it  is  hot  a  mosquito  veil  is 
unbearable,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  smear  one's  face  and  neck 
\vith  a  mixture  of  grease  and  tar.  Housemaid's  chamois  leather  gloves 
must  be  sewed  to  the  sleeves  of  one's  coat  for  fishing  in.  By  this 
means  these  stinging  terrors  may  be  defeated.  A  flannel  shirt 
must  be  kept  for  use  when  the  war  paint  of  grease  and  tar  is  assumed ; 
this  shirt  should  have  a  large  turned-down  collar  to  protect  the  collar 
of  the  coat  from  the  black  smear. 

Night  brings  little  rest,  and  a  mosquito  curtain  is  the  only 
preventive.  This  must  be  absolutely  secure,  as  I  firmly  believe 
twenty  Scandinavian  mosquitoes  would  keep  an  entire  army  corps 
busy  most  of  the  night. 

If,  however,  the  fisherman  is  determined  to  brave  this  pest,  the 
best  time  to  arrive  in  the  far  north  is  to  make  one's  plans  so  as  to  reach 
the  fishing  quarters  during  the  middle  of  August,  and  leave  when 
the  cold  of  September  comes  on,  and  the  fish  no  longer  take. 

Boat  fishing  for  large  trout  up  north  is  cold  work,  and  for 
several  years  I  could  devise  no  way  of  keeping  warm — i.e.  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Winter  clothes  of  best  home-spun,  underclothing  thick  as  for 
hunting  in  England,  a  fur  coat  with  a  waterproof  over  it,  and  a  cap 
with  ear-flaps  completes  the  costume  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

As  to  your  nether  limbs  :  the  little  boats  you  fish  in  always  leak 
more  or  less ;  wet  feet  mean  colds,  and  rubber  boots  are  very  chilly 
foot-gear.  Wear  a  long  leather  boot  which  comes  above  the  knee, 
under  this  thick  riding  drawers,  and  over  them  a  pair  of  knitted 
woollen  long  drawers,  such  as  are  sold  for  wading  in  <when  salmon 
fishing  in  the  early  spring.  No  one  has  any  idea  how  the  wind  in 
the  north  penetrates  the  thickest  of  clothing. 

Now  as  to  food.  Milk,  cheese,  flat  bread,  a  large  folded  up  limp 
sort  of  biscuit  made  of  flour  and  water,  '  Kenicky  '  bread  (spelled  as 
pronounced),  and  the  berries  of  the  forest  as  well  as  the  feh  one 
catches  are  the  foods  one  is  certain  to  find.  These  should  be 
supplemented  by  cocoa,  some  tinned  meats,  and  soup  squares, 
v,  hich  are  excellent,  but  take  somewhat  long  to  prepare ;  also  soup 
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cartridges  (good,  and  only  require  boiling  water).     Of  the  fish  you 
catch  the  red-bellied  char  is  far  and  away  the  best  eating. 

A  fresh  caught  char  grilled  on  a  wood  fire  is  most  delicious,  and 
the  best  fresh-water  fish  I  know  of. 

Inside  the  Arctic  Circle  I  know  of  one  place  where  char  run  to 
four  pounds  in  weight ;  they  have  been  caught  with  rod  and  line 
but  are  not  common. 

Anglers  will  ask,  are  there  no  salmon  in  Sweden  ?  The  answer 
is,  they  are  plentiful. 

In  the  south  of  Sweden,  in  rivers  like  the  Falkenberg  near 
Gothenburg,  these  fish  rise  to  the  fly.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  in 
the  rivers  running  into  the  Grulf  of  Bothnia  (i.e.  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sweden)  Salmo  salar  will  rise  to  a  fly  or  even  is  easily  taken 
with  rod  and  line  and  other  lures  but  the  fly.  I  trust  some  of  my 
readers  may:inform  me.  I  speak  of  salmon  being  so  caught  within 
the  last  ten  years.  As  I  close  this  short  account,  let  me  say  Sweden 
offers  many  attractions  to  those  who  wish  for  a  real  holiday.  Living 
is  cheap,  travelling  also.  Comfortable  steamers  ply  to  all  ports  on  the 
Swedish  coast ;  they  all  have  excellent  restaurants,  and  the  clean- 
liness of  Swedish  houses  is  proverbial. 

The  '  circular-ticket '  tourist  has  not  yet  arrived ;  perhaps  he  may 
come.  I  doubt  it,  as  Norway  with  its  marvellous  scenery  is  more 
attractive.  Let  anglers  try  Sweden  for  a  change. 

MAYO. 
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FOR  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  Conservative  party  has  had  to  be 
periodically  saved  by  its  reformers.  It  requires  to  be  frequently 
revivified,  lest  it  should  sink  down  into  mere  inertia  and  obstructive- 
ness.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It -is  the  party, 
under  one  of  its  aspects,  of  Protection  and  of  Defence.  Its 
members  rightly  realise  that  their  function  is  to  '  conserve '  the 
heritage  of  great  interests  handed  down  to  them  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  their  predecessors.  They  are  pledged  to  maintain  the 
•safety,  the  unity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  communities,  which 
make  up  the  Nation,  and  the  Empire,  of  Britain.  This  mighty  and 
complex  organism  must  be  defended  from  foreign  foes  and  rivals  by 
ft  firm  and  vigorous  diplomacy,  by  drawing  closely  the  bonds  which 
bind  the  various  parts  of  the  realm,  and  by  keeping  the  naval  and 
military  forces  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  At  home  the 
ordered  progress  of  society  is  threatened  by  hasty  innovators, 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  under- 
mine its  stability  by  ill-considered  changes.  Against  such  perils 
Conservatism  stands  permanently  on  guard.  It  is  natural  that 
this  attitude  should  have  a  reflex  action  on  those  who  adopt  it. 
The  position  of  the  sentry  is  a  most  valuable  one;  but  it  may 
lead  to  a  certain  stiffness  and  rigidity.  In  the  preoccupation  of 
v/atching  over  the  citadel,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  forget  that 
there  are  other  duties  to  be  performed.  A  tolerant  acquiescence  in 
the  mere  protection  of  vested  interests  is  easily  accepted  by  a 
political  connection  which  includes,  generally  speaking,  the  majority 
of  the  satisfied  portion  of  the  community.  Most  of  those  with  whom 
Fate  and  our  institutions  have  dealt  kindly  are  on  this  side.  The 
'  Have-nots '  are  largely,  though  not  entirely,  in  the  opposing  camp. 
Tar  more  than  the  opponents,  the  conservatives,  through  all  their 
levels,  are  permeated  by  prosperity  and  success.  They  are  supported 
ly  all  the  elements  of  inherited  or  acquired  wealth,  rank,  superior 
education,  social  position,  good  fortune  in  commerce  and  industry. 
Those,  with  whom  the  world  has  dealt  kindly,  are  much  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  a  highly  agreeable  place,  which  does  very  well  as  it  is. 
Thus  there  is  always  a  solid  mass  of  well-appointed  infantry  in  the 
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Conservative  army  which  looks  with  disfavour  on  the  movements 
of  its  tirailleurs  and  light  cavalry,  and  prefers  the  strategy  of  a 
leisurely  defensive.  If  its  leaders  will  see  to  the  entrenchments,  and 
repel  the  assaults  of  enemies  and  insurgents,  it  is  content  to  stretch 
itself  comfortably  by  the  camp-fires  and  enjoy  its  admirable  rations. 
And  it  is  particularly  in  this  mood  at  the  close  of  a  long  period  of 
excitement,  when  the  fortress  has  been  held  by  special  exertions 
against  onsets  of  unusual  vigour  and  tenacity. 

Stagnation,  however,  in  politics,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  life,  but  death. 
Conservatism  has  other  functions  besides  that  of  standing  on  guard. 
The  Ship  of  State  must  be  equipped  with  armour  and  impregnable 
barbettes  and  thunderous  guns,  but  behind  its  iron  sides,  and  under 
its  sheltered  decks,  the  engines  throb  and  quiver.  The  dominant 
party  is  required  to  administer  the  nation  as  well  as  to  keep  it  secure 
from  assault.  It  is  concerned,  indeed,  not  with  a  fortress,  but 
with  a  social  organism,  exceedingly  complex,  never  actually  at  rest, 
and  in  a  constant  state  of  growth  and  flux  and  '  adaptation  to  its 
environment.'  The  conditions  of  its  existence,  and  its  relations  to 
its  own  members  and  the  external  world,  are  always  changing ;  and 
it  is  the  business  of  statesmanship  to  recognise  these  constant 
modifications,  and  to  deal  with  them.  To  *  conserve,'  in  the  best  sense, 
is  to  reform  when  occasion  arises.  The  one  duty  is  the  complement 
of  the  other.  Conservatism,  when  it  ignores  this  axiom,  and  sinks 
into  apathy,  varied  by  an  occasional  blast  of  fire  at  the  enemy, 
pays  a  heavy  penalty.  It  loses  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  is 
condemned  to  look  on  impotent,  while  the  tasks  it  has  repudiated 
are  undertaken  by  other  and  more  reckless  hands.  From  this 
fate  the  greatest  of  its  chiefs  have  from  time  to  time  saved  it  by 
forcing  it*  into  action.  The  Hour  has  come;  and  often,  but  not 
always,  the  Man.  The  call  of  an  awakened  nation  has  sometimes 
been  heard  by  a  Tory  leader  of  genius,  who  has  summoned  his 
followers  to  respond  to  the  cry.  From  Pitt,  through  Canning  and 
Peel  and  Beaconsfield  to  Kandolph  Churchill,  the  succession  of 
reforming  Conservative  statesmen  has  been  intermittently  sustained. 
Pitt  recognised  that  the  time  had  come  for  administrative  and 
economical  reform,  and  in  the  years  before  all  the  energies  of 
Britain  were  diverted  to  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  he  made  that 
his  work.  So  with  Canning  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  Peel  and 
the  Corn  Laws,  Disraeli  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  Kandolph 
Churchill  and  the  *  Tory  Democracy.'  Differing  in  other  respects, 
each  of  these  great  men  gave  a  fresh  access  of  vitality  to  the  party 
by  imbuing  it  afresh  with  the  spirit  of  Progress. 

Conservatism  seems  to  be  in  one  of  these  crises  of  its  destiny  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  waiting  for  a  New  Elisha.  The  prophet's 
mantle  will  be  caught  up  by  the  statesman  who  is  able  to  formulate, 
in  a  practical  shape  adapted  for  political  application,  the  new  aims, 
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uhe  insistent  ideas,  which  are  restlessly  turning  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Like  his  predecessors,  he  will  see  that  the  time  has  come  to  order  a 
forward  movement.  He  will  remind  his  followers  that  it  is  not  good 
to  be  for  ever  dwelling  upon  the  quarrels,  or  even  on  the  triumphs,  of 
^he  past.  They  will  learn  from  him  that  when  a  piece  of  work  is 
once  completed,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  on  contemplating  it  for 
ever.  He  will  have  the  courage  to  show  them  that  great  social  and 
political  problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
certain  watchwords,  however  respectable.  The  whole  of  statesman- 
ship is  not  summed  up  in  Unionism  and  Imperialism.  No  Conserva- 
tive would  speak  slightingly  of  the  things  those  two  lofty  terms 
oonnote,  or  deprecate  the  enthusiastic  regard  for  them  which  has 
been  the  strongest  force  in  our  politics  for  years.  To  save  the 
Union,  to  hold  together  the  Empire — this  has  been  the  primary 
object  of  those  who  have  kept  in  power  Conservative  Governments, 
with  a  short  interval,  since  1886.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues 
have,  indeed,  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  for 
concentrating  the  national  attention  on  these  supreme  topics.  Bat 
the  battles  have  been  fought,  and  happily  won.  We  must  preserve 
what  we  have  gained,  and  the  old  standards  will  still  have  to  wave 
fibove  our  heads  from  time  to  time  ;  the  old  assailants,  feebly  gather- 
ing themselves  together,  may  be  repulsed  anew.  But  all  the  energies 
of  a  great  party  need  not  be  so  employed.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
indolence,  a  lack  of  true  intellectual  initiative,  in  endeavouring  to 
occupy  them  in  this  fashion.  The  '  shibboleth/  as  the  journalists 
<;all  it,  is  always  a  handy  resource  for  easy-going  politicians,  and 
those  particular  shibboleths  have  assuredly  been  found  extremely 
useful.  The  Union  and  the  Empire  could  always  be  thrown  across 
the  path  of  legislators  or  electors  starting  on  an  inconvenient  cry. 
But  they  have  served  their  turn — thanks  largely  to  the  very  com- 
pleteness with  which  Tory  Cabinets  since  1886  have  done  this 
part  of  the  work.  We  can  no  longer  shelve  the  demand  for  reform 
by  exclaiming  that  the  Union  must  not  be  menaced  and  that  the 
Empire  must  be  maintained.  The  younger,  more  active,  Tory  in  the 
constituencies,  and  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  is  disposed 
to  reply:  '  SoiL  I  know  it  well.  But  the  Union  and  the  Empire 
are  no  longer  in  any  danger  so  imminent,  that  I  am  to  be  refused 
permission  to  set  my  house  in  order,  and  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs.' 
We  want  a  reconstructive  policy  for  the  people  of  these  islands  :  yes, 
&nd  for  the  Union  and  the  Empire  as  well. 

*  EFFICIENCY  ' 

*  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new/  History, 
though  it  imitates,  does  not  repeat,  itself.  Eeform  has  a  different 
meaning  at  different  periods.  It  is  no  longer  the  extension  of  political 
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power  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  abolition  of  class  and  religious 
privileges,  the  freeing  of  industry  from  fetters,  or  the  emancipation 
of  trade.  These  things  we  have  attained,  and  we  need  not  hark  back 
to  them.  Our  opening  century  has  other  cares.  What  is  the  para^ 
mount  need  which  is  felt  by  all  who  cast  a  thought  upon  public  affairs, 
and  by  many  who  do  not  ?  It  might  be  summarised  in  Lord  Kosebery's 
single  word  'Efficiency';  or,  as  an  alternative,  'Organisation.'  In 
nearly  every  department  of  public  life,  and  in  others  as  well,  we  are 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  that  quality  of  effectiveness,  which  is  based 
upon  scientific  method.  The  truth  glared  upon  us  in  the  late  cam- 
paign, inexcusably  protracted,  and  rendered  disgracefully  expensive, 
by  administrative  laxity.  It  has  been  forced  upon  our  consciousness- 
by  the  successful  competition  of  our  industrial  rivals  abroad  and  by 
the  dangers  that  threaten  our  commercial  interests.  In  our  great 
public  services ;  in  our  military,  perhaps  even  in  our  naval,  establish- 
ment ;  in  our  treatment  of  foreign  and  colonial  questions ;  in  our 
management  of  trade  ;  in  local  government,  the  control  of  locomotion, 
and  public  health,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  ;  above  all,  in  edu- 
cation :  we  are  sometimes  antiquated,  sometimes  unsystematic  and 
careless.  We  find  ourselves  insufficiently  equipped  for  the  work 
either  of  peace  or  war.  Amateurishness,  irregularity,  an  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  prevail  in  the  barrack, 
in  the  workshop,  in  the  schoolroom.  The  inherited  instincts  of  the 
English  gentleman,  the  innate  superiority  of  the  English  workman, 
the  natural  courage  of  the  English  soldier,  these  have  been  allowed 
to  blind  us  to  the  immense  advantages,  which  some  other  States  have 
conferred  upon  their  peoples,  by  the  training  of  a  more  effective  school 
system,  and  the  discipline  of  compulsory  service.  The  point  need 
not  be  laboured.  It  has  been  insisted  upon  by  almost  every  person 
of  eminence,  whether  in  the  scientific,  the  educational,  or  the 
industrial  world,  who  has  addressed  the  public  during  the  past 
few  months.1  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Britain 
must  '  wake  up '  if  she  is  to  hold  her  own.  We  must  improve  our 
machinery. 

And  we  must  begin  with  the  most  important  machine  of  all — the 
machine  of  Government.  The  influence  of  Government  on  all 
departments  of  national  life  has  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  We  may  not  like  this  tendency,  but  we  cannot  check  it. 
The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  not  so  much  discredited  as  out  of 
date,  in  an  age  when  public  authorities  are  constantly  finding  fresh 

1  Kg.,  Professor  Dewar  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast  on  the  10th  of  September.  '  To  his  mind,'  said  the  Professor,  '  the  really 
appalling  thing  was  not  that  the  Germans  had  seized  this  or  the  other  industry,  or 
even  that  they  might  have  seized  on  a  dozen  industries ;  it  was  that  the  German 
population  had  reached  a  point  of  general  training  and  specialised  equipment  which 
it  would  take  us  two  generations  of  hard  and  intelligently  directed  educational 
work  to  attain.' 
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duties  and  responsibilities  thrown  upon  them.  You  cannot  sell  a 
pennyworth  of  milk  without  calling  upon  the  central  or  local  ad- 
ministration to  assist  in  the  transaction  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways. 
Government,  which  carries  our  letters  and  hoards  our  savings  and 
sees  after  the  teaching  of  our  children,  is  laying  down  our  telephone 
wires,  and  may  presently  own  our  railways.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  it  may  be  called  upon  to  become  publican,  as  well  as  policeman, 
postman,  schoolmaster,  doctor,  and  insurance-agent.  It  tells  us  how 
much  sugar  we  may  mix  with  our  beer  and  how  much  fat  with  our 
butter.  It  casts  its  eye  upon  the  windows  of  our  lodging-houses  and 
the  ventilators  in  our  factories.  It  takes  cognisance  of  the  importa- 
tion of  German  corkscrews  and  Austrian  lead  pencils,  and  could  not 
allow  five  sparrows  to  be  sold  for  a  farthing  without  its  intervention. 
All  this  may  be  '  Socialistic,'  it  may  be  '  grandmotherly  legislation/  it 
may  be  distasteful  to  our  feelings  in  many  ways  ;  but  it  will  go  on. 
The  incessant  and  multitudinous  activity  of  the  State  will  grow,  with 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  social  system,  with  the  new  wants, 
:;he  new  duties,  the  new  dangers,  which  are  constantly  arising.  If 
you  are  jogging  along  the  high  road  behind  a  sober  old  mare,  you 
can  let  the  reins  hang  loose,  and  drop  into  a  doze  occasionally,  and 
nothing  need  happen.  But  the  man  who  is  driving  a  racing  auto- 
mobile had  better  not  take  his  hands  off  the  steering-wheel  for  a 
fraction  of  a  minute.  A  modern  nation  is  running  with  all  its 
motors  at  high  pressure,  and  it  will  not  run  itself.  The  cry  for 
'  efficiency '  means  primarily  a  demand  for  an  efficient  Legislature  and 
an  efficient  Executive. 

NATIONAL  COUNCILS 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  agreement  that  the  supreme  council 
of  the  Empire,  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  itself,  is  not  efficient. 
Mr.  Balfour,  indeed,  has  done  much  to  render  it  a  little  less  clumsy 
in  its  working  by  the  new  Eules  of  Procedure.  Yet,  as  he  has 
himself  occasionally  hinted,  Procedure  Reform  is  a  palliative  rather 
than  a  remedy.  No  oiling  of  the  joints  and  tightening  of  the 
springs  can  really  meet  the  case  :  nor  will  the  provision  of  a  dinner- 
hour  and  a  week-end  holiday  for  honourable  members  do  away  with 
the  deep-seated  dissatisfaction  that  prevails,  the  growing  tendency 
to  regard  our  constitutional  arrangements  with  a  certain  impatience 
jmd  distrust,  to  which  the 'Prime  Minister  himself  has  sometimes 
given  expression.  For  the  fact  is  that  Parliament — or,  to  be  more 
precise,  the  House  of  Commons — is  overwhelmed  by  the  multiplicity 
of  its  duties,  the  variety  of  its  functions,  the  mountainous  mass  of 
its  business.  No  other  legislative  body  in  the  world — none  of  which 
history  has  given  us  an  account — had  so  many  things,  at  once  so 
great  and  so  trivial,  to  attend  to.  These  670  gentlemen — all,  we 
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will  assume,  high-minded  and  patriotic,  but^not-all  supremely  able 
and  industrious — are  asked  to  perform  impossible  tasks.  They  are 
supposed  to  control  the  affairs  of  a  fifth  of  the  human  race,  while 
regulating  those  of  every  parish  in  a  populous  kingdom .  There  is 
nothing  too  great  or  too  small  to  claim  their  consideration.  In  their 
casual  hours  of  comparative  leisure  they  are  expected  to  discuss  the 
high  policy  of  an  Empire  greater  than  that  of  Alexander,  Charle- 
magne, and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  taken  together.  From  a  famine 
in  Asia,  a  campaign  in  Africa,  they  turn  to  a  row  with  the  police  in 
Ireland,  a  squabble  with  the  Post- Office  in  London.  The  men,  who 
on  Monday  afternoon  are  holding  in  their  hands  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war,  and  pronouncing  a  decision  that  may  change  the  course  of 
history  and  the  fate  of  generations  yet  unborn,  may  on  Tuesday  be 
dividing  over  tramways  in  Camberwell  or  gas-works  in  Gravesend. 
To  that  limited  number  of  M.P.'s  who  indulge  in  the  perilous 
luxury  of  an  imagination,  there  may  be  something  impressive  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  sublime  versatility,  this  all-embracing  activity. 
But  practical  men  outside,  if  not  inside,  the  House  have  grown  a 
little  tired  of  the  spectacle  of  a  Legislature,  in  a  perpetual  scramble 
over  work,  which  is  never  finished,  and  seldom  properly  mastered  by 
a  tithe  of  the  members.  They  see  that  the  attempt  to  combine 
Imperial  with  domestic  politics,  and  to  hand  over  the  absolute 
supervision  of  both  to  a  somewhat  amateurish  body  of  mostly  well- 
to-do  persons,  with  many  other  things  to  interest  them  in  addition 
to  their  public  duties,  has  failed,  and  is  bound  to  go  on  failing,  in 
spite  of  all  labour-saving  and  time-saving  devices.  The  remedy 
must  be  found  in  separating  the  two  sets  of  functions,  as  is  done 
elsewhere.  Let  the  Imperial  Parliament  devote  itself  mainly  to 
Imperial  affairs,  such  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  International  Trade, 
Foreign  and  Colonial  policy,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various 
constituent  States  of  the  Empire.  Let  it  delegate  purely  local  affairs 
to  purely  local  assemblies. 

This  is  the  device  sometimes  described  as  '  Home  Kule  all  round/ 
except  that  I  do  not  admit  that  it  can  be  called  *  Home  Kule  '  at  all. 
It  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  subordinate  government. 
Just  as  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  is  entrusted  by  Parliament 
with  the  management  of  certain  matters  which  directly  affect  its 
own  area,  so  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England,  or  that  part  called  Scotland,  should  have  a  Council, 
empowered  to  make  statutes  or  bye-laws  specially  applicable  to 
themselves,  and  an  Executive  body  to  administer  their  joint  public 
concerns.  The  model  is  that  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Canada 
in  its  relations  with  the  Provincial  Governments.  Under  the 
Dominion  Act  of  1867  there  is  no  such  assertion  of  State-rights  as 
is  embodied,  either  in  the  American  Constitution,  or  in  that  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  In  Canada,  only  those  powers  are 
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exercised  by  the  Provinces  which  have  been  expressly  granted  by 
statute ;  all  other  rights  and  functions  belong  to  the  Dominion. 
Under  any  feasible  system  of  devolution  in  Great  Britain  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  retaining  its  absolute 
sovereignty.  It  would  not  surrender  the  right  of  revising  any  law  of 
the  provincial  authorities,  and  it  could,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  revoke 
the  powers  it  may  have  granted  them.  There  is  nothing  at  all  novel 
or  revolutionary  in  the  proposed  change.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
development  of  the  system  of  local  government,  which  we  have  been 
gradually  building  up  through  the  municipal  corporations  and  the 
county  councils.  Our  legislation  has  long  recognised  a  common 
identity  of  interests  among  the  peoples  of  each  of  the  respective 
nationalities  which  constitute  the  kingdom.  In  the  ten  years, 
from  1881  to  1890,  only  237  per  cent,  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  applied  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Home  were  exclusively  Scottish,  some  Irish,  some  Welsh,  some 
related  to  England  and  Scotland  together,  or  England  and  Ireland 
together,  while  47  per  cent,  applied  to  England  alone.  Ireland,  of 
course,  ever  since  the  Union  has  had  its  separate  Executive ;  and  the 
separate  interests  of  Scotland  have  been  recognised,  in  the  Acts  of 
1885  and  1887,  by  the  creation  of  a  Scottish  Secretary  of  State,  to 
whose  department  has  been  transferred  all  purely  Scottish  adminis- 
tration. In  Ireland  we  have  already  gone  a  step  further.  The  Irish 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1899  creates  a 
statutory  Council  of  Agriculture  for  the  whole  of  the  island.  This 
board,  which  is  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected  by  the  county 
councils,  exercises  a  variety  of  functions  conferred  upon  it  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Act  empowers  the  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  to  it  by  Order  in  Council  any  other  suitable 
administrative  powers  held  by  any  Government  department  in 
Ireland.  This  important  Act  practically  concedes  the  principle  of 
devolution  which  is  here  advocated.  If  Parliament  can  devolve 
upon  one  National  Council  the  control  of  waste  lands  and  inland 
fisheries,  it  could  similarly  delegate  to  the  same  body,  or  to  others, 
the  supervision  of  education,  local  government,  locomotion,  the  Poor 
Law,  the  control  of  licensing,  telephones,  railways,  factories  and 
workshops,  and  private  bill  legislation.  The  relations  of  the  sub- 
ordinate, to  the  paramount,  Legislature  and  Executive  should  present 
no  difficulty  with  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  and  our  own 
colonies  to  guide  us.  The  most  progressive  and  advancing  com- 
munities in  existence,2  such  as  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
German  Empire,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  are  all  organised  more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  a  separation 

2  See  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in  that  very  able  work, 
Imperium,  et  Libertas,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  many 
o  f  the  facts  and  illustrations  here  adduced. 
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of  local  and  central  functions  ;  and  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that 
the  industrial  advance  of  these  countries  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  suitability  of  this  method  of  government  for  societies  in  a  high 
state  of  industrial  development.  And  yet  not  even  the  United 
States,  nor  the  German  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Dominion  or 
the  Commonwealth,  can  have  so  much  reason  as  ourselves  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  departments  of  government ;  for  in  none  of 
these  countries  is  the  central  Executive  confronted  with  such  a  gigantic 
mass  of  external  and  extra-national  interests.  The  statesmen  of 
Washington  and  Berlin  are  not  charged  with  the  affairs  of  250  millions 
of  Asiatics,  and  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies  all  over  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  this  long-foreshadowed  change  are  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  set  free  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  give  it 
leisure  and  energy  to  attend  steadily  to  Imperial  interests.  It 
will  be  possible  to  reform  the  War  Office,  to  legislate  intelligently  on 
finance  and  external  trade,  and  to  exercise  a  vigilant  control  over 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  without  the  perpetual  distraction 
introduced  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  local  domestic  business. 
The  Chamber  will  gain  in  dignity,  as  well  as  efficiency,  if  it  is  in  a 
position  to  discuss  these  large  questions,  without  being  harried  and 
disturbed  by  the  constant  pressure  of  minor  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  various  National  Councils  would  be  able  to  devote 
themselves,  with  undivided  aims,  to  those  subjects  which  intimately 
concern  their  constituents,  without  being  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
Imperial  party  politics.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  party 
system  altogether ;  but  we  might  at  least  render  it  a  little  more 
logical  and  coherent.  As  it  is,  it  frequently  operates  in  a  manner 
which  is  absurd.  A  Ministry,  which  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  electorate  over  its  conduct  of  some  great  Imperial  crisis,  may 
be  thrown  out  because  of  a  mistake  in  dealing  with  London  Water  or 
Welsh  Beer.  Conversely,  measures  of  social  reform,  or  merely 
municipal  administration,  cannot  be  considered  on  their  merits, 
because  the  fate  of  a  Cabinet  and  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  may 
be  associated  with  them.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  when 
vital  issues  of  general  policy  were  engaging  public  attention,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  invited  to  discuss,  for  several  hours,  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  London  County  Council  to  run  tramcars 
along  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  proposal  might  have  been 
right  or  wrong ;  but  it  is  surely  ridiculous  that  the  sovereign 
Legislature  of  the  Empire  should  have  been  compelled  to  meddle  with 
it  at  all  in  the  midst  of  its  graver  preoccupations.  Again,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  same  Session,  there  was  a  long  and  animated 
debate  on  the  agreement  between  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 
National  Telephone  Company.  I  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leading  representatives  of 
Metropolitan  opinion  pronounced  emphatically  against  the  arrange- 
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ment,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  strong  Conservative  and 
supporter  of  the  Ministry,  gave  notice  of  an  amendment.  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that  this  would  have  been  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment, but  for  the  rallying  cry,  which  was  raised,  of  the  Party  in  danger. 
Mr.  Hanbury,  representing  the  Cabinet,  put  the  case  very  plainly : 
1  The  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  said  that  this 
discussion  ought  to  be  approached  in  no  party  spirit.  But  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  and  as  such  it  must  be  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government'  The  next  day  a  newspaper,  which 
strongly  condemned  the  telephone  agreement,  said :  '  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  engaged  in  a  war  as  we  are,  with  vast  issues  hanging 
upon  the  retention  in  office  of  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  see  the 
thing  through,  the  less  must  yield  to  the  greater  interest,  and 
London  must  hunger  after  an  efficient  telephone  system  for  years  to 
come.'  If  the  matter  had  come  before  a  Provincial,  instead  of  an 
Imperial,  Parliament  it  is  possible  that  an  English  Ministry  might 
have  been  overthrown  upon  it ;  but  London  members  would  at  least 
have  been  able  to  condemn  a  piece  of  departmental  mismanagement 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  being  pro-Boers.  Further,  there  are 
a  multitude  of  municipal  questions,  which  are  neglected  simply 
because  the  Imperial  Parliament  cannot  find  time  to  deal  with  them. 
There  is  urgent  need  that  the  actions  of  the  local  corporate  bodies 
should  be  effectively  supervised.  As  it  is,  they  are  almost  bound  to 
draw  into  their  hands  many  matters  which  are  properly  subjects  for 
State  regulation  and  direction.  The  critics,  who  are  raising  their 
voices  against  *  municipal  Socialism/  are  apt  to  forget  that  much  of 
the  excessive  activity  of  the  County  Councils  and  Borough  Councils 
has  been  practically  forced  upon  them  by  the  inability  of  Parliament 
and  the  Government  departments  to  deal  with  the  matters  in  which 
their  ratepayers  are  interested.  We  want  an  English  legislative 
Assembly  and  an  English  Executive,  to  maintain  a  proper  control  over 
many  subjects,  affecting  immense  urban  and  suburban  populations, 
which  are  really  too  large  for  the  municipalities,  though  apparently 
they  are  not  quite  large  enough  to  secure  full  attention  from  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

IRELAND 

It  will  be  said  that  systematic  devolution  at  once  raises  the 
Irish  Question  in  an  acute  form.  But  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
of  Home  Kule  in  the  Grladstonian  or  Parnellite  sense.  That  the  reform 
suggested  would  involve  an  important  change  in  the  administration  of 
Ireland,  may  be  admitted.  And  why  not  ?  It  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  our  present  relations  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion are  satisfactory.  We  cannot  go  on  for  ever  with  the  squalid  quarrel, 
which  threatens  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  a  recurrent  loss  of  dignity 
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and  the  sacrifice  of  such  efficiency  as  it  possesses  ;  nor  can  we  consider 
the  material  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  painful  figures  revealed  in  the 
last  Census  returns,  as  anything  but  a  melancholy  reflection  on  our 
capacity  for  statesmanship.  It  is  true  enough  that  any  extension  of 
local  autonomy  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  would  also  have  to 
be  applied  to  the  sister  country,  unless  we  propose  to  set  up  a  new 
and  most  justifiable  Irish  grievance.  But  the  creation  of  a  strictly 
subordinate  Provincial  Assembly  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to 
Unionist  principles.  It  was  indeed  the  remedy  suggested  by  leading 
members  of  the  two  wings  of  the  party  before  Mr.  Gladstone  wrecked 
the  whole  scheme  of  conciliation  with  Ireland  by  his  ill-considered 
proposals  in  1886.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Lord  Carnarvon  during 
his  Viceroyalty  in  1885,  and  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  actually  considering  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  their  intentions  which  induced 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  'dish*  them  by  conceding  the  full  Separatist 
demand,  in  its  most  exaggerated  form.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the 
Home  Eule  debates  of  1886,  distinctly  advocated  the  Federal  method. 
'  I  say/  he  declared,  '  that  in  my  view  the  solution  of  this  question 
should  be  sought  in  some  form  of  Federation,  which  should  really 
maintain  the  Imperial  unity,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
conciliate  the  desire  for  a  national  local  government,  which  is  felt  so 
strongly  by  the  constituents  of  Irish  members  opposite/  And  he 
suggested  as  an  alternative  to  the  Gladstonian  policy  '  the  present 
Constitution  of  Canada — not,  however,  in  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  this  country;  those  are  the  wrong  lines,  and  lines 
against  which  I  protest,  and  which  mean  separation — but  in  the 
relations  inter  se  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  Those  are  the  relations  which  I  for  one  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  establish  to-morrow  between  this  country  and  Ireland/ 
Similarly  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire : 

The  necessities  of  the  case  are  not  limited  merely  to  the  creation  of  County 
Boards  or  Municipal  Councils.  But  some  larger  provincial,  perhaps  even  national, 
organisations  and  co-ordination  of  local  authorities,  may  be  required  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  When  that  time  comes,  let  Ireland  share  in 
whatever  is  granted  to  England,  to  Scotland,  or  to  Wales.  But  when  it  comes 
it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  outgrowth  of  institutions  which  have  not  yet  been 
created. 

They  have  not  yet  been  created ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  time 
has  now  come,  and  the  opportunity  is  opened  to  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment, to  create  them  in  the  four  countries,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all. 
It  may  be  urged  that  to  grant  even  this  limited  provincial  autonomy  to 
Ireland  would  be  dangerous  as  long  as  the  land  question  remains  un- 
settled. This  is  true  enough.  But  it  might  be  provided  that  the  statute 
should  not  come  into  force  in  Ireland,  until  a  final  agrarian  settlement 
had  been  reached,  either  by  a  large  extension  of  the  Purchase  Acts,  or 
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by  that  process  of  voluntary  agreement  between  land-owners  and 
tenants,  to  which  Mr.  Wyndham  has  recently  given  the  sanction  of 
his  encouragement. 


ARMY  KEFORM 

With  devolution,  and  the  establishment  of  strong  National  or 
Provincial  Councils,  the  way  would  be  made  smooth  for  many  of 
those  internal  reforms,  of  which  the  country  stands  in  need,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  could  bestow  its  unstinted  energies  upon  matters 
of  larger  application.  The  House  of  Commons  would  recover  some 
of  its  lost  authority;  the  Cabinet,  if  not  quite  so  autocratic,  would  be 
a  good  deal  less  overworked.  A  Conservative  Ministry,  anxious  to 
restore  the  efficiency  of  Government,  should  place  devolution  at  the 
head  of  its  programme,  and  exert  all  its  influence  to  carry  it  through. 
Hut  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  so  comprehensive  a  constitutional 
change  can  be  brought  to  pass  in  a  single  Session,  or  without  long 
opposition,  much  delay,  many  difficulties.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
work  of  reform  in  other  departments  cannot  be  wholly  postponed. 
There  are  things  to  be  done,  for  which  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  till 
we  have  got  our  legislative  machinery  into  better  order.  The  first 
of  these  is  Military  Keform.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal  upon  this 
subject  during  the  past  three  years,  but  so  far  very  little  has  been 
accomplished.  An  influential  Committee  has  looked  into  the  War 
Department,  and  reported  that  it  will  require  a  good  many  changes 
if  it  is  to  be  '  brought  into  harmony  with  the  best  business  methods.' 
But  the  Dawkins  Keport  deals  only  with  the  fringe  of  the  subject. 
Nor  do  the  reforms,  judicious  within  their  limits,  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  real 
problem.  No  step  has  yet  been  taken  towards  the  provision  of  that, 
waich  the  South  African  campaign  showed  that  we  have  not  got — an 
army,  perfectly  equipped  in  all  respects,  and  capable  of  sending  at 
least  three  Army  Corps  abroad,  at  short  notice,  without  destroying 
the  garrisons  of  the  Empire,  disorganising  the  labour  market,  or 
enlisting  civilians  at  famine  prices.  The  late  war  did,  indeed,  show 
that  the  resources  of  the  King's  entire  dominions  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  cornering,  and  eventually  subjugating,  some  70,000  hardy 
irregulars.  But  the  expense  of  the  operation  was  colossal,  and  the 
time  it  involved  humiliating  and  ridiculous.  We  shall  probably  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  fighting  our  next  campaign  with  troops,  who 
had  to  be  taught  to  ride,  and  to  hold  a  gun,  several  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  ;  nor  may  we  be  able  to  draw  dangerously  upon 
India ;  or  to  pay  our  raw  recruits  at  five  shillings  a  day  without  going 
near  to  bankruptcy.  We  must  have  that  capable,  completely 
organised,  immediately  available,  and  properly  led  force,  which  Sir 
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Eobert  Griffen,  working  the  question  out  on  statistical  lines,  puts  at 
300,000  men,  with  a  really  efficient  and  sufficient  body  of  fairly 
trained  troops  in  reserve.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  may 
attain  this  object.  We  may — or,  as  most  soldiers,  and  many  civilians, 
believe,  we  must — resort  to  compulsory  service,  to  the  Militia  ballot 
or  some  other  form  of  conscription,  or  to  the  Swiss  system  of  national 
training ;  or  we  may  persist  in  voluntary  enlistment,  and  in  that 
case  face  the  fact  that  we  shall  require  an  enormous  increase  in  our 
expenditure,  not  only  on  the  regular  army,  but  on  the  reserves  and 
auxiliaries.  But  one  or  the  other  expedient  should  be  adopted 
without  much  more  delay,  and  the  solution  boldly  laid  before  the 
country  with  all  the  weight  of  Ministerial  prestige.  It  is  no  longer  a 
merely  departmental  question — one  that  can  be  left  to  the  Secretary 
for  War  to  fill  in  the  interstices  of  the  Session,  so  to  speak,  while 
his  chiefs  devote  themselves  to  the  controversial  topic  which,  for  the 
moment,  happens  to  form  the  football  in  the  party  game.  The 
issue  must  be  laid  before  the  country,  as  all  great  issues  have  been, 
distinctly  as  a  party  measure — one  of  those  things  on  which  a 
Ministry  will  stand  or  fall.  No  Cabinet  in  recent  years  has  taken  up 
military  or  naval  reconstruction  in  this  spirit.  But  Mr.  Balfour  has 
the  opportunity  of  doing  more  in  this  respect  than  any  of  his  recent 
predecessors.  The  time  has  passed  for  departmental  tinkering,  and 
for  languid  debates,  in  the  dog-days,  between  a  wearied  Minister  and 
the  '  Service  members.'  We  want  a  Military  Keform  Bill,  which 
involves  great  principles  and  great  sacrifices,  which  the  country  can 
understand,  and  which  it  will  discuss  as  vividly  as  ever  it  did 
the  Kepresentation  of  the  People. 

EDUCATION 

Scarcely  less  urgent  is  the  reform  of  Education.  Conservative 
reformers  hope  to  see  that  item  on  the  Ministerial  programme.  I 
shall  be  told  that  it  is  there  already.  Has  not  a  large  part  of  the 
present  Session  been  occupied  with  debates  on  a  Government 
Education  Bill?  Has  not  the  country  been  divided  into  hostile 
camps  on  it,  have  not  the  Press  and  the  pulpits  rung  with  praise  or 
denunciation  of  the  measure,  and  contested  elections,  so  it  is  said, 
turned  on  its  clauses  ?  Yes ;  but  with  all  this  the  Government  Bill 
is  rather  the  preliminary  to  educational  reform  than  the  fulfilment  of 
it.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  modification  of  machinery,  and 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  various  agencies  by 
whom  popular  education  is  carried  on.  In  the  main  it  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  get  over  difficulties  and  eliminate  complications,  that 
have  been  created  by  the  anomalous,  irregular,  fashion  in  which  our 
educational  system  has  developed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  interest 
in  the  Bill  has  focussed  itself  on  Clause  Seven,  and  that  its  discussion 
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has  degenerated  into  an  angry  sectarian  controversy.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  heat  of  this  bitter  dispute  between  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists, that  trifling  matter  of  'secular  education*  has  almost 
flipped  out  of  sight.  Now  this  same  secular  education  is  just  that 
<>n  which  the  progress,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  nation  depends. 
When  the  religious  trouble  has  been  arranged,  as  Mr.  Balfour  is 
•sincerely  endeavouring  to  arrange  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body, I  hope  it  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that  then  the  real  educational 
cuestion  will  get  a  chance.  What  is  the  educational  question  ? 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  can  be  found  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Dewar,  in  the  presidential  address  at  Belfast,  already  referred  to. 
Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  lost  ground  in  the 
-chemical  industries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pioneers  in 
*this  field  were  Englishmen,  the  Professor  says : 

The  explanation  was — want  of  education.  We  had  the  material  in  abundance 
•when  other  nations  had  comparatively  little.  We  had  the  capital,  and  we  had 
the  brains,  for  we  originated  the  whole  thing.  But  we  did  not  possess  the 
•diffused  education,  without  which,  the  ideas  of  men  of  genius  could  not  fructify 
beyond  the  limited  scope  of  an  individual.  He  was  aware  that  our  Patent  Laws 
vere  sometimes  held  responsible.  Well,  they  were  a  contributory  cause.  The 
Patent  Laws  had  only  contributed  in  a  secondary  degree  ;  and  if  the  Patent  Laws 
had  been  bad,  the  reason  for  their  badness  was,  again,  want  of  education.  But 
the  root  of  the  mischief  was  not  in  the  Patent  Laws  or  in  any  legislation 
•whatever.  It  was  the  want  of  education  among  our  so-called  educated  classes, 
•and,  secondarily,  among  the  workmen  on  whom  these  depended.  It  was  in 
the  abundance  of  men  of  ordinary  plodding  ability,  thoroughly  trained  and 
TT ethodically  directed,  that  Germany  at  present  had  so  commanding  an  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  We  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  to  train  the  population  from  the 
first  to  think  correctly  and  logically,  to  deal  at  first  hand  with  facts,  and  to 
«volve,  each  one  for  himself,  the  solution  of  a  problem  put  before  him,  instead  of 
learning  by  rote  the  solution  given  by  somebody  else. 

Educational  Eeform,  in  fact,  must  proceed  upon  the  same  lines 
as  Army  Eeform.  We  want  a  better  Intelligence  Department,  a 
better  General  Staff,  better  non-commissioned  officers,  and,  above  all, 
scientific  method  and  system  all  the  way  through,  from  the  Infants' 
School  to  the  University.  Here,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill, 
whatever  its  merits  in  other  respects,  gives  little  real  help,  even  if  it 
does  not  set  up  a  chronic  squabble,  in  most  educational  areas,  between 
the  clergy  and  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  Perhaps  this  explains  the 
indifference  with  which  it  is  regarded  even  by  those  who  approve 
of  its  principle.  They  have  no  objection  to  urge  ;  but  they  feel  that 
this  is  not  the  Education  Eeform  for  which  the  country  is  waiting — 
which  the  country  must  have  if  it  is  to  keep  its  place.  Progressive 
Conservatives  will  insist  that,  if  this  Bill  is  carried,  it  shall  be  followed 
by-other  measures,  which  will  be  more  directly  efficacious  in  promot- 
ing the  greater  objects  they  have  in  view. 
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LOCAL  G-OVERNMENT 

A  whole  group  of  internal  questions,  social,  economic,  and  sanitary,, 
are  waiting  for  solution ;  such  as  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  the  control 
of  Public  locomotion,  the  reform  of  Local  Taxation,  Old-age  Pensions, 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  Licensing  Eeform,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  labourers.  I 
might  add  perhaps  as  a  separate  head  *  London/  which,  with  its 
population  larger  than  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  British 
colony,  has  separate  interests  of  its  own,  urgently  needing  uniform 
treatment.  Now  all  these  points  are  precisely  those  which  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  National  Councils,  if  they  were  in  existence  ;  and 
some  of  them  could  be  much  more  satisfactorily  settled  by  these 
subordinate  bodies,  armed  with  local  knowledge,  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But  here  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
Army  Keform  and  Education,  it  will  not  do  to  defer  action  till  the 
constitutional  machinery  can  be  remodelled.  Some  of  the  evils  are 
too  pressing  to  be  postponed.  The  difficulties  over  housing,  partly 
created  by  well-meaning  hasty  legislation  and  the  equally  well- 
meaning  and  equally  precipitate  action  of  local  bodies,  grow  worse 
year  by  year.  It  is  time  for  Parliament  to  reconsider  the  subject, 
and  either  remodel  the  Acts  altogether,  or  render  them  better  suited 
for  the  needs  of  congested  urban  centres  of  population.  Every 
session's  delay  makes  the  tangle  worse.  The  same  consideration 
applies  to  locomotion  and  to  local  government  generally.  No 
consistent  or  uniform  principles  have  been  laid  down.  Municipalities 
are  reaching  out  blindly,  or  mortgaging  the  future  recklessly;  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board  are  groping  feebly 
amid  a  multiplicity  of  duties  they  are  very  badly  equipped  to  perform. 
Light  railway  authorities,  Tramway  authorities,  Koad  authorities, 
County  Councils,  District  Boards,  and  private  Companies,  are  jumbled 
up  together  in  helpless  confusion,  amid  a  chaos  of  Standing 
Orders  and  obsolete  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  the  benefit  of  nobody 
except  the  Parliamentary  agents  and  a  limited  number  of  learned 
(and  overpaid)  counsel  in  Westminster  Committee  rooms.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  reforming  Minister,  a  statesman  with  the 
gift  of  organisation  and  the  instinct  for  business,  to  render  absolutely 
invaluable  service  to  his  country,  by  straightening  out  this  confusion 
and  creating  a  Ministry  of  Communications,  with  an  intelligible 
system  of  practice  and  doctrine  to  guide  its  action.  If  he  were 
a  capable  man — and  the  present  Cabinet  contains  one  member 
admirably  suited  for  the  post — he  would  make  it  his  first  business  to 
create  a  thoroughly  competent  tribunal  or  authority,  before  which  all 
schemes  of  locomotion,  traction,  road  improvement,  or  power- tram- 
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mission,  whether  private  or  municipal,  should  be  brought  before 
receiving  the  final  sanction  of  Parliament.  At  present  they  fight 
their  way  through,  expensively  and  slowly,  from  one  conclave  of 
amateurs  to  another.  Vast  projects,  involving  perhaps  the  health 
and  industrial  future  of  millions  of  people,  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  or  a  Light  Kailway  Commissioner, 
or  some  other  painstaking  official,  endeavouring  to  perform  functions 
which  he  has  not  the  expert  knowledge,  the  practical  experience,  or 
the  personal  standing,  to  discharge  adequately :  with  a  final  resort 
to  Parliamentary  Committees,  also  well-intentioned  and  also 
amateurish.  There  is  need  of  a  strong  permanent  Commission, 
partly  nominated  by  the  Government  and  partly  elected  by  the 
local  authorities,  with  first-rate  professional  and  scientific  assessors, 
who  should  be  remunerated  on  something  like  the  scale  at  which  their 
services  would  be  valued  by  private  employers.  It  is  a  chance  for  a  new 
Conservative  Huskisson  or  Peel,  with  a  strong  Ministry  behind  him. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS 

The  Keform  programme  cannot  well  omit  the  question  of  provision, 
for  the  aged  poor.  Old-age  pensions  have  almost  passed  into  the 
roll  of  platitudes  of  political  controversy,  like  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill — the  things  which  everybody  may  talk  about  with  a 
consciousness  that  nothing  will  be  done.  But  a  Unionist 
Administration,  which  includes  Mr.  Chamberlain,  stultifies  itself  by 
leaving  the  matter  at  this  stage.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  suggestions 
put  forward  have  been  clearly  impracticable.  But  the  Government 
have  before  them  the  evidence  taken  by  Lord  Kothschild's  Committee 
of  1896,  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  Select  Committee  of  1899, 
and  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton's  the  following 
year.  If  Conservatives  do  not  wish  the  whole  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  at  some  future  time,  perhaps  on  hazardous  lines,  by  a  Kadical 
Ministry,  they  should  face  the  difficulties,  which  are  not  insuper- 
able. Public  feeling,  as  well  as  public  policy,  demands  that  better 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  deserving  poor  who  are  too  old  to 
work.  And  Mr.  Chaplin's  Keport  shows  that  this  can  be  accomplished, 
without  revolution  or  confiscation,  by  methods  which  might  take 
their  places  in  the  general  amendment  of  our  Poor  Law  system  that 
cannot  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

LICENSING  KEFORM 

There  is  another  question  of  the  profoundest  social  importance, 
which  is  also  '  ripe  for  legislation '  on  large  and  comprehensive  lines. 
I  refer  to  Licensing  Eeform.  It  is  more  than  six  years  since  Lord 
Peel's  Commission  was  appointed,  and  three  since  it  issued  its  two 
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Eeports.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence  was  collected  and  digested, 
and  very  valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  a  body  of  public  men  of 
high  authority  and  knowledge.  Is  all  this  to  go  the  way  of  many 
other  Koyal  Commissions,  and  to  lead  to  nothing  except  a  fiddling 
little  Act,  once  a  session,  dealing  timidly  with  some  outlying  branch 
of  the  subject,  such  as  the  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Children  ?  One 
cannot  think  so.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  some  Cabinet,  and  I  hope  of 
a  Unionist  Cabinet,  to  meet  the  national  demand,  by  a  great  scheme 
of  Temperance  Eeform  based  either  on  the  Minority,  or  the  Majority, 
.Report  of  the  Peel  Commission.  The  Government  must  choose 
between  the  two,  unless  indeed  they  can  construct  some  other  sjstem 
which  will  combine  some  of  the  advantages  of  both.  But  to  have 
ordered  this  elaborate  investigation,  to  have  obtained  this  fund  of 
valuable  information,  and  the  reasoned  conclusions  of  two  authoritative 
sets  of  inquirers,  and  then  to  leave  the  whole  problem  alone,  would 
be  an  admission  of  apathy  and  indifference,  which  would  severely 
strain  the  loyalty  of  that  numerous  body  of  their  supporters  to  whom 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  is  something  more  than  a 
phrase. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Finally,  progressive  Conservatives  look  to  their  leaders  for 
extensive  changes  in  our  methods  of  raising  the  National  Kevenue. 
They  hope  that  the  precedent  usefully  set  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  will  be  carried  a  great  deal  further,  by  a  considerable  sub- 
stitution of  indirect,  for  direct,  taxation.  It  cannot  honestly  be 
pretended  that  any  prospect  exists  of  a  general  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, though  stricter  and  more  economical  management  may  give  us 
better  value  for  our  money.  But  the  cost  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
Education,  and  the  various  domestic  reforms  indicated  above,  will 
continue  to  make  enormous,  and  possibly  increasing,  demands  on  the 
taxpayer.  We  must  lighten  his  load,  by  adjusting  it  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  bear  it  more  easily.  The  Corn  Tax  has  set  a  precedent  which 
is  rather  futile  if  it  is  not  to  be  carried  further.  The  one-and-three- 
penny  Income  Tax  has  surely  shown  that  '  the  basis  of  taxation ' 
must  be  widened,  and  that  duties  must  be  levied  on  other  commodities, 
in  addition  to  the  very  limited  number  of  articles  of  consumption 
which  are  left  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  development  of  policy  will  render  it  possible  to  secure  the  re- 
venue we  shall  require  without  inflicting  intolerable  hard  ships  on  large 
classes  of  individuals ;  and  it  will  place  us  in  a  better  position  to 
enter  into  preferential  trade  arrangements  with  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies. It  is  disagreeable  to  reflect  that  the  Empire  is  very  little 
nearer  constitutional,  military,  or  commercial  union  than  it  was  three 
years  or  ten  years  ago.  So  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  we  shall 
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apparently  advance  no  appreciable  step  till  we  are  in  a  position  to 
give  as  well  as  to  receive,  to  grant  the  colonies  a  preference  in  our 
markets,  as  well  as  to  obtain  it  in  theirs.  We  must  have  duties  on  a 
variety  of  imports,  if  only  that  we  may  have  room  to  make  necessary 
remissions  in  favour  of  our  own  fellow-subjects.  The  road  to  Imperial 
Federation — or,  at  least,  one  road — leads  through  the  Treasury;  and 
it  is  the  same  path  as  that  which  will  conduct  us  to  elasticity  and 
common  sense  in  the  management  of  our  insular  finance. 

To  sum  up,  then.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  main  points  of  a 
programme,  which  would  secure  the  cordial  adhesion  of  a  large  body 
of  Unionist  opinion  in  the  country  that  is  not  content  with  mere 
negation : — 

(1)  The   creation   of  subordinate  NATIONAL   LEGISLATURES  and 
Executives,  with  powers  strictly  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  WALES  ;  and 

(2)  For   IRELAND  (under  due  guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of 
agrarian  obligations). 

(3)  MILITARY  KEFORM  of  a  comprehensive  character,  involving 
probably  either  (a)  limited  compulsory  service  or  (6)  the  creation  of 
a  National  Militia  on  the  Swiss  system. 

(4)  EDUCATIONAL    REFORM,    co-ordinating    primary,    secondary, 
technical,  and  University  instruction. 

(5)  The  HOUSING  ACTS  to  be  revised,  extended,  and  simplified. 

(6)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REFORM,  embracing  (a)  Locomotion  and 
Communications,   (6)   better   supervision   of  Municipal   Enterprise, 
(c)  more  efficient  conduct  of  Local  and  Private  legislation. 

(7)  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  and  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
Aged  Poor. 

(8)  LICENSING  REFORM. 

(9)  FISCAL  REFORM,  involving  a  proportionate  increase  of  Indirect, 
as  compared  with  Direct,  Taxation. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  above  catalogue, 
which  is  not  in  reality  consonant  with  the  principles  and  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Conservative  party.  Some  of  its  items,  one  might 
feel  sure,  would  meet  with  enthusiastic  support.  Others — at  the 
lirst  view — probably  would  not.  A  Minister  would  have  to  '  educate ' 
his  followers  a  good  deal  before  he  could  get  them  accepted.  His 
opponents  would  rend  the  air  with  shrieks  of  « Militarism/  '  Protection- 
ism/ possibly  even  of  '  Separatism '  and  '  Socialism/  But  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  the  new  Elisha  to  take  some  trouble,  and  incur  some 
obloquy,  in  order  to  give  Conservatives  causes  worth  fighting  for,  and 
to  rescue  our  party  politics  from  the  banality  and  empty  insincerity, 
into  which  they  seem  in  danger  of  drifting. 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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LAST  MONTH 


SEPTEMBER  is  by  general  consent  the  holiday  month  of  the  year,  for 
those  classes  at  least  which  are  immediately  concerned  in  public 
affairs.  The  month  that  has  just  closed  has  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Not  a  single  statesman  of  the  first  rank  has  made  a  pet 
political  speech  in  Great  Britain  during  September.  Politics  have 
apparently  been  forgotten,  and  even  the  newspapers  have  found  in  the 
depressing  controversies  upon  more  or  less  foolish  topics  in  which 
they  delight  with  each  succeeding  autumn  to  indulge  the  best  means 
of  filling  up  their  space  during  the  *  silly  season/  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  silence  of  statesmen  and  publicists,  the  world  is  no 
more  to  be  trusted  to  stand  still  in  September  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks  history  has  been 
seen  in  the  making,  albeit  the  process  has  been  almost  noiseless. 
There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  civilised  country  in  the  world  which 
stands  now  precisely  where  it  did  a  month  ago.  Silent  as  the 
recognised  spokesmen  of  parties  may  have  been  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  month,  the  forces  by  which  our  political  fortunes  are 
moulded  have  been  almost  as  active  as  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  and  we  have  drawn  appreciably  nearer  during  the  month  to  the 
great  political  struggle  which  everybody  knows  to  be  impending. 

It  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  Government  has  recovered 
from  the  blows  which  fell  upon  it  in  such  swift  succession  at  Leeds 
and  Sevenoaks.  For  a  time  it  has  escaped  from  the  demoralising 
influence  of  severe  defeat,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  the  general  absorption  in  the  business  of  pleasure. 
But  we  are  within  a  fortnight  of  the  resumption  of  the  Session,  and 
there  is  nobody  who  will  maintain  that  Ministers  will  meet  the 
House  stronger  in  prestige  or  in  actual  votes  than  when  they  parted 
from  it  on  the  eve  of  the  Coronation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear, 
judging  by  the  comments  of  the  ministerial  press,  that  the  ebbing 
of  the  influence  of  the  Government  has  gone  on  steadily,  and  that 
it  can  no  longer  pretend  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  anything  approaching  to  the  degree  in  which  it  possessed  it  two 
years  ago.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  unfavourable  change  in 
the  position  of  Ministers,  but  for  the  moment  there  is  only  one  that 
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need  be  mentioned.     The  controversy  on  the  Education  Bill  has  not 
been   allowed  to  flag  because  our   legislators  have   been   holiday- 
making.     It  has  been  carried  on  with  great  activity  in  the  press, 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  having  opened  its  columns  to  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject.     It  has  been  raised  in  Diocesan  Conferences 
and  meetings  of  Free  Church  assemblies ;  it  has  eyen  been  heard  of 
in  such  prosaic  places  as  district  and  town  councils.     When  Parlia- 
ment adjourned,  the  supporters  of  the  measure,  though  dismayed  by 
the   result  of  the  Leeds  and   Sevenoaks  elections,  were  inclined  to 
exult  over  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  apathy  of  the  country 
generally  with   regard  to  the  measure.     They  cannot  do  so  now. 
There  are  few  towns,  few  country  districts  in  England,  where  the 
-controversy  over  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Education  Bill  is 
not  going  on  briskly,  and  what  is  especially  noticeable  is  the  fact 
that  the  attack  upon  the  measure  is  conducted  with  far  more  energy 
and  enthusiasm  than  is  the  defence.     This  of  course  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  attack  in  all  cases  to  be  more 
vigorous  than  the  defence.     But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  con- 
trast between  attack  and  defence  in  this  case.     One  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  friends  of  the  Bill  are,  with  few  exceptions,  half-hearted 
in  their  support  of  a  measure  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  accom- 
plish any  good  proportionate  to  the  injury  which  it  threatens  to 
bring  upon  the  heads  of  its  political  sponsors,  and  the  other  is  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  Nonconformists  of  England  have  joined 
in  the  opposition  to  it.     The  '  dissenting  interest,'  as  it  used  to  be 
called  in  the  days  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  has  always  been  one  which 
statesmen  have  been  bound  to  take  into  account.     Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  Home  Eule  Bill  in  1886  it  has,  however,  been  an 
interest,  or  a  force,  weakened  by  internal  divisions.     We  have  even 
seen  the  formation  of  a  Nonconformist  Unionist  Association,  and 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  this  body  ever  gained  any  large  numerical 
support,  its  existence  proved  that  the  Dissenters  were  for  the  time 
smitten  by  the  paralysis  of  internal  dissension.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ranks  of  the  *  mugwumps,'  the  people  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  distractions  in  the  political  world  to  withdraw,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  from  any  active  participation  in  political  work,  were 
largely  recruited  from  the  Nonconformists.      Very  many  of  them 
refused  to  support  Home  Kule ;  but  by  birth  and  training  they  were 
averse  to  any  union  with  the  Tory  party,  and  they  stood  aside  and 
swelled  the  number  of  absentees  who  have  been  so  conspicuous  in 
the  elections  of  the  last  ten  years. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  Education  Bill  has  been  nothing 
less  than  a  tocsin  calling  the  nonconformists — even  those  who  had 
become  active  members  of  the  Unionist  party — back  to  the  field  of 
political  strife.  The  North  Leeds  election  proved  how  eager  they 
were  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  religious  freedom  and  equality,  and 
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during  the  past  month  we  have  had  many  proofs  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  and  their  comrades  within  the  Liberal  fold  have  taken 
the  field  against  the  educational  proposals  of  the  Government.  If 
there  are  any  readers  of  these  pages  who  wonder  why  the  Noncon- 
formists have  adopted  their  present  attitude,  and  why  they  are 
advocating  the  resgrt  to  extreme  measures  in  order  to  kill  the  Bill,, 
I  shall  endeavour  for  their  benefit  to  explain  the  situation.  For 
fifty  years  in  the  last  century — that  is  to  say,  from  1820  to  1870 — the 
Nonconformists,  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  clung  stubbornly  to* 
what  was  known  as  the  voluntary  system  in  education.  The  great 
majority  of  them  insisted,  as  strongly  as  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
does  now,  that  no  education  would  be  complete  that  did  not  include 
religious  teaching  in  its  curriculum.  But  they  insisted  also  that 
this  religious  training  ought  to  be  given,  and  paid  for,  by  the 
different  religious  bodies,  and  that  no  penny  of  public  money  should 
be  spent  upon  the  dissemination  of  the  dogmas  of  any  particular 
church.  It  was  a  sound  logical  position,  but  it  did  not  take  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  question.  Numerous  Church  schools  were 
established  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy  and  earnest  laymen  of  the 
Church,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Anglican  communion  were  taught 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  believed  in  those  dogmas,  assistance 
being  given  from  the  State  towards  the  secular  instruction  provided 
in  the  schools.  In  a  much  smaller  number  of  cases  the  Non- 
conformist bodies  supported  schools  of  their  own,  where  the  religious- 
training  was  in  harmony  with  their  own  creed  and  principles. 
Finally  the  National  School  Society  made  a  brave  attempt  to* 
reconcile  both  parties  by  establishing  schools  in  which  the  religious 
education  was  not  ear-marked  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  creedr 
but  was  such  as  all  orthodox  Christians  could  support.  Unfortu- 
nately these  three  agencies  among  them  failed  wholly  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  last  century  had  hardly  entered  upon.' 
its  sixth  decade  before  politicians  of  all  parties  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  national  resources  that  we  could 
wipe  away  the  reproach  of  national  ignorance  and  establish  a  really 
effective  system  of  public  schools. 

It  was  to  William  Edward  Forster  that  the  great  task  of  creating, 
such  a  system  was  assigned,  and  those  who  remember  the  political 
controversies  of  1869  and  the  two  or  three  succeeding  years 
will  know  how  great  were  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  tc~ 
contend  before  he  succeeded  in  his  work.  The  Nonconformists  were 
at  that  time  a  militant  body.  Among  their  leaders  was  the  young 
Birmingham  politician  who  is  now  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Their  c mouthpiece,  or  at  least  the  mouthpiece  of  the  more 
advanced  of  their  number,  was  the  Birmingham  Education  League. 
Their  desire  was  that  the  whole  of  the  secular  education  in  elementary 
public  schools  should  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  State.  As  for- 
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religious  teaching,  they  held  that  it  should  be  given  by  the  various 
religious  bodies  at  their  own  expense.     When  they  found  that  Mr. 
Forster,  instead  of  producing   a  scheme  under  which  the  existing 
denominational  schools,  including  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  have  been  gradually  absorbed  in  the  public  school  system,, 
expressly  provided  for  their  continued  maintenance,  they  were  filled 
with  anger  and  indignation,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  political  con- 
troversies of  the  last  century  was  waged  in  consequence.     This  con- 
troversy lasted  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  it 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  a  compromise  had  been  arrived  at 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Act,  which,  though  not  satisfactory  to  the- 
Nonconformists,    still   gave   them   certain   substantial    concessions. 
Since  then,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  very  little  has  been  heard  of  *  the- 
religious  difficulty '  in  those  schools  which  are  under  the  control  of 
efficient  school  boards.    Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  have  worked 
together  in  harmony,  and  although  of  late  years  it  has  been  seen  by 
most  persons  that  our  school  system  needed  to  be  farther  amended 
and  enlarged,  it  has  only  been  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  clerical 
party  that  there  has  been  any  serious   complaint   with   regard   to- 
religious  education.     Now,  however,  in  the  Bill  under  discussion  in 
Parliament,  the  Government  has  striven  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
clerical  party,  and  in  doing  so  it  has  not  only  provided  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  School  Boards,  but  has  thrown  over  the  compromise 
arrived  at  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870.     It  is  this  fact  which 
more  than  any  other  has  embittered  the  Nonconformists,  and  has 
made  them  resolute  in  their  determination  to  oppose  the  measure  to 
the  uttermost.     And  they  have  at  least  two  other  strong  grounds, 
besides  the  overthrow  of  the  compromise,  on  which  to  take  their 
stand.     These  are  the  facts  that  the  measure  unquestionably  provider 
for  the  grant  of  public  money  to  private  bodies  without  securing 
anything  in  the  shape  of  public  control  over  the  expenditure,  and 
that  the  Education  question  was  not  put  before  the  country  at  the  last 
General  Election.     The  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Nonconformists 
— weapons  with  which  Ministers  themselves  have  provided  them — are- 
very  formidable,  and  they  have  used  them  during  the  past  month  to 
the  best  advantage.     One  may  not  approve  of  their  threat  not  to  pay 
the  rates  if  the  Bill  should  pass,  though  after  all  they  are  only 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  who  allowed  their  goods  to- 
be  distrained  upon  rather  than  pay  Church  rates ;   but  at  least  it 
will    be    admitted    by   fair-minded    persons    that    the    passionate 
opposition  of  Nonconformists  to   Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  is  not  so  un- 
intelligible as  some  persons  seem  to  think  it. 

The  melancholy  thing  is  that,  in  the  struggle  between  the  clerical 
party  and  the  country  which  is  now  going  on,  the  real  interests  of 
national  education  are  almost  entirely  forgotten.  We  have  had 
warning  upon  warning  as  to  the  fate  that  must  overtake  us  if  we  do 
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not  improve,  even  to  the  point  of  revolutionising,  our  educational 
system.  Germany  and  the  United  States  both  furnish  us  with 
examples  which  must  be  followed  if  we  are  to  keep  on  equal  terms 
with  them  in  the  race  for  industrial  supremacy.  Every  expert  is 
agreed  as  to  this.  We  know  that  our  position  in  the  world  is  at 
stake,  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  upon  the  sterling  qualities 
of  our  race  which  have  so  long  kept  us  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
nations.  Yet  at  this  critical  moment  in  our  history  Ministers  have 
seen  fit  to  throw  the  whole  question  of  national  education  into  the 
seething  caldron  of  religious  controversy,  and  the  nation  is  diverted 
from  the  consideration  of  its  most  imperative  wants  by  a  needless 
revival  of  that  *  religious  difficulty'  which  most  of  us  hoped  and 
believed  had  been  settled  once  for  all  thirty  years  ago.  Whatever 
men  may  think  with  regard  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  present 
dispute,  few  sensible  persons  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of 
amazement  and  alarm  as  they  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is 
thus  presented  to  us. 

The  question  of  the  moment  is,  Will  Mr.  Balfour  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  Bill  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Nonconformists?  It  is  a  question  which  will 
probably  be  decided  within  the  next  four  weeks.  With  his  huge 
Parliamentary  majority  behind  him,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  suffer  a  defeat  upon  his  first  measure  of 
importance.  But  there  are  ominous  signs  of  the  untrustworthiness 
of  his  Parliamentary  backing.  A  large  number  of  his  nominal 
supporters  have  either  refrained  from  voting  for  some  of  the  most 
important  clauses  in  the  Bill,  or  have  openly  urged  their  withdrawal 
upon  him.  Some  of  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Government  have 
absented  themselves  from  the  division  lobby  on  critical  questions. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  the  tactics  which 
have  committed  the  Ministry  and  the  Unionist  party  to  a  measure 
of  this  kind  are  unsparingly  condemned,  even  by  men  who  are  still 
obedient  to  the  Government  whips.  Nobody,  it  is  evident,  really 
likes  the  measure,  and  if  it  could  be  got  rid  of  without  a  fatal  loss  of 
credit  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  there  is  hardly  a  ministerialist 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  it  dropped.  When  this  is  the  state  of 
feeling  on  the  ministerial  side,  Mr.  Balfour  can  hardly  feel  assured  of 
victory,  and  when  we  remember,  in  addition,  the  fierceness  of  the 
Nonconformist  attack  upon  the  Bill,  and  the  general  weariness  of 
the  present  Government  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  the  majority  of 
the  public,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  anything  might  happen, 
even  within  the  next  month.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  give  the 
Government  a  longer  shrift  than  some  of  their  own  followers  are 
willing  to  allow  them.  Their  fall  is  more  likely,  I  think,  to  come  in 
the  autumn  of  1903  than  in  the  present  year. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  so  often  discussed  and  everywhere 
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recognised  as  being  one  of  urgent  importance.  By  whom  are  the  present 
Ministers  to  be  succeeded?  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  Liberal  party  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  Deplorable  it  has  been  by  the  consent  of  all  connected  with 
it,  and  not  less  humiliating  than  deplorable.  But  let  the  history  of 
the  years  when  a  great  historic  party  has  been  seen  engaged  in  a 
fierce  internecine  struggle,  whilst  its  rival  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  undisputed  power,  be  left  for  the  moment  untouched.  The  question 
to  be  considered  now  is  whether  we  are  drawing  nearer  to  that  reunion 
of  the  Liberal  party  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  return 
to  power.  If  one  were  to  judge  by  a  survey  of  one  or  two  of  the 
journals  which  profess  to  speak  on  behalf  of  what  is  called  official 
Liberalism,  the  chances  of  any  reunion  would  seem  to  be  further  off 
than  ever.  The  rabid  journalists  who  seem  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  abusing  Lord  Rosebery  are  just  as  abusive  as  ever ;  some 
with  the  bitterness  of  senile  hatred,  and  others  with  the  recklessness 
of  youthful  omniscience.  But,  whether  young  or  old,  they  are  alike 
in  one  respect.  They  manifestly  regard  it  as  their  chief  mission  in 
life  to  exclude  Lord  Rosebery,  and  with  him  such  men  as  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  party  in  whose  fold  they  were  born  and  in  whose  service  they 
have  lived.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  degrading  character  of 
the  '  personal '  controversies  and  rivalries  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  present  state  of  the  Liberal  party.  As  it 
happens,  it  is  only  on  one  side  that  the  weapons  of  personal  abuse 
and  poisoned  innuendo  arc  employed.  Nobody  with  any  kind  of 
authority  among  Liberals  attacks  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
or  Lord  Spencer  with  the  weapons  which  are  used  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week  by  certain  assailants  of  Lord  Rosebery  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  name.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  to  say  that 
personal  controversies  are  at  the  root  of  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal 
party.  An  ignoble  and  unscrupulous  clique  have  for  reasons  of  their 
own  tried  to  injure  one  section  of  the  party  by  these  attacks  upon  its 
leader,  but  they  have  certainly  not  been  repaid  in  kind  ;  and  it  would 
be  as  unjust  to  class  the  assailed  and  the  assailants  in  a  common 
category  as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  approve  of  the  methods  of  warfare 
adopted  by  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  their  supporters. 

It  is  true  that  exception  has  been  taken  by  important  persons  in 
the  official  Liberal  party  to  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  League. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  only 
real  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  the  party  at  this  moment  is  the 
existence  of  the  League.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  League  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question.  The  League  dates 
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from  the  time  of  the  war,  when,  as  everybody  knows,  there  were 
serious  differences  of  opinion  among  Liberals — differences  which  were 
inevitable  at  such  a  time.  The  seed  from  which  the  League  sprang 
was  sown  at  a  certain  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Eestaurant  at  which  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  used  a  phrase  which  many  of  his  fellow- 
Liberals  regretted  and  deplored.  If  he  had  made  it  clear  that  he 
spoke  merely  in  his  personal  capacity,  he  would  of  course  have  been 
entirely  within  his  rights.  Unfortunately  another  speaker  at  this 
dinner — no  less  distinguished  a  person  than  Mr.  Morley — thought  it 
necessary  to  get  up  and  declare  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  speech  and  the  proceedings  at  the  dinner  generally  represented 
the  main  stream  of  Liberalism — in  other  words,  that  people  who  did 
not  agree  with  what  Sir  Henry  had  said  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  not  surprising  that,  with 
this  threat  of  excommunication  sounding  in  their  ears,  those  who 
held  the  opinions  that  were  put  aside  by  Mr.  Morley  as  not  being 
Liberal  should  have  thought  of  banding  themselves  together,  not  for 
any  aggressive  action,  but  for  mutual  defence.  They  had  to  make 
their  real  position  known,  to  counteract  the  misrepresentations,  in 
some  cases  deliberate  and  malicious,  of  what  one  may  call  the  anti- 
Eoseberyan  press,  and  to  let  the  country  know  that  there  were 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  were  not  the  less  Liberal  because 
they  were  prepared  to  face  without  shrinking  the  heavy  obligations 
of  Empire.  When  at  Leicester  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
passing  from  the  question  of  the  war — it  was  after  the  country  had 
accepted  the  Chesterfield  speech  with  something  like  unanimity — 
found  a  fresh  cause  of  difference  with  Lord  Kosebery  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Rule,  and  solemnly  warned  him  that  he  could  find  no  place 
in  the  political  'tabernacle'  over  which  Sir  Henry  presided,  the 
need  for  establishing  a  defensive  organisation  could  no  longer  be 
denied,  even  by  those  who  were  most  anxious  for  reunion.  The 
Liberal  League  from  the  very  first  has  refrained  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  aggressive  action  against  the  official  Liberal  party.  It 
has  raised  no  personal  questions  and  made  no  personal  attacks  ;  but 
it  has  done  its  utmost  to  make  clear  the  principles  by  which  its 
members  are  guided,  and  to  convince  the  public  that  these  principles 
are  compatible  not  only  with  a  genuine  Liberalism,  but  with  a  true 
and  enlightened  patriotism.  It  seems  strange  in  these  circumstances 
that  anybody  should  regard  the  Liberal  League  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  reunion  of  the  party,  unless,  indeed,  the  only  reunion  contem- 
plated on  one  side  is  one  that  would  involve  unconditional  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  other. 

It  may  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  neither  personal  questions  nor 
questions  of  rival  organisations  really  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reunion 
of  the  Opposition.  Given  men  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
union,  these  questions  are  capable  of  easy  and  speedy  adjustment., 
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Nor  are  there  so  many  questions  of  principle  involved.  Certainly, 
now  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  the  creed  of  the  Liberal  League  is 
in  practical  agreement  with  that  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
on  nine  points  out  of  ten.  The  only  question,  indeed,  which  would 
-need  to  be  threshed  out  before  all  but  the  most  extreme  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party  could  be  brought  together,  is  that  of  Ireland. 
The  revival  of  the  Home  Rule  question  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Session  was  hardly 
fortunate.  Gladstonian  Home  Eule,  as  everybody  admits,  is  dead, 
and  circumstances  have  changed  so  completely  since  the  days  when 
it  '  held  the  field/  that  one  cannot  believe  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
if  he  were  still  with  us,  would  seek  to  revive  it.  Mr.  Morley  has 
stated  that  he  at  least  has  no  Home  Rule  Bill  in  his  pocket,  and, 
•as  Sir  Edward  Grey  pertinently  rejoined,  '  If  there  is  not  one  there, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  there  is  one  to  be  found/  The  Irish 
question,  it  is  clear,  must  be  approached  from  a  new  direction,  and 
by  different  methods  from  those  of  1886  or  1893.  Lord  Rosebery 
has  indicated  some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the  question, 
and  in  doing  so  he  has  spoken  for  a  large  body  of  his  fellow  Liberals 
— indeed,  if  North  Leeds  is  to  be  treated  as  evidence,  for  the  over- 
whelming majority.  But  all  genuine  Liberals  are  agreed  that,  though 
Home  Rule  of  the  Gladstonian  type  is  dead,  and  though  no  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  such  as  Mr.  Redmond  desires  is  now  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics,  we  are  not  confined  as  an  alternative  to 
the  maintenance  of  coercion  and  the  Castle  system  of  administration. 
At  this  very  moment,  indeed,  we  see  how  fast  the  whole  condition 
of  things  is  changing  in  Ireland  itself.  The  Ulster  movement  in 
favour  of  land  purchase,  the  attempts  to  bring  landlord  and  tenant 
together  in  conference,  and  the  admission  made  by  Mr.  Wyndham, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  no  government  can  settle 
the  land  question,  and  that  it  can  only  be  settled  by  the  parties 
interested,  show  how  vast  is  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  country.  We  seem  to  be  witnessing  the  breaking 
up  of  that  stubborn  Arctic  Sea  in  which  the  friends  of  Ireland  have 
so  long  been  held  ice-bound,  and  the  opening  of  many  lanes  of  clear 
water  through  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  hope 
that  we  may  at  last  reach  the  desired  haven.  Surely  in  these  circum- 
stances, if  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  good  will,  an  equal  desire  for 
reunion,  in  both  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  should  be  possible 
by  mutual  conference  and  agreement  for  the  two  sections  of  the  party 
to  come  to  an  agreement  even  upon  the  thorny  question  of  Ireland. 
If  that  were  settled,  I  know  of  no  other  question  upon  which  they 
need  differ. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  this  question  of  Liberal  re- 
union, it  is  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
questions  of  practical  politics  that  are  now  before  the  country. 
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Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals  must  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  demands  that  in  critical  times  like  the  present  there  should 
be  a  strong  and  united  Opposition,  ready  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  office  when  the  reins  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. No  wise  man,  be  he  Conservative  or  Liberal,  will  covet 
possession  of  Downing  Street  just  now.  A  more  thankless  heritage 
could  fall  to  no  one,  and  even  the  greediest  seeker  after  office  might 
well  shrink  from  the  difficulties  which  must  beset  the  rulers  of  this 
country  for  years  to  come.  But  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  State  is  one  from  which  no  public  man  and  no  political  party 
can  shrink  if  it  should  by  force  of  circumstances  be  laid  upon  them, 
and  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  national  sense  of  security  if  we  had 
once  more,  what  we  ought  never  to  have  lost,  a  strong  and  united 
Opposition  with  a  clear  and  definite  policy  of  its  own,  which  it  was 
prepared  to  carry  out  if  the  country  were  to  signify  its  approval  of 
it.  Even  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Liberalism  can  hardly 
fail  to  subscribe  to  this  doctrine.  Of  course  the  situation  would  be 
different  if  the  mass  of  electors  who,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to 
neither  party,  but  who  hold  the  casting  vote  in  every  appeal  that  is 
made  to  the  country,  believed  that  to  give  power  to  the  Liberals 
would  be  to  throw  away  all  that  has  been  gained  by  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  But  this  idea  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  declara- 
tions of  such  men  as  Lord  Eosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  Government  which  numbered  these  statesmen  among 
its  members  might  be  trusted  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
in  South  Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  completely  as  one 
in  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  included.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  public  acceptance 
of  a  Liberal  Administration  is  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  difficulty  is  not, 
I  believe,  incapable  of  adjustment. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  month  has  been 
the  conference  which  took  place  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  4th  of 
September  between  the  Boer  Generals  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There 
had  been  many  rumours  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Generals 
towards  the  British  Government,  and  much  curiosity  was  felt  upon 
the  subject.  That  the  Generals  did  not  agree  with  the  provocative 
policy  of  Dr.  Leyds  and  certain  other  members  of  the  old  Transvaal 
legation  was  made  apparent  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Europe. 
It  was  denied  that  there  were  any  differences  between  the  Generals 
and  the  ex-delegates,  but  no  denials  could  affect  the  fact  that  the 
Generals  took  one  path  and  the  delegates  another.  The  latter,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Reitz,  were  all  for  keeping  up  a  diplomatic  struggle 
with  this  country,  and  for  enlisting  public  opinion  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  against  the  British  Government.  The  Generals 
refused  to  join  in  the  anti-British  crusade,  declared  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Legation  must  be  abolished,  and  announced  that  after  the  30th 
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of  September  the  services  of  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Leyds  would  be 
dispensed  with.  But,  though  they  acted  with  commendable  pru- 
dence, they  did  not  conceal  their  belief  that  the  Boers  ought  to  have 
substantial  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  some  of  their 
declarations  on  this  subject  were  sweeping  enough  to  startle  the 
public  in  this  country,  which  believed  that  the  terms  given  to  the 
Boers  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner  were  exceptionally 
favourable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  well  in  these  circumstances  to 
publish  a  full  report  of  his  conference  with  the  Generals  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  document  was  curiously  interesting. 
The  Boers,  it  seemed,  had  attempted  in  the  first  instance  to  raise 
anew  the  whole  of  the  conditions  which  were  arranged  under  the 
peace  settlement  at  Pretoria.  Even  when  the  Colonial  Secretary 
very  properly  pointed  out  that  he  could  not  reopen  that  settlement, 
the  Generals,  with  great  ingenuity,  pleaded  that  as  subjects  of  King 
Edward  they  were  entitled  to  make  any  appeal  they  thought  fitting 
to  his  clemency.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  stood  firm.  He  com- 
pelled the  Generals  to  confine  their  complaints  and  appeals  to 
matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  peace  settlement,  and  after  much 
free  discussion  he  sent  his  visitors  away  without  any  distinct 
promises  of  further  assistance  from  the  British  Government,  but  with 
assurances  of  our  desire  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Boers  at  any 
reasonable  price.  The  whole  conference  furnished  an  admirable 
example  of  the  traditional  methods  of  Boer  diplomacy,  which  has 
always  begun  by  seeking  for  the  unattainable  and  ended  by  accept- 
ing a  fraction  of  its  original  demands.  For  the  present  the  situation 
so  far  as  the  Transvaal  is  concerned  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  The  centre  of  intrigue  in  Brussels  has  been  broken  up,  and 
the  mischievous  activity  of  Dr.  Leyds  arrested.  The  Generals 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  only  chance  of 
improving  the  position  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is  by  working  in 
concert  with  the  British  Government,  and  they  have  been  aided  to 
this  conclusion  by  the  advice  they  have  received  from  all  the  Con- 
tinental Cabinets  with  which  they  have  been  in  communication.  In 
the  Transvaal  itself  the  work  of  re-settling  the  population  is  slowly 
advancing,  and  a  large  grant  of  money  has  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  loyalists  who  have  suffered  from  the  war.  That  a  larger  sum 
than  the  3,000,OOOZ.  allotted  for  the  re-settlement  of  the  Boers  on 
their  farms  will  eventually  be  needed  is  generally  admitted,  but 
for  the  present  further  grants  either  to  the  British  or  Boer  popula- 
tion are  not  likely  to  be  made. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  problems  with  which  Lord  Milner  has  to 
deal  are  almost  wholly  economic  and  administrative ;  in  Cape  Colony, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  chiefly  political.  The  English 
public  has  been  somewhat  disquieted  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  Cape  Premier,  seems  to; have  gone  over  bag  and  baggage 
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to  the  Bond  party,  and  that  he  now  relies  for  support  upon  men 
like  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer,  rather  than  upon  those  who 
stood  most  firmly  in  support  of  the  British  flag  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  Bat  in  defence  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  has  been 
bitterly  assailed  by  those  correspondents  and  journalists  who  sup- 
ported the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Uitlanders  before  the 
war  broke  out,  it  may  be  urged  that  he  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
resisting  the  movement  for  the  suspension  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  his  policy  is  one  of  concilia- 
tion between  the  two  races  who  have  got  to  live  together  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  pro- 
claimed in  this  country.  The  truth  is  that  the  political  atmosphere  at 
the  Cape  is  at  present  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  local  politicians  are 
engaged  in  struggles  which  are  of  a  domestic  rather  than  an  Imperial 
character.  People  in  this  country  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
all  the  intrigues  and  squabbles  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  the  personal 
ambitions  and  resentments  which  clearly  play  a  large  part  in  the 
drama.  What  everybody  can  see  is  that  extravagant  pretensions 
are  being  put  forth  alike  by  the  Bond  and  the  Progressives,  and  that 
any  one  who  attempts  to  steer  a  straight  course  through  the 
conflicting  currents  of  Cape  politics  is  not  likely  to  give  satisfaction 
to  either  side.  The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
abolition  of  martial  law,  and  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  Cape 
Colony  of  the  right  of  self-government.  That  the  utmost  firmness 
will  be  shown  by  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  in  dealing  with 
anything  in  the  shape  of  treasonable  disaffection  need  not  be 
doubted.  But  the  best  way  of  putting  an  end  to  such  disaffection 
is  by  the  return  as  speedily  as  may  be  to  the  old  paths  of  the 
Constitution. 

Of  the  other  political  questions  that  have  attracted  attention 
during  the  month  little  need  be  said.  In  England  the  chief 
interest  has  attached  to  the  conflict  over  the  Education  Bill ;  in 
Ireland,  the  proclamation  of  Dublin  under  the  Crimes  Act  and  the 
movement  in  favour  of  a  conference  between  landlords  and  tenants 
on  the  land  question  have  been  the  absorbing  topics.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  questions  of  greater  social  and  political  importance 
than  these;  but,  as  has  already  been  said  on  an  earlier  page,  the 
political  history  of  last  month  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of 
statesmen,  and  a  large  section  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  probably 
under  the  impression  that  no  history  at  all  has  been  written  during 
the  course  of  a  somewhat  bleak  September.  They  will  think  that,  as 
in  so  many  past  Septembers,  the  only  events  of  importance  have 
been  the  gathering  of  certain  important  public  bodies  whose  custom 
it  is  to  hold  their  annual  assemblies  during  the  month — the  British 
Association,  the  Sanitary  Institute,  the  Mining  Institute,  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  and  so  forth.  Xo  one  will 
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question  the  importance  of  these  bodies,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  contributed  much  of  importance  to  the  history  of  last 
month. 

Abroad  the  story  of  the  month  has  closely  resembled  that  of  this 
country.     The  movements  that  have  taken  place,  that  is  to  say,  in 
•the  world  of  politics  have  been  to  a  large  extent  below  the  surface. 
President   Roosevelt,    who   has   narrowly   escaped   a   violent  death 
within  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  assassination  of  his  pre- 
decessor, has   taken  a  step  which   cannot  fail  to  have   important 
consequences.     He   has  practically  declared  war  against   the  great 
Trusts  which  are  exercising  so  great  and  so  unfavourable  an  influence 
upon  the  conditions  of  American  life.     By  doing  so  he  has  alienated 
from  himself  the  support  of  the  capitalists,  and  above  all  of  the 
multi-millionaires  whose  purses  were  at  the  service  of  the  Republican 
party  at  the  last  Presidential  election.     For   a  moment  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  also  alienated  the  party  '  machine '  which  is  all 
but   omnipotent   in   the   politics    of    the    United   States,    for   the 
formidable   manager  of  that   machine,  Mr.    Platt,  made  haste  to 
declare  against  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Trusts.     But  very 
quickly  the  tables  were  turned  upon  the  great  wire-puller,  and  he 
found  that  President  Roosevelt  had  the  strong  sentiment  of  his  party 
on  his  side  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Trusts.     The  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  next  Presidential  term  is  looked  upon  as  being 
assured,  and  though  no  one  can  foresee  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  the 
appeal  which  he  has  made  to  the  sentiments  of  the  public  will  in 
all  probability  secure  for  him  a  second  term  of  office.     Impulsive, 
original,  impatient  of  control  as  he  is,  President  Roosevelt  is  yet  one 
of  the  men  who  possess  the  quality  of  personal  magnetism.     He  has 
entered  upon  his  great  task  of  winning  the  Republican  party  over  to 
his  views  of  policy  with  an  enthusiasm  which  bids  fair  to  make  him 
successful.     What  this  will  mean  in  the  history  of  parties  in  the 
United  States  it  is  too  soon  to  say. 

France  is  still  the  victim  of  unmerited  misfortunes  so  far  as  its 
domestic  politics  are  concerned.  The  affair  of  Colonel  St.  Remy 
is  a  case  in  point.  This  officer  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending the  military  arrangements  at  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns 
from  one  of  the  schools  suppressed  by  the  present  Grovernment.  An 
ardent  Catholic,  he  deliberately  refused  to  obey  the  orders  he  had 
received,  and  was  sent  before  a  court-martial  for  trial.  The  court- 
martial  found  some  excuse  for  acquitting  him  on  the  chief  charge, 
that  of  disobedience  to  his  superior  officer,  and,  having  convicted  him 
of  a  purely  technical  offence,  sentenced  him  to  one  day's  imprison- 
ment. The  whole  system  of  army  discipline  was  menaced  by  the 
Colonel's  action  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  court-martial,  and 
these  are  not  days  in  which  any  French  Grovernment  can  afford  to 
relax  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  the  army.  The  Cabinet  had  no 
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alternative  but  to  dismiss  the  offending  Colonel;  but  M.  Combes 
and  his  colleagues  can  hardly  feel  safer  in  their  seats  after  this  proof 
of  the  lengths  to  which  clericalism  is  prepared  to  go,  even  in  that 
bulwark  of  the  Republic,  the  army.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  fresh 
trouble  and  mortification  fell  upon  the  Cabinet  later  in  the  month 
owing  to  the  curious  indiscretion  of  one  of  its  members,  M.  Camille 
Pelletan,  the  Minister  for  Naval  Affairs.  Those  who  know  M.  Pelletan 
personally  have  long  recognised  in  him  a  thoroughly  honest,  well- 
meaning  person,  whose  very  considerable  ability  has  done  almost  as 
much  as  his  strong  Republican  views  to  win  for  him  his  present  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Ministry.  But  he  is  not  an  adroit  person,  and  he 
has  learned  during  his  long  career  as  a  journalist  to  choose  words  rather 
for  their  strength  than  for  their  subtlety  or  appropriateness.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  the  fact  that  the  plain-speaking  which 
is  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  journalist  responsible  only  for  his 
own  utterances,  becomes  something  very  different  when  it  is  resorted 
to  by  the  Cabinet  Minister,  speaking  on  an  official  occasion  to  all 
France  and  all  Europe.  Accordingly,  when  paying  an  official  visit 
to  Corsica  and  Bizerta,  he  allowed  himself  a  freedom  of  speech  in 
dealing  with  certain  delicate  questions  touching  upon  foreign  affairs, 
which  must  have  made  the  hair  on  M.  Delcasse's  head  stand  on  end. 
At  the  very  moment  when  France  is  straining  every  nerve  in  order 
to  make  the  good  understanding  between  herself  and  Italy  complete, 
this  remarkable  Minister  for  the  Navy  thought  it  wise  to  exult  over 
the  fact  that  Corsica  was  a  naval  position  which  aimed  straight  at  the 
heart  of  Italy.  Seasoned  politicians  all  over  Europe  stood  aghast  at  this 
blazing  indiscretion — worse  than  any  attributed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  dissertations  on  foreign  affairs  in  bygone  days.  But  a  few  hours 
later  there  came  another  speech  from  M.  Pelletan  which  did  something 
to  reassure  the  world.  It  was  just  as  offensive  as  his  explanation  of 
the  part  which  Corsica  had  to  play  in  the  military  and  naval  system 
of  France,  but  it  was  aimed  not  at  Italy  but  at  Great  Britain. 
Bizerta,  where  M.  Pelletan  spoke,  has,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
promises  of  successive  French  Governments,  been  turned  into  a  great 
fortified  port — a  very  formidable  place,  as  all  who  have  visited  it  can 
bear  witness.  Exulting  over  this  fact,  and  carefully  refraining  from 
any  mention  of  the  promises  which  had  been  broken  so  deliberately, 
M.  Pelletan  explained  in  plain  terms  that  Bizerta  checkmated  Gib- 
raltar and  Malta,  and  would  effectually  prevent  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  England  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  second  indiscretion  did  something  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the 
first.  It  was  manifestly  inconceivable  that  M.  Pelletan  could  have 
gone  upon  his  little  journey  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  provoking 
both  Italy  and  England.  If  he  had  done  so,  the  only  term  appli- 
cable to  him  would  have  been  that  with  which  Leon  Grambetta  used  to 
be  assailed  in  the  old  days — a  raving  madman.  But  M.  Pelletan  is  no 
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madman ;  lie  is  not  even  regarded  as  a  Chauvinist ;  he  is  simply  a 
successful  journalist  who,  as  he  pathetically  explained  afterwards,  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  speak  as  a  minister  ought  to  do.  His  absurd 
utterances  cannot  seriously  hurt  any  man,  unless  it  be  himself;  but 
one  must  feel  genuine  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  who  has  to  put  up  with  the  eccentricities  of  a 
colleague  of  this  type.  Indeed  the  position  of  M.  Delcasse  between 
ML.  Pelletan  and  General  Andre  must  be  the  reverse  of  a  happy  one. 
During  the  later  days  of  the  month  the  Parisian  press,  which  had 
treated  the  Pelletan  escapade  in  a  very  proper  manner,  suddenly  got 
up  a  scare  on  its  own  account  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of 
threat  Britain  in  Kelantan,  the  little  Malay  State  which  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  Siam.  Heaven  only  knows  why  journals 
which  aspire  to  a  reputation  for  gravity  should  suddenly  have  worked 
themselves  into  a  state  of  abnormal  excitement  over  an  event  which 
— as  a  matter  of  fact — had  never  happened,  in  a  trumpery  State  in 
which,  as  the  journalists  frankly  admitted,  France  has  no  concern. 
The  denial  by  this  country  of  the  story  that  we  had  landed  a  force  of 
three  hundred  Sikhs  in  order  to  take  possession  of  Kelantan  and  its 
Sultan  was  not  believed  by  the  Parisian  journalists,  and  almost  before 
they  had  finished  rebuking  M.  Pelletan  for  his  indiscretions,  they  were 
themselves  raising  the  old  cry  against  perfidious  Albion.  That  there 
is  plenty  of  loose  gunpowder  now  lying  about  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Siam  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  the 
explosion  dreaded  by  the  timid  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  the 
enlistment  of  thirty — not  three  hundred — Sikhs  as  a  bodyguard  by 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Kelantan. 

Army  manoeuvres  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperors  of 
liussia  and  Germany  during  the  month.  A  special  interest  has  this 
year  attached  to  the  manoeuvres  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tactics  of 
the  Boers  during  the  recent  war  have  been  tested  in  Germany.  If 
report  speaks  truly,  they  have  not  only  been  tested,  but  found  want- 
ing— in  other  words,  they  are  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  civilised 
warfare  in  the  high  European  sense  of  the  phrase.  This  doubtless 
must  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  German  tacticians,  though  in  practical 
English  eyes  the  verdict  of  the  umpires  of  Germany  will  hardly 
seem  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  our  own  army  gathered  on  battle- 
fields that  are  still  remembered  only  too  well.  During  the  month 
several  incidents  have  proved  the  desire  of  the  German  Emperor 
a:>id  his  personal  adherents  to  put  an  end  to  the  unreasoning 
hostility  of  the  press  of  Berlin  to  this  country.  Among  the 
Emperor's  guests  at  the  manoeuvres  were  not  only  Lord  Koberts  and 
Generals  French  and  Ian  Hamilton,  but  the  Secretary  for  War,  Mr. 
Brodrick,  and  they  were  received  with  marked  attention  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
Cologne  Gazette  has  been  protesting  emphatically  against  the  anti- 
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English  agitation  which  has  so  long  been  maintained  in  Germany. 
Last  of  all,  the  serious  opposition  of  the  German  Government  to 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  political  demonstration  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coming  visit  of  the  Boer  Generals  to  Berlin  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  We  are  evidently  a  long  way  now  from  the  days  of  Spion 
Kop  and  Paardeberg,  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  the  Conti- 
nental press  rejoiced  openly  at  what  it  believed  to  be  the  overthrow 
of  British  prestige.  Has  not  one  eminent  European  publicist 
drawn  attention  during  the  month  to  the  amazing  increase  of 
prestige  and  influence  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Great  Britain 
since  the  war  in  South  Africa  came  to  an  end  ? 

The  announcement  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  lying  ill  at  Lucerne, 
and  that  an  English  doctor  had  been  summoned  to  him,  caused  wide- 
spread regret  among  members  of  both  political  parties  at  home. 
Fortunately  public  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  ex-Premier's  health  was 
relieved  when  it  became  known  that  he  was  suffering  from  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  mild  attack  of  gout.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  outlived  the  era  of  political  bitterness  and  personal 
animosity,  and  all  classes  among  his  fellow-countrymen  unite  in 
wishing  for  him  prolonged  life  and  a  peaceful  old  age.  The  month 
has  witnessed  the  removal  of  at  least  two  figures  of  importance. 
The  great  Virchow,  to  whom  modern  science  owes  so  heavy  a  debt, 
died  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  impaired 
health,  passed  away  with  startling  suddenness.  Few  lives  have  had 
in  them  more  of  the  element  of  tragedy  than  her  Majesty's,  and  she 
has  furnished  to  the  present  generation  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  among  the  occupants  of  thrones  that  mankind  ought 
to  look  for  examples  of  unalloyed  human  happiness.  Fortunately  it 
is  not  often,  even  in  the  history  of  monarchs  and  their  consorts, 
that  one  can  find  a  life  so  heavily  afflicted  by  undeserved  calamity 
as  was  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
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MAMMOTH  TRUSTS  AND  MUNICIPAL 
TRADING 

To  assert  that  national  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  sound  political, 
social,  and  commercial  economy  is  to  utter  a  commonplace  platitude 
about  which  there  is  no  field  for  argument.  When,  however, 
economic  principles  come  into  question  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  is  held  by  equally  competent  authorities.  The  study  which 
is  dignified  by  the  title  of  Economic  Science  is  the  least  exact  of  all 
the  material  sciences.  The  student  who  assiduously  turns  from 
Adam  Smith  to  John  Stuart  Mill  emerges  from  the  investigation 
bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  but  convinced  withal 
that  no  unchanging  principles  can  be  applied  to  ever-changing 
problems.  Thus  in  political  and  commercial  economy  all  new 
departures  are  empirical.  Equally  able  minds  are  to  be  found  to 
champion  a  policy  of  free  trade  or  of  protection,  to  take  one  only  of 
the  vital  questions  affecting  national  finance ;  and  of  all  the 
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enthusiasts  who  are  ready  to  do  battle  for  their  pet  theories,  those 
upon  whom  there  is  reason  to  look  with  the  gravest  suspicion  are  the 
wielders  of  armies  of  figures.  Statistics  serve  an  admirable  purpose 
when  they  supply  every  factor  in  a  given  case,  and  may  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  in  special  instances ;  but  when,  in  spite  of  the 
most  intelligent  compilation  and  dissection,  they  are  handled  to 
support  any  given  theory  in  regard  to  the  entire  economic  policy  of 
a  nation,  their  efficacy  is  limited.  The  pessimist  and  the  optimist 
arrive  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  from  a  study  of  trade 
records,  not  because  they  make  a  dishonest  use  of  them,  but  because 
a  search  for  economic  principles  in  a  statistical  bureau  is  like  a 
search  for  unique  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  Everyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  practical  chemistry  has,  at  some  time  or  other, 
had  an  analysis  entirely  vitiated  through  some  trifling  omission,  or 
through  the  undetected  intrusion  of  a  bare  trace  of  some  foreign 
body ;  and  so  it  is  with  figures,  with  the  essential  difference  that  in  a 
chemical  operation  the  error  is  capable  of  absolute  demonstration, 
and  in  an  analysis  of  figures  it  is  not.  Sound  common  sense,  there- 
fore, backed  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world's  affairs,  is  the 
safest  guide  in  determining  any  policy  affecting  material  prosperity. 
Adopting  this  basis  as  least  likely  to  lead  us  astray,  let  us  consider 
side  by  side  two  subjects  of  supreme  financial  importance — the  gigantic 
Trusts  which  are  being  sprung  upon  us  with  such  startling  rapidity 
and  the  trading  propensities  of  modern  municipalities. 

The  relation  between  them  is  closer  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Both  are  a  product  of  this  age  of  large  progressive  ideas,  both  are 
opponents  of  ordinary  private  enterprise,  both  aim  at  sweeping  away 
middlemen  with  a  view  to  securing  for  the  central  organisation  all 
the  profits,  both  tend  to  paralyse  individual  activity,  and  the  paths 
of  both  are  beset  with  similar  perils. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  world,  and  the  tendency  to-day  is  to 
centralise  more  and  more.  During  the  last  thirty  years  most  of  the 
great  shops  have  come  into  being,  most  of  the  joint-stock  companies 
have  been  formed,  and  most  of  the  trading  by  municipalities  has 
been  entered  upon.  To-day  vast  combinations  are  striking  terror  in 
the  popular  mind.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Are  we  within  sight  of 
a  great  joint-stock  company,  presided  over  by  a  financial  genius, 
taking  over  the  whole  business  of  the  world,  everyone  having  funds 
to  invest  finding  himself  unable  to  buy  anything  but  shares  in  the 
Octopus,  or  are  we  merely  passing  through  a  phase  in  commercial 
history  ?  The  forces  that  have  wrought  these  marvellous  changes 
are  irresistible,  but  they  will  cease  to  act  the  moment  their  effect 
actually  becomes  or  is  generally  believed  to  have  become  baneful. 

To i take  a  concrete  example.  Ambitious  '  A'  starts  business  in  a 
very  small  way.  Industry  and  intelligence  tell  their  tale,  and  he 
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soon  finds  himself  able  to  extend.     He  adds  branch  after  branch, 
both  by  purchase  and    fusion,  always   becoming  richer  and   more 
enterprising,  until   his   aspirations   know   no   bounds,  and   he   in- 
corporates numberless  concerns  situated  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  early  triumphs.     He  cannot  personally  manage  them  all,  so  he 
places  in  charge  those  who  have  previously  worked  up  the  identical 
concerns,  leaving  them  a  relative  share  in  the  profits  of  the  expand- 
ing business.     All  goes  well,  for  so  far  he  has  not  only  acquired 
additional  businesses,  but  has  also  secured  experts  to  manage  them, 
and  his  consumption  of  commodities  has  grown  to  such  dimensions 
rjiat  he  can  buy  on  an  enormous  scale  in  the  cheapest  markets  of 
the  world,  carrying  his  goods  by  his  own  ships,  and  selling  at  prices 
which  leave  a  greater  margin  of  profit  to  his  combination  than  to 
dealers  in  a  smaller  way.     The  nature  of  the  combination  has  become 
HO  complex,  and  its  ramifications  so  immense,  that,  partly  to  define 
the  interests  of  all  the  owners,  and  partly  to  put  the  assets  in  a 
marketable   form,    ambitious    '  A '  and  his  friends  form  a   limited 
liability  company.     The  annual  dividends  are  so  large  and  attractive 
that  the  shares  rise  to  a  considerable  premium,  with  the  result  that  a 
great  number  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  public.     Ambitious 
1  A*  and  his  coadjutors  depart  this  life,  and  are  replaced  by  persons 
who,  though  they  have  had  experience  in  the  various  branches  they 
are  called  upon  to  administer,  have  never,  by  sheer  force  of  industry 
and  intelligence,  created  a  business.     As  a  whole  they  have  far  less 
money  at  stake  than  their  predecessors,  and,  moreover,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  mammoth  company  to  qualify  for  positions  in  its 
management,  they  have  not  served  in  such  a   hard  school  as  the 
struggling  founders  of  the   original    businesses.     The   actual   suc- 
cessor to  ambitious  '  A '  is  also  possibly  less  capable  than  his  pre- 
decessor, and  in  addition  to  being  called  upon  to  make  selections 
from  a  set  of  men  less  keen  and  less  highly  trained,  he  suffers  from 
the  still  more  serious  disadvantage  of  having  to  fill  important  positions 
with  untried  men.     Initiative,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  attributes 
of  a  successful  business  man,  is  likely  to  be  stifled  out  of  existence 
in  a  company  that  must  be  conducted  more  or  less  on  the  lines 
of  a  banking  institution,  by  a   set  of  somewhat  strangling,  albeit 
well-considered,  rules  and  regulations.     The  tendency  amongst  the 
employes  of  a  corporation  is  invariably  not  to^take  risks,  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  do  nothing  to  imperil 
their  comfortable   positions.     Hence,  serious   departures    from   the 
policy  that  is  followed  in  any  business — which  conditions  from  time 
to  time  dictate — are  made  by  individual  owners  into  whom  the  spur 
of  necessity  is  always  sticking,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  undertaken 
by  subordinates  in  a  company.     What  is  the  result  ?     The  shares 
become  more  and  more  widely  distributed,  the  holdings  of  those 
responsible  for  the  management  less  and  less,  and  a  gradual  decay  of 
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the  gigantic  structure  sets  in,  due  to  branch  after  branch  being 
beaten  in  competition  with  serious  opponents  in  the  same  line. 
Immense  capital  and  a  well-organised  system  may  withstand  the 
undermining  influences  for  a  considerable  time,  but  that  is  all.  An 
unwieldy  business,  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  any  individual, 
cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  competition  of  the  world,  unless  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  absolute  requisites  can  be  secured.  No  general 
business  is  sound  the  scope  of  which  is  too  wide  for  the  supervision 
of  a  head  organisation. 

Looked  at  from  the  wide  standpoint  of  ultimate  effect,  Trusts 
are  less  formidable  than  they  appear,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed  a  great  many  weak  points  in  their  armour  will  be  exposed  by 
attacking  rivals,  who  will  maim  if  they  do  not  annihilate  them. 
They  may,  as  their  decadence  is  made  manifest,  bring  widespread 
ruin  and  misery  upon  those  who  are  not  content  to  look  for  their 
worldly  advancement  to  their  own  labour  and  the  superintendence  of 
their  own  affairs.  Those  who  entrust  their  savings  to  organisations 
of  whose  intrinsic  merits  they  can  have  no  means  of  judging  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  when  they  are  lost. 

Kecent  great  '  combines  '  have  been  made  because  small  '  com- 
bines '  have  been  eminently  successful,  but  in  commerce  as  in  other 
things  excesses  invariably  exact  a  penalty. 

Bad  management  causing  failure  in  a  small  business  brings 
trouble  only  on  the  small  number  of  persons  interested  ;  bad  manage- 
ment in  a  combination  of  businesses  will  assuredly  produce  the  same 
result,  with  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  sufferers. 

Where  Trusts  aim  at  a  mere  unification  of  interests  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  or  destruction  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  certain  articles  of  luxury  a  combination  that  creates  a 
monopoly  is  sometimes  essential  to  a  preservation  of  the  trade ;  in 
articles  that  constitute  the  needs  of  mankind  a  monopoly  is 
unimaginable,  but,  assuming  that  it  could  be  established,  its 
continuance  would  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  its  behaviour.  If 
a  Trust  performs  its  work  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  could  any 
individual,  no  one  will  complain,  and  the  larger  its  profits  the 
better  for  its  shareholders  ;  but  directly  it  is  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  so,  its  decline  and  extinction  become  only  a  question 
of  time.  To  lower  its  prices  in  order  to  crush  a  small  opponent 
would  impose  a  self-sacrifice  which  shareholders  would  never  tolerate ; 
to  be  beaten  by  a  small  competitor  would  be  to  invite  the  opposition 
of  a  number  of  small  competitors  who  would  finally  oust  the  giant 
from  the  field.  To  secure  a  monopoly  of  anything  of  which  the 
world  has  a  serious  need,  the  feasibility  of  such  an  operation  being 
more  than  doubtful,  and  demand  an  extortionate  price  for  it,  would 
be  to  court  legislative  interference. 

Take  shipping  as  an  example.     A  combination  of  a  number  of 
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companies,  commanding  an  immense  fleet,  will,  if  well  managed 
and  reasonable  in  its  charges,  do  a  magnificent  business  without 
injury  to  trade,  but  attempts  to  raise  freights  above  those  that 
would  satisfy  a  small  company  will  bring  certain  ultimate  punish- 
ment. A  monopoly  of  certain  ports  and  certain  railways  would  be  no 
permanent  protection,  for  if  charges  by  other  routes  to  other  ports 
became  cheaper,  either  the  trade  would  shift,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ports  to  whom  injury  was  being  done  would  bring  about  legisla- 
tion to  checkmate  the  offending  combination.  Great  harm  might 
unquestionably  be  done  before  the  remedy  could  take  effect,  but  no 
combine  is  likely  to  deliberately  adopt  a  policy  that  would  challenge 
retaliation.  The  inherent  weakness  of  the  modern  Trust  lies  in 
the  enormous  size  of  its  capital  in  comparison  with  the  intrinsic  value 
of  its  assets.  The  goodwill  of  a  going  concern  naturally  has  some 
vtilue,  its  extent,  however,  being  extremely  difficult  to  assess,  but 
when  an  industrial  undertaking  in  the  form  of  a  limited  liability 
company  with  a  widely  distributed  ownership  has  a  floating  capital 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  realisable  value  of  its  possessions, 
it  is  badly  equipped  to  face  the  competition  of  the  whole  world. 
Engineering  science  is  constantly  providing  improvements  in  mechani- 
cal appliances.  It  may  be  truly  urged  that  such  improvements  or 
any  new  inventions  would  immediately  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Trust  having  use  for  them,  but  it  is  improbable  that  an 
unwieldy  organisation,  presided  over  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to 
their  positions  more  or  less  by  accident,  who  are,  moreover,  averse 
to  running  risks,  will  take  advantage  of  them. 

That  concentration  tends  to  cheapen  cost  goes  without  saying, 
but  to  be  profitable  it  must  be  limited  to  the  area  of  effective  control 
by  a  head  office. 

It  is  possible,  though  open  to  question,  that  a  number  of 
businesses  like,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  Maple's,  Shoolbred's, 
Hf.rrod's,  Whiteley's,  &c.,  &c.,  might  be  amalgamated  with 
advantage  if  all  the  assets  were  put  in  at  cost  price,  and  an  ample 
working  capital  provided  at  par,  but  if  the  goodwill  of  the  several 
undertakings  were  estimated  as  equal  to  the  value  of  the  realisable 
assets,  and  a  large  number  of  shares  were  in  addition  given  to  the 
genius  who  engineered  the  combine,  the  saving  in  management 
charges  and  the  advantage  of  purchasing  on  a  gigantic  scale  would 
be  no  protection  against  a  reasonably  large  competitive  business  with 
no  watered  capital.  Industrial,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
shipping  businesses  are  only  actually  successful  so  long  as  rivals  are 
um.,ble  to  sell  the  same  produce  or  do  the  same  work  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  The  mineral  products  of  the  earth,  like  oil,  coal,  or  metals,  are 
on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  If  an  absolute  monopoly  of  any 
one  of  them  could  be  secured  the  value  of  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  appraise,  but  fortunately  Nature  has  so  distributed 
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her  boundless  treasures  of  this  kind  that  no  such  dire  calamity  need 
be  apprehended.  An  attempt  to  control  the  market  in  copper  was 
made  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  operators.  The  rise  in 
value  of  any  commodity  derivable  from  the  earth  is  the  incentive  to 
an  increase  of  its  production. 

The  intelligence  of  mankind,  the  stress  of  life,  and  the  ever- 
changing  nature  of  commercial  enterprise,  will  as  assuredly  counteract 
artificial  combinations  as  the  forces  of  Nature  will  change  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  fate  of  Trusts  will  hang  upon  their  management 
and  nob  upon  the  amount  of  capital  at  their  command.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  municipal  enterprise  in  the  same 
field,  for  unlike  Trusts  that  must  hold  their  own  against  competitors, 
the  former  enjoy  special  privileges  and  special  protection.  The 
problem  as  to  the  extent  to  which  elected  bodies  should  be  permitted 
to  pledge  the  ratepayers'  credit  and  the  directions  in  which  their 
operations  should  be  allowed,  is  one  of  extreme  complexity,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  grave  national  consequence,  and  one  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  Legislature  is  directly  responsible. 

An  admirable  series  of  articles  entitled  '  Municipal  Socialism/ 
which  have  been  and  still  are  appearing  in  the  Times,  and  the 
letters  upon  the  subject  to  which  that  paper  has  opened  its  columns, 
merit  very  earnest  study  by  all  who  have  the  well-being  of  the 
country  at  heart.  It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  any  of  the  details 
of  the  various  undertakings  which  municipalities  have  entered  upon, 
the  object  being  rather  to  consider  the  general  principle  involved. 
If  it  be  granted,  and  it  is  scarcely  open  to  argument,  that  a 
heterogeneous  body,  composed  of  units  elected  at  random,  is  not 
able  to  conduct  a  number  of  businesses  as  well  as  individuals 
specially  trained  to  their  special  requirements  whose  bread  and 
butter  are  at  stake,  and,  moreover,  whose  whole  time,  thought,  and 
labour  are  devoted  to  making  them  successful,  it  follows  that 
municipalities  should  not  trade  at  all.  To  an  ordinary  trader  failure 
spells  ruin  ;  to  a  municipal  council — if  detected,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain — it  means  at  most  non-re-election.  There  are,  however, 
circumstances  that,  in  certain  definite  cases,  outweigh  mere  con- 
siderations of  profit  and  loss,  and  render  it  essential  and  proper  for 
the  local  authorities  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
hence  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  it  may  be 
asserted  as  a  sound  doctrine  that  the  policy  of  municipal  councils 
should  be  to  avoid  trading,  and  the  principle  should  only  be  departed 
from  when  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  a  given  case  demand  it. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  review  at  length  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  its  socialistic  tendency,  or  the  frightfully  wide  door  it  opens 
to  corruption,  because  it  would  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  possible 
practical  limits  to  socialism  and  democracy,  neither^of  which  is,  in  a 
true  sense,  possible,  because  it  would  mean  in  the  former  the  abolition 
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of  individual  effort,  and  in  the  latter,  consultation  with  each  unit  of 
the  population  upon  every  measure  contemplated,  and  an  excursion 
into  these  subjects  would  more  than  absorb  the  space  available ;  but 
the  goal  aimed  at  is  to  define  some  of  the  directions  in  which  munici- 
palities should  avoid  a  harmful  and  needless  interference  with  trade. 
No  business  man,  not  to  mention  ratepayer,  can  peruse  the  articles 
and  correspondence  in  the  Times  without  being  justly  alarmed  at 
the  financial  policy  which  it  is  becoming  only  too  fashionable  for 
City  Fathers  to  pursue.  The  primary  objects  of  representative 
councils  are  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  the  inhabitants. 
Their  existence  is  necessitated  by  the  inability  of  the  general 
governing  body  of  the  whole  country  to  investigate  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  each  local  division,  (rood  sanitation  and  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  water,  a  jealous  supervision  of  the  food  supplied  to 
the  people,  the  provision  of  a  safe  and  adequately  lighted  highway, 
and  regulations  for  good  order  are  the  principal  matters  for  their 
care.  The  control,  but  not  the  installation  or  working,  of  appliances 
for  purposes  of  locomotion,  may  be  reasonably  considered  within  their 
sphere  of  labour.  Whilst  it  is  essential  for  the  council  to  maintain 
a  staff  and  to  possess  plant  and  tools  for  repairing  and  cleansing  the 
streets  and  drains,  their  dimensions  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  obviously  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
the  employers  of  as  few  persons  as  possible  who  take  part  in  electing 
them. 

The  extent  to  which  an  expenditure  of  ratepayers'  money  should 
be  permitted  in  beautifying  the  town,  in  supporting  charitable  insti- 
tutions, in  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  science 
or  art,  must  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  however,  should,  wherever  possible,  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  views  known  before  funds  which  are  their  property  and 
which  they  are  forced  to  supply  are  devoted  to  any  object  other  than 
strict  necessities.  To  point  to  instances  of  successful  enterprises 
governed  by  elected  councils  is  no  refutation  of  the  obvious  general 
principle,  that  businesses  must  be  better  conducted  by  those  whose 
welfare  depends  upon  them  than  by  those  whose  interest  is  at  best 
altruistic. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  municipal  trading  that  public 
works  are  better  carried  out  by  those  bodies  than  by  contractors,  but 
surely  that  is  a  fallacious  argument.  If  councils  are  capable,  through 
their  officers,  of  preparing  plans  and  carrying  out  great  public  works, 
it  follows  that  they  must  be  capable  of  looking  after  contractors.  In 
the  latter  case  they  have  not,  as  amateurs,  to  search  for  the  best 
market  to  buy  in,  and  to  find  a  staff  of  competent  subordinates  and 
workmen,  but  have  merely  to  see  that  the  successful  tenderer,  who 
will  assumedly  be  an  expert,  does  his  work  faithfully.  It  is  indis- 
putably a  smaller  task  to  supervise  than  to  execute  any  work. 
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Another  advantage  of  the  contract  system  lies  in  the  actual  cost 
of  a  proposed  undertaking  being  fixed.  Estimates  are  frail  craft  to 
rely  upon,  especially  when  they  are  framed  by  an  engineer,  however 
conscientious,  without  competent  people  to  study,  criticise,  and  ask 
pertinent  questions  in  regard  to  them,  but  when  they  are  launched 
upon  a  sea  of  technical  ignorance,  to  use  a  simile,  what  can  be  expected 
of  them  ?  Of  course  the  contractor  makes  a  profit,  and  often  scamps 
the  work  if  he  can,  but  open  competition  is  a  much  better  guarantee 
than  the  blind  following  of  a  professional  official,  which  is  what  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  compose  muni- 
cipal councils  amounts  to.  If,  to  become  a  town  councillor,  it  were 
necessary  to  pass  a  very  searching  examination  in  every  technical 
detail  of  the  important  engineering  enterprises  which  muncipalities 
embark  upon,  there  might  be  some  justification  for  the  policy  they 
pursue ;  but  then,  alas  !  there  would  be  no  town  councillors.  As  it  is, 
and  as,  moreover,  they  are  elected  rather  on  account  of  their  political 
views  than  their  professional  knowledge  or  business  acumen,  it  would 
be  well  to  curb  their  growing  borrowing  and  trading  propensities ; 
and,  indeed,  if  a  disaster  is  to  be  averted  drastic  steps  must  be  taken 
to  that  end. 

Splendid  prodigality  is  a  malady  easily  caught  by  the  incautious 
in  their  everyday  lives ;  in  a  public  body  it  becomes  a  disease 
positively  dangerous  to  the  community.  That  private  enterprise 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  the  public  highways  to  the  detriment 
of  the  ratepayers  to  whom  they  may  be  deemed  to  belong  is  a 
perfectly  sound  contention,  but  surely  there  is  a  means  of  preventing 
this  without  resorting  to  the  unsound  practice  of  municipal  trading. 
Cases  are  conceivable  where  the  authorities  must  act  for  the  in- 
habitants. In  a  rising  town  the  water-supply  is  found  to  be 
defective  or  deficient :  it  becomes  imperative  to  bring  water  a 
considerable  distance,  and  private  enterprise  might  shrink  from  the 
risk  unless  excessive  rates  were  permitted  to  cover  it.  In  such  a 
case  the  municipal  body  would  serve  the  community  by  calling  for 
tenders  to  do  the  work — after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
question  had  been  made  by  experts.  In  any  case,  however,  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  at  hand,  and  the  proposition  becomes  a 
comparatively  simple  one,  the  undertaking  would  be  best  left  to 
private  enterprise  under  certain  restrictions,  a  condition  that  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  such  services  as  tramways,  lighting  works, 
and  other  schemes  for  the  public  health,  comfort,  and  convenience. 
The  town  council  is  obviously  concerned,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers, 
that  the  construction  shall  be  substantial,  the  management  efficient, 
and  the  charges  fair. 

To  meet  the  just  contention  that  concessions  should  not  be 
granted  to  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  the  principle 
adopted  with  success  in  some  German  cities  might  advantageously 
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be  applied  here — namely,  that  of  profit-sharing.  Plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  tariff  rates  would  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
council,  and  after  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and  a  fair  provision  for 
redemption  had  been  taken  from  the  profits,  the  balance  would 
be  divided  in  a  fixed  proportion  or  on  a  sliding  scale  between  the 
concessionaire  and  the  corporation  as  trustees  for  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  special  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  included  in  the 
following : — 

A.  Works  of  a  special  kind  would  be  erected  and  managed  by 
specialists. 

B.  Failure  would  fall  upon  the  concessionaire  and  not  upon  the 
ratepayers. 

C.  Unfair  competition  with  business  men  would  be  avoided. 

D.  The  ratepayers  would  be  interested   in  the  profits  without 
suffering  the  risks. 

E.  New   inventions   could   be   made   available   without   having 
possibly  to  make  large  sacrifices  in  discarding  obsolete  appliances. 

F.  The  rateable  property  could  not  be  pledged  to  a  dangerous 
degree. 

Gr.  Members  of  the  council  could  devote  better  attention  to  their 
real  duties. 

H.  A  conflict  with,  or  an  improper  surrender  to,  trade  unions 
would  be  impossible. 

I.  The  alarming  increase  in  the  rates  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  greatest  danger  from  municipal  interference  in  the  field  of 
commerce  lies  in  the  temptation  to  expand,  to  make  investments  in 
practically  untried  ventures,  to  emulate  the  example  of  neighbouring 
towns  where  the  conditions,  size,  or  financial  position  of  the  people 
possibly  warrant  the  experiment,  and  to  the  creation  of  the  worst 
of  all  conceivable  monopolies,  a  community  through  its  elected 
representatives  trading  against  itself.  Apart  from  these  weighty 
considerations,  and  the  usual  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  bodies  in  whose  hands  rests  the  disposal  of  the  guaranteed  loans, 
there  is  the  probable  contingency  that  within  a  limited  time  the 
systems  and  appliances  will  be  obsolete.  The  possession  by  a 
municipality  of  an  installation  for  any  given  purpose  must  cause  it 
to  look  askance  at  an  invention  likely  to  supersede  it,  and  no  public 
body  should  be  so  involved  as  to  find  itself  opposed  to  discovery,  or 
to  improvements  in  mechanical  appliances. 

If  free  trade  became  universal,  population  would  gradually  gravi- 
tate to  the  points  of  the  globe  best  suited  to  its  sustenance.  The 
same  principle  underlies  the  distribution  of  population  in  this  or  any 
country  where  internal  trade  is  not  restricted  by  taxation.  Industries 
are  founded  in  the  most  favourable  localities,  and  people  settle  where 
the  stress  of  life  is  least  pressing,  because  no  artificial  expedients 
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divert  the  natural  course  of  the  stream,  but  industrial  enterprise  by 
municipalities  spells  protection  and  is  an  artificial  system. 

Theoretically  the  direct  intervention  of  the  municipality  in  trade 
should  bring  a  profit  to  the  ratepayer  which  would  otherwise  fall  to 
the  private  trader ;  in  practice  the  opposite  result  must  ensue  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

Assuming  that  town  councillors  had  the  knowledge  and  time  to 
manage  the  prodigious  enterprises  they  father,  what  compensation  can 
be  offered  to  them  ?  Is  the  honour  and  glory  of  serving  their  fellow  men 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  stupendous  work  and  responsibility  ? 
Trusts  at  least  entrust  their  destiny  to  those  who  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  at  stake. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  instances  of  profitable  municipal 
enterprise,  but,  if  the  articles  in  the  Times  are  in  the  main  reliable, 
they  are  not  commensurate  with  the  failures,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
warrant  the  intrusion  of  public  bodies  in  the  distinct  sphere  of  the 
ordinary  trader.  Having  regard  to  the  grave  liabilities  that  are 
imposed  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  rates,  the  question  has  become  one  of  national  importance  which 
Parliament  should  take  into  consideration  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
powers  entrusted  to  local  bodies,  under  the  parental  aegis  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  are  being  abused,  and  in  that  case  measures  should 
be  speedily  devised  to  check  an  evil  which  otherwise  threatens  to 
become  overwhelming. 

As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  the  subsidising  of  ships  and 
retention  of  the  flag  may  be  of  vital  moment;  no  less  so  is  the 
principle  involved  in  the  trading  proclivities  of  modern  municipalities, 
which  appear  a  greater  menace  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  than  any  of  the  combines  so  far  formed. 

Owing  to  past  phenomenal  prosperity,  the  comparative  success 
that  still  smiles  upon  British  industry,  and  the  absence  of  any  real 
difficulty  in  earning  a  livelihood,  the  tendency  in  this  country  is  to 
become  over-confident  and  apathetic,  otherwise  the  amalgamation  of 
certain  shipping  and  other  companies  would  not  have  come  with 
such  a  rude  shock,  or  the  possible  consequences  have  caused  such  a 
flutter  in  the  dove-cot. 

No  ingenious  devices  in  commerce  are  alarming  so  long  as  the 
population  remains  virile  and  men  are  earnest  and  conscientious  in 
their  work. 

Instead  of  looking  for  bogies,  let  there  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  professional  men  and  industrial  leaders  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  highest  technical  education  known  to  the  civilised  world,  so  that 
science  may  in  the  true  sense  be  applied  to  industry  ;  let  every  effort 
be  put  forth  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the  great  labour  organisations 
that,  no  matter  how  much  labour  and  capital  may  dispute  over  the 
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division  of  profits,  each  unit  of  the  population  enriches  himself  and 
his  fellows  by  doing  the  maximum  amount  of  work  of  the  best  kind 
of  which  he  is  capable ;  let  the  gospel  of  efficiency  be  taken  to  heart ; 
let  trade  be  untrammelled  by  the  competitive  interference  of  public 
bodies ;  and  the  danger  of  Great  Britain  losing  her  commercial 
position  will  be  far  better  met  than  by  any  artificial  expedients  that 
the  brain  of  man  can  invent. 

LIONEL  PHILLIPS. 
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THE  NATIVE  LABOUR   QUESTION  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


PERHAPS  at  this  juncture  all  that  is  required,  seemingly,  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambezi  to  convert  a  State  of  barren  steppes,  harsh 
mountains,  torrential  rivers,  tropical  swamps,  and  chilly  tablelands 
into  the  richest  country  in  the  world — richest  in  gold,  diamonds, 
copper,  and  coal ;  in  wool,  in  ostrich  feathers,  in  wine,  in  fruit  (the 
fruits  of  the  reasonable  zones),  in  sugar,  in  cotton,  and  corn — is  a 
large  and  cheap  supply  of  manual  labour.  The  labour  must  be 
cheap  enough  to  enable  great  enterprises  to  be  conducted  with 
sufficient  breadth  and  sufficient  economy  to  compete  with  the 
produce  of  other  lands,  here  and  there,  in  this  or  that  particular, 
more  favoured  by  climate,  population,  or  accessibility.  The  labour 
thus  acquired  may  be  unskilled,  but  it  must  be  strong  in  muscular 
force  and  able  to  support  an  African  climate  and  African  diet,  a 
climate  which  is  always  something  in  excess — too  hot,  too  cold,  too 
wet,  or  too  parched — and  a  diet  (which,  again,  must  be  economical) 
not  remarkable  for  its  variety  or  succulence,  at  any  rate  under 
present  conditions.  What  race  is  to  supply  this  labour  ?  Europeans 
are  too  expensive,  too  unruly,  too  much  given  as  a  race  to  abuse  of 
alcohol,  and  so  influenced  by  generations  of  comfort  and  care  in  a 
sheltered  life  as  to  be  singularly  prone  to  suffering  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  from  the  malaria  of  the  wastes,  and  the  enteric  of  the 
towns.  Kemember,  this  labour  must  come  in  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  a  million,  two  millions  perhaps,  of  pairs  of  hands  to  ensure 
the  development  of  South  Africa.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
encouraging  the  immigration  of  Chinese  on  such  an  extended  scale, 
for  reasons  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  since  all  South  Africa 
is  unanimous  on  the  subject.  The  Indian  coolie  meets  many  of  the 
requirements  of  cheap  labour,  and  he  generally  has  a  headpiece  that 
can  soon  turn  the  unskilled  labourer  into  the  highly  skilled  artisan. 
But  if  residing  in  the  country  in  such  relatively  large  numbers  as 
those  required  for  a  labour  force,  he  is  perhaps  too  intelligent  and  too 
sensible  of  his  own  not  far  distant  kinship  to  the  Caucasian  to  consent 
to  remain  as  a  subject  race.  Probably  there  will  always  be  room  for 
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an  Asiatic  element  in  South  Africa ;  but  the  land  has  so  far  become 
a  white  man's  country  as  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  handing 
over  of  too  much  of  its  soil  or  its  industries  to  the  control  of  Asiatics. 
There  remains,  therefore,  the  negro  as  a  suitable  labour  force  for 
South  Africa.  The  negro  already  inhabits  the  lands  south  of  the 
Zambezi  to  the  extent  of  some  4 £  millions.  The  first  Caucasians  who 
arrived  in  South  Africa  came  from  Arabia,  and  they  found  (so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes)  all  the  lands  south  of  the  Zambezi  but  sparsely 
peopled  with  humanity,  and  that  humanity  belonging  to  the  most 
primitive  or  degraded  type  of  negro — the  yellow  Bushman  and 
H  ottentot.  Less,  perhaps,  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  big  black 
Bantu  negroes,  who  at  an  earlier  date  had  become  the  dominant  race 
between  the  White  Nile  and  the  Zambezi,  entered  South  Africa,  and 
in  all  probability  were  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  by  the  Sabsean 
Arabs  of  their  mining  cities  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Limpopo. 
When  the  Portuguese  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  this  great 
continent  five  hundred  years  ago  they  found  nothing  but  Hottentots 
in  the  districts  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Dutch  settlers 
who  succeeded  them  noted  the  gradual  advance  from  the  north-east 
of  the  Bantu  tribes.  The  English,  who  followed  up  the  Dutch,  had 
to  arrest  this  advance,  at  first  in  the  cause  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
were  being  exterminated  by  the  darker-skinned  and  more  vigorous 
Kaffirs.  In  short,  the  negro  invasion  of  South  Africa  was  so  far 
conterminous  with  or  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  as  to 
give  the  latter — apart  from  the  claim  of  the  fittest  to  survive — a 
legitimate  reason  for  pleading  that  all  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi 
may  be  so  far  considered  the  white  man's  domain  as  to  justify  him  in 
legislating  for  it  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  white  man.  This 
action  may  be  even  better  defended  if  his  Government  will  regard 
the  lands  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Nile  as  essentially  a  black 
man's  country,  to  be  administered  as  far  as  possible  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  black  man. 

If  there  be,  as  it  is  calculated,  over  four  millions  of  negroes 
between  the  Zambezi  and  the  African  coast  facing  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  why  should  not  these  resident  races  supply  the  labour  force 
required,  and  work  on  the  mines  and  on  the  estates  that  are  rela- 
tively close  to  their  own  homes  ?  The  reply  to  this  would  be  that 
the  proportion  of  able-bodied  men  willing  to  labour  apart  from  the 
work  required  in  their  own  homes  is  perhaps  at  the  outside  not  more 
than  500,000  when  you  have  deducted  the  women,  children,  aged, 
and  infirm,  and  such  young  men  as  are  required  to  remain  in  the 
villages.  I  think  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  lazy  as  the  South 
African  negro  is  reputed  to  be,  these  500,000  are  already  fully 
engaged,  as  farm  labourers,  herdsmen,  domestic  servants,  police, 
transport  riders,  railway  employes,  gardeners,  plantation  workers, 
miners,  bricklayers,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  many  of  the  indigenous 
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negro  workers  in  South  Africa,  thanks  to  such  institutions  as  Love- 
dale  College  and  other  missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  are 
changing  from  unskilled  to  skilled  workmen.  Not  a  few  of  them 
are  filling  positions  as  clerks,  engineers,  teachers,  interpreters.  Un- 
doubtedly the  negro  seldom  loves  work  for  the  pleasure  of  being  up 
and  doing.  His  present  physical  development  and  arrested  intel- 
lectual powers  show  that  when  in  the  earliest  wanderings  of  man 
he  lit  upon  a  continent  that  was  secluded  from  competition  and  on 
the  whole  richly  endowed  with  a  natural  food-supply  he  lapsed  into 
a  fatal  contentment  with  his  surroundings,  which  would  certainly, 
but  for  the  continual  nagging  of  the  Caucasian,  the  irruption  of 
Egyptians,  Grallas,  Persians,  Indians,  and  Arabs,  have  brought  him 
back  to  the  analogous  life  of  the  anthropoid  apes ;  but  the  negro 
has  already  been  saved  as  a  race  from  slipping  away  from  the  circle 
of  humanity.  We  have  aroused  in  him  desires  kindred  to  our  own, 
and  aspirations  beyond  the  mere  securing  of  food-supply  or  the 
propagation  of  his  kind.  To  satisfy  these  higher  aspirations  he 
must  have  money,  and  although  he  is  no  fool,  and  thoroughly  in- 
tends to  secure  for  himself  a  reasonable  amount  of  what  he  considers 
happiness,  he  is  as  willing  to  work  for  a  good  wage  as  is  the  white 
man,  though  he  is  equally  determined  not  to  work  for  nothing. 
The  faintest  trace  of  the  enslaving  spirit  which  so  long  clouded  the 
relations  between  the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro  still  lurks  in  the 
minds  of  some  South  Africans.  Anyone  who  will  read  attentively 
that  excellent  compilation  entitled  The  Natives  of  South  Africa, 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  last  year,  will  see  that  much  of 
the  reluctance  to  work  attributed  to  the  South  African  negro  very 
naturally  arose  from  the  grossly  unfair  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  the  years  before  the  war  at  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous white  men.  Case  after  case  is  reported  of  gangs  of  men  having 
worked  their  time  and  being  more  or  less  cheated  out  of  the  pay  due 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  circumstances  are  plentiful  where 
testimony  is  borne  by  white  employers  as  to  the  faithful  work  done 
by  the  negro  in  return  for  a  fair  wage  and  kind  treatment.  The 
Boer  treatment  of  the  natives  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Farm 
labourers  received  but  small  wages,  perhaps  in  some  cases  never 
(by  or  in  defiance  of  agreements)  received  any  actual  wage  in 
money  at  all;  yet  it  is  quite  untrue  to  suppose  that  the  South 
African  negroes  who  lived  in  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free 
State  or  in  Swaziland  had  any  deep-set  dislike  to  the  Boers.  They 
may  not  have  received  much  payment  from  them  in  cash,  but 
once  they  agreed  to  obey  orders  they  were  treated  with  kindness 
and  without  scorn,  and  were  plentifully  fed.  Moreover,  the  pay 
was  often  supplemented  by  the  profits  they  were  allowed  to  make 
out  of  agricultural  produce  or  stock.  The  negro's  experience  of 
the  Englishman  (using  that  word  in  its  widest  sense  to  cover  the 
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white    subjects    of    the    British    Empire)    has    been   varied    and 
peculiar.      The    English   employer   when   he   was   good   was   very 
good,  when  he  was  bad  he  was   horrid.     The   horrid   ones   kicked 
and  flogged  and  overworked,  starved,  and  did  not  pay.     The  good 
ones  paid  well,  fed  well,  and  tended  well,  but  perhaps  worked  the 
negro  somewhat  harder  than  did  the  more  easy-going  Boer.  However, 
nearly  all  that  was  wrong  has  now  been  set  right,  and  it  may  be 
generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  on  the  whole  the  young  negroes 
native  to  South  Africa  are  turning  with  as  much  rapidity  towards 
regular  manual  labour  under  the  white  man  as  can  be  expected  of 
people  who  must  be  led  and  not  driven,  who  are  free  men  and  not 
slaves.   But  supposing  all  the  available  negro  labour  native  to  South 
Africa  were  set  to  regular  work  (and  at  the  same  time  the  fields, 
homesteads,  and  herds  of  the  natives  did  not  suffer),  it  would  only 
mean  perhaps  that  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  hands  at  most  were 
permanently  added  to  the  supply  of  labour.     But  these  demands  are 
now  extending  to  millions  and  not  to  thousands,  for  South  Africa  has 
to  be  developed  rapidly,  and  it  is  a  miserable  fact  that  everything 
has  to  be  done  rapidly  in  the  day  of  to-day  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  remain  behind  in  the   race.     The  labour  market,  therefore,  to 
which  white  employers  must  turn  is  the  vast  region  lying  between 
the  Zambezi  and  the  White  Nile,  a  region  on  the  whole  peopled  far 
more  densely  by  negroes  than  temperate  South  Africa,  a  region  in 
which  the  people  are  perhaps  by  nature  more  inclined  to  work  than 
is  the  descendant  of  the  victoriously  raiding  Zulu  stock.     Again,  the 
Kaffir,  Mosuto,  or  Mutonga  thinks  himself  inadequately  paid  if  he 
gots  less  than  3£.  a  month.     On  the  other  hand  the  native  of  Central 
Africa,  accustomed  at  present  to  such  wages  as  3s.  monthly,  would 
think  himself    well   paid   with   a   rise    to    II.   or    30s.    a   month, 
especially   if  he   got    his   rations    and   clothing  in  addition.     Our 
Protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Central  Africa  possess,  no 
doubt,  great  hidden  treasures  in  minerals  and  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.     All  these,  however,  require  development ;  perhaps  even 
here  and  there  they  may  not  exist,  or  may  be  inaccessible.     But  of 
one  asset  we  are  certain — the  muscular  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  native 
inhabitants.     These  peoples  have  been  saved  by  our  intervention 
from  exterminating  civil  wars,  from  a  devastating  slave-trade,  or  slave 
raids  carried  on  by  Arabs,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians.     Their  terri- 
tories henceforth  are  to  be  administered,  I  hope,  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  interests  of  the  black  man,  whose  property  in  the  cultivated 
lands  is  secured  to  him.     It  is  therefore  only  fair  that  in  return  for 
tMs  protection,  which  is  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  British  tax- 
payer, the  negro  should  make  a  contribution  proportionate  to  his 
means  for  the  upkeep  of  his  own  Government.     In  the  Protectorates 
at  the  present  day  every  able-bodied  man  is  expected  to  contribute 
something  like  8s.  a  year  in  direct  taxation  (surely  not  an  unreasonable 
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demand).  He  is  and  professes  to  be  willing  and  even  eager  to  pay 
this  tax  in  return  for  security  of  tenure,  but  asks  where  he  is  to  find 
the  money.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  he  can  work  for  a  coffee 
planter,  or  he  can  collect  rubber  or  oil,  and  sell  his  produce  to  an 
Indian  or  a  European  trader.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  countries  of 
Inner  Africa  are  devoid  of  cash.  It  would  be  an  inestimable  benefit 
to  these  Protectorates  if,  say,  a  quarter  of  their  raw  labour  could  be 
turned  on  to  the  development  of  South  Africa  under  all  proper  pro- 
visions for  the  safe  return  to  their  homes  of  the  Central  African 
labourers.  These  labourers  would  bring  back  with  them  after  a  year's 
service  an  average  of  10L  to  121.  in  cash.  This  would  represent  quite 
a  considerable  capital  to  the  thrifty  Central  African  negro,  and  from 
the  cash  thus  circulated  all  the  able-bodied  natives  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate would  be  able  to  pay  with  ease  their  annual  8s.  in 
taxation.  So  would  the  British  taxpayer — I  mean  the  taxpayer  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — be  relieved  from  one  of  the  many  burdens 
now  imposed  on  his  insular  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  South 
Africa  would  benefit  enormously  from  the  steady  increase  of  cheap 
labour. 

So  far  the  thing  sounds  excellent  in  theory,  but  what  are  the 
practical  lines  on  which  this  theory  should  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
succeed  from  the  very  first  ? 

(1)  The  Government,  I  hold,  should  itself  create  and  maintain  a 
Labour  Bureau,  and  should  employ  competent  and  sufficiently  paid 
agents  of  undoubted  personal  repute  to  recruit  labour  for  the  South 
African  market,  to  superintend  the  transport  of  that  labour  to  its 
destination,  and  its  return  thence  to  the  labourers'  homes  in  Central 
Africa.     The  negro  believes  in  personalities  rather  than  in  principles. 
Millions  of  negroes  would  follow  one  white  man  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  whereas   ten   would  not  budge  to  oblige  an  unknown 
potentate.     How  often  has  it  not  been  told  to  us  in  Central  Africa 
that  thousands  of  negroes  followed  Mr.  or  Captain  — : —  (unwittingly) 
to  their  death,  or  to  the  death  of  half  their  number,  and  that  the 

survivors  have  said,  '  Never  mind,  Mr.  or  Captain was  a  good 

man,  he  was  our  "father."     If  our  brothers  died  it  was  the  will  of 

(rod,  and  not  the  fault  of  Mr. ,  who  must  have  done  everything 

to  prevent  it.'     It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  times  past  many 
a  worthy  leader  of  an  expedition,  personally  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  negro  no  doubt,  has  failed  to  look  far  enough  ahead,  and  to 
make  sufficient  arrangements  regarding  commissariat  and  healthy 
transport  to  ensure  his  black  following   arriving  at  and  returning 
from  their  destination  in  health  and  safety. 

(2)  The  men,  once  engaged,  should  be  conveyed  by  steamer  or 
railway  to  the  best  available  port  on  the  East  Coast  with  as  little 
walking  as  possible,  and  when  walking  must  take  place  it  should  be 
laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule  that  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  are  to 
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1)6  accomplished  in  one  day.  When  the  East  Coast  is  reached,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  accommodation  for  the  black 
labourers  on  the  steamer  which  is  to  convey  them  to  a  South  African 
port.  Not  infrequently  at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  save  money, 
a  contract  is  made  with  a  badly  furnished  steamer,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  negro  passengers  is  grossly  insufficient,  the  water-supply 
is  bad,  and  the  food  is  unpalatable  and  unsuitable.  Therefore  the 
labourers  arrive  at  the  South  African  port  very  often  decimated  by 
disease,  and  sick  with  apprehension  as  to  what  is  to  follow  the 
appalling  discomfort  they  have  endured  for  ten  days  or  three  weeks. 
When  the  gangs  have  safely  reached  such  ports  as  Beira,  Lourenco 
Marquez,  Durban,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  they  must  be  conveyed  as  far 
as  possible  by  railway  to  their  destination,  again  with  as  little 
marching  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  negro  is  any  better  at  walking  than  the  white  man.  Kaiding 
tribes  can  no  doubt  send  out  the  pick  of  their  young  men  with  no 
burdens  at  all  and  no  clothes  on  to  race  over  several  hundred  miles 
in  pursuit  of  cattle  or  other  spoil ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  the  Masai 
or  the  Zulus  it  would  often  be  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  suffered  from  excessive  fatigue  on  these  expeditions.  At  any 
rate,  at  the  end  of  their  romp  they  are  not  expected  to  work  with  a 
pickaxe  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

(3)  Arrived   at   their   destination,  the  Central   African  negroes 
should,  if  possible,  be  housed  in  small  separate  huts  or  dwellings. 
They  detest  and  loathe  the  barracks  system  in  force  in  South  Africa, 
They  hate  it  so  much  that  it  is  their  only  objection  to  working 
south   of  the   Zambezi.      Central    African    negroes   when    treated 
decently  scarcely  ever  desert,  and  have  a  very  high  idea  of  fulfilling 
their  bargain  justly.     They  have  a  great  love  of  home  and  privacy, 
and   although   after   a   time   they   may  become   demoralised   they 
complain   bitterly   of  the   demoralisation   that   ensues   from  their 
sharing  one  huge  dwelling  with  large  gangs  of  men  drawn  from  all 
parts   of  negro   Africa.     They  also  much  prefer   to   do  their  own 
cooking  in  their  own  way,  and  accept  somewhat  sulkily  the  sub- 
stantial but  unappetising  food  which  may  be  cooked  wholesale  for 
them  by  a  company  cook  who  scorns  to  consult  individual  tastes. 

(4)  As  far  as  may  be  possible  it  should  be  forbidden  to  employ 
negro  labourers  for  more  than  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
What  Central  Africans  complain  of  to  myself  and  others  when  they 
have  gone  to  work  in  South  Africa  is  that  for  five  days  they  have  to 
remain  relatively  idle  and  for  another  five  days  they  may  have  to 
work  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.     They  are  quite  -willing 
to  work  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four,  but  they  require  the 
rest   of  the   time   for    cooking,    eating,   recreation,   and    sleeping. 
Sunday  also  should  be  insisted  on  rigorously  not  only  as  a  day  of 
rest,  but  as  a  day  of  reasonable  liberty  in  which  the  men  are  net 
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dragooned  against  their  will  to  long  religious  services,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  locked  up  in  barracks  with  absolutely  nothing  to  amuse 
them.  The  most  rigorous  laws  that  can  be  invented  for  preventing 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  would  meet  with  my  approval  (if  my 
opinion  be  of  any  weight);  but  this  and  the  putting  down  of 
gambling  excepted  (card-playing  is  spreading  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  amongst  negro  labourers,  and  results  often  in  the  loss  of 
wages  and  consequent  recklessness),  the  negro  labourer  in  South 
Africa  should  be  treated  as  far  as  possible  like  a  free  and  responsible 
person. 

(5)  The   minimum   wage    should    be    II.   a   month.      But    no 
encouragement   should  be  given  to  unreasonable  demands  on  the 
part  of  unskilled  labour  for  a  much  higher  rate  of  salary.     Only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  wages  should  be  paid  to  the  men  (as  pocket- 
money)  during  their  period  of  service;  indeed,  if  possible,  it  would 
be  better  to  arrange  with  a  Government  agent  for  the  payment  of 
the  wages  due  to  the  labourers  on  their   return   to   their  native 
district ;  this  to  prevent  loss  of  wages  through  theft  or  gambling  on 
the  steamer  journey.     Labourers  should  only  be  fined  for  misconduct 
by  a  magistrate.     All  wages  should  be  paid  in  the  money  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  no  payments  in  trade  goods  or  deductions  on 
account  of  goods  supplied  should  be  allowed.     Two  suits  of  clothing 
of  a  cheap  and  serviceable  kind  and  one  blanket  should  be  supplied 
to  each  labourer,  a  light  suit  to  be  given  at  the  time  of  recruiting  in 
Central   Africa  and  warmer  clothing  on  arrival   in   South   Africa. 
Rations  of  suitable  food  must  be  supplied  by  the  employers  from  the 
time  of  engagement  to  the  time  of  paying  off. 

(6)  Missionaries  and  teachers  might  be  allowed  ready  access  to 
the  labourers  on  Sundays  ;  without  at  the  same  time  any  compulsion 
being  imposed  on  the  men  to  spend  their  day  of  rest  in  any  other 
way  than  the  mode  most  in  accord  with  their  own  tastes. 

I  think  if  these  general  principles  were  observed  in  dealing  with 
the  labour  supply  of  Central  Africa  the  ultimate  results  would  justify 
what  may  to  the  rough-and-ready  man  seem  somewhat  fastidious 
in  the  trouble  to  be  taken  to  secure  immediately  favourable  results. 

The  point  on  which  I  would  lay  stress  is  that  this  labour 
question  may  be  prematurely  spoilt  by  its  being  attacked  by  private 
enterprise  in  a  niggling  and  half-hearted  manner.  Individuals  are 
being  sent  to  Central  Africa  to  recruit  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
Central  African  peoples  and  their  languages  and  customs.  They 
inspire  no  confidence  as  a  rule,  and  for  the  good  reason  that 
certain  of  their  predecessors  have  not  seen  the  original  bargain  with 
the  recruited  labourers  honestly  carried  out.  The  Government 
should  take  up  the  matter  in  a  thorough-going  manner,  because 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  both  South  and  Central  Africa.  It 
should  decide  on  the  line  to  be  followed,  and  not  be  deterred  in 
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carrying  the  matter  through  by  the  dread  of  silly  allegations  that 
it  is  organising  slavery.  In  no  circumstances  must  compulsion 
be  resorted  to  to  induce  labourers  to  engage.  But  I  repeat  that 
under  the  guidance  of  agents  who  inspire  confidence  Central  Africans 
are  only  too  willing  to  venture  in  this  direction. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  the  period  of  service  in  South  Africa 
must  be  rigidly  limited  to  twelve  months,  dating  from  the  time  of 
arrival  at  the  place  of  engagement  in  South  Africa,  and  terminating 
on  the  day  of  embarkation  at  a  South  African  port  for  the  return 
journey.  Not  much  encouragement  should  be  given  to  Central 
Africans  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  South  Africa.  We  do 
not  want  to  increase  unduly  the  resident  black  population  south  of 
the  Zambezi.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  denude  the 
Central  African  provinces ;  rather,  indeed,  to  cause  them  to  become 
a  perfect  hive  of  nations,  so  that  the  abundant  increase  of  the  black 
man  may  abate  the  swamp,  the  untilled  bush,  and  the  arid  desert. 
The  Central  African,  fortunately,  has  as  keen  a  love  of  home  as  the 
typical  Swiss,  and  he  will  be  no  willing  accomplice  of  the  misguided 
white  man  who  might  wish  to  wean  him  from  Central  Africa.  After 
recruits  had  spent  their  year's  service  in  South  Africa  and  had 
returned  to  their  homes  they  might  be  permitted  to  re-engage  for 
other  terms  of  labour  of  the  same  duration.  As  the  civilisation  and 
good  government  of  Central  Africa  increased,  and  ways  of  transport 
were  improved,  no  doubt  restrictions  on  the  free  coming  and  going 
of  black  men  could  be  considerably  eased,  so  that  in  time  they 
might  themselves  control  the  conditions  of  their  labour  in  South 
Africa. 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 
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INDUSTRIAL    TROUBLES  IN  AMERICA 


THE  coal  strike  in  America  is  one  of  the  things  to  teach  us  that  a> 
fellow  feeling  should  make  us  wondrous  kind  to  our  kin  beyond  sear 
who  are  just  now  busily  and  painfully  engaged  in  cutting  their 
industrial  wisdom  teeth.  The  troubles  which  afflict  the  just,  as  well 
as  the  unjust,  employer  of  labour,  in  numbers  many  be,  as  we  know 
to  our  sorrow.  But  the  seat  of  industrial  warfare  has  been  trans- 
ferred— for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate — from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  hemisphere.  Some  of  us  may  have  foreseen  what  lay  before 
America  in  the  course  of  a  development  which  threatened  to  *  lick 
creation.'  Hitherto  that  development,  while  rapid,  has  been  com- 
paratively smooth.  But  now  the  rough  places  have  been  reached, 
and  Capital  and  Labour  have  begun  to  jostle  each  other  for  foothold. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  labour  conflicts  are  a  novelty  in  America, 
for  that  they  certainly  are  not.  But  labour  organisation  has  been? 
defective,  hitherto,  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  diversity 
of  apparently  non- fusible  elements.  In  the  mixture  of  nationalities 
forming  the  working  population  has  lain  the  comparative  protection 
of  Capital  from  organised  attack.  The  racial  diversity  still  exists,  it 
is  true,  and  racial  diversity  does  not  make  for  successful  Trade 
Unionism.  But  year  by  year  the  proportion  of  native-born  American 
Labour  necessarily  increases,  and  in  many  industries  it  is  becoming 
predominant.  There  are,  indeed,  some  industries — such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  engineering — in  which  the  foreign  element  is  small,  and 
in  which  the  composition  has  always  been  mainly  of  English  and 
Scotch  material ,  imported  and  extracted.  The  fusion  of  the  elements  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  it  has  never  been  so  nearly  complete  as  it  is  now. 
Therefore,  Trade  Unionism  is  acquiring  a  position  and  power  in  the 
United  States  such  as  it  has  not  before  secured  there.  The  strike  of 
the  coal  miners  is  the  third  case  in  point  within  eighteen  months, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three. 

Violence  in  labour  conflicts  has  been  seen  both  before  and  since 
the  famous  Homestead  struggle — as,  for  instance,  in  the  recent  strike 
of  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania.  Such  outbreaks  may  be  regarded  as 
either  the  natural  result  of  the  racial  mixture,  or  as  the  survival  of 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  old  '  backwoods  '  days.  In  this  country  it  is 
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now  happily  the  exception  for  strikers  to  resort  to  physical  violence. 
In  the  United  States  two  of  the  most  famous  labour  conflicts  of 
modern  times — the  Homestead  and  Pullman  strikes — were  marked 
by  bloody  riots,  murder,  and  incendiarism.  The  recent  action  of  the 
anthracite  miners  has  been  scarcely  less  violent,  and  has  called  for 
the  exercise  of  military  force.  With  us,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Luddites  and  the  Sheffield  saw-grinders  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history, 
-and  four  years  ago  we  ended  a  strike  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
British  workmen  had  been  engaged  for  six  months  without  a  head 
foeing  broken  or  a  bludgeon  drawn. 

The  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  witnessed  in  the 
United  States  a  series  of  outbreaks  in  the  labour  world — in  the 
cotton  mills,  among  the  iron  moulders,  throughout  the  engineering 
industry,  in  the  steel  trade,  and  twice  in  the  coal  mines.  The  three 
last-named  are  the  largest,  most  important,  and  most  significant. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  steel  strike  of  that 
jear  was  encouraged  for  party  purposes,  in  order  to  give  tone  to  the 
political  cry  against  '  Trusts '  at  the  Fall  elections.  That  is  always  a 
danger  in  America,  where  the  politicalisation  of  labour  can  do  more 
iiarm  than  elsewhere.  Leaving  that,  however,  for  the  present,  let  us 
first  see  what  was  the  position  in  the  great  engineering  trade,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  for  many  months  of  last  year. 

In  America  a  mechanic  engaged  in  engineering  constructive 
work  is  called  a  'machinist';  an  *  engineer'  there  is  a  man  who 
attends  to  or  '  operates '  a  working  engine.  And  perhaps  the  ter- 
minology is  superior  to  that  of  this  country,  where  the  word 
'  engineer '  may  mean  almost  anything  from  the  designer  of  the 
Forth  Bridge  down  to  the  manipulator  of  a  warehouse  crane.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Machinists'  Union  of  the  United  States  embraces 
the  same  classes  of  workmen  as  form  the  main  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (commonly  known  as 
the  A.S.E.),  whose  prolonged  contest  with  their  employers  in  1897- 
1898  formed  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the  history  of 
industrial  warfare.  Not  very  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  A.S.E. 
•dispute  in  this  country,  the  Machinists'  Union  came  into  conflict 
with  their  employers  in  America,  which  ended  by  the  conclusion,  in 
May  1900,  of  an  agreement  embodying  most  of  the  terms,  and  even 
.some  of  the  phraseology,  of  the  '  Conditions  of  Management '  agreed 
•upon  between  the  Federated  Engineering  Employers  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Allied  Trade  Unions  in  January  1898.  In  the 
spring  of  1901,  however,  the  machinists  revived  the  whole  con- 
troversy of  both  hemispheres  by  drawing  up  a  new  form  of  agreement, 
with  a  new  set  of  demands,  which,  after  obtaining  the  promise  of  the 
•support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  they  sent  to  all  the 
•employers  having  Union  workmen,  for  their  signature.  In  effect,  it 
^eliminated  all  the  clauses  which  were  inserted  in  the  1900  agree- 
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ment  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  employers.  That  agreement  provided 
that  a  machinist,  to  be  classified  as  '  competent/  must  either  have 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  or  have  worked  at  the  trade  for  four 
years ;  that  the  question  of  competency  should  be  determined  by 
the  employers ;  and  that  the  employers  should  have  full  discretion 
in  appointing  the  men  they  consider  competent  to  perform  the 
work,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  be  done. 
It  also  contained  clauses  securing  freedom  of  employment ;  that  a 
workman  should  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not  as  he 
thinks  fit ;  that  an  employer  should  be  free  to  employ  any  man 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  trade  union  or  not ;  and  that  every  work- 
man should  be  required  to  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with 
all  his  fellow  workmen  whether  belonging  to  a  trade  union  or  not. 
It  laid  upon  the  Union  the  obligation,  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  employers  in  respect  of  working  hours,  not  to 
place  any  restriction  on  the  management  or  output  of  an  engine 
shop ;  and  upon  the  workmen  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  wage.  All  these  conditions,  adapted  from  the  British  settle- 
ment of  1898,  were  struck  out  of  the  new  formulation  of  demands 
by  the  Machinists'  Union,  who  essayed  to  capture  the  management 
of  the  whole  engineering  industry  in  the  United  States  as  the  A.S.E. 
had  vainly  attempted  to  do  in  Great  Britain.  Thus,  in  point  of  fact, 
America  was  last  year  confronted  with  the  same  issues  as  convulsed 
our  whole  industrial  system  here  four  years  ago,  and  drove  much 
valuable  business  to  Continental  and  American  competitors. 

The  agreement  of  1900  was  concluded  between  the  Machinists' 
Union  and  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  is  an  organi- 
sation of  employers  in  some  respects  (but  not  all)  resembling  the 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  But  to  the 
new  proposed  agreement  the  Union  demanded  the  signature  of  each 
individual  employer.  The  object  of  that  demand  was  to  alienate 
as  many  employers  as  possible  from  the  Association.  Nominally, 
the  movement  was  one  to  secure  uniformity  of  working  hours  and  an 
increase  of  wages ;  practically,  it  was  one  to  obtain  for  the  Machinists' 
Union  complete  control  of  the  engine  shops.  Issue  was  at  once 
joined  on  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  hours  concurrently  with  an 
increase  of  wage — for,  in  fact,  ten  hours'  pay  for  nine  hours'  work. 
And  then,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1900  which  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  all  differences  or  grievances  by  arbitration,  war 
was  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Machinists'  Union.  The 
employers  resisted  not  so  much  the  demand  for  more  wages  (which 
they  were  willing  to  consider)  as  the  bad  faith  of  the  men  in 
violating  a  solemn  compact.  Moreover,  it  was  known  that  other 
trade  unions  were  just  waiting  events  in  order  to  formulate  similar 
demands  if  the  machinists  were  successful. 

The  agreement  of  May   1900,  it  should  be  explained,  provided 
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that,  after  six  months,  the  working  week  should  be  fifty-seven  and 
one-half  hours,  and  that  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement  it  should  be  reduced  to  fifty-four  hours,  divided  as  might 
best  suit  the  employer.  But  it  was  not  provided  that  the  same  wage 
should  be  paid  for  the  shorter  as  for  the  longer  week,  much  less  an 
increase.  The  new  demand  involved  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  it  was  raised  at  a  time  when  American 
manufacturers  were  overcrowded  with  work. 

The  employers  thereupon  issued  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chicago 
Declaration  of  Principles,  of  which  the  following  is  the  text : — 

We,  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  declare  the  follow- 
irg  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us  in  our  relations  with  our  employees : 

(1)  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  our 
workmen,  we  must,  therefore,  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men  we  consider 
competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  that 
work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the  question  of  competency  of  the  men  being  determined 
solely  by  us,  and  while  disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  labour  organisations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  interference  with  the 
management  of  our  business. 

(2)  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike.     Neither  will  this 
Association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has 
failed. 

(3)  Employment. — No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  member  of  any 
society  or  organisation.     Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be 
required  to  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employees. 

(4)  Apprentices,  helpers,  and  handy  men. — The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers, 
and  handy  men  to  be  employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

(o)  Methods  and  wages. — We  will  not  permit  employees  to  place  any  restric- 
tion on  the  management,  methods,  or  production  of  our  shops,  and  will  require  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate, 
by  premium  system,  piece  work,  or  contract,  as  the  employer  may  elect. 

(6)  It  is  the  privilege  of  an  employee  to  leave  our  employ  whenever  he  sees 
fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  workman  when  he 
sees  fit. 

(7)  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to   arbitration.     In  case  of  disagreement 
concerning  matters  not  covered   by  the  foregoing  declaration,   we  advise  our 
members  to  meet  their  employees  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavour 
to  adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment.     We  advise  that  they 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six  persons,  three  to 
be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employee  or  employees. 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration,  the  employee  or  employees  must 
continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  orders  of  the  employer  pending  a  decision. 
In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommendation  he  shall  be 
denied  the  support  of  this  Association,  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action  of  said 
member. 

(8)  Hours  and  wages. — Hours  and  wages  being  governed  by  local  conditions, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  local  Associations  in  each  district.    In  the  operation  of 
piece  work,  premium  plan  or  contract  now  in  force,  or  to  be  extended  or  established 
in  the  future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of  wage  which 
are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  efficiency  to  earn  at 
least  a  fair  wage. 
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Upon  this  plain  and  clear  platform  the  engineering  employers 
took  their  stand,  and  thereafter  the  dispute  resolved  itself  into  a  test 
of  endurance.  A  few  weaklings  broke  away  from  the  general  body 
of  employers,  but  the  main  strength  of  their  organisation  was 
preserved ;  and  it  prevailed,  as  such  protective  combinations  must 
always  prevail  when  founded  upon  justice,  characterised  by  loyalty, 
and  conducted  with  calmness  and  common-sense. 

As  in  Britain,  so  in  America,  a  demand  for  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  struggle  between  Capital 
and  Labour  for  control  of  the  production.  And  Capital  is  bound  to 
win,  because  its  very  existence  depends  on  winning.  The  various 
consultations  between  employers  resulted  in  the  production  of  count- 
less instances  proving  the  systematic  restriction  of  output,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  handy  man  and  the  domination  of  the  workshops 
by  the  Union  agents.  It  was  the  story  of  the  A.S.E.  over  again,  and 
history  repeated  itself  also  in  the  sequel.  The  more  aggressive  the 
Machinists'  Union  became,  the  wider  and  stronger  did  the  National 
Association  of  Metal  Trades  grow,  as  employers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  applied  for  admission.  And,  while  the  Machinists'  Union 
sought  to  prevent  the  employment  of  non-Union  workmen,  the 
Employers'  Association  did  not  commit  the  mistake  of  declaring 
against  the  employment  of  Union  workmen.  They  simply  and 
publicly  threw  their  shops  open  to  Union  and  non-Union  men  alike 
on  the  terms  offered.  The  strikers  resorted  to  intimidation  and  to 
threats  of  violence,  which  sometimes  proceeded  to  outrageous  acts. 
But  they  could  not  prevent  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  natural  flow  of  labour  to  where  it  was  wanted,  and  the 
natural  desire  of  men  to  preserve  their  own  freedom. 

The  strike  of  the  American  machinists  was,  indeed,  based  on  quite 
a  number  of  fallacies,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  doom  it  to  failure  from  the  beginning.  Among  these  fallacies 
one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  assumption  that  all  men  working 
at  tools  in  machine  shops  ought  to  be  classed  as  skilled  mechanics  and 
be  paid  wages  which  would  compensate  them  for  the  time  taken  in 
learning  the  trade,  if  not  for  the  experience  acquired  during  subse- 
quent years  of  service.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  in  former 
times.  Machinists  were  then  in  every  case  skilled  mechanics, 
capable  of  handling  any  class  of  work  coming  up  in  a  workshop.  But 
the  development  of  improved  tools  has  made  specialists  of  many 
workmen  in  machine  shops,  particularly  in  shops  producing  special- 
ties, in  which  work  is  constantly  being  duplicated  at  almost  every 
machine ;  yet  even  in  ordinary  engine  shops  the  tools  no  win  use  are 
capable  of  being  easily  mastered  by  men  of  fair  intelligence  with  very 
little  education  or  training. 

The  strength  of  the  employers  and  their  determination  soon 
began  to  be  realised  by  the  Union  leaders.  The  masters  could 
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obtain  other  workmen,  but  the  men  could  not  obtain  other  masters. 
And  the  men  found  that  they  had  been  deluded  by  their  leaders, 
who  had  predicted  an  easy  and  early  victory  because  the  manu- 
facturers were  so  full  of  work  that  they  could  not  afford  to  stop.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  employers  preferred  to  sacrifice  their 
business  temporarily  to  sacrificing  their  independence  permanently. 
It  was  not  really  a  fight  for  a  nine  hours'  day,  but  the  nine  hours' 
day  (which  the  members  of  the  Employers'  Association  were  not  un- 
willing to  grant,  on  terms)  was  submerged  by  the  unwisdom  of  the 
Union  in  coupling  the  demand  for  it  with  other  demands'which  the 
employers  could  not  possibly  grant  and  remain  free  agents.  The 
Machinists'  Union,  on  its  part,  entirely  lost  caste  and  the  respect 
of  the  employers  by  its  disregard  of  honourable  agreements.  But 
for  this  flaw  in  its  case  it  would  probably  have  received  abundant 
support  from  all  the  other  labour  organisations. 

Even  while  the  engineers  were  contending  for  the  [control  of 
their  employers'  businesses,  the  steel  workers  broke  out  in  revolt  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  The  National  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  larger 
and  stronger  organisation  than  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  but  its  leaders  confidently  expected  to  find  a  com- 
paratively easy  prey  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (com- 
monly called  the  Steel  Trust),  because  of  its  enormous  capital 
involvements,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  not  be  allowed^to  suffer 
by  suspension  of  production  from  any  cause,  and  also  because  of  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  being  assumed  to  be  against  '  Trusts '  on 
every  point.  One  of  the  possibilities  foreseen  when  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  formed  was  the  butt  it  would  afford  for  such  an 
organisation  of  labour  as  could  throw  all  its  works  idle  in  order 
to  enforce  a  demand,  however  extravagant  or  unjust,  in  any  one  of 
its  branches.  We  are  not  just  now  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  great  industrial  '  Combines  '  which  have  become  so  common, 
the  most  serious  economic  objection  to  which  is  that  they  are 
subversive  of  individual  enterprise  in  industrial  production.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Steel  Corporation  as  a  close 
monopoly  deserving  of  all  political  and  economic  attack,  and  it  is  a 
common  error  of  many  who  wax  eloquent  on  the  relations  of  Capital 
and  Labour  to  suppose  that  Capital  can  dictate  its  own  terms  to 
labour  and  compel  the  acceptance  of  starvation  wages.  Neither 
Capital  nor  Labour  makes  the  price  of  commodities  or  of  labour,  but 
the  operation  of  natural  economic  laws.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  design 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  to  effect  a  monopoly  of  labour  in 
the  steel  trade.  Take  the  following  from  its  constitution  and  general 
laws,  adopted  by  a  National  Convention  at  Milwaukee  in  May  1901  : 

Article  1,  Section  1.— This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  National 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  the  United  States, 
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and  shall  be  composed  of  all  men  working  in  and  around  rolling  mills,  tin  mills, 
steel  works,  chain  works,  nail,  tack,  spike,  bolt  and  nut  factories,  pipe  mills,  and 
all  works  run  in  connection  with  the  same,  except  labourers,  the  latter  to  be 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  subordinate  lodge  to  which  application  is  made 
for  membership.  Any  person  employed  at  any  job  controlled  by  this  Association 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  whether  he  be  a  stockholder  or  director. 

Section  2. — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  elevation  of  the  position 
of  its  members,  the  maintenance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Association,  and  to 
obtain  by  conciliation  or  by  other  means,  just  and  legal,  a  fair  remuneration  to 
members  for  their  labour  and  to  afford  mutual  protection  to  members  against 
broken  contracts,  obnoxious  rules,  unlawful  discharge,  or  other  system  of  injustice 
or  oppression. 

Article  2,  Section  1. — This  Association  shall  have  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the 
United  States,  in  which  there  are  at  present,  or  may  be  hereafter,  subordinate 
lodges  located,  and  shall  be  the  highest  authority  of  the  order  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  without  its  sanction  no  lodge  can  exist  or  any  scale  of  prices  be  recognised  in 
any  mill  except  the  regular  adopted  scale  of  wages  of  this  Association. 

This  is  a  large  enough  order,  and  there  follows  provision  for  those 
who  will  not  execute  it : 

Article  17,  Section  5. — That  no  member  in  any  works  shall  render  any  assistance 
or  loan  his  tools  to  any  workman  who  persistently  refuses  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Association,  or  refuses  to  pay  up  his  arrears  in  the  same,  or  uses  his  influence 
to  disorganise  his  fellow  workmen  and  make  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
this  Association. 

And  then  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union : 

Article  17,  Section  19. — Should  any  member  of  this  Association  undertake  to 
instruct  an  unskilled  workman  in  any  of  the  trades  represented  in  this  Association, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Mill  Committee  to  notify  him  that  this  Association  cannot 
tolerate  such  proceedings,  and  should  he  still  persist  in  doing  so,  charges  shall  be 
preferred  against  him,  and  he  shall  be  expelled  or  suspended,  as  the  lodge  may 
determine. 

The  object  of  the  following  rule  is  plainly  to  circumvent  '  Com- 
bines '  and  also  to  restrain  production  : 

Article  17,  Section  23. — Should  one  mill  in  a  Combine  or  Trust  have  a  difficulty, 
all  mills  in  said  Combine  or  Trust  shall  cease  work  until  such  grievance  is  settled. 

This  is  the  charter  of  the  Association  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Shaffer,  whose  name  has  become  familiar  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
greatest  strikes  America  has  known. 

The  origin  and  object  of  this  strike  in  the  steel  trade  may  be 
shortly  stated.  In  June  of  last  year  conferences  were  held  between 
wage  committees  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American 
Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  all  included  in  the  so-called  Steel 
Trust,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Workers.  Moderate 
advances  in  wages  were  asked  by  the  Amalgamated  Association 
in  the  sheet,  tinplate,  hoop,  and  bar  mills,  and  these  requests, 
with  some  modifications,  were  agreed  to  by  the  companies. 
Then  another  and  more  important  point  emerged.  The  Amalgamated 
Association,  after  its  defeat  at  Homestead  in  1892,  had  been  steadily 
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losing  ground  in  the  mills  until  the  past  year  or  two,  when  a  slight 
increase  in  membership  occurred.  When  the  time  came  last  year 
to  settle  the  scales  of  wages,  there  was  no  trouble  in  arranging  for 
the  tinplate  mills,  but  with  regard  to  the  sheet,  hoop,  and  bar  mills 
the  situation  was  different.  A  demand  was  made  by  the  Amalgamated 
Association  on  the  American  Sheet  Steel  and  the  American  Steel 
Hoop  Companies  that  not  only  should  they  sign  the  scale  for  the 
mills  employing  Union  hands,  but  also  for  half-a-dozen  non-Union 
mills.  This  was  refused,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  Union 
sheet  mills  of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  the  Union  mills 
of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  and  some  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  that  had  always  been  non-Union,  were  closed  down  by 
order  of  the  Amalgamated  Association.  Mr.  Shaffer  next  had 
conferences  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr.  Schwab,  of  the 
Steel  Trust,  without  exacting  better  terms,  and  finally  announced 
that  he  would  call  out  every  man  in  the  mills  of  the  *  Trust/ 
The  principle  involved  is  summarised  in  Mr.  Shaffer's  own  state- 
ments. He  said  that  until  last  year  the  Amalgamated  Association 
had  made  no  effort  directly  to  force  the  Union  on  all  the  works 
of  the  combination,  as  it  was  thought  best  to  let  the  movement 
originate  and  be  carried  on  among  the  workmen  in  each  mill.  A 
new  condition,  however,  had  confronted  the  Union.  The  officials 
of  the  various  companies  had  plainly  indicated,  he  asserted,  that 
they  were  working  on  a  policy  for  operating  their  non-Union  works 
in  preference  to  the  Union  mills,  and  only  working  the  latter  when 
necessary.  This  plan,  he  declared,  was  forcing  the  Union  men  to 
desert  the  organisation  in  order  to  get  work.  The  idle  mills,  being 
Union,  and  the  Union  men  being  deprived  of  work  as  the  price  for 
being  members  of  the  organisation,  meant  either  that  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  would  be  destroyed  soon,  or  else  that  the  non- 
Union  mills  would  have  to  be  made  Union,  so  that  equal  justice 
would  be  given  to  all.  This  proposition,  which  meant  the  compul- 
sory *  unionising  }  of  non-Union  mills,  broke  down  the  negotiation, 
although  various  concessions  were  subsequently  offered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  employers.  The  gist  of  these  concessions  was 
embodied  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  employers'  representatives. 
The  manufacturers  did  not  refuse  the  rights  of  the  men  to  organise* 
but,  having  many  men  in  the  mills  not  in  the  Amalgamated 
Association  who  did  not  wish  to  become  associated  men,  claimed  that 
they  must  respect  these  men  in  their  wishes  as  well  as  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Association. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Shaffer's  strike  order  now  needs  consideration. 
It  ran : 

Brethren, — The  officials  of  the  United  States  Steel  '  Trust '  have  refused  to 
recognise  as  Union  men  those  who  are  now  striving  for  the  right  to  organise.  The 
executive  board  has  authorised  me  to  issue  a  call  upon  all  Amalgamated  and  other 
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Union  men  in  name  and  heart,  to  join  in  the  movement  to  fight  for  labour's  rights. 
We  must  fight  or  give  up  for  ever  our  personal  liberties.  You  will  be  told  that 
you  have  signed  contracts,  but  you  never  agreed  to  surrender  those  contracts  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Its  officers  think  you  were  sold  to  them, 
just  as  the  mills  were,  contracts  and  all.  Remember,  before  you  agreed  to  any 
contract  you  took  an  obligation  to  the  Amalgamated  Association.  It  now  calls 
you  to  help  in  this  hour  of  need.  Unless  the  trouble  is  settled  on  or  before  the 
10th  of  August,  1901,  the  mills  will  close  when  the  last  turn  is  made  on  that  day. 
Brethren,  this  is  a  call  to  preserve  our  organisation.  We  trust  you  and  need  you. 
Come  and  help  us,  and  may  right  come  to  a  just  cause. 

To  an  impartial  observer  it  would  appear  that  this  was  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  passions  and  not  to  the  judgment  of  the  men.  The 
combination  of  employers  is  referred  to  as  the  '  Trust '  because  of 
the  odium  which  attaches  to  that  word,  but  the  Steel  Corporation 
is  scarcely  a  *  Trust/  and  has  to  compete  with  companies  outside 
quite  as  powerful  as  those  inside  its  pale.  The  Corporation  had 
never  refused  to  recognise  the  Union,  but  had  actually  negotiated 
with  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Shaffer  committed  a  tactical  blunder  by 
issuing  this  address.  It  was  jumped  upon  right  and  left.  For 
instance,  a  trade  journal,  catching  at  the  passage,  '  Kemember,  before 
you  agreed  to  any  contract  you  took  an  obligation  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Association,'  comments  thus : 

What  does  the  man  mean  by  this  ?  What  can  he  mean  but  one  thing — that 
obedience  to  the  ritual  of  the  Amalgamation  involves,  if  necessary,  the  violation  of 
any  agreement  to  which  the  Union  man  may  have  subscribed  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it, 
then,  to  enter  into  contract  with  any  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  ? 
His  bond  is  inscribed  upon  the  sands  and  his  promises  are  written  in  water.  The 
President  of  the  Amalgamation  preaches  the  doctrine  of  repudiation.  It  is  upon 
such  a  platform  as  this  that  he  stands  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
asks  their  endorsement.  The  success  of  the  Amalgamation  in  the  present  strife 
would  be  a  national  calamity.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  in  our 
opinion  no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  the  country  than  the  success  of  the 
Amalgamation.  The  position  which  they  have  chosen  to  assume  is  tyrannical  in 
the  extreme.  Had  there  been  the  least  warrant  for  their  action,  one  might  view 
the  outcome  with  interest,  and  probably  with  sympathy ;  but  no  one  who  judges 
the  future  can  view  it  now  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  alarm.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  right  of  the  Union  to  exist ;  there  is  no  question  of  the  right  of 
the  Union  to  extend  its  offices ;  there  is  no  question  regarding  the  employment  of 
Union  men.  All  these  were  conceded  before  they  were  asked.  There  is  a  vital 
question  as  to  whether  the  employers  of  the  United  States  may  impartially  employ 
labour,  whether  it  be  Union  or  non-  Union,  and  whether  they  shall  manage  the 
great  institutions  which  their  energy  and  brain  have  builded.  Every  dollar 
invested  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  in 
the  matter ;  every  man  who  works  with  his  hands  is  involved,  for  to  him  the 
issue  is  whether  he  is  to  be  a  Union  man  or  a  free  man. 

The  much-abused  '  Steel  Trust '  was,  in  fact,  held  up  to  admira- 
tion as  deserving  of  national  gratitude  for  defending  what  was 
declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation. 
Other  organs  in  other  parts  of  the  States  commented  in  much 
the  same  temper.  The  statement  that  the  men  must  fight  or  for 
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ever  give  up  their  personal  liberties  was  denounced  as  *  sheer  non- 
sense/ and  the  object  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  was  declared 
to  be  to  destroy  individualism.  With  characteristic  American  frank- 
ness one  journal  wrote : 

Charles  "W.  Schwab  would  never  have  been  the  president  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  had  he  joined  a  Union  and  followed  present-day  Union  methods  after 
he  became  an  employee  of  the  Carnegie  company.  Not  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
not  have  had  him,  but  that  the  Union,  by  destroying  his  individuality,  would 
have  prevented  his  advancement.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  Unionism. 
It  puts  all  men  upon  a  level,  and  it  makes  the  worthy  support  the  unworthy.  It 
prevents  a  really  skilled  man  from  getting  all  that  he  earns  in  order  that  someone  ' 
else  may  get  more  than  he  earns. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  steel  strike  will  be  observed  the  same 
conditions  and  objects  as  in  the  machinists'  strike — a  reckless  ( 
repudiation  of  contracts  when  it  was  thought  the  employers  could  be 
cornered,  and  an  unblushing  design  to  constitute  the  Trade  Union 
the  real  '  boss '  of  the  industry.  Once  again  it  was  a  struggle  for 
mastery  of  the  instruments  of  production. 

But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  must  not  be  ignored — 
which,  indeed,  accentuate  both  the  economic  and  the  social  aspects  of  ' 
this  conflict.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  struggle  between  two  would-be 
monopolies.  The  Trade  Union  demanded  the  control  of  the  labour  of 
the  steel  works,  with  the  object  of  compelling  every  worker  to  join 
its  ranks,  and  then  of  dictating  terms  of  labour  and  wage  to  the 
employers.  The  Steel  Corporation  refused  this  demand,  because 
to  agree  to  the  '  unionising '  of  all  its  works  would  be  to  give  the 
Trade  Union  a  monopoly  of  the  labour.  While  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  not,  as  I  have  said,  a  *  Trust J  in  the  usual  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  and  has  many  and  powerful  competitors,  it  does  aim 
at  securing  monopoly  in  certain  directions.  The  popular  idea  that 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  can  fix  the  prices  of  their  products 
as  high  as  they  like,  regardless  of  the  public  interest,  is,  of  course, 
a  delusion.  However  much  they  might  like  to  do  so,  they  cannot  do  • 
it.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  does  not  monopolise  the 
steel  production  of  America,  nor  does  America  monopolise  the  steel 
production  of  the  world.  But  the  Steel  Corporation  does  aim  at 
*  controlling*  the  production  of  America,  and  is  credited  with  the 
design  of  either  amalgamating  or  co-operating  with  all  the  other 
producers  there  so  as  to  monopolise  the  home  markets,  and  to  cul- 
tivate an  export  trade  virtually  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer. 

The  formation  of  the  Morgan  Shipping  Combine  by  the  leading 
capitalists  associated  with  the  Steel  Corporation  is  understood  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  this  policy — a  policy  which  is  informed  by  commer- 
cialism, not  by  patriotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monopoly  Mr. 
Shaffer  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Steelworkers  wish  to 
create  is  distinctly  unpatriotic,  because  it  is  so  directly  opposed  to 
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the  national  interests.  The  aims  of  the  Steel  Corporation  may 
be  economically  unsound  and  politically  unwise,  but  at  least  they 
connote  the  development  of  national  industries.  The  aims  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Steelworkers  are  unsound,  unwise,  and 
unpatriotic,  because  if  achieved  they  would  prevent  the  development 
of  national  industries  by  overloading  the  cost  of  production. 

The  strike  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  of  Pennsylvania  has  all 
along  been  full  of  dangerous  possibilities,  and  has  all  along  been 
characterised  by  outbreaks  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  with 
occasional  incidents  of  bloodshed.  As  a  labour  dispute  it  has  many 
interesting  features,  but  in  its  social  aspects  it  is  utterly  deplorable. 
It  recalls  the  worst  features  of  the  colliers'  strikes  in  Great  Britain 
in  olden  days,  but  in  excesses  the  Americans  have  outdone  the 
British  workmen  once  more,  as  they  did  in  the  famous  Homestead 
strike  a  few  years  ago.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  were  waging  violent  warfare  in  pursuit  of  peaceful 
means  for  avoiding  war.  So  it  is  said.  They  have  been  shooting 
'  blacklegs,'  maltreating,  even  to  death,  colliery  managers  and  would- 
be  peacemakers,  and  dynamiting  colliery  property,  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain,  inter  alia,  a  Board  of  Conciliation  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
disputes  between  them  and  their  employers.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  memorable  struggle,  although  it  is  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  miners  of  South  Wales 
are  now  joining  issue  with  their  employers  on  the  same  subject. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Welsh  miners  have  intimated  that  they  will  not, 
after  the  end  of  the  present  year,  work  under  the  sliding-scale  by 
which  wages  in  the  trade  have  been  regulated  for  some  years  past, 
and  they  demand  instead  the  constitution  of  a  joint  board  of  masters 
and  men  to  arrange  wages  from  time  to  time  within  certain  limits 
and  with  a  fixed  minimum. 

The  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania 
originated  some  six  months  ago  in  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  It  merged  into  a  struggle  for  an  eight  hours'  day 
and  a  minimum  wage,  the  latter  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  joint 
Board  of  Conciliation.  It  chiefly  concerned  formal  recognition  of 
Trade  Unionism  as  an  element  in  the  economics  of  production.  The 
demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  was  rejected  because,  it  was  said, 
wages  were  already  10  per  cent,  above  those  current  a  year  ago  and 
high  enough  in  relation  to  prices.  The  other  claims  were  resisted 
because  the  employers  would  not  consent  to  Trade  Union  manage- 
ment of  their  collieries,  but  were  determined  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  free  labour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain 
and  employ  numbers  of  non-Union  miners,  and  the  employment  of 
these  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  riots  which  have  occurred. 
The  stoppage  of  production  has,  therefore,  while  serious,  not 
been  so  complete  as  was  at  one  time  feared.  At  the  outset  some 
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140,000  miners  were  involved,  and  for  a  while  it  was  feared  that  the 
bituminous  coal  miners,  numbering  some  300,000,  would  'come 
out '  in  sympathy  with  their  brethren  of  the  anthracite  mines.  Bub 
only  comparatively  few  did  so,  and  the  efforts  of  the  miners'  leaders 
to  bring  about  a  general  strike  proved  abortive — probably  because 
trade  is  so  active  and  wages  are  so  good  in  the  United  States  just 
now. 

One  interesting  result  of  this  miners'  strike  has  to  be  noted — viz., 
the  effect  of  it  on  our  own  iron  industries.  Anthracite  coal  is  largely 
used  in  the  smelting  of  foundry  pig  iron  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  particular  fuel  caused  by  the  strike, 
many  of  the  furnaces  have  been  compelled  either  to  c  damp  down ' 
or  to  use  other  fuel  producing  inferior  results.  This  in  turn  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  pig  iron  in  America  at  a  time  when  consumption 
had  attained  unprecedented  dimensions.  Consumers  have  been 
forced  to  seek  supplies  abroad,  and  have  imported  foundry  iron,  as 
well  as  steel-making  iron  and  crude  steel,  in  large  quantities  from 
England  and  Scotland  and  also  from  Germany.  This  abnormal 
demand  from  America  (for  America  was  actually  swamping  us  with 
her  own  pig  iron  a  year  or  so  ago)  came  upon  us  at  a  time  of  reduced 
output  and  diminished  stocks.  As  a  result  it  put  life  into  our  iron 
industry,  which  was  languid  in  consequence  of  the  industrial  collapse 
of  Germany ;  and  the  resort  of  America  to  Grermany  for  supplies 
of  iron  and  steel  freed  our  markets  for  the  time  being  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  competition  of  German  material.  The 
strike  of  anthracite  miners  was  not,  perhaps,  the  sole  cause  of  the 
demand  of  America  for  European  material,  but  it  was  the  primal  cause 
and  an  interesting  and  important  incident  in  the  economic  situation. 

That  Trade  Unionism,  however  discredited,  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  political  force  in  America  must  be  inferred  from  recent 
events  in  Congress.  A  Bill  was  introduced  last  Session  for  the 
institution  of  a  statutory  eight  hours'  day  on  all  work  under  public 
contracts,  whether  conducted  in  Government  establishments  or  in  the 
premises  of  the  contractors.  This  was  opposed  by  all  the  organisa- 
tions of  employers  on  many  grounds,  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
the  impracticability  of  having  two  separate  conditions  of  work  in  a 
factory,  one  for  public  and  another  for  private  contracts.  But  the 
Trade  Unionists  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  being 
thrown  out,  and  it  will  come  up  again  when  Congress  reassembles. 
They  were,  further,  strong  enough  to  compel  an  alteration  in  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  and  to  induce  Congress  to  incorporate  a 
clause  ordering  some  portion  of  the  new  construction  work  to  be 
effected  in  the  Government  dockyards.  In  these  establishments  no 
warship  has  been  constructed  for  ten  years.  They  have  been  solely 
devoted  to  repair  work,  because  it  has  been  found  that  it  costs  25  per 
cent,  more  to  build  ships  in  the  Government  yards  than  in  private 
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establishments.  This  extra  cost  is  the  result  of  the  shorter  hours, 
longer  holidays,  and  higher  wages  authorised  by  Congress  in  the 
Federal  workshops.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the  new  ships  are 
to  be  built  in  the  Government  yards,  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a  triumph  for  the  Trade  Unions, 
who  hope  to  make  the  standard  of  hours  and  wages  in  these  Govern- 
ment establishments  the  standard  for  the  whole  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  industries.  Naturally,  their  position  will  be  immensely 
strengthened  if  they  succeed  in  getting  the  Eight  Hours  Bill 
through  Congress. 

In  December  last  there  assembled  in  New  York  a  Conference  of 
representative  men  to  consider  the  practicability  of  establishing 
some  plan  for  the  prevention  or  lessening  of  industrial  disturbances. 
They  met  in  the  belief,  as  the  President  of  the  Conference  expressed 
it,  that  if  the  representatives  of  employers  and  of  the  workmen 
could  get  fairly  together,  as  man  to  man,  on  an  equitable,  candid, 
conciliatory  ground,  they  might  both  discover  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  conflict,  that  there  was  mutuality  of  interest,  that  the 
objects  of  each  might  be  attained  by  sensible  and  friendly  methods, 
and  that  strikes  and  lockouts  might  be  avoided.  These  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employed,  assisted  by  publicists, 
politicians,  and  preachers,  were  earnest  and  practical.  They  drew 
up  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  an  Industrial  Department  of 
Conciliation.  What  has  happened  ?  In  the  present  year  of  grace 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  strikes  and  labour  disturbances 
in  almost  all  departments  of  industry,  far  more  than  can  be  even 
enumerated  here.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  because  employers  and  employed  are  not  allowed 
to  come  together  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial  Peace  Conference. 
We  are  assured  that  a  state  of  practical  warfare  prevails  in  the 
country,  which  is  stimulated  and  perpetuated  by  the  leaders  of 
labour  organisations. 

It  is  claimed  that  employers  have  not  aimed  at  depriving  their 
employees  of  any  rights  or  privileges — this  is  not  the  purpose  of  any 
of  their  organisations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  labour  organisa- 
tions are  conducted  as  if  they  were  a  hostile  army  of  workers 
marshalled  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  against  a  hostile  army 
of  capitalists.  These  labour  organisations  do  not  limit  themselves 
to  the  legitimate,  if  economically  objectionable,  work  of  collective 
bargaining.  They  try  to  assume  the  regulation  of  details  which 
belong  entirely  and  properly  to  the  employer,  such  as  the  character 
and  class  of  labour  to  be  employed,  the  adoption  of  piece  wages  or 
time  wages,  the  method  of  machine  tools,  the  standards  of  work, 
the  employment  of  apprentices,  and  so  forth.  In  attempting  to 
limit  output  and  to  interfere  with  factory  management  in  the 
engaging  or  discharging  of  men  and  boys  they  invade  ground  on 
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which  it  is  impossible  for  employers  to  meet  them.  The  struggle,, 
then,  between  associations  of  employers  and  organisations  of  labour 
is  really  as  to  which  shall  control  the  instruments  and  machinery  of 
production. 

It  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  winner  must  be  absolute 
victor — a  struggle  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  our  own  engineers' 
strike,  which  had  such  disastrous  effect  on  all  our  industries.  To 
those  who  try  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  the  conflicts  in  the 
American  steel,  engineering,  and  coal  trades  are  incidents  in  a  move- 
ment the  political  ending  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  The  troubles 
may  be  suspended  by  compromise.  But  there  will  be  no  lasting  peace 
until  the  question  of  mastery  is  definitively  settled.  Arbitration  will 
never  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  question  which  voice  is  to  dominate  the 
industrial  situation,  that  of  Capital  or  that  of  Labour.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  constant  aggressive  action  on  the  part 
of  Trade  Unions — first  in  this  country  and  now  in  America — has 
developed  a  strongly  antagonistic  spirit  to  Trade  Unionism.  A  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  in  America,  of  which  little  has  been  heard 
here,  whose  direct  object  is  the  repression  and  suppression  of  Trade- 
Unionism.  Employers  in  all  branches  of  industry  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  opened  up  to  them  by  the  aggressions  and  demands  of  the 
labour  organisations.  They  are  organising  and  federating  with  a  view 
r  ot  only  to  resist  these  demands,  but  also  to  prevent  their  employees 
from  belonging  to  such  combinations.  The  movement  is  unwise,  be- 
cause it  challenges  the  militant  spirit,  when  the  object  in  view  could 
be  less  obtrusively  pursued.  But  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  If 
Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  are,  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  be  regarded  as  corporate  institutions  with  neither 
bodies  to  be  kicked  nor  souls  to  be  saved,  they  have  at  least  purses  to 
be  annexed  if  they  offend  against  the  law.  In  America  the  present; 
disposition  seems  to  be  not  to  allow  Trade  Unionism  to  acquire  a  legal 
status  at  all.  Large  numbers  of  wealthy  employers  are  laying  their 
heads  together  in  the  avowed  belief  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
war  will  have  to  be  declared  against  the  whole  system  of  Trade 
Unionism.  Such  a  war  may  lead  to  social  revolution,  perhaps  even* 
to  political  disruption. 

BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 
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THE    WAR   OFFICE  AND  REMOUNTS 


THE  recently  issued  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Army  Kemount  Department  has  some  claim  to  rank 
as  quite  the  most  interesting  publication  of  the  autumn  season.  It 
is  without  question  a  valuable  document,  for  the  opinions  given  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  court  are  not  wanting  in  a  peculiar 
charm  rarely  associated  with  the  perusal  of  a  Blue-book.  But  the 
special  merit  of  the  report  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  picture  it  affords 
of  an  important  department  of  the  War  Office  during  the  war.  The 
view  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  deemed  reassuring.  It  is  difficult 
after  reading  the  evidence  taken  to  concur  with  the  opinion  '  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  Remount  Department  has  come  favourably  out  of  a 
long  and  searching  inquiry.'  In  this  article  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  this  verdict  can  hardly  be  considered  admissible  or 
justifiable. 

For  this  purpose  I  propose,  first  of  all,  to  narrate  shortly  my  own 
experience  of  remounts  in  the  war.  It  was  in  no  way  out  of  the 
common,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  making  public  had 
not  the  verdict  of  the  court  seemed  to  demand  the  illumination  of  a 
few  plain  facts. 

In  July  and  August  of  1900  I  was  attached  for  duty  to  the 
Remount  Depot  at  Pretoria.  At  that  time  this  was  the  advanced 
depot  of  the  army,  and  from  it  horses  were  issued  direct  to  the 
different  units  in  proportion  as  they  applied  for  them  ;  the  army 
was  preparing  for  and  beginning  its  advance  under  Lord  Roberts  to 
the  east  along  the  Koomatie  Poort  and  Delagoa  Line.  There  was 
still  much  of  the  wastage  of  horse  flesh  entailed  by  the  advance  from 
Bloemfontein  to  make  good  ;  and  there  were,  besides,  several  columns 
operating  to  the  north  and  west  of  Pretoria  all  requisitioning  for 
a  far  larger  number  of  horses  than  we  were  able  to  supply.  Our 
work  consisted  mainly  in  detraining  horses  as  they  arrived  from  the 
south,  keeping  them  at  the  depot  as  long  as  we  were  able  (generally 
only  a  very  few  days),  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  long  railway  journey,  and  then  entraining  them 
again  for  their  journey  down  the  Delagoa  line,  or  issuing  them  to 
the  various  columns  as  they  came  in  *  off  trek '  from  Pretoria  to  refit. 
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Thus  I  saw  something  of  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  horses 
vith  which  the  army  was  supplied,  and  also  had  some  experience  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  Kemount  Department  in  South  Africa, 
a  department  which,  I  should  mention,  was  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Kemount  Department  at  the  War  Office.  To  criticise  the 
management  of  the  former  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  particularly  well  ordered  department,  although 
Colonel  Birkbeck,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  was  justly  considered 
a  most  able  and  energetic  officer.  But  a  brief  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  horses  which  passed  through  our  hands  at  the 
Pretoria  depot  will  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  superfluous.  As  far  as 
I  recollect,  about  six  different  kinds  of  horses  were  being  sent  up 
country.  These  were : 

(1)  Cape  ponies. 

(2)  Artillery  horses. 

(3)  English  and  Irish  cavalry  horses. 

(4)  North  American  horses. 

(5)  Hungarians. 

(6)  Argentines. 

I  have  placed  these  horses  in  the  order  to  which,  in  my  mind,  their 
merits  entitled  them.  I  notice  that  Colonel  Birkbeck,  in  his  report 
embodied  in  the  Blue-book  on  Kemounts  issued  last  Session,  does  not 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Cape  pony,  but  in  placing  him  at  the 
top  of  my  list  I  must  explain  that  there  are  very  different  kinds  of 
Ciipe  ponies.  The  good  Cape  pony  has  some  claim  to  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  he  usually  has  some  strain  of  the 
Biisuto  pony's  blood,  and  some  of  the  English  thoroughbred.  He 
combines,  therefore,  the  hardiness  and  staying  power  of  the 'former 
with  the  speed  and  quality  of  the  latter.  Ponies  of  this  description 
fetched  high  prices  as  racing  ponies  in  Johannesburg  before  the  war, 
pony  racing  throughout  the  country  being  even  more  popular  than 
horse  racing.  They  also  make  capital  polo  ponies.  Two  crack  polo- 
pL  tying  regiments,  the  Inniskillings  and  the  7th  Hussars,  have  brought 
so:ne  of  them  over  to  this  country  and  played  them  in  tournaments 
at  Hurlingham.  They  realised  high  prices  when  subsequently  sold 
at  auction.  These  were  the  kind  of  ponies  the  Boers  often  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  themselves.  We,  unfortunately,  were  obliged  to 
take  what  we  could  get,  and  some  of  these  were  very  bad ;  neverthe- 
less the  good  Cape  pony  is  generally  considered  the  best  for  campaign- 
ing purposes  in  South  Africa.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  we  had 
ha  I  a  train  load  of  Boer  ponies  sent  up  which  had  been  taken  at 
Prmsloo's  surrender  in  the  Caledon  Valley ;  they  were  the  best  lot 
of  remounts  I  saw  while  I  was  in  the  country. 

Second  on  the  list  I  have  put  the  artillery  horses  ;  on  the  whole 
they  were  very  good.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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artillery  has  been  the  best  mounted  branch  of  the  service  throughout 
the  war. 

Thirdly,  English  and  Irish  cavalry  horses,  which  varied  consider- 
ably in  quality,  but  might  be  classed  as  good. 

Fourthly,  North  American  horses,  which  comprised  Canadians  and 
Texans.  They  were  moderate,  many  being  raw  and  badly  broken. 

Fifthly,  the  Hungarians.  These  horses  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  already  been  said  of  them.  I  rode  several  out  of  the  first  con- 
signments that  came  up  country.  They  were  the  greenest  horses  I 
have  ever  seen.  On  first  looking  over  them  they  might  not  be  con- 
sidered so  bad  ;  many  of  them  when  they  arrived  carried  good  coats, 
an  unusual  thing  with  horses  that  had  travelled  so  far  by  sea  and  by 
land.  It  was  not  till  many  weeks  later  that  we  learned  how  quickly 
they  had  collapsed  when  trekking. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  Argentine  horse,  or  rather  pony.  It  is  with 
considerable  diffidence  that  I  approach  this  part  of  my  subject,  for  I 
feel  acutely  how  unequal  is  my  inexperienced  pen  to  the  task  of 
portraying  the  utter  worthlessness  of  this  animal.  An  impression 
has  gained  ground  in  this  country  that  the  Hungarian  was  the  most 
inferior  article  in  the  shape  of  horse-flesh  sent  out  to  South  Africa. 
This  I  emphatically  assert  was  not  the  case.  I  admit  that  nothing 
too  bad  has  been  or  can  be  said  about  the  Hungarian,  but  a  far  worse 
description  applies  to  the  Argentine.  The  former  has  been  described 
as  the  kind  of  horse  occasionally  to  be  seen  driven  in  a  lady's'phaeton  ; 
this  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  complimentary  description  for  the 
Hungarian,  also  a  little  unkind  to  ladies  who  drive  phaetons ;  but 
taking  it  as  a  fair  comparison,  where  is  there  to  be  found  in  this 
country  a  parallel  for  the  Argentine?  I  remember  once  seeing  a 
pony  that  had  certain  points  of  resemblance  to  the  latter ;  it  was 
engaged  in  drawing  a  mowing  machine  across  a  lawn  with  one  gar- 
dener pushing  the  machine  from  behind  and  another  gardener 
leading  the  pony  by  the  head.  This,  however,  was  a  better  stamp 
of  animal  than  the  average  Argentine.  Describing  him  briefly,  I 
should  say  he  stood  from  14  to  14 -2  hands  in  height,  and  was  a  round- 
barrelled,  sloping-shouldered,  fiddle-headed  brute.  His  character  was 
even  worse  than  his  personal  appearance,  for  he  was  absolutely  devoid 
of  courage.  Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lie  down  and  die, 
nothing,  not  even  the  vivid  eloquence  of  the  British  soldier  couched 
in  impassioned  terms,  had  the  slightest  effect  on  him  ;  his  name  has 
become  a  byword  of  reproach  throughout  South  Africa. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  ponies  were  bought  and  sent 
out  to  the  war.  They  were  not  popular  in  the  remount  depots ; 
but,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  the  mounted  corps  avoided  them  as 
they  would  a  pestilence — colonials  particularly  loathed  the  sight 
of  them.  Still,  there  they  were,  and  somebody  had  to  have  them. 
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We  did  our  best  to  dispose  of  them  by  issuing  them  to  what  are 
termed  the  non-combatant  branches  of  the  army — to  such  people,  for 
instance,  as  army  doctors  and  army  chaplains,  a  stern  sense  of  duty 
overcoming  all  consideration  of  the  perils  to  which  body  and  soul 
alike  became  exposed.  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  more 
than  a  very  small  proportion  in  this  manner,  so  the  bulk  of  them 
went  to  the  Mounted  Infantry.  At  that  time  the  Mounted  Infantry 
were  so  pleased  to  get  a  horse  at  all  that  they  did  not  complain  as 
loudly  as  some  other  mounted  corps  would  have  done  had  these 
caricatures  of  horses  been  served  out  to  them. 

While  trekking  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  experience  of 
these  animals  was  but  slight.  At  Harrismith  in  the  autumn  of 
1900,  when  I  had  rejoined  my  Yeomanry,  I  came  across  the  best 
train-load  of  Argentines,  just  arrived  from  Durban,  I  had  seen  in 
the  country.  Thinking  that  I  might,  after  all,  be  mistaken,  and 
that  in  any  case  it  was  impossible  to  have  too  many  horses  in  the 
squadron,  I  applied  for  and  received  six  of  these  animals  from  the 
local  remount  depot.  They  did  not  last  long.  Five  out  of  the 
six  after  a  very  few  days'  trek  lay  down  and  died,  as  was  the  manner 
of  Argentine  ponies  in  South  Africa.  For  the  sixth  was  reserved  a 
nobler  fate.  He  was  shot  by  our  own  infantry  one  day  when  they 
mistook  us  for  Boers.  Now,  such  mistakes  have,  of  course,  been 
of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  late  war ;  still,  there  is  to  my 
mind  nothing  amusing'  in  being  shot  at  by  one's  own  side,  and  I 
determined  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  infantry  officer  respon- 
sible for  the  error  in  order  to  discuss  with  him  the  merits  of  this 
particular  case.  When,  however,  I  found  that  the  only  damage 
we  had  sustained  was  the  loss  of  my  last  Argentine  I  said  no  more 
about  the  matter — in  fact,  I  forgave  him  fully  and  freely  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  majority 
of  these  animals  were  served  out  to  the  Mounted  Infantry.  More 
unsuitable  remounts  for  this  arm  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  find.  For  the  mounted  infantryman  was  not  as  a  rule  a  good 
horseman ;  this  was  due  rather  to  the  method  of  training,  or  in 
many  cases  to  the  lack  of  any  training  at  all,  than  to  any  want  of 
keenness  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  (I  mention  this  without  any 
idea  of  detracting  from  the  splendid  reputation  for  fighting  acquired 
by  this  branch  of  the  Service  in  the  war).  Now,  the  Argentines 
were,  as  a  rule,  badly  broken,  and  awkward,  clumsy  animals  to  ride ; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  had  not  been  broken  at  all.  Moreover,  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  mounted  soldier  generally  rode  with 
a  certain  amount  of  kit,  in  addition  to  his  rifle  and  bandolier,  it  will 
be  realised  that  it  required  no  small  degree  of  horsemanship  on  his 
part  to  propel  these  creatures  across  the  veld  at  even  a  moderate 
rate  of  speed. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  not  suitable  for  the 
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Mounted  Infantry,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  combatant  branch  of  the 
army  by  whom  they  could  have  been  usefully  employed.  I  will 
not,  however,  dwell  further  on  the  characteristics  of  this  degraded 
specimen  of  the  equine  race.  Should  my  description  be  deemed 
exaggerated  or  inaccurate,  I  would  appeal  to  any  reader  of  this 
article  to  inquire  of  a  relative  or  acquaintance  who  has  served  at  the 
front  in  a  mounted  corps  what  he  thought  of  them ;  or,  better  still, 
should  he  know  a  colonial  trooper,  to  ascertain  his  opinion,  which 
will  probably  be  given  in  no  ambiguous  terms. 

Turning  again  to  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  it  would 
appear  that  before  the  war  the  Argentine  was  regarded  as  the  model 
of  a  war-horse.  Here  we  find  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  depart- 
ment which  supplied  him ;  he  was  admirably  suited  for  times  of 
peace.  Doubtless,  after  a  few  months'  training  he  acquired  the 
art  of  standing  still  on  parade,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  a 
review  or  field-day.  The  advent  of  the  war  shattered  so  many  pre- 
conceived notions  that  undue  importance  should  not  have  been  given 
to  these  eulogistic  reports.  We  are  then  faced  with  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  report  of  Lord  Koberts,  no  officer  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  these 
animals.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  Lord  Koberts's  report,  dated 
March  1900,  in  which  he  says:  'The  Cavalry,  except  Household 
Cavalry,  prefer  Indian  country  breds  or  Argentines/  One  would 
almost  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  a  Staff  officer,  or  of  an  error  made  by  a  telegraph  clerk. 
If  not,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Eoberts  must  have  subsequently 
altered  this  opinion,  or  he  would  not  a  few  weeks  later  have  allowed 
reports  strongly  condemning  Argentines  to  be  sent  home.  However 
this  may  be,  after  April  1900  not  a  single  report — and  there  were 
many — said  a  word  in  their  favour.  Colonel  Birkbeck,  whose  opinion 
carries  weight,  since  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Kemount  Depart- 
ment in  South  Africa  he  was  constantly  receiving  reports  from 
officers  commanding  mounted  troops  from  all  over  the  country,  in 
July  1900  describes  Argentines  as  'good  for  slow  work,  soft-hearted, 
no  manners,  incapable  of  effort,  and  generally  condemned.5  In 
December  of  that  year  he  says  that  *  no  one  who  had  seen  the 
Argentine  at  the  front  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  him  except  the 
10th  Hussars.'  It  would  appear  that  at  certain  times  circulars  were 
sent  round  to  officers  commanding  mounted  corps  asking  them  how 
they  would  place  the  different  kinds  of  remounts  in  order  of  merit. 
Invariably  the  Argentine  occupied  the  bottom  place  on  this  list. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  numbers  of  these  animals  purchased 
by  the  War  Office,  the  figures  given  in  the  Blue-book  published  last 
Session  show  that  up  to  the  end  of  1900  no  fewer  than  25,872  were 
sent  out  to  South  Africa.  Of  these  some  15,000  were  purchased 
during  the  closing  months  of  1899  and  the  first  six  months  of  1900, 
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the  remainder,  nearly  11,000,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year. 
I  have  not  ascertained  whether  the  War  Office  continued  to  pur- 
chase Argentines  in  1901 — the  probabilities  are  that  they  did — but 
the  figures  quoted  above,  which  were  supplied  by  the  War  Office 
itself,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  following  deduc- 
tion— namely,  that  although  the  authorities  did  not  neglect  to  call 
for  reports  descriptive  of  the  qualities  of  the  various  remounts  in  use 
during  the  war,  weeks  and  months  elapsed  before  they  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  them.  The  fact  that  they  purchased  any  of  these 
Argentines  at  all  does  not  seem  to  redound  to  their  credit.  But 
admitting  that  the  favourable  reports  received  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war  justified  them  in  so  doing  in  the  first  instance,  what 
excuse  can  there  be  for  their  continuing  to  buy  thousands  and 
thousands  of  these  animals  months  after  they  had  been  universally 
condemned  ? 

How  long,  I  wonder,  would  it  have  taken  an  ordinary  business 
firm  to  find  out  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  its  purchases  even  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  globe ;  three  months  would  probably  have 
amply  sufficed,  taking  into  consideration  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. A  longer  period  must  naturally  be  allowed  for  the  War 
Office.  But  even  if  we  give  them  as  much  as  eight  months,  we 
still  find  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  least  11,000  more  of  these 
Argentines  were  shipped  to  South  Africa.  Comment  on  such 
transactions  is  superfluous. 

After  reading  the  report  of  the  court,  the  first  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  that,  though  it  is  manifestly  incorrect  to  find  fault  with  an 
individual  for  displaying  want  of  organising  power,  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  the  Kemount  Department  blameless  for  the  blunders  that 
occurred.  But  though  the  Kemount  Department  is  to  blame  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  official  or  officials  made 
equally  costly  and  colossal  errors.  The  Kemount  Department  itself, 
for  example,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  being  located  in  a  'fourth- 
floor  flat ' ;  it  cannot  be  blamed  because  it  was  controlled  by  an 
officer  not  considered  to  be  a  '  man  of  exceptional  ability  ' ;  it  cannot 
be  blamed  because  it  was  constituted  to  buy  horses  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  a  year  ;  indeed,  seeing  the  number  which  it  actually  purchased 
it  must  be  allowed  to  have  displayed  extraordinary  vigour.  Only 
one  officer  was  added  to  the  department  in  1900,  and  only  one 
more  in  1901  (apparently  on  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of  one  additional 
officer  for  every  100,000  animals  bought).  For  these  errors  the 
department  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Those  most  deserving  of 
blame  are  the  person  or  persons  who  neglected  the  organisation  of 
the  department  in  times  of  peace,  and  more  especially  those  who 
omitted  to  reform  or  add  to  it  as  was  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  war.  For  this  it  is  impossible  not  to  hold  the 
Secretary  of  State  responsible. 
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When  the  question  of  remounts  first  attracted  public  attention 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  at  large  Mr.  Brodrick  immediately 
prepared  a  most  ingenious  defence.  He  generously  admitted  that  of 
-course  there  had  been  blunders  made  in  purchasing  horses,  but  that 
these  had  been  perpetrated  by  a  body  known  as  the  Yeomanry 
€ommittee,  of  whose  doings  neither  himself  nor  his  department  had 
any  knowledge  whatever.  This  explanation  was  at  the  time  held  to 
be  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  except  perhaps  the  Yeomanry 
Committee.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  latter,  and  know  little  or  nothing 
of  their  transactions.  But  this  I  do  know ;  that  they  were  a  body  of 
patriotic  gentlemen  who  came  forward  in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
need  to  relieve  the  War  Office  of  work  which  at  the  time  it  was  too 
much  occupied  itself  to  perform.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  a 
particularly  graceful  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  the  committee  the  scapegoat  for  the  blunders  of  his  own 
department.  The  Yeomanry  Committee,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
made  some  errors  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  hundred  horses  in  Hungary. 
The  War  Office  blunders  have  been  on  a  truly  gigantic  scale. 
Which  is  the  more  to  blame  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Brodrick  and  his  friends  when  attacked  have  always  raised 
the  cry,  now  worn  rather  threadbare,  concerning  '  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations ' ;  and  now  they  will  no  doubt  quote  the  finding  of 
the  court  *  that  the  number  of  horses  actually  despatched  to  South 
Africa  during  the  war  (about  217,000)  was  in  excess  of  the  demand.' 
We  do  not  dispute  the  numbers.  The  question  is  what  sort  of  horses 
these  were.  In  the  recent  war  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  obtain 
good  horses,  which  were  in  every  way  as  necessary  as  first-rate  men ; 
in  fact,  good  horses  and  good  men  were  alike  indispensable.  So  the 
War  Office  sent  out  Argentine  remounts  and  the  second  batch  of 
Imperial  Yeomanry. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  of  this  country  yet  realise  the 
importance  of  the  remounts  in  its  bearing  on  the  war.  It  is  not 
merely  the  case  that  certain  sums  of  money  were  paid  for  certain 
horses,  and  that  owing  to  innumerable  errors  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  pounds  were  absolutely  wasted.  This  alone 
would  be  a  weighty  indictment.  But  what  we  have  to  consider  is 
the  fact  that  there  were  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  war  when 
the  presence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  remounts  would  have 
enabled  our  Generals  to  deal  a  crushing  and  decisive  blow  at  the 
enemy.  This  was  strikingly  instanced  during  the  second  invasion 
of  Cape  Colony.  Here,  if  we  can  credit  the  accounts  of  corre- 
spondents and  eye-witnesses,  a  few  trainloads  of  useful  horses  avail- 
able for  issue  to  the  different  flying  columns  would  have  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  De  Wet  and  his  commando,  an  event  which  would 
have  speedily  brought  the  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Whether 
similar  occasions  presented  themselves  earlier  in  the  war  must,  of 
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course,  remain  a  matter  for  conjecture.  After  Paardeberg,  and  again 
during  the  advance  to  Pretoria,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
done  so ;  but  admitting  that  the  second  invasion  of  Cape  Colony 
offered  such  an  opportunity,  we  should  then  have  been  spared 
another  fifteen  months,  at  least,  of  war.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  how  many  millions  of  pounds  the  mismanagement  of  the 
remount  question  has  directly  or  indirectly  cost  the  country. 

But  though  financial  considerations  are  undoubtedly  of  vast 
importance,  there  is  a  still  more  serious  side  of  the  question  to  which 
as  yet  no  allusion  has  been  made ;  that  is,  to  the  casualties  in 
action  occasioned  by  the  inferiority  of  the  worse  class  of  remounts — 
for  these  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  death  traps.  In  the 
constant  skirmishes  which  characterise  guerilla  warfare  many  of  our 
soldiers  have  been  cut  off  and  killed  through  inability  to  evade  a 
better  mounted  foe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  bitter  reflection,  but  none  the 
less  I  fear  a  true  one,  that  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  gallant 
countrymen  have  been  thrown  away,  sacrificed  to  the  inefficiency 
and  incapacity  of  officials  at  home. 

Vain  has  been  the  demand  that  justice  should  be  done,  vain  the 
hope  that  we  should  at  length  discover  the  men  responsible  for 
these  vital  errors.  For  we  are  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we 
were  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  Are  we  likely  to  get  at  the 
real  facts  from  the  Commission  sitting  with  closed  doors  at  West- 
minster ?  I  fear  not.  Surely,  after  all  the  suffering  entailed  by  the 
war,  the  country  has  a  right  to  know  who  are  the  men  it  can  trust 
and  who  are  the  men  who  have  failed  to  fulfil  their  duty.  Surely 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  toleration  can  be  carried  to  excess.  Are 
we  to  allow  the  War  Office  to  continue  placidly  on  the  even  tenour 
of  its  way,  to  lead  us  into  a  repetition  of  the  fatal  indifference 
which  followed  after  the  Crimean  War?  Is  the  War  Office  to 
remain  secure  in  its  own  far-seeing  wisdom,  content  so  long  as  it 
can  escape  the  glare  of  public  inquiry  ?  It  may  be  that  its  con- 
science is  at  peace.  With  the  help  of  the  Admiralty  it  successfully 
transported  over  250,000  men  to  the  seat  of  war.  Already  it  has 
succeeded  (once  more  with  the  assistance  of  the  Admiralty)  in 
bringing  a  large  number  back  again.  With  a  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion which  does  it  infinite  credit,  it  has  created  several  new  army 
corps,  mostly  made  of  paper.  What  more  can  a  wealthy  and 
prosperous  nation  of  practical  men  desire  ? 

DENMAN. 
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OWLS 


THERE  is  no  bird  which,  in  view  of  its  strange  and  solitary  character, 
its  weird  and  hollow  cries,  the  grotesque  solemnity  of  its  appearance, 
the  time-honoured  beliefs  and  superstitions  which  cluster  round  it, 
the  large  part  it  plays  in  poetry  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  in 
its  sister  arts,  sculpture  and  painting,  the  marvellous  adaptations  of 
its  structure  to  its  mode  of  life,  or  its  mode  of  life  to  its  structure 
— above  all,  perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  in  these  days  of  agricultural 
depression  and  of  armies  of  destroying  rats,  its  usefulness  to  the 
struggling  cultivator  of  the  soil — possesses  so  peculiar  a  fascination, 
and  ought  to  enjoy  so  jealous  and  zealous  a  protection,  as  the  various 
species  of  the  owl. 

I  purpose  in  this  paper  to  touch  lightly  on  some  of  these  points 
of  interest,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  impart  to  those  who 
read  it  some  fragments  of  the  pleasure  which  a  loving  and  life-long 
observation  of  its  subject  has  given  to  me,  and  may  induce  all  who 
are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  land,  to  befriend  a  bird 
which,  in  spite  of  many  prejudices  and  some  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  friend  of  man. 

I  will  premise  only  that  my  field  of  observation  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  county  of  Dorset,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little 
village  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  West  Stafford — to  the  grammar 
school  at  Blandford  where  I  received  the  first  part  of  my  education, 
and  whose  headmaster,  the  Rev.  J.  Penny,  encouraged  all  his  pupils, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  become,  in  their  measure,  observers 
of  Nature — and  to  the  old-world  manor  house  of  Bingham's  Melcombe, 
in  which,  now  that  the  main  work  of  my  life  as  a  master  at  Harrow 
is  over,  I  hope  to  end  my  days,  a  veritable  sanctuary  of  wild  life  and 
of  '  my  feathered  friends.'  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  chiefly 
to  the  three  more  familiar  varieties  of  the  bird  which  are  to  be 
found  in  England — the  white,  the  brown,  and  the  long-eared  owl. 
Nature  varies  indeed,  but  within  strict  limits ;  and  what  is  true  of 
the  owl  in  the  county  of  Dorset  is  true,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, of  the  owl  in  all  parts  of  England— and,  indeed,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

All  owls  have  much  in  common.  The  difference  in  their 
appearance — caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  their  number  (as,  for 
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instance,  the  eagle,  the  long-eared,  and  the  short-eared  owl)  have 
little  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  their  heads  which  they  can  raise 
or  depress  at  pleasure,  and  which  look  like  ears  or  horns  or  egrets — 
is  a  merely  superficial  difference.  They  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
unlike  all  other  birds.  A  child  who  has  never  seen  one  except  in  a 
picture,  and  who  knows  perhaps  hardly  any  birds  beyond  the 
sparrow,  the  robin,  and  the  barndoor  fowl,  never  fails  instantly  to 
recognise  an  owl.  An  English  child,  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say ; 
for  *  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,'  and  a  German  child  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  recognise  an  owl  at  sight,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
story  goes,  that  a  German  professor  on  a  visit  to  England,  who  had 
somehow  succeeded  in  shooting  an  owl,  holding  up  his  trophy  in 
triumph,  exclaimed,  c  Zee,  I  have  shot  a  schnipe  mit  einem  face 
Push-cats.' 

The  nocturnal  movements  of  the  owl  tribe;  the  upright 
position  in  which  they  habitually  hold  themselves  ;  the  big,  rounded 
head  ;  the  full,  round,  prominent  eyes,  which,  except  when  they  are 
glazed  with  sleep,  look  you  full  in  the  face,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
unlike  those  of  all  other  birds,  they  are  planted  in  front,  rather  than 
at  the  side  of  the  head ;  the  successive  bands  of  short  soft  feathers 
which  surround  the  eye,  all  pointing  inwards,  and  so  making  it  the 
centre,  as  it  were,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  circles ;  the  fluffy  feathers 
of  the  body,  which  make  the  whole  appear  twice  as  large  as  it  really 
is  (for  an  owl,  though  he  will  gorge,  or  try  to  gorge,  a  full- sized 
rat,  is  always  thin — nothing,  in  fact,  but  skin  and  bones  and  feathers)  ; 
ohe  sleepy  air  of  contemplation  or  of  wisdom,  which  probably  made 
the  Athenians  regard  it  as  the  sacred  bird  of  Pallas  ;  the  eyelid  behind 
eyelid  which  passes  swiftly,  now  one,  now  another,  over  the  eye, 
shielding  it  from  the  garish  light  of  day,  and  tempering  the  apparent 
gravity  of  its  thought  by  a  suspicious  though  superficial  re- 
semblance to  a  wink ;  all  mark  off  the  subject  of  this  paper  in  all  its 
species  from  all  other  birds. 

The  white  owl  is  so  called  because,  though  the  whole  of  his 
upper  plumage  is  of  a  delicate  buff  or  yellow  speckled  with  grey  (as 
"iis  Latin  name,  Stria  flammea  implies),  it  is  the  pure  white  of  the 
"ower  plumage  which  most  strikes  the  eye  as  he  sails  noiselessly 
over  a  stubble  field  or  along  a  hedge.  He  is  known  also  as  the  barn 
and  the  screech  owl — the  barn  owl  from  one  of  his  favourite 
]  taunts ;  the  screech  owl  because  of  his  rasping,  piercing  shriek,  so 
unlike  to  the  deep,  mellow,  musical  hoot  of  his  nearest  relations.  As 
he  is  the  best  known,  so  he  is  the  best  worth  knowing,  and  the  most 
i  iseful  of  all  his  tribe.  When  left  unmolested,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he 
becomes  almost  domestic  in  his  habits,  cruising  around  the  rickyard 
or  the  homestead  in  search  of  his  prey,  and  often  taking  temporary 
refuge,  should  the  morning  light  surprise  him,  in  any  tumble- down 
which  is  near  at  hand.  The  resort  which  he  most  frequents  is  a 
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dark  cobwebbed  barn  in  which  corn  or  newly  or  badly  threshed  straw 
is  stored,  for  thither  troop  rats  by  scores  and  mice  by  hundreds,  and 
there,  ready  for  the  farmer's  greatest  foe,  is  the  farmer's  truest  friend, 
prepared  to  destroy  the  destroyers.  There  he  stands,  bolt  upright, 
perched  on  one  leg,  perfectly  motionless,  in  some  dark  niche  or  on 
some  lofty  rafter,  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep.  But  he  sleeps  with 
one  eye  or  one  ear  open.  There  is  a  slight  movement,  invisible  to 
the  human  eye — a  slight  rustle,  inaudible  to  the  human  ear,  in  the 
straw  below.  In  a  moment  he  is  all  eye,  all  ear.  The  tucked-up 
leg  joins  the  other ;  the  head  is  bent  forward  and  downward ;  the  dark 
bright  eyes  gaze  with  an  almost  painful  intensity  on  the  spot  from 
which  the  rustle  comes.  The  mouse  or  rat  shows  itself,  and  in  a 
moment  again,  without  one  movement  of  his  wings  and  without  one 
tremor  of  the  air,  he  *  drops '  upon  his  prey.  There  is  hardly  a 
struggle  or  a  cry ;  his  long,  strong,  sharp  talons — (and  no  bird  of  his 
size  has  such  long,  such  strong,  and  such  sharp  talons) — have  met  in 
the  vitals  of  his  victim,  and  he  flies  back  with  it  grasped  tightly  in 
them  to  his  coign  of  vantage,  after  a  fitting  interval  of  meditation 
bolts  or  tries  to  bolt  it  whole,  and  then  patiently  waits  for  another 
rustle.  From  such  a  retreat,  well  stored  with  grain  and  well 
garrisoned  with  rats  and  mice,  he  rarely,  except  for  purposes  of 
getting  water,  needs  to  stir.  But  he  is  almost  equally  at  home 
in  the  hollow  of  some  immemorial  oak  or  ash  or  elm,  where  he  or  his 
forefathers  have  dozed  for  decades  or  for  centuries,  or  in  the  *  ivy- 
mantled  tower,'  where  he  may  '  mope '  to  his  heart's  content, 

and  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  his  sacred  bower, 
Molest  his  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Or  as  Tennyson,  always  true  to  Nature  in  his  mention  of  birds, 

puts  it — 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

I  have  found  the  white  owl  '  at  home '  in  many  such  belfries, 
where  he  has  often  allowed  me  to  handle  him  rather  than  shake  off 
his  drowsiness  and  trust  himself  to  the  light  of  day.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  a  bird  with  so  exquisitely  elaborated  and 
sensitive  an  organ  of  hearing  as  he  has,  can  do  when  the  Sunday- 
morning  bells  ring  out,  with  all  their  reverberations,  within  a  few  feet 
of  him.  Can  he,  by  closing  the  operculum  or  valve  with  which 
Nature  has  supplied  him,  sufficiently  deaden  the  ding-dong  bell  ?  Or 
has  he  learned,  as  the  result  of  long-transmitted  experiences,  that 
the  agony,  though  sharp,  is  short  ?  Or,  like  the  more  intelligent  dog 
— who  often  knows  that  he  must  put  on  his  best  manners  when 
Sunday  comes — does  he  realise  that,  on  each  returning  seventh  day, 
the  belfry  is  no  resting-place  for  him  and  his  ?  I  throw  out  these 
suggestions  merely  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 
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When  found  at  home,  he  moves  his  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side  with  an  air  of  ineffable  gravity.  Burleigh's  nod  was  nothing 
to  it.  Should  he  be  of  a  more  combative  disposition,  he  utters  a 
prolonged  hiss,  or  snaps  loudly  with  his  beak,  and  flings  himself  on 
his  back,  with  claws  drawn  up,  ready  to  fasten  them  in  the  hand  of 
his  *  interviewer/  or  in  the  thick  leather  glove  with  which,  if  prudent, 
he  will  have  enveloped  it.  When  he  has  planted  them  there,  he  has 
done  his  little  best,  and  submits  with  an  almost  Christian  resignation 
to  his  fate,  and  straightway  falls  fast  asleep  in  your  hand.  Now  is 
the  time  to  examine  the  marvellous  mechanism  of  the  ear,  which  is 
entirely  hidden  from  view  by  the  feathers  which  encompass  it.  It 
will  take  you  long  to  find  ;  but  blow  the  feathers  apart,  just  beyond 
the  outermost  circle  of  those  which  gird  in  the  eye,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  fingers  have  been  close  to  it  all  the  time.  You  will  find 
an  enormous  semicircular  orifice,  many  times  as  large  in  proportion 
as  the  human  ear,  with  a  ring  of  little  downy  feathers  gently  curving 
inwards,  closely  set,  and  so  serving,  doubtless,  to  carry  the  most 
delicate  pulsations  of  sound  to  the  large  and  highly  developed  brain. 
The  blowing  may  have  slightly  disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  half  opened  one  eye ;  but  the  moment  it  stops, 
you  will  find  that,  like  the  famous  fat  boy  in  Pickwick,  he  is  '  fast 
asleep  again.' 

When  his  home  is  in  a  tree  with  a  large  hollow  in  it,  you  will 
often  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  a  soft  conglomerate  mass, 
perhaps  a  bushel  or  two  in  quantity,  of  what  were  once  neat  oblong 
balls  or  pellets  containing  the  indigestible  portions  of  his  food — the  fur 
and  bones  and  feathers,  that  is,  of  the  animals  which  he  has  swallowed. 
These  a  wonderful  provision  of  Nature — as  in  the  case  of  a  few  other 
birds,  like  the  kestrel  and  the  kingfisher,  which  bolt  their  food  whole 
— enables  him  to  disgorge  with  violent  and  repeated  efforts  from  his 
throat;  and,  when  examined,  they  give  incontestable  proof,  which 
even  a  game-preserver  or  gamekeeper  cannot  fail  to  understand, 
of  his  great  services  to  man  and  of  his  complete  innocence  of  the 
sins,  the  destruction  of  young  partridges  and  pheasants,  which  have 
been  laid  to  his  charge.  These  pellets  are  found  in  their  more 
perfect  shape  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  in  which  the  female  is 
nesting,  or  on  the  ground  round  it,  as  well  as  on  the  branches  of  the 
adjoining  tree  in  which  her  faithful  mate  keeps  watch  and  ward.  In 
i,his  small,  soft,  damp  concrete  of  fur  and  bones  I  have  sometimes 
found  imbedded  large  numbers  of  the  hard  wing-cases  of  beetles  or 
of  cockchafers,  a  species  of  prey  which  few  would  have  suspected 
the  white  owl  of  much  affecting.  The  Germans  are  great  statis- 
ticians, and  a  German  naturalist,  Dr.  Altum,1  has  carefully  analysed 
a  large  number  of  owl  pellets.  In  706  pellets  of  the  barn  owl  he 
found  the  remains  of  2,525  rats,  mice,  shrews,  bats,  and  voles,  and  of 
1  Quoted  by  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  vol.  i. 
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only  twenty-two  small  birds,  chiefly  sparrows ;  and  the  results  were 
similar  in  the  case  of  the  two  other  owls  of  which  I  am  writing.  A 
dog,  it  is  said,  cannot  remain  in  good  health  without  bones  ;  and  the 
bones  and  fur  of  rats  and  mice,  however  indigestible  themselves, 
seem  a  necessary  aid  to  the  digestive  process  in  an  owl.  Feed  a 
tame  white  owl  on  flesh  from  which  these  have  been  removed,  and 
he  will  soon  pine  away  and  die. 

The  method  in  which  a  tame  white  owl — and  if  a  tame,  then 
probably  also  a  wild  one — disposes  of  a  mouse  which  he  has  caught 
is  curious.  He  holds  it  for  a  minute  or  two  by  its  middle,  then,  by 
a  quick  jerk  of  the  head,  throws  it  into  the  air,  and  catches  it  by 
its  head.  A  second  jerk  sends  it  head  foremost  down  his  throat, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which  remains  hanging  out  for  another 
minute  or  two  of  appropriate  contemplation,  when,  on  a  third  jerk,  it 
disappears. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  barn  owl  may  be  mentioned  here. 
Alone,  I  believe,  among  birds,  she  sometimes  lays  her  eggs  not 
continuously,  day  by  day,  but  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
At  first,  it  may  be,  she  lays  two  eggs,  on  which  she  will  sit  for  a  week 
or  two ;  then,  two  more ;  and  then,  when  she  has  hatched  the  first 
two,  perhaps,  another  three.  So  that  you  may  find  fresh  eggs,  hard 
sat  eggs,  and  young  birds  fairly  grown  in  the  same  nest.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  peculiarity — a  peculiarity  almost  as  strange  as  that 
of  the  cuckoo,  which  by  laying  its  eggs  in  another  bird's  nest,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by  the  foster-parent,  has 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  seems  to  make  a  real  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  Nature  ?  Is  it  that  by  leaving  the  later  eggs  to  be 
hatched,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  warmth  of  the  young  birds,  she  has 
more  leisure,  by  an  all-night's  absence,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her 
voracious  brood  ?  The  owlets,  thickly  covered  with  the  softest  white 
down,  and  looking  like  so  many  puff-balls  with  brilliant  dark  eyes 
inserted  in  them,  remain  in  the  nest  for  many  weeks,  and  are  the 
unceasing  care  of  the  parent  birds.  A  mother  often  loves  best  those 
of  her  children  who  give  her  most  trouble  and  anxiety.  Most  young 
birds  begin  to  shift  for  themselves  within  a  week  or  two  of  their 
birth,  and  family  life  ceases  altogether  a  week  or  two  later  again, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  birds,  like  the  titmouse  or  the  magpie, 
which  enjoy  or  endure  the  pleasurable  pains  of  a  family  till  the  next 
spring  comes  round.  Some  few  birds,  like  the  young  partridge,  the 
young  peewit,  and  the  young  wild-duck,  begin  to  '  kick  over  the  traces ' 
as  soon  as  they  are  born.  They  run  off,  as  the  saying  is,  with  the 
egg-shell  on  their  backs.  They  rush  about  over  the  grass  or  the 
water,  pick  up  grubs  or  gnats,  and  squat  down  into  their  smallest 
or  scuttle  away  into  the  nearest  place  of  refuge  at  the  first  note  of 
alarm  given  by  the  anxious  mother.  Young  owls,  on  the  contrary, 
which  I  have  left  in  the  nest  newly  born  at  Bingham's  Melcombe  at 
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Easter,  I  have  found  still  in  the  nest  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  fly, 
when  I  have  returned  there  nine  or  ten  weeks  later.  If  indeed 
the  love  of  a  mother  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  trouble  she 
has  taken  in  rearing  her  children,  how  great  must  be  the  affection 
— the  o-ropyr),  as  the  Greeks  called  it — of  the  barn  owl  for  her  brood, 
and  how  vast  the  quantity  of  rats  or  mice  which  she  must  have 
carried  during  those  long  weeks  to  them ! 

Waterton,  a  close  observer  of  bird  life,  says  in  his  charming 
Essays  that  a  pair  of  barn  owls  which  he  watched  would  bring  a 
mouse  to  their  nest  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  in  six- 
teen months  they  deposited  over  a  bushel  of  pellets  in  the  old 
gateway  which  they  inhabited ;  while  Gilbert  White,  the  prince  of 
all  observers,  whose  letters  will  be  a  joy  for  ever  to  the  naturalist — 
ever  old  and  ever  new — writes  thus  of  the  habits  of  the  barn  owl, 
which  he  carefully  watched  : 

We  have  had,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  a  pair  of  white  owls  that  constantly 
breed  under  the  eaves  of  this  church.  As  I  have  paid  good  attention  to  the 
manner  of  life  of  these  birds  during  their  season  of  breeding,  which  lasts  the 
s  immer  through,  the  following  remarks  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable. 
About  an  hour  before  sunset  (for  then  the  mice  begin  to  run)  they  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  prey,  and  hunt  all  round  the  hedges  of  meadows  and  small  enclosures  for 
them,  which  seem  to  be  their  only  food.  In  this  irregular  country  we  can  stand 
on  an  eminence  and  see  them  beat  the  fields  over  like  a  setting-dog,  often  dropping 
down  in  the  grass  or  corn.  I  have  minuted  these  birds  with  my  watch  for  an 
hour  together,  and  have  found  that  they  return  to  their  nest,  the  one  or  other  of 
them,  about  once  in  five  minutes,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  the  adroitness 
that  every  animal  is  possessed  of  as  far  as  regards  the  well-being  of  itself  and 
offspring.  But  a  piece  of  address  which  they  show  when  they  return  loaded 
should  not,  I  think,  be  passed  over  in  silence.  As  they  take  their  prey  with 
their  claws,  so  they  carry  it  with  their  claws  to  their  nest :  but  as  the  feet  are 
necessary  in  their  ascent  under  the  tiles,  they  constantly  perch  first  on  the  roof  of 
tlie  chancel,  and  shift  the  mouse  from  their  claws  to  their  bill,  that  the  feet  may 
bo  at  liberty  to  take  hold  of  the  plate  on  the  wall  as  they  are  rising  under  the  eaves,3 

How  simple  is  this  record,  how  fresh,  how  redolent  of  the 
countryside,  how  instinct  with  that  nameless  charm  which  defies 
analysis,  but  which  has  made  the  name  of  Gilbert  White  to  be  a 
name  of  honour  and  of  love  with  all  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  has  made,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  make,  his  little  Hamp- 
shire village  of  Selborne,  with  its  Wakes,  its  Plestor,  its  beech- 
crowned  Hanger,  its  Wolmer  Pond  and  its  Wolmer  Forest — above 
all,  the  simple  tombstone  with  the  letters  '  G.  W.'  inscribed  upon  it — 
to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  ay,  of  almost  religious  pilgrimage,  to 
al  1  lovers  of  Nature  for  ever ! 

The  eggs  of  the  owl  tribe,  like  those  of  the  pigeon,  are  always 
white ;  but  while  no  pigeon  ever  lays  more  than  two,  the  owl  lays 
from  four  to  six  eggs  ;  and  while  the  eggs  of  the  pigeon  are  bright 
and  glossy,  those  of  the  owl  are  a  dull,  chalky  white,  so  rough  in 

2  White's  Sellorne,  letter  liii. 
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texture  that  an  experienced  bird's-nester  can  tell  by  feeling  alone, 
before  he  sees  them,  the  nature  of  the  prize  he  has  reached  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole. 

The  names  of  animals  which  have  a  distinctive  cry  are  almost 
always  onomatopoeic;  that  is  to  say,  they  imitate  more  or  less 
successfully  the  cry.  And  the  cries  of  the  owl  in  its  various 
species  are  so  strange,  and,  heard  as  they  generally  are  at  dead  of 
night,  they  take  such  strong  hold  of  the  imagination,  that  one  might 
be  sure  beforehand  that  they  would  receive  among  various  peoples 
many  apt  or  sonorous  names.  Such  names,  to  take  only  a  few  from 
the  vocabularies  of  widely  scattered  nations,  without  distinguishing 
the  species,  are  the  a/cco-fr,  the  y\av^,  the  vv/criKopag  (night-raven) 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  strix,  the  bubo,  the  ulula  of  the  Romans ;  the 
Ms,  the  kippdz,  the  yamshooph  of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  hibou  of  the 
French ;  the  hornugle  or  storugle  of  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Norwegians ;  the  bufo  or  mofo  of  the  Portuguese  ;  the  allocco  of  the 
Italians ;  and,  best  perhaps  of  all,  the  bu-ru-ru  of  the  Arabs. 

The  white  owl  screeches,  snaps,  snorts,  snores,  squawks,  hisses ; 
but  it  is  now,  I  think,  established  that  he  never  hoots.  He  utters  his 
piercing  shrieks  chiefly  when  he  is  on  the  wing  in  the  gloaming.  The 
other  sounds  proceed  generally,  I  believe,  from  the  young  brood  of 
different  ages  while  they  are  still  in  the  nest  or  perching  on  the 
branches  hard  by,  and  when,  in  the  owl-light,  they  are  about  to  make 
some  of  their  earliest  essays  at  flight.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  country 
folk,  hearing  in  the  dusk  this  uncanny  medley  of  strange  noises  pro- 
ceeding from  an  ivied  tower  or  a  primeval  oak  or  beech,  should  hear 
them  with  something  akin  to  awe,  and  should  regard  the  appearance 
and  the  cry  of  the  bird  from  which  it  comes — as  it  has  more  or 
less  at  all  times  and  places,  and  in  every  species  of  literature,  been 
regarded — as  the  harbinger  of  calamity,  of  disease,  and  of  death. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  actual  habits  of  the  owl  as  we  know 
him  now,  is  not  lessened,  it  is  enhanced,  by  knowing  a  little  of  what  man 
has  thought  about  him  in  former  times  and  how  he  has  treated  him. 

1  Out  on  ye  owls/  says  the  usurping  murderer,  King  Eichard  the 
Third,  to  the  messengers  who,  one  after  another,  like  the  messengers 
to  Job,  bring  him  in  ever  fresh  tidings  of  deserved  danger,  desertion, 

and  disaster — 

Out  on  ye  owls,  nothing  but  songs  of  death. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  pictures  with  patriotic  agony  his  native 
city  Jerusalem,  with  patriotic  pride  her  oppressor  Babylon,  given 
over  to  be  inhabited — as,  indeed,  it  still  is,  and  as  places  like  Jericho, 
Petra,  Baalbek,  Palmyra  are — by  owls  and  by  what  he  regards  as 
their  proper  associates : 

Their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and 
satyrs  shall  dance  there  .  .  .  the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it  ... 
and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls  .  .  .  and  the  satyr 
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shall  cry  to  his  fellow  ;  the  screech  owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a 
place  of  rest.  There  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and 
gather  under  her  shadow :  there  shall  the  vultures  also  be  gathered,  every  one 
with  her  mate.3 

When  Herod  Agrippa  entered  the  Theatre  at  Csesarsea  clad,  as 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  puts  it,  in  a  robe  of  silver  tissue,  on 
which  the  sun  shone  down  with  all  his  radiance,  it  was  an  owl  which 
suddenly  perched  upon  a  rope  above  his  head  and  warned  him  of  his 
coming  end — the  end  which  had  befallen  the  Syrian  conqueror 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Roman  Sulla,  and  his  own  ancestor  Herod 
the  Great — the  most  terrible  of  all  deaths,  that  of  being  devoured 
alive  by  worms,  '  the  tyrant's  death.' 

The  owl  fares  ill,  too,  in  Classical  countries  and  throughout 
Classical  literature.  Athens,  indeed,  was  an  exception,  for  the  '  little 
passerine  owl/  which  is  much  more  lively  and  active  in  his  motions 
than  others  of  his  species,  and  was  so  common  there  that  '  owls  to 
Athens '  became  as  proverbial  an  expression  as  our  '  coals  to  New- 
castle/ was  regarded  as  the  sacred  bird  of  Athena — 
Athena's  solemn  snapping  fowls 

— and  its  figure  was  stamped  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  country,  which 
were  called  for  that  reason  '  owls  of  Laurium.'  More  than  this,  the 
goddess  herself  is  believed  to  have  been  sometimes  represented  with 
an  owl's  head,  the  true  meaning,  it  is  now  surmised,  of  the  famous 
Homeric  epithet  for  her — yXav/ewTris  (glaucopis). 

But  if  Athens  was  an  exception  to  the  general  prejudices  about 
the  owl,  it  was  only  an  exception  which  proved  the  rule.  '  Loath- 
some,' '  moping,'  '  unclean,'  '  ill-omened ' — such  are  the  stock  epithets 
which  are  applied  to  it.  It  was  an  owl,  as  Virgil  sings,  that, 
perching  upon  the  housetop  at  Carthage,  predicted  the  desertion,  the 
desolation,  the  death  of  Dido.  It  was  an  owl  that,  amongst  other 
portents,  predicted  the  death  of  Caesar. 

And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking. 

It  was  into  the  form  of  an  owl,  when  the  day  of  destiny  had  come,  that 
the  Fury  sent  by  Juno  transformed  herself,  and  by  flitting  with 
shrieks  before  the  face,  and  by  flapping  with  her  wings  upon  the 
shield,  of  the  ill-fated  Turnus,  paralysed  him  with  terror,  just  as  he 
ivas  about  to  enter  on  his  final  conflict  with  ^Eneas,  for  the  plighted 
hand  of  Lavinia. 

No  incantation  in  mediaeval  times  was  deemed  likely  to  be 
ouccessful  unless  the  'boding  owl'  shrieked  assent.  The  'owlet's 
wing '  was  as  potent  an  ingredient  as  the  blind  worm's  sting  or  the 
nose  of  Turk  or  Tartar's  lips  in  the  hell-broth  of  the  witches' 

8  Isaiah  xiii.  21  and  xxxiv.  11-15. 
VOL.  LII-No.  309  3  E 
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caldron  on  Forres  Heath.  And  when  the  deed  of  darkness  was  all 
but  perpetrated  in  Macbeth's  castle  upon  the  sleeping  Duncan, 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked ;  a  fatal  bellman 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night. 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  white  owl's  face — heart-shaped 
when  he  is  awake,  elongated  and  thinner  when  he  is  asleep,  and 
only  becoming  round,  like  other  owls,  after  he  is  dead — marked  him 
out  for  special  suspicion  and  dislike.  He  perished  almost  as  much 
for  his  supposed  virtues  as  for  his  supposed  vices.  Different  parts  of 
his  body  were  believed  to  possess  different  magical  powers;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  very  same  organ  was  believed  to  possess 
different  powers  at  different  times.  His  heart  if  carried  into  battle 
acted  as  a  charm,  inspiring  valour  and  averting  danger ;  while  if 
laid  on  the  heart  of  a  sleeping  man,  it  caused  him  to  divulge  his 
secrets.  The  magnificent  snowy  owl,  sometimes  a  visitant  to 
'England,  but  whose  proper  habitat  is  the  eternal  snows  of  the  north, 
was  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  powers  of  prophecy.  In  the  most 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  North  American  Indians  it  is  said  that  the 
priest  or  medicine-man  conceals  his  own  head  and  shoulders  within 
the  head  and  skin  of  the  snowy  owl.4  It  is  perhaps  a  fitting  garb 
for  the  seer  to  whose  prophetic  insight  the  stirring  present  is  not 
more  visible  than  the  remote  past  and  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

In  Morocco  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  hate  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  almost  every  other  respect,  agree  in  their  belief  about  the 
owl.  They  believe  that  the  owl  is  the  bird  of  Satan,  and  that  his 
shriek  causes  the  death  of  infants — a  catastrophe  they  strive  to  avert 
by  reiterated  curses  or  by  copious  libations  of  water  in  the  courts  of 
their  houses.5  And  Ovid,  who  in  his  Fasti  describes  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  owl  in  two  lines  as  well  as  they  ever  have  been 
described — 

Grande  caput ;  stantes  oculi ;  rostra  apta  rapinae  ; 
Canities  pennis,  unguibus  hamus  adest 

— goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  curious  agreement  with  the  superstitions  of 
Morocco,  how,  in  ancient  times  at  Borne,  it  was  believed  that 
witches  were  able  by  their  magic  arts  to  transform  themselves 
into  screech  owls,  or  screech  owls  to  transform  themselves  into 
witches,  and  that,  entering  the  window  of  the  nursery  in  which  young 
infants  were  asleep,  they  sucked  their  life-blood,  as  they  lay  in  their 
cradles.  Little  wonder  that,  with  such  sins  laid  to  its  charge, 
an  unlucky  owl  which  blundered  into  a  Koman  house  was  nailed, 
alive  and  struggling,  to  the  house  door,  to  avert  the  evil  that  it  would 
have  wrought. 

We  may  dismiss  with  a  sigh  or  smile  the  record  of  such,  acts 

4  Stanley's  Familiar  History  of  Birds,  p.  145. 
6  Dresser's  Birds  of  Europe,  vol.  v. 
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of  stupid  cruelty,  hoping,  perhaps,  that,  like  other  things  which  are 
said  to  have  happened  so  long  ago,  they  may  not,  after  all,  be  true. 
But  is  the  conduct  of  a  game-preserver  of  the  present  day  one  whit 
less  stupid  or  less  cruel  when,  in  spite  of  our  better  knowledge,  he 
allows  his  gamekeeper  to  set  a  trap  upon  a  pole  for  anything  and 
everything  that  he  is  pleased  to  call '  winged  vermin/  leaving  often  the 
unfortunate  owl — whose  characteristic  it  is  while  in  pursuit  of  his 
prey  to  perch  upon  any  solitary  post  of  vantage  that  presents  itself 
— to  perish  there  by  inches,  with  head  downwards,  in  unutterable 
agonies,  and  then  pays  him  so  much  per  head  for  the  ghastly 
trophies  of  his  murderous  skill,  nailed,  if  not,  as  the  Eomans  did, 
to  the  door  of  his  house,  at  least  to  an  adjoining  gibbet  ?  The 
curious  use  made,  on  one  occasion,  of  one  of  these  barbarous  trophies 
— but  little  thanks  to  the  murderer  for  it — may  be  mentioned  here. 
A.  swallow  fashioned  her  clay  and  straw-built  nest,  laid  her  eggs,  and 
hatched  her  young,  on  the  skeleton,  and  between  the  wings,  of  a 
luckless  barn  owl,  which  had  been  nailed  to  a  rafter,  as  if  in  cruel 
mockery,  in  its  own  barn. 

Curiously  enough,  the  owl  is  as  unpopular  amongst  birds  as  he 
is  the  victim  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty  amongst 
men.  He  seems  to  be  under  a  ban.  *  There  is  some  sad  secret/ 
well  says  Mr.  Evans  in  his  volume  on  The  Songs  of  Birds,  '  which 
we  do  not  know,  which  no  bird  has  yet  divulged  to  us,  and  which 
seems  to  have  made  him  an  outcast  from  the  society  of  birds  of  the 
day.  He  is  branded  with  perpetual  infamy/ 

Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him, 
All  mock  him  outright  by  day, 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim, 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away.6 

Should  he  be  disturbed  by  any  accident  from  his  resting-place 
by  day,  he  is  straightway  mobbed  by  a  motley  crowd  of  clamorous 
birds — rooks,  starlings,  missel-thrushes,  song-thrushes,  blackbirds. 
He  sits  stock-still  amongst  them;  his  eyes  dazed  by  the  light ;  his 
ears  deafened  by  their  cries ;  his  feelings  outraged,  we  may  well 
believe,  by  their  insults.  '  Hit  him  hard ;  he  has  no  friends/  seems 
to  be  their  maxim.  He  flies  blundering  from  tree  to  tree,  unable  to 
shake  off  his  persecutors,  who  do  not  cease  to  molest  him  till  he  can 
find  a  hollow  tree  to  hide  himself  from  their  view,  or  till  the  shades 
of  evening  make  him  once  more  at  home. 

One  more  proof,  if  such  be  needed,  may  be  given  here  that  the 
barn  owl,  if  other  birds  are  enemies  to  him,  is  no  enemy  to  them. 
What  was  once  thought  to  be  the  most  damning  evidence  against 
him  turns  out,  on  further  investigation,  to  be  the  clearest  testimony 
in  his  behalf.  It  has  long  been  known  that  he  sometimes  selects  for 

6  Quoted  by  H.  G.  Bull  in  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Herefordshire,  p.  110. 
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his  habitation  one  of  those  picturesque  dovecots  which  are  among 
the  chief  charms  of  the  old-world  manor  houses  of  England,  and 
no  meaner  an  observer  than  Gilbert  White  was  inclined  to  put  down 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  young  pigeons  within  it  to  this 
self-invited  guest.  He  occupied,  it  was  thought,  one  niche  in  the 
columbarium  that  he  might  feed  freely  on  the  young  occupants  of 
the  adjoining  niches !  But  another  observer  of  Nature,  Waterton 
(who  will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  lovers  of  birds  for 
the  protection  which,  on  the  principle — the  only  true  principle — of 
'  live  and  let  live,'  and  of  so  preserving  the  balance  of  Nature,  he 
gave  on  his  own  estate  to  those  interesting  and  beautiful  birds  of 
prey,  such  as  hawks  and  magpies,  which  were  persecuted  elsewhere), 
showed  by  careful  observation  of  his  dovecote,  which  a  pair  of  barn 
owls  had  adopted  as  their  own,  that  £  the  saddle  had  been  laid  on 
the  wrong  horse.'  From  the  moment  that  he  was  able  to  exclude 
rats  from  his  dovecote  there  was  no  further  massacre  of  the  innocents  ; 
and,  thenceforward,  both  barn  owls  and  pigeons  lived,  and  laid  their 
eggs,  and  hatched  and  reared  their  young,  as  members  of  one  happy 
family.  Pigeons  do  not  mob  the  barn  owl  who  lives  amongst  them, 
because  they  know  him  well.  Other  birds  do  mob  him,  because, 
being  a  bird  of  night  and  quite  unlike  themselves,  they  hardly  know 
him  at  all.  A  boy  at  school  who  is  quite  unlike  other  boys,  who 
takes  a  line  of  his  own,  and  has  higher  interests  than  those  of 
athletics,  is  too  often  likely  to  be  dubbed  as  '  mad/  and  to  have  a 
bad  time  of  it  among  his  companions ;  and  birds,  in  this  particular, 
are  not  much  ahead  of  boys. 

It  is  a  little  hard  upon  a  bird  so  aloof  and  inoffensive  as  the 
owl,  so  often  molested  by  other  birds,  and  so  seldom  molesting  them 
in  return,  that  it  should  have  been  selected  by  Tennyson  as  a  type 
of  the  critics  whom  he  affected  to  despise,  and  yet  whom  he  too 
often  allowed  to  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him : 

While  I  live,  the  owls ; 
When  I  die,  the  GHOULS. 

From  the  arch  enemy  of  the  rat  I  pass  once  more  to  the  rats 
themselves,  that  I  may  relate  a  curious  experience  of  my  own,  of  a 
few  years  ago,  near  my  present  home.  One  advantage  of  the  cycle 
of  the  day  to  those  who  care  for  Nature  as  well  as  for  the  extent  of 
ground  which  they  can  cover,  is  the  way  in  which  it  enables  its  rider 
to  steal  quietly  on  the  wild  creatures  which  he  loves  to  watch.  He 
may  pass,  noticing  but  quite  unnoticed,  and  pause  as  he  passes, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  or  the  weasel,  of  a  covey 
of  partridges,  of  a  flock  of  wood-pigeons,  of  a  family  of  magpies,  and 
watch  them  at  their  ease  and  his  own.  I  was  tricycling  homeward 
one  evening  from  the  village  of  Puddletown,  near  Dorchester,  when 
I  saw  passing  slowly  across  the  lane  in  front  of  me,  down  one 
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steep  bank  and  up  another,  a  creature  which  at  first  completely 
puzzled  me.  It  had  long,  shaggy,  grizzled  hair,  and  everything  about 
it  betokened  extreme  old  age.  Its  long  hair,  it  may  well  be,  made 
it  appear  at  the  time  bigger  than  it  really  was,  and,  for  the  moment, 
I  thought  it  must  be  a  species  of  pole-cat.  I  now  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  rat,  but  a  Nestor  among  rats — a  Nestor  who  had  lived,  like  its 
prototype,  through  some  three  generations  of  its  kind.  I  stopped 
my  tricycle  short,  wondering  what  this  strange  creature  could  be. 
It  was  closely  followed  by  an  ordinary  rat,  and  then  as  though  it 
were  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  by  another  and  another,  and  yet 
another,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  twos  or  threes.  I  watched 
for  some  time  the  ragged  regiment  till  there  was  a  pause  in  it,  and 
then,  dismounting,  gently  stirred  the  tufts  of  long  grass  or  clumps 
of  nettles  on  the  bank  whence  it  came.  They  concealed,  nearly 
every  one  of  them,  a  rat  or  a  mouse.  The  bank  was  alive  with  them. 
With  a  stick  I  could  have  killed  a  dozen  or  more.  They  were 
evidently  migrating  in  a  body,  as  it  is  known  that  they  sometimes 
do,  and  as  their  congener,  the  lemming,  does,  on  an  enormous  scale 
and  in  the  most  mysterious  circumstances,  in  Norway,  till  they 
plunge  into  the  sea  by  thousands,  and  so,  of  their  own  free  motion, 
redress  the  balance  of  Nature. 

But  what  was  the  explanation  of  their  uncanny  leader  ?  I  will 
hazard  one  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Animals  which  live  in  com- 
munities have  been  observed,  from  Homer  and  the  Cyclops*  cave 
downwards,  to  have  some  sort  of  government  amongst  themselves. 
There  is  generally  a  bull  that  lords  it  over  the  herd,  a  ram  that  leads 
the  flock,  a  stag  that  is  the  monarch  of  the  glen.  Bees  have,  of 
course,  their  queen ;  and  it  is  not  the  lusty  and  the  dashing,  but  the 
ragged- winged  and,  as  Tennyson  describes  it, 

The  many-wintered  crow  which  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Why  should  not  rats  who  take  up  their  abode  in  some  sort  of  com- 
munity in  an  old  country  house,  in  a  barn,  in  a  rickyard,  and  who 
have,  as  Frank  Buckland  has  shown,  very  considerable  intelligence  of 
their  own,  also  *  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts '  ?  Why  should 
they  not  choose  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  their  number  to 
be  their  '  guide,  philosopher  and  friend '  ?  I  looked  over  the  hedge 
into  the  field  from  which  the  procession  had  descended,  and  saw  there 
a  lot  of  cornstacks,  with  a  threshing-engine,  which,  with  all  its  para- 
phernalia, ready  for  use  on  the  next  morning,  had  apparently  just 
arrived.  My  theory  is  that  the  uncanny  creature  was  a  '  kiog  of 
the  rats/  that  the  *  eye  of  old  experience '  had  taught  him  that  the 
appearance  of  a  threshing-engine  was  the  prelude  to  disaster  and 
massacre  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he  gave,  in  right  of  his  office,  the 
signal  to  be  off.  If,  as  is  well  known,  rats  instinctively  quit  in  a 
body  an  unseaworthy  vessel  before  she  puts  out  on  her  last  voyage, 
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if  they  quit  a  crazy  tenement  which  is  about  to  fall  from  lapse  of 
time,  or  which,  like  the  house  of  Eugene  Aram,  is  pre-doomed  by 
the  guilt  long  successfully  buried  within  it,  but  now  on  his  wedding- 
morning  to  be  revealed,7  why  should  they  not  quit  a  rick  under 
the  guidance  of  perhaps  the  one  survivor,  or  of  the  oldest  of  the 
survivors,  of  a  previous  massacre,  and  make  off  for  the  next  group 
of  ricks  ?  I  say  again  I  put  this  forth  only  as  an  hypothesis,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  those  who  read  it,  and  are  interested  in  it,  may 
be  able  from  their  own  experience  to  throw  some  light  upon  it, 
whether  by  way  of  confirmation  or  of  refutation. 

The  other  two  owls  of  which  I  write,  the  long-eared  and  the  brown, 
may  be  dismissed  more  briefly,  for  much  that  I  have  said  of  the  white 
owl  may,  with  some  modifications,  be  said  of  them.  The  long-eared 
or  horned  owl  is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen, 
and  still  more  seldom  to  be  heard,  except  by  those  who  look  or 
listen  carefully  for  it.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
*  woodlander.'  It  inhabits  deep,  dark  fir  woods,  where  the  sound  of 
the  woodman's  axe  is  rarely  heard,  and  where,  if  unmolested,  the 
same  pair,  or  their  descendants,  will  go  on  living  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  within  my  own  knowledge  that  they  have  done  so 
in  one  such  lonely  wood  on  the  edge  of  Knighton  Heath  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  By  day,  the  long-eared  owl  remains  perched  on  a  branch 
close  to  the  bole  of  a  tree,  with  its  body  tucked  up  so  tightly 
against  it  that  it  looks  exactly  like  a  knot  or  excrescence  on  its 
surface.  It  is  rarely  seen  therefore  till  it  is  dislodged  from  its 
favourite  position  by  a  sharp  tap  with  a  stick  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 
But  as  it  seldom  flies,  in  its  tumbling,  sleepy  fashion,  more  than 
some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away,  and  then  pitches  on  the  middle 
of  a  branch,  you  can  often  come  on  it  again,  and  creep  up  so  close  to 
it  that  you  can  make  out  its  distinguishing  marks,  its  beautifully- 
mottled  brown  plumage,  its  ears  or  horns,  which  it  can  raise  or 
depress  at  pleasure,  and  its  eyes,  which  flash  fire  at  you  from  their 
yellow  irides.  These  eyes  he  fixes  steadily  on  you.  Fix  your  eyes 
on  him  in  turn,  and  walk  slowly  round  him,  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left,  in  a  full  half-circle,  and  he  will  follow  you  with  his, 
without  moving  his  body,  throughout.  It  is  this  peculiar  habit 
of  his,  and  of  some  of  his  allies,  that  has  given  birth,  I  fancy,  to  the 
Yankee  or  Indian  legend  that  if  you  go  round  and  round  an  owl 
of  the  country  very  slowly,  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  him,  he  too 
will  go  round  and  round,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  you,  till  his  head — 
which,  in  any  case,  is  rather  loosely  affixed  to  his  shoulders — drops 
off  his  body  ! 

No  owl  has  much  building  talent.  The  horned  owl  lays  her  five 
or  seven  white  eggs,  sometimes  in  an  old  squirrel's  drey  far  out  on  the 
bough,  sometimes  in  an  old  hawk's  or  crow's  or  magpie's  nest,  not 
7  See  Bulwer  Lytton's  Eingene  Aram,  Book  V.  ch.  I. 
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caring  to  do  anything  to  repair  or  make  them  comfortable.  A 
clump  of  high  fir-trees  at  the  edge  of  a  large  expanse  of  down  or 
heath,  like  Mayor  Pond,  or  Yellowhan  Wood  or  Badbury  Kings  in 
Dorset,  is  a  favourite  resort.  Its  single  call-note  of  '  hook,  hook '  is 
seldom  heard  except  in  summer  when  the  evening  is  far  advanced. 
But  I  remember  well  when,  many  years  ago,  I  was  climbing  to  a 
likely-looking  nest  in  a  big  clump  in  the  middle  of  the  open 
Whitechurch  Down,  which  contained  at  that  very  time  (and  oh ! 
what  a  paradise  of  birds  it  was  !)  within  its  limited  compass  the  nests 
of  two  other  birds  of  prey — a  sparrow  hawk  and  a  carrion  crow — the 
weird  and  varied  cries  which  proceeded  from  an  adjoining  tree,  and 
which,  accompanied  by  the  strangest  and  most  distressful  motions 
and  grimaces,  betrayed  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  mother's  heart. 
The  nest  contained  five  young  owlets  covered  with  brown  or  yellow 
down,  with  eyes  which  were  already  at  their  brightest,  and  horns 
which  were  just  beginning  to  appear.  One  of  them  I  managed  to 
rear,  and  a  very  amusing  and  interesting  pet  he  was.  He  would 
remain  perched  with  eyes  closed,  apparently  in  sleep,  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  but  with  a  tiny  slit  left  open,  from  which  he  could  see  as 
much  as  it  behoved  him  to  know ;  and  when  he  opened  them  he  did 
so  with  a  serio-comic  look  of  surprise  and  a  (  Why  do  you  disturb  me  ? ' 
air,  which  remained  upon  them  till  they  closed  in  semi-sleep  again. 

The  sound  made  by  the  horned  owl,  as  by  the  eagle  owl — of 
which  he  is  a  miniature — and  by  which  each  of  them  is  best  known, 
is  not  a  note  at  all.  It  does  not  proceed  from  the  throat,  but  is 
occasioned  by  a  smart  clicking  of  the  bill,  the  movement  of  the 
mandibles  being  so  rapid  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen,  even  when 
one  is  watching  it  narrowly. 

I  have  mentioned  the  eagle  owl ;  and  as  he  is  met  with  as  an 
occasional  straggler  in  this  country,  and  as  I  have  kept  successive 
pairs  of  them  in  an  aviary  at  Harrow  for  many  years,  I  must  add  a 
word  or  two  about  him.  He  is  the  most  magnificent,  I  think,  not 
only  of  the  owls,  but  of  all  birds.  The  female,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  birds  of  prey — notably  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  sparrow 
hawk — is  a  third  larger  than  the  male,  and  far  surpasses  him  in 
every  manly  quality.  She  takes  the  lead  throughout ;  she  is  every- 
where and  everything ;  he  nowhere  and  nothing.  Her  talons  have 
a  terrible  grip  and  strength.  She  has  been  known  to  kill  a  dog  or 
a  sheep,  and  to  carry  off  a  full-grown  hare  without  much  apparent 
trouble.  When  angered  by  the  unceremonious  approach  of  a  visitor 
she  lowers  her  head  almost  to  the  ground,  moves  it  slowly  from  side 
to  side  in  a  long  sweep,  snaps  loudly  with  her  bill,  quivers  from 
head  to  foot  with  half-suppressed  rage,  and  raises  her  wings  in  a 
vast  circle  above  her  body,  each  'particular'  feather  'standing  on 
end/  erect  and  distinct,  her  eyes  flashing  fiercely  the  while,  and 
turning  from  a  yellow  to  a  fiery  red.  But  even  when  thus  excited 
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she  will  allow  you,  if  you  go  cautiously  to  work,  to  get  your  hand 
above  and  behind  her  head,  and,  almost  burying  it  in  the  soft  fluffy 
feathers  of  her  neck,  gently  to  scratch  her  poll.  Considunt  irce. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  splendid  birds  were,  for  many- 
years,  kept  in  a  fit  abode  for  them,  the  ancient  keep  of  Arundel 
Castle,  the  whole  of  which  was  netted  in  for  the  purpose,  and 
allowed  them  to  be  observed  in  almost  a  state  of  nature.  As  you 
entered,  and  saw  one  and  another  of  these  truly  regal  birds  sitting  in 
each  niche  or  window  of  the  keep,  in  stately  repose,  you  felt  some- 
what as  the  rude  Gaul  or  as  the  envoy  of  Pyrrhus  felt  when  he 
entered  the  Roman  Senate,  that  it  was  an  assemblage,  if  not  of  gods, 
at  least  of  kings.  A  clump  of  trees  and  of  thick  bushes  in  the 
centre  of  the  keep  gave  them  such  shade  as  they  required — 
the  eagle  owl  is  not  so  exclusively  nocturnal  in  its  habits  as  the 
other  owls,  and  will  often  take  his  prey  by  day — and  the  open 
space  between  it  and  the  wall  gave  you  ample  room  to  observe 
the  wide  spread  of  their  wings  as  they  swept  in  their  eerie  flight 
noiselessly  round  and  round.  The  finest  of  the  whole  assemblage 
was  known  by  the  strange  name  of  'Lord  Eldon.'  One  of  the 
daughters  of  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  entering  one  day  the  keep 
in  ignorance  of  what  was  there,  and  catching  sight  of  the  venerable 
bird  sitting  in  its  post  of  state  and  blinking  its  eyes  with  all  the 
sleepy  majesty  of  the  law,  had  exclaimed,  'Dear  me,  how  like  papa !  * 
The  name  thenceforward  stuck  to  it ;  and,  years  afterwards,  the 
butler  whose  business  it  was  to  see  after  the  eagle  owls,  and  who- 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  charge,  rushed  up,  in  a  state  of  pleased 
excitement  and  of  domestic  importance,  into  the  Duke  of  Norfolk'^ 
study.  'What  is  the  matter?*  said  the  Duke.  *  Please,  your 
Grace/  was  the  significant  reply,  *  Lord  Eldon  has  laid  an  egg.' 

The  brown  or  tawny  owl  is  as  widely  dispersed  over  England  as? 
the  white,  but  being  somewhat  more  of  a  woodlander,  and  its 
plumage  being  more  sombre  and  inconspicuous,  is  less  seen  than  her 
congener — less  seen,  but  much  more  heard  ;  for  while  the  white  owl's- 
shriek  is  pretty  well  confined  to  the  early  hours  after  dusk,  the  '  most 
musical,  most  melancholy '  '  tu-who-o-o '  of  the  brown  owl  is  to- 
be  heard,  when  he  is  properly  protected,  throughout  the  live-long 
night.  His  eyes  are  dark,  round,  and  expressive;  his  feathers- 
finely  barred  and  extraordinarily  soft  and  fluffy ;  yet  they  stand  out 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  his  body,  and  so  make  it  appear  not  merely 
larger,  but  much  larger — perhaps  twice  as  large  as  it  really  is.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Keats's  famous  line 

The  owl  for  all  his  feathers  was  a'  cold 

can  ever  have  been  true  of  him.  In  his  soft,  silky,  noiseless  flight 
he  stretches  out  his  legs  behind  him,  to  serve,  as  Gilbert  White- 
remarked,  as  a  balance  to  his  heavy  head.  The  female  lays  her  five,. 
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almost  perfectly  round,  eggs  early  in  March  in  the  deep  hollow  of  a 
tree  to  which  she  sticks  year  after  year.  Her  young  are  the  queerest 
little  balls  of  grey  woolly  down,  and  have  been  well  compared  to 
a  '  pair  of  Shetland  worsted  stockings  rolled  up/  such  as  might 
have  belonged  to  Tarn  O'Shanter.8  They  remain  long  in  the  nest 
or  perched  just  outside  it,  and  when  at  last  they  have  found  their 
wings,  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree,  constantly  uttering  their  baby  cry 
1  tu-wheet,  tu-wheet/  while  their  ever  anxious  mother,  by  way  of 
keeping  them  together  and  assuring  them,  if  they  do  not  know  it 
already,  that  she  is  always  there,  utters  ever  and  anon  her  loud 
refrain  '  tu-who-o-o.' 

I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew ; 
But  I  cannot  mimick  it ; 

Not  a  whit  of  thy  tu-whoo, 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tu-whit, 

Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tu-whit, 
With  a  lengthen'd,  loud  halloo, 
Tu-whoo,  tu-whit,  tu-whit,  tu-whoo-o-o. 

When  the  brown  owl  hoots,  her  neck  swells  out,  as  old  Gilbert 
White  remarked,  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that,  while  most  of  the  poets  and  almost  all  ordinary  listeners  regard 
her  hoot  as  melancholy,  and  nothing  but  melancholy — -just  as  the 
ancients  regarded  the  song  of  the  nightingale  which,  to  our  ears,  is 
generally  exuberant  and  ravishing  in  its  joy — yet  there  is  a  minority 
among  the  poets  which,  on  occasion,  takes  the  other  view  ;  and  it  is 
a  minority  which  deserves  to  be  heard ;  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  T.  Nash  among  the  number.  What  says  Shakespeare  ? — 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  the  Shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo  !  a  merry  note  ! 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot ! 

What  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?— 

Of  all  the  birds  in  bush  or  tree 

Commend  me  to  the  owl ; 

For  he  may  best  ensample  be 

To  those,  the  cup  that  troul. 

For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west 

He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best 

And  he  whoops  out  his  song,  and  he  laughs  out  his  jest. 

Then,  though  hours  be  late  and  weather  foul, 

We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny  owl. 

8  Meyer's  coloured  illustrations  of  British  Birds,  vol.  i. 
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Once  more,  in  his  delightful  poem  on  Spring,  a  poem  which  happens 
to  have  secured  the  first  place  in  that  best  of  all  anthologies,  the 
Golden  Treasury,  Nash  couples  the  hoot  of  the  owl  with  two  at 
least  of  the  most  joyous  sounds  in  nature,  the  '  jug-jug-jug  of  the 
nightingale/  and  that  of  the  wanderer  '  who  tells  his  name  to  all  the 
hills/  the  cuckoo — 

Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  King : 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring, 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing, 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pee- wee,  to-witta-woo  ! 
The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  feet. 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a-sunning  sit, 
In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet 

Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pee-wee,  to-witta-woo  ! 
Spring ;  the  sweet  spring ! 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what  bird  is  indicated  by  the  mysterious 
sound  pee-wee.  Can  it  be  the  peewit  ?  which  is  most  vocal  in 
spring-time ;  for,  as  Tennyson  tells  us — 

In  the  Spring,  the  wanton  lapwing  takes  itself  another  crest. 

Or  can  it  be  the  baby  owl  ?  whose  unformed  plaint  it  resembles 
more  closely.  In  this  latter  case,  the  owl  will  take  not  first  class, 
but  Double  First  class  honours  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet  as  the  author 
of  two  of  the  most  inspiriting  and  bewitching  of  sounds. 

In  any  case,  the  brown  owl  makes  one  of  the  tamest,  the  most 
companionable,  and  the  most  solemnly  amusing  of  pets.  He  has 
little  of  the  inborn  fierceness  and  suspicion  of  the  other  owls,  and 
will  very  soon  learn  to  perch  quietly  on  your  hand,  or  will  even 
follow  you  about  over  a  lawn  or  through  a  shrubbery.  One  young 
brown  owl,  which  I  brought  up  from  the  nest,  and  which  belonged, 
I  believe,  to  the  same  storied  pair  of  parent  owls,  of  whom  I  will  speak 
presently,  was  very  partial  to  music,  would  make  its  way,  through  an 
open  window  on  the  ground  floor,  into  the  room  in  which  a  piano  was 
being  played,  and  would  press  closely  against  the  instrument  itself. 

While  the  female  brown  owl  is  sitting,  the  male  bird  usually  keeps 
watch  and  ward  on  an  adjoining  tree,  ready  to  do  battle,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  show,  for  her  and  hers  against  all  comers. 
Many  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Stafford,  I  was  swarming  up  an 
elm-tree  towards  a  large  hole  half-way  up  which  seemed  likely  to 
contain  some  treasure-trove.  When  I  was  a  few  feet  up,  I  felt  a  heavy 
blow  in  the  middle  of  my  back,  as  though  my  companion  had  thrown 
a  clod  of  hard  earth  at  me.  Turning  round,  I  saw  a  brown  owl  fly 
back  to  his  post  in  an  adjoining  tree  from  whence  he  had  made  his 
descent  upon  me.  I  continued  my  climb,  and  the  same  attack  was 
delivered  with  even  greater  forcej  a  second  and  a  third  time.  In  the 
hollow,  which  at  last  I  reached,  I  found  the  wife  sitting  in  as  un- 
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disturbed  repose  above  her  young  as  the  pigeon  which  preserved 
Mohammed  in  the  cave  of  Mount  Hira  from  his  pursuers,  and  so 
made  the  Hegira  or  '  Flight '  to  be,  for  all  time,  the  era  of  chronology 
in  the  vast  Mohammedan  world ;  and  the  husband,  having,  I  suppose, 
sufficiently  delivered  his  soul  by  his  three  charges,  and  thinking  that 
there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done,  and  that  no  harm  was  meant, 
now  looked  on  as  calmly  as  his  wife. 

Owls,  I  believe,  always  pair  for  life,  and  their  affection  for  one 
another  is  at  least  as  marked  as  that  for  their  young,  as  another  touch- 
ing anecdote — connected,  I  believe,  with  this  very  same  pair  of  birds — 
will  prove.  Some  years  later,  I  was  tapping  with  my  climbing-stick 
another  elm-tree  in  this  same  field  three  hundred  yards  away, 
expecting  to  see  a  jackdaw  hastily  scuttle  out  of  his  hiding-place. 
Instead  of  that,  a  brown  owl  slowly  poked  its  solemn-looking  head 
out  of  the  hole,  and  remained  there  looking  down  upon  me  with  its 
big,  mournful,  dreamy  eyes.  I  climbed  the  tree  ;  it  did  not  stir  an 
inch.  I  lifted  it  gently  out.  Owls,  as  I  have  said,  are  always  thin, 
not  much  else  than  feathers ;  but  this  one,  from  its  weight,  seemed 
to  be  feathers  and  nothing  else  at  all.  Its  eyes  slowly  glazed ;  it 
turned  over  on  its  side,  and  died  in  my  hand.  I  blew  its  fluffy 
feathers  apart  to  see  if  I  could  unravel  the  mystery  of  its  death. 
There  was  one  tiny  shot-hole  in  its  skull,  and  on  inquiry  I  found 
that  some  few  weeks  before,  when  an  adjoining  withy  bed  was  being 
beaten  for  game,  a  boy,  anxious,  like  others  of  his  kind,  to  'kill 
something/  had  fired  at  a  big  brown  owl  which  had  come  lumbering 
out  of  an  ivy-tree,  its  winter  resting-place.  The  bird  had  quivered  as 
he  struck  it,  but  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground,  and,  escaping  for  the 
time,  had  evidently  been  dying  by  inches  ever  since  in  the  hollow  in 
which  I  had  found  it ;  while  her  mate,  faithful  unto  death,  had  kept 
her  supplied  with  mice  and  rats,  several  of  which,  quite  recently  killed, 
I  found  therein  and  also  stored  in  the  hedge  below. 

There  is  no  rule  about  nidification  without  an  exception,  and 
I  have  found  a  brown  owl's  eggs  in  two  places  so  unusual  as  to  be 
worth  mentioning — one  in  the  fork  of  a  Scotch  fir  in  Sayer's  Wood, 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  with  hardly  flat  space  enough  to  hold  the 
round  eggs  themselves  ;  the  other  in  a  rabbit-hole  in  Knighton  Wood, 
a  few  miles  away.  The  food  of  the  brown  owl  consists,  in  the  main, 
of  rats  and  mice  and  the  larger  insects  ;  but  gamekeepers  wage  an 
unrelenting  war  upon  him,  because,  as  they  assert,  he,  once  in  a  way, 
takes  a  rabbit,  a  leveret,  or  a  young  pheasant.  It  is  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  bird  which  captures  its 
prey  by  night ;  but  young  pheasants,  till  they  can  perch  and  take  fair 
care  of  themselves,  are  safe  beneath  their  mothers'  or  their  foster- 
mothers'  wings,  and  the  evidence  of  the  pellets  is  quite  the  other 
way.  In  any  case,  the  amount  of  good  he  does,  even  from  a  game- 
keeper's narrow  field  of  vision,  immensely  outweighs  the  harm.  He 
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falls  only  too  easy  a  prey.  His  loud  hoot  constantly  proclaims  hi& 
presence,  and  a  good  imitation  of  it  by  the  keeper's  practised  lips 
will  bring  a  brown  owl  from  a  remote  part  of  the  wood  to  a  tree  close 
at  hand,  where  he  can  be  picked  off  in  the  moonlight ;  and  if  that 
fails,  there  is  still  the  fatal  pole-trap  always  ready. 

Cruelty  is  often  ingenious.  Dignity  is  the  natural  butt  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  solemn  appearance  of  the  brown  owl — *  most  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seigneur  '  that  he  is — combined  with  his  queer 
habits  and  the  beliefs  which  have  been  held  about  him,  has,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  given  him  many  strange  experiences  and 
brought  him  into  many  awkward  situations.  There  was  a  time  when 
kites  were  common  in  England,  and  performed,  when  there  were  no 
drains,  the  useful  office  of  scavengers  in  our  great  cities.  The 
romantic  sport  of  falconry  was  then  at  its  best ;  and  when  it  was 
desired  to  bring  the  lumbering  kite,  the  quarry  of  the  falcon, 
within  his  view,  it  was  the  unlucky  brown  owl  which  was  made  to 
act  as  the  lure.  A  fox's  brush  was  tied  to  his  legs ;  he  was  made  to 
fly  as  best  he  could,  and  his  uncouth  appearance,  acting  on  the 
curiosity  of  the  kite — a  very  inquisitive  bird — soon  brought  him 
within  measurable  distance  of  his  nobler  foe.9  Italian  bird-catchers, 
it  is  said,  tether  a  brown  owl  to  the  ground  in  an  open  space 
surrounded  by  bushes,  and  the  small  birds  that  troop  to  mob  him 
find  themselves  caught  by  the  bird-lime  with  which  the  bushes  have 
been  plentifully  smeared. 

But  a  worse  and  still  more  unworthy  fate  even  than  this  used  to 
befall  the  brown  owl  among  our  own  forefathers.  The  belief,  still 
prevalent  in  country  districts,  that  an  owl  perching  on  the  windows 
of  a  house  or  hooting  near  it,  presages  the  death  of  an  inmate,  marked 
him  out  for  special  persecution  at  the  time  ol  family  gatherings, 
and  the  so-called  '  duck  hunt '  was  a  common  accompaniment  of 
Christmastide.  It  was  on  this  wise.  An  owl  was  lashed  to  the  back 
of  a  duck,  and  duck  and  rider  were  launched  upon  a  pond.  The 
brown  owl  is  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  water,  for,  unlikely  as  it 
seems,  he  has  been  frequently  seen,  as  the  Java  fishing  owl  habitually 
does,  to  pounce  upon  a  fish  and  carry  it  to  his  young.  But  he  is 
well  frightened  now.  He  digs  his  talons  deep  into  the  duck,  as  Europa 
clung  the  faster  to  the  neck  of  the  bull  which  carried  her  over  the  sea 
when  he  plunged  on  purpose  more  deeply  into  it,  to  strengthen  his  hold. 
The  terrified  duck  dives.  The  more  she  dives,  the  more  he  grips  ; 
the  more  he  grips,  the  more  she  dives.  A  tame  owl  which  has  dipped 
itself  in  water,  as  he  loves  to  do,  is  a  lamentable  sight  enough. 
His  fluffy  feathers  have  lost  all  their  fluffiness,  and  are  glued  to  his 
side.  His  body,  to  all  appearance,  has  shrunk  to  half  its  usual  size. 
The  water  drips  from  his  venerable  countenance,  his  eyes  stand  out 
doubly,  and  his  whole  head  seems  little  else  but  a  pair  of  eyes  and 
9  My  Feathered  Friends,  J.  G.  Wood,  pp.  144,  145. 
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beak.  He  shivers  from  head  to  foot.  But  a  voluntary  ducking  in  a 
basin  is  one  thing,  an  involuntary  and  reiterated  ducking  in  a  duck 
pond  by  a  duck  which  is  tied  fast  to  him  is  quite  another.  Each 
time  the  duck  rises  to  the  surface,  the  owl  looks  more  pitiable,  and 
is  welcomed  only  by  the  pitiless  laughter  of  the  onlookers,  till  death 
bv  drowning  puts  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

A  story  related  by  H.  L.  Meyer,  the  well-known  ornithologist, 
blends  so  closely  the  comic  and  the  tragic  elements,  which  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  so  intermixed  in  the  history  of  the  owl,  that  I  cannot  help  giving 
the  drift  of  it  here.   The  wife  of  his  father's  gardener  had  been  for  some 
time  ill ;  and  his  father,  one  Sunday  morning,  passing  by  the  cottage, 
noticed  that  the  gardener  and  his  two  sons  were  dressed  in  black 
and  to  all  appearance  plunged  in  the  deepest  melancholy.     He  offered 
his  condolences,  but  the  husband  hastened  to  explain  that  it  was  not 
the  death  of  his  wife ;  it  was  only  the  announcement  of  it,  that  he 
was  deploring.     A  brown  owl  had  flown,  some  nights  before,  over 
his   cottage,  and  had  hooted   repeatedly  in  the  back-yard.      The 
garments  of  the  family  had  long  been  shabby,  and  now  that  the 
death   of  the   wife  was   imminent,  he  had  thought  that  suits  of 
mourning,  if  made  at  once,  would  serve  for  the  next  Sunday  services, 
as  well  as  for  the  more  sombre  service  that  was  so  soon  to  follow. 
Die  the  mother  did  very  soon  afterwards,  and   what  between   the 
'  boding  owl J  and  the  mourning  garments  which  were  already  worn 
for  her,  she  must  have  died,  one  would  think,  many  times  before  her 
death.     Meyer  does  not  say  so,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
gardener  must  have  been  a  Scotchman.     The  dour,  the  grim  humour 
of  the  scene,  the   making   the  best  of  both  worlds,   the  delicious 
economy,  domestic  and  religious — above  all,  the  'Sabbath  blacks' 
— all  mark  the  story  as  coming  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed.     Is 
it    not   something   of    a    piece  with  the   Scotchman    who,   when 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death  on  the  clearest  evidence  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  and  who  when  his  Counsel,  liking  his  looks, 
•came  to  visit  him  in  his  condemned  cell,  and  telling  him  that  there 
was   no  hope   of    a  reprieve,   nor  did  he   deserve  it,   asked  him 
whether  he  could  do  anything  further  for  him,  replied :  *  Could  you 
get  me  my  Sabbath  blacks  to  wear  on  the  occasion  ? '     '  Yes/  replied 
the  Counsel ;  *  but  why  on  earth  do  you  want  them  ? '     '  It's  just ' 
— such  was  the  rejoinder — '  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  departed.' 

Let  me,  before  I  conclude,  lodge  one  more  protest  and  make 
one  more  appeal  against  the  pole-trap,  which,  though  less  common 
than  it  was,  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  hideous  appendage,  in  too  many 
green  rides  in  the  game  preserve  and  on  too  many  picturesque  knolls 
amidst  the  heather.  Anyone  who  has  seen,  as  I  have  done,  a  bird 
which  is  so  interesting  from  every  point  of  view,  which  lends  such 
a  charm  by  its  flight  and  note  to  the  evening  hours,  which  is  so 
charged  with  natural  affection  for  its  young  and  its  belongings, 
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hanging  from  a  pole-trap  with,  pleading,  reproachful  eyes,  and 
perishing  in  prolonged  agony  when,  as  so  often  happens,  the  keeper 
has  not  cared  to  go  his  rounds,  must  feel  his  indignation  and  his 
compassion  deeply  stirred  within  him.  If  he  does  not  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  in  obedience  to  a  higher  law — as,  I  confess, 
I  have  often  done — and,  wilfully  guilty  of  a  petty  larceny,  fling  the 
instrument  of  torture  into  a  place  where  it  will  not  be  found  again, 
he  will  at  least  feel  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  branch  of  the 
*  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society,'  and  be  anxious  to  join 
an  ' Anti-Pole-trap  League* — a  league  against  a  practice  which 
involves  the  horrors  of  the  operating-room  of  the  vivisectionist 
without  any  of  the  vivisectionist's  excuse. 

But,  appeals  to  humanity  apart,  let  me  also  once  more  point  out 
to  all  connected  with  the  land  that  self-interest,  if  no  higher  motive, 
demands  the  instant  abolition  of  the  pole-trap.  Large  portions  of 
England,  my  own  neighbourhood  amongst  them,  are  at  this 
moment  being  devastated  by  rats.  No  grain,  no  fruit  is  safe  from 
them.  The  owl  is  their  natural  enemy,  the  check  kindly  placed  by 
Nature — may  we  not  say  by  Grod  ? — on  their  ravages.  No  owl  can 
harbour  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  pole-trap  and  live.  Let  it  be 
anathema.  The  number  of  owls  in  the  country  has  been  terribly 
diminished.  Let  them  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  every  way 
possible.  Let  the  gamekeeper  be  rewarded  as  I  have  rewarded  him 
myself,  with  some  success,  not  for  the  owls  that  he  destroys,  but  for 
the  owls  that  he  preserves.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  their 
number  can  never  be  very  large.  Let  the  owl  be  regarded  and 
protected  in  England  as  the  stork  is  regarded  and  protected  in 
Holland  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent.  All  parishes  have 
once  had — many  parishes  have  still,  and  all  may  have  again,  if 
people  will  only  be  wise  in  time — one  or  more  '  owl  trees,'  or  owl 
barns,  or  owl  belfries,  which  should  be  regarded,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  as  '  owl  sanctuaries,'  where  these  fascinating  and  vener- 
able benefactors  of  humanity  may  live  inviolate  from  generation  to 
generation. 

K.  BOSWORTH  SMITH. 
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VERY  few  Englishmen  have  come  away  from  St.  Petersburg  of  late 
without  having  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  the  Narodni  Dvorets,  or 
People's  Palace  of  Nicholas  the  Second,  which  was  opened  two  years  ago 
for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  working  classes  of  the  city. 
The  building  itself,  with  its  great  theatre,  lecture  halls,  and  dining- 
rooms,  with  its  accommodation  for  6,000  persons,  is  imposing 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  passer-by  ;  and  its  apparently 
anomalous  position  in  the  capital  of  an  autocratic  country,  where,  as 
the  legend  goes,  the  people  exist  only  to  pay  taxes  and  carry  rifles, 
strikes  the  majority  of  visitors  as  something  absurd.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  pride  that  London  so  early  had  its  People's 
Palace,  and  in  Berlin  the  Schiller  People's  Theatre  is  hailed  as  a 
triumph  of  social  enterprise.  That  a  backward  capital  like  St. 
Petersburg  should  have  an  institution  of  the  same  kind,  differing 
only  in  that  it  is,  if  anything,  more  successful  than  either,  seems 
anomalous.  But  it  would  seem  stranger  still  if  it  were  generally 
known  that  this  theatre,  so  far  from  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Russia,  is  itself  only  the  outcome  of  a  very  remarkable  movement  which 
has  been  going  on  in  Kussia  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  which  indeed 
has  its  roots  in  a  much  greater  antiquity.  This  movement,  which 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  its  object  is  to  provide  rational 
amusement  for  the  working  classes,  has,  of  course,  a  parallel  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  a  shorter  time 
and  working  upon  much  less  fertile  ground,  the  movement  has 
developed  in  Russia  to  a  measure  of  success  quite  unparalleled 
anywhere  else.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  200  People's 
Theatres,  great  and  small,  in  Kussia,  and  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  fifty  or  sixty  others  are  on  foot.  Accomplishment* 
and  projects  alike  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Odessa  and  from  Warsaw  to  Vladivostock ;  and 
even  the  uncompleted  town  of  Dalny,  which  has  as  yet  no  population, 
is  building  a  theatre  for  the  workmen  with  whom  its  unpeopled 
streets  are  soon  to  be  thronged. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  see  a  social  movement  springing  up 
apparently  from  a  common  impulse  among  a  people  reputedly  so 
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apathetic  as  the  Eussians  to  all  but  material  betterment,  and  not 
very  enthusiastic  even  about  that.  The  Eussians  themselves  never 
cease  lamenting  the  lack  among  their  own  influential  classes  of  the 
civic  spirit  which  finds  in  service  of  the  locality  the  best  of  all 
services  to  the  State.  They  point  with  despair  to  the  popular 
universities,  the  workmen's  clubs,  the  free  libraries  and  free  lectures 
of  the  West.  Casual  visitors  bring  away  from  the  country  the  idea 
of  an  inert  mass  of  latent  energy  twitched  into  occasional  spasmodic 
activity  by  the  central  government ;  the  mass  itself,  they  find,  has 
neither  volition  nor  operative  energy.  The  popular  Eussian  nove- 
lists confirm  this  impression,  and  sum  up  the  inhabitants  of  the 
government  and  district  town — the  doctors,  lawyers,  schoolmasters, 
and  that  considerable  class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  which  has 
sprung  up  of  late  in  the  mechanism  of  an  artificially  stimulated 
industrial  activity — as  a  sodden,  undistinguished  mass  of  inert  ignor- 
ance, enamoured  of  vodka  and  vint,  made  humorous  only  by  a  pathetic 
stupidity — a  people  among  whom  no  lamp  of  civic  patriotism  or  en- 
lightening zeal  has  ever  burned.  The  mob  is  bestial  and  incorrigible ; 
the  local  intelligence  narrow  and  vulgar ;  and  officialdom  so  stupid 
as  to  be  capable — as  in  one  of  TchekhofFs  masterpieces — of  trick- 
ing into  the  Zemstvo  lunatic  asylum  a  stray  enthusiast  of  humanity 
whose  civic  zeal  was  limited  to  purging  the  district  hospital  of  bribery 
and  bugs.  The  grey  shade  of  venality  hangs  all  over  the  town ;  with 
the  floods  of  spring,  children  are  drowned  in  the  abysses  of  unpaven 
streets ;  the  postman  opens  letters  for  the  amusement  of  his  mistress  ; 
sordid  love,  aimless  secretiveness,  and  barbarous  insensibility  make 
up  the  only  tragedies,  and  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  local  magnates 
the  only  comedies  of  provincial  life.  In  the  capitals,  a  little  in- 
effective, ill-cultivated  intelligence  struggles  in  a  larger  sea  of  similar 
squalor.  But  nowhere  does  the  jealous,  critical  citizen  exist  as  he 
exists  in  Western  Europe.  The  irresponsible  humanitarianism  of 
Virgin  Soil  is  dead,  and  it  has  left  nothing  behind.  Such  is  urban 
Eussia,  as  portrayed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  it  best ;  and  the 
grey  picture  is  acclaimed  as  a  masterpiece  in  all  quarters  of  the 
empire. 

How  far  the  artist's  license  is  responsible  for  the  colouring,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  objective  evidence,  not  coloured 
by  sentiment,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  relatively  to  wealth 
and  culture,  there  is  as  great  a  manifestation  of  civic  vigour  in  Eussia 
as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  For  instance,  we  find l  that  two 
years  ago  there  were  some  15,000  private  societies  in  the  country 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  educational,  social,  and  charitable  work,  and 
covering  everything,  from  the  relief  of  famine  to  the  sending  of  tired 
school  children  to  seaside  camps.  This  represents  a  very  high  level 
of  social  activity  for  a  poor  and  unorganised  country  like  Eussia, 

1  Institutions  de  bienfaisance  de  VH/mpire  de  Russie.    St.-P6tersbourg,  1900. 
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especially  if  it  be  noted  that  many  undertakings  which  are  here 
regarded  as  work  for  private  organisations  are  there  maintained  out 
of  public  funds.  In  Kussia,  hospitals,  asylums,  creches,  and  Sunday 
schools  (for  secular  education)  are  kept  up  by  local  authorities. 
The  Zemstvos  insure  village  buildings,  publish  cheap  literature, 
•carry  on  courses  of  free  lectures,  and  provide  medical  aid.  The 
peasant  communes  provide  for  their  own  aged  and  infirm.  Most  of 
these  works  have  been  carried  on  energetically  ever  since  the  Eman- 
cipation, so  that  it  was  not  altogether  in  a  milieu  of  social  stagnation 
that  the  movement  for  providing  recreation  for  working  people 
originated  and  developed  to  its  present  remarkable  stage  of  success. 

The  first  People's  Theatres  in  Kussia  sprang  up  in  the  larger 
cities ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  they  have 
spread  to  the  provincial  and  district  capitals,  and  still  more  recently 
to  the  villages.  Up  till  a  recent  time  the  urban  proletariat  in  Eussia 
was  very  small.  The  vast  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  capitals 
and  manufacturing  towns  were  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  villager, 
to  which  they  remained  bound  by  bonds  which  could  be  broken  only 
by  taking  certain* formal  legal  steps.  These  people  worked  all  day, 
seldom  for  less  than  twelve  hours,  slept  in  the  factory  barracks,  and 
only  on  Sundays  and  holidays  returned  to  their  families  in  the 
villages.  The  few  thousands  who  came  from  distant  localities,  or 
who  had  been  released  from  the  communal  bond,  remained  in  town, 
drank  and  fought,  and  generally  ended  their  holiday,  according  to 
Gogol's  prescription,  by  going  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  fact  that  these  men  earned  but  a  fourth  of  the  wages  of  Western 
workmen,  while  living  in  towns  where  the  cost  of  all  the  amenities 
of  life  is,  if  anything,  higher  than  in  the  West,  shut  in  their  faces 
the  doors  of  even  the  cheapest  places  of  public  amusement.  A 
shilling  was  a  hopeless  charge  to  a  man  who  earns  on  an  average 
rather  less  than  that  sum  in  twelve  uninterrupted  hours  of  heavy 
toil.  Drink,  tossing  for  kopecks,  fighting,  and  an  occasional  orgy 
on  some  local  Hampstead  Heath,  followed  by  the  untroubled  sleep  of 
the  habitually  drunk,  were  the  only  holiday  joys  of  the  transplanted 
peasants  in  the  Russian  cities.  In  the  country  things  were  better, 
for  the  week's  healthy  labour  in  the  field  was  followed  by  village 
sports,  and  gatherings  for  the  singing  of  those  miraculous  choruses 
which  turn  rural  Russia  on  holidays  into  a  nest  of  song-birds.  But 
this  was  only  in  the  summer.  In  winter  neither  work  nor  play  came 
to  vary  the  ice-bound  monotony  which  binds  all  the  Russias  in  a 
common  bond  of  stagnation  throughout  half  the  year.  Mechanical 
competition  has  killed  nearly  all  village  industries,  and  the  simpler 
forms  of  open-air  sport  are  impossible  in  winter.  In  default  of  work, 
no  country  ever  wanted  to  be  amused  so  badly.  To  this  consciousness 
a  great  number  of  social  reformers  simultaneously  and  all  over  the 
country  awoke,  and  among  societies,  individuals,  and  municipalities, 
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a  movement,  soon  afterwards  attaining  almost  to  a  mania,  for  building 
theatres  for  the  people  began.  This  movement  proved  a  complete 
success,  not  only  financially,  but  in  its  educational  and  moral  fruits ; 
and  it  has  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  to  social  reformers  who 
have  to  grapple  with  the  dulness  of  city  life  among  the  very  poor, 
and  the  depopulation  of  the  villages  by  the  mentally  active,  a  model 
well  worthy  of  study. 

It  is  probably  the  first  time  on  record  that  Kussia  could  boast  of 
teaching  the  world  anything  in  social  reform  ;  and  it  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  '  when  Kussia  ceases  to  be  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  times  she  will  be  a  hundred  years  in  advance/ 
Indeed,  a  People's  Theatre  of  a  sort  actually  existed  in  Kussia  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  anything  of  the  kind  was  thought  of  in 
Western  Europe.  As  long  ago  as  1750  (a  few  years  before  the 
National  Theatre  proper  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
Petrovna)  a  Yaroslavl  manufacturer  named  Volkhoff  established  a 
theatre  in  his  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  employes.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  Kussian  *  factory  theatres/  many  of  which  exist  in 
Kussia  to-day,  their  difference  from  the  ordinary  People's  Theatres 
being  that  while  the  factory  theatres  are  intended  for  the  use  only 
of  the  employes  at  the  works  to  which  they  are  attached,  the 
People's  Theatres  are  open  to  all  working  men.  In  this  first  factory 
theatre  audience  and  actors  alike  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
workmen.  The  idea  of  training  serfs  to  provide  their  own  amuse- 
ment seems  strange  to-day.  But  before  the  Emancipation,  many  of 
the  great  Kussian  nobles  had  private  theatres  at  their  country  houses, 
and  maintained  vast  numbers  of  servile  actors,  mimics,  buffoons, 
dancers,  and  even  opera  singers.  It  is  even  related  of  a  certain 
Count  Kamensky,  that  he  used  to  interrupt  the  performances,  and 
publicly  flog  his  opera  artistes  when  they,  failed  to  sing  in  tune. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  found  a 
theatre  for  working  people  at  Odessa,  and  two  years  later  Moscow 
opened  its  '  Everybody's  (Obstchedostupni)  Theatre.'  This  latter 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  working  man's  theatre,  being  open  to  all 
classes,  and  distinguished  from  other  theatres  merely  by  its  low 
charges  for  admission.  It  was  left  for  the  remote  city  of  Tomsk  in 
Siberia  to  make  the  first  successful  experiment  in  founding  a  genuine 
and  successful  workmen's  theatre.  This  theatre,  like  nearly  all 
similar  institutions  in  Kussia,  had  a  directly  educational  origin, 
being  founded  by  the  local  society  of  *  Friends  of  Education.'  For 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  this  society  had  contented  itself  with 
helping  poor  students,  organising  lectures,  and  holding  evening 
classes  for  workmen.  But  in  1884,  owing  to  the  beneficence  of  a  local 
resident,  M.  Valgunoff — one  of  that  remarkable  class  of  merchants, 
not  found  outside  Kussia,  who  are  able  to  draw  cheques  for  millions 
of  roubles  to  which  they  can  hardly  sign  their  names — the  Friends 
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of  Education  founded  an  institute,  to  which  was  attached  a  small 
theatre  for  working  men.  The  experiment  proved  so  successful  that 
the  revenue  of  the  society  was  trebled,  the  theatre  doubled  in  size, 
und  a  museum  and  a  number  of  class-rooms  added  to  the  institute. 
While  this  experiment  was  in.  progress,  a  similar  movement  was  being 
organised  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Neva  Society  for  Promoting 
Cheap  Recreation  was  formed  with  the  object  of  organising 
holiday  fetes  for  the  working  classes.  These  fetes  were  at  first  held 
in  the  suburbs,  the  chief  attraction  being  an  open-air  stage,  with 
clowns,  story-tellers,  and  singers.  Ten  kopecks  (2|cL)  was  the 
admission  charge.  The  entertainments  paid  their  expenses,  some 
07,000  persons,  all  belonging  to  the  working  class,  being  present  at 
the  first  season's  fetes.  After  a  year's  trial  the  society  had  got  so- 
far  as  to  be  able  to  play  Ostrovsky's  comedies  by  professional  actors. 
So  far  these  entertainments  had  been  held  only  in  summer-time; 
but  after  three  years'  experience  a  permanent  stone  theatre  was 
opened  in  a  park  on  the  Schliisselburg  Road.  By  1897  the  success  of 
the  society  was  so  great  that  they  were  able  to  pull  down  this  theatre, 
and  erect  in  its  place  a  large  building,  costing  300,000  roubles  and 
holding  1,600  persons.  In  1900  the  society  had  a  reserve  capital  of 
174,000  roubles,  after  paying  all  debts.  They  had  begun  fifteen 
3  ears  before  with  a  capital  of  1,370  roubles.  In  the  fifteen  years 
they  had  not  only  established  themselves  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
but  they  had  been  enabled  out  of  their  profits  to  build  as  adjuncts 
to  the  theatre  two  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms ;  and  they  are  at 
present  considering  a  project  for  building  cheap  bath-houses  and 
establishing  river  boats  and  skating-rinks  on  the  Neva. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  was  so  great  that  the  manu- 
facturers on  Vassili  Ostrof  took  the  hint  and  raised  a  fund  for 
building  a  People's  Theatre  on  the  island  for  800  persons.  Thi& 
theatre,  when  full,  takes.  360  roubles  in  admission  fees,  the  prices  of 
admission  being  from  12  kopecks  to  1J  rouble.  The  average  price 
of  nearly  half  a  rouble  is,  however,  much  higher  than  is  usual  in 
Russia,  and  results  from  the  relatively  high  wages  earned  by  the 
workmen  in  the  capital.  This  theatre  has  always  paid  its  expenses r 
and  its  success  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later  the 
Siime  manufacturers  formed  a  subsidiary  committee  for  providing 
dinners  and  teas  for  workmen  at  cost  prices. 

Both  the  Tomsk  and  the  two  St.  Petersburg  experiments  were 
due  to  private  initiative,  although,  it  should  be  added,  the  Neva 
Society,  in  their  second  and  enlarged  undertaking,  had  been  sub- 
sidised to  the  extent  of  60,000  roubles  by  the  Temperance  Board  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Government.  But  the  greater  number  of  the 
People's  Theatres  now  springing  up  all  over  Russia  are  the  direct 
result  of  municipal  enterprise  and  civic  enthusiasm,  and  in  that 
re  spect  are  even  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  private 
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undertakings.  The  great  People's  Theatre  in  Odessa  is  an  example 
in  point.  Most  of  the  local  governing  bodies  in  Kussia,  though 
hedged  round  in  regard  to  politics  by  administrative  restriction,  have 
a  freedom  quite  without  parallel  in  Western  Europe  in  the  disposition 
of  public  moneys.  It  is  a  common  practice,  for  instance,  for  the 
Zemstvos  and  municipalities  to  celebrate  anniversaries  associated 
with  the  births  and  deaths  of  famous  men  by  founding  courses  of 
lectures,  building  free  libraries,  publishing  cheap  literature,  and 
opening  cheap  dining-rooms  for  working  men.  The  Pushkin 
Centenary,  which  was  celebrated  in  1899,  was  the  origin  of  scores  of 
such  institutions  all  over  Kussia.  The  Odessa  People's  Theatre  had 
a  like  origin,  the  municipality  having  decided  to  commemorate  the 
millenary  of  the  death  of  Methodius  by  founding  an  institute 
and  lecture  hall  for  the  use  of  the  poorest  class.  This  project, 
decided  upon  in  1885,  was  not  carried  out  until  1893,  when  a 
working  men's  theatre,  holding  1,000  persons,  was  built,  together 
with  a  lecture  hall,  a  free  library,  and  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
good  literature  at  nominal  prices.  The  municipality,  which  devoted 
100,000  roubles  to  the  construction  of  this  building,  grants  8,000 
roubles  a  year  for  its  maintenance  and  improvement.  But,  like 
nearly  all  the  popular  theatres  in  Russia,  the  Odessa  institution 
has  been  a  financial  success,  the  educational  adjuncts  contributing 
to  the  revenue.  The  Publication  Committee  sold  in  one  year 
nearly  200,000  books  and  pamphlets  at  an  average  price  of  less 
than  a  penny.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time  in  Russia,  was  established 
a  Poor  Man's  Law  Bureau.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
Odessa  Theatre  gave  thirty-four  performances  attended  by  28,000 
persons,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  working  class. 

The  Odessa  municipality  is,  however,  only  one  of  many  who 
have  regarded  it  as  part  of  their  civic  duty  to  provide  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  working  class.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  People's 
Theatres,  founded  by  private  individuals  and  educational  societies, 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  town,  while  in  other  cases  the 
municipality  co-operates  with  individuals  and  societies  by  granting 
land  or  public  buildings,  or  by  voting  money  either  in  a  lump  sum 
or  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  subsidy.  In  other  cases,  the  Temperance 
Boards  co-operate  with  the  municipalities  or  with  private  societies. 
Co-operation  of  this  kind  was  the  origin  of  the  fine  People's  Theatre 
which  is  now  being  built  at  Ekaterinoslav.  This  theatre,  however, 
had  an  antecedent  history,  which  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  movement.  The  local  Committee  for  Promoting 
Lectures  for  the  People,  having  outgrown  its  original  programme, 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  free  grant  of  land  from  the  municipality,  and 
spent  40,000  roubles  on  a  hall  for  lectures  and  the  drama.  In  their 
small  hall  they  carried  out  a  programme  of  plays  for  working  men, 
concerts,  free  pantomimes  for  children,  and  dances  for  working  men's 
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families.  Occasionally  plays  were  acted  in  the  Malo-Russian  dialect 
for  workmen  from  the  country  districts,  who  seldom  understand 
Great  Russian.  The  society  succeeded  so  well  that  it  soon  drew 
upon  itself  the  benevolent  attention  of  the  Governor,  Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky,  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  a  grant  of 
50,000  roubles  from  the  Temperance  Board.  With  this  money,  and 
100,000  roubles  obtained  from  municipal  funds  and  from  private 
sources,  a  People's  Theatre  for  1,500  persons  is  now  being  built. 
The  Ekaterinoslav  project  is  really  to  build  a  People's  Palace  rather 
than  a  theatre,  for  it  provides  not  only  for  an  auditorium,  but  also  for 
lecture  halls,  a  concert  room,  a  free  library,  a  cheap  bookstall,  a 
museum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  children's  hall. 

The  history  of  this  most  successful  society  is  made  remarkable 
by  an  interesting  experiment  in  social  finance.  The  rapid  develop- 
ments at  Ekaterinoslav  had  resulted  in  the  society  getting  into  debt 
to  the  amount  of  8,000  roubles.  In  a  country  where  ready  money 
is  so  scarce  as  in  Russia,  this  is  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  as  the 
debt  was  held  by  private  individuals  outside  the  society's  ranks,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  mortgage  upon  its  future  prosperity.  The 
society,  therefore,  determined  to  raise  the  money  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  loan  from  its  own  members,  to  be  paid  off  when  funds  permitted. 
The  debt  was  divided  into  shares  of  10  roubles  each,  members  to 
take  up  as  many  shares  as  they  liked,  and  to  receive  four  per  cent, 
interest.  As  the  majority  of  members  were  persons  of  very  limited 
means,  those  who  wished  were  allowed  to  take  up  their  shares  in  ten 
monthly  instalments  of  a  rouble  each.  As  the  money  came  in,  the 
original  debt  was  paid  off.  By  this  means  the  disadvantages  of  paying 
a  high  rate  of  interest  and  of  uncertainty  when  the  money  would  be 
called  for  were  overcome,  and  the  finances  put  upon  a  safe  basis. 

Tambof  is  another  important  Russian  town  which  rejoices  in  a 
People's  Theatre.  Here  the  theatre  is  merely  an  adjunct  to  the 
Popular  University,  which  was  founded  at  a  cost  of  300,000  roubles 
by  M.  Narishkin,  who  had  already  spent  400.000  roubles  in  forming 
a  local  Teachers'  Institute.  The  teachers  whom  M.  Narishkin  had 
trained  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  better  way  of 
utilising  their  knowledge  than  by  organising  lectures  and  dramatic 
entertainments  for  the  people.  After  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
curry  on  this  undertaking  in  the  school  buildings,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  audience  became  too  large  for  the  hall,  M.  Narishkin 
built  a  large  auditorium,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
Russia.  Kazan  has  two  theatres  for  the  people.  One  of  these,  the 
*  iactory  theatre,'  outside  the  town,  was  built  out  of  funds  left  by 
a  wealthy  leather  merchant  for  the  benefit  of  his  employe's;  but 
as  the  use  of  this  theatre  is  limited  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
founder's  works,  the  municipality  determined  to  celebrate  the  Pushkin 
Centenary  by  building  a  People's  Theatre  for  the  use  of  the  towns- 
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people  in  general.  The  impulse  of  the  Pushkin  Centenary  spread  all  over 
Eussia,  and  municipal  theatres  were  built  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  Baku, 
Simferopol,  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia,  and  even  in  distant  Vladivostock. 
These,  however,  are  but  a  few  of  the  enormous  number  of  People's 
Theatres  which  have  sprung  up  in  Eussia  within  the  last  ten  years. 
There  are  theatres  founded  by  private  educational  societies  in  Kieff, 
Kharkoff,  and  Eiazan,  and  a  *  Gogol  People's  Theatre '  in  Poltava. 
Joint  municipal  and  private  theatres  are  either  open  or  being  built 
in  Tiflis,  Kostroma,  and  Perm.  The  Perm  Theatre  will  hold  1,200 
persons,  the  municipality  and  a  local  society  having  obtained  a  grant 
of  50,000  roubles  from  the  Temperance  Board  on  the  ground  that 
rational  amusement  favours  abstinence.  In  Yalta  a  People's  Theatre 
is  being  founded  by  the  municipality  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Zemstvo.  Even  the  Asiatic  town  of  Askhabad  has  a  semi- 
municipal  theatre.  The  only  town  in  which  record  is  made  of  official 
opposition  is  Stavropol,  where  the  municipality,  after  having  granted 
10,000  roubles,  and  applied  for  a  grant  of  25,000  roubles  from  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  met  with  opposition  from  the  Governor. 

So  far  these  theatres  are  all  due  either  to  municipal  enterprise  or 
to  private  initiative,  only  subsidiary  aid  being  received  from  other 
sources.  Under  these  conditions  the  movement  prospered  so  well  that 
a  '  People's  Theatre '  gradually  became  the  mark  of  a  progressive  town. 
Innumerable  projects  sprang  up,  and  in  many  towns  the  citizens, 
unsatisfied  with  small  and  unpretentious  buildings,  demolished  them 
in  order  to  erect  new  buildings  in  which  all  the  educational  adjuncts 
which  generally  accompany  the  theatre  might  be  concentrated  in  a 
single  building.  Most  of  the  theatres  are  surrounded  by  considerable 
parks,  and  in  these  an  open-air  stage  for  use  in  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  Eussian  summer  is  generally  to  be  found.  But  one  reform,  not 
in  any  way  directly  connected  with  theatres,  gave  a  sudden  stimulus 
to  the  movement  which  even  its  continuous  success  had  failed  to 
supply.  This  was  the  institution  in  1894,  as  part  of  the  reform 
of  the  liquor  traffic  carried  out  by  M.  de  Witte,  of  the  Guardian- 
ships of  Public  Sobriety,  which  I  have  hitherto  called,  for  shortness, 
Temperance  Boards.  The  object  of  these  Temperance  Boards, 
briefly  put,  is  to  organise  counter-attractions  to  the  soul-destroying 
kabak.  They  dispose  of  considerable  revenues;  and  have  power 
to  initiate  social  reforms  on  their  own  account,  or  to  subsidise 
private  societies  engaged  in  any  work  calculated  to  diminish  the 
evils  of  drink.  The  first  work  to  which  these  boards  devoted  their 
energy  was  the  organisation  all  over  the  Monopoly  governments  of 
vast  numbers  of  tea-rooms,  where  non-intoxicating  drinks  and  light 
food  are  sold  at  cost  price.  At  first  only  four  eastern  governments 
were  subject  to  the  Monopoly,  but  the  area  experimented  upon  was 
sufficiently  large  to  prove  that  the  tea-room  counter-attraction 
would  be  universally  a  failure.  The  rooms  caused  a  heavy  loss 
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and  they  were  condemned  in  the  official!  Viestnik  Finansof,  with 
the  result   that  many  were   closed  and  others  converted  into  free 
libraries.     The  libraries  were  more  successful  in  drawing  the  public, 
but,  while  carried  on  altogether   at   a   loss,    they    were   not   very 
effective  as   counter-agents   to   drink.      The    Temperance   Boards, 
having   witnessed    the    transformation    wrought    by   the    People's 
Theatres  already  opened,  decided  that  the  best  thing  they  could 
•do  with  their  funds  would  be  to  encouragelthe  movement.     At  first 
they  were  content  with  subsidising   private  societies  and  helping 
the  municipalities,  but,  after  proving  the  success  of  the  movement, 
they  set  about  building  theatres  of  their  own.     It  was  found  that 
while  the  tea-rooms  were  a  failure  by  themselves,  they  paid  their 
expenses  and  yielded  a  profit  when  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
theatres ;  and  the  tea-room  adjunct  is  now  the  chief  external  mark 
by  which  the  Temperance  Board's  theatres  are  distinguished  from 
their  predecessors.     In   1900  the  Perm  Board  spent  about  a  third 
of  its  revenue  in  building  theatres  and  training  singers.     In  Samara 
there  are  about   ten  theatres,  and*  in  all  the  western   and  south- 
western governments  to  which  the! Monopoly  was  extended  in  1896 
theatres  have  been,  or  are  being,  built.   .At  Zhitomir  the  theatre 
i^  occasionally  used  for  working-class!  dances";  and  peasant  marriages 
are  arranged  off-hand  upon  the  spot,  with  that  minimum  of  pre- 
liminary love-making  which  reminds  an  Irish  visitor  to  Eussia  so 
closely   of  his   native   land.     In    St.   Petersburg   the   Temperance 
Hoard  is  now  building  five  theatres,  and  another  is  being  built  in 
Warsaw — all  these  having  gardens  around  them  with  uncovered  stages 
for   summer   use.     Altogether  the  St.   Petersburg  Board  has  now 
about  a  million  roubles  invested  in  People's  Theatres.     Finally,  in 
1900  was  opened  the  great  People's  Palace  of  Nicholas  the  Second, 
with  its  theatre,  its  libraries,  its  lecture  halls,  and  its  dining-rooms 
holding  some  1,500  persons. 

The  theatres  of  the  Temperance  Boards  have  met  with,  if 
possible,  a  greater  success  than  those  founded  by  the  municipalities. 
The  boards  have  had  to  overcome  none  of  the  official  obstacles  too 
often  opposed  in  Eussia  to  enlightening  institutions.  In  the  opening 
of  a  free  library  correspondence  goes  on  month  after  month  with 
the  local  chancelleries,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
books  authorised  by  the  Censure  for  general  public  reading  are 
allowed  free  circulation  in  the  hands  of  peasants  and  artisans.  The 
theatre  movement  has  been  more  fortunate.  It  has  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  M.  de  Witte,  who,  regard  ing  the  problem)  as  a  financier, 
probably  finds  in  its  financial  success  the  greatest  proof  of  its  utility. 
The  measure  of  that  success  may  perhaps  best  be  judged  from  the 
judgment  of  the  official  Messenger  of  Finance  in  1899.  '  It  has 
been  found  that  theatrical  representations,  concerts,  fetes,  and  dances 
are  regarded  with  so  much  sympathy  by  the  working  classes  that 
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they  not  only  almost  invariably  pay  their  expenses,  but  even  bring 
in  surpluses  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  movement/ 
There  is  still  another  class  of  People's  Theatres  which  has  lately 
developed  considerably,  and  which  deserves  notice  as  perhaps  the 
most   interesting  and  instructive  of   all.     These  are  the   so-called 
village  theatres.     Serious  as  is  the  drink  question  in  the  Kussian 
towns,  it  is  yet  more  serious  in  the  villages,  where  the  enforced  idleness 
of  half  the  year  makes  the  kabak  the   only  centre  of  distraction 
outside  the  stifling  monotony  of  the  crowded  hut.     Ten  years  ago 
the  via  dolorosa  from  the  kabak  to  the  usurer's  and  back  to  the 
kabak  was  the  only  trodden  path  in  the  snow-bound  village;  and  in 
the  popular  saying  '  kabak,  kulak  (money-lender),  never  come  back  * 
was  contained  the  whole,  and  almost  the  only,  tragedy  of  Russian- 
village  life.     But  the  struggle  against  the  greatest  of  Russian  illsy 
so  manfully  carried  on   in  the  great  cities,  has  now  spread  to  the 
villages,  and  of  late  years  in  little  centres  of  population  of  three 
thousand   souls   and   less,  miniature  theatres  for  the  people  have 
sprung  up  like  magic  palaces.     In  Orloff,  Tula,  Ufa,  and  Samara, 
village  theatres,  with  village  actors  and  a  village  audience,  are  already 
in  existence,  and  others  are  being  built — furnished  is  a  better  wordr 
for  the  centre  of  nascent  intelligence  is  generally  a  vacant  barnr 
emptied  too  often  by  famine.     The  Viatka  Zemstvo,  a  progressive 
body  in  one  of  the  most  backward  provinces  of  the  empire,  is  now 
considering  a  project  for  opening  a  dozen  People's  Theatres  in  the 
small  district  towns.     The  Temperance  Boards  encourage  this  move- 
ment by  subscribing  small  sums  ;  but,  what  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able, the  peasant  communes  sometimes  take  the  initiative  themselves, 
and  build  and  furnish  their  own  theatres  out  of  their  scanty  funds, 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  of  villages  in  Ufa  and  Viatka,  the 
peasants  in  one  instance  devoting  as  much  as  2,000  roubles  in  money 
and   material  to  the  building  of  an  audience  hall.     In  villages  in 
Kharkoff,  Tchernigof,  and  Bessarabia   a  number  of  small  theatres 
have   lately  been  founded  by  communal  decree.     It  will  be  noted 
that   all   these  governments  are  among  those  in  which   the  Drink 
Monopoly  was  early  introduced,  and  it  is  indeed  the  one  redeeming 
feature  of  that  delusive  reform  that  it  has  thus  stirred  into  living 
activity  the  most  un progressive, element  of  Russian  life. 

It  is  well  worth  paying  a  visit  to  Russia  to  see  the  harvest 
reared  on  the  scanty  soil  of  kopecks  rescued  from  the  publican 
and  the  usurer.  An  eastern  treeless  steppe  in  early  summer  is  the 
scene.  The  melted  snow  has  hardly  yet  found  its  way  to  the  Volga, 
yet  the  sun,  with  a  fierceness  inconceivable  here,  has  already  baked 
the  fields  into  cracks  and  crevasses.  From  a  distance  the  village 
itself  is  but  a  little  patch  upon  the  vast  flatness  underneath  the 
Oriental  sky  ;  an  inferno  of  croaking  frogs  it  seems  at  first,  for  no 
other  sound  is  audible.  Only  when  you  have  driven  through  half  a 
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mile  of  deserted  street  do  you  come  upon  the  villagers  themselves, 
silent,  stolid,  and  brick-coloured  before  their  new-built  temple.  It 
is  a  large  wooden  building,  with  roof  untidily  thatched,  and  futile 
decorations  of  little  squares  of  tin  nailed  around  the  doorway.  In 
Ms  framework  of  tin  stands  the  starosta,  bidding  ancestral '  children  * 
to  wipe  their  boots  on  the  mat.  Inside,  on  a  red-covered  bench 
scarcely  a  foot  from  the  stage,  sit  the  intelligentsia,  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  his  wife,  a  couple  of  untidy  students,  the  Zemski  Nachalnik, 
and  a  bored-looking  Moscow  police-officer,  plainly  sighing  for  the 
sophisticated  joys  of  the  Tverskaya.  The  peasant  audience,  by  and  for 
whom  the  theatre  has  its  being,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  hall,  men  to 
the  right,  women  to  the  left,  and  more  than  one  crying  infant.  The 
men  fidget,  the  women  giggle,  but  no  one  says  a  word,  though  the 
play  has  not  yet  begun.  And  indeed  the  play  is  less  interesting  than 
the  audience.  It  begins  idyllically,  culminates  in  crude  comedy,  and 
ends  in  a  scene  of  blood  and  thunder  which  recalls  nothing  so  much 
us  those  fearful  and  wonderful  triumphs  of  native  painting  which 
Jill  the  Tretiakoff  Grallery  in  Moscow.  The  language,  though 
supposed  to  be  Great  Kussian,  is  mostly  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner 
versed  only  in  the  tongue  of  the  cities.  The  actors  speak  their  parts 
slowly,  as  if  reading  them,  and  never  declaim.  Only  one,  a  young 
man  evidently  destined  to  a  higher  triumph,  declaims  magnificently, 
struts  about  the  stage,  and  bows  to  the  audience.  The  actresses  are 
shy,  and  dispute  in  the  side  doorway  as  to  whose  turn  it  is  to  go  on 
next.  There  is  no  curtain,  no  change  of  scene,  and  apparently  one 
continuous  act.  The  play  lasts  for  an  hour.  Then  a  well-dressed 
gentleman  with  a  benevolent  face  enters  the  hall,  wedges  his  way 
through  the  steaming  crowd,  and  delivers  a  short  address  on  the  evil 
consequences  of  drink.  This  is  the  end. 

Much  more  finished  performances  than  this  are  given  in  many 
Kussian  villages  of  the  same  size.  The  village  of  Yasuikova,  in 
the  government  of  Samara,  has  a  theatre  built  of  stone,  which  holds 
three  or  four  hundred  persons.  This  is  the  model  village  theatre  of 
Kussia,  and  it  lately  played  the  opera  '  Igor '  with  a  village  orchestra 
and  a  chorus  of  thirty  trained  peasants.  The  Kussian  peasants  have, 
as  a  rule,  excellent  voices,  and  there  is  no  pleasanter  experience  than 
to  drive  on  a  summer  Sunday  from  village  to  village  and  hear  in  one 
after  another  the  singing  of  those  immemorial  choruses  which  form 
the  great  musical  tradition  of  the  Kussian  race.  But  opera  naturally 
has  as  yet  made  little  way  in  the  villages.  The  peasants,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  their  own  music,  and  their  improvised  performances  often 
have  a  charm  which  no  directed  effort  could  improve  upon. 

The  charge  for  admission  to  all  the  Kussian  People's  Theatres  is 
incredibly  low,  even  if  regard  be  paid  to  the  lower  standard  of 
earnings  which  prevails  in  Russia  as  compared  with  Western 
Europe.  The  lowest  charge  in  the  Berlin  theatre  is,  I  believe, 
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fourpence.  That  sum  is  nearly  double  the  lowest  charge  in  St. 
Petersburg,  about  four  times  greater  than  the  average  charge,  and 
twenty  times  more  than  the  lowest  admittance  charge  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  Kussia  ad- 
mittance charges  vary  very  much,  this  being  due  to  the  widely 
differing  economic  conditions  of  the  workmen  in  the  great  cities  and 
the  peasants  in  the  villages.  Twopence-halfpenny  is  the  lowest  charge 
in  the  Neva  Society's  theatre  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  few  seats  cost  as 
much  as  three  shillings.  In  government  capitals  like  Kiazan  most 
of  the  seats  cost  from  a  penny  to  fourpence,  with  a  few  seats  between 
fourpence  and  a  shilling.  But  in  villages  the  unit  is  almost 
invariably  a  fourth  of  a  penny  (one  kopeck).  To  understand  what 
these  charges  mean  to  the  people,  the  town  charges  might  be 
multiplied  by  two  or  three  and  the  village  charges  by  four  or  five. 
But  even  supposing  the  fourth  of  a  penny  charged  in  the  villages  to 
represent  an  English  villager's  penny,  the  charges  are  very  low. 

It  is  not  difficult,  nevertheless,  to  see  that  the  larger  theatres, 
subsidised  in  many  ways,  and  sometimes  deriving  profits  from  their 
adjuncts,  have  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  expenses.  The  actual 
financial  conditions  under  which  they  are  carried  on  are  difficult  to 
describe,  as  many  in  addition  to  regular  subsidies  receive  occasional 
grants  and  legacies  from  public  and  private  sources,  while  others 
depend  entirely  upon  their  takings.  The  smaller  theatres  pay  their 
way  chiefly  owing  to  the  amount  of  amateur  and  gratuitous  assist- 
ance which  they  command.  The  village  theatres  are  almost  entirely 
amateur.  With  a  building  erected,  or  more  often  adapted,  by  the 
commune,  peasant  decorators,  peasant  painters  of  crude  scenery,  and 
peasant  actors  and  actresses,  trained  free  of  cost  by  the  village 
schoolmaster,  there  is  little  room  for  heavy  expenditure.  In  some  of 
the  theatres,  indeed,  no  charge  is  made  for  admittance  at  all,  and  in 
many  others  free  performances  are  periodically  given  for  children. 
Lighting  and  hire  of  costumes  are  almost  the  only  expenses  which 
have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  takings,  bought  costumes  going  to  the 
capital  account,  as  they  are  used  again  and  again  for.  different  plays 
with  little  regard  for  historic  propriety.  Most  costumes,  however, 
are  made  by  village  artists.  Very  often  only  the  chief  actors  are 
dressed  for  their  parts,  the  subordinates  and  supers  appearing  in 
their  ordinary  clothes — those  marvellous,  multi-coloured  cotton 
garments  which  so  charmingly  enliven  the  monotonous  landscape  of 
Eussia  in  summer  time.  An  occasional  fee  is  paid  to  a  professional 
elocutionist.  But  there  the  expense  ends.  As  the  takings  of  a 
village  theatre  seldom  amount  to  more  than  five  or  six  roubles,  it  is 
plain  that  not  much  more  expense  could  be  borne.  The  basis  of  the 
theatre  is  mainly  personal  direction  and  manual  help,  rather  than 
monetary  wealth. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  People's  Theatre  movement 
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is  the  great  variety  of  the  sources  from  which  it  has  sprung.  In  a 
country  so  backward  in  culture  as  Eussia,  it  might  be  expected  that 
any  great  movement  in  the  direction  of  social  reform  would  spring 
]ess  from  the  intelligent  demand  of  the  whole  population  than  from 
the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  single  individuals.  Yet  even  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  movement  this  was  never  the  case.  A  few  indi- 
vidual names  are  honourably  distinguished  as  monetary  supporters, 
find  the  cause  has  been  favoured  by  certain  high  officials  already 
known  for  their  advocacy  of  civic  endeavour  as  the  only  charm  to 
break  the  Oriental  spell  which  holds  in  stagnant  immobility  the  mass 
of  the  Kussian  people.  The  factory  theatres,  again,  have  arisen 
owing  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  a  few  wealthy  merchants ; 
these,  however,  have  followed  rather  than  led>  The  vast  majority  of 
the  theatres,  to  a  number  far  exceeding  anything  of  like  nature  to 
be  found  in  Western  Europe,  spring  from  the  corporate  effort  of 
private  societies  and  local  governing  bodies,  the  individual  members 
of  which  are  nameless  and  unknown.  The  educational  societies  led. 
The  impulse  of  their  activity  communicated  to  individual  citizens 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  committees  whose  special  object  was  to 
provide  recreation  and  amusement.  Then  came  the  Temperance 
] Boards,  first  with  encouragement  and  monetary  aid,  ttien  with 
theatres  and  concert-halls  of  their  own.  Side  by  side  with  these 
bodies,  and  sometimes  together  with  them,  work  the  Zemstvos,  the 
municipalities,  the  schools,  and  even  the  village  communes.  Every 
local  organisation  in  Kussia  which  has  the  control  of  public  funds  has 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  The 
universality  of  its  development  and  of  its  success  would  seem  almost 
to  prove  that  it  has  sprung  up  to  satisfy  an  organic  need  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  any  social  move- 
ment not  artificially  stimulated  should  have  attained  success  among 
a  people  generally  so  apathetic  to  their  surroundings  as  are  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  Eussia. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  ignore  any  social  movement, 
however  distant  and  apparently  inapplicable,  without  a  relative  dimi- 
nution of  social  efficiency  among  themselves.  It  is  natural  to  ask, 
therefore,  Does  the  success  of  this  movement  teach  any  lesson  to 
ourselves?  Of  the  English  cities  and  towns  it  may  be  said  No. 
From  a  national  point  of  view  it  might  rather  be  argued  that  too 
much  has  already  been  done  to  add  to  the  glamour  of  city  life  — 
though  even  Mr.  Burns's  energy  has  not  been  sufficient  to  create  a 
municipal  theatre  at  Battersea.  Monotony  indeed  exists  in  English 
cities,  but  it  is  as  a  rule  the  monotony  of  incessant  excitement  and 
unintermitted  work.  It  is  in  the  villages  that  the  monotony  of  lack 
of  thought  holds  its  sway,  and  probably  nothing  has  done  so  much 
a^  the  pressure  of  this  monotony  to  drive  the  national  life-blood, 
which  should  be  freely  circulating  in  the  veins  and  extremities,  into 
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the  congested  heart  and  brain.  It  is  interesting,  in  passing,  to  note 
that  even  in  peasant  Kussia  social  observers  are  beginning  to  note 
with  alarm  that  same  \ague  and  restless  desire  for  flight  to  the  city 
which  has  already  depeopled  the  villages  all  over  Western  Europe. 
But  why  should  not  advanced  England  attempt  to  do  what  backward 
Kussia  has  done?  The  conditions  are  infinitely  more  favourable. 
We  have  still  a  countryside  thickly  peopled,  a  considerable  local 
intelligence,  wealth,  leisure,  traditions  of  culture,  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  voluntary  endeavour.  Hodge  indeed  might  seem  at 
first  a  ludicrous  Hamlet,  but  not  more  ludicrous  than  Vlas  and 
Sutchok  as  Boris  Godunof  and  *  The  Terrible  Tsar.'  Our  villagers 
still  speak  Shakespeare's  English,  not  sophisticated  journalese,  and 
if  their  language  seem  rude  to  us,  that  is  our  fault.  To  a  village 
audience  village  speech  is  classical,  ours  a  dialect,  and  it  is  for  village 
audiences  that  village  theatres  are  meant.  The  problem  of  keeping 
the  villages  populated  by  means  of  making  them  interesting  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  bringing  laughter  and  tears  to  the  faces  of 
shepherds  and  ploughmen,  but  the  much  greater  question  whether 
laughter  or  tears  will  be  the  future  lot  of  the  English  race.  '  To  be 
or  not  to  be'  is  the  problem  of  the  countryside,  and  with  it  is 
indissolubly  bound  the  being  or  disappearance  of  the  English  race  as 
a  factor  in  the  future  history  of  the  world. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written  the  first  annual  report 
(December  1900-December  1901)  of  the  St.  Petersburg  'People's 
Palace  of  Nicholas  the  Second '  has  been  published.  The  total  number 
of  visitors  during  this  first  year  is  given  as  1 ,450,564,  the  greatest 
number  on  any  one  day  being  21,416.  The  revenue  from  all  sources 
was  478,938  roubles  (about  50,000^.).  This  revenue  covered  all 
expenses  and  provided  a  surplus,  which  was  devoted  partly  towards 
extinction  of  capital  and  partly  towards  erecting  an  electrical  station 
in  the  grounds.  Forty-six  different  plays  and  nineteen  operas, 
mostly  Kussian,  were  performed.  The  entrance  fee  of  ten  kopecks 
(2 ^d.)  covered  admission  to  the  theatre,  as  well  as  to  the  grounds, 
libraries,  and  lecture  halls. 

K.  E.  C.  LONG. 
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THE  MAN  OF  THE  PAST 


ABOUT  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Editor,  I  was 
permitted  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  this  Keview  the  man  of  the 
future,  that  mysterious  being  who  will  look  back  across  the  dim 
gulf  of  time  upon  us,  his  ancestors,  with  much  of  the  same 
incredulous  but  not  unkindly  scorn  with  which  we  mentally  carica- 
ture the  poor  ' Missing  Link'  in  the  chain  of  human  genealogy. 
*  The  man  of  the  future/  I  then  said,  '  will  be  a  toothless,  hairless,  and 
stiff-limbed  being,  incapable  of  extended  locomotion,  with  no  divisions 
between  the  toes,  and  priding  himself  upon  various  other  "  develop- 
ments" which  would  not  at  the  present  time  be  regarded  as 
improvements.'  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  since  then  ; 
but  the  general  tendency  of  essayists  is  to  confirm  the  view  which  I 
had  somewhat  abruptly  expressed,  and  to  agree  that  the  man  of  the 
future  will  hold  his  place  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  to  come  by 
brain  power  alone,  discarding  the  animal  characteristics  of  teeth  and 
hair,  agility  and  combativeness,  and  disdaining  the  retention  of  such 
useless  peculiarities  as  independent  toes,  each  liable  to  the  drawback 
of  corns  and  chilblains. 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  even  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
surfeited  with  Darwinism,  to  feel  altogether  proud  of  so  maimed  a 
descendant ;  and  as  years  pass  retrospect  becomes  the  more 
congenial  habit  of  thought.  Youth  is  the  age  of  enthusiasm  and 
curiosity  as  to  the  future ;  for  youth  has  no  past  of  its  own,  and 
therefore  little  sympathy  with  the  past  of  the  world  at  large.  As 
the  vista  of  years  lengthens  behind  us,  however,  we  fall  to  counting 
the  milestones  of  our  journey  through  life,  and  this  draws  our  eyes 
to  the  more  distant  landscape,  with  its  dim  traces  of  the  devious 
paths  trodden  by  those  before  us. 

Science  has  not  yet  thrown  her  searchlights  to  the  uttermost 
horizon  of  that  misty  landscape,  and  mortal  vision  still  has  limits 
which  prevent  us  from  seeing  what  the  ancestor  of  humanity  was 
like  before  he  became  an  entity.  Even  the  outlines  of  his  earliest 
being  within  our  scientific  ken  are  a  trifle  blurred  and  indistinct. 
We  must  therefore  be  content  with  the  general  assurance  that  the 
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original  man,  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race,  was  what  would  in 
modern  language  be  loosely  described  as  a  microscopic  dab  of  mud. 

There  are  persons  of  considerable  scientific  attainments,  still 
outside  lunatic  asylums,  who  cherish  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
secret  of  the  beginning  of  life  by  witnessing  some  process  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  microbes  in  bottled  fluid ;  and  other 
persons  of  equal  or  even  greater  scientific  attainments  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  conduct  elaborate  experiments  to  combat  the  views 
of  the  others.  Both  alike  seem  to  forget  that  the  microbe  of  the 
present  day — however  simple  his  organisation  may  appear  to  the 
limited  power  of  such  microscopes  as  we  already  possess,  or  to  the 
clumsy  touch  of  our  chemical  analyses — stands,  as  man  himself  does, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  progressive  development.  His  family  is 
as  ancient  as  ours ;  and,  like  us,  he  has  partly  created  and  partly 
accommodated  himself  to  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  upon 
this  planet.  He  is  as  much  at  home  as  we  are  in  this  world  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  on  the  whole  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  fairly  comfortable.  He  is,  too,  the  only  rival  whom  we  need 
fear  as  an  enemy.  Man  will  never  extinguish  the  microbe,  but  the 
microbe  may  extinguish  man.  To  expect  him  spontaneously  to 
generate  himself  in  a  bottle  of  fluid  is,  then,  no  less  insulting  than 
would  be  the  proposal  to  build  a  hermetically  sealed  town  and  after 
a  lapse  of  a  certain  time  expect  it  to  be  filled  with  men  and  women, 
or  at  least  babies.  If  these  men  of  science  really  desire  to  see  as 
much  of  the  beginning  of  life  as  is  possible  nowadays,  let  them  take 
a  basin  of  water,  empty  their  solutions  into  it,  and  throw  in  the 
empty  bottles  and  corks  afterwards.  Then  they  will  see  the  beginning 
of  life  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin. 

For  what  will  they  see  ?  The  empty  bottles  and  the  corks 
will,  without  assistance,  either  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of 
the  basin,  or  cluster  together  in  the  centre;  while  those  bottles 
which  can  get  rid  of  the  air  inside  them  will  dive  to  the  bottom. 
When  Newton  saw  the  apple  fall,  he  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  a  great 
truth ;  but  he  did  not  discover  that  what  he  saw  was  Life  itself. 
He  saw  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  the  apple,  and  we  call  the 
principle  '  gravitation  ' :  but  if  the  apple  had  fallen,  like  our  hypothe- 
tical empty  bottles,  into  a  basin  of  water,  it  would  have  bobbed  up 
again  to  the  surface,  and  ultimately  have  attached  itself  to  the  side, 
unless  indeed  there  had  been  other  objects  in  the  basin,  whose 
company  it  might  have  sought  by  preference.  Attraction  is,  in  fact, 
not  only  the  universal  law  of  life,  but  it  is  life  itself.  So  far  as 
those  empty  bottles  and  that  apple  possess  individual  life  and  power 
of  action,  they  display  it  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  air  or 
the  water  in  order  to  attach  themselves  to  the  object  that  attracts 
them  most.  How  nearly  this  process  approaches  in  appearance 
sometimes  to  the  highest  development  of  deliberate  choice,  as  we 
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recognise  that  function  in  ourselves,  may  be  witnessed  by  anyone 
curious  enough  to  float,  say,  a  wooden  match  and  a  few  grains  of 
sawdust  in  some  water.  If  the  water  could  be  kept  absolutely 
motionless  it  is  possible  that  the  separate  grains  of  sawdust  and 
the  match  might  be  kept  apart  indefinitely,  each  pinned,  as  it  were, 
to  its  own  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  although  the  water,  being  still  more  strongly  attracted,  would 
insist  upon  occupying  the  nearer  place  and  so  keep  the  wood  floating 
aloft.  But  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  would  sooner  or  later 
be  disturbed,  moving  the  grains  of  sawdust  hither  and  thither,  until 
one  by  one  they  come  into  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  each  other 
or  the  match  or  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is  when  they  are  attracted 
to  the  match  that  the  phenomenon  is  most  interesting.  There  is 
almost  the  coyness  of  courtship  in  their  circling  approach,  until 
they  are  quite  close,  and  then  it  is  by  a  positive  leap  that  they 
throw  themselves  upon  the  attractive  object  and  remain  closely 
attached  to  it,  insomuch  that  the  water  may  be  rudely  disturbed 
without  separating  them.  This  not  only  looks  like  life — it  is  life  : 
and  we  may  see  it  also  in  the  stone  which,  falling  into  a  well,  does 
exactly  what  you  or  I  would  do.  It  obeys  the  downward  attraction 
of  the  earth,  but  at  the  same  time  recognises  that  of  the  wall  of  the 
well  by  swerving  towards  and  striking  it  before  reaching  the  bottom. 
Although  the  result  would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  it  is  better 
to  try  this  experiment  with  a  stone  than  with  yourself. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  ancestor,  the  prehistoric  dab  of  mud 
which  retrospective  vision  dimly  discerns  seated  on  the  surface  of  an 
as  yet  inchoate  world.  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  say  in 
the  surface ;  for  it  is  only  with  the  eye  of  imagination  that  we  can 
elevate  him  above  his  fellows,  and  promote  him  to  the  status  of  a 
distinguishable  entity,  breaking  the  sky-line  of  that  distant  horizon. 
We  may  take  him  up  by  the  pound  with  the  spade  of  fancy,  and  he 
will  slide  back  into  his  parent  chaos,  mere  slime.  Yet  even  in  the 
slime  of  the  past  there  were  gradations  of  rank  among  its  particles. 
Let  us  lay  down  the  spade  and  filter  the  ooze  through  the  meshes 
of  thought ;  much — most  of  it — slides  through,  intangible  and 
imperceptible  to  the  touch,  but  some  remains.  What  ?  Particles 
of  matter.  And  here  we  reach  the  first  milestone  of  human  history. 

What  constituted  this  prehistoric  particle  of  matter,  our  pen- 
ultimate parent,  so  far  as  our  present  family  knowledge  extends  ? 
Not  having  one  to  place  upon  the  field  of  Professor  Ptthmllnsprts' 
microscope,  we  cannot  dogmatise  upon  its  constituent  elements ; 
but,  leaving  this  to  the  professors  of  the  future,  we  may  be  content 
with  knowing,  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  general  law  of 
attraction,  that  a  particle  of  homogeneous  matter  large  enough  to 
be  retained  in  the  meshes  of  a  commonplace  mind  must  be  composed 
of  minor  atoms  sticking  together.  We  have  seen  how  grains  of 
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sawdust  stick  together  in  the  water ;  we  can  see  how  grains  of  water 
stick  together  in  a  drop  at  the  end  of  our  wet  finger;  it  requires, 
therefore,  no  great  effort  to  see  how,  in  the  ooze  where  the  first 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  life  were  played,  atoms  stuck 
together  and  made  particles.  It  does  not  matter  how  large  or  small 
atoms  or  particles  may  be — I  use  no  word  in  a  severely  scientific  or 
unintelligible-to-the- vulgar  sense — we  know  that  the  law  of  attraction 
made  those,  which  had  attraction  for  each  other  and  came  sufficiently 
near  to  each  other,  stick  together.  How  tightly  they  adhered  does 
not  matter  either ;  the  fact  that  they  adhered  is  sufficient,  because 
it  means  that  they  showed  life,  and  with  the  commencement  of  life 
commenced  their  struggle  for  continued  and  improved  existence,  and 
their  upward  march  towards  the  top-hatted  and  kid-gloved  style  now 
affected  by  their  descendants. 

Viewed  across  so  vast  a  stretch  of  time,  with  its  innumerable 
milestones  graduating  almost  to  invisible  infinity,  the  progress  our 
ancestors  had  so  far  made  may  not  appear  extensive.  But  the  first 
step  of  the  journey  is  the  most  important ;  they  had  made  a  start 
and  in  the  right  direction.  They  had  individualised  themselves 
among  the  surrounding  slime,  and  had  acquired  a  new  status  and 
new  power.  The  fruit-vendor  who  places  the  largest  strawberries  at 
the  top  of  the  basket  might  plead  that  he  does  so  in  obedience  to  a 
natural  law :  for,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  undeniably  the  rule 
in  this  world  of  stress  and  struggle  for  existence  that  the  biggest 
comes  to  the  top.  Sometimes  other  things  are  not  equal,  and  the 
biggest  sinks  by  sheer  weight,  which  may  be  only  another  phrase  for 
incapacity  to  rise.  The  truth  of  both  axioms  may  be  observed  by 
the  simple  experiment  of  gently  shaking  a  farthing's- worth  of  mixed 
bird-seed  in  a  wine-glass.  The  larger  seeds  will  come  to  the  surface  ; 
but  the  superior  size  of  the  stones  with  which  the  dishonest  seed- 
merchant  has  eked  out  the  weight  of  his  wares  avails  them  nought. 
They  can  be  descried  through  the  glass,  sinking  ignobly  to  the 
bottom,  past  even  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  the  seeds. 
And  herein  we  see  repeated  the  first  parting  that  our  ancestors 
suffered — when  one  branch  of  the  family  by  its  inert  weight  had  to 
sink  down  below  and  people  the  interior  of  the  earth  with  stones  and 
minerals,  while  the  other  remained  above  to  cover  the  surface  with 
life  and  beauty.  From  this  momentous  epoch  in  our  history,  when 
we  became  the  'upper  classes,'  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
struggle  for  existence  of  our  poor  relations,  the  stones. 

Since  they  parted  company  with  us  and  came  down  in  the  world, 
they  have  gone  through  great  trials,  and  have,  like  human  unfor- 
tunates, suffered  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — now  molten  into 
igneous  strata,  and  now  cloven  by  the  frost  of  glacial  epochs. 
But  they  have  also  achieved  great  things  :  and  there  are  beauties 
in  gem  and  crystal,  stalactite  and  ores  of  rainbow  hue,  in  marbles 
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and  alabasters,  which  still  move  our  minds  with  the  sense  of  a 
beauty  kindred  to  the  loveliest  products  of  the  life — the  higher 
life,  as  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it — to  which  our  branch  of  the 
family  has  attained ;  just  as,  in  India,  you  may  often  find  the  loveliest 
women  in  the  lowest  castes. 

We  soon  forgot  our  poor  relations,  however:  for  one  step 
necessitates  another,  and  the  position  of  our  ancestors,  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  slough  which  the  world  of  the  past  resembled,  subjected 
them  to  the  inevitable  process  of  knocking  against  other  things  and 
each  other  whenever  natural  movements  agitated  their  surrounding 
slime.  In  such  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should,  like 
pebbles  upon  a  wave-washed  beach,  tend  to  assume  a  rounded  or 
oval  outline ;  and  with  the  conservatism  that  is  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  this  early  shape 
of  our  common  ancestors  is  retained  in  the  beginning  of  all  life,  as 
in  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  the  seeds  of  plants : 
while  the  fact  that  we  and  other  mammals  have  left  off  the  habit  of 
laying  eggs  need  not  fill  us  with  unseemly  progressive  pride.  Com- 
parative anatomy  shows  that  we  are  still  conservative  to  the  back- 
bone in  our  allegiance  to  types  that  were  ours  before  we  had  back- 
bones; for  even  we  are  oviform  in  our  earliest  beginnings.  The 
first  triumph,  then,  of  our  ancestors  was  to  be  able  to  maintain  their 
position  at  the  top  of  things,  generally  by  their  superior  size  and 
what  we  may  call  in  a  prophetic  sense  their  agility,  as  opposed  to 
the  inert  weight  of  their  relatives  who  sank  to  make  the  mineral 
world ;  and  the  second  was  the  accidental  acquisition  of  an  oval 
shape,  which  enabled  them  to  survive  the  buffetings  of  their 
neighbours.  But  if  they  imagined  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
was  finally  decided  by  those  two  achievements,  the  subsequent 
experiences  of  us,  their  descendants,  show  how  vastly  they  were 
mistaken.  In  what  way,  then,  did  this  struggle  for  existence  next 
spur  them  on  to  self-improvement  ?  It  is  obvious  that  those  were 
most  favourably  circumstanced  who  possessed,  in  addition  to  relative 
size  and  regularity  of  outline,  a  special  power  of  cohesion  beyond 
the  ordinary  attraction  of  matter  to  matter.  We  see  varying  degrees 
of  attraction  around  us  every  day  of  our  lives :  we  feel  them  in  the 
presence  of  victuals  and  drink,  in  the  choice  of  occupations,  and 
above  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  opposite  sex.  Bat,  following  the 
golden  rule  of  experimenting  in  corpwe  vili — as,  for  instance,  in 
dropping  a  stone  instead  of  yourself  down  a  well,  to  see  it  strike  the 
side — you  will  be  able  to  note  results  with  more  philosophic  calm  if, 
instead  of  testing  the  special  attraction  which  a  certain  brand  of 
wine  or  a  particular  type  of  female  beauty  has  upon  yourself,  you 
make  observation  of  the  fact  that  a  bullet  is  more  strongly  drawn  to 
the  earth  than  a  feather,  and  that  a  needle  will  leap  from  among  a 
heap  of  pins  to  get  to  the  magnet.  And  although  you  cannot  put 
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this  to  the  test,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  if  the  bullet  were  larger 
than  the  earth,  the  latter  would  go  to  the  former :  and  certainly  a 
small  magnet  will  be  drawn  to  a  large  lump  of  steel,  while  in  all 
cases  you  can  feel  that  the  steel  pulls  the  magnet  when  you  try  to 
separate  them.  The  various  forms  and  degrees  of  special  attraction 
may,  therefore,  be  described  as  affinity ;  and  our  ancestors  certainly 
belonged  to  that  section  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  upper  past  whose 
constituent  parts  possessed  marked  affinity  for  each  other.  A  particle 
otherwise  composed  would  have  within  it  a  force  constantly  tending 
to  disruption,  and  in  the  long  run  this  tendency  to  decomposition 
would  prove  a  decisive  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
And  among  the  survivors  new  subtle  distinctions  were  soon  observable 
— just  as  among  their  successors  of  the  present  day  there  is  always 
an  elite  of  the  elite — owing  to  the  birth  of  the  discriminating  faculty. 
In  proportion  to  the  affinity  of  the  elements  composing  these  early 
beings  would  be  their  position  in  its  substance.  Those  which  were 
the  more  strongly  attracted  would  be  drawn  to  the  centre  ;  those  less 
privileged  would  stand  in  a  ring  outside,  getting  as  near  the  centre 
as  they  could;  the  unattractive  detrimentals  would  be  severely 
dropped.  Thus  each  of  our  ancestors  was,  as  one  of  their  wise 
descendants  has  discovered  of  modern  man,  a  microcosm  in  himself, 
with  satellites  in  their  orbits  round  his.  centre.  And  even  as  suitable 
atoms  came  within  the  radius  of  his  attraction  they  took  their  proper 
place,  and  the  larger  he  grew  the  more  attractive  he  seemed  and  the 
ring  of  outsiders  grew  closer.  Thus,  although  to  the  eye  of  fact 
our  ancestor  was  still  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  slime 
in  which  he  continued  to  reside,  he  had  made  a  great  stride  up  the 
ladder  of  evolution.  He  had  mastered  the  secret  of  assimilation  and 
of  growth.  For  we  must  note  here  the  wide  potential  distinction 
between  this  form  of  developement  and  the  mere  accretion  by  which 
minerals  increase  in  bulk.  The  growth  of  our  ancestors  took  place 
by  means  of  absorption  and  selection  of  what  we  would  now  call 
food;  which  was  separated  into  its  constituent  elements  according 
to  their  attractiveness,  and  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  In  other  words,  our  ancestor  digested  and  assimilated  his  food ; 
and,  at  that  stage,  man  could  do  no  more.  Stones  have  not  learned 
to  do  it  yet. 

The  faculty  which  next  calls  for  notice,  though  all  matter  had 
possessed  it  from  the  first,  is  that  of  motion.  Everything  which  was 
attracted  to  anything  else  moved  towards  it ;  but  our  ancestor  be- 
longed to  that  fortunate  class  of  beings  whose  complex  attractions 
were  so  evenly  balanced  that  he  was  always  drawn  whither  it  was 
advantageous  to  be.  He  was  neither  too  earthy,  nor  too  spiritual  in 
his  affinities :  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  as  such  kept  himself 
always  in  evidence.  When  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens  he  rose 
towards  it  and  appeared  in  public ;  when  the  sun  set,  he  consoled 
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himself  during  the  hours  of  darkness  with  less  distinguished  society, 
;ind,  descending  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  upper  life  of  the  period, 
often  found  himself  at  night  in  company  of  which  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  in  daylight  had  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 
•shame.  (And  if  I  appear  to  be  premature  now  and  then  in  my 
analogies,  will  the  reader  kindly  attribute  it  to  the  natural  pride 
and  filial  affection  which  properly  inspires  the  man  who  has 
discovered  his  long-lost  parent  ?  Some  people  might  be  ashamed 
of  owning  descent  from  a  dab  of  mud.  I  think  it  the  more  dutiful 
course  to  take  the  poor  dab  on  the  tip  of  imagination's  finger, 
and  hasten  to  recognise  my  own  features  in  its  countenance,  my 
own  attributes  in  the  skill  with  which  it  accommodates  itself  to  its 
surroundings.  I  will  now  wipe  the  finger  of  imagination  upon  the 
handkerchief  of  argument,  and  proceed.)  Besides  his  affinity  to  earth 
and  sun,  our  ancestor  owned  allegiance  to  the  moon — which  appears 
to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  career,  and  to  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  achievements  of  many  men  of  science,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown — and  also  to  other  things.  As  he  attracted  attractive 
particles  to  his  inside,  so  was  he  drawn  in  the  direction  where  attrac- 
tive particles  were  thickest.  Thus  early  was  developed  that  faculty 
of  mankind  during  social  entertainments  to  cluster  round  the  bars 
and  supper-tables.  Oh  !  man  was  getting  on  !  And  here  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  attraction,  we  may  call  it  the  yearning,  of  our 
ancestor  for  his  food  proceeded  directly  from  his  inside — that  is  to 
say,  the  central  part  of  him,  which  had  the  strongest  attraction  for 
the  stuff  he  wanted,  was  the  part  which  drew  him  towards  it.  We, 
Ids  superior  descendants,  have  a  brain  which  polices  our  actions,  and 
we  do  not  reach  after  a  sandwich  with  our  stomachs.  But  we  need 
not  be  proud.  Our  relatives,  the  amoeba  and  the  star-fish  and  others, 
do  this  thing  still,  and  the  habit  is  one  to  which  we  owe  much.  In 
default  of  organs  of  prehension,  mastication,  and  so  on,  it  was  some- 
thing for  our  ancestor  to  be  able  to  reach  out,  as  it  were,  with  some- 
t/iing  for  his  dinner.  Not  that,  in  all  probability,  he  greedily  extruded 
his  simple  internal  arrangements.  It  sufficed  if  their  tendency  was  to 
gravitate  towards  that  margin  of  his  ovoid  person  near  which  the  food 
was  situated.  The  rest  was  simple,  for  the  outer  ring-rind  (or  skin  we 
Diight  call  it  nowadays)  of  semi-attractive  atoms  with  which  he  had 
clothed  himself  had  no  such  cohesion  as  to  refuse  admittance  to  a 
favoured  morsel.  It  was  against  our  first  parent's  claim  to  very  high 
r.ink,  as  rank  goes  in  modern  times,  that  he  took  in  his  food  at  any 
part  of  his  person;  but  here,  again,  the  amoeba — what  evolutionists 
would  have  done  without  the  amoeba  I  cannot  say — comes  to  our 
rescue.  The  amoeba  does  it,  unblushingly,  in  the  glare  of  this  so- 
called  twentieth  century.  Before  leaving  this  section  of  my  argument 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  analogy  between  this  movement 
of  the  most  sensitive  particles  of  our  ancestor's  composition  towards 
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the  object  of  attraction  and  some  of  our  own  conscious  impulses.  The 
only  difference  is  that  we  are  specialised.  We  have  elaborated  the 
system  of  subdivision  of  labour,  and  our  brains  do  these  things  by 
proxy.  Verb  sap. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  penultimate  triumph  of  life ;  namely, 
the  faculty  of  reproduction.  Hitherto  the  life  of  the  individual  was 
indefinite.  The  influence  of  the  sun  was  necessary  to  produce  that 
equipoise  of  conflicting  attractions — the  earliest  *  balance  of  power ' 
known  in  mundane  politics — which  enabled  our  honest  ancestor  to 
hold  his  own  among  others,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  our  elementary  functions.  The  influence  of  the  moon  had  much 
to  say  in  the  matter  also :  witness  the  lunar  periods  in  the  life  of 
many  animals.  And  that  we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  goes  without 
saying :  else  we  would  not  be  glued  to  it  by  our  feet  all  our  lives. 
Those  creatures  survived  (our  ancestor  among  the  number)  who 
were  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changing  conditions 
created  by  these  conflicting  influences.  We  were  like  frontier  tribes 
in  Central  Asia,  displaying  all  kinds  of  unexpected  forms  of  activity, 
according  as  one  or  another  *  sphere  of  influence '  overlapped  us. 
And  when  I  say  '  we/  I  do  not  mean  that  at  this  period  of  evolution 
there  were  lots  of  us.  All  the  hopes  of  humanity  were  centred  in 
one  person,  and  with  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish him,  our  ancestor,  from  the  other  dabs  of  mud  around  him. 
I  would  throw  my  arms  around  his  neck  if  I  could  find  him  :  but  he 
had  no  neck,  and  did  not  appreciably  differ  from  what,  in  our  vulgar 
modern  way,  we  should  call  *  sludge '  or  something  like  that. 

And  the  first  accident  which  happened  to  him,  although  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  publication  of  Darwin's  '  Origin  of  Species/ 
would  have  appeared  to  his  limited  vision,  if  he  had  had  any,  in  the 
light  of  a  misfortune.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the 
close  of  an  unusually  hot  day  in  spring  (hot  days  in  spring  have 
been  responsible  for  many  strange  occurrences  in  the  animal  world 
since  then)  that  he  got  left  high  and  dry  above  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  period.  Not  very  dry,  because  everything,  including  the  air, 
was  wet  in  those  days,  but  still  out  of  his  element  rather.  And  it  is 
always  this  factor  of  novel,  and  apparently  unsuitable,  environment 
which  has  brought  out  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human  race.  We, 
who  are  plagued  from  our  birth  with  the  vagaries  of  a  climate  which  is 
beneath  contempt,  have  multiplied  and  sent  out  conquering  colonies 
to  people  half  the  world,  including  nearly  all  those  regions  ot 
perennial  wealth  where  other  men  had  been  tempted  to  become  vile 
because  every  prospect  pleased.  Witness  Ceylon,  with  its  British 
administrators.  Yet  the  achievement  of  our  ancestor,  who  was  left 
high  and  damp  by  a  retiring  spring  tide,  throws  the  conquest  of  India 
and  the  administration  of  Ceylon  into  the  shade.  He  invented — 
invenio,  *  I  come  into/  therefore  '  I  find  out/  therefore  '  I  invent ' — 
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reproduction.  Let  us  think  what  this  means.  Hitherto  the  life  of  a 
species,  or  a  genus,  or  a  kingdom,  had  been  the  life  of  the  individual. 
It  did  not  matter  how  cleverly  our  ancestor  or  any  of  the  other  persons 
who  might  have  become  the  ancestors  of  beings  totally  different  from  our- 
selves adapted  themselves  to  their  surroundings :  without  reproduction, 
the  world  would  have  been  filled  only  with  the  original  individuals  who 
were  once  microscopic  dabs  of  mud.  All  that  was  needed  for  everlast- 
ing existence  was  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to  the  various  forces  of  at- 
traction. "We  see  one  instance  in  the  successful  adaptation  of  the  air 
to  the  circumstances  of  life.  The  air  was  a  creature,  just  like  our 
first  ancestor — more  volatile  and  lively  perhaps,  and  less  severely 
handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  it  has  made  no 
progress.  It  goes  on  attracting  suitable  elements  into  itself  when  it 
can,  and  parting  with  them  when  it  must ;  and  it  has  grown  to  an 
immense  size.  It  covers  the  whole  earth :  but,  like  the  human 
beings  of  tropical  climes,  it  has  not  yet  found  any  incentive  to- 
further  evolution  because  it  has  never  been  placed  in  sufficiently 
difficult  circumstances.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  same  air  that 
rose  aloft  when  our  ancestor  grovelled  in  the  slime  ever  so  long  ago. 
It  has  remained  '  it/  while  we  have  become  '  he's '  and  '  she's/ 
The  water  is  another  creature  who  has  been  able  to  flow  along  in  its 
old  course  without  interruption,  so  far  as  we  know :  although  the 
glacial  epoch  may  have  hit  it  hard,  and  the  Flood  have  buoyed  it  up 
with  foolish  hopes  of  swallowing  the  whole  wide  world.  It  did  not 
reckon  with  the  insignificant  creature  who,  whether  in  the  Ark  or 
by  other  means,  weathered  the  era  of  water's  dominion,  and  has 
emerged  triumphant  to  build  bridges  and  watermills  and  ocean- 
going ships,  and  now  talks  of  using  the  '  wasted  '  strength  of  water 
to  do  all  his  work  for  him,  turn  his  machinery,  light  his  house,  and 
provide  the  force  for  driving  his  tricycle.  Here  we  see  on  a  world- 
wide scale  the  grand  triumph  of  those  who  have  struggled  against 
difficulties,  as  in  detail  we  see  it  also  in  the  victory  of  Northern 
European  races  over  the  soft  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  *  Sunny 
South'  and  tropics. 

Well,  our  ancestor  might  have  had  the  good,  or  bad,  luck  to  find 
himself  so  adapted  to  surrounding  circumstances  that  he  continued 
to  expand  and  grow,  swallowing  everything  he  had  a  mind  to,  until 
his  slimy,  shapeless  bulk  covered  what  we  call  continents  and  oceans, 
and  became  in  size  a  worthy  rival  of  the  air  and  the  water,  and  an 
example  to  the  various  minerals  cramped  down  below  in  their 
restricted  areas.  But  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been  our 
ancestor,  because  it  was  only  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  met  with  an 
accident  in  being  cast  up  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  tides  that  he 
was  compelled  to  invent  reproduction.  He  may  not  have  seemed 
happy  at  first.  The  air  scoffingly  passed  over  his  surface  and  dried 
his  skin  :  but  he  took  what  he  wanted,  all  the  same,  from  the  air  as 
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it  passed.  His  more  fluid  portions  displayed  an  unworthy  inclina- 
tion to  sink  into  the  ground,  but  he  got  something  out  of  the  ground 
too.  And  when  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  it  shone  upon  some- 
thing just  a  little  different  from  anything  which  it  had  seen  before. 
Shrivelled  somewhat,  and  as  deplorable  as  a  stranded  jelly-fish, 
our  ancestor  boldly  met  the  gaze  of  the  sun — for  was  he  not  the 
prospective  father  of  Britons  ? — and  he  took  what  he  wanted  from 
the  sunlight.  So  the  day  passed  and  the  night,  and  other  days  and 
nights  to  follow,  until  another  high  tide  came  at  the  full  moon 
and  washed  over  our  parent  once  more.  And  what  happened 
then  ?  During  his  long  rest  between  high-water  marks  he  had  got 
stuck  too  tightly  to  the  ground  to  leave  it  again.  Some  of  him  had 
indeed  sunk  into  crevices  between  the  particles  of  the  soil — a  habit 
which  the  roots  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  inherited  and 
improved  upon — and  held  him  where  he  was.  But  the  bulk  of  him 
strove  to  loyally  obey  the  old  impulse  that  used  to  draw  him  upwards 
to  the  sunlight  when  he  was  what  naturalists  would  call  a  free-swim- 
ming embryo  of  his  present  self.  The  attraction  of  food  was  strong 
upon  him  also,  and  the  moon  that  drew  up  the  tides  strained  him, 
too,  towards  her.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt,  as 
Britain  felt  when  the  American  colonies  claimed  the  right  to 
independence,  that  he  must  part  with  a  portion  of  himself.  It 
stretched  upward,  and  the  bond  that  held  them  together  grew  thinner 
and  weaker.  His  rind — may  I  call  it  'skin'? — assumed  an 
elongated  shape,  with  an  hour-glass  constriction  between  the  part 
which  held  to  the  earth  and  the  part  that  would  float  through  the 
water.  At  last,  with  a  wrench  almost  like  that  of  dissolution,  it 
parted  ;  and  a  fragment  of  him.  small,  globular,  and  free,  as  once  he 
was  himself,  rose  upwards  to  the  sunlight  or  to  bask  in  the  moon's 
rays.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  decide  which  was  the 
attraction ;  but  from  the  lunar  periods  connected  with  reproduction  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  moon  was  the  governing  influence. 
At  any  rate,  what  was  left  of  our  ancestor  settled  down  again, 
contentedly,  for  he  had  borne  a  son.  Nor  was  that  the  only  one.  The 
changing  seasons  brought  him  new  opportunities  of  growth,  and  at 
favourable  periods  he  cast  off  in  the  same  way  other  fragments  of 
himself ;  and  continued  doing  so  to  a  very  great  age,  until  perhaps 
his  great-great-great-  and  so  on  grandchildren  who  had  risen  in  the 
world  would  have  been  ashamed  to  recognise  the  simple  old  fellow, 
with  no  organs  and  no  specialised  functions  whatever,  as  their 
ancestor.  We  are  not  so  proud. 

We  cannot  be  certain,  of  course,  that  this  new  power  of 
reproduction  was  gained  by  a  single  individual  only,  or  that 
evolution  had  taken  place  in  no  other  directions.  The  earth  was 
filled  with  rude  variations  of  types,  which  were  holding  their  own  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  because  the  favourable  circumstances 
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which  gave  each  of  them  a  start  were  being  incessantly  repeated 
with  the  changes  of  days  and  seasons.  But  our  concern  is  with  our 
ancestor  and  his  progeny  only.  These  might  not  have  survived,  and 
quite  a  different  being  to  myself  might  now  be  speculating  upon  the 
origin  of  the  world's  inhabitants  but  for  the  fact  that  our  ancestor's 
children  proved  themselves  to  be  true  chips  of  the  old  block.  He  had 
invented  '  reproduction ' ;  they  responded  with  '  heredity.' 

When  the  sun  rose  next  day  there  may  have  been  little  or 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  these  individuals  to  mark  their 
immense  potential  difference  from  their  comrades  all  around. 
There  was  no  analytical  chemist  to  examine  them  and  demonstrate 
that  they  were  composed  of  exactly  the  same  elements  in  the  same 
combination  as  their  father ;  and  there  were  no  men  of  science  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  when  chance  threw  them  into  the  same 
situation  as  that  into  which  he  had  originally  fallen,  they  would 
behave  exactly  as  he  did.  Yet  this  is  what  our  second  ancestor 
could  not  help  doing.  He  behaved  as  his  father — the  first  father 
in  the  world — had  done  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  parted  with  portions  of 
himself  and  created  new  creatures  in  his  own  likeness.  Thus  was 
death  vanquished.  Hitherto  the  life  of  all  the  types  in  the  world 
ended  with  the  individual ;  and  although  similarity  of  surrounding 
circumstances  induced  uniformity,  there  was  no  heredity.  Now 
there  had  come  into  the  world  a  creature  with  the  faculty  of  sub- 
dividing, i.e.  propagating,  itself. 

In  the  lowest  orders  of  animal  and  plant  life — the  orders,  that  is 
to  say,  which  have  advanced  least  from  our  common  starting-point — 
we  still  find  this  dual  form  of  existence  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed 
parent  with  free-swimming  young,  destined  in  their  turn  to  become 
fixed  and  give  birth  to  free  progeny. 

At  the  first  glance  it  might  not  be  thought  that  much  had  been 
gained  by  this  new  development;  but  let  us  recapitulate.  Our 
ancestor  was  still  not  very  distinguishable  from  a  dab  of  mud ;  but 
he  had  acquired  the  power  of 

(1)  Attracting    or    Rawing    into    his    own  Substance  those 
Elements  which  had  for  him  the  Strongest  Affinity — or,  as  we  should 
say  nowadays,  which  he  liked  most.     Other  less  potently  attracted 
elements  went  to  form  his  indurated  integument  or  skin ;  and  yet 
others,  unattracted — or,  as  we  say  now,  unattractive  or  innutritious — 
were  rejected  altogether.     Thus  in  a  rude  way  he  performed  the 
functions  which  we  now  carry  on  by  means  of  specialised  organs 
when  we  breathe,  eat,  or  drink. 

(2)  Moving  Upwards  or  Downwards  or  Sideivays  when  it  suited 
him — by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he  exercised  any  independent 
volition,  such  as  we  think  that  we  ourselves  do,  when  he  went  hither 
or  thither,  but  that  he  obeyed  inherited  impulses  which  tended  to 
his  advantage.     If  they  had  not  he  would  not  have  inherited  them, 
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for  they  would  have  so  handicapped  his  ancestors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  that  they  would  not  have  survived  to  produce  him.  The 
only  movements  which  were  perpetuated,  therefore,  were  such  as  the 
accidental  experience  of  generations  proved  to  be  good  for  the  race  ; 
and  this  remains  still  the  highest  aim  of  all  our  human  actions. 

(3)  Reproducing  his  Kind. — And  upon  this  accidental  acquire- 
ment the  permanence  and  improvement  of  every  other  gift  depended. 
For  by  the  time  that  our  first  ancestor,  in  the  proper  hereditary 
sense,  produced,  or  rather  detached,  from  himself  his  first  oviform 
offspring,  the  world  was  full  of  what  were  then  the  highest  types  of 
creatures.  That  they  were  not  high  according  to  modern  ideas 
may  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  each  individual  had  gone  through 
the  whole  course  of  evolution  up  to  date  in  his  own  person.  I  should 
not  be  writing  this  article  if  I  had  to  begin  by  inventing  language ; 
then  discovering  the  truths  of  science;  then  bringing  out  the 
inventions  of  printing,  paper-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  machinery ;  then  have  to  educate  the  public  and  induct  into- 
their  minds  the  idea  that  printed  matter  was  worth  purchasing ;  then 
establish  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  its  editor,  and  finally  bring  him 
my  article.  I  should  not  have  got  very  far  into  this  programme 
before  death  would  cut  short  my  career.  No  ;  many  aeons  ago,  in  the 
first  feeble  sound  uttered  by  one  living  creature  and  heard  by 
another,  was  the  germ  and  natural  origin  of  this  number  of  this 
magazine.  Therefore  we  must  not  despise  those  early  contempo- 
raries of  our  ancestor  who  inherited  nothing  from  their  ancestor  and 
had  to  do  all  their  own  origin  of  species  for  themselves.  Besides,  de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  and  most  of  them  disappeared  for  ever  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  our  family  multiplied,  thanks  to  the  subtle 
advantage  which  its  members  possessed  of  letting  bits  of  themselves 
start  periodically  upon  life  on  their  own  account.  As  the  other 
creatures  broke  up  or  became  decomposed  for  one  reason  or  another, 
this  multiplying  type  gradually  absorbed  their  elements — '  ate  them/ 
we  should  say  now — and  each  fragment  became  in  turn  sufficiently 
obese  to  part  with  more  fragments,  and  so  on,  until  the  world  was 
filled  with  them. 

But  all  this  while  insensible  variations  were  being  introduced 
into  this  hereditary  type.  Infinitely  small  departures  by  accident 
from  the  original  were  found  to  give  new  generations  the  slight 
determining  advantage  which  decides  the  struggle  for  existence: 
and  of  these  two  ultimately  survived.  One  was  a  type  of  creature 
which  attracted  within  itself  such  elements  as  were  needed  for  the 
sustenance  of  life  through  infinitely  small  apertures  or  pores  in  its 
skin,  and  the  other,  the  bolder  type,  which  drew  within  it  by  the 
same  force  of  attraction  other  entire  creatures,  subsequently  separat- 
ing the  desired  elements  from  those  which  were  not  required. 

The  first  type  became  the  parent  of  all  vegetables,  which  draw 
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their  sustenance  in  microscopic  solution  from  earth,  water,  air,  or 
decomposed  organisms;  and  from  the  second  type  originated  the 
animal  world,  which  captures  its  food  in  the  shape  of  other  organised 
beings,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  assimilates  the  parts  required  for 
sustenance,  rejecting  the  residuum.  With  the  first  type  we  have  no 
concern  here  save  to  notice  that  it  has  proved  to  the  advantage  of 
this  class  to  remain  usually  in  a  fixed  position,  in  the  shape  of  trees 
and  seaweeds,  which  draw  nourishment  from  their  surroundings, 
being  content  with  very  modest  arrangements  for  the  mobility  of 
their  offspring,  in  the  shape  of  spores  or  seeds. 

The  second  type  of  creature — the  ancestor  of  the  animal  kingdom 
— preferred  the  life  of  motion.  Some  indeed,  as  corals  or  sea 
anemones,  retain  the  stationary  habit,  and  many  molluscs  attach 
themselves  to  fixed  spots :  but  the  habit  of  living  upon  organic 
creatures,  while  it  materially  assisted  developement,  necessitated  in 
most  cases  free  motion,  either  to  fresh  fields  and  new  pastures  or  to 
happier  hunting  grounds  when  the  old  ones  were  exhausted.  And 
the  developement  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
depended  entirely  upon  the  habit  of  locomotion  adopted.  They  all 
started  from  the  common  accidental  device  of  excrescences  protruding 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  body,  against  which  floating  bodies  lodged 
and  were  thence  absorbed :  but  in  one  type  the  tendency  was  developed 
to  produce  these  excrescences  impartially  on  all  sides  of  the  body, 
thus  producing  ultimately  radiate  creatures  like  starfish  and  polypi, 
while  another  type  had  the  advantage,  as  it  has  proved,  of  acquiring 
the  habit  of  annexing  its  food  '  end  on/  so  to  speak.  As  ages  passed 
innumerable  variations  of  this  type  were  doubtless  produced,  but 
it  seems  that,  again,  two  only  survived.  One  of  these  attained 
mobility  and  safety — for  at  a  very  early  period  those  only  began  to- 
survive  who  could  protect  themselves  against  the  absorptive  faculties 
of  their  neighbours — in  a  jointed  and  hardened  integument :  while 
the  other  type  had  the  joints  and  the  stiffening  inside.  From  the 
former  type  have  descended  all  such  creatures  as  worms,  woodlice, 
lobsters,  and  insects ;  and  with  these  we  have  no  further  concern. 
Our  ancestor  belonged  to  the  other  type  ;  for  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
person  with  his  stiffening  inside,  else  what  should  we  be  doing  for 
1  Backbones  ?  He  still  lived  in  the  shallows  of  the  vast  sea,  propelling 
limself  through  the  water  by  the  waggling  of  his  body  ;  but  as  ages 
I  assed,  one  member  of  the  family  acquired  the  habit  of  scrambling 
ever  the  mud  by  means  of  projections,  which  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions were  improved  into  rudimentary  limbs,  stiffened  by  lateral 
prolongations  of  the  stiffening  inside.  That  is  why  our  legs  and 
arms  are  jointed  to  our  backbones.  Perhaps  the  modern  goggle- 
eyed  mudfish,  which  wabbles  and  wallows  in  the  slimy  mangrove 
s  aramps  of  the  East,  most  nearly  reproduces  in  outline  the  first  great 
advance  made  by  our  ancestors  after  they  had  acquired  jointed 
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backbones  and  rudimentary  limbs  ;  and  though  the  snakes  have  dis- 
pensed with  limbs  altogether,  and  the  fishes  have  modified  them  to 
fins,  our  branch  of  the  family  undoubtedly  made  the  wiser  choice  in 
attaching  less  importance  to  the  waggling  of  their  hinder  end  as  a 
means  of  progression  than  to  the  use  of  those  lateral  processes  which 
have  become  our  limbs.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  [may  not  have 
been  obvious  at  first ;  but  the  blessings  of  evolution  generally  come  in 
disguise.  Indeed,  to  the  philosopher  of  those  days,  had  there  been 
one,  it  might  even  have  seemed  that  when  at  an  earlier  stage  our 
parents  neglected  the  vegetable  habit  of  safely  planting  themselves 
upon  a  suitable  spot,  they  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  he  would 
have  pointed  to  the  striking  contrast  between  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  compared  with  the  struggling  life  of  the  crawling  creatures 
at  its  roots.  Even  to-day,  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the  difference 
between  the  mangrove  tree  and  the  mudfish  which  paddles  about 
under  its  tangled  branches,  the  advantage  might  not  to  a  casual 
observer  from  another  planet  seem  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  mud- 
fish. But  we  who  have  also  chosen  locomotion,  and  to  that  end 
have  adopted  the  system  of  backbone  and  limbs,  know  that,  what- 
ever pleasures  plants  may  enjoy,  they  can  know  little  of  the  joys  of 
hunting,  fighting,  and  love-making,  the  trinity  of  functions  which 
constitute  animal  '  life.'  Indeed,  from  the  animal's  point  of  view  the 
majority  of  plants  might  just  as  well  be  dead,  for  all  the  pleasure 
which  they  can  have,  and  yet  the  only  difference  between  the 
earliest  animal  and  the  earliest  plant,  children  of  a  common  parent, 
was  that  they  chose  different  methods  of  obtaining  nutriment. 

And  at  every  subsequent  parting  of  the  branches  of  the  genealogical 
tree  of  humanity  we  can  see  how  by  chance  our  ancestors  always 
had  forced  upon  them  that  which  was  the  best  for  the  future. 
When,  for  instance,  the  members  of  our  branch  of  the  family  began 
to  crawl  about  clumsily  on  dry  land,  dragging  heavy  tails  after  them, 
how  clumsy  and  foolish  they  must  have  appeared  in  comparison 
with  their  cousins  who  retained  aquatic  habits  and  swiftly  darted 
hither  and  thither  through  the  water  with  a  waggle  of  the  body  and 
sweep  of  the  wide  tail !  Even  when  the  burden  of  the  tail  grew  less 
and  the  limbs  became  more  prominent  and  powerful — a  transforma- 
tion which  we  may  see  repeated  each  spring  in  the  development  of 
the  frog  from  the  tadpole — how  small  the  advantage  would  have 
appeared  to  a  philosopher  of  the  period!  Indeed,  comparing  the 
types  of  frog  and  crocodile,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  saurian.  But  the  highest  evolution 
arises  from  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  greatest  obstacles ;  as 
we  may  see  in  the  superiority  of  our  hardy  Northern  races,  who  have 
always  been  compelled  to  labour  in  order  to  live,  over  the  uncivilised 
inhabitants  of  luxuriant  regions  where  the  problem  of  livelihood 
presents  no  difficulties.  So  long  as  monkeys  can  live  like  monkeys 
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i:hey  will  remain  monkeys  ;  but  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  may 
i;each  them,  too,  as  it  has  taught  us,  to  acquire  new  powers  in  order 
to  escape  extinction,  and  then  they  will  cease  to  be  monkeys,  though 
they  will  not  be  men.  They  parted  company  from  us  at  the  last 
corner  in  our  difficult  journey,  and  there  are  no  short-cuts  to 
recover  lost  ground  in  evolution.  And  we  cannot  help  feeling  sorry 
for  the  monkeys,  because  it  really  seems  as  if  this  particular  turning 
was  the  only  one  of  real  importance  since  our  common  ancestor  elected 
by  accident  to  have  his  stiffening  inside  instead  of  outside.  Between 
the  eating,  fighting,  and  love-making  of  the  crocodile,  the  eagle,  the 
lion,  or  the  whale,  and  that  of  the  monkey,  there  does  not  seem  much 
difference ;  and  what  other  joy  in  life  has  he  which  they  have  not  ? 
lie  has,  in  fact,  gained  nothing  by  belonging  to  our  branch  of  the 
family  when  we  discarded  our  tails  as  means  of  locomotion  ; 
retained  our  four  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  running  on  the  ground 
instead  of  flapping  two  of  them  like  birds;  and  learned  to  use  our 
toes  for  the  purpose  of  grasping.  The  originator  of  the  monkey 
family  may  indeed  have  considered,  if  he  thought  about  the  matter 
at  all,  that  our  ancestor  was  much  to  be  pitied  when  he  began  to 
abandon  the  use  of  his  hind  toes  in  this  way,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  a  flat  foot  in  running  or  walking.  And  no  doubt  the 
abandonment  was  quite  involuntary  on  our  part.  It  may  be  that 
our  ancestor  was  driven  forth  to  find  his  living  in  a  treeless  land, 
where  he  acquired  the  habit  of  running  hungrily  after  the  prey  on 
which  he  was  forced  to  subsist,  in  place  of  fruit  plucked  without 
effort  in  the  primeval  forests.  Perhaps  it  was  in  some  such  chase 
that — possibly  in  a  fit  of  anger  such  as  baulked  monkeys  fall  into — 
he  seized  his  first  missile  and  flung  it,  with  the  happiest  effect,  at 
his  escaping  dinner.  Hence  the  art  of  hunting  and  the  use  of 
\veapons.  And  familiarity  with  the  weapon  in  time  suggested  its 
use  as  a  tool,  the  earliest  application  of  the  tool  being  doubtless 
analogous  to  carving-knife  or  hammer,  to  divide  a  slaughtered 
animal  among  the  family  or  to  smash  through  the  hard  shell  of 
turtle  or  mollusc.  Speech  was  first  evolved  by  the  necessities  of 
combination  to  guard  against  enemies :  for  an  animal  which  had 
learned  to  use  lethal  weapons,  missiles,  and  tools,  ceased  to  be 
dependent  upon  either  his  personal  agility  or  powerful  teeth  for  the 
purposes  of  offence  and  defence.  It  was  doubtless  by  combination 
that  our  ancestors  excavated  their  cave  fortress;  and  from  the 
necessities  of  watch  and  ward,  as  well  as  the  constant  companionship 
w  ithin,  arose  the  habit  of  speech,  rising  from  mere  signals  to  action, 
such  as  grunts  of  anger  and  cries  of  warning,  to  notes  of  encourage- 
ment, admonition,  approval,  and  so  on.  Thence  language  would 
naturally  develope  in  the  direction  of  expressing  domestic  needs  and 
wishes :  then  communal  instructions  and  words  of  command,  with 
expressions  of  assent,  dissent,  or  criticism.  Thus  by  degrees  speech 
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was  built  up,  and  by  combined  labour  and  the  communication  of 
ideas  man  was  enabled  so  to  protect  and  perhaps  to  fortify  his  cave 
dwelling  that  the  species  acquired  its  characteristic  of  slow  develope- 
ment.  The  young  hare,  brought  forth  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  can  see 
and  run  as  soon  as  born.  The  young  rabbit,  born  in  a  safe  burrow, 
is  blind  and  helpless  for  days.  So  cave-dwelling  man  acquired  the 
habit,  which  he  still  possesses,  of  slower  developement  from  birth 
than  any  other  creature,  because  in  addition  to  the  natural  safety 
of  his  dwelling  he  had  learned  the  art  of  protecting  it,  by  com- 
bination and  distribution  of  work,  against  all  enemies.  The  tool 
of  utility  he  learned  to  use  as  an  implement  for  the  adornment 
of  himself  and  his  belongings.  He  scratched  the  outlines  of  the 
beasts  he  had  slain  upon  the  weapon  that  slew  them;  he  decked 
himself  and  his  mate  in  their  spoils.  His  powerful  canine  teeth 
decreased,  the  useless  hair  upon  his  body  disappeared,  the  multiply- 
ing problems  of  his  many  acquired  habits  developed  his  powers  of 
thought ;  and  when  he  strode  forth  from  his  cave  and  viewed  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world  around  him,  he  felt  that  he  was  their 
king.  Forces  mightier  than  himself  he  recognised  in  the  wind  and 
the  thunder  and  the  blazing  sun.  These  he  feared,  and  called  them 
superior  beings  :  and,  lest  they  should  slay  him  in  wrath  some  day, 
he  strove  to  propitiate  them.  Thus  arose  religion,  which,  being 
gradually  changed  and  softened  by  knowledge,  has  lost  most  of  its 
terrifying  aspects  for  civilised  man.  Looking  deeper  and  deeper, 
year  by  year,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  around  him,  he  has 
learned  the  '  why '  of  many  things :  and  the  complement  of  the 
*  why '  is  always  the  '  because.'  And  if  he  follows  in  thought  the 
trail  of  the  '  because '  as  far  back  as  his  mind  will  carry  him,  he 
comes  to  a  point  whence  he  can  dimly  discern  the  outline  of  his 
first  father,  scarcely  breaking  the  horizon  of  the  slimy  past,  a 
microscopic  dab  of  mud. 

And  here  the  stock  objection  to  theories  of  evolution  may  be 
raised  again,  that  no  scientific  experiments  can  detect  the  beginnings 
of  life  in  any  dabs  of  mud.  Of  course  they  cannot.  The  dabs  of 
mud  of  to-day  are  not  as  the  dabs  of  mud  of  the  prehistoric  past. 
No  doubt  we  could  see  the  beginnings  of  life  again  if  we  could  repro- 
duce for  indefinite  periods  over  indefinite  areas  the  absolute  con- 
fusion of  elements  through  which,  as  the  misty  aeons  rolled  by, 
certain  combinations  began  to  triumph ;  but  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  unknown  conditions  which  surrounded  the  birth  of  our 
earliest  ancestor  might  give  the  victory  to  some  different  combina- 
tion, or  might  produce  dead  crystallisation  and  petrifaction  only. 
Life  was  young  once,  and  only  once.  It  can  never  be  young  again. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of  death.  Originally  the  death  of 
an  individual  occurred  simply  by  decomposition,  owing  to  the 
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£  uperior  attraction  of  some  more  powerful  body.  We  see  the  death 
of  a  little  water  when  it  is  evaporated  in  a  kettle ;  but,  as  a  world- 
wide individual,  water  continues  to  live.  In  the  same  way  the 
lower  forms  of  life  retain  something  of  the  immortality  which  under 
favourable  conditions  would  have  been  the  lot  of  their — and  our — 
ancestor.  You  cannot  kill  them  by  simple  mutilation.  A  bisected 
tea-anemone  becomes  two  live  sea-anemones,  not  one  dead  one. 
I$ut  as  animals  get  higher  in  the  scale  they  are  compelled  to  carry 
out  all  the  processes  of  life,  originally  so  simple,  by  means  of 
complex  machinery.  When  our  first  ancestor  took  food,  he  merely 
waited  till  the  food  came  alongside,  and  then  attracted  it  into  the 
middle  of  himself.  Now,  we  cannot  get  it  there  without  the  use 
of  brain,  hand,  teeth,  gullet,  and  intestines :  and  before  we  can 
make  the  right  use  of  it  other  delicate  internal  organs,  such  as  the 
heart  and  liver,  come  into  play ;  and  some  of  the  food  necessary 
to  keep  the  machinery  going  comes  from  the  air  and  is  distributed 
by  the  lungs.  Thus  we  have  many  organs  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  elaborate  powers  which  we  have 
acquired  for  drawing  sustenance  from  the  world  around.  Deprived 
suddenly  of  any  of  these,  we  revert  at  once  to  our  original  condition 
of  matter,  possessing  only  the  natural  powers  of  attraction  which 
belonged  to  us  as  such.  We  are  helpless  to  hold  our  own  in  this 
highly-specialised  world,  and  have  become  what  we  call  'dead': 
because  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  other  creatures  which  have 
gained  greater  powers  than  our  poor  matter  possesses.  Microbes  by 
myriads  pounce  upon  us  and  decompose  us ;  worms  batten  on  us ; 
and  vegetation  thrives  upon  our  escaping  juices.  The  life — i.e.  the 
attraction  which  was  in  us — courses  now  through  the  veins  of  others, 
and  as  individuals  we  are  dead.  But  our  life  lives  for  ever,  and, 
thanks  to  the  hard-won  triumphs  of  our  ancestors,  the  type  also 
Temains  in  our  children.  Thus  the  man  of  the  past  hands  on,  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  evolution,  to  the  man  of  the  future,  the  life  which 
he  inherited  from  a  dab  of  mud. 

E.  KAY  KOBINSON. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS,   EAST  AND    WEST 


To  treat  in  any  adequate  manner  such  a  subject  as  the  comparative 
conditions  of  people  in  India  and  England  would  occupy  a  volume, 
and  to  satisfactorily  deal  with  it  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages  is  a 
task  impossible  of  fulfilment.  The  subject  has  become  keenly 
controversial,  and  must  more  and  more  assume  this  character  as  it 
falls  under  the  treatment  of  writers  who  deduce  their  facts  from 
figures,  and  not  from  observation  in  the  field. 

It  is,  however,  of  such  importance  that  more  accurate  impressions 
should  prevail  concerning  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  Eastern  Empire,  and  such  misleading  pictures  are  presented, 
that  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  endeavour  to  contrast  the  life  of  the 
poor  in  the  East  with  that  of  persons  in  similar  circumstances  in  the 
West,  while  I  will  not  dare  to  compare  the  Indian  labourer's  pay  with 
that  of  the  British  workman,  without  comparing  the  cost  of  board, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  the  last  of  which  in  some  cases  in  England 
takes  half,  often  a  third,  and  generally  a  quarter  of  an  unhappy  man's 
earnings  before  he  has  a  rag  to  his  back  or  a  crumb  in  his  mouth.    It 
so  happens  in  great  cities  in  England,  and  I  believe  to  the  same  extent 
nowhere  else,  that  the  poorer  the  man  the  higher  relatively  is  his  house 
rent ;  so  that,  room  for  room,  the  labourer  pays  actually  more  than  the 
rich  man.     This  housing  question,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and 
with  the  conditions  of  which  we  are  somewhat  familiar,  brings  home 
to  us  one.  striking  difference  between  the  conditions  of  East  and  West. 
The  Indian  labourer  pays  little  or  nothing  for  his  lodging.   Not  long 
ago  he  was  provided  by  his  master  with  a  sufficient  food  wage  for 
himself  and  family,  with  a  cloth  once  a  year  and  with  a  hut.    Now  this 
man's  income  in  cash  would  have  been  represented  as  non-existent, 
or  as  the  most  pitiful  fraction  of  that  of  a  British  workman  ;  whereas 
the  Indian  of  my  illustration  practically  has  everything  he  wants, 
and  the  latter  too  often  wants  a  great  deal  he  cannot  get.     It  is 
true  that  since  the  British  Government   introduced  the  system  of 
paying  the  revenue  in  cash,  and  generally  insisted  upon  a  more  or 
less  British  exactness  with  regard  to  accounts,  a  similar  system  has 
spread  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  country ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  with  a  moderate  land  tax,  and  a  very  small  demand 
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by  way  of  total  taxation,  the  poorer  classes  in  India  have  not  profited 
by  the  extra  rupee  or  two — say  three  or  four  shillings  a  year  in  income — 
which  Lord  Curzon  estimates  they  get  now,  as  compared  with  the 
income  of  20  years  ago.  I  say  they  have  not,  but  I  think  they 
have  to  some  extent,  profited.  On  the  whole  their  houses,  their 
utensils  and  their  clothing  are  better  than  they  were  nearly  30  years 
ago,  when,  full  of  curiosity  to  know  something  of  a  fascinating  country 
and  its  people,  I  began  to  travel  about  India  on  duty,  and  in  search 
of  sport,  which  there,  as  here,  is  one  of  the  best  avenues  to  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  An  ordinary  individual's  efforts 
are  necessarily  feeble  and  incomplete,  but  as  a  love  of  travel  plus  a 
familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  country  visited  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  acquiring  any  knowledge,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
different  countries  is  necessary  to  turn  knowledge  to  any  comparative 
account,  I  should  say  to  justify  myself  in  expressing  opinions  that 
I  have  travelled  in  every  great  province,  and  in  most  of  the  great 
Native  States  in  India,  in  Persia,  Beluchistan,  Turkey,  Arabia,  China, 
Japan  and  Corea,  and  have  also  visited  the  eastern  countries  of 
Europe,  such  as  Hungary,  Bukovina,  Siberia  and  Greece,  which 
offer  for  comparative  purposes  a  very  useful  halfway  house  between 
Occident  and  Orient.  Nor  have  I  depended  upon  guide  books,  for 
I  qualified  as  an  interpreter  in  the  languages  of  Northern  India  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  Persian  and  Hindustani  ;  in  the  chief  tongues 
of  the  south,  Tamil  and  Telugu;  and  in  Eussian,  the  chief 
Slav  language  of  Europe,  besides  the  public-school  Englishman's 
extremely  indifferent  equipment  of  modern  languages,  and  a  little 
Arabic  for  use  in  Egypt  and  Turkish  Arabia.  And  with  this 
equipment,  such  as  it  is,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Oriental  in  ordinary  years  is  as  happy,  and  as  well  provided  with 
board,  lodging  and  clothing,  according  to  his  wants,  as  the  man  of 
Eastern  Europe.  In  comparing  Eastern  with  Western  Europe  the 
coEtrast  would  be  so  striking  that  those  who  have  never  visited  the 
outskirts  of  our  continent  would  hesitate  to  call  their  brethren 
Europeans,  yet  the  contrast  between  these  Eastern  Europeans  and 
the  Orientals  would  be  still  more  remarkable.  Of  course  the 
increase  in  the  population — though  that  is  not  so  great  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed — the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  the  subdivision  of 
hoi  lings,  the  limited  amount  of  good  land  available  for  cultivation, 
the  decline  of  certain  indigenous  industries,  and  above  all  the 
um/illingness  to  lay  by  anything  in  a  good  year,  all  these  factors  go 
far  to  neutralise  such  improvements  as  have  been  effected  in  the 
condition  of  the  Indians ;  but  such  factors  are  not  altogether  absent 
in  other  Eastern  countries. 

When  I  was  in  Baghdad,  the  city  in  which  many  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as  near  as  may  be,  still  exist — in  which  the 
average  of  female  beauty  also  is,  as  it  should  be,  extremely  high — in 
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which,  too,  you  may  wander  through  cool  arcades  ten  times  as  long  as 
all   those   of  London   put  together — I  had  a  conversation  with  a 
woman  who  had  spent  some  years  in  Britain  as  a  nurse  or  maid  with 
an  English  family.     There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than  to  get 
at  the  comparative  impressions  of  such  people,  and  she  summed  up 
by  saying  England  had  many  good  points,  but  as  it  had  no  dates  and 
maust  (curdled  milk)    she  preferred  Baghdad.      For  real  pleasure 
give  her  Peebles.     Some  of  the  Coronation  guests  held  precisely  the 
same  opinions.     Much  sympathy  is  wasted  in  Europe  on  Orientals 
who  hold,  and  properly  hold,  these  views.     It  is  possible  to  live,  and 
to  live  well,  on  dates  and  maust.     An  Englishman  can  do  it,  for  I  have 
myself.     Riding  across  Kurdistan  in  the  summer,  the  white  man's 
face  gets  black,  his  body  gets  lean ;  a  ring,  if  he  wears  one,  soon  falls 
off  his  bony  finger ;  he  is  grateful  for  a  handful  of  Kabobs  or  bits  of 
skewered  and  roasted  mutton,  and  he  is  so  temperate  that  one  glass 
of  wine  at  the  end  of  his  journey  would  qualify  him  for  an  appear- 
ance at  Marlborough  Street  next  morning.     But  he  keeps  the  most 
excellent  condition  and,  waking  on  the  floor  of  a  caravanserai,  feels,  if 
protected  by  a  profuse  peppering  of  vermin  killer,  really  fresher, 
healthier  and  readier  for  the  road  than  the  occupant  of  a  luxurious, 
but   necessarily   stuffy,  habitation   in  London.     The   Arabs   are  a 
remarkably  temperate  race,  and  live  for  next  to  nothing.     So  should 
we  if  we  cut  lodging  out  of  our  budget,  and  paid  the  merest  fraction 
for   clothing  and  board.     The  same  state  of  things  is  found  in  a 
modified  degree  in  Persia,  where  however  the  people  are  rather  given 
to  good  living.     They  are  a  light-hearted  and  pleasure-loving  race, 
and  delight  in  roast  lamb,  chicken  pillaus  and  Shiraz  wine,  all  of 
which  things  are  good  enough  for  a  millionaire's  table.     The  late 
Lord  Bute  made  excellent  wine  in  South  Wales  of  a  quality  and 
flavour   somewhat  favouring  Tokay;   but  the  Shirazi,  sitting  by  a 
limpid   brook   and  beside  a  rose-tree,  drinks  as  good  a  product  of 
the  vine.      For   a   wage   which   an   English   beggar   would   refuse 
the   muleteer  rides  beside  you  all   day   long,   and  tells   you  tales 
like   those    of    Scherazadi,   and    caps    quotations   from    the   great 
poets,  of  whom  he  is  so  proud.     He  is  one  of  the  cheeriest  fellows  I 
ever  met.     You  cannot  get  him  for  a  penny  a  day,  because  he  eats 
meat  and  needs  clothing,  and  because  the  climate  of  his  country  is 
cold  as  well  as  hot,  and  he  cannot  hold  out  his  hand  and  gather  rice, 
wheat,  and  bananas,  as  folks  can  in  the  tropics.     But  neither  can  you 
get  the  Indian  for  a  penny  a  day,  though  it  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  experience  of  the  famine  relief  camps  that  he  can  be  kept 
in  good  working  condition  for  that  small  sum.    You  will  not  get  him  to 
work  for  you  under  4d.  a  day,  because  when  he  works  for  you  he  is 
doing  something  he  does  not  like.     But  in  point  of  fact  in  his  own 
mud  hut  in  the  village  he  lives  for  so  little  that  to  make  a  fair 
estimate,  and  to  state  it  in  this  city  where  mere  space  is  impossibly 
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expensive,  savours  of  inhumanity.  Abbe  Dubois  said  the  labourers 
on  the  Mysore  plateau  early  in  this  century  got  Id.  or  2d.  a  day 
and  worked  in  proportion  to  their  wage.  He  added  that  they  could 
keep  body  and  soul  together  on  the  merest  pittance,  a  pound  of 
millet  a  day,  made  into  water  gruel  sufficing  to  keep  five  or  six 
persons  from  dying  of  hunger.  Even  now  in  Bombay  thirty-two  to 
forty-two  Ibs.  of  millet  can  be  got  for  a  rupee  (Is.  4cZ.).  It  is 
a  profound  truth  that  human  happiness  is  curiously  equalised, 
and  that  there  are  compensations  and  drawbacks  which  tend  to 
average  an  apparently  uneven  distribution  among  individuals.  This 
great  truth  is  equally  applicable  to  different  nations,  and  to  suppose 
that  in  any  one  country  the  people  are  much  more  miserable  than 
in  another,  is  to  accuse  oneself  of  inexperience  and  ineptitude,  as 
well  as  the  great  author  of  the  universe  of  irresponsible  injustice. 
It  is  not  because  he  lives,  like  most  of  us,  '  between  a  crop  and 
crop/  that  the  Indian  preserves  a  somewhat  sad  and  staid  demeanour. 
That  is  due  to  his  religion,  his  fatalism  and  his  standards,  and  they 
are  very  high,  of  personal  dignity  and  good  breeding.  He  would 
look  just  the  same  if  he  was  dined  at  the  Carlton  and  taken  to  the 
Opera.  The  climatic  conditions  of  India,  and  its  irregular  and  uneven 
rainfall  expose  the  peasants  of  our  eastern  empire  to  the  terrible 
visitations  of  famine,  upon  which  I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion, 
as  I  have  on  others,  to  enlarge.  India  has  been  subject  to  famines 
throughout  her  history  with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
but  as  the  few  historians  were  Mahomedans,  and  filled  their  pages 
with  tedious  descriptions  of  court  pageants,  and  interminable  wars, 
no  room  was  left  for  mention  of  famines,  except  such  as  almost 
depopulated  the  affected  area.  At  the  present  day,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  roads  and  railways,  and  the  activity  of  trade,  famine 
is  never  the  result  of  want  of  food,  but  of  want  of  money  wherewith 
to  buy  food.  Grain  now  seldom  doubles  in  price,  whereas  in  former 
days  it  is  well  known  to  have  risen  to  sixty-four  times  the  normal 
rate.  But  the  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  approaching 
double  rates,  and  the  State  now  undertakes  to  provide  work  or  food, 
whenever  prices  reach  a  certain  height.  Suffering  of  a  less  acute 
type  is  now  necessarily  more  widespread  in  times  of  scarcity  than 
formerly,  for  prices  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  local  conditions. 
And  during  periods  of  distress  the  large  numbers  who  generally  live 
upon  the  never  failing  charity  of  those  who  can  afford  to  be 
charitable,  immediately  become  wholly  destitute,  and  fill  the  poor- 
houses  established  for  the  occasion.  In  these  poorhouses  are  taken 
the  photographs  which  are  published  in  England.  They  are  always 
near  the  railway  station,  and  if  all  the  miserable,  maimed  and 
destitute  beggars  in  London  were  collected  together  and  photo- 
graphed the  spectacle  would  not  be  creditable  to  our  civilisation, 
in  spite  of  the  high  poor  rate,  amounting  to  ten  millions  a  year, 
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whether  or  not  it  be  economically  and  wisely  spent.  I  would  warn 
my  readers  against  taking  pictures  such  as  these  as  average  specimens 
of  the  Indian  poor  in  famine  time,  and  I  have  visited  the  most 
stricken  districts  during  the  late  famine,  in  which  the  State  fed  the 
almost  incredible  aggregate  of  1,135,353,000  persons,  and  calculated 
after  visiting  many  poorhouses  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
occupants  present  that  certainly  heart-rending  appearance,  from 
which  the  excellent  British  famine  administration  preserved  millions 
of  our  fellow  subjects.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  native  States,  a 
fact  I  much  regret,  for  I  believe  that  to  let  the  people  alone  to 
preserve  their  own  habits  and  customs  or  to  develop  new  ones  by 
their  own  unaided  evolution,  is  the  true  ideal  of  government  of  an 
eastern  by  a  western  people,  and  it  is  that  most  consistent  with 
Queen  Victoria's  proclamation,  issued  when  the  Crown  assumed  the 
administration  of  India.  The  native  States  will  learn,  as  we  have 
ourselves  learnt,  by  making  mistakes,  and  some  day  Lord  Curzon's 
faith,  that  he  is  not  the  best  Asiatic  who  forsakes  the  way  of  Asia, 
will  be  more  widely  held  than  it  is  at  present  by  a  generation  which 
makes  a  fetish  of  Progress  after  a  particular  pattern,  whether  or  not 
Providence  intended  the  subject  for  the  garment.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  old  faiths  of  India  are  strong  in  the  land,  and  that 
of  the  causes  of  sedition  Bacon  put  innovations  in  religion  even  before 
taxation. 

A  very  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  use  of  figures 
conveys  isolated  information,  useless  and  even  mischievous  for  com- 
parative purposes,  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  who  came  on  relief 
during  the  late  famine.  At  its  height  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  India  were  classified  as  fitting  subjects  for  relief  under 
the  code  for  the  prevention  of  famine,  while  in  England  about  2*2 
per  cent,  are  ordinarily  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  These  figures  are 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  proportions  of  the 
population,  and  of  the  famine,  but  if  the  inference  were  drawn  that 
India  was  no  worse  off  during  the  famine  than  England  in  ordinary 
years,  such  inference  would  be  most  mischievous  and  misleading. 
Similarly,  if  it  were  stated  that  the  numbers  aided  by  the  State  at 
present,  while  there  is  distress  in  India,  are  only  a  twentieth  or 
thirtieth,  proportionately  to  the  respective  populations,  of  the  numbers 
of  paupers  in  England,  the  fact  might  be  more  or  less  correct,  but  the 
circumstance  that  those  in  relief  in  India  were  persons  who  should  and 
would  be  engaged  in  supporting  themselves  in  ordinary  seasons,  would 
be  obscured.  We  should  also  remember  that  in  India  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenue,  including  the  money  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
famine  stricken,  is  paid  by  the  poor,  unlike  this  country  where  the 
lion's  share  is  contributed  by  a  prosperous  and  numerous  middle- 
class,  which  hardly  exists  in  India.  Now  here  is  an  obvious  criticism 
of  our  system  of  rule.  Why  is  there  no  such  middle-class  ?  Yet  a 
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knowledge   of  the   East   supplies    the   obvious   answer.     There   is 
practically  no  great  middle-class  in  the  English  sense  anywhere  in 
the  East.     Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  poor  man  at  the  palace  gate,  still 
supply  the  aptest  parallel.     It  is  no  fault  of  England  that  there  is 
not,  what  there  never  was,  a  wealthy  middle-class  in  India.     Not 
that  such  a  phenomenon  exists  all  over  Europe,  in  the  east  of  which 
it  has  a  comparatively  attenuated   and  scarce  representation.     In 
this  respect   and  in  many  others    Kussia   presents  a  more  useful 
standpoint  for  comparison  than  any  other  European  country,  a  fact 
which  did  not  escape  that  able  writer  upon  Indian  subjects,  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Ranade.     It  has  been  urged,  and  I  daresay  with  truth, 
that  the  average  Indian  income  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  average 
Russian  income.     This  is  an  interesting  comparison  to  one  who  has 
lived  in  villages  in  both  countries.     Let  us  examine  it.     The  Russian 
peasant  has  to  provide  himself  with  fuel,  which  he  either   must 
collect  or  buy,  and  time  is  money,  he  needs  good  schi  or  borsch, 
cabbage  or  beetroot  soup  with  meat  in  it  if  possible,  most  excellent 
food,  but  quite  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  British  labourer  ;  he  must 
have  a  stove  in  his  house,  and  clothing  lined  with  sheepskin,  includ- 
ing knee-boots  of  the  same  character,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation   of  life   throughout   the   long   winter.      Lord    Greorge 
Hamilton  informed  Parliament  the  other  day  that  an  Indian  can  be 
kept  in  good  working  condition  on  a  penny  a  day,  and  those  who  know 
the  East  are  aware  that  all  over  Southern  Asia,  for  a  somewhat  similar 
figure  a  man  can  live.     I  have  studied  this  subject,  indeed  have 
travelled  at  times  very  much  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  to  study 
it,  over  many  countries  in  Asia,  and  I  believe  that  in  Japan  and 
China,  for  instance,  much  the  same  figure  might   be   established. 
Compare  it  with  the  cost  a  British  labourer  must  incur.     I  have  con- 
sulted a  good  many  lately  and  find  that  a  man  in  hard  work  needs 
to  spend  at  least  4d.  for  breakfast  of  coffee,  a  bloater,  or  bacon ;  Sd. 
for  dinner  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  meat,  and  4cZ.  for  tea,  supposing 
he  goes  to  bed  without  supper,  and  has  neither  a  smoke  nor  a  drink 
in  the  day.     The  actual  cost  of  food  is  Is.  4d.  or  exactly  a  rupee 
against  Id.  or  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee,  for  the  Indian.     Then 
take  a  London  working-man's  budget.     Say  he  gets  28s.  a  week  as  a 
bricklayer,  not  employed  of  course  by  the  London  County  Council, 
and  has  two  children  and  a  wife.     His  house  rent  for  three  rooms  is 
7s.,  his  food  for  himself  and  family  is  13s.  and  clothing  works  out  to 
Sd.  a  week,  and  he  is  out  of  work  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
Take  a  painter  on  25s.  with  a  wife  and  four  children  paying  7s.  Qd 
a  week  for  rent  and  not  having  enough  left  to  save  a  shilling  for  the 
average  period  of  three  months  out  of  work ;  a  house  decorator  on 
35s.  with  a  wife  and  one  child,  paying  house  rent  8s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  Is.  6d.  a  week  train  fare  to   his  work,  a  young  man  always 
employed,  but  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  9s.  a  week  demanded  by  the 
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County  Council  for  a  microscopical  suite  of  rooms.  Take  a  carpenter, 
a  man  who,  as  we  know,  commands  the  market,  and  almost  tramples 
on  prostrate  employers,  getting  on  an  average  21.  10s.  a  week.  His 
train  costs  him  2s.,  his  house  rent  13s.  Qd.,  his  house  food  bill  is  14s. 
and  his  clothing  Is.  Qd.  a  week,  and  it  costs  him  another  10s.  a  week 
to  feed  himself  at  his  work.  Even  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
home  counties  pays  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  house  rent,  and  gets  about  half 
that  sum  for  a  day's  wages.  I  know  several  men  getting  28s.  a  week 
when  in  work,  whose  board,  lodging,  clothes,  club,  insurance  and 
medical  attendance  cost  them  20s.  and  their  house  rent  7s.  6d.  a 
week.  Nor  is  a  small  tradesman  in  much  better  circumstances,  and 
he  feels  very  much  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  the  rates,  and  the 
resulting  excessive  house  rent. 

Compare  the  clothing  accounts  and  take  the  Kussian's  boot  bill. 
A  good  pair,  lined  with  sheepskin  up  to  the  knee,  to  keep  out  snow 
and  cold  and  prevent  fatal  frost-bite,  costs  anything  from  eight  to 
twelve  roubles,  or  17s.  to  25s.     If  a  pair  lasts  him  a  winter  he  is 
lucky.     The  English  labourer  pays  from  5s.  to  10s.  Qd.  for  a  pair  of 
boots  and  cannot  well  do  with  less  than  two  pairs  in  the  year.     A 
prudent  man  has  to  put  aside  nearly  2s.  Qd.  a  week  for  clothing  all 
the  year  round  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children.     I  remember  calcu- 
lating in  1896  that  a  Calcutta  coolie  spent  just  2s.  6d.  a  year  on 
clothing,  and  that  the  Cotton  Duties  Bill  then  before  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  on  the  Select  Committee  of  which  I  was  sitting,  raised  the 
coolie's  clothing  bill  by  Id.  a  year.     I  consulted  a  great  many  coolies, 
and  walked  miles  with  them  over  the  Maidan  and  along  the  quays, 
and  gathered  the  impression  that  a  cloth  a  year  was  about  as  much 
as  a  labourer  bought.     If  this  calculation  was  even  approximately 
correct,  it  costs  an  English  labourer's  family  fifty-two  times  as  much 
as  it  costs  an  Indian  family  to  clothe  itself,  while  as  to  shoe  leather, 
the   proportions  are   perhaps  as   thirty  shillings  to  a  shilling,  for 
practically  the  Indian  coolie  only  keeps  one  pair  of  slippers,  which 
he  does  not  wear.     Of  course  there  are  cold  climates  in  India  and  in 
the  frosty  upper  provinces  and  in  rainy  Malabar,  the  clothing  bill 
necessarily  runs  to  7s.  or  8s.  a  year,  so  that  these  remarks  are  not  of 
universal  application.     They  are,  however,  of  such  extended  applica- 
tion as  to  show  that  if  indeed  a  European  of  Kussia,  or  Eastern,  or 
Southern,  Europe  has  ten  or  twenty  times,  and  the  Englishman  forty 
or  fifty  times,  the  money  income   of  the  Indian,  it  by  no  means 
follows   that    their   circumstances    are   so    different  as    might   be 
supposed.     The  climate  of  India  is  of  all,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  monsoon,  the  most  fickle  and  incalculable,  but  if  Government 
can  go  on  feeding  as  many  as  come  on  relief  in  famine  time,  if  the 
Bombay  people  on  the  occurrence  of  a  second  visitation  show,  as  the 
Central  Provinces  people  have,  that  they  do   not  mean   to  starve 
again,  when  the  shy  hill  people  also  overcome  their  prejudices,  and 
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the  native  States  so  manage  their  famines  that  their  stricken 
subjects  do  not  overflow  into  our  relief  works,  and  if  the  financial 
strain  of  such  colossal  efforts  to  counteract  the  effects  of  cosmic 
causes  proves  such  as  a  poor  country  can  bear,  then  it  might  be 
asserted  that  the  condition  of  the  Indian  was  better  than  that  of  the 
European  peasant.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  there  are  good  reasons  for  holding  that  such  a 
statement  might  be  made.  His  staid  and  sad  demeanour  is  a 
precious  personal  possession,  and  is  not  the  result  of  crushing 
poverty.  The  people  are  no  better  off  in  Japan,  but  they  smile  and 
chatter,  while  raking  their  few  coppers  out  of  the  expiring  embers  of 
their  villages,  some  of  which  are  burnt  down  every  day.  The 
Indians  are  to  the  Burmese  what  the  Chinese  are  to  the  Japanese. 
Differences  of  temperament  are  unaccountable.  If  a  happy  smiling 
face  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  the  jinrickshaw  drawer  of  Japan  must  be 
far  more  prosperous  than  the  rich,  and  luxurious  idlers  of  London, 
and  other  great  capitals  of  Europe. 

I  think  the  European  works  harder  than  the  Indian  peasant,  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  of  dealing  with  whom  is  that  he  is  quite 
content  with  a  minimum  wage  for  work  he  likes  in  congenial  condi- 
tions. My  next-door  neighbour  in  my  Kussian  village  during  the 
short  summer,  got  up  at  4  o'clock  and  worked  thenceforward  till 
9  P.M.  From  early  dawn  he  mowed  the  hay,  which,  after  drying  it  in 
the  sun,  he  carted  into  the  barn,  and  as  his  children  were  growing 
girls,  he  had  no  assistance.  During  the  long  winter,  when  the  snow- 
drift darkened  his  windows,  and  his  wife  was  busy  spinning,  he  used 
to  gather  wood  for  sale  and  for  use,  or  go  to  St.  Petersburg  with  his 
horse  to  drive  a  droshky .  That  was  a  bitter  winter ;  a  dram  too  deep 
and  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  more  than  one  driver 
froze  to  death  upon  his  box.  I  have  often  slept  in  an  Indian  hut, 
and  often  in  a  Russian  cottage,  and  taking  all  considerations  together 
prefer  the  former,  certainly  in  summer,  and  also  in  winter,  for  as  no 
one  can  sleep  in  the  cottage  anywhere  but  on  the  top  of,  or  close 
to,  the  stove,  the  crowding  problem  becomes  as  acute  as  it  is  in 
London.  The  peasants  round  me  had  milk,  curds  and  potatoes,  and 
a  fish  cake  for  breakfast,  cabbage  soup,  gruel,  vegetables  and  sour 
milk,  and,  by  no  means  every  day,  meat  for  dinner.  Tea,  bread  and 
cheese  and  supper  before  bed  completed  their  programme.  When 
they  get  no  meat,  they  are,  relatively  to  their  needs,  very  much  worse 
off  than  the  Indian  getting  a  fair  day's  food,  according  to  his  needs, 
upon  our  famine  relief  works.  There  is  no  famine  there,  and  they 
should  properly  be  called,  anti-famine  relief  works. 

In  Siberia  again  are  the  villagers  very  much  more  comfortable 
than  in  India  ?  It  must  be  remembered  of  course  that  Siberia  is  no 
way  inferior  to  the  plains  of  Russia  as  a  place  of  residence  in  the 
winter,  and  is  a  lovely  country  in  the  summer  months.  The  villages 
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consist  of  wooden  houses  built  of  logs,  the  interstices  between  which 
are  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  windows  are  made  of  primitive  glass. 
In  the  broad  dusty  streets  a  few  pigs  or  head  of  cattle  wander.     In 
Bukovina  and  Eoumania  the  villages  are  of  the  same  character,  the 
people  have  to  be  clothed  in   a   very   expensive   fashion,   and   the 
comparison  or  rather  the  contrast  made,  as  regards  Russia,  also  holds 
good.     Yet  these  are  the  parts  of  Europe  which  present  most  simil- 
arity with  the  East.     The  exile  of  the  bell  of  Uglich  to  Tobolsk  for 
tolling  the  signal  for  an  insurrection  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its 
pardon  and  repatriation  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  are  incidents 
which  would  excite  no  comment  in  the  Peking  Gazette.     The  sacred 
Eikons  or  pictures  cannot  be  moved,  or  the  wonder-working  properties 
of  new  Eikons  admitted,  without  the  consent  of  the   Holy  Synod, 
which  is  practically  a  department  of  the  administration.     In   some 
localities  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  propitiated  by  offerings  of  food 
and  wine,  as  they  are  in  S.  India,  and  in  Roumania  the  stalker  must 
cut   the  animal's  throat   to   make   it   lawful,   like   a   Mahomedan. 
Perhaps  he  learnt  this  when  the  Turks  hung  over  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  and   close   by  in  Russia  the  people  are  so  proud  of  their 
apparently  still  novel  Christianity,  that  the  word  for  a  peasant  is  still 
'  a  Christian/     Now  we  ourselves  have  got  so  accustomed  to  being 
Christians  that  we  have  ceased  to  call  other  people  pagans,  and  will, 
I  hope,  soon  learn  to  abstain  from  using  the  far  more  unpleasant  word 
heathen  in  speaking  of  non-  (but  not  necessarily  un-)  Christian  folk. 
Here  in  Eastern  Europe  you  carry  your  own  bedding,  you  must  wash 
in  running  water,  and  not  wallow  in  already  polluted  fluid  in  a  bath, 
little  bribes  are  universal,  and  it  may  be  added  very  venial,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  semi-Oriental.     But  you  cannot  live  like  an 
Oriental,  nor  can  the  natives  of  the  outskirts  of  Europe.     How  much 
greater  is  the  contrast  between  the  cost  of  living  and  the  habits  of 
the  far  West  of  Europe  in  England,  and  the  far  East  in  India.     Can 
anyone  ever  contemplate  the  people  of  this  country  being  taxed  to 
place  the  people  of  that  country  in  what  is  absurdly  called  the  same 
position  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  our  Empire,  or 
grants  being  made  by  Parliament  to  redress  an  inequality,  if  it  be  an 
inequality,  of  condition,  and  to  defeat  the  climatic  and  economic 
dispensations  of  Providence  ?     Yet  such  proposals  have  been  and  are 
being,  quite  seriously  made.     It  is  our  habit  to  exaggerate  the  poverty 
of  countries  which  form  a  great  contrast  with  our  own  incessant  hive 
of  industry,  and  to  forget  altogether  that  if  human  happiness  be  the 
object  in  view,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  people  we  pity  come 
not  before  ourselves ;  if  indeed  when  increasing  taxation  and  the  un- 
restrained extravagance  of  local  bodies  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  cost  of  living,  our  own  people  are  so  much  better  off  than  the 
others,  whose  poverty  we  commiserate.     In  1886  I  rode  886  miles 
in  Persia  and  find  in  my  notes :  '  The  people  are  invariably  well  fed 
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and  fairly  well  dressed.  It  is  the  scarcity  of  the  villages  which 
strikes  the  traveller  rather  than  their  condition.  In  Kurdistan  I 
found  food  good  in  kind,  cheap  in  price,  and  very  plentiful.'  In 
Turkey,  the  next  country  to  the  West,  the  people  are  still  stronger, 
and  better  clad,  in  spite  of  all  we  hear  of  Turkish  mis-government, 
of  which  indeed  it  is  not  Turkish  subjects  who  so  loudly  complain. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  in  Persia  vary  from  5d.  a  day 
with,  to  9d.  without  food,  and  for  a  long  hard  day  rise  to  13c£.  and 
money  goes  very  much  farther  in  Persia  than  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Herefordshire,  where  our  agricultural  labourers  get  more  than  twice 
the  higher  amount,  while  the  artisan  in  London  gets  per  hour  what 
the  Persian  agriculturist  receives  per  day.  Indeed  a  very  intelligent 
man  calculated  that  a  cultivator  and  his  family  could  live  in  comfort 
on  3£.  10s.  a  year.  The  women,  however,  are  not  bread-winners 
in  the  Shah's  dominions  as  they  are  in  our  Eastern  Empire.  In 
India  the  women  work  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  Bengal  coal  mines 
the  whole  family  goes  down  below,  sometimes  by  an  inclined  plane, 
and  sometimes  by  a  not  very  deep  shaft  into  high  and  airy  galleries, 
where  they  are  very  cheerful  and  happy,  provided  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  conform  to  regulations  suitable  and  proper  perhaps  in 
Durham  and  South  Wales,  but  absolutely  unsuited  to  agriculturists 
just  being  weaned  from  the  land,  and  ready  enough  to  take  to 
mining  provided  their  wives  may  come  and  cook  for  then,  which  they 
cannot  of  course  do,  unless  the  children  also  come.  There  is  no  fire- 
damp, and  no  danger,  but  these  people  have  not  altogether  escaped 
from  legislative  interference.  The  deep  narrow  galleries  of  the 
Mysore  gold  mines,  however,  are  unsuitable  for  women  and  children, 
and  they  never  frequent  them.  The  Hindus  are  full  of  sense  and 
discretion,  and  the  better  they  are  known,  the  more  they  are  liked, 
and  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  what  we  call  their  prejudices 
have  very  reasonable  foundations. 

To  return  to  Persia  for  the  moment,  the  resources  of  the  peasant 
are  slender  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  hot  country, 
who  need  a  quasi-European  diet,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was 
asserted  in  Keviews  and  reports,  that  Persia  was  in  extremis  and  that 
the  misery  of  the  people  was  very  great.  I  did  not  find  this  to  be 
the  case.  In  Southern  China  the  villagers  do  not  appear  to  be 
possessed  of  greater  means  than  the  peasants  in  India,  but  their 
houses  are  built  of  more  permanent  and  cold-resisting  material,  and 
their  clothing  is  warmer,  because  they  have  to  guard  against  greater 
cold  in  the  winter.  In  Northern  China,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it 
is  bitterly  cold,  and  the  ports  are  icebound  for  months  in  the  winter, 
the  men  and  women  are  taller  and  stronger,  their  diet  is  more  rich, 
substantial  and  stimulating,  they  wear  fur  clothing  of  necessity  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  their  earnings  are  just  sufficient  to  allow  of 
their  obtaining  what  is  required  for  the  support  of  life  in  a  rigorous 
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climate.  In  every  country  the  peasantry  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  and  in  every  country  they  are  able  in  ordinary  years  to 
obtain,  on  this  condition,  the  bare  necessities  of  life  in  that  country. 
This  is  practically  true  of  our  own  luxurious  little  island,  as  regards 
the  poor. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  and  South  China  are  of  course  remark- 
able for  unremitting  industry,  and  though  they  are  poor  they  are 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.  Everywhere,  up  at  the  great  wall  of 
China,  and  beyond  it,  you  can  get  meat,  at  every  inn.  The  people 
need  it  and  they  get  it,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  the  diet  of  the 
Hindu,  his  standard  of  comfort  and  expenditure  would  be  pitched, 
and  his  means  would  reach,  a  meat-eating  scale.  Most  Hindus  of 
the  lower  and  more  numerous  classes  will  take  animal  food  when  it 
comes  their  way,  but  not  only  is  it  unnecessary,  but  it  is  probably 
prejudicial,  to  their  health  in  their  own  climate.  In  the  adjacent 
country  of  Corea,  the  people  are  poorer  because  of  their  invincible 
idleness ;  their  huts  are  mean,  and  as  their  standard  of  comfort  is 
lower  than  that  of  China  and  their  industry  is  less,  their  table  is  not 
so  well  supplied,  though  their  dress  is  elaborate.  Their  thatched 
mud  huts  bereft  of  furniture  are  no  better  than  those  of  the  Indian 
villagers.  The  Japanese  on  the  other  hand  have  such  good  taste, 
their  disposition  is  so  light  hearted,  and  they  are  so  contented  with 
much  or  little,  as  either  comes  their  way,  that  their  houses,  which 
are  equally  unfurnished,  and  their  appointments,  do  not  produce  the 
same  impression  of  squalor  as  those  of  the  Corean.  In  the  land  of 
Morning  Calm,  a  full  power  magistrate  got  SOI.  a  year  pay,  and 
Indians  employed  by  us  in  corresponding  positions  get  a  much 
higher  scale  of  remuneration. 

My  object  has  been  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  peasantry 
of  Eastern  nations,  and  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  compare  their 
condition  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern,  and  still  more  with 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western,  Europe.  It  has  been  possible  in 
the  given  space  only  to  take  a  few  items  of  account,  but  as  the  wants 
of  the  West  are  innumerable,  and  the  needs  of  life  in  the  tropics  very 
few,  and  these  easily  supplied,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
complete  account  would  tell  against  the  case  of  the  Western,  and  in 
favour  of  that  of  the  Eastern  example. 

Enough  has  been  said  perhaps  to  show  how  preposterous  it 
would  be  to  call  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  keep  India 
going,  during  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  periodical  visitations 
incident  to  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Asia.  In  spite  of  com- 
paratively high  wages  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  relatively  in 
such  an  immensely  superior  position.  To  argue  that  they  are, 
because  they  have  immeasurably  more  wants,  which  are  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  supplied,  would  be  like  envying  the  Englishman  in 
India  for  having  a  punkah,  instead  of  the  Englishman  at  home  for  not 
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needing  this  distracting,  but  in  hot  countries  necessary,  luxury. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  in  India  is  such  that  every  economy  in 
administration  should  be  enforced,  such  as  the  extended  employment 
of  the  natives,  the  avoidance  of  vain  military  expeditions,  the 
simplification  of  the  method  of  government,  and  the  repression  of 
the  forced  extension  of  the  expensive,  and  often  unnecessary,  services 
of  western  civilisation.  When  all  this  has  been  done,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  accomplish  most  of  these  ends,  when  the 
currency  policy  has  had  a  sufficiently  long  trial,  and  when  British 
capital  flows  in  to  develop  the  vast  latent  resources  of  the  country, 
and  to  wean  a  larger  portion  of  the  people  from  the  practice  of  a 
starveling  agriculture,  when  such  taxes  as  may  press  a  little  —  as  all 
taxes  do  —  upon  the  poor,  are  lightened,  then  England  will  have 
done  as  much  as  she  can  to  carry  out  her  mission  in  India.  And 
still  the  poor  will  differ,  as  white  differs  from  black,  from  our  own 
poor  people.  They  will  lie  down  at  night  on  mother  earth  without  a 
bed  or  bedding,  they  will  rise  and  take  a  light  and  inexpensive  break- 
fast, will  need  no  change  of  the  cloth  which  is  their  substitute  for 
all  the  odious,  embarrassing  and  uncomfortable  garments  with  which 
we  are  encumbered,  they  will  pay  little  or  no  house  rent,  will  live 
chiefly  in  the  open  air,  they  will  return  at  nightfall  after  an  indus- 
trious, but  not  exhausting  day,  will  talk  awhile  in  the  verandahs, 
after  the  lamps  have  been  lighted  and  the  Grod  of  fire  saluted,  will 
take  their  frugal  suppers,  and  sleep  within  or  without  their  huts  at 
least  as  happily  and  as  free  from  care,  as  persons  in  the  same 
position  in  Europe  —  the  dawn  their  alarum,  the  meridian  their 
dinner  hour,  nightfall  their  time  of  rest,  the  heavens  their  clock, 
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a  picture  of  Indian  village  life  Hephestus  wrought  upon  the 
shield  ! 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  India,  and  a  snare  for  England,  that  we  are 
so  ready  over  here  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  little  island,  to 
accept  as  representative  of  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  sentiments 
and  religions  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  Indian  fellow  subjects, 
those  who  have  abandoned  their  Asiatic,  and  have  put  on  a 
European,  aspect,  who  visit  us  here,  assimilate  with  ease  our  own 
atmosphere,  who  may  be  and  who  generally  are  admirable,  who  may 
be  and  who  generally  are  enterprising,  but  who  are  in  fact  the  most 
infinitesimally  microscopic  minority  of  the  communities  they  have 
deserted. 

When  the  British  public  awake  to  this  fact,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  referred  above  may  be  considered,  and 
England  will  learn  that  the  Indians  are  not  black  in  colour,  nor  in 
disposition,  nor  untruthful,  nor  ungrateful,  that  most  of  them  marry 
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one  and  only  one  adult  woman,  that  purdah  women  are  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  their  sex,  that  widow  re-marriage  is 
only  forbidden  among  the  upper  classes,  and  those  who  follow  their 
lead,  that  an  eminent  Hindu,  Mr.  Bose,  actually  says,  '  it  is  in  the 
Zenana  that  Hindu  human  nature  is  seen  at  its  best,'  that  Hindu 
women  being  admirable  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers,  have  all  the 
influence  good  women  have  in  England,  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  object  to  meat,  but  neither  get  it,  nor  need  it,  that  the 
majority  always  drank  a  little,  and  were  not  taught  by  us  to  abandon 
their  naturally  temperate  character,  that  the  people  enjoy  life  in 
their  own  way,  and  would  be  surprised  indeed  to  learn  that  the 
troubles  from  which  they  suffer  are  due  to  the  misgovernment  of  the 
foreigners,  who  if  in  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  manner,  labour,  as 
they  know,  to  improve  their  condition,  as  their  own  spokesmen, 
amongst  others,  the  distinguished  Bengali  barrister,  Mr.  Grhose,  and 
the  late  prophet  of  the  Brahmos,  Keshab  Chunder  Sen,  admit,  when 
they  describe  the  British  conquest  as  '  a  divine  dispensation/ 

A  very  competent  and  recent  writer,  Mr.  Crooke,  described  the 
life  of  the  North  Indian  peasant,  male  and  female,  '  as  one  of  cease- 
less monotonous  toil,  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  but  one  which  enforces  industry  and  temperance,  is  com- 
patible with  a  good  deal  of  simple  charity  and  kindliness,  and  a 
ready  cheeriness  which  can  find  amusement  in  the  veriest  trifles/ 
Another,  and  a  Hindu  writer,  Mr.  Kamakrishna,  truly  says,  'the 
chief  characteristics  of  South  Indian  villagers  are  their  simplicity, 
industry  and  contentment/ 

In  India,  as  in  other  countries,  there  are  parts  wherein  the 
struggle  is  less  severe,  wherein  indeed  life  is  easy,  but  this  description 
answers  well  enough,  and  is  it  very  different  from  what  might  be 
written  of  the  poor  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  other  parts  of 
Asia? 

The  use  of  matches  and  kerosene  oil  is  the  only  sign  of 
Western  rule  in  the  villages.  Life  is  almost  public,  for  men  and 
women,  yvvaitcss,  'lo-rd/jisvai,  sirl  irpoOvpoiaiv  e/cda-Tr}.  There  is  no 
seclusion  except  for  the  females  of  the  very  few  rich  and  high-born, 
and  in  their  cases  it  is  by  no  means  severe.  Mr.  Crooke  corroborates 
Mr.  Kipling,  when  he  says,  *  women  exercise  wide  influence,  and 
control,  whether  without  or  within  the  Zenana,  and  little  that  goes 
on  outside  escapes  their  ears/  All  who  have  associated  with  the 
Hindus,  will  say  the  same  of  the  observance  among  them  of  this 
foreign  custom,  which  they  learnt  from  their  Mahomedan  conquerors, 
and  only  practise  where  that  rule  prevailed. 

The  agricultural  labourers  who  are  often  described  as  one  degree 
removed  from  destitution,  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  food  unless 
crops  fail  and  prices  rise,  when  they  do  suffer,  and  would  probably 
perish  in  large  numbers  but  for  our  system  of  famine  relief,  which, 
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however,  has  not  availed  to  defeat  the  failure  of  rain,  and  to  control 
the  procession  of  the  seasons.  The  petty  proprietors  are  poor,  but 
their  condition  has  largely  improved  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
State  can  only  keep  the  poorest  out  of  taxes  paid  by  the  poor,  the 
people  will  not  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  they  will  indulge  in 
litigation,  which  unfortunately  our  system  encourages,  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  retired  Government  servant  has  been  known  to  buy 
a  property  to  which  a  lawsuit  attaches,  as  an  occupation  for  his 
declining  years.  Meanwhile,  the  middle  and  higher  classes  become 
richer,  and  up  to  now  the  tax-gatherer  has  not  got  at  their  pockets 
to  any  great  extent.  Indian  agriculture,  as  a  very  capable  observer, 
Dr.  Voelker,  said,  presents  '  a  perfect  picture  of  careful  cultivation 
combined  with  hard  labour,  perseverance,  knowledge,  and  fertility  of 
resource/  and  no  one  else  but  a  Chinaman  could  make  a  living  off 
(i  Hindu's  small  holding.  From  the  rise  in  prices  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  course  have,  but  the  labourers — now  more  often  paid 
in  cash  and  not  grain — have  not  equally  profited.  Yet  their  wages 
must  have  increased,  for  I  found  an  Indian  estimate  made  early  in 
last  century  to  the  effect  that  rice  of  the  value  of  10  rupees  was 
the  wage  of  a  field  labourer.  Dubois  calculated  that  he  got  his 
keep  and  12s.  a  year,  and  I  calculated  the  South  Indian  agricultural 
labourer's  earnings  in  1890  to  be  about  3£.  10s.  per  annum. 
Lord  Curzon's  estimate  gives  a  family  81.,  for  of  course,  in  India 
the  wife  and  the  children  are  also  bread-winners  among  the 
lower  classes.  Bishop  Heber  in  1824  said  of  the  Bengal  peasantry 
that  *  though  not  ill-off,  they  could  not  afford  to  live  luxuriously/ 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  inquirers,  the  late  Dewan  of  Baroda, 
from  an  independent  calculation  came  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Lord  Cromer — viz.  that  the  average  family  income  was  about 
108  rupees  a  year,  a  figure  Lord  Curzon  now  estimates  to  have  risen 
to  about  120  rupees.  Money  may  be  and  is  scarce,  but  at  any  rate 
we  have  no  such  notation  now  as  '  forty  bitter  almonds,  or  sixty-five 
shells,  equal  one  paisa,  forty-eight  paisa  equal  one  rupee.' 

As  the  Abbe  Dubois  wrote,  however,  early,  and  as  Mr.  Crooke 
wrote  late,  in  the  century  just  completed,  to  suppose  that  Govern- 
ment can  raise  the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes  is  a  dream, 
Imt  by  letting  them  and  their  labour  systems  alone,  and  by  creating 
and  encouraging  a  diversity  of  occupations  and  industries,  other 
than  agriculture,  the  administration  can  show  them  a  way  whereby 
they  may  obtain  salvation. 

One  of  their  own  eminent  men,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Kanade, 
pointed  out  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  encouraging  increase  in 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  recent  years,  than  which  the 
rise  in  the  export  of  raw  produce  has  been  relatively  less,  and  he 
rightly  attributed  the  change  to  the  influx  of  British  capital  and 
enterprise,  and  saw  a  very  hopeful  sign  in  the  already  altered  re- 
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lations  between  Indian  exports  and  imports  of  raw  and  manufactured 
goods.  There  is  no  limit  to  which  this  alteration  may  not  reach,  in 
a  country  in  which  such  vast  stores  of  raw  material  exist  alongside 
the  cheapest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  efficient,  labour  in  the  world. 

The  alternative  prescription  is  social  reform.  What  social  reform 
the  people  of  India  are  likely  to  develop,  I  do  not  know.  Sir  John 
Strachey,  an  experienced  statesman,  wrote  in  1899:  'They  are 
intensely  conservative,  and  wedded  to  an  extent  difficult  for  Euro- 
peans to  understand,  to  every  ancient  custom  ; '  and  mark  well  the 
words,  '  between  their  customs  and  religion  no  line  of  distinction 
can  be  drawn.  Our  western  knowledge  and  activities  have  touched 
only  the  merest  fringe  of  their  ideas  and  beliefs.  The  vast  masses 
live  in  a  different  world  from  ours,  and  hate  everything  new,  and 
especially  almost  everything  we  look  upon  as  Progress/  As  to  their 
religion,  in  it,  as  Mr.  Ramakrishna  says,  '  the  Hindoo  lives,  moves 
and  has  his  being/  One  of  the  greatest  authorities,  a  French 
missionary,  and  the  only  one,  it  is  believed,  ever  '  received*  by  high 
caste  Hindus  as  one  of  themselves,  Abbe  Dubois  said  in  the  first 
quarter  of  last  century :  '  If  it  be  possible  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  India,  a  nation  so  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
beneficent  and  humane  principles  of  government  and  for  its  impartial 
justice  to  all  classes  alike '  as  the  English,  '  will  attain  this  result, 
but  I  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  attempt  in  vain  to  effect  any 
considerable  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  India, 
whose  character,  principles,  customs,  and  ineradicable  conservatism 
will  always  present  insurmountable  obstacles.  Their  justice,  prudence, 
and  anxiety  to  enhance  the  material  comfort  of  their  subjects,  and 
above  all,  the  inviolable  respect  they  constantly  show  for  the  customs 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  country  have  contributed  more  to  the 
consolidation  of  their  power,  than  even  their  victories  and  conquests. 
It  is  the  poverty  of  the  people  which  gives  most  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion ;  poverty  accompanied  by  the  most  extraordinary  supineness  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  The  question  is,  will  a  Govern- 
ment determined  to  be  neither  unjust  nor  oppressive,  always  be  able 
to  find  within  the  borders  of  this  immense  empire  means  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  its  administration  ?  ' 

These  are  weighty  words,  and  the  history  of  the  last  three 
quarters  of  a  century  has  proved  in  all  respects  their  wisdom,  while 
it  has  also  exhibited  that  partial  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  the  Abbe  predicted,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  other 
anticipations. 

If  he  appears  to  be  an  obsolete  authority,  though  he  is  of  yester- 
day as  time  counts  in  India,  hear  what  another  able  and  accomplished 
missionary,  Mr.  Padfield,  wrote  in  1896 :  *  Superstition  has  just  as 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  masses  as  ever;  emancipation  from  its 
thraldom  seems  remote  and  almost  hopeless.' 
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Has  it  not  been  said  of  Europe  that  the  religion  of  one  genera- 
tion is  the  superstition  of  the  next  ?  At  any  rate  superstition  and 
religion  cannot  yet  be  distinguished  in  the  East,  and  Mr.  Padfield,  a 
member  of  the  great  Church  Missionary  Society,  truly  says  :  *  Every 
detail  of  a  Hindu's  life  from  cradle  to  grave  is  regulated  by  religious 
rule,  and  the  orthodox  Hindu  looks  with  dislike  on  the  hybrid 
civilisation  of  a  small  unrepresentative  minority/ 

Mr.  Crooke  too,  an  eminent  lay  authority,  who  wrote  in  1897, 
dwells  upon  the  great  powers  of  self-defence  of  Hinduism,  and  says  : 
'  Any  interference  with  a  petty  shrine  will  set  a  whole  city  in  a  blaze. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  fervour  of  belief,  an  intensity  of  conviction  in 
the  power  of  the  Unseen  God,  which  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the 
calm  indifferentism  of  the  religious  world  of  the  West/  Social 
reform  from  within  therefore  shows  no  such  signs  of  development  as 
industrial  reform,  which  the  people  and  government  of  this  country 
can  and  should  be  as  anxious  to  promote  as  they  should  be,  and 
are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  be,  unwilling  to  interfere 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  customs  of  the  people,  who  are  it  may 
be  believed,  slowly  increasing  in  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

J.  D.  KEES. 
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SOME  NOTES   ON   THE   GNOSTICS 


THE  apparently  rigid  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  Biblical 
research  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  problems  of  New  Testament 
criticism,  has  recently  in  the  hands  of  extremists  been  productive  of 
results  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  generally  received  traditional  and 
dogmatic  foundations  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom, 
that  even  some  of  those  who  are  strong  adherents  of  this  method, 
and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  its  rigid  application,  are  beginning  to 
question  whether  research  productive  of  such  results  is  after  all  really 
scientific  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

So  long  as  these  extreme  views  were  published  by  individual 
scholars  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  could  be  conveniently 
regarded  by  conservatism  as  the  personal  statements  of  writers  who 
might,  in  the  most  tolerant  mood,  be  termed  simply  '  extravagant/ 
to  use  a  term  of  Koman  Catholic  legalism;  but  when  they  are 
put  forward  as  the  general  opinions  of  a  large  and  very  influential 
body  of  official  instructors  of  the  younger  generation  which  is  about 
to  enter  on  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  they  can  no 
longer  be  passed  over  as  isolated  instances  of  mere  '  extravagance/ 
but  must  be  recognised  as  the  many  voices  of  an  admirably  equipped 
band  of  influential  citizens  who  demand  a  drastic  reform  in  the 
polity  of  the  State. 

That  such  is  indeed  the  position  of  affairs  may  be  easily  seen  by 
turning  to  the  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  which  is  in  progress 
of  publication.  This  monument  of  painstaking  research  and  great 
learning  numbers  among  its  contributors  not  only  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  Biblical  scholars  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  country, 
but  also  a  large  number  of  the  holders  of  the  most  famous  chairs  of 
theology,  Bible  exegesis,  and  Church  history  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  the  Continent.  Of  their  ability,  industry,  and  earnest- 
ness ,  there  is  no  question,  of  their  integrity  there  is  no  breath  of 
suspicion,  and  yet  the  results  of  their  investigations  seem  to  the 
ordinary  mind  trained  in  traditional  Christian  notions  nothing  less 
than  a  sweeping  aw-ay  of  nearly  all  his  most  cherished  beliefs. 

It  would  of  course  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  make  a  writer 
responsible  for  any  opinions  other  than  those  expressed  in  articles 
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to  which  he  has  signed  his  name,  but  that  there  is  a  very  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  '  advanced '  critics  on  some  of  the  most 
vital  points  of  Christian  tradition  is  very  evident.  For  instance, 
nowhere  in  the  first  three  volumes  which  have  been  published 
of  this  Encyclopaedia,  do  the  honorific  capitals  appear  in  pronouns 
referring  to  the  Christ — an  omission  which  indicates  the  positive 
general  opinion  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  contributors,  '  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to  do  with  a  completely  human  being, 
and  that  the  divine  is  to  be  sought  in  him  only  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  found  in  a  man.' 

Moreover  the  most  important  articles  on  New  Testament  criticism 
have  been  entrusted  to  that  brilliant  scholar  Professor  Schmiedel  of 
Zurich.  Such  a  choice  must  have  been  made  by  the  editors  after 
mature  deliberation,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  the  general  tone 
of  the  writer  of  the  articles  on  the  '  Gospels,'  the  *  Acts,'  and  on 
*  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,'  would  be  popularly  taken  as  indicative  of 
the  trend  of  '  advanced '  criticism,  and  therefore  of  the  opinions  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Encyclopaedia. 

What,  then,  does  '  science '  in  the  hands  of  '  advanced '  critics, 
after  all  its  siftings  and  analyses,  leave  us  of  the  old,  old  story  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  leaves  us  very  little  indeed.  In  fact,  '  the 
foundation  pillars  for  a  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus  '  which  Professor 
Schmiedel  selects  out  of  the  debris  are  so  grotesquely  inadequate  to 
bear  the  gigantic  structure  which  we  see  piled  up  before  us,  that, 
were  the  matter  less  serious,  we  might  almost  suspect  this  solemn 
scholar  of  levity.  Professor  Schmiedel' s  'foundation  pillars'  are 
nine  in  number,  and  all  hewn  out  'of  material  which  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians  will  seem  to  be  the  least  solid  in  the  whole 
quarry. 

Five  passages  from  the  sayings-material  and  general  narrative, 
and  four  referring  to  the  wonder-doings,  constitute  these  'truly 
scientific '  and  '  credible  elements.' 

The  sayings  are  as  follows :  f  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  none 
is  good,  save  God  only ' ;  that  blasphemy  against  the  '  son  of  man ' 
can  be  forgiven ;  that  his  relatives  held  him  to  be  beside  himself; 
'  of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels 
in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father ' ;  and  '  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ' 

The  four  referring  to  the  miracle- workings  are  these :  Jesus 
emphatically  refused  to  work  a  *  sign '  before  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  Jesus  was  able  to  do  no  mighty  work  (save  healing  a 
few  sick  folk)  in  Nazareth,  and  marvelled  at  the  unbelief  of  the 
people;  the  feeding  of  the  4,000  and  5,000  is  to  be  interpreted 
spiritually,  for  Jesus  refers  to  this  in  a  rebuke  to  his  disciples 
concerning  their  little  understanding  ('How  is  it  that  ye  do  not 
perceive  that  I  spake  not  to  you  concerning  bread  ? ') ;  so  also  in  the 
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answer  to  the  Baptist  ('The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them '),  the  same  spiritual  sense  is  implied,  it  is  the  spiritually 
blind  and  lame  who  are  healed  by  the  gospel. 

On  these  selected  passages  Professor  Schmiedel  bases  his  view  of 
Jesus ;  but  if  we  are  not  content  with  so  limited  a  view  of  miracle- 
possibility,  and  would  accept  miracles  of  healing  as  well,  then  '  it  is 
permissible  for  us  to  regard  as  historical  only  those  of  the  class 
which  even  at  the  present  day  physicians  are  able  to  effect  by 
psychical  methods — as,  more  especially,  cures  of  mental  maladies.' 

If  this  is  all  that  science  has  to  tell  him  of  the  credible  elements 
in  the  Christ- story,  the  believer  may  well  exclaim  :  *  They  have  taken 
away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him ! '  If  this 
be  really  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  then  it  would  seem  almost 
inevitable  that,  with  such  books  of  general  reference  accessible  to  all, 
in  the  next  generation  the  elaborate  structure  of  dogma  and  tradi- 
tion which  the  Church  has  so  laboriously  piled  up  throughout  the 
ages,  will  begin  to  totter  to  its  very  foundations,  and  with  the  dawn 
of  a  new  century  will  have  crumbled  into  ruins. 

But  let  us  see  whether,  after  all,  these  positions  are  so  well  taken, 
whether  they  are  *  truly  scientific'  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
The  unbiassed  scientific  historian  of  human  experience  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  whole  question  has  been  begged  from  the  start,  for 
throughout  the  whole  inquiry  it  is  presupposed  that  the  normal 
experience  of  the  average  man  in  this  every-day  world  is  the  canon 
whereby  we  can  infallibly  mark  out  the  limits  of  possibility  of 
the  credible  happening  throughout  the  centuries.  The  abnormal  is 
therefore  rigidly  eliminated  wherever  found  by  those  who  would 
confine  the  ocean  of  human  experience  in  their  own  special  water- 
pots.  We  have  here,  it  is  permissible  to  believe,  got  our  fingers  on 
the  knot  which  is  choking  the  life  out  of  the  expositions  of  our  so- 
called  '  rationalists '  in  things  religious. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  task  to  show  what  a  radical  change  has 
come  over  general  opinion  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  transcending  the  limits  of  five-sense  physical  conscious- 
ness, not  to  speak  of  the  still  higher  possibilities  of  the  inner 
experiences  of  the  religious  life,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
confront  the  left  wing  of  criticism  with  the  declaration  of  one  who 
till  lately  was  regarded  as  high  in  command  in  its  ranks.  The  way 
to  a  far  more  truly  scientific  appreciation  of  the  evidence  is  pointed 
out  with  moderation  by  Professor  Harnack  in  his  recent  remarkable 
lectures,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  when  he  says : 

Although  the  order  of  Nature  is  inviolable,  we  are  not  yet  by  any  means 
acquainted  with  all  the  forces  working  in  it  and  acting  reciprocally  with  other 
forces.  Our  acquaintance  even  with  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  with  the 
field  of  their  actions,  is  incomplete  ;  while  of  psychic  forces  we  know  very  much 
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less.  We  see  that  a  strong  will  and  a  firm  faith  exert  an  influence  upon  the  life 
of  the  body,  and  produce  phenomena  which  strike  us  as  marvellous.  Who  is 
there  up  to  now  that  has  set  any  sure  bounds  to  the  province  of  the  possible  and 
the  actual  ?  No  one.  Who  can  say  how  far  the  influence  of  soul  upon  soul  and 
of  soul  upon  body  reaches  ?  No  one.  Who  can  still  maintain  that  any  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  that  may  appear  in  this  domain  is  entirely  based  on  error 
and  delusion? 

Here  we  have,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
which  will  eventually  split  into  pieces  the  fancied  adamantine  rock 
of  so-called  '  rationalism/  If  Christianity  does  not  owe  not  only  its 
origin  but  its  whole  real  existence  to  a  life  and  an  inner  experience 
which  can  even  on  occasion  manifest  abnormal  happenings  in 
external  nature,  then  it  must  be  classed  among  the  emptiest 
delusions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  not  only  Christianity  but 
religion  in  general  were  not  based  upon  actual  and  definite  experi- 
ence, they  would  be  the  cruellest  of  all  mockeries  ;  and  to  those  who 
are  convinced  of  the  actuality  of  this  experience,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  how  confidently  so  many  men  of  great  intellectual  power,  but  of 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  domain  of  religion  itself,  set  to  work 
to  explain  the  whole  raison  d'etre  of  that  of  which  they  confessedly, 
by  every  page  they  write,  have  themselves  no  really  practical  know- 
ledge. Such  work  cannot  rightly  be  classed  as  scientific  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  for  minds  so  constituted  can  at  best  deal 
only  with  the  outer  facts  about  religion,  and  treat  at  second  hand  of 
the  statements  of  religionists  about  their  own  experiences  or  the 
experiences  of  their  fellows ;  they  can  never  deal  at  first  hand  with 
the  actual  inner  facts  of  religion  itself.  Not  only  so,  but  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  inner  facts,  or  even  in  some  cases  of  their  very 
nature,  must  necessarily  prejudice  to  a  large  extent  their  judgment 
as  to  the  credibility  and  historicity  of  the  outer  facts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  scholar's  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  must  necessarily  be  determined 
by  his  present  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  religion 
itself.  Knowledge  of  these  possibilities,  however,  so  far  from 
hampering  a  critic  in  his  researches,  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
potent  help  to  ever  more  exact  appreciation  of  the  material,  for,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  more  a  man  really  knows  of  these 
possibilities  and  the  freedom  of  the  inner  life  on  which  the  light  of 
illumination  shines,  the  more  ready  will  he  be  to  welcome  the  most 
exact  research  into  the  documents  and  history  of  a  religion,  provided 
always  there  be  no  attempt  to  force  upon  him  a  fancied  infallible 
canon  of  orthodox  research,  { rationalistic  '  or  otherwise. 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  environment  of  earliest  Christianity,  and 
endeavour  to  piece  together  the  fragments  of  evidence  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  carefully  to  study  the  dim  traces  of  the  con- 
temporary religious  movements  of  the  times,  we  shall  be  astonished 
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to  find  that  this  environment  was  honeycombed  with  religious  brother- 
hoods, associations,  and  communities  of  every  sort  and  description. 
So  far  from  the  gospel  falling  from  the  sky  on  to  a  field  barren  of  all 
religious  endeavour  and  entirely  ignorant  of  morals,  we  find  distinct 
traces  in  certain  directions  of  a  strenuous  desire  to  live  the  holy  life, 
and  to  solve  the  riddle  of  existence.  In  many  of  these  communities 
were  groups  of  professed  mystics  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
contemplative  life,  and  who  endeavoured  by  strict  asceticism  and 
rigorous  discipline  to  become  seers  and  prophets.  These  men  were 
also  active  in  recording  the  result  of  their  '  philosophising '  in 
poems,  apocalypses,  religious  romances,  theosophic  treatises,  and 
pseudepigraphs  of  all  kinds,  which,  however,  were  for  the  most  part 
circulated  privately,  for  almost  without  exception  the  members  of 
such  communities  and  brotherhoods  were  bound  by  a  strict  pledge 
of  secrecy. 

That  such  societies  were  very  numerous  may  be  seen  from  a  bald 
list  of  their  names.  Not  to  speak  of  the  religious  associations  and 
fraternities,  collegia,  sodalitates,  thiasi,  erani,  and  orgeones,  spread 
everywhere  throughout  the  Grrseco-Roman  world,  we  have  in  Jewry, 
both  in  Palestine  and  among  the  Diaspora,  the  Chassidim  groups 
and  Essene  brotherhoods.  Greece  gives  us  the  Orphic  communities 
and  Pythagorean  orders,  while  Egypt  has  her  very  numerous 
Therapeut  monasteria-settlements  and  the  highly  philosophic 
Hermetic  schools.  In  addition,  and  closely  mingled  with  them,  we 
have  the  numerous  mystery-institutions — Eleusinian,  Bacchic, 
lacchic,  Isiac,  Mithriac,  Samothracian,  Phrygian,  Assyrian,  &c. — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  political,  private,  and  philosophic. 

That  among  the  members  of  some  of  these  associations  there 
was  some  common  form  of  freemasonry  whereby  entrance  and  lodg- 
ing were  obtainable  by  a  brother  from  distant  lands,  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  well-known  regulations  of  the  Essenes,  but  also  from 
•a  careful  study  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  the  philosopher- 
reformer  of  the  first  century  A.D.  There  was,  therefore,  in  every 
probability,  some  common  ground  of  interest  and  experience  between 
them. 

That,  further,  among  these  communities  there  were  men  eagerly 
striving  for  light,  is  amply  testified  to  by  Philo,  who,  writing  about 
25  A.D.,  tells  us  that  in  his  day  numerous  groups  of  men  and  also 
women,  who  in  all  respects  lived  the  life  of  religion,  who  abandoned 
their  property,  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  search  for  wisdom  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world.  In  his  treatise  On  the 
Contemplative  Life  he  writes : 

This  natural  class  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  inhabited  world, 
both  the  Grecian  and  the  non- Grecian  world,  sharing  in  the  perfect  good.  In 
Egypt  there  are  crowds  of  them  in  every  province,  or  noine  as  they  call  it,  and 
especially  round  Alexandria. 
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In  all  of  this  it  cannot  but  be  that  we  have  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  environment  of  infant  Christianity ;  and  when  we  find  that  it 
is  just  such  a  background  as  this  which  makes  intelligible  the  picture 
of  the  many  mystic  movements,  contemplative  schools,  and  enthusi- 
astic associations  within  the  early  Christian  sphere  of  influence, 
which  are  confusedly  classed  together  as  Gnostic,  and  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  formulation  of  Christian  dogma,  it  is 
astonishing  that  comparatively  so  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  even  by  specialists,  while  the  general  public  is  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  also  exceedingly 
disappointing  to  find  that  in  the  new  Encyclopaedia  barely  two  pages, 
and  these  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature,  are  devoted  to  the 

*  Gnosis  '  by  Professor  Jiilicher,  although  he  would  have  it  that  '  in 
the  second  century,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  third,  the  Church 
was  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  Gnostics/     Surely 
one  would  have  thought  that  foes  (if  foes  they  were)  of  such  metal 
deserve  more  than  a  page  and  a  half  in  four  volumes  of  some  6,000 
columns ! 

But  Gnosticism  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  second  and  part  of 
the  third  century ;  it  was  flourishing  in  the  first  century  as  well : 
indeed,  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  in  contact  with  communities 
of  a  Gnostic  nature  from  its  very  beginnings.  Setting  aside  the 
hotly  debated  point  whether  or  no  Jesus  Himself  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Essene  communities,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Paul, 
whose  authentic  Letters  are  the  earliest  historic  records  of  Christen- 
dom, was  in  some  sort  of  contact  with  '  Gnostic '  ideas.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  every  sort  of  Gnosticism,  because  of  his  phrase,  '  Gnosis 
falsely  so  called  ; '  but  if  so,  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  some  of 
his  Letters  are  filled  with  technical  terms  of  the  Gnosis,  terms  which 
receive  ample,  elaborate,  and  repeated  explanation  in  Gnostic  tra- 
dition, but  which  remain  as  e very-day  words  deprived  of  all  technical 
oontent  in  Catholic  hands. 

To  take  one  instance  out  of  many,  one  however  which,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  has  not  been  noticed  before.  The  Authorised 
Version  renders  1  Corinthians  xv.  8  in  the  famous  and  familiar 
vords  :  'And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out 
of  due  time.'  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  graphic  but  puzzling 

•  expression  '  born  out  of  due  time/  which  so  many  accept  because  of 
:  ts  familiar  sound  without  further  question  ? 

'  And  last  of  all,  wo-Trspsl  rq>  s/cTpoo/jLari,,  he  appeared  to  me  also/ 

And  last  of  all,  as  to  the  sfcrpcofia,  he  appeared  to  me  also/     *  And 

?ast  of  all,  as  to  "  the  abortion,"  he  appeared  to  me  also/     Notice  the 

article,  'as  to  th&  abortion/  not  fias  to  an  abortion/     Now  TO  sfcrpco/jua, 

'  the  abortion/  is  a  technical  and  oft-repeated  term  of  one  of  the 

3  i  2 
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great  systems  of  the  Gnosis,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  main 
fabric  of  the  dramatic  Sophia-mythus. 

In  the  mystic  cosmogony  of  these  Gnostic  circles,  'the  abor- 
tion '  was  the  crude  matter  cast  out  of  the  pleroma  or  world  of 
perfection.  This  crude  and  chaotic  matter  was  in  the  cosmogonical 
process  shaped  into  a  perfect  ;  aeon  '  by  the  World -Christ ;  that  is  to 
say,  was  made  into  a  world-system  by  the  ordering  or  cosmic  power 
of  the  Logos.  '  The  abortion '  was  the  unshaped  and  unordered 
chaotic  matter  which  had  to  be  separated  out,  ordered,  and  perfected, 
in  the  macrocosmic  task  of  the  '  enformation  according  to  substance/ 
while  this  again  was  to  be  completed  on  the  soteriological  side  by 
the  microcosmic  process  of  the  '  enformation  according  to  gnosis '  or 
spiritual  consciousness.  As  the  world-soul  was  perfected  by  the 
World- Christ,  so  was  the  individual  soul  to  be  perfected  and  re- 
deemed by  the  individual  Christ. 

Paul  thus  becomes  comprehensible  ;  he  here  speaks  the  language 
of  the  Gnosis,  and  in  this  instance  at  least  it  is  permissible  to  draw 
the  deduction  that  the  Gnosis  in  this  connection  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  have  been  '  falsely  so  called/ 

Here  then,  in  the  earliest  historic  documents  of  Christendom,  we 
have  traces  of  a  distinct  Gnostic  influence,  and  that  too  in  connec- 
tion with  just  those  post-resurrection  appearances  of  the  Lord  which 
formed  the  main  basis  of  Gnostic  tradition.  It  was  the  general 
claim  of  the  Gnostics  that  the  inner  teaching,  the  explanations  of 
the  parables  and  of  the  *  dark  sayings/  and  all  that  further  instruc- 
tion which  formed  the  main  content  of  their  special  tradition,  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Master  Himself,  by  the  '  Living  One '  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.  This  persuasion  was  not  confined  to  the  professed 
Gnostics  themselves,  for  even  the  haeresiological  Justin  Martyr 
(I.  Apol.  xlvi.)  says  that  the  Master  after  the  death  of  His  body 
appeared  to  the  apostles  and  disciples,  and  it  was  then  that  He 
taught  them  the  real  basis  of  the  faith  ;  while  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  whole  contention  in  his  voluminous  writings  was  the  existence 
of  a  Christian  Gnosis,  declares  :  '  To  James  the  Just  and  John  and 
Peter  was  the  Gnosis  delivered  by  the  Lord  after  the  resurrection. 
These  delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  rest  to  the 
seventy ' — a  tradition  which  preserves  the  distinction  of  the  '  three/ 
who  were  in  closest  intimacy  with  the  Master,  and  of  the  grades  of 
the  '  twelve  '  and  the  '  seventy/ 

In  all  this  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  dominating  element  of 
mysticism  and  vision,  of  seership  and  appearances ;  to  this  in  all 
probability  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  many  declarations  which  lie 
outside  the  province  of  actual  physical  history ;  and  in  this  may  be 
found  the  excuse  for  much  of  that  '  historicising '  of  the  time  which 
so  entirely  lacks  any  sense  of  true  history  as  we  understand  the  word 
to-day.  It  would  be,  however,  exceedingly  unwise  to  dismiss  the 
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whole  of  it  as  entirely  baseless  or  valueless,  for  if  such  inner  revela- 
tions and  continued  help  and  guidance  are  to  be  set  aside  as 
impossibilities,  the  doctrine  of  the  'living  Christ'  and  the  belief  in 
the  continued  presence  of  the  Master  must  disappear  from 
Christendom. 

It  seems,  moreover,  almost  indubitable  that  many  a  subsequently 
highly  elaborated  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  some  simple  fact  of 
vision  or  psychic  happening  in  these  early  days,  and  there  is  still 
preserved  to  us  a  number  of  naive  stories  which  were  in  circulation 
in  these  mystic  circles  of  earliest  Christendom,  the  very  simplicity  of 
which  is  strongly  in  favour  of  their  genuineness.  In  the  new-found 
fragments  of  The  Acts  of  John  (published  by  Dr.  James  in  1897  in 
Texts  and  Studies)  several  of  these  stories  are  given. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  just  these  Acta  or  religious 
romances  which  were  in  the  greatest  popular  favour  and  demand.  The 
elaborate  technical  treatises  of  the  Gnosis  were  kept  apart  and 
Circulated  only  among  the  trained  and  privileged  ;  they  were  never 
intended  for  propagandist  purposes.  But  the  stories  of '  apostles  '  and  of 
those  who  were  called  the  *  disciples  of  the  Lord '  were  so  eagerly  read 
and  believed  that,  when  that  party  which  subsequently  claimed  for 
itself  the  monopoly  of  orthodoxy  got  the  upper  hand,  its  bishops  found 
themselves  unable  entirely  to  withdraw  these  books  from  circulation, 
and  had  to  content  themselves  simply  with  a  drastic  editing,  whereby 
they  thought  the  '  poison  '  was  entirely  removed.  The  new  fragments 
of  the  Acts  of  John  are,  however,  fortunately  very  carelessly  edited 
in  this  respect,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a  circle  of  primitive  Gnostic 
ideas  which  are  of  great  value  to  the  historical  critic. 

These  new  fragments  are  early  and  belong  to  the  Leucian  collec- 
tion. They  are  indubitably  earlier  than  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
though  Dr.  James  thinks  them  later  than  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Corssen 
and  Hilgenfeld  are  both  of  opinion  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  acquainted  with  the  tradition  found  in  these 
Acta.  In  any  case,  there  is  a  certain  sweet  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  whole  recital  which  is  distinctly  £  Johannine/ and  which  seems  to 
the  writer  specially  to  mark  out  a  very  intimate  stream  of  tradition 
from  the  earliest  days. 

The  whole  setting  of  the  narrative  about  the  Master  is  what  is 
called  '  docetic.'  But  here  we  have  no  contact  with  the  later  highly 
•elaborated  theological  definitions  of  '  docetism.'  We  are  too  near 
the  sources  of  the  matter.  The  Master  appears  in  different  forms, 
old  and  young,  with  or  without  beard,  to  the  various  seers  of  this 
inner  circle.  Moreover,  the  doctrinal  subtleties  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Christ  and  Jesus  which  characterises  almost  the  whole  of 
Gnostic  tradition,  here  finds  itself  based  on  two  simple  narratives  of 
£he  appearances  of  a  certain  Great  One  to  Jesus. 

Of  the  three,  Peter  and  James  and  John,  John  is  the  greatest 
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seer,  and  is  always  nearest  the  Master,  curious  to  see,  yet  awestruck 
at  what  he  beholds  in  that  presence.  On  one  occasion  it  is  related 
when  He  had  led  the  three  up  on  to  '  the  mountain ' — a  term  almost 
always  used  in  Gnostic  narrative  to  introduce  some  dramatic  inci- 
dent, some  vision,  or  inner  instruction,  or  initiation — John  had 
drawn  nigh  to  Jesus  when  He  was  in  prayer  or  contemplation, 
and  beheld  Him  marvellously  transfigured.  James  and  Peter, 
however,  only  heard  some  one  speaking  to  Jesus,  and  asked  John 
what  he  had  seen :  'He  that  was  speaking  to  the  Lord  on  the  top  of 
the  mount,  who  was  He?  for  we  heard  both  of  them  speaking/ 
But  John  would  only  answer:  'That  shall  ye  learn  if  ye  inquire 
of  Him.' 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  the  same  vision  is  seen  by  John, 
and  the  narrative  adds  still  (more  interesting  details  in  these  words  : 

Again,  once  when  all  of  ;us  His  disciples  were  sleeping  in  one  house  at 
Gennesaret,  I  alone,  having  wrapped  myself  up,  watched  from  under  my  garment 
what  He  did,  and  first  I  heard  Him  say,  *  John,  go  thou  to  sleep,'  and  thereupon 
I  feigned  to  "be  asleep ;  and  I  saw  another  like  unto  Him  come  down,  whom  also 
I  heard  saying  unto  my  Lord,  'Jesus,  do  they  whom  Thou  hast  chosen  still  not 
believe  in  Thee  ?  '  And  my  Lord  said  unto  Him,  '  Thou  sayest  well,  for  they  are 
men.' 

The  very  naivete  of  the  narrative  is  an  indication  of  its  genuine- 
ness, or,  at  any  rate,  of  its  very  early  date.  No  writer  with  the  idea 
of  a  glorified  John  before  him,  and  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  under 
his  eyes,  would  have  ventured  to  represent  John  as  spying  on  Jesus 
or  feigning  to  be  asleep.  How  human,  how  natural,  is  the  childlike 
avowal  of  the  early  writer  !  Again,  as  proof  of  an  early  date,  let  us 
take  the  form  of  miracle  then  in  circulation,  in  the  simple  story  that 
when  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  each  given  a  loaf  by  some 
well-to-do  householder,  Jesus  would  bless  His  loaf  and  divide  it 
among  them,  and  each  was  well  satisfied  with  his  portion,  and  thus 
'  our  loaves  were  saved  whole.'  This  is  plainly  a  very  early  form  of 
the  subsequently  elaborately  developed  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
feeding  of  the  4,000  and  the  5,000.  No  writer  who  had  these  highly 
embellished  accounts  before  him,  and  who  knew  they  were  in  wide 
circulation,  would  invent^a  so  comparatively  feeble  incident  of  miracle 
as  the  one  above  described.  It  is  plainly  an  early  document  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

All  the  more  interesting,  then,  is  it  to  find  in  the  new  fragments 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  a  strange  mystical  hymn,  only  a 
line  or  two  of  which  was  previously  known  to  us.  The  hymn  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  ;  the  Master  sings  the  words,  and  the  disciples 
'  going  round  in  a  dance '  (some  solemn  choric  measure)  intone  in 
answer  to  every  line  the  sacred  word  '  Amen.'  The  hymn,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  no  hymn  at  all.  On  closer  inspection  it 
turns  out  to  be  the  remains  of  a  very  early  ritual,  and  even  fragments 
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of  the  rubrics  can  be  detected.  Not  only  so,  but  the  ritual  is  that  of 
an  initiation  ceremony  and  is  of  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  character ; 
and,  most  striking  fact  of  all,  there  was  evidently  enacted  daring  the 
ceremony  the  drama  of  a  mystic  passion,  almost  indubitably  in  the 
fcrm  of  a  crucifixion,  for  shortly  afterwards  in  the  text  the  whole 
rrystic  significance  of  the  cross  is  given,  and  reference  is  made  to 
'  that  suffering  also  which  I  showed  to  thee  in  the  dance/ 

But  enough  of  the  Acts  of  John  for  the  moment,  for  indeed  the 
pen  begins  to  run  away  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  rich  field 
of  Gnosticism  ;  every  point  touched  upon  in  these  brief  notes  deserves 
a  treatise  to  itself.  It  should  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the 
Gnostics  were  nothing  but  mystics  and  uncritical  contemplatives ; 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  were  very  competent  critics,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Ptolemy's  letter  to  Flora,  in  which  the  Gnostic  doctor, 
though  by  another  method,  arrives  at  practically  the  same  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Covenant  documents  as 
many  of  our  modern  Biblical  scholars. 

But  in  this  connection  the  best-known  name  is  that  of  Ptolemy's 
predecessor,  Marcion  (fl.  140-150  A.D.),  who  boldly  challenged  the 
authority  of  all  the  existing  Christian  Gospels  and  Acts  in  favour  of 
certain  Letters  of  Paul  and  a  document  he  called  The  Gospel  of 
Paul.  Doubtless  Marcion  here  employed  a  test  which  was  theo- 
logical rather  than  rigidly  historical,  but  the  historian's  interest  in 
the  controversy  is  not  so  much  as  to  whether  or  no  Marcion's  theo- 
logy and  his  canon  of  judgment  were  correct  or  erroneous,  but  that 
a^i  a  fact  of  history  the  Marcionite  view  gained  an  enormous  following, 
perhaps  the  half  of  the  then  Christian  world.  This  fact  proves  con- 
clusively that  at  this  period  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
there  were  no  longer  any  provable  historic  data  of  a  one  and  only 
historic  tradition  to  which  to  make  final  appeal.  If  there  had  been, 
Marcion  could  never  have  gained  serious  hearing  for  a  moment.  It 
was  all,  even  at  this  early  date,  as  far  as  history  went,  a  question  of 
opinion. 

The  main  object  of  these  few  notes,  however,  is  not  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  sketch  of  Gnosticism,  or  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  simply  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  new  points  of  interest.  Those  who  are  curious  to  know  more 
may  be  referred  to  the  writer's  recent  work,  Fragments  of  a  Faith 
Forgotten,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  whole  main  material  is 
gathered  together  and  full  bibliographical  details  are  supplied,  for 
indeed  of  recent  years  our  knowledge  of  Gnosticism  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  many  preconceptions  have  been  modified  if 
not  entirely  revolutionised. 

Till  recently  our  sole  information  on  the  subject  was  derived  from 
the  polemical  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  who  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  sole  guardians  of  the  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  the  Christ, 
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and  who  declared  the  Gnostics  to  be  '  the  first-born  sons  of  Satan  ; ' 
in  other  words,  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  bitter  denuncia- 
tions of  the  implacable  foes  of  the  Gnosis,  so  that  the  impartial 
investigator  could  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  utterly  dissimilar  schools  jumbled  together  as 
heretical.  To  all  of  these  diatribes  and  exultant  onslaughts  the 
Gnostics  made  no  reply.  In  all  probability  they  were  unable  to  do 
so  because  of  their  pledges,  and  in  any  case  they  had  sufficient  good 
sense  to  know  that  their  abstruse  mystic  systems  and  their  apoca- 
lypses of  cryptic  meaning  could  not  be  debated  on  a  public  platform, 
seeing  that  they  dealt  with  matters  totally  beyond  the  area  of  normal 
experience. 

Fortunately,  however,  of  late  years  a  new  direct  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  Gnosis  has  been  made  accessible  to  us.  In  the 
bitter  and  indiscriminate  persecution  of  heresy  which  attended  the 
victory  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  there  perished 
thousands  and  thousands  of  writings,  which  would  to-day  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  historian  of  Christian  origins  and  of  the 
evolution  of  its  dogmas.  The  land  was  purged  of  the  '  poison/  and 
hardly  a  volume  escaped  the  final  outburst  of  zeal  of  the  agents  of 
Justinian.  Only  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  in  translations  was 
there  any  chance  of  a  stray  MS.  or  two  hiding  themselves  away  for  a 
distant  future,  which  has  only  at  length  with  pain  won  its  way  to 
comparative  sanity  out  of  the  fever  of  theological  hate. 

To-day  we  possess  three  precious  Codices,  containing  Greek 
Gnostic  original  works  in  Coptic  translation,  which  afford  us  data  of 
the  utmost  value  for  an  entirely  new  estimate  of  the  Gnosis. 

The  Askew  Codex  was  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Askew,  presumably  a  little  prior  to 
1785.  Its  general  contents  consist  of  a  treatise  to  which  custom  has 
given  the  name  Pistis  Sophia,  owing  to  a  heading  in  the  middle  of 
the  general  narrative  added  by  a  later  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  treatise  has  no  superscription  or  subscription,  and  though  there 
is  a  long  incident  in  it  dealing  with  the  passion  and  redemption  of 
the  Sophia,  other  parts  of  equal  length  might  just  as  well  be  called 
The  Questions  of  Mary,  as  Harnack  has  suggested,  and  Matter  long 
prior  to  him.  The  Codex  also  contains  a  short  inset,  and  a  lengthy 
appendix  entitled  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  Saviour.  The 
contents  of  the  Codex  were  first  made  known  to  scholarship  by 
Schwartze's  Latin  version  in  1853. 

The  Bruce  Codex  was  brought  to  England  from  Upper  Egypt  in 
1769  by  the  famous  Scottish  traveller  Bruce,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
care  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  Codex  consists  of  two  distinct 
MSS.  containing  the  remains  of  at  least  two  Gnostic  works  and 
some  other  fragments.  The  superior  MS.  contains  the  remains  of  a 
treatise  of  great  sublimity,  of  an  apocalyptic  character,  but  without  a 
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title.  The  other  MS.  contains  numerous  fragments  of  a  work, 
presumably  divided  into  two  separate  books,  and  preserves  the 
general  title,  The  Book  of  the  Great  Logos  according  to  the  Mystery. 

The  contents  of  these  MSS.  were  first  made  accessible  to  us  by 
Amelineau's  French  translation  in  1891,  and  Schmidt's  German 
version  in  1892. 

The  Akhmim  Codex — to  give  it  a  name,  for  as  yet  no  official 
title  has  been  assigned  to  it — was  procured  by  Dr.  Eheinhardt,  at 
Cairo,  in  1896,  from  a  dealer  of  antiquities,  from  Akhmim,  who 
asserted  that  it  had  been  discovered  by  a  fellah  in  a  niche  in  a 
wall.  The  MS.  is  at  present  in  the  custody  of  the  Berlin  Egyptian 
Museum.  This  Codex  contains  three  Gnostic  treatises,  entitled 
respectively  The  Gospel  of  Mary  (with  the  alternative  subscription 
The  Apocryphon  of  John),  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  The 
Acts  of  Peter. 

It  was  only  in  1896  and  1900  respectively  that  the  contents  of 
the  Askew  Codex  were  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  the 
writer's  translation,  and  of  the  Bruce  Codex  by  summaries  and 
excerpts.  As  to  the  Akhmim  Codex  we  are  still  waiting  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt's  labours  on  the  Coptic  original. 

With  all  this  new  material  to  hand,  material  which  has  not 
passed  through  the  disfiguring  hands  of  theological  opponents,  it  is 
evident  that  the  study  of  Gnosticism  enters  on  an  entirely  new 
phase.  But  of  the  many  things  that  could  be  written  on  the  new 
sources,  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  these  brief  notes  is  cursorily  to 
glance  at  a  few  points  of  very  general  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  possession  of  these  documents 
entirely  disposes  of  the  indiscriminate  accusations  of  the  Church 
Fathers  that  the  Gnostics  were  pre-eminently  practisers  of  every 
iniquity.  The  treatises  before  us  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
morality,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  sterner  denunciations  of  the 
horrors  ascribed  to  the  Gnostics  by  an  Irenseus  or  an  Epiphanius, 
than  in  these  very  Gnostic  writings.  Before  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gnosis  can  be  conferred,  the  candidate  must 
have  rigidly  kept  the  '  good  commandments,'  those  *  boundary  marks 
of  the  paths  of  the  mysteries '  within  which  he  must  tread  or  be 
for  ever  excluded  from  their  benefits. 

The  whole  matter  is  set  in  the  form  of  post-resurrection  teaching, 
oittimes  of  teaching  '  on  the  mount ; '  the  Master  repeatedly  taking 
His  disciples  within  and  showing  them  the  inner  nature  of  the 
superphysical  realms. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  women-disciples  play  a  most 
important  role,  showing  the  Egyptian  source  of  the  tradition,  or  at 
any  rate  a  strong  Egyptian  influence.  The  most  spiritual  of  all  the 
disciples,  men  and  women,  moreover,  is  Mary  Magdalene,  the  type 
of  the  intuitional  soul. 
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It  is  true  that  much  of  the  matter  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
understand,  is  indeed  at  present  quite  beyond  our  comprehension, 
but  this  is  mainly  because  we  nowhere  find  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
presupposed  system  upon  which  the  almost  infinite  permutations 
and  combinations  of  the  inner  phases  of  being  are  based,  and  because 
of  the  many  terms  and  even  whole  prayers  in  some  mystic  language 
or  cipher  to  which  so  far  no  key  has  been  found.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  of  great  simplicity  and  great  beauty,  and  a 
largeness  of  view  and  universality  of  doctrine  which  puts  exclusive 
particularism  to  the  blush. 

A  point  which  is  of  special  interest  to  students  of  the  Jewish 
kabalah,  and  which  has  not  so  far  been  noticed,  is  that  we  have  in 
the  untitled  apocalypse  of  the  Codex  Brucianus  a  full  description  of 
the  Macroprosopus  or  '  Vast  Countenance.'  This  should  give  the 
death-blow  to  the  contentions  of  over-sceptical  critics  that  the 
kabalah  was  entirely  a  mediaeval  invention,  and  had  its  genesis  in 
the  fabricated  Zohar  of  Moses  de  Leon  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  quote  part  of  this  description 
from  the  text  itself,  which  is  dated  by  Schmidt  about  180  A.D.,  and 
the  material  of  which  may  be  even  earlier. 

He  is  the  Father  of  the  All;  He  it  is  upon  whose  head  the  ./Eons  form  a 
wreath,  shooting  forth  their  rays.  The  outline  of  His  face  is  beyond  all  possibility 
of  knowing  in  the  outer  worlds,  those  worlds  which  ever  seek  His  face  desiring  to 
know  it,  for  His  Word  [Logos]  has  gone  forth  into  them  and  they  long  to  see  Him. 
The  light  of  His  eyes  penetrates  the  spaces  of  the  outer  pleroma,  and  the  Word 
which  comes  forth  from  His  mouth  penetrates  the  above  and  below.  The  hairs 
of  His  head  are  the  number  of  the  hidden  worlds,  and  the  outline  of  His  face  is 
the  type  of  the  ^Eons.  The  hairs  of  His  face  are  the  number  of  the  outer  worlds, 
and  the  outspreading  of  His  hands  is  the  manifestation  of  the  cross. 

It  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  the  kabalah  to  see  that  we 
have  here  in  full  detail  one  of  its  most  graphic  symbols.  But  to 
pass  on  to  the  most  recent  l  find '  in  Gnosticism. 

Of  the  Akhmim  Codex  all  we  know  at  present  i-s  to  be  derived 
from  a  short  paper  read  by  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt  before  the  Eoyal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published  in  its  Transactions 
under  date  the  16th  of  July  1896.  Omitting  the  description  of  the 
general  contents  of  the  three  treatises,  the  main  point  of  interest  for 
the  historical  critic  is,  that  in  The  Gospel  of  Mary  we  have  at  last  a 
document  whereby  we  can  check  the  assertions  of  the  Church  Father 
Irenaaus  (c.  185  A.D.),  which  have  for  so  many  centuries  been  regarded 
as  '  the  great  storehouse  of  Gnosticism.'  The  Bishop  of  Lyons  in 
his  famous  Refutation  used  The  Gospel  of  Mary  as  one  of  his  sources 
of  information.  Schmidt  gives  the  parallel  passages,  and  proves  how 
utterly  the  Church  Father  has  mangled  the  original.  As  Harnack, 
in  a  note  appended  to  Schmidt's  paper,  says : 

This  find  is  of  the  first  importance  to  primitive  Church  History;  not  only 
because  we  have  one  (or  perhaps  three)  original  Gnostic  works  of  the  second 
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cent  ury — (is  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  possibly  the  famous  work  of  Valentinus  ?) 
— but  kind  fate  has  also  added  to  our  debt  that  Ireneeus  has  quoted  from  one  of 
the  three  treatises.  We  are  thus  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  control  by  the 
original  the  presentation  of  a  Gnostic  system  as  rendered  by  the  Church  Father. 
The  rfesult  of  this  examination  shows,  as  we  might  have  expected,  that  owing  to 
omissions,  and  because  no  effort  was  made  to  understand  his  opponents,  the  sense 
of  t  le  by  no  means  absurd  speculations  of  the  Gnostics  has  been  ruined  by  the 
Church  Father. 

We  have  thus  the  first  contribution  to  a  scientific  canon  whereby 
we  can  test  the  reliability  of  Irenseus,  and  as  all  subsequent  haeresio- 
logists  based  their  works  mainly  on  Irenseus,  we  are  put  on  our  guard 
against  helping  to  add  to  this  elaborate  edifice  of  misrepresentation. 
Doubtless  the  Church  Fathers  were  for  the  most  part  earnest  and 
pioas  folk,  and  did  not  consciously  and  intentionally  misrepresent 
those  they  attacked,  but  they  lived  in  an  utterly  uncritical  age  and 
at  a  time  when  the  sense  of  history  and  scholarly  exactitude  did  not 
exi^t,  and  it  is  vain,  therefore,  to  reproduce  their  opinions  as  the 
just  judgments  of  impartial  recorders  and  critics. 

But  to  conclude  with  a  moderate  suggestion.  As  it  is  on  all 
sides  evident  to  a  scientific  student  of  Church  history  that  Gnosticism 
was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  first  two  centuries,  it  may  be 
suggested  that,  when  in  New  Testament  criticism  we  scent  a 
suspicion  of  the  Grnosis,  it  is  unwise  either  hastily  to  cover  up  the 
clue  in  fear  of  disclosing  a  blemish  on  the  integrity  of  presupposed 
orthodoxy,  or  to  imagine,  as  so  many  do,  that  the  mere  labelling  of 
the  trace  has  disposed  of  the  whole  matter,  and  for  ever  put  it  out- 
side the  domain  of  further  serious  scientific  consideration,  for  science 
is  with  every  day  being  forced  to  recognise  that  the  soul  of  things  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  empty  myth  or  a  region  of  pure  self- 
delusion. 

Gr.  K.  S.  MEAD. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  long  before  the  advent  of  our  superior  age,  all 
men  had  votes.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  searching  glance  of 
civilisation,  the  practice  still  survives  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity 
in  some  obscure  corners  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  far-off  Pacific,  the 
Island  of  Norfolk  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  very  political  Utopia, 
for  there,  we  are  told,  not  only  are  there  no  elections,  but  every 
man  over  seventeen  becomes  ipso  facto  a  member  of  parliament.  By 
what  chicanery,  or  by  what  act  of  supreme  self-denial,  mankind  came 
to  surrender  the  fascinating  privilege  of  forming  opinions  and  giving 
advice  upon  matters  of  general  interest,  only  to  recover  it  after 
years  of  much  strife  and  bloodshed  in  an  imperfect  and  vicarious 
form,  may  well  be  a  subject  of  wonder  and  research.  Certain  it  is 
that  our  early  ancestors  never  recognised  the  principle  of  delegation. 
Nor  had  they  need  to  do  so ;  the  camp  life  of  a  barbaric  horde 
admitted  of  each  individual  warrior  being  present  at  the  National 
Council  to  brandish  his  sword  in  token  of  assent  to  the  predatory 
proposal,  and  it  was  only  as  territories  increased  in  size  and 
permanence  that  the  remoteness  of  the  centre  of  government  began 
to  impose  a  physical  difficulty  to  these  national  gatherings.  The 
growth,  moreover,  of  public  business  and  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
to  the  poorer  man,  which  prolonged  and  frequent  absence  from  home 
entailed,  caused  such  universal  abstention  that  the  very  recollection 
of  their  right  of  personal  attendance  seems  to  have  been  lost.  So 
that  later,  when  it  became  necessary  or  politic  to  obtain  from  the 
Third  Estate  the  expression  of  their  concurrence,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  command  them  to  appoint  representatives  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  upon  what  precise  principle  these  elections 
took  place,  or  how  far  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  mediaeval  England 
represented  the  body  of  electors  ;  but  in  theory,  at  any  rate,  the 
election  was  made  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  community  in  the 
full  County  Court,  at  which  not  only  the  minor  feudal  tenants,  but 
the  whole  body  of  freemen  were  present.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 

1  A  Bill  embodying  most  of  the  reforms  advocated  here  was  presented  by  the 
present  writer  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  of  June,  1902. 
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that  this  was  a  much-coveted  privilege,  for  it  carried  with  it,  among 
other  things,  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  member's  salary. 
Abstention  became  general,  and  later  was  fostered  by  the  Crown  in 
pursuit  of  an  arbitrary  policy,  so  that  as  time  went  on  the  body  of 
electors  became  sadly  diminished,  until  the  franchise  fell  into  the 
possession  of  close  and  corrupt  corporations  representing  but  a 
fraction  of  the  community.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  measures 
by  which  the  suffrage  has  been  restored  to  something  like  its  original 
scope,  it  is  far  from  being  as  comprehensive  as  was  the  primitive 
system  from  which  it  is  derived. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  point  the  last  fact  out  to  anyone  who 
has  contested  parliamentary  or  municipal  elections.  He  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  accosted  by  that  familiar  figure — the  disappointed 
supporter  who  has  no  vote — and,  indeed,  he  must  have  shared  in 
that  disappointment.  Generally,  it  is  true,  the  disqualification 
arises  from  the  limited  character  of  the  franchise  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  but  often  some  anomaly,  technicality,  or  dilatory 
requirement  of  the  Kegistration  Law,  some  change  of  residence  or 
occupation,  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  political  agent  or 
negligence  of  his  own,  deprives  a  man  whom  the  State  has  expressly 
recognised  as  fit  and  proper  to  exercise  the  right  and  duty  of 
suffrage  from  taking  part  in  the  government  of  his  town  or  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  collective  importance  of  this  privation,  the 
individual  himself  always  regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  grievance 
which  he  bitterly  resents  ;  for  he  feels — not  unnaturally — as  if  he 
had  been  tricked  out  of  an  inheritance  by  a  rascally  attorney. 

The  Kegistration  Law  as  it  stands  on  the  Statute  Book  is  a  chaotic 
compilation.  It  legislates  by  reference  to  over  sixty  Acts,  the 
earliest  dating  back  as  far  as  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  to  customs  whose 
origins  are  lost  in  the  dim  dawn  of  constitutional  practice.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  disentangle  some  prominent  features  from  the 
complexity  of  the  detail,  and  to  distinguish  certain  broad  principles 
upon  which  the  popular  franchise  appears  to  rest. 

The  four  main  categories  under  which  electoral  qualification  falls 
are  known  to  everyone  as  '  Occupation/  '  Household,'  '  Lodger/  and 
'  Ownership/  The  first  three  apply  alike  to  all  voters,  being  ex- 
tended from  boroughs  to  counties  by  the  Eepresentation  of  the 
People  Act,  1884.  The  fourth,  <  Ownership/  remains  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  constituencies  of  the  latter  class.  '  Occupation '  must  be 
of  property  of  the  yearly  value  of  101.  for  the  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  loth  July  in  the  year  of  registration.  It  may  be  as  owner 
or  tenant,  but  in  either  case  residence  within  seven  miles  of  the 
borough  constituency  for  the  last  six  months  is  essential;  the 
property  must  be  rated  to  the  Poor  Kate  and  the  rate  paid.  For 
the '  Household '  qualification  the  voter  must  have  inhabited  as  well  as 
occupied  (in  the  legal  sense)  a  dwelling-house  for  the  previous  twelve 
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months.  He  may  have  let  it  furnished  for  not  more  than  four 
months,  and  there  are  the  usual  rating  requirements.  In  these  two 
classes  house-moving  does  not  entail  a  year's  disability  for  the  citizen's 
functions  in  a  representative  government. 

The  '  Lodger '  voter  must  have  occupied  and  resided  in  for  a  year 
lodgings  in  a  dwelling-house  which  are  at  least  of  101.  yearly  value 
unfurnished.  And  he  is  a  person  who,  receiving  a  vote  as  of  grace 
and  not  of  right,  must  claim  his  privilege  each  year  afresh.  Changing 
rooms  in  the  same  house  does  not  affect  his  position,  but  complete 
removal  entails  a  year  of  waiting  before  the  qualification  matures 
which  entitles  him  to  be  placed  upon  the  register. 

The  Forty-shilling  Freeholder  of  Henry  the  Sixth  remains  in 
the  counties  in  the  '  Ownership  '  voter,  who  with  a  freehold  holding 
of  either  40s.,  or  51.  and  six  months'  residence,  is  placed  on  the  register. 
And  the  leaseholder  who  for  twelve  months  has  held  a  51.  lease 
originally  granted  for  sixty  years,  or  a  501.  lease  for  twenty,  is  similarly 
entitled.  There  survive,  too,  several  species  now  becoming  extinct : 
Occupiers  of  1884,  Burgage  and  Freedom  right  voters,  a  few  electors 
by  personal  or  local  privilege,  and  also  graduates  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  but  these  exceptions  from  the 
Keform  Act  of  1832  are  unimportant  in  principle  and  comparatively 
insignificant  in  number  and  effect. 

Now  the  principle  which  underlies  these  requirements  can  be 
challenged  on  three  important  grounds :  an  extravagant  time  is 
required  to  qualify  for  the  vote;  the  process  of  qualification  may 
itself  be  interrupted  on  insufficient  grounds;  qualification  in  one 
electoral  area  is  untransferable  to  another.  In  other  words,  the 
suffrage  is  unduly  limited  by  probation,  interruption,  and  forfeit.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  last  two  limitations  involve  a  disability 
which  is  caused  not  by  deterioration,  but  only  by  alteration  in  status 
or  locality.  To  these  a  further  defect  may  be  added  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  law  on  many  points  of  more  than 
detail,  notably  on  the  point  of  the  lodger  franchise. 

If  we  consider  these  objections  carefully,  in  the  first  place  it 
would  seem  that  the  condition  which  interrupts  the  qualify  ing  period 
owing  to  change  of  residence  is  most  unnecessary.  An  owner  who 
for  advantage  or  convenience  sells  his  house  and  buys  another  else- 
where in  the  division  loses  thereby  all  the  qualifications  that  had 
accrued  to  him  in  respect  of  his  late  ownership,  and  has  to  begin  all 
over  again.  He  may  even  have  to  wait  many  months  before  com- 
mencing the  six  months'  qualification  ending  on  the  15th  of  July, 
and  thus  may  possibly  be  deprived  for  seventeen  months  of  the  vote ; 
and  this  hardship  makes  its  appearance  alike  in  boroughs  and 
counties. 

If  this  is  so,  it  would  certainly  not  seem  that  an  elector,  who  has 
perhaps  already  exercised  the  vote  on  previous  occasions,  merits  penal 
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treatment  only  because  he  is  obliged  by  the  exigencies  of  his  trade 
or  profession  to  migrate  into  another  district.  In  these  days  when 
cheap  transit  has  fostered  a  migratory  instinct  in  search  of  better 
conditions — when  the  fluctuations  of  prosperity  between  one  port  or 
one  industry  and  another  demand  great  mobility  on  the  part  of 
labour — when  the  reports  of  the  Labour  Gazette  or  Trade  Union 
publications  tempt  working  men  to  seek  their  recompense  in  a  more 
advantageous  market,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  far  less  stability 
of  residence  than  was  contemplated  when  the  present  conditions  were 
devised.  To  take  an  instance,  a  printer  in  Finsbury  hears  of  a  better 
job  in  South wark,  which,  however,  will  necessitate  his  living  in  the 
latter  district.  On  taking  up  his  residence  he  is  disqualified  from 
voting  in  Finsbury.  It  may  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three 
months  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  vote  in  his  new  constituency. 
Daring  that  time  a  general  election  takes  place,  and  he  finds  himself 
in  a  position  of  political  inferiority. 

Even  more  extreme  is  the  grievance  in  the  cases  where  a  lodger 
becomes  a  tenant  or  a  tenant  an  owner,  or  vice  versa,  and  thereby 
suffers  loss  of  qualification.  But  there  the  crowning  anomaly  is  that 
a  man  may  lose  his  qualification  through  no  action  or  movement  of 
his  own.  A.  B.  lodges  in  a  certain  house :  his  landlord,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  is  the  owner  of  several  such  premises  ;  the  landlord 
removes  into  another  of  his  houses  and  thereby  alters  the  status  of 
the  inmates  of  both.  The  lodgers  become  occupiers  and  the  occupiers 
lodgers,  imposing  an  equal  electoral  disability  on  each.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  result  has  been  disputed,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it 
should  be  arguable  is  a  discredit  to  the  present  system. 

This  of  itself  shows  that  the  whole  position  of  lodgers  is  most 
unsatisfactory  and  that  the  law  is  the  subject  of  much  uncertainty. 
Bat  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  decision 
ir>  the  Plymouth  Eevision  Court  last  year.  That  decision,  on  the 
definition  of  a  lodger,  is  computed  to  extend  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  to  over  3,000  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  to  increase 
tie  electoral  body  by  one-fifth.  That  so  momentous  a  change  should 
bo  possible  upon  the  judgment  of  one  individual,  however  able,  and 
that  the  law  should  be  so  elastic  as  to  admit  of  such  dissimilar  inter- 
pretations, proves  its  own  grave  defects,  and  indicates  the  unwisdom 
oi  relying  for  its  interpretation  on  barristers  whose  decisions  are 
subject  to  no  co-ordination  and  against  whose  fiats  appeals  are 
difficult  and  costly.  If,  as  may  be  hoped,  this  decision  is  upheld, 
waat  a  reflection  it  is  upon  the  present  system  that  lately,  at  a  time 
oi  great  national  importance,  when  every  vote  was  declared  to  possess 
a  patriotic  significance,  three  thousand  of  His  Majesty's  lieges  in 
one  borough  alone  were  being  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  lawful 
privilege  and  even  capriciously  kept  out  of  their  rights  ! 

The  importance  of  the  subject  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
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the  need  of  prompt  attention.  The  Plymouth  decision  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  range  of  appeal  and  given  general  application  by 
law :  for  to  remedy  what  is  chaotic  or  unsatisfactory  would  not  be 
a  great  strain  on  the  patience  or  ingenuity  of  Parliament.  An  Act 
of  a  few  clauses  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  most  obvious  reforms. 
The  qualifying  period  should  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  six  or  three 
months,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  convenient  for  that  period 
to  terminate  on  Midsummer  Quarter  Day.  When  a  person  has 
occupied  different  qualifications  in  succession,  or  when  his  different 
ownerships  have  been  successive,  there  should  be  no  interruption  in 
the  process.  It  should  be  possible  for  an  elector  to  carry  his  past 
and  earned  franchise  with  him  into  another  area,  to  be  transferred 
without  delay  from  one  register  to  another,  and  to  be  entitled  to  vote 
after  one  month's  bona  fide  residence.  A  lodger  should  not  need  to 
make  an  annual  claim  to  be  registered.  This,  and  the  practice  of 
putting  him  on  a  separate  list,  carry  an  implication  that  he  has  the 
franchise  by  grace  rather  than  by  right,  and  often  involve  an  annual 
inquiry  into  his  personal  affairs  of  a  kind  which  is  distasteful  to 
many.  The  separate  list  of  lodgers  should  cease,  and  the  officers 
making  out  the  register  should  ascertain  their  names  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Their  qualification  in  different  lodgings  should  be 
continuous.  In  general  they  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  voters. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Henry  Fowler, 
and  Sir  Walter  Foster  in  1893  went  further  in  several  respects. 
Among  other  things  it  proposed  to  throw  upon  the  community  the 
whole  duty  and  expense  of  compiling  the  register.  The  County  or 
Borough  Council  were  to  appoint  paid  officials  called  Superintendent 
and  District  Kegistrars.  These  persons  were  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Town  Clerk  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Overseers  respectively, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  register.  In  no  circumstances  were 
they  to  act  for  or  be  connected  with  a  political  organisation.  This 
provision,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  cheapening  public  life  for 
members  and  candidates,  would  possibly  not  be  so  well  received  by 
their  ratepaying  constituents.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the 
expense  which  a  political  career  entails  imposes  considerable  restraint 
on  the  caprice  of  the  Ministerial  party  of  the  day,  and  contributes 
to  no  small  extent  to  the  stability  of  government.  In  any  case  its 
object  is  hardly  the  same  as  that  of  the  reforms  here  advocated, 
which  are  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  voter. 

But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  idle  to  overlook  the 
fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  and  influential  body  of  public 
opinion,  there  is  an  a  priori  objection  to  all  these  suggestions 
which  is  altogether  anterior  to  and  independent  of  any  criticism 
which  may  be  urged  against  them  on  their  merits.  It  consists  in 
the  conviction  that  Kegistration  Keform  involves  an  extension  of 
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the  franchise.  From  this  damning  effect,  it  is  held,  it  cannot 
escape.  Anomalies  may  be  grievous,  but  the  cure  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  amendment  of  the  register  must  mean  the 
inclusion  of  many  ill-educated  people  without  a  stake  in  the  country 
or  even  fixed  abode,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  existing  balance 
of  parties  would  be  incalculable.  The  franchise  is  comprehensive 
enough,  we  are  told,  and  whatever  the  inequalities  of  the  present 
system  may  be,  an  amendment  which  involves  extension  would  be 
a  political  blunder,  not  to  say  a  national  danger  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  specious  advantages  to  be  secured. 

So  serious  and  sweeping  an  objection  merits  consideration,  for, 
unless  it  can  be  removed,  the  prospect  of  electoral  redress  is 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  Private  Bill  futility.  In  the  first  place,  if 
they  are  to  dismiss  the  question  on  the  ground  that  ^Registration 
Reform  will  increase  the  register  by  the  inclusion  of  a  lower  class 
of  voter,  it  lies  with  the  opponents  to  demonstrate  that  self- 
government  is  a  matter  of  grace  and  concession  and  not  of  right, 
and,  further,  that  its  application  has  been  on  the  whole  accompanied 
by  disruptive  tendencies  which  first  loosen  and  then  disintegrate 
the  political  structure.  And  surely  to  reason  thus  would  be  to 
betray  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  principle  which  underlies 
democracy  and  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
development  of  popular  institutions. 

First,  regarded  from  its  theoretic  aspect,  the  present  system  of 
representation  is  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the  democratic 
ideal.  *  Every  Englishman/  said  Wilkes  in  1776,  'is  supposed  to 
be  present  in  Parliament  either  in  person  or  by  deputy  chosen  by 
himself;  and  therefore  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  are  taken  to 
be  the  resolutions  of  every  individual,  and  to  give  the  public  consent 
and  approbation  of  every  free  agent  of  the  community ; J  and  Pitt, 
while  deprecating  any  immediate  action,  urged  *  that  the  beautiful 
system  of  our  Constitution  and  the  only  security  for  its  continuance 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  security  was  imperfect  while 
there  were  persons  who  thought  the  people  were  not  adequately 
represented.'  Indeed,  the  Keform  Bill  and  subsequent  Acts  have 
been  partial  but  increasingly  candid  admissions  of  that  sentiment. 
In  practice,  it  is  true,  this  ideal  is  only  capable  of  gradual  realisation. 
Mankind  must  be  prepared  to  take  its  justice  by  instalments.  '  It 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  people/  so  ran  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
greatest  intellect  ever  applied  to  political  science,  '  that  Keform 
should  be  temperate ;  it  is  in  their  interest  because  a  temperate 
reform  is  permanent,  and  because  it  has  in  it  a  principle  of  growth. 
Whatever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for  further  improve- 
ment/ 

But  an  academic  right,  it  will  be  said,  does  not  constitute  a 
practical  advantage.  The  optimistic  predictions  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  were  quite  capable  of  falsification  in  the  nineteenth.  For  a 
time,  it  is  true,  it  appeared  as  if  this  would  be  so.  The  violence  of 
the  French  democracy,  and  still  more  their  failure  to  achieve  any 
permanent  advantage  for  themselves,  arrested  the  popular  movement. 
The  ghastly  excesses  committed  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man  led 
to  a  policy  of  mistrust  and  repression  of  the  people  which  everywhere 
became  an  axiom  of  government.  Even  forty  years  later  the  des- 
perate resistance  to  the  Keform  Bill  proves  how  deep  the  memory  of 
these  events  had  sunk  into  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  what 
ineradicable  prejudices  they  had  sown  and  nourished.  Nothing  but 
grim  necessity,  emphasised  by  public  tumults  and  hastened  by  the  wise 
determination  of  William  the  Fourth,  broke  down  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  the  Lords.  Forced,  as  they  believed,  to  commit  political 
suicide — to  ratify  an  Act  which  would  involve  them  and  the  country 
in  ruin — the  Peers  awaited  their  doom.  It  never  came.  The  power 
was  not  abused.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  a  source  of  national 
strength.  Class  hatred  diminished,  discontent  waned,  and  the  voice 
of  Parliament  gained  in  authority.  Half  the  tenacity  of  the  colonists 
in  the  American  struggle  a  generation  before  had  been  rooted  in  the 
conviction  that  Parliament  did  not  represent  the  English  people. 
At  home  a  similar  sentiment  had  prevailed.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot  had  estimated  that  the  majority  of  the  Commons  was  elected 
by  50,000  persons.  According  to  another  calculation,  a  majority 
of  254  members  from  the  Southern  counties,  with  a  population  of 
over  five  millions,  was  elected  by  no  more  than  5,723  persons.  In 
practice  the  popular  concession  of  1832  proved  a  source  of  positive 
strength  to  the  Executive,  and  contributed  to  the  stability  of 
society. 

This  result  was  not  denied,  but  how  little  real  conviction  lies 
in  historical  parallel  when  confronted  by  prejudiced  assertion  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Disraeli's  Bill  in  1867  was  only  the 
triumph  over  a  long  and  bitter  resistance  which  had  already  dis- 
missed from  office  Lord  Derby's  and  Lord  Kussell's  administrations 
in  two  previous  Parliaments.  It  had  been  the  old  opposition  derived 
from  timidity  or  selfishness,  and  defended  by  the  old  arguments 
against  democracy,  their  ignorance,  unfitness,  and  rapacity.  It  was 
the  point  of  view  that  refuses  to  see  that  responsibility  itself  is 
elevating,  that  interest  is  stimulated  by  opportunity,  and  that 
moderation  is  a  virtue  of  the  strong  and  not  of  the  weak. 

Very  few,  probably,  of  those  who  oppose  the  present  suggested 
reforms  would,  on  reflection,  deny  that  there  was  more  general 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  England  to-day  than  in  the  early 
sixties.  In  those  days,  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  England  was  not 
only  for  the  few,  but  the  very  few,  and  yet  the  present  wider  dis- 
tribution has  been  attained  without  detracting  from  the  comfort  of 
that  select  band.  The  engine  of  popular  government,  to  which  more 
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than  anything  else  the  masses  of  the  people  owe  their  education, 
industrial  welfare,  improved  conditions  of  life  and  chance  of  still 
better  things,  so  far  from  being  the  instrument  of  spoliation  and  a 
cause  of  national  decline,  has  been,  upon  the  contrary,  the  concomitant, 
perhaps  the  cause,  of  undreamed-of  developments  of  prosperity. 
And  why  is  this  surprising  ?  A  system  which  affords  facilities  for 
the  realisation  of  legitimate  desires,  and  furnishes  also  the  ready 
means  of  redress  for  legitimate  grievances,  is  bound  to  obviate  the 
motive  to  resort  to  more  drastic  but  less  certain  methods  of  effecting 
change.  Besides,  a  community  which,  by  constitutional  means,  has 
obtained  and  enjoy  some  direct  or  obvious  share  in  the  profits  of 
industry,  acquires  a  respect  for  property  and  an  interest  in  its 
protection,  and  these  are  the  surest  guarantees  against  all  forms  of 
statutory  pillage.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  in  those  countries  which  have 
the  firmest  grasp  and  have  given  the  clearest  expression  to  popular 
principles  that  we  shall  predict  the  greatest  degree  of  cohesion  and 
the  strongest  evidence  of  mutual  respect  and  toleration  between  the 
different  orders  of  society.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  public 
institutions  are  in  unequal  conflict  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  or  an  autocratic  bureaucracy,  or  where  the  electorate  are  re- 
stricted by  educational  or  social  tests,  mistrust  and  envy  and 
agitation  may  be  expected  to  distract  and  weaken  the  State. 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  for  proof  of  this  proposition. 
The  example  of  our  self-governing  colonies  is  so  well  known  as  to 
appear  hackneyed,  but  surely  the  United  States  may  inspire  confi- 
dence in  democracy.  There,  under  a  purely  popular  system  and  in 
the  face  of  an  immense  and  to  some  extent  undisciplined  electorate, 
social  and  political  stability  is  absolutely  assured.  Then  there  is 
France,  where,  in  spite  of  the  heritage  of  a  century  of  intestine  discord, 
we  have  seen  the  Kepublic  and  all  the  forces  of  order  which  it  represents 
gaining  in  strength  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  interest  and  active 
participation  of  the  peasantry  and  artisan  classes  in  the  elections. 
Faction  is  aristocratic,  but  the  Kepublic  is  bourgeois.  Observe  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  All  the  paternal  care  of  Russian  despotism 
does  not  inspire  content  or  make  for  national  security.  Ferment  is 
widespread,  and  menaces  the  credit  and  institutions  of  the  State.  It 
descends  from  the  student  to  the  working  classes,  and  is  only  precari- 
ously held  in  check  by  a  ubiquitous  police  and  a  mediaeval  veneration 
for  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  In  Germany,  where  liberal  ideas  are 
strictly  subordinate  to  regal  and  military  pretensions,  almost  in  exact 
proportion  of  their  subjection,  socialism  flourishes.  In  Belgium  the 
natural  ascendency  of  rank  and  intellect  is  not  deemed  to  be  sufficiently 
secure  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  pedantic  safeguards.  But  not 
all  the  sapience  of  a  selected  electorate  has  been  able  to  shield  their* 
country  from  dangerous  social  and  industrial  convulsions.  If  we  may 
learn  any  general  truth  from  the  experience  of  modern  communities 
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it  would  surely  be  that  the  well-being  of  the  State  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  breadth  of  the  franchise. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  popular  power  is  not 
only  rarely  abused,  but  it  constitutes  actually  a  source  of  positive 
strength.  The  Executive  of  a  democratic  country  can  exert  a  far 
more  effective  and  even  high-handed  restraint  against  a  malcontent 
minority  than  can  be  attempted  in  autocratic  States.  Faction  is 
deprived  of  its  immemorial  argument  in  face  of  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Government.  Does  the  United  States  show  the 
management  of  the  Eussian  Government  in  dealing  with  industrial 
troubles  ?  Would  the  '  Ancien  Kegime  '  have  ventured  to  act  with 
the  vigour  of  the  Kepublic  in  stamping  upon  an  unsympathetic 
clericalism  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  sidelight  on  the  whole  question 
comes  from  Japan.  To  have  marched  in  a  generation  from  mediae v- 
alism  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  to  have  exhibited  so  remarkable 
a  capacity  for  assimilating  the  latest  product  of  civilised  thought 
and  experience,  would  entitle  a  State  to  command  unusual  notice  ; 
but  to  be  able  to  add  to  that  enlightened  modernity  the  unique 
advantage  of  having  no  survivals  or  precedents  to  conciliate  and 
unravel — to  be  able,  in  fact,  to  write  a  political  creed  on  a  clean 
slate — gives  to  the  system  they  have  adopted  a  singular  significance, 
for  it  is  the  unprejudiced  choice  of  an  intelligent  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  neighbours  constitute  a  contemporary  posterity,  and 
when  we  consider  the  remote  and  yet  calmly  critical  attitude  of  the 
Japanese,  we  might  even  fancy  them  to  have  realised  that  claim,  and 
to  some  extent  to  enjoy  the  vantage  ground  of  retrospect  over  the 
field  of  existing  systems.  Yet  no  tentative  and  limited  franchise  has 
commended  itself  to  them.  They  have  not  sought  the  safeguards  of 
Belgian  constitutional  pedantry,  nor  shown  any  leaning  towards  what 
has  been  irreverently  called  '  fancy  franchises/  nor  paltered  with 
schemes  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  adopted  the  widest  constitutional  suffrage — in  some  respects, 
more  democratic  than  our  own.  With  sublime  confidence  and 
amazing  political  acumen,  the  sons  of  feudal  daimios  and  military 
retainers  declared  for  the  broad  security  and  utility  of  popular 
government,  and  thus  almost  at  a  step  have  risen  to  European  rank 
and  modern  prosperity.  It  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  would  have  been  much  welcomed  in  this 
country  had  our  present  allies  remained  a  semi-autocratic  and  semi- 
oriental  polity. 

But  if  neither  history  nor  contemporary  evidence  can  be  relied 
on  to  controvert  the  presumption  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
is  both  right  and  expedient,  I  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  horror 
with  which  it  is  regarded  in  some  quarters  ?  How  obstinate  is  the 
prejudice  may  be  judged  from  the  steam  hammer  which  has  been 
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brought  into  play  to  crack  a  nut,  for  it  is  only  accidentally  and 
almost  inadvertently  that  Kegistration  Eeform  involves  any  extension 
of  suffrage.  Its  object  is  to  redress  certain  grievances  of  the 
existing  electorate :  it  does  not  entertain  the  claim  of  other  classes. 
Except  for  this  apprehension  there  would  seem  nothing  unreasonable 
in  such  an  amendment  as  the  transfer  of  votes  with  the  voters. 
And  it  is  this  sort  of  restriction  which  lends  colour  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  franchise  has  been  grudgingly  extended  and, 
wherever  decently  possible,  will  be  cancelled.  Nothing  alienates  the 
confidence  of  the  masses  so  much  as  the  suspicion  of  mistrust  of 
them  on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes.  Nothing  more 
tantalising  or  productive  of  discontent  can  well  be  conceived.  It  is 
highly  impolitic  to  exhibit  a  reluctance  to  materialise  and  give 
honest  effect  to  a  conceded  principle.  The  law  has  for  its  ostensible 
object  the  exclusion  of  mere  loafers  and  vagabonds.  It  is  a  clumsy 
machinery  or  disingenuous  provision  which  excludes  also  the  duly 
recognised  citizen. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  It  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  English  people.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  defect  to  which 
democracy  in  general  is  exposed  is  instability.  Were  such  a  dis- 
position noticeable  in  our  race  it  might  be  well  to  narrow  the 
opportunities  of  indulging  it,  but  there  is  in  our  character  so 
remarkable  a  freedom  from  this  particular  defect,  so  strong  a 
readiness  to  compromise,  so  general  a  desire  to  harmonise  or  even 
subordinate  the  particular  to  the  general  advantage,  so  little  dis- 
position to  ignore  minorities  or  trample  on  special  interests — indeed, 
so  great  the  lack  of  that  imaginative  quality  which  tempts  nations 
to  new  departures  or  radical  changes— that  the  charge  of  political 
incapacity  and  instability  has  never  been  preferred  against  the 
British  people.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  popular  institutions 
in  this  country  have  been  so  much  more  complete  and  so  much 
more  successful  than  elsewhere,  and  have  needed  so  few  of  the  checks 
and  balances  which  other  States  have  devised  to  meet  the  violent 
oscillation  of  public  opinion.  It  is  because  this  fact  is  generally 
admitted,  and  because  the  nation  is  conscious  of  its  ability  to  conduct 
its  own  affairs  with  prudence  and  with  success,  that  timorous  and 
vexatious  formalities  are  resented  by  the  electorate,  and  why  they  do 
not  constitute  a  safeguard  against  popular  perils  to  the  extent  that 
they  furnish  a  ground  for  popular  complaint.  Nor  is  the  opportunity 
they  present  thrown  away  upon  the  extreme  champions  of  popular 
pretensions.  The  present  Registration  Law  furnishes  a  powerful 
pretext  for  manhood  suffrage;  for  a  hoodwinked  people  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  broad,  simple  doctrine  of  *  one  man,  one  vote/ 
as  alone  affording  them  a  sufficient  security  against  unexpected 
deductions. 

And  why   should    the    present   Government   shrink    from    the 
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necessary  reform  ?  The  power  it  enjoys  rests  on  a  wider  confidence 
and  more  general  assent,  and  has,  moreover,  been  more  continuously 
maintained,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  previous  Government 
of  modern  times.  The  Act  of  1884  marked  the  turning-point  in 
their  fortunes,  which  has  raised  them  from  equality  to  almost  un- 
disputed superiority  over  their  political  rivals.  Nor  is  this  the 
time  to  doubt  the  political  instinct  of  the  people.  The  nation  has 
just  exhibited  a  most  unrivalled  steadfastness  in  the  support  of 
their  policy,  though  it  was  attended  by  misfortunes  and  delays 
which  might  well  have  shaken  the  nerve  of  the  most  determined 
and  farseeing  statesman.  That  unwavering  tenacity  of  purpose  has 
alone  enabled  the  executive  to  emerge  with  national  glory  from  an 
anxious  crisis.  Moreover,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  have  not  mur- 
mured at  the  necessary  sacrifice,  and  from  their  humble  comforts 
and  daily  bread  have  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  national 
burden. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  truth  of  the  words  '  Trust  the  people,'  has  been 
vividly  demonstrated,  and  no  moment  could  be  better  chosen  to 
remove  the  barriers  which  too  jealously  narrow  the  access  to  the 
polling-booth.  A  more  generous  interpretation  should  be  placed  on 
the  qualification  requirements ;  the  probationary  period  should  not 
be  needlessly  protracted,  and  the  vote  once  gained  should  to  some 
extent  be  regarded  as  a  personal  and  portable  possession.  These  three 
points  must  be  established  if  Kegistration  is  to  be  put  on  a  satis- 
factory footing,  and  if  the  improvement  which  progress  demands 
and  policy  dictates  is  to  be  effected. 

If,  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  some  addition  be  made  inciden- 
tally to  the  electorate,  it  will  but  broaden  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  national  prosperity  must  always  and  ultimately 
repose. 

IVOR  C.  GUEST. 
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THE   CRIMINAL   SENTENCES   COMMISSION 
UP   TO  DATE 


THE  International  Congress  of  Comparative  Law,  which  met  in  Paris 
ia  the  autumn  of  1900,  appointed  a  Commission  charged  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  judiciary 
when  pronouncing  a  criminal  sentence.  The  Commission  was  com- 
posed of  six  Frenchmen,  well  versed  in  criminal  law,  and  one 
Englishman  (the  present  writer),  the  right  of  co-opting  additional 
members  of  any  nationality  being  reserved. 

It  was  decided,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  communicate  with 
judges  in  various  countries,  and  other  persons  known  to  be  experts 
in  the  struggle  of  society  against  crime,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  sentences  are  influenced  by  general 
conceptions  of  punishment  and  by  matters  bearing  either  on  the 
offence  itself  or  on  the  character  of  the  individual  committing  it. 
To  this  end  circulars  were  issued  in  English  and  French,  each 
containing  specific  questions  prefaced  by  a  short  explanation. 
Answers  have  come  to  hand  from  many  quarters  of  Europe  and 
America.  I  shall  here  refer  only  to  those  in  the  English  tongue 
which  have  reached  me  in  London.  My  colleagues  will  deal,  at  all 
events  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  non-English  answers  received 
by  them  in  Paris. 

Without  adding  more  at  present,  I  proceed  to  discharge  my  duty 
of  rapporteur — the  only  term  which  exactly  describes  what  I  purpose 
to  do. 

The  first  two  questions  in  the  circular  were  as  follows : 

Q.  1.  Does  the  judge,  when  awarding  a  sentence,  act  on  any 
theory  as  to  the  object  of  punishment,  such  as  retribution,  expiation, 
example  to  others,  reformation  of  the  offender,  or  the  like  ? 

Q.  2.  Does  he  keep  one  and  the  same  end  in  view  in  the  case  of 
all  offences,  or  does  he  make  a  distinction  between  one  offence  and 
another  ? 

The  earliest  reply  came  from  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  the  co- 
adjutor of  his  distinguished  father,  the  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
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Stephen,  in  his  later  writings  on  the  criminal  law.  I  cite  him  first 
because,  as  Clerk  of  Assize  on  the  Northern  Circuit  during  thirteen 
years,  he  has  been  associated  with  a  great  variety  of  judges,  and  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  noting  their  methods. 

(A)  The  judges  of  the  High  Court,  in  my  opinion,  when  awarding  sentence 
act  on  the  theory  that  the  objects  of  punishment  are  (a)  retribution,  (b)  the 
prevention  of  similar  offences  generally,  (c)  the  prevention   of  similar  offences 
by  the  same  person,  (d)  reformation  of  the  offender.     In  practice,  these  four 
objects  overlap  considerably ;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  them  is 
predominant  in  the  mind   of  the  judge  when  he  determines  the  sentence.     I 
believe  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable,  the   order  of  their  relative 
importance  is  that  in  which  I  have  placed  them.     The  judge  has  all  these  ends 
more  or  less  in  view  in  all  offences. 

The  same  two  questions  were  answered  as  follows  by  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  who,  besides  other  valuable  public  services  which  he 
renders,  sits  as  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  article  he  contributed  to  this  Review  in  1883, 
entitled  l  The  Inequality  of  Punishment,'  has  been  often  quoted  and 
has  been  lately  re-published  among  his  collected  essays. 

(B)  In  some  cases,  indeed  perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  course  of  practice  is  so 
far  ascertained  that  the  mind  does  not  go  to  first  principles.     In  fining  a  man  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  or  sending  a  man  to  prison  for  a  trifling  larceny,  I 
could  not  say  that  I  recur  to  doctrine  of  a  profound  character.     But  cases  of 
much  more  difficulty  sometimes  arise,  and  then  I  should  take  into  consideration 
the  object  of  punishment.     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  practice  of  the 
legislature  in  defining  the  maximum  punishment  for  a  given  crime  tends  to  lessen 
the  scope  for  the  application  of  general  principles  and  often  raises  this  question, 
What  proportion  does  the  crime  before  me  bear  to  the  greatest  possible  crime 
coming  under  the  same  name ;  if,  e.g.,  fourteen  years  is  the  maximum  penalty, 
what  ought  to  be  the  penalty  for  the  crime  before  me  ?     I  think  it  desirable  that 
a  judge  should  have  some  notion  of  the  object  of  punishment. 

Another  high  authority,  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission the  following : 

(C)  It  seems  to  me  impracticable  to  apply  to  all  prisoners  any  one  of  the  three 
distinct  theories  of  punishment  mentioned  in  Question  1.     Crimes  must  be  classified. 
There  are  certain  offences  in  which  the  deterrent  theory  should  govern — e.g.  the 
crime  of  the  burglar  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon  who   uses  it  to  overcome 
resistance  or  to  prevent  his  arrest,  or  the  crime  of  the  train- wrecker  or  dynamitard. 
It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  any  extenuating  circumstances  in  such  cases  which 
should  prevent  the  passing  of  an  exemplary  sentence  op  great  severity  in  the 
interest  of  the  community.     On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  highway  robbery  with 
violence,  the  expiatory  theory  may  properly  be  acted  upon  in  conjunction  with 
the  reformatory  theory.     When  great  violence  is  used,  a   sentence   of  penal 
servitude  would  not  be  an  inadequate  punishment.     It  would  not  be  regarded 
as  unjust  or  create  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  prisoner,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  our  system  of  prison  administration,  the  criminal  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  learning  a  trade  and  thus  be  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  his 
release.     With  respect  to  crimes  against  property,  I  do  not  think  that  recourse 
should  often  be  had  to  the  deterrent  theory.     Many  of  these  offences,  as  forgery 
of  orders  for  goods,  false  pretences,  cheating,  embezzlement,  often  differ  little  in 
gravity  from  ordinary  thefts.     A  distinction  in  these  cases  is  usually  carefully 
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drawn  between  the  habitual  and  the  professional  criminal.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  offender  is  a  working  man  who  tries  to  get 
employment  and  earn  wages,  but  thieves  when  he  is  out  of  work  or  drinking. 
The  man  who  does  no  work  and  lives  by  crime  is  easily  identified.  In  the  one 
case  the  reformatory  theory  is  suitable,  in  the  other  the  deterrent  theory  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

I  pass  on  without  comment  to  two  other  questions. 

Q.  3.  When  the  judge  makes  a  distinction  between  one  offence 
and  another — both  belonging  to  the  same  general  category — on  what 
is  the  distinction  based?  On  the  character  of  the  punishable  act 
looked  at  from  a  moral  standpoint  ?  On  the  greater  or  less  frequency 
of  the  crime  in  the  district  ?  On  the  greater  or  less  risk  to  which  it 
exposes  the  community  ?  or  on  any  and  what  other  circumstances  ? 

Q.  4.  When  he  makes  a  distinction  between  one  individual  and 
another,  does  the  distinction  turn  on  the  offender's  antecedents  as 
shown  by  his  judicial  record  ?  or  on  his  degree  of  intelligence  and 
education  ?  or  on  any  other  and  what  circumstance  ?  Is  the  age  or 
sex  of  the  offender  taken  into  account  ?  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

I  cite  again  the  author  of  (A)  for  the  reason  already  given  : 

(D)  All  offences  are  almost  infinitely  distinguishable.    The  ordinary  distinctions 
are  mainly  as  follows :  (a)  the  moral  character  of  the  act,  (b)  the  seriousness  or 
otherwise  of  the  actual  result,  (c)  the  character  of  the  probable  result — e.g.  the 
amount  of  danger  to  the  public  or  to  individuals,  (d)  the  ease  or  otherwise  with 
which  the  crime  may  be  committed  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  tempta- 
tion offered  to  the  offender  and  to  other  people  to  commit  it,  (e)  the  prevalence  or 
otherwise  of  the  crime  in  question  at  the  time  and  place  in  question,  (f)  the  age, 
sex,  social  position,  degree  of  instruction,  means  of  living,  and  character  generally 
of  the  offender,  (g)  the  fact  that  the  offender  has   or  has  not  been  previously 
convicted  of  similar  or  different  offences. 

It  is  desirable  and,  indeed,  inevitable  that  all  these  distinctions,  and  probably 
others  which  these  classes  may  not  include,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
whenever  they  arise.  Some  of  them  arise  in  every  case.  I  attach  no  importance 
to  the  order  in  which  I  have  set  down  these  seven  classes  of  distinctions.  In 
many  cases  the  question  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  provocation  received  by  the 
offender  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sentence. 
This  I  include  under  (d),  the  temptation  offered  to  the  offender.  In  some  cases 
th ^"drunkenness  of  the  offender  at  the  time  of  the  offence  may  be  important  either 
in  aggravation  or  in  mitigation  of  his  guilt  or  of  his  sentence.  In  many  others  it 
Dukes  substantially  no  difference. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  'to  what  extent '  the  age  and  sex  of  the  offender  are 
tahen  into  account.  Speaking  generally,  rather  less  severity  is  shown  to  women 
than  to  men,  and  youth  and  old  age  are  both  in  themselves  circumstances  of 
mitigation  as  a  general  rule.  By  English  law  no  child  under  seven  can  commit  a 
eri  uie,  and  I  should  not  expect  that  any  offence  committed  by  a  man  (say)  of 
ninety-five  would  be  treated  otherwise  than  leniently. 

The  following  is  from  Sir  Alexander  Onslow,  ex-Chief  Justice  of 
W  estern  Australia : 

(E)  The  judge  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  right  to  set  up  a  subjective  moral 
standard  of  his  own,  which  he  would  be  doing  were  he  to  make  a  distinction 
bei  ween  one  offence  and  another ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  expediency.  He  will  be  influenced  by  the  considerations  suggested  in 
Question  3,  and  to  these  it  is  his  duty  to  give  large  effect.  Jn  dealing  with  the 
offender  the  same  principle  is  applicable.  The  crime  remains  the  same,  but  the 
offender  varies  In  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  judge  is  to  take  into  consideration  the 
past  life  of  the  offender,  not  necessarily  confining  himself  to  his  judicial  record. 
In  so  doing  he  should  attribute  to  the  person  before  him  an  average  standard  of 
intelligence.  This  being  done,  he  should  make  no  special  allowance  in  respect  of 
either  intelligence  or  education  excepting  only  in  cases  where  the  offender  is  by 
law  doli  incapax  or  non  compos  mentis.  However  illogical  it  may  appear,  the 
judge  ought  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  male  and  female  offender.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  define  to  what  extent  this  should  be  done. 

Judge  Wiltbank,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  writes  : 

(F)  As  to  Question  3 :  The  judge  makes  a  distinction  based  more  or  less  on  all 
the  considerations  suggested  in  this  question. 

As  to  Question  4  :  An  offender's  antecedents  are  always  inquired  into,  and  also 
his  circumstances  at  the  time  of  his  conviction,  and  this  inquiry  involves  a  con- 
sideration of  his  place  in  society,  his  education,  his  degree  of  intelligence  for  good 
or  evil,  etc.  The  age  and  sex  of  offenders  are  taken  into  account.  The  extent  to 
which  any  of  these  considerations  operates,  rests  largely  on  the  personal  judgment 
of  the  magistrate,  who  may  give  greater  weight  to  one  or  other  of  them  than  would 
be  given  by  another  magistrate.  This  action  and  re-action  of  personal  qualities 
may  be  regarded  by  some  as  too  speculative  to  be  utilitarian,  but  in  a  community 
accustomed  to  healthy  intellectual  activity  it  rarely  fails  to  work  out  the  best 
general  results.  . 

II 

In  considering  these  selected  answers  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  writers  were  dealing  with  specific  questions,  and  were,  therefore, 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  Commission  has  been  favoured  with  general  observations,  from 
which  I  will  now  quote. 

Mr.  Justice  Channell  says  : 

I  consider  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  object  that  a  judge  should  aim  at 
when  sentencing  prisoners,  is  so  to  administer  punishment  as  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  thus  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  obedience 
to  the  law.  The  reformation  of  a  criminal  is  an  object  to  be  aimed  at,  because 
it  tends  directly  to  secure  the  main  and  principal  object  of  preventing  crime.  An 
individual  who  has  committed  one  crime  is  obviously  a  person  rather  likely  to 
commit  other  crimes  in  the  future.  If  his  punishment  can  be  made  to  have  the 
effect  of  reforming  him,  the  crimes  which  he  might  otherwise  have  committed 
will  have  been  stopped.  If,  however,  a  judge  were  to  have  regard  solely  to  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  it  is  likely  that  the  punishment  he  would  inflict 
might  have  no  sufficient  deterring  effect  on  others ;  and  that  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  When  a  particular  kind  of  crime  becomes  prevalent,  it  is  necessary 
to  administer  what  are  called  exemplary  punishments  in  order  to  deter  persons 
from  committing  the  crime.  The  reformation  of  particular  offenders  will  then 
become  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  Again,  when  an  individual  appears 
to  have  become  an  habitual  criminal,  and  to  be  beyond  reasonable  hope  of 
reformation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  by 
that  individual  by  imprisoning  him  for  a  long  period,  and  so  making  his  crimes 
impossible. 
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As  to  the  expiatory  theory,  I  do  not  myself  think  that  any  human  judge  has 
anything  to  do  directly  with  such  considerations  as  making  a  criminal  expiate  his 
(•rime  or  do  penance  for  his  sin.  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
sentences  passed  should  be  such  as  accord  with  mankind's  sense  of  justice.  If  a 
<!rime  which  men  think  atrocious  is  met  with  a  light  sentence,  or  a  trivial 
offence  is  met  with  a  severe  sentence,  men's  sense  of  justice  is  shocked,  the  law 
is  not  respected,  and  the  main  object  of  punishment  in  securing  obedience 
to  the  law  is  not  attained.  Punishments,  therefore,  although  not  in  my  opinion 
expiatory,  should  be  partly  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime,  or  they 
will  lose  their  effect.  With  regard  to  the  punishment  of  death,  which  many 
persons  justify  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  rightful  expiation  for  such  a  crime 
us  murder,  I  consider  that  its  real  justification  lies  in  its  deterrent  effect  on 
persons  who  commit  such  offences  as  burglary,  robbery,  assault,  and  the  like, 
who  have  a  direct  inducement  to  take  the  life  of  their  victims  in  order  to  escape 
identification  and  punishment,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  kill  far  more  often 
than  they  do  if  the  punishment  for  murder  were  merely  some  additional  length 
of  imprisonment.  Persons  who  commit  murder  otherwise  than  to  escape  detection 
generally  do  so  from  motives  of  jealousy,  anger,  or  greed,  and  are  probably  in 
most  cases  blind  to  the  consequences  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  incapable  of 
being  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  punishment  which  will  follow 
their  crime;  but  ordinary  criminals  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  fact  deterred  from 
committing  murder  to  conceal  other  crimes  by  fear  of  the  punishment  of  death. 

I  myself  endeavour  to  act  on  the  general  view  which  I  have  expressed,  and 
I  believe  that  my  views  are  those  which  are  most  generally  entertained  by  judges 
in  this  country.  Probably  the  great  apparent  divergence  which  seems  to  exist 
in  sentences  passed  by  different  judges  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  sentence  are  not  reported,  so  that  the  divergence  is  more 
apparent  than  real;  partly  to  the  fact  that  one  judge  may  pay  greater  attention 
to  some  of  the  various  considerations  indicated  than  other  judges  do. 

Sir  Richard  Harington,  the  able  and  experienced  Chairman  of  the 
Herefordshire  Quarter  Sessions  and  a  County  Court  Judge  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  says  : 

It  seems  impossible  to  bring  about  anything  like  uniformity  of  judicial 
sentences  as  between  one  country  and  another,  unless  and  until  uniformity  in 
prison  discipline  is  established.  In  England  this  discipline  oscillates  between  two 
extremes.  Apart  from  the  disgrace,  which  of  course  affects  only  a  man  capable 
of  good  feeling,  a  prisoner  confined  in  the  first  division  is  in  no  worse  case  than 
lie  would  be  if  confined  to  his  room  by  a  slight  illness  or  ordered  to  abstain  from 
tobacco  and  to  be  excessively  moderate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  prisoner  in  the  second  or  third  division,  or  one  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  may,  according  to  his  station  in  life  and  habits,  be  subject  to  much 
mental  and  perhaps  some  bodily  suffering,  or  he  may  suffer  nothing  beyond 
deprivation  of  drink  and  tobacco  and  the  monotony  of  enforced  silence.  The 
judge  can  do  nothing  but  specify  the  term  for  and  the  class  in  which  the  convict 
is  to  be  confined.  Any  amelioration  or  aggravation  of  his  lot  depends  upon  rules 
made  by  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  individual 
i  >pinion  of  the  Chairman  of  that  body.  The  first  step  then  towards  uniformity 
( >f  sentences  is  uniformity  in  the  severity  with  which  these  sentences  are  carried 
out.  In  England  this  uniformity  has  been  attained  by  the  remodelling  of  our 
]ocal  prisons  under  the  Act  of  1865.  In  America  prison  discipline  varies  greatly, 
not  only  as  between  State  and  State  but  also  in  individual  States.  It  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  the  judicial  body  should  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  our  prisons.  So  long  as  it  has  none,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  a  science  of  judicial  sentencing. 
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My  last  quotation  shall  be  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  of  our  Judges,  whose  figure  was  once 
familiar  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  but  must  now  be  sought  '  in 
another  place  * — I  mean  Lord  Brampton,  formerly  Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 

After  citing  the  late  Serjeant  Cox,  who,  in  his  Principles  of 
Punishment,  published  in  1877,  observes  that  in  his  day  marked 
differences  existed  between  sentences  at  the  Assizes  and  sentences  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  even  as  between  two  Courts  of  equal 
jurisdiction  sitting  in  the  same  place,  the  judge  on  one  side  of  a  wall 
might  often  be  found  passing  one  sentence,  the  judge  on  the 
other  side  passing  quite  another,  for  offences  identical  in  name  and 
very  similar  in  character,  Lord  Brampton  proceeds  as  follows  : 

A  great  many  suggestions  have  in  recent  years  been  made  for  removing  this 
blot  upon  our  system — e.g.  a  code  of  rules  for  adapting  suffering  to  sin,  a  standard 
of  criminal  punishments,  &c.  &c.  Practically,  however,  these  academic  discussions 
have  done  but  little  by  way  of  substantial  amendment,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  Judiciary  is  composed  of  not  less  than  5,000  individuals,  for  every 
one  who  is  entrusted  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  from  the  highest  judge  in  the 
land  to  the  last  appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  must  be  included.  The  catalogue 
of  criminal  offences  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  and  the  degrees  and  phases  of  guilt 
attaching  to  them  are  innumerable.  When,  then,  we  consider  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  every  sentence  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  justice  who  passes  it, 
and  that  as  regards  the  Judiciary,  though  some  are  highly  trained  and  educated 
to  the  office  they  fill,  the  great  majority  are  not  go,  and  that,  however  desirous  of 
administering  justice  cautiously,  with  humanity  and  firmness,  the  impulses  of  human 
nature,  varying  in  different  individuals,  will  too  often  interfere  with  judicial 
•discretion  and  good  sense,  unless  the  individual  has  some  guiding-posts  to  direct 
him — when,  I  say,  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  confidently  hope  that  any  rules 
can  be  framed  or  standard  erected  which  shall  be  a  perfect  success.  Much, 
however,  might  be  done  if  a  few  principles  could  be  settled  and  disseminated 
among  the  magistrates  generally,  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all  men  of  good  sense.  If  these  met  with  approval  in  one  county 
or  district,  they  probably  would  do  so  in  others,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
they  began  to  take  effect  by  leading  men  to  reflect,  before  they  come  to  a  determina- 
tion, that  they  have  a  very  responsible  duty  to  perform,  and  that  a  hasty  judgment 
may  do  an  amount  of  injustice  and  create  an  amount  of  suffering  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  avoided.  To  pronounce  the  words  of  an  unjust  sentence  is 
easy  enough,  but  it  entails  unmerited  suffering  upon  him  who  has  to  endure  it. 
I  have  often  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  wholesome  practice  if  every  criminal 
judge  would  make  it  a  rule  to  accompany  each  of  his  sentences  with  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  influenced  it.  Such  a  practice  would  tend  to  ensure  real 
deliberation  before  the  sentence  was  fixed,  and  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  a  hasty  pronouncement  by  an  inexperienced  magistrate,  which,  however  just 
it  may  be  in  fact,  is,  when  unaccompanied  by  explanation,  certain  to  provoke 
adverse  criticism. 

I  think  many  judges  whose  experience  is  not  great  would  find  it  of  some 
assistance  in  arriving  at  a  sound  judgment  if,  having  heard  a  case  and  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  they  would  first  reflect  and  determine 
what,  within  the  maximum  limits  fixed  by  statute,  would  be  a  just  sentence  to 
award  for  the  particular  crime  before  them,  assuming  it  to  have  been  committed 
by  a  person  having  no  circumstances  in  mitigation  to  offer — that  is,  to  consider  the 
nature  and  degree  of  that  offence  under  the  circumstances  attaching  to  the 
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offence  itself,  and  then  to  consider  how  far  it  might  justly  and  with  humanity  be 
reduced  by  mitigating  circumstances  as  regards  the  individual  awaiting  sentence.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  ought  to  operate 
as  mitigating  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  offender  in  every  particular  case. 
Youth,  education,  ignorance  of  the  character  and  probable  consequence  of  his 
offence,  bad  examples,  bad  surroundings,  absence  of  bad  motives,  general  good 
conduct,  penitence,  the  fact  that  he  is  not  an  old  offender,  the  temptations 
t.nd  provocation  under  which  his  offence  was  committed,  &c.,  might  well  influence 
t,  magistrate  so  far  as  to  reduce  that  which  would  be  a  just  sentence  upon  an  old 
offender  to  a  merely  nominal  penalty.  How  to  fix  such  outside  punishment  as 
J  have  suggested,  and  how  far  it  should  be  mitigated,  are  matters  for  the  exercise 
of  sound  discretion.  But  the  outside  punishment  so  fixed  should  never  be 
exceeded.  Thus,  for  example,  if  six  months  would  be  a  fair  outside  punishment 
for  a  particular  offence  by  whomsoever  committed,  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  day 
or  two,  or  to  a  mere  nominal  sentence,  but  never  exceeded.  I  think  it  right  to 
suggest  that  it  is  not  because  a  statute  authorises  a  severe  sentence  for  what  may 
possibly  be  a  very  harmless  offence,  that  therefore  any  substantial  punishment 
ought  by  law  to  be  awarded.  Thus  the  law  permits  a  poor  person  who,  driven  by 
dire  distress  and  having  no  visible  means  of  subsistence  and  being  unable  to  give 
a  good  account  of  himself,  sleeps  in  an  empty  shed,  to  be  imprisoned  for  some 
weeks.  Such  a  punishment  would,  in  my  mind,  be  cruel,  unless  there  were  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  some  dishonest  motive  led  him  to  the  shed  for  shelter.  I 
will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  by  expressing  what  ought  to  be  ever  present  to 
the  mind  of  a  criminal  judge  in  determining  the  fate  of  a  person  whose  sentence  is 
under  his  consideration — viz.  that  no  sentence  should  ever  be  pronounced  which 
is  calculated  by  its  undue  severity  to  provoke  public  sympathy  with  the  criminal, 
and  so  bring  odium  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 


Ill 

This  paper,  being  in  the  nature  of  an  interim  report,  might  with 
propriety  end  here.  But  as  it  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  to 
whom  nothing  that  is  human  comes  amiss,  I  append  to  it  a  few 
observations  of  my  own. 

Let  me  begin  by  recording  an  elementary  fact — viz.  that  in 
nil  civilised  countries  where  criminal  punishment  is  awarded  the 
3 aw  makes  the  presumption  that  the  individual  prisoner  possessed, 
when  he  committed  his  crime,  a  certain  amount  of  understanding 
and  a  certain  amount  of  free  will.  We  do  not,  for  example,  punish 
a  madman,  but  consign  him  to  an  asylum  where  he  can  do  no  harm 
to  himself  or  others.  Similarly,  we  do  not  punish  a  child  so 
young  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or, 
if  he  be  capable,  his  tender  years  are  treated  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance.  We  accord  the  like  mitigation  to  a  man  whose 
faculties  are  impaired  by  the  approach  of  senile  decay.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  are  countless  degrees  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  this  variation  gives  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  has  to  be  somehow  worked  out  in  practice. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  imputed  to  each  offender  is,  however, 
only  one  out  of  several  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  when  we  are 
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looking  for  the  true  measure  of  punishment.  We  have  also  to  take 
into  account  (as  Mr.  Justice  Channell  says)  the  impression  produced 
by  the  particular  crime  on  society  at  large.  This  still  further 
complicates  the  matter.  Murder,  whatever  the  attendant  circum- 
stances may  have  been,  is  obviously  more  serious  than  housebreaking, 
and  housebreaking  more  serious  than  simple  larceny.  The  first 
creates  more  alarm  in  the  public  mind  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  more  than  the  third.  Hence,  in  every  act  of  sentencing  a 
twofold  measure  has  to  be  applied ;  in  a  word,  crime  has  to  be 
appraised  objectively  as  well  as  subjectively.  The  appraising  power 
is  also  twofold.  Viewed  from  the  objective  standpoint,  crime  is 
roughly  measured  by  the  legislature,  which  usually  prescribes  both  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum — England  being  exceptional  in  prescribing 
a  maximum  only.  Viewed  subjectively,  crime  is  measured  minutely 
by  the  judiciary,  which  seeks  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  by 
whom,  it  was  committed. 

'  Judicis  officium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum 
Quaerere.' — Ovid,  Tristia,  bk.  i. 

The  followers  of  Dr.  Lombroso  contend  that  the  proper  way  to 
gauge  the  character  of  the  individual  offender  is  not  so  much  by 
reference  to  his  dossier  and  general  reputation,  as  to  certain  bio- 
logical and  anthropological  phenomena  manifest  to  the  trained 
scientific  eye.  They  not  only  claim  to  have  proved  that  all  convicted 
criminals  may  be  reduced  to  definite  types,  but  they  profess  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  by  physical  traits  that  many  persons  who  as  yet  have 
committed  no  offence  of  which  the  law  takes  cognisance  ought  to  be 
put  under  restraint  as  dangerous  to  society.  An  undersized  head, 
ears  standing  out  like  pitcher-handles,  projecting  cheek-bones,  a 
massive  jaw,  disproportionately  long  arms,  a  thick  head  of  hair,  a  sparse 
and  scanty  beard — such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  on  which  they 
rely.  Now,  we  concede  at  once  that  a  man's  habitual  occupation  is 
often  shown  by  his  outward  bearing.  The  soldier  and  sailor,  the 
tinker  and  tailor,  has  each  his  distinctive  mark.  But  then  these 
marks  are  not  infallible,  and  this  fact  makes  them  practically  value- 
less. In  criminal  matters  we  cannot  act  on  probabilities  unless, 
indeed,  the  probabilities  are  so  numerous  and  reinforce  each  other  so 
powerfully  as  to  produce  moral  certainty.  Just  as  a  man  may  have 
the  face  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor  and  yet  never  have  practised  as  such, 
so  a  man  may  have  the  low  retreating  forehead,  the  shifty  eye, 
commonly  associated  with  larceny,  without  ever  having  stolen  or 
being  likely  to  steal.  Given  natural  criminal  tendencies — call  them 
atavistic  or  what  you  will — it  entirely  depends  on  the  education  and 
surroundings  of  the  individual  man  or  woman  whether  or  not  these 
tendencies  will  be  translated  into  act.  Most  of  us  have  been  conscious 
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at  some  time  or  other  of  the  smouldering  of  evil  passions  within  us 
against  which  we  have  had  to  struggle,  of  temptations  which  our  fore- 
fathers externalised  by  attributing  them  to  the  machinations  of  the  devil. 
The  Greek  physiognomists  who  examined  Socrates  are  reported  to 
have  adjudged  him  to  be  brutal,  sensuous,  inclined  to  drink ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  father  of  stoicism  freely  told  his  intimates  that  such 
was  his  natural  disposition,  but  that  he  had  overcome  it.  Sir  Kobert 
Anderson's  story  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  of  his  having 
puzzled  Dr.  Max  Nordau  by  mixing  up  the  photographic  heads  of  the 
bishop  and  the  burglar  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  pitfalls 
of  the  type-theory. 

But  there  is  another  assailable  joint  in  the  armour  of  these  neo- 
positivists.  They  put  their  faith  in  the  law  of  averages ;  yet  this, 
an  everyone  knows,  is  a  treacherous  practical  guide.  Suppose, 
as  M.  Grabriel  Tarde  suggests  in  his  Criminalite  Comparee,  we 
take  any  number  of  distinguished  judges  or  actors  and  make  on 
them  the  same  experiments,  craniometric,  algometric,  photographic, 
sphygmographic,  which  Dr.  Lombroso  has  made  on  convicted 
criminals,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  arrive  at  results  quite  as 
astonishing  as  his — that  is  to  say,  we  shall  discover  that  the  average 
of  each  group  in  regard  to  height,  weight,  and  cranial  measurement 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  average  obtained  from  the  same 
number  of  ordinary  men.  Similarly,  we  should  find  that  if  we  take 
any  number  of  skilled  artisans,  following  successfully  the  same  trade, 
the  proportion  of  left-handed  and  ambidextrous  persons  differs  from 
the  proportion  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  that  this  difference  can 
be  expressed  in  figures ;  that  their  sensibility  to  light,  to  cold,  and 
to  pain  can  be  graduated  within  limits  differing  from  those  which 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  like  number  of  ordinary  day-labourers ; 
and  that  corresponding  peculiarities  manifest  themselves  when  we 
register  their  pulses  by  the  sphygmograph — peculiarities  which 
extend  even  to  their  moral  qualities.  It  would  be  a  strange  inference 
to  draw  from  these  facts,  if  established,  that  judges,  actors,  and  skilled 
artisans  are  born  such,  with  instinctive  ineradicable  tendencies  in 
the  direction  of  the  woolsack,  the  stage,  or  the  workshop. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Commission  have  made  it  plain  that 
those  who  have  deeply  considered  the  matter  share  pretty  much  the 
same  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  criminal  punishment  should 
be  based.  The  majority  of  them  hold  that  the  main  object  to  be 
attained  is  Prevention  of  future  offences  by  the  same  person  and  by 
oi  hers ;  that  the  next  is  the  Reformation  of  the  offender ;  and 
that  retribution  and  expiation  (terms  between  which  I  do  not 
stop  to  distinguish,  if  distinguishable  they  be)  ought  to  take 
a  back  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  some  few  think  that  no 
principles  and  no  rules  at  all  are  necessary — that  criminal  justice  can 
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be  administered  by  any  '  level-headed  man  '  who  has  in  front  of  him 
competent  counsel  or  at  his  elbow  a  competent  clerk  of  the  peace. 
Thus  a  correspondent  from  Chicago  says  of  all  the  four  questions  in 
the  Circular,  that  'they  seem  to  assume  a  uniform  standard 
of  judicial  temperament  which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot 
possibly  be/  '  If,'  he  continues,  *  you  and  I  were  judges  of  criminal 
courts  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  and  were  called  upon  to  sentence  a 
convicted  criminal,  and  the  law  allowed  us  a  latitude,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  we  should  hit  on  the  same  penalty  because  of  individual 
differences  of  temperament.  The  questions  seem  to  aim  at  exact 
justice,  which  is  an  impossibility.  I  approve  of  criminal  statutes 
leaving  the  infliction  of  punishment  within  limitations  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Court ;  and,  having  made  it  a  matter  of  discretion,  it 
strikes  me  as  absurd  to  formulate  abstract  rules  for  the  control  of  that 
discretion/ 

The  temperament  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  judge  do  no  doubt  to 
some  extent  inevitably  influence  the  sentences  he  passes,  but  com- 
placently to  allow  to  these  '  personal  equations '  dictatorial  powers, 
and  with  that  to  close  the  discussion,  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  reason. 
No,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  not  be  left  to  depend  on  caprice 
or  whim  of  any  judge,  however  highly  placed.  We  should  like  to 
put  this  question  to  our  friend  from  Chicago :  Is  he  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  scores  of  writers  on  penal  science  from  Beccaria  down- 
wards have  been  merely  ploughing  the  sand  ?  Can  he  conscientiously 
say  that  he  has  ever  bestowed  a  single  hour's  reflection  on  any  one  of 
the  scientific  treatises  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  ?  Has  he, 
for  instance,  ever  looked  into  the  instructive  little  book  referred  to  by 
Lord  Brampton  ?  If  he  will  take  only  that  trouble,  without  going 
further  afield,  he  will,  I  undertake  to  say,  find  there  many  things  new? 
and  not  a  few  things  true,  which  will  unseal  his  eyes. 

It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
1  Standardisation  of  Sentences,'  a  phrase  which  I  believe  I  am  re- 
sponsible for,  and  which  has  been  misunderstood.  It  does  not,  and 
was  never  intended  to,  mean  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  tariff  to  be 
employed  mechanically  irrespective  of  particular  circumstances.  As 
Aristotle  said  long  ago,  *  to  measure  the  indefinite  you  require  an 
indefinite  rule  like  the  leaden  rule  of  Lesbian  architecture  which 
adapted  itself  to  the  form  of  the  stones.  '  Standardisation  of  sentences  * 
may  be  used  in  two  senses.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  means  the 
adoption  by  agreement  or  authority  of  some  approximate  standard  of 
sentence  for  familiar  and  often-recurring  kinds  of  crime.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  it  elsewhere  in  this  Keview.1  In  the 
wider  and  preferable  sense  in  which  I  use  it  to-day  it  means  that 
judicial  minds  of  every  degree  appreciate  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  (including  the  character  and  position  of  the  offender  himself) 
1  *  Can  Sentences  be  Standardised  2 '  January  1900. 
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with  some  approach  to  uniformity,  that  they  have  clear  notions  of 
criminal  conduct  and  of  criminal  classification,  and  act  on  common 
principles  in  regard  to  all  these.  This  is  far  more  important  now 
than  it  was  before  the  centralisation  of  local  prison  control  referred 
to  by  Sir  Kichard  Harington.  The  course  of  punishment  is  now 
laid  down  with  such  precision  on  the  penitential  chart  that  while 
sentences  remain  unregularised  great  in  justice  is  often  done  and  great 
scandal  created. 

And  here  we  must  give  the  Lombrosoists  their  due.  Whilst 
-exposing  themselves  to  ridicule  by  rushing  into  extremes,  they 
have  rendered  signal  service  by  dwelling  long  and  earnestly  on 
the  distinction  between  one  class  of  criminal  and  another.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  a  fresh  stage  in  the  evolution  of  penal 
science.  The  '  classic '  school  fixed  its  attention  mainly  on  crime 
as  a  material  fact ;  the  *  neo- classic  '  school  on  the  offender's  moral 
responsibility ;  the  '  neo-positivist '  school  dwells  almost  exclusively 
on  his  personal  characteristics.  One  or  other  of  these  three  factors, 
sometimes  apart  from,  sometimes  in  combination  with,  the  rest,  has 
to  be  weighed  by  the  judge  when  asking  himself,  What  is  the 
punishment  I  ought  to  award?  Occasionally  there  is  added  to  them 
a  fourth  factor — viz.,  the  desirability  of  passing  an  exemplary  sentence 
which  shall  strike  terror  in  a  particular  neighbourhood  or  stop  the 
spread  of  a  novel  class  of  crime.  Instances  will  at  once  present 
themselves.  Many  of  us  remember  how  flogging  under  the  Grarotters 
Act,  1863,  put  a  stop  to  that  form  of  violence.  Might  not  a  similar 
measure  freely  meted  out  to  Hooligan  ruffianism  put  a  stop  to  that 
also? 

The  four  factors  just  enumerated  are  to  the  art  of  sentencing 
what  the  parts  of  speech  are  to  language.  No  grammar  of  penal 
science  is  complete  without  them. 

Factor  No  1. — the  objective  aspect  of  crime — may  be  illustrated 
by  a  very  recent  case.  In  September  last  a  stableman  was  charged 
at  the  Old  Bailey  with  wife-murder  on  a  coroner's  inquisition.  The 
prosecuting  counsel,  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  accused  of  which  in 
England  we  are  justly  proud,  described  him  as  a  respectable,  honest, 
industrious  man,  an  admirable  husband,  and  affectionate  father.  His 
aga  was  thirty-nine,  his  wife  being  four  years  younger,  and  they  had 
been  married  ten  years.  They  appear  to  have  lived  comfortably 
together  until  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  came  to  lodge  with  them, 
to  whose  attentions  the  wife  speedily  succumbed.  The  husband, 
discovering  what  was  going  on,  exacted  from  his  wife  a  promise  to 
break  off  the  connection,  and  turned  his  lodger  out  of  the  house.  The 
intimacy  was  renewed  out  of  doors,  and  when  the  husband  again  re- 
monstrated with  his  wife  she  set  him  at  defiance  and  told  him  she 
should  do  as  she  liked.  He  then,  according  to  his  own  account, 
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which  the  prosecution  accepted  as  correct,  said  to  her,  'You  shall 
not  live  out  the  day/  and  cut  her  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 
Leaving  her  dead  on  the  floor,  he  walked  to  the  nearest  police- 
station  and  gave  himself  up  for  murder.  Asked  what  he  did  it  for, 
he  said  *  it  was  all  through  the  lodger.'  In  this  state  of  facts,  the 
*  Bed  Judge  '  who  presided  allowed  the  charge  of  murder  to  be  quashed 
and  one  of  manslaughter  to  be  substituted  for  it.  To  this  the 
prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  pass  sentence. 
The  judge,  taking  into  account  the  extreme  provocation  received, 
intimated  that  he  would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  let  the 
prisoner  go  away  without  inflicting  on  him  any  greater  punishment 
than  that  which  he  had  already  suffered  (the  man  had  been  in  prison 
about  a  month).  But  in  the  interest  of  public  order  he  thought  he 
must  pass  a  sentence  'which  would  indicate,  and  in  a  degree  emphasise, 
the  principle  that  in  no  case  (except  in  a  case  of  self-defence)  was  a 
man  justified  in  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.'  He 
therefore  sent  the  man  to  prison  for  six  months,  directing  him  to 
be  placed  in  the  second  division,  the  members  of  which  are  kept 
apart  from  prisoners  in  other  classes,  and  are  exempt  from  oakum- 
picking,  stone-breaking,  and  similar  unpleasant  tasks  which  able- 
bodied  hard-labour  men  have  to  perform  during  the  first  twenty-eight 
days  of  their  incarceration. 

Few  sentences  of  late  years  have  attracted  so  much  general 
attention  as  this  one,  and  many  criticisms  have  been  passed  on  it  by 
persons  who,  not  having  been  present  at  the  trial,  had  no  sufficient 
means  of  judging.  Being  myself  in  this  predicament,  I  offer  no  opinion. 
All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the  sentence  would  probably  have  been 
more  severe  had  the  judge  acted  on  the  rule  suggested  by  Lord 
Brampton  and  Sir  E.  Fry  of  steering  by  the  legal  maximum,  which 
was  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Another  case  tried  at  the  same  sessions  is  instructive  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  A  British  sailor  was  indicted  for  killing  a 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  and  who  kept  a  common 
lodging-house  in  the  East-end  of  London.  The  relations  between 
them  were  amicable  enough  on  the  surface.  The  woman  had 
generously  advanced  money  to  the  man,  whilst  the  only  note  of  dis- 
satisfaction he  had  ever  been  heard  to  utter  with  regard  to  her  was 
that  she  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  rather  too  fond  of  the  peelers.' 
The  man,  like  many  of  his  class,  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
drinking  bouts.  One  morning  he  was  observed  by  a  constable  on 
duty  to  be  walking  up  and  down  in  the  street,  which  led  to  the  docks, 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  When  asked  what  it  was,  he 
replied,  '  I  have  just  murdered  my  wife.'  In  fact,  he  had  stabbed  her 
to  death  with  a  large  pocket-knife.  He  had  been  drinking  hard  the 
previous  day  and  had  had  beer  at  a  public-house  that  morning ;  but 
the  barman  deposed  (for  what  it  was  worth)  that  he  was  then  quite 
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sober,  otherwise  'I  would  not,  of  course,  have  served  him.'  The 
judge  explained  to  the  jury  the  legal  bearing  of  intoxication  on 
guilt,  and  they  ultimately  brought  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  only, 
probably  inferring  that  the  prisoner  when  he  killed  the  woman  whom 
he  called  his  wife  was  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
The  judge  sentenced  him  to  penal  servitude  for  twelve  years.  Here, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  objective  character  of  the  crime,  which, 
being  without  provocation,  was  very  little,  if  anything,  short  of 
murder,  was  the  paramount  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  present  our  factor  No.  2 — viz.,  weakened 
moral  responsibility — the  weakening,  however,  being  in  this  case 
due  to  the  prisoner's  repeated  acts  of  self-indulgence.  The  judge 
had  to  balance  these  one  against  the  other,  and  his  sentence  must  be. 
taken  to  have  been  the  expression  of  the  result. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  impracticable  to  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  judiciary  in  dealing  with  the  authors  of  emotional  crimes, 
such  as  the  first  of  these  Old  Bailey  cases.  And  it  would  be  equally 
impracticable  to  do  so  as  regards  cases,  like  the  second,  in  which  the 
temporarily  impaired  responsibility  of  the  offender  has  to  be  weighed 
as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  I  say  temporarily,  because  our 
prison  system  makes  special  provision  for  the  chronically  weak- 
minded,  locating  them  at  Parkhurst  under  the  surveillance  of  a 
separate  staff  of  officers  and  employing  them  in  the  open  air,  if  their 
health  permits,  on  mending  roads,  weeding,  carting,  &c.  This  form 
of  treatment  is  irrespective  of  length  of  sentence ;  the  judge  there- 
fore need  not  take  such  weak-mindedness  into  account,  unless  it 
should  amount  to  insanity,  in  which  case  the  prisoner  is  sent  to 
the  asylum  at  Broadmoor  to  be  detained  there  '  during  His  Majesty's 
pleasure.' 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  offences,  however,  are  not  emotional 
crimes,  but  wrongful  acts  committed,  with  or  without  violence, 
for  the  sake  of  private  gain.  In  regard  to  these  some  general 
principles  may  be  laid  down,  which  turn  on  factor  No  3 — viz.,  the 
character  of  the  wrong-doer  apart  from  the  particular  crime  of  which 
he  is  convicted.  From  the  point  of  view  of  character,  criminals 
may  be  distributed  into  three  classes — the  occasional,  the  habitual, 
and  the  professional  criminal ;  the  last  two  being  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that,  although  the  former  may  have  a  bad  judicial  record, 
he  does  not,  like  the  latter,  make  crime  his  calling  and  educate 
himself  carefully  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.  The  occasional  criminal 
should  have  as  light  a  sentence  as  his  offence,  objectively  considered, 
will  permit;  the  habitual  must  be  dealt  with  more  severely; 
the  professional  more  severely  still.  A  first  offence  may  often  be 
looked  upon  with  pity  as  for  a  reputation  imperilled  or  lost,  and 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  save  or  redeem  it.  To  this  end,  the 
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benefits  of  the  Acts  of  1879  and  1887  should,  wherever  possible, 
be  granted,  and  the  offender  put  on  recognisances  to  come  up  for 
judgment  on  a  future  occasion  in  the  event  only  of  a  relapse. 

This  course  is  still  more  imperative  when  the  offender  is  young  ; 
and  if,  though  young,  he  cannot  be  so  dealt  with  by  reason  either  of 
his  bad  antecedents  or  the  gravity  of  his  offence,  he  should  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory  provided  he  is  not  past  the  age  of  admissibility. 
Unfortunately,  the  existing  law  fixes  this  age  at  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  and  prescribes  that  the  term  of  detention,  which  may  be 
from  three  to  five  years,  shall  expire  ipso  facto  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. The  Departmental  Committee  of  1894,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  was  Chairman,  recommended  that  the  age  of  ad- 
mission should  be  raised  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  that  of  deten- 
tion to  twenty-one,  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  having  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  that  the  worst  and 
most  hardened  criminals  are  hatched.  The  Prison  Commissioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  their  report  just  issued,  suggest  that,  without 
raising  the  reformatory  age,  offenders  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  who  are  committed  to  a  metropolitan  prison  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  should  be  subjected  to  a  special  form  of  treat- 
ment, the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  to  offer  fresh  incentives 
to  industry,  to  oppose  less  irksome  restraint  than  under  the  existing 
system,  and  to  endeavour  by  these  and  other  means  to  build  up  and 
foster  self-respect.  One  of  the  conditions  they  attach  to  the  success 
of  their  plan  is  the  formation  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  willing  to 
interest  themselves  in  these  prisoners  when  discharged.  This,  we  are 
glad  to  be  told,  has  been  already  arranged  for.  The  other  condition 
is  more  difficult  of  attainment,  since  it  requires  the  intervention  of 
Parliament.  The  proposal  is  to  make  it  incumbent  on  judges  and 
magistrates  to  order  young  persons  whose  antecedents  show  that 
they  are  graduating  in  crime  to  be  detained  for  long  periods. 

The  Commissioners  are  right,  and  should  carry  public  opinion 
with  them.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  generally  recognised  that 
nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  young  than  to  inflict  on  them  a 
succession  of  short  sentences,  as  is  often  done  nowadays,  for  trifling 
offences.  The  Governor  of  Manchester  Prison  has  lately  reported 
that  such  sentences  not  only  fail  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  but  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect,  £  as  many  of  these  youths  return  again 
and  again  to  prison  before  they  are  eighteen,  prison  having  no  terror 
for  them,  seeing  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  better  off 
inside  than  out.'  A  week  or  two  ago,  when  visiting  one  of  our  local 
prisons,  I  found  there  a  lad  of  eighteen  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
seven  days  and  under  on  no  fewer  than  twelve  occasions,  his  offence 
being  playing  pitch-and-toss  in  the  public  street.  The  official  who 
brought  him  to  me  expressed  the  apprehension  that  he  was 
'  qualifying  for  penal  servitude,'  and  the  conversation  I  had  with 
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the  lad  was  anything  but  reassuring.  He  had  obviously  come  to 
regard  prison  as  a  second  home,  where  he  could  be  lodged  and 
boarded  at  no  expense  to  his  parents  (both  of  whom  were  living 
in  the  town)  and  with  little  inconvenience  to  himself. 

The  habitual  offender  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 
occasional,  and  more  difficult  to  define.  What  constitutes  habitual 
ci  ime  ?  is  a  question  that  often  perplexes  our  judges  and  magistrates. 
The  Legislature  seems  to  have  thought  in  1827  that  a  single 
previous  conviction  for  any  felony  whatever  sufficed  for  the  purpose, 
for  a  statute  of  that  year  provides  that,  after  one  such  conviction,  any 
person  committing  another  felony  is  liable  to  transportation  for  life, 
a  sentence  now  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life  by  an  Act  of 
1857.  It  is  very  seldom  that  this  liability  has  been  enforced  in  its 
entirety,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  had  a  baneful  influence  on 
sentences  (at  all  events  at  quarter  sessions)  during  a  great  part 
of  the  last  century.  Thus  it  was  not  uncommon  on  a  second 
conviction  for  larceny  to  sentence  a  man  to  penal  servitude  for  four 
or  five  years,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  tide  has  now  set  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  there  are  some  magistrates — certainly  there 
is  one  Kecorder  of  a  great  city — who  are  disposed  to  ignore  previous 
convictions  altogether.  This  practice  is,  to  my  thinking,  as  pernicious 
as  the  other.  For  the  petty  plunderer  the  most  common  form  of 
habitual  criminal — the  man  who  is  not  a  thief  by  profession,  who 
works  most  of  his  time,  but  who  cannot  exercise  enough  self-control 
to  keep  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing — the  proper  punishment 
is,  as  Serjeant  Cox  says,  to  send  him  to  prison  long  enough  to  loosen, 
if  not  to  sever  completely,  his  evil  associations  and  implant  in  him 
new  habits. 

There  remain  the  comparatively  small  number  of  professional 
criminals — the  men  whose  penal  record  shows  that  they  live 
systematically  by  crime,  now  operating  themselves,  now  aiding  and 
abetting  the  operation  of  others.  With  regard  to  these,  the  Prison 
Commissioners  suggest  that  they  should  be  segregated  for  long  terms 
of  years,  subject  only  to  conditional  liberation  by  the  Home 
Secretary  when  he  is  satisfied,  on  the  report  of  the  Prison  authority, 
that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  they  may  be  set 
free  without  risk  of  their  resuming  their  old  career. 

Sir  R.  Anderson,  in  his  latest  article  on  the  subject,  arrives  at 
similar  conclusions  on  independent  grounds,  but  fears  that  if  penal 
records  were  alone  appealed  to  as  the  test  of  *  professionalism  '  some 
of  the  biggest  fish — the  Fagins  of  our  crowded  cities — would  break 
through  the  net.  He  would  amend  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
1871,  and  by  a  special  count  ancillary  to  the  main  one  raise  a  new 
issue  for  the  jury  to  decide — viz.,  whether  the  prisoner  is,  having 
regard  to  all  that  is  known  of  him  (presumably  by  the  police),  a 
professional  criminal  or  not.  He  would  then  try  him  on  that  count 
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after  verdict,  just  as  at  present  a  man  is  tried  after  verdict  on  the 
issue  whether  he  has  been  previously  convicted  or  not.  If  this  new 
issue  be  found  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  Sir  K.  Anderson  would  have 
the  fact  recorded,  and  the  prisoner  registered  as  a  professional 
criminal,  with  the  consequence  that,  if  subsequently  convicted  of  any 
crime  whatever,  he  should  be  segregated  for  a  long  time  after  the 
expiration  of  his  last  sentence,  by  mere  operation  of  law,  and  without 
any  fresh  judicial  inquiry.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  this  proposal 
there  are  two  grave  objections.  First,  I  believe  there  would  be 
insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  a  common  jury  to  find  a  man  to  be 
a  professional  criminal  on  a  formal  issue  addressed  to  that  one  point 
— provided,  that  is,  that  the  established  rules  of  evidence  were 
adhered  to.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  coiners  and  general 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  who  pursue  a  uniform  course  of  business, 
they  would  have  a  comparatively  easy  task;  but  when  the 
crime  varies — when,  as  the  French  say,  the  case  is  one  of  recidive 
generate  and  not  of  recidive  speciale — then  the  problem  of  pro- 
fessional crime  becomes  as  hard  as  the  problem  of  punishment. 
My  second  objection  is  that  if  a  man  were  once  registered  as 
a  professional  criminal  he  'would  be  branded  as  a  social  outcast, 
and  would  have  so  little  chance  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood 
that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  fresh  conviction  and 
consequent  segregation  would  follow  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 
It  would  be  more  merciful  and  more  safe  to  order  segregation  at  the 
earlier  date. 

"Whether  these  strictures  are  well  founded  or  not,  as  regards 
the  inveterate  professional  criminal,  at  all  events,  Sir  K.  Anderson 
and  the  Prison  Board  have  the  same  end  in  view.  Each  is  for 
effecting  a  great  improvement  in  our  prison  discipline  by  making 
it  more  elastic.  The  former  favours  the  prison-asylums,  which 
have  been  advocated  by  many  Continental  writers;  the  latter, 
without  saying  so  officially,  appear  to  be  in  agreement  with  the 
Committee  of  1894,  that  persons  'segregated*  for  long  periods 
should  not  be  treated  with  the  rigour  of  penal  servitude,  but 
should  labour  under  less  irksome  conditions.  As  regards  youthful 
and  juvenile-adult  offenders  the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  Board 
tends  in  the  direction  of  the  '  indeterminate '  sentence,  the  duration 
of  which  is  not  fixed  by  the  judge  and  is  limited  only  by  the 
legal  maximum  assigned  to  the  particular  crime  of  which  the 
prisoner  is  last  convicted.  This,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  several  of  the  States  of  North  America — 
viz.,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana.  It  conduces  to  'standardisation/  not  by  solving  that 
problem,  but  by  making  its  solution  unnecessary,  since  it  shifts  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  detention  in  gaol  from  the  Judiciary  to 
the  Executive. 
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If  we  assent  to  tlie  proposals  of  the  Prison  Board,  we  enrich 
oar  stock  of  resources  and  achieve  important  results.  We  educate 
those  whose  natures  are  still  plastic,  not  by  the  moody  solitude  of 
the  cell,  but  by  active,  associated  work,  whilst  we  eliminate  in 
humane  fashion  those  who  are  beyond  the  hope  of  reform.  We  do 
not  *  fit  suffering  to  sin,'  but  we  fit  the  sinner  for  an  honest  place  in 
the  world  wherever  this  is  practicable,  and  we  take  precautions,  firm 
yet  considerate,  against  the  *  irreconcilables '  ever  re-entering  on 
their  old  course  of  life.  With  the  help  of  the  conditional  discharge, 
unshackled  by  a  time-limit,  we  mould  each  sentence  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  case,  not  attempting  to 
divine  those  peculiarities  beforehand,  according  to  the  formulas  of 
Lombroso,  but  ascertaining  them  afterwards — that  is  to  say,  while 
the  sentence  is  running. 

On  these  grounds  I  venture  to  crave  for  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners' Keport  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  public  and  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Parliament. 

MONTAGUE  CRACKANTHORPE. 
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THE  STORY  OF  '  THE  FOURTH  PARTY 

I.  ITS  EISE 


WHEN  Parliament  met  in  May  1880,  after  Gladstone's  triumphant 
success  at  the  polls,  there  were  four  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  destined  to  play  an 
unusual  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  five  ensuing  years.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  in  political  life  at  that  time  were  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Gorst.  The  former  had  first 
been  returned  as  member  for  Christchurch  in  1874,  and  had  gained 
the  ear  of  the  House  in  the  previous  Parliament  by  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  and  of  matters  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service, 
in  which  he  had  previously  served  a  brilliant  apprenticeship  and  won? 
his  K.C.B.  Mr.  Gorst  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  early 
as  1866,  but  after  the  Conservative  debacle  in  1868  he  was  entrusted 
by  Disraeli  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Party  machinery  which  led 
to  the  great  victory  in  1874 — services  overlooked  when  the  Party  took 
office,  and  never,  then  or  since,  recognised  in  any  way.  The  other 
two  members  were  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
Both  dated  their  parliamentary  experience  from  the  year  1874.  Lord 
Kandolph,  however,  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  the  interval  in  Dublin, 
where  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to  his  father,  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  relief  fund 
at  the  head  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  placed  herself. 
He  had,  before  leaving  England,  made  some  speeches  of  considerable 
promise,  and  was  therefore  not  unknown  to  political  fame.  Mr. 
Balfour,  although  predestined  to  a  far  more  brilliant  future  than 
any  of  those  who  became  his  political  colleagues  during  the  first 
Session  of  Gladstone's  second  administration,  had  not  yet  taken  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  time  was  an  exceedingly  favourable  one  for  the  formation  of 
a  free-lance  party  amongst  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Opposition.  Since 
the  elevation,  or  rather  retirement,  of  Disraeli  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Commons  had  devolved 
upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  would  have  made  an  excellent  leader  if  he  had  been  strong 
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enough  to  rely  upon  his  own  ideas  and  opinions.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  the  case.  It  was,  indeed,  repeatedly  said  by  the  Fourth 
Party  that  they  would  gladly  have  followed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  if 
he  would  have  followed  himself.  This  habitual  reliance  upon  the  advice 
of  others  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lack  of  prompt  and 
decisive  action  of  which  complaint  was  made  at  a  later  period.  But 
there  was  another  factor  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection. Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had,  in  his  younger  days,  been 
Gladstone's  private  secretary.  He  always  appeared  to  retain  a  great 
deal  of  the  respect  and  deference  which  are  characteristic  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  secretary  and  his  chief.  Hence  the  mildness — often 
damaging  to  Party  interests — of  his  opposition  to  Gladstone,  and  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  zest  in  leading  an  attack  upon  the  Govern  - 
raent  whose  chief  he  had  always  respected  and  revered. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Conservative  Party,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  Session  which  followed  the  general  election  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  was  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.  It  was 
this  condition  of  affairs  that  gave  the  opportunity  so  quickly  seized 
upon,  happily  for  the  future  of  the  Conservative  cause  in  the  country, 
by  the  four  independent  members  who  drifted  together  into  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  combinations  that  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  history  of  English  politics. 

The  origin  of  the  Fourth  Party  and  the  derivation  of  its  name 
have  often  been  made  a  subject  of  speculation.  The  name  was 
bestowed  upon  it  fortuitously,  it  is  believed  by  an  Irish  member, 
in  the  course  of  some  debate  that  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  Session  of  the  Gladstone  Government.  But  it  was  really 
derived  from  a  claim  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  that  he  and  his 
friends  who  acted  with  him  were  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  co- 
ordinate with  the  three  parties — the  Liberals,  the  Conservatives,  and 
the  Irish — into  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  divided. 
The  party  itself  grew  out  of  the  Bradlaugh  incident. 

When  Bradlaugh  had  been  foiled  in  his  effort  to  obtain  leave 
to  affirm,  he  determined  to  take  the  oath,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  himself  written  a  letter  to  the  papers  stating  that  he  regarded 
the  taking  of  the  oath  as  a  proceeding  of  a  meaningless  character. 
With  this  object  he  presented  himself  at  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  towards  the  end  of  May.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  at  once  jumped 
i  p  in  his  place  and  objected.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  of  embar- 
rassing the  Government,  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
( )pposition  might  well  have  availed  themselves.  As  it  happened,  it 
v/as  entirely  owing  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff 
that  this  extraordinary — and,  for  the  Government,  eminently  dis- 
concerting— episode  in  parliamentary  history  was  brought  about. 
Bradlaugh  was  once  more  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff 
v/as  left  in  possession  of  the  House  to  argue  his  case  and  to  move 
a  resolution  asserting  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.  On  the 
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resumption  of  this  debate  a  few  days  later,  Lord  Kandolpli  Churchill 
spoke  in  support  of  Sir  Henry  Wolffs  contention,  adding  to  it  the 
argument  that  Bradlaugh  was  also  unfitted  to  take  the  oath  on 
account  of  the  disloyal  views  he  had  published  regarding  the  position 
of  the  Koyal  Family.  Mr.  Grorst  made  a  speech,  also  backing  up 
Sir  Henry  Wolffs  motion,  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening ;  and 
eventually  all  four  members  of  the  future  Fourth  Party  voted 
together  in  support  of  the  now  common  cause. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  advisers  had  perceived 
the  value  of  the  tactics  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Party,  and  hastened 
to  assist  in  opposing  the  taking  of  the  oath  on  the  same  grounds. 
The  Government  were  all  the  more  harassed  because  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  affect  to  countenance  an  unconstitutional  act,  and 
consequently  they  were  compelled  to  adopt,  practically  step  by  step, 
the  course  which  the  Opposition  chose  to  force  upon  them.  Those 
of  the  future  colleagues  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Bradlaugh 
incident,  and  who  had  already  commenced  in  a  fortuitous  way  to 
act  in  concert,  kept  very  strictly  within  the  limits  of  opposing  the 
taking  of  the  oath  by  the  junior  member  for  Northampton  on  the 
question  of  legality  alone.  There  was  no  display  of  personal  animus 
against  Bradlaugh  himself,  who  never  had  occasion  to  protest  against 
the  manner  in  which  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  resisted  by  his  most  active  and  resourceful  opponents. 

So  the  affair  dragged  on  ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  a  debate  that 
had  lasted  several  days,  Gladstone  moved  the  nomination  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  the  Fourth 
Party  received  the  official  support  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Wolff  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  in  order  that  *  more  time  might  be  given  for  considering  the 
composition  of  the  Committee' — tactics  which  afterwards  became 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  particular  mission  which  the  Fourth 
Party  claimed  to  fulfil  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  during  these  early  days  of  the  great  Bradlaugh  controversy 
that  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party  came  to  sit,  as  well  as  to  act, 
together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  chance  had  already  placed  three  of 
them  upon  the  front  Opposition  bench  below  the  gangway.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  sat  somewhere  amongst  the  benches  at  the  back; 
but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Henry  Wolff  and 
Mr.  Grorst  in  their  opposition  to  Bradlaugh  taking  the  oath,  he  came 
down  and  sat  beside  them.  They  had  drifted  into  common  action 
over  this  remarkable  episode.  They  now  entered  into  a  more 
definite  political  compact.  It  was  agreed  amongst  them  that,  when- 
ever one  of  their  number  should  be  made  the  subject  of  attack  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  others  should  get  up  and  defend  him. 
There  was  no  question  of  leadership,  nor  were  they  committed  to 
any  definite  line  of  policy.  Each  member  was  to  maintain,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  always  did  maintain,  his  independence  of  action ; 
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whilst  it  was  mutually  engaged  that  they  should  act  in  concert 
wherever  it  was  to  the  common  interest.  The  first  use  to  which 
this  political  compact  was  put  to  its  fall  extent  was  in  relation  to  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  in  the 
middle  of  the  Session. 

A  Liberal  Government  naturally  expected  the  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition to  take  the  line  of  defending  the  interests  of  the  employer. 
The  majority  of  the  Fourth  Party,  however,  were  Tory  Democrats 
of  the  type  originated  by  Disraeli.  After  seriously  discussing  the 
attitude  they  intended  to  take  up  in  regard  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  the  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  them  of  criticising  the 
measure  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  This  course 
of  action  would,  they  perceived,  cut  both  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  largely  conduce  to  broadening  and  extending  the  measure  in 
the  direction  of  protecting  those  in  whose  interests  it  should  have  been 
framed.  Secondly,  a  Conservative  opposition  to  the  Bill  on  the 
score  of  its  not  going  far  enough  in  this  direction  would  prove  a  source 
of  very  great  embarrassment  to  the  Liberal  Government. 

At  the  very  outset  fault  was  found  with  the  Bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodson,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  definite  or  decisive  proposal 
on  which  the  House  might  express  an  opinion.  The  Liberal  Cabinet 
did  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  any  positive  principles  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  but  preferred  to  thrust  an  immature  and  hastily 
considered  scheme  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving  it  to  the 
latter  to  lick  the  Bill  into  some  practical  shape.  Into  this  work  of 
legislation  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party  plunged  with  unflagging 
zeal.  There  was  not  a  single  Committee  at  which  they  were  unrepre- 
sented, nor  a  clause  of  the  Bill  which  they  did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  amending  or  attempting  to  amend.  It  is  certainly  a  fact,  not  only 
that  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  important  alterations 
made  in  the  original  draft  of  the  measure,  but  that  many  of  their 
proposals,  scouted  by  the  Government  in  1880,  have  been  since 
adopted  and  are  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  by  them,  but  never  carried  into  effect, 
was  that  domestic  servants  should  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  All  kinds  of  hypothetical  cases  were  put  in 
order  to  show  the  hardship  of  excluding  this  deserving  class,  which  led 
to  an  instance  being  given  by  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  that  amuse.d 
the  House  considerably.  Let  them  take,  he  said,  the  case  of  an 
explosion  of  gas.  The  employer  came  home  late  at  night,  and  when 
he  did  not,  perhaps,  altogether  know  what  he  was  doing,  he  blew  out 
the  gas.  An  explosion  might  result,  and  the  servant  might  receive 
serious  injury.  Was  he  not  to  receive  compensation  in  a  case  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Gorst  summed  up  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Fourth  Party 
in  reference  to  the  Bill,  when,  on  the  third  reading,  he  moved  an 
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amendment  proposing  its  recommittal.  He  said  that  those  hon. 
members  with  whom  he  generally  acted  took  a  very  independent  view 
of  the  Bill ;  they  did  not  represent  any  particular  class  or  interest,, 
but  were  contending  for  even-handed  justice.  The  assumption  is  jus- 
tified that  this  is  precisely  the  attitude  which  Disraeli  would  have 
maintained  had  he  still  been  Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  place  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  career  Disraeli  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  questions  of  Imperial  policy;  but  he  remained,  nevertheless,  to- 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  Tory  Democrat  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  domestic  legislation  was  passed  during  his  six 
years  of  office,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  the  actual  imprint  of  his 
hand,  at  least  effectually  carried  out  his  pledges.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that — as  will  be  seen  later  on — Lord  Beaconsfield 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Fourth  Party  with  interest  and 
sympathy,  although  it  was  obviously  destructive  of  the  authority  of 
his  own  lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  addition  to  the  undoubted  services  which  they  rendered  to  the 
country  during  the  passing  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill  and  his  friends  expressed  their  determination  to 
assist  in  making  all  Government  measures  as  perfect  specimens  of 
legislation  as  possible.  They  need  not  hurry  with  the  work  of 
improving  these  Bills,  the  Government  were  assured,  because  there 
was  no  particular  pressure ;  and  when  the  activity  of  the  four 
political  musketeers  was  made  the  pretext  for  charges  of  obstruction 
by  some  of  their  opponents,  they  declared  that,  notwithstanding  what 
had  been  said  by  hon.  members  on  the  other  side,  they  should 
certainly  continue  to  render  their  assistance  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  passing  of  the  measure  under  discussion. 

All  this  was  naturally  by  way  of  satire,  of  that  delicate  and 
ironical  quality  which  is  always  appreciated,  when  made  legitimate 
use  of,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  had  its  serious  meaning, 
and  was  wholly  justified  in  the  circumstances  under  which  public 
business  was  conducted  in  the  Session  of  1880.  The  dissolution  in 
the  spring  had  made  it  inevitable  that  the  first  Session  of  the  new 
Liberal  Administration  should  be  curtailed  to  half  the  usual  length. 
Of  this  fact  the  Government  were  perfectly  well  aware,  and  it 
naturally  devolved  upon  them  to  arrange  the  business  of  Parliament 
in  accordance  with  these  conditions.  That  they  omitted  to  do  so, 
with  the  result  that  public  business  got  into  a  deplorable  mess,  and 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  decent  discussion 
of  important  measures,  was  practically  admitted  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  half-way  through  the  Session. 

It  consequently  became  the  recognised  mission  of  the  Fourth 
Party  to  remind  the  Government  that  legislation  of  an  important 
character  cannot  be  constructed  in  a  hurry,  and  without  a  proper 
concession  of  time  for  mature  reflection.  This  mission  it  kept 
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conscientiously  in  view,  and  never  once  faltered  in  its  endeavour 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Sometimes  it  was 
anxious  to  procure  a  full  elucidation  of  points  which  could  not  be 
orderly  discussed  without  compliance  with  certain  formalities.  If 
opportunity  were  denied  it,  the  four  colleagues  always  rose  to  the 
occasion.  One  of  them  would  move  a  resolution,  which  enabled 
another,  in  opposing  it,  to  bring  forward  the  desired  subject.  This 
manoeuvre  was  attempted,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
absurd  muddle  that  occurred  when  Mr.  Dodson  got  himself  elected 
for  a  second  constituency  without  having  previously  applied  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  On  that  occasion  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  put 
down  a  motion  for  a  new  writ  for  Chester,  whilst  Mr.  Grorst  gave 
notice  of  an  amendment  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  bring 
forward  the  difficulties  they  wished  to  raise.  Gladstone  remarked 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  mover  of  the  motion  was  acting  in  a 
description  of  concert  with  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  but  he 
defeated  their  object  by  announcing  that  Mr.  Dodson  had,  in 
the  meantime,  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  and  so  vacated  the 
seat. 

There  were  times  when  it  became  tactically  expedient  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  retard  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  whenever  this 
necessity  arose  the  resources  of  the  Fourth  Party  proved  amply 
equal  to  the  occasion.  It  had  an  irresistible  method  of  playing 
upon  certain  weaknesses  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which  soon  became 
apparent  to  the  House,  but  which  the  infuriated  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party  were,  in  the  nature  of  things,  absolutely  powerless  to 
frustrate.  The  game  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  would  get  up  and,  in  his  most  insinuating  manner,  request 
the  Prime  Minister  to  explain  some  clause  or  sub-section  of  a  Bill 
to  the  Committee.  This  invitation  was  invariably  responded  to  by 
Gladstone  with  alacrity,  and  generally  at  considerable  length.  Mr. 
Oorst  would  next  rise  in  his  place  and  thank  the  Prime  Minister  for 
his  lucid  exposition,  which,  he  would  say,  had  made  everything 
perfectly  intelligible  to  him  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  upon 
which  he  would  be  grateful  to  receive  further  information.  This 
usually  drew  a  second  long  speech  from  Gladstone,  who  was  always 
delighted  to  expound  obscure  facts  or  arguments  for  the  benefit  of 
friends  or  opponents.  Then  it  was  Sir  Henry  WolfFs  turn  to  get  up 
and  state  how  clear  everything  had  been  made  to  his  compre- 
hension also — with  a  single  exception.  And  so  on. 

An  angry  scene  was  caused  on  one  occasion  by  a  member  of  the 
fourth  Party,  on  the  tellers  returning  after  a  division,  getting  up 
a  ad  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  Bench  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  After  the  question  had  been  put  a  second  time, 
he  declared,  certain  Ministers  walked  out  behind  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
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to  avoid  voting,  and  withdrew  to  a  private  room.  The  accusation 
was  supported  by  another  of  the  four  partners,  who  asked  the  Speaker 
whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  hon.  member,  after  a  question 
had  been  put,  to  withdraw  into  a  private  room  behind  the  Chair,  as, 
in  that  case,  he  would  himself  have  been  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
heated  discussion,  which  ended  in  the  Fourth  Party  being  allowed  to 
move  that  '  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  Supply  this 
day  three  months/  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
conduct  of  Ministers.  Sir  William  Harcourt  tried  to  laugh  off  the 
affair  by  pronouncing  the  whole  thing  to  be  '  a  mare's  nest/  and,  as 
the  object  of  the  motion  had  been  attained,  it  was  withdrawn. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  four  militant  allies  played  a 
very  varied  part  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  activity  was  displayed  on  all  sides.  Nothing  escaped  them, 
from  the  unruly  behaviour  of  Ministers  to  the  broadest  national  issue. 
They  were  as  much  vigilance  personified  as  their  titular  chief  was 
the  incarnation  of  conciliatory  inertness.  A  day  of  the  Fourth  Party 
in  Committee  of  Supply  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  one 
which  did,  no  doubt,  live  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it.  The  estimates  not  infrequently  furnished  those 
occasions,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  upon  which  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  discourage  undue  haste  in  expediting 
business.  There  was  one  memorable  evening,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Civil  Service  votes,  when  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  subjected 
to  a  very  minute  examination  the  grants  in  aid  bestowed  upon  cer- 
tain learned  societies.  He  professed  himself  anxious  to  appraise  the 
exact  value  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  and  delivered  a  long  and 
impressive  speech  upon  weather  forecasts,  comparing  the  respective 
merits  of  English  and  American  prophets,  which  would  have  been 
more  attentively  listened  to  by  the  Committee,  had  they  not  been 
particularly  anxious  at  that  hour  of  the  night  to  go  home  to  bed. 
Nor  did  this  subject  by  any  means  exhaust  the  eloquence  of  the 
member  for  Woodstock,  who  then  became  equally  inquisitive  about 
the  progress  made  by  the  newly  established  Academy  of  Music,  of 
which  he  demanded  a  full  and  authentic  account  from  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  estimate.  On  the  diplomatic  vote  being  taken,  Sir 
Henry  Wolff,  in  his  turn,  criticised  nearly  every  item.  He  said  that 
the  Government  were  in  a  delicate  position  with  regard  to  Turkish 
matters,  and  should  not  in  any  way  be  hampered  until  they  had 
shown  themselves,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  do,  utterly  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  situation.  These  pleasantries  were  inter- 
spersed with  motions  to  report  progress,  alternately  proposed  by  the 
four  colleagues,  who  supported  each  other  very  industriously  on  Supply 
nights.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  Fourth  Party  on  some  of  these 
occasions  might  have  been  described — as  Mr.  Biggar  once  publicly 
described  his  own — as  a  policy  of  adjournments. 
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The  increasing  gravity  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  this  Session,  and  gave  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill  an  opportunity  of  utilising  the  knowledge  gained 
during  his  official  experience  as  private  secretary  to  the  Viceroy.  In 
this,  as  in  its  organisation  of  public  business,  the  Government 
blundered  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  To  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  the  evictions  that  were  going  on,  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  give 
evicted  tenants,  under  certain  conditions,  the  right  of  obtaining 
compensation  from  the  landlord.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  such 
a,  measure  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Lords,  and  therefore  it  was 
useless  to  introduce  it  into  the  House  of  Commons  unless  Ministers 
Lad  made  up  their  minds  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the  opposition 
of  the  Peers.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Government  wasted 
the  time  of  the  House  in  passing  their  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  during  a  Session  already  overloaded  with  too  many  legislative 
schemes,  and  then,  when  the  inevitable  happened  and  the  Lords 
threw  out  the  Bill,  made  no  effort  in  the  direction  of  that  persistency 
which  must  have  prevailed  in  the  end,  but  weakly  dropped  the 
measure  altogether. 

Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  attacked  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  *  oiling  the  parliamentary  machine/ 
He  declared  the  object  of  the  Government  to  be  to  render  the  task 
of  the  Irish  Executive  smooth  without  regard  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country.  Having  made  this  announcement  on  the  second 
reading,  he  and  his  three  colleagues  proceeded  to  take  an  active 
part  in  criticising  and  in  assisting  to  amend  the  measure  through- 
out its  Committee  stages.  During  the  latter,  the  Prime  Minister 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  some  important  point,  and 
sprung  an  amendment  upon  the  Committee  which  took  them  totally 
by  surprise.  A  great  deal  of  capital  was  made  out  of  this  proceeding 
by  the  Fourth  Party,  which  utilised  the  occasion  to  engineer  a  long 
and  heated  debate,  winding  up  with  the  inevitable  motion  to  report 
progress.  There  were  many  skirmishes  of  the  kind  ;  Gladstone  was 
frequently  provoked  into  angry  discussions,  and  finally  accused  his 
Conservative  opponents  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  fair  debate.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  reply  to  this  charge  was  far  milder  than  the 
occasion  demanded.  As  had  often  happened  before,  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  asserting  that  the 
I 'rime  Minister  had  brought  a  serious  charge  against  the  members 
of  the  Party  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  if  they  eliminated  from  the  discussions  on  the 
Bill  the  remarks  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  of 
Ms  own  supporters,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Irish  members,  the 
speeches  of  the  Conservative  Party  would  be  rather  under  than 
over  the  ordinary  limit. 

In  this  way,  on  numbers  of  occasions,  the  members  of  the  Fourth 
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Party  took  pains  to  emphasise  the  want  of  vigour  and  spirit  exhibited 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  This  attitude  was  maintained 
inside  the  House  of  Commons  merely  by  one  or  other  of  the  four 
colleagues  stepping  into  the  breach  whenever  the  Opposition  were  in 
danger  of  losing  some  political  advantage  on  this  account.  But 
it  was  soon  decided  to  take  a  more  pronounced  course,  and  to 
state  openly  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  this  active  wing  of  the 
Conservative  Party  at  the  want  of  energy  and  foresight  displayed 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  leading,  or  omitting  to  lead,  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  opportunity  for  putting 
this  resolution  into  force  was  presented  by  a  meeting  of  the  Party 
held  at  the  Carlton  Club  on  the  20th  of  August,  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  On  the  previous  evening 
the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party,  as  had  been  their  habit  for  some 
weeks  past,  met  in  solemn  conclave  and  dined  together  at  the 
Garrick.  The  plan  of  attack  was  then  drawn  up.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Balfour  should,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  deliver  at 
the  Carlton  Club  meeting  a  speech  indicating  the  failure  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  to  lead  the  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  more  active  and  energetic  adherents,  and  the 
details  were  also  settled  of  a  second  attack  to  be  made  by  him  on 
the  Government,  later  in  the  day,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  programme  was  duly  carried  out.  The  meeting  at  the 
Carlton  Club  was  of  course  a  private  one,  and  there  remains  no 
record  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  delivered,  on  behalf  of  the  detached  group  with  which 
he  had  associated  himself,  a  speech  in  the  terms  that  had  been  pre- 
concerted on  the  evening  before.  It  was  thus  made  plain  to  the 
Party  at  large — in  fact,  it  was  announced  to  it  in,  unmistakable 
language — that  a  powerful  section  of  its  militant  members  was 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  energy  displayed  by  the 
official  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

On  the  same  day,  as  prearranged,  Mr.  Balfour  attacked  the 
Grovernment  for  their  conduct  of  public  business  during  the  Session. 
The  indictment  had  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  the  four  partners, 
and  was  a  complete — and  practically  an  irrefutable — exposition  of  the 
way  in  which  Ministers  had  contrived  to  muddle  everything  owing  to 
their  efforts  to  cram  too  much  into  a  limited  space  of  time.  Nothing 
was  left  out  by  the  Fourth  Party  prosecutor,  who  quoted  in  proof  of 
his  assertions  an  acknowledgment  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  to  the  effect  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
proper  discussion  of  important  Bi)ls.  To  this  attack  Lord  Hartington 
replied,  in  the  absence  of  Gladstone  through  illness,  by  giving 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  speeches  made  and  questions  asked  by 
the  Fourth  Party,  and  inquired  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  all 
the  members  of  the  House  were  to  assist  the  Government  in  the 
same  way. 
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An  ingenious  answer  had  already  been  prepared  to  this  charge  of 
obstruction,  which  was  by  no  means  unexpected  and  had  not  therefore 
been  left  out  of  calculation.  Gladstone  had  published  in  the  previous 
year  a  little  essay  written  in  defence  of  obstruction,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  words  were  solemnly  read  out  to  the  Treasury  Bench  by 
3jord  Kandolph  Churchill,  who  declared  that  the  passages  which  he 
had  read  would  be  the  charter  of  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  acting, 
as  they  did,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  his  great  parliamentary  experience,  he 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  have  escaped  the  censure  of  the  noble 
Marquess. 

This,  with  one  exception,  was  the  culminating  point  of  their 
activity  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  year  1880.  The  ex- 
ception alluded  to  occurred  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  when  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  made  a  speech  of  very  great 
importance  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  The 
attention  of  the  country  had  been  diverted  from  the  real  state  of 
affairs  by  the  brilliant  victory  achieved  by  General  Koberts  at 
Candahar,  which  was  practically  made  a  means  of  covering  up  the 
crushing  defeat  sustained  by  General  Burrows  on  the  26th  of  July. 
Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  took  up  the  patriotic  line  of  pointing  out 
that  nothing  was  more  disastrous  to  the  public  welfare  than  the 
practice  of  passing  over  reverses  of  this  kind.  The  wisdom  of  this 
contention  would  hardly  be  disputed  to-day,  after  the  severe  lesson 
which  the  British  nation  has  received  in  South  Africa.  Painful 
experience  has  taught  us  to  recognise  that  the  efficiency  of  generals 
at  the  front,  and  of  highly  placed  officials  at  home,  is  not  increased  by 
the  withholding  of  public  criticism  or  by  the  appointment  of  white- 
washing Commissions. 

A  public  duty  was  therefore  performed  by  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  to  British  arms  in  Afghanistan. 
The  case  which  he  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  based 
entirely  upon  the  papers  that  bad  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  None  of  his  facts  could  be  disputed  by  the  Government. 
He  had  pieced  together  a  circumstantial  story  which  not  only 
showed  the  disastrous  nature  of  the  catastrophe  to  General  Burro ws's 
force,  but  which  also  fixed  the  culpability  for  its  occurrence  upon 
the  incompetence  of  the  authorities  in  India,  The  resolution  which 
he  moved — that  the  disaster  sustained  by  General  Burrows  on  the 
26th  of  July,  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  any  reverse  which  has 
befallen  the  British  arms  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  want  of  foresight,  military  knowledge, 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Executive — was  withdrawn  in 
deference  to  Lord  Hartington's  statement  that  he  could  not  yet  lay 
the  complete  information  on  the  subject  before  the  House.  But  the 
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desired  effect  had  been  produced,  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  events  which 
took  place  before  the  famous  march  of  General  Koberts  to  Candahar 
retrieved  the  military  situation. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  the  Fourth  Party,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  dined  together  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  next  political  move.  These  meetings  were  usually  of 
a  private  nature ;  but  on  rare  occasions  they  partook  of  a  more 
social  character,  and  a  guest  was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
four  parliamentary  allies.  At  one  of  these  sociable  dinners  in  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  work  of  the  protracted  Session  was 
becoming  excessively  arduous,  a  prominent  member  of  Gladstone's 
Government  was  present.  After-dinner  jokes  were  made  about  his 
prolonged  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons  unpaired,  which 
drew  from  him  the  acknowledgment  that,  on  his  requesting  permission 
to  go  and  dine  with  his  hosts,  the  Whips  had  told  him  that  so  long 
as  he  kept  '  those  four  fellows '  away  he  could  stay  any  length  of 
time  he  pleased. 

It  was  stated,  when  discussing  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  took  a  friendly  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
Fourth  Party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  known  in  advance  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff  in  the  Bradlaugh  case.  The 
subsequent  development  of  a  novel  political  partnership  between 
the  four  independent  members  who  acted  together  during  the  early 
stages  of  that  incident  had  not  escaped  his  attention.  At  the  close 
of  the  Session  Lord  Beaconsfield  recognised  the  seriousness  and 
importance  of  this  new  movement  in  the  Conservative  Party,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  autumn  holiday  season  was  over,  he  invited  Mr.  Gorst 
to  go  down  to  Hughenden  and  discuss  with  him  the  position,  policy, 
and  prospects  of  the  Fourth  Party.  He  expressed  on  this  occasion 
entire  approval  of  the  energy  and  independence  of  its  action.  His 
general  advice  was,  however,  that  notice  should  be  given,  either  to 
himself  or  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  of  all  movements  its  members 
intended  to  make  in  the  House  of  Commons.  All  that  he  stipulated 
in  this  connection  was  that  they  should  hear  what  their  leader  had 
to  say ;  though  the  obligation  to  give  such  notice,  and  to  listen  to 
the  advice  offered  on  the  occasion,  need  not  in  any  way  restrain 
their  independent  parliamentary  action.  As  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  Fourth  Party  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
encouraged  the  assumption  of  originality  and  freedom,  and  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  their  acting,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  with 
complete  independence  as  far  as  that  part  of  their  political  cam- 
paigning was  concerned. 

At  this  point  of  its  career  the  Fourth  Party  were  naturally 
charged  with  a  considerable  spirit  of  elation.  Everything  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  the  movement.  The  party  had  risen  with 
astonishing  rapidity  to  a  position  of  undoubted  influence  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  already  commanded  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Conservative  leaders.  Although  an  absolutely  independent  and 
even  a  rebellious  group,  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  not  only  countenanced 
its  action  in  setting  an  example  of  energy  and  resourcefulness  to 
the  bulk  of  the  Party,  but  had  actually  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  it  and  had  offered  his  advice  as  to  its  future  course  of  action. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  and 
his  friends  should  wish  to  give,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year, 
some  ampler  and  more  public  demonstration  of  the  political 
influence  already  achieved  by  them. 

To  this  end,  a  great  meeting  was  organised  at  Woodstock  on  the 
last  day  of  November  1880,  at  which  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  been 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Administration  of  the  previous  six  years, 
was  invited  to  make  a  speech.  The  announcement  that  this  meeting 
was  going  to  take  place,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  really  consented 
to  be  present  at  it,  created  at  the  time  a  great  amount  of  excited 
speculation  in  political  circles.  Some  people  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  the  four  rebellious  Conservatives  were  about  to  capitu- 
late and  to  be  received  back  into  the  Party  fold,  and  consequently 
the  proceedings  at  Woodstock,  which  was  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill's 
constituency  and  therefore  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  political 
musketeers,  were  looked  forward  to  with  unusual  interest. 

Upon  this  important  occasion,  which  was  intended  in  a  great 
measure,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  establish  and  consolidate  the 
position  gained  by  the  Fourth  Party  in  the  political  world,  all  its 
members  mustered  in  force.  Interest  was  concentrated,  of  course, 
upon  the  speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill,  especially  in  regard  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  former 
towards  the  independent  group  that  had  so  much  disturbed  the 
Party  equilibrium  during  the  past  Session.  The  delicate  topic  which 
gave  the  real  interest  and  piquancy  to  the  Woodstock  demonstra- 
tion was  handled  with  great  caution  and  dexterity  by  the  two 
principals  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  occupied  the  chair,  enlarged  upon  the  loyalty  of 
himself  and  his  friends  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  actual  chief  of  the  Conservative  Party.  He 
made  no  sort  or  kind  of  reference  to  the  leadership  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  but  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  utterance  of  loyal 
sentiments  towards  the  great  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  his 
turn,  Lord  Salisbury  was  careful  that  one  of  his  first  observations 
should  bear  graceful  tribute  to  the  '  sagacious  guidance '  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  he  followed  up  this  panegyric  on  the  chief  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  paying  a  compliment  to  the  energy  and 
ability  of  the  member  for  Woodstock. 

This  was  practically  all  the  reference  that  was  made  to  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  Conservative  Party.  It  left  things  exactly 
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as  they  were.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Fourth  Party  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  once 
more  emphasised,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was  made  clear  to  the 
country,  by  the  profession  of  unswerving  devotion  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  that  the  independent  action  taken  by  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill 
and  his  colleagues  was  intended  in  the  interests  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  was  not  in  any  sense  hostile  to  it  as  a  whole. 

The  chief  Tory  organs  of  the  time,  however,  professed  to  take  a 
different  view  altogether  of  the  situation.  It  had  always  been  their 
policy  either  to  ignore  the  Fourth  Party  as  a  political  combination, 
or  to  review  the  action  of  its  members  in  Parliament  as  inimical  to 
Party  interests.  It  was  sought  to  explain  away  the  incidents  of  the 
Session  by  stating  that  it  was  quite  the  usual  thing  for  such  events 
to  happen.  Great  party  defeats  were  always  followed  by  disorganisa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
young  and  energetic  men  should  be  the  first  to  recover  themselves. 
The  activity  of  a  small  band  of  them  who  chanced  to  sit  together 
gave  a  delusive  appearance  of  the  nucleus  of  a  new  party,  and  so  the 
notion  grew  that  there  was  a  chasm  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
*  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff/  it  was 
declared  by  the  Times  the  morning  after  the  meeting  at  Wood- 
stock, *  are  not  bent  on  forming  a  new  party  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Grorst.'  The  Conservative  newspapers  chose,  in 
fact,  to  assume  that  the  Fourth  Party  was  now  dissolved,  and  that 
its  members  would  consecrate  their  future  efforts  towards  acting  in 
unity  with  the  rest  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

They  were  grievously  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  as  the  political  events  of  the  future  were  not  slow  in 
proving.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  they  allowed  the  wish  to 
be  father  to  the  thought.  It  was  felt  that  the  growing  influence  of 
this  independent  group  was  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  did  not 
make  for  peace  within  the  Conservative  ranks.  Kecognition  was  not 
yet  given  to  the  services  performed  by  the  Fourth  Party  in  creating 
an  energetic  and  effectively  organised  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  capable  of  seconding  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
leader  of  the  Party.  The  campaign  against  inertness  and  inaction 
was  to  be  carried  on,  therefore,  without  encouragement  from  the  Tory 
Press,  to  succeed  in  the  end  by  sheer  force  of  determination. 

The  Fourth  Party  stood,  at  the  end  of  1880,  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  brilliant  and  remarkable  career.  As  a  separate  political  combina- 
tion, its  extinction  had  been  announced  by  the  chief  Party  organs. 
It  had  to  rely,  for  future  success,  upon  its  own  energies  and  talents, 
fortified  by  the  encouragement  and  sympathy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

HAKOLD  E.  G-ORST. 
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THE  dry  bones   of  political  controversy  have  been  stirred  with  a 
vengeance  since  the  close  of  September.     Nobody  can  complain  that 
last  month  was  characterised  by  the  kind  of  lethargy  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  political  world.     Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  country 
lias  suddenly  made  up  its  mind  to  put  the  War  and  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Boers  behind  it,  and  to  turn 
with  energy  to  the  consideration  of  its  own  domestic  affairs.     It  is  a 
change  which  most  persons  have  anticipated,  though  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  come  too  soon  to  please  some  of  our  politicians,  who  would 
fain  have  kept  up  the  pro-Boer  cry  yet  a  little  longer.     But  who  can 
be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the  country,  after  years  of  heroic  flag- 
waving  and  foreign  adventure,  is  anxious  once  more  to  attend  to  its 
own  private  affairs  ?     The  doctrine  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
applies  to  more  things  than  the  results  of  General  Elections.     So 
long  as  most  of  us  can  remember,  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
always  oscillated  between  great  problems  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
smaller  but  not  less  pressing  questions  of  our  home  life.     To-day  it 
is  the  turn  of  the  latter  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     So 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  the  Education  Bill  that  has 
provided  the  excuse  for  the  national  awakening.     If  it  had  not  beejj 
the  Education  Bill,  however,  it  would  have  been  something  else. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  a  change,  and  the  change  has  come.     Yet 
nothing  but  such  a  question  as  that  raised  by  the  Education  Bill 
could  have  brought  about  so  complete  a  transformation  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.     We  have  had  a  month  of  real  public  agitation  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word.     From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  men 
Lave  been  discussing  the  scope  and  purport  of  a  particular  measure 
with  a  zest  and  keenness  that  have  long  been   absent   from   the 
rational  life.     Huge  popular  demonstrations,  like  that  on  Wood- 
liouse  Moor,  which  recalled  the  popular  triumphs  of  Mr.  Bright  in 
t  he  later  'sixties ;  great  public  meetings  in  all  the  chief  cities,  meet- 
ings just  as  enthusiastic,  though  smaller  in  size,  in  hundreds  of 
villages,  conferences  bubbling  over  with  excitement  and  zeal,  letters 
innumerable  in  all  the  newspapers,  petitions,  resolutions,  threats, 
appeals — these  have  been  the  predominant  features  of  last  month, 
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and  they  testify  eloquently  to  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  nation. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  profess  to  believe  that  all  this 
sudden  turmoil  is  artificial  and  insincere,  and  that  the  agitation 
against  the  Education  Bill  is  something  that  has  been  artfully 
manufactured  and  cleverly  engineered  by  a  small  body  of  malcontents 
whom  they  dub  political  Nonconformists.  A  man  need  not  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  extreme  section  of  Nonconformists  in  order  to 
perceive  the  folly  of  this  attempt  to  belittle  the  popular  move- 
ment against  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  Even  if  it  were 
true  that  the  whole  of  the  turmoil  was  due  to  the  energetic  action  of 
men  like  Dr.  Clifford,  for  example,  a  wise  opponent  would  at  least 
realise  the  fact  that  the  agitators  had  met  with  a  most  decided 
success  in  their  attempt  to  raise  the  storm.  For  that  the  storm  has 
been  raised  and  that  Ministers  are  bending  before  it  has  been 
incontrovertibly  proved  by  North  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks.  These 
elections,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  place  before  the  general 
awakening  of  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  Government 
proposals.  They  were  the  first  true  indications  of  the  way  in  which 
the  wind  was  blowing  ;  and  after  such  an  indication  of  the  truth  as 
they  afforded,  it  was  little  less  than  childish  for  the  Ministerial 
newspapers  to  pretend  that  the  popular  movement  which  followed 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sham.  No :  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
must  at  least  recognise  the  fact  that  the  country  has  taken  up  this 
question  in  earnest,  that  it  is  in  earnest  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy, 
and  that  we  are  consequently  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those  pitched 
battles  by  which  the  course  of  the  nation  on  its  onward  path  is  decided. 

If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  real  importance  of  the  conflict 
that  is  now  being  waged,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  recall  the 
names  of  those  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  during  the  past  month.  On  the  side  of  the  Government 
we  have  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  practically  all  the  Cabinet ;  on  the  side  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  Lord  Eosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  For  the  first  time  for  years  we  see  the 
Opposition  manifestly  in  earnest,  and  contending  on  not  unequal 
terms  with  the  party  in  power.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  long  professed  to  desire  to  see  ;  now  that  it  is 
presented  to  them  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  deny  its  significance. 
The  truth  is  that  by  some  strange  maladroitness  on  the  part  of  its 
authors  this  Bill  has  been  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  jar  upon  the 
most  sensitive  nerve  in  the  Englishman's  body.  He  is  not  in 
matters  of  religion  an  intolerant  person.  He  has  little  of  that  bitter 
and  aggressive  anti-clericalism  which  prevails  so  largely  on  the 
Continent.  He  is  indeed  filled  with  horror  when  he  sees  how  the 
average  Italian  Liberal,  for  example,  regards  the  Church  and  its 
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priests.  He  has  never  quite  understood  Grambetta's  declaration 
that  clericalism  was  the  enemy,  and  he  is  by  no  means  warm  in 
his  approval  of  the  present  French  Ministry's  action  with  regard  to 
the  conventual  schools.  His  own  wish — I  speak  of  course  of  the 
average  man — is  to  show  all  due  respect  to  the  minister  of  religion, 
to  whatever  church  or  denomination  he  may  belong,  and  to  help 
him  in  those  works  of  piety  and  benevolence  which  lie  more  specially 
within  the  clerical  province.  But  with  all  this  feeling  of  good  will 
towards  the  clergy  the  Englishman  is  keenly  sensitive  upon  one 
|K)int.  He  stands  firmly  upon  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and 
he  strongly  resents  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  by  the  clerical 
party  to  widen  its  bounds  or  strengthen  its  powers.  It  is  precisely 
because  he  believes  that  the  Education  Bill  of  the  Government  will 
Lave  this  effect,  that  it  will  increase  and  perpetuate  clerical  influence 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  that  he  has  been  moved  to  the 
outburst  of  passionate  resentment  which  has  so  greatly  surprised 
and  disquieted  the  ordinary  party  hacks. 

The  question  of  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  belief  on 
this  point  does  not  touch  the  fact  that  the  moment  his  suspicions 
are  aroused  he  '  goes  blind/  as  Mr.  George  Wyndham  would  say, 
against  the  clerical  party.  The  justice  and  necessity  of  the  measure 
become  for  the  moment  secondary  considerations,  even  the  interests 
of  education  take  a  subordinate  place  in  his  esteem.  It  is  enough 
for  him  that  '  the  priest '  is  in  some  way  behind  the  Bill,  and  that 
he  will  benefit  by  it  through  the  extension  of  his  powers.  The 
moment  that  sees  this  idea  enter  the  mind  of  the  average  Englishman 
sees  him  converted  into  a  passionate  antagonist  of  the  measure. 
His  resentment  at  this  moment  is  all  the  stronger  because  it  is 
notorious  that  in  recent  years  there  is  a  section  within  the  Church  of 
England  that  has  been  sedulously  striving  to  elevate  the  clergy 
at  the  expense  of  the  laity,  and  to  invest  them  with  those  attributes 
of  the  priesthood  which  for  long  centuries  have  been  most  hateful 
to  the  English  mind.  In  his  present  mood  he  is  almost  inclined  to 
adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1873,  when  he  declared  that 
'  the  object  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England,  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  America,  has  been  to  wrest  the  education 
of  the  young  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests,  to  whatever  denomina- 
tion they  might  belong/  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  changed  his 
mind  on  this  question  as  upon  many  others,  but  his  incisive  state- 
ment of  his  objects  in  1873  is  echoed  to-day  by  many  men  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party  as  well  as  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  fair  and  candid  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  storm  that  is  now  raging  around  us.  As  the  reader  will  see,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  gloss  over  the  weak  side  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
I  believe  that  even  if  it  had  been  in  all  respects  the  ideal  measure  which 
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its  authors  claim  that  it  is,  it  would  still  have  met  with  the  fiercest  oppo- 
sition from  that  large  section  of  the  public  which,  whilst  as  a  rule  pre- 
serving a  quiescent  and  tolerant  attitude  towards  clericalism,  springs 
up  in  anger  and  alarm  whenever  it  sees  anything  that  looks  like  an 
aggressive  movement  on  the  side  of  the  clerical  party.  How  Ministers 
when  they  framed  their  present  measure  came  to  forget  this  side  of 
the  national  character,  and  its  certain  bearing  upon  their  proposals,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand.  Was  there  no  one  in  the  Cabinet  when 
the  question  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  was  raised  to  utter  the  pungent 
sentence,  *  Can't  you  leave  it  alone  ? '  But  although  the  English 
form  of  the  anti- clerical  feeling  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
popular  movement  against  the  Bill,  the  controversy  which  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  month  has  ranged  over  a  much  wider  field  and 
has  dealt  with  matters  that  closely  affect  the  real  merits  of  the  measure. 
Fair-minded  people  of  every  party  will,  I  think,  admit  that  it  would 
be  a  national  disgrace  if  we  were  to  throw  away,  perhaps  for  a  genera- 
tion, a  measure  that  would  effect  a  real  reform  of  our  educational 
system  on  any  mere  ground  of  sectarian  or  non-sectarian  prejudice. 
But  the  leading  opponents  of  the  measure,  the  chief  members  and 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  have  taken  their  stand  upon  firmer 
ground  than  that  of  religious  prejudice.  Some  of  them  have  admitted 
quite  frankly  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  measure  which  are 
excellent  in  themselves.  Everybody  admits  that  the  system  of  higher 
education  in  England  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  most  urgently  needs 
a  sweeping  reform ;  nobody,  I  believe,  denies  that  it  would  be  a 
change  for  the  better  if  we  could  set  up  some  uniform  educational 
authority.  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  I  imagine,  are 
both  in  agreement  with  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  upon  these  points. 
But  neither  they  nor  the  great  bulk  of  the  Opposition  acknowledge 
that  in  the  treatment  of  elementary  schools  the  Bill  is  either  just  or 
likely  to  produce  a  desirable  state  of  things.  Their  contention  i&, 
first,  that  it  introduces  a  new  principle  into  the  English  Constitution 
by  permitting  public  money  to  be  spent  without  sufficient  public 
control ;  secondly,  that  it  will  perpetuate  a  system  that  is  unfair  to 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  in  rural  districts  by  compelling  them 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which  denominational  teaching 
opposed  to  their  own  beliefs  is  given ;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  School  Boards  in  our  great  cities  it  is  a  destructive  and 
not  a  reforming  measure. 

The  chief  speakers  and  organs  of  the  Opposition  have  dealt  with 
the  first  two  points  so  fully  and  forcibly  that  nothing  need  be  said 
here  with  regard  to  them.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  what  may  be  called  the  case  for  the  large  School  Boards  has  yet 
been  adequately  considered.  Yet  it  was  its  passionate  determination 
to  protest  against  the  decree  that  has  gone  forth  against  those 
School  Boards  that  led  North  Leeds  to  elect  a  Liberal  for  the  first 
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lime  in  its  history,  and  I  imagine  that  the  same  feeling  influenced 
the  Liberal  Unionists  of  Birmingham  in  their  opposition  to  the 
measure.  The  truth  is  that  whilst  the  School  Board  system  has 
been  an  indifferent  success,  and  in  some  cases  a  positive  failure,  in 
the  thinly  populated  rural  districts,  it  has  succeeded  beyond  the 
dreams  of  its  author  in  the  great  towns.  Nobody  who  has  lived  in 
one  of  those  towns  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
can  fail  to  know  how  important  a  part  the  School  Board  has  played 
in  its  local  life.  There  is  hardly  a  provincial  town  of  any  importance 
in  which  the  Board  has  not  attracted  to  its  service,  from  time  to 
time,  the  best  men  among  the  local  notables,  the  very  flower  of  the 
citizenship.  Personally  I  know  many  cases  in  which  men  have 
stood  as  candidates  for  the  School  Board  who  would  no  more  have 
sought  a  seat  in  the  local  town  or  city  council  than  they  would  have 
applied  for  the  post  of  parish  beadle.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
School  Boards  have  as  a  rule  held  a  much  higher  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community  than  the  Council.  The  triennial 
elections  for  the  Board  have  kept  public  interest  alive,  and  have 
impressed  upon  its  members  the  consciousness  that  their  constituents 
were  following  all  their  actions  with  alert  intelligence.  And  the 
fruits  of  the  School  Board  system  in  these  great  towns  of  England 
have  been  such  that  if  Mr.  Forster  were  now  alive,  his  heart  would 
be  filled  with  triumphant  joy.  It  seems  a  cruel  thing  that 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  a  score  of  other  large 
towns  should  be  robbed  of  their  School  Boards  because  in  some 
village  in  the  rural  south  the  Board  system  has  proved  a  failure. 
As  for  the  contention  that  the  City  Council  will  be  accepted  as  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  Board,  it  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
The  Council,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  will  not  be  the  direct,  imme- 
diate authority  over  the  Board  Schools.  It  has  only  the  power  of 
nominating  that  authority.  Thus  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
so  essential  if  public  bodies  are  to  do  their  duty  satisfactorily,  will  be 
removed,  and  the  local  interest  in  the  work  of  education  will  be 
gravely  diminished. 

To  the  present  writer  this  seems  to  be  a  blot  upon  the  Bill  not 
less  serious  than  those  others  to  which  more  attention  has  been 
directed.  Furthermore  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Forster's  Education  Act  was  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be  an 
ivleal  measure.  It  was  a  compromise  between  all  parties  who  were 
interested  in  the  burning  question  of  national  education — a  com- 
promise that  was  accepted  by  everybody  but  the  extreme  secularists 
of  the  Birmingham  League.  Forster  knew  that  he  could  not  settle 
the  education  question  except  by  compromise ;  he  was  determined 
that  he  would  not  act  unfairly  towards  the  denominational  schools. 
He  realised  just  as  strongly  as  anybody  else  that  the  ideal  plan  would 
have  been  to  have  schools  of  one  class  only  all  over  the  country. 
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But  if  he  had  tried  to  realise  that  ideal,  England  would  have  been 
left  without  any  national  system  of  education  until  the  present  day. 
What  he  did  was  to  secure  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  a  fair  chance. 
He  placed  them  upon  such  a  footing  that  so  long  as  the  members  of 
the  denomination  to  which  they  belonged  chose  to  maintain  their 
denominational  character  they  would  be  able  to  do  so.  The  Volun- 
tary School  party  at  that  time  accepted  the  terms  which  Forster  gave 
them  with  gratitude.  Since  then  those  terms  have  been  amended, 
and  always  in  favour  of  the  Voluntary  Schools,  until  at  last,  as  we 
know,  all  that  their  supporters  have  had  to  provide  has  been  the 
small  sum  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  denomi- 
national creed.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  complains  of  the 
hardship  that  is  laid  upon  the  supporters  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  in 
the  compulsion  to  beg  for  subscriptions  to  pay  for  this  denomi- 
national teaching.  He  forgets  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
bargain  they  accepted  in  1870.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is  now  more 
difficult  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  than  it  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  If  that  be  so,  the  explanation  is  obvious. 
It  is  that  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  as  distinguished  from 
the  clergy  no  longer  look  with  such  favour  upon  the  denominational 
schools  as  they  did  in  1870.  It  is  at  this  point  I  conceive  that  we 
touch  the  real  origin  of  the  Bill.  The  failure  of  the  laity  of  the 
Church  to  support  the  clergy  in  the  old  fashion  has  led  the  latter  to 
seek  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  their  denominational  schools  upon 
the  public  purse. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  that  have  been  offered  to  us  during  the  month.  The  strongest  of 
all,  and  that  which  is  based  most  securely  upon  the  national  sense  of 
equity,  is  the  fact  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  have  been  built  by  the 
Church  with  its  own  money  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing 
instruction  for  the  scholars  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Nobody  can  pretend  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  confiscate  these 
schools.  They  represent  a  sum  of  money  variously  estimated,  but 
undoubtedly  very  large.  That  sum  of  money  is  of  course  the 
property  not  of  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body,  but  of  private  persons 
who  hold  it  in  trust  for  Church  purposes.  To  all  Liberals  and  to 
many  who  are  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  it  seems  that  the  Act  of 
1870  with  its  subsequent  amendments  meets  the  difficulty  which 
arises  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of  things.  A  Churchman 
or  Unitarian  builds  a  school  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  the  Unitarians  are  to  be  taught  to  the  scholars.  The 
public  provides  the  whole  cost  of  secular  instruction,  leaving  to  the 
donor  the  cost  of  providing  the  sectarian  teaching  he  favours  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  building  he  has  provided.  This  settlement 
was  regarded  as  equitable  by  the  clergy  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  considered  inequitable  now. 
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But  obviously  the  position  is  one  of  difficulty.  It  is  one  that  may 
be  settled  by  agreement,  by  friendly  consultation,  and  compromise. 
That  it  can  be  fairly  settled  by  a  mere  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  the  demands  of  the  clerical  party,  is  not  an  admis- 
sible theory.  Lord  Eosebery  has  boldly  suggested  that  we  might 
settle  the  whole  matter  in  the  heroic  way,  by  purchasing  the 
Voluntary  Schools.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  schools  might 
be  rented  from  their  present  owners.  But  the  Voluntaryists  refuse 
to  accept  any  other  settlement  than  that  which  they  now  demand. 
The  value  of  the  schools,  they  declare,  more  than  covers  the  cost  of 
the  religious  training  given  in  them.  Therefore  they  are  entitled 
to  have  full  control  of  the  schools,  the  appointment  of  the  masters, 
and  the  power  of  deciding  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
to  be  given,  without  being  required  to  contribute  a  penny  to  the 
cost  of  carrying  them  on.  Their  sole  liability  will  be  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fabric  of  the  schools.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  go 
further  than  this.  They  declare  that  the  power  conferred  by  the 
Bill  on  the  local  authorities  of  appointing  one  third  of  the  managers 
of  the  school  is  a  new  and  liberal  departure.  For  the  future,  that  is 
to  say,  the  clergyman  will  always  have  to  count  upon  the  possible 
opposition  of  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the  managing  committee, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  *  one-man  power'  of  the  parson  will  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

These  seem  to  be  the  chief  arguments  used  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  in  its  favour.  During  the  month  they  have*  been  set  forth 
again  and  again  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  did  not  seem  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  until  it  was  made  clear  that  Ministers  meant  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  Bill.  When  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
publicly  intimated  this  fact,  there  was  a  movement  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  among  the  followers  of  the  Grovernment.  It  was  not  a  movement 
that  could  be  compared  in  strength  or  importance  with  the  agitation 
against  the  measure ;  but  it  showed  that  the  battle  might,  after  all, 
be  fought  out  on  party  lines.  The  most  enthusiastic  of  the  friends 
of  the  Bill  have  not,  however,  been  the  laity  or  the  ordinary  class  of 
Ministerial  politicians,  but  the  clergy.  From  the  bishops  down- 
wards these  have  strained  every  nerve  in  order  to  win  adherents,  and 
few  have  been  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  which  have  not 
rung  during  the  past  month  with  fierce  denunciations  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  favour  a  '  Godless '  system  of  education.  If  the 
Nonconformists,  ministers  and  laity  alike,  have  been  warm  and 
united  on  one  side  in  the  controversy,  the  Anglican  clergy  have  been 
just  as  warm  on  the  other  side.  But  there  has  been  one  ominous 
feature  of  the  situation  among  the  Ministerialists.  This  has  been 
the  movement  among  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  Birmingham  in 
opposition  to  the  measure.  How  far  that  movement  has  spread  in 
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Birmingham  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  know.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
summoned  a  meeting  of  his  political  supporters  and  made  a  speech 
to  them  which  was  undoubtedly  very  able  and  ingenious,  but  after 
all  the  chief  argument  he  used  when  pressing  them  to  accept  the 
Government  scheme  was  the  old  one.  If  the  Bill  were  defeated  the 
Ministry  would  have  to  give  way  to  one  composed  of  pro-Boers  and 
Little  Englanders.  It  is  evident  that  he  still  believes  that  this  is 
the  most  powerful  argument  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  English 
electorate.  That  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  merits  of  the  Education 
Bill  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  deny.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
was  reported  at  full  length ;  but  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
prolonged  conference  between  himself  and  his  supporters  were 
conducted  in  secrecy,  so  that  the  outsider  cannot  tell  how  much 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Liberal  Unionist  revolt.  All  we 
know  is  that  opposition  to  the  measure  has  not  been  suppressed  even 
in  Birminghan  by  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

In  the  meantime  the  struggle  in  the  country  becomes  every  day 
more  bitter,  and  the  language  on  both  sides  waxes  stronger.  Even 
so  courteous  a  controversialist  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  hesitated  to 
accuse  his  opponents  of  deliberately  falsifying  the  issue,  and  charges 
of  misrepresentation  if  not  of  downright  lying  are  freely  bandied 
about.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  truth  in  them,  but  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  they  apply  not  less  fully  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
than  to  its  opponents.  Extreme  men  on  both  sides  have  made  use  of 
weapons  of  winch  it  is  impossible  to  approve.  All  this  might 
have  been  foreseen  by  the  politicians  who  are  responsible  for  having 
plunged  the  country  into  this  passionate  controversy.  If  they  have 
sown  the  wind,  they  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  have  to  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

Parliament  resumed  its  sittings  after  the  summer  recess  on  the 
16th  of  October,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Education  Bill.  After  a  week's  sitting,  it  had  not  advanced 
beyond  clause  8,  the  point  arrived  at  before  the  adjournment  in 
August.  The  innumerable  amendments  proposed,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  Opposition,  but  by  supporters  of  the  Government, 
were  chiefly  intended  to  strengthen  the  control  exercised  by  the 
public  authority  over  the  management  of  the  denominational 
schools.  Mr.  Balfour  found  himself  compelled  to  make  one  or  two 
concessions  to  the  Opposition.  These  will  undoubtedly  give  the 
local  authority  a  fuller  measure  of  control  over  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  but  they  will  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  real 
grievances  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  They  leave  the  denomina- 
tional managers  in  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  with  full  power  to 
appoint  the  teachers,  and  to  determine  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  given. 

So  far  as  the  Education  Bill  is  concerned,  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
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ment  seems  to  have  strengthened  the  chances  of  the  measure. 
Ministers,  it  is  clear,  have  set  themselves  to  suppress  any  signs  of 
mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  their  own  supporters ;  and  although  they 
have  not  been  entirely  successful  in  doing  so,  they  seem  to  have 
brought  the  great  majority  of  their  party  into  line.  They  have 
made  the  question  one  of  confidence,  and  have  consequently  rallied 
to  their  side  even  those  who,  during  the  recess,  were  openly  hostile 
to  their  proposals.  It  seems  probable,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  their  measure  virtually  as  it  stands  ; 
but  they  have  not  reconciled  the  critics  in  their  own  ranks  to  it,  nor 
have  they  secured  the  approval  of  the  general  public.  The  country 
has  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 

But  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  have  not  by  any  means  been 
confined  to  the  Education  Bill.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session 
there  was  a  noisy  and  angry  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
members  over  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant  a  day  for  the 
discussion  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  so  obstinate  in 
refusing  the  request  of  the  Nationalists.  As  a  mere  matter  of  tactics 
he  would  have  been  well  advised  to  yield  in  the  first  instance,  for 
already  he  has  lost  more  time  than  he  would  have  sacrificed  if  he  had 
granted  a  day  for  an  Irish  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  said  frankly  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members  has  not  been 
such  as  to  commend  their  action  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Some  of  the  scenes  witnessed  during  the  last  few  days 
have  been  peculiarly  discreditable.  One  may  grant  that  the  National- 
ists, from  their  own  point  of  view,  have  suffered  great  provocation 
in  the  imprisonment  of  so  many  of  their  colleagues,  and  in  the 
severe  character  of  the  punishment  imposed  upon  them ;  but  nothing 
can  justify  the  kind  of  disorder  which  has  characterised  the  Irish 
debates  since  the  session  was  resumed.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak 
without  indignation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  has  been  openly  and  almost  continuously  defied  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session  by  the  Nationalist  members.  But  Mr. 
Balfour  must  accept  his  own  share  of  responsibility  for  what  has 
happened.  By  refusing  to  grant  a  day  at  the  request  of  the  Irish 
members,  and  repeatedly  offering  to  do  so  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion asked  for  it,  he  has  shown  that  his  object  is  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Liberals  and  Nationalists  are  once  more  allies.  Presumably 
he  hopes  that  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  would  embarrass  the 
Opposition  by  increasing  the  differences  within  the  Liberal  Party. 
One  cannot  but  believe  that  if  he  had  pursued  a  less  Machiavellian 
policy  he  would  have  better  served  the  interests  both  of  his  own  Party 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  ominous  incident  connected  with  the  policy  of  this  country 
in  North-East  Africa  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House  within  a 
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few  days  of  its  reassembling.  This  was  the  announcement  of  a 
serious  check  received  by  the  British  expedition  against  the  so-called 
Mad  Mullah  in  Somaliland.  Colonel  Swayne's  little  force,  composed 
chiefly  of  irregular  levies,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  to  have  suffered  severely,  two  of  the  English  officers  and  fifty 
men  being  killed,  and  more  than  a  hundred  wounded.  The  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy  was  heavier,  but  unfortunately  Colonel 
Swayne  had  to  admit  that  his  irregular  levies  had  been  '  considerably 
shaken/  in  other  words,  demoralised,  by  the  encounter  with  the 
forces  of  the  Mullah,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  rein- 
forcements before  proceeding  further  with  the  expedition.  These 
reinforcements,  Lord  Cranborne  informed  the  House,  would  be  sent 
at  once,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  arrive  in  time  to  enable 
the  operations  against  the  Mullah  to  be  brought  to  an  early  and 
successful  close.  We  seem,  however,  to  be  witnessing  another  version 
of  a  story  with  which  we  are  already  too  painfully  familiar.  At  the 
close  of  last  year's  operations  Colonel  Swayne  and  the  authorities  on 
the  spot  urged  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  taking  certain 
measures  if  they  wished  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Mullah  and  restore 
peace  in  Somaliland.  These  recommendations  by  the  men  on  the  spot 
were  not  carried  out  by  the  Home  Grovernment,  and  the  consequences 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  aggravation  of  a  difficulty  which  by  our  neglect 
may  yet  assume  a  much  graver  character  than  it  at  present  possesses. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  incidents  of  the  past  month  was 
the  speech  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  his  constituents  at  Bristol. 
Sir  Michael  deservedly  ranks  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  whilst  his  loyalty  to  his  own  party  and  to  the 
principles  he  professes  has  never  been  called  in  question,  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  political 
opponents.  His  career  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  since  the 
beginning  of  the  South  African  war  been  one  of  rare  difficulty,  and 
it  has  been  notorious  that  he  has  viewed  with  growing  apprehension 
the  ever-increasing  demands  upon  the  public  purse.  Keleased  from 
office,  he  is  now  free  to  speak  his  mind  upon  many  subjects  on  which 
as  a  Minister  his  lips  were  sealed,  and  he  made  full  use  of  his 
freedom  when  addressing  his  constituents  at  Bristol  just  a  month 
ago.  His  speech  was  for  the  most  part  a  solemn  warning  against 
the  dangers  we  must  incur  if  the  public  of  this  country  continued 
its  practice  of  demanding  increased  expenditure  upon  all  manner  of 
public  objects.  It  was  such  a  warning  as  all  who  knew  Sir  Michael 
and  the  facts  of  the  case  might  have  expected.  But  piquancy  was 
given  to  his  emphatic  utterances  on  the  subject  of  these  drains 
upon  the  public  purse  by  his  direct  attack  upon  the  administration 
of  the  army.  A  strong  navy  he  admitted  was  a  national  necessity, 
though  even  the  navy  in  his  opinion  had  been  outrunning  the 
constable  of  late.  But  a  strong  army — strong  in  the  sense  of 
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numbers — was  not  necessary  for  Great  Britain  in  time  of  peace. 
What  we  required  was  that  the  money  spent  upon  the  army  should 
be  well  spent.  Nobody  outside  the  War  Office  believed  that  this 
was  now  the  case.  *  The  country  wanted  a  drastic  reform  at  the  War 
Office,  and  this  reform  was  wanted  in  the  military  rather  than  in 
the  civil  clement.  But  they  would  never  reform  the  War  Office  or  the 
army  until  they  made  the  great  mass  of  military  officers  pay  more 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  devote  their  lives  to 
them  as  did  our  navy  officers,  and  until  they  removed  all  those 
outside  influences  which  now  interfered  in  the  management  of  the 
army  and  with  the  selection  for  appointments  and  promotion — in- 
terferences which  would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  well-organised 
department  of  the  Civil  Service.'  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
outspoken  language  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  public 
mind.  Sir  Michael  was  challenged  to  say  distinctly  what  were  the 
outside  influences  to  which  he  referred,  and  a  strong  impetus  was 
given  to  the  demand  for  army  reform  by  his  statements.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  the  details  for  which 
some  of  his  critics  clamoured,  though  a  general  impression  prevails 
that  he  referred  to  the  influence  which  'society'  is  supposed  to 
exercise  over  army  promotion. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  our  present  system  of  Administration, 
and  the  devotion  to  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  have  thus  been 
branded  by  an  eminent  public  man  who  stated  explicitly  that  he 
spoke  from  the  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  a  most  unfortunate  step  has  been  taken.  The  Eoyal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  the  campaign 
in  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  has  begun  its  sittings,  and  has 
decided  to  conduct  its  inquiry  in  private.  The  privacy  will  no 
doubt  avoid  some  inconvenience,  and  possibly  some  temporary 
iri justice  to  particular  individuals ;  but  it  must  go  far  towards  de- 
stroying the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Eoyal  Commission,  and 
a^  a  matter  of  course  it  has  damped  the  ardour  of  the  reformers. 
The  necessity  for  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  war  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
special  committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  re- 
Ecounts  were  procured  for  our  troops  in  South  Africa.  It  is  painful 
to  read,  along  with  the  favourable  reports  upon  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  officers  employed  in  this  service,  the  strong  censures 
pissed  upon  some  who  proved  altogether  unworthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.  Nothing  could  more  powerfully  enforce  the  demand 
for  efficiency  both  in  our  army  itself  and  in  the  Administration  in 
Pall  Mall  than  these  reports  and  the  scathing  language  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  expect  that 
Mr.  Brodrick  could  reform  the  War  Office  whilst  a  great  war  was 
being  carried  on.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  can  no  longer  plead 
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that  excuse  for  inaction,  and  his  right  to  his  present  position  will 
be  decided  by  the  public  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  carries  out  the  heavy  task  he  has  before  him  now  that  the 
pressure  of  active  military  operations  has  been  removed. 

If  England  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Scotland  were  agitated  by  the 
Education  Bill  and  the  questions  connected  with  it  during  last  month, 
Ireland  had  an  agitation  of  its  own.  The  battle  between  the 
Executive  and  the  United  Irish  League  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  police  courts,  and  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the 
authorities  to  grapple  with  that  formidable  organisation  by  means  of 
the  Crimes  Act.  During  the  month  a  great  number  of  men,  chiefly 
officials  of  the  League,  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment, 
and  several  members  of  Parliament  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  It 
is  a  renewal  of  the  fight  which  was  waged  more  than  ten  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Balfour.  On  this  occasion  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
who  have  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  have  a  new 
grievance.  It  is  that  their  punishment  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  rather  than  of  the  political  offender.  The  persons  convicted 
are  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  have  to  suffer  all  the  hardships  and 
ignominy  inflicted  upon  common  criminals.  Mr.  Wyndham  may 
plead,  as  Mr.  Balfour  did  long  ago  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  that 
no  other  course  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  that  unless 
the  punishment  be  made  a  real  one  it  will  be  utterly  ineffective. 
But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
whose  offences  are  unquestionably  political,  should  receive  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  which  England  has  always  con- 
demned when  it  has  been  meted  out  to  foreigners  by  their  respective 
Governments ;  nor  can  it  be  really  maintained  that  sentences  of 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  have  been  proved  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  milder  methods  of  punishment.  Their  chief  effect  seems 
to  be  to  increase  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict,  where,  alas  !  no  such 
increase  is  needed.  The  struggle  with  the  Irish  League  has  not 
been  the  only  matter  of  interest  in  Irish  politics  during  the  month. 
The  movement  for  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, though  it  has  made  no  progress,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Mr.  Wyndham's  statement  that  this  thorny  problem 
could  only  be  solved  by  mutual  agreement  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  agitation  for  bringing 
about  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  interests. 
But  the  landlords'  convention  will  have  none  of  it,  and  has  rejected 
a  proposal  that  such  a  conference  should  be  held.  To  agreements 
between  individual  landlords  and  their  tenants  it  is  not  averse,  but 
it  steadfastly  sets  its  face  against  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
conference.  Mr.  T.  W.  Kussell  continues  his  propaganda  in  favour 
of  a  complete  scheme  of  land  purchase,  and  finds  much  support  for 
his  views  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  new  Lord- Lieutenant,  the 
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Earl  of  Dudley,  has  begun  his  *  reign '  at  Dublin  under  favourable 
conditions,  and  has  publicly  pledged  himself  to  make  Ireland  his 
home  during  his  term  of  office. 

In  the  speech  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  he  spoke  some  words  of  warning  with  regard  to  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet  the 
American  Shipping  Trust  of  which  the  moving  spirit  is  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  He  protested  against  the  subsidising  of  steam  shipping, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  our  industries,  and  declared  that  if 
the  tobacco  trade  in  England  could  stand  up  for  itself  against  an 
American  trust  he  did  not  see  why  the  shipping  industry  of  England 
should  not  do  the  same  thing.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
not  a  very  close  analogy  between  the  tobacco  trade  and  that  part  of 
the  shipping  industry  which  is  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
of  our  fleet  in  time  of  war.  Perhaps  Sir  Michael  did  not  mean  to 
include  our  great  mail  steamers  within  the  scope  of  his  remarks. 
If  he  did,  it  is  clear  that  he  and  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
lately  a  member  are  not  of  the  same  mind,  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  an  announcement  was  made  which  proved  that  Ministers 
believe  that  the  shipping  trust  may  be  properly  fought  by  a 
resort  to  the  public  purse.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  speaking  at  the 
Sheffield  Cutlers'  Feast,  explained  that  the  Government  had  entered 
into  agreements  with  the  American  Shipping  Trust  represented  by 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  the  Cunard  Company  which  had  remained 
autside  the  operations  of  the  Trust,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
evil  consequences  which  the  public  believed  would  follow  the  forma- 
tion of  the  '  combine.'  The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
practically  secured  for  this  country  all  that  it  needed,  and  placed  it  on 
a  similar  footing  to  Germany,  whose  representatives  had  made  a  much 
better  bargain  with  Mr.  Morgan  than  our  own  steamship  owners  had 
done.  This  agreement  provides  that  the  British  steamships  in  the 
Trust  shall  remain  British,  not  merely  nominally  but  in  reality,  and 
that  the  majority  of  directors  managing  them  shall  always  be  British. 
All  ships  now  flying  the  British  flag  and  half  the  ships  hereafter  to  be 
built  for  the  combination  are  to  continue  to  be  British  and  to  fly  the 
British  flag  besides  having  British  officers  and  being  manned  by 
( rews  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  Britons.  This  agreement  is 
to  be  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  with  power  of  prolongation  after- 
wards. The  contract  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  undoubtedly  one 
i.pon  which  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  the  Board  of  Trade  may  well  be 
congratulated,  seeing  that  it  secures  for  us  all  that  we  could  reason- 
ably expect,  and  must  allay  the  apprehensions  that  were  excited  by 
the  original  formation  of  the  Trust.  The  agreement  with  the  Cunard 
Company  is  a  different  matter  and  trenches  upon  debatable  ground. 
Under  it  the  Cunard  Company  pledge  themselves  to  remain  British 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  engage  to  construct  two  vessels 
VOL.  LII — No.  309  3  N 
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having  a  speed  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  knots — that  is  to  say, 
faster  than  any  other  mail  steamers  now  afloat.  These  new  vessels 
and  the  whole  of  the  Cunard  fleet  are  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  is  to  be  free  to  charter  or  purchase  any  of  them 
at  any  time.  In  return  for  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Cunard  Company,  the  Government  undertake  to  provide  the  capital 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  new  steamers  by  way  of  loan  to 
the  company,  and  to  pay  to  it  an  annual  subvention  of  150,000£. 

The  agreement,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  public,  was 
received  with  something  like  enthusiasm,  nor  was  that  enthusiasm 
in  any  way  lessened  when  it  became  known  that  abroad  the  arrange- 
ment was  criticised  very  unfavourably.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
was  a  coup  less  in  magnitude  but  similar  in  character  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  The  Government  had  met  what 
was  regarded  as  a  national  emergency  by  virtually  entering  into 
partnership  with  a  great  private  company — a  company  of  whose 
history  Englishmen  have  every  reason  to  be  proud,  but  a  private 
trading  company  nevertheless.  The  whole  transaction  is  not  one 
upon  which  a  prudent  man  will  wish  at  this  stage  to  pass  judgment. 
One  has  only  to  recall  the  criticisms  and  prophecies  that  were 
uttered  when  the  Suez  Canal  shares  were  bought  in  order  to  realise 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  judge  an  exceptional  transaction  of  this 
kind  by  the  ordinary  rules.  But  that  on  several  points  it  is  open  to 
adverse  criticism  can  scarcely  be  denied.  We  have  practically 
challenged  Germany,  if  not  the  United  States  also,  to  a  trial  of 
strength  in  the  building  of  great  steamers  of  the  highest  possible 
speed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Germans,  who,  after 
such  mighty  efforts  and  sacrifices,  had  just  attained  the  supremacy 
in  this  field,  will  be  content  to  lose  their  primacy  without  a  struggle. 
We  have  at  the  same  time  violated  the  conventional  relations  of  the 
Government  and  British  commerce,  by  entering  into  a  special 
partnership  with  one  particular  private  company,  and  have  thus 
opened  the  way  for  further  transactions  of  the  same  kind.  These 
are  the  obvious  objections  to  the  agreement  with  the  Cunard 
Company,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
had  remained  in  office,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  his  sensational  announcement  at  the  Cutlers'  Feast. 
But  for  the  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  public  without  demur,  and  that  its 
soundness  remains  to  be  tested  by  time. 

South  African  affairs  have,  as  I  have  shown,  occupied  a  secondary 
place  in  the  public  mind  during  the  month.  The  squabbles  between 
Sir^Gordon  Sprigg  and  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Cape  Parliament 
have  been  maintained  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  but  so  far  the 
Prime  Minister  has  held  his  own.  At  Johannesburg  the  mine- 
owners  and  men  of  business  have  been  largely  excited  by  rumours  as 
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to  the  extent  to  which  the  mines  are  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  meet  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  expenditure  consequent  upon  the  war.  A  meet- 
ing has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  political  association 
at  which  some  rather  questionable  sentiments — questionable  as  falling 
from  the  lips  of  professed  loyalists — were  uttered.  But  the  meet- 
ing seems  to  have  broken  up  in  something  like  confusion,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  mine-owners  will  take  no  active  steps  until  they 
learn  what  it  really  is  that  the  Government  propose  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  taxing  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A  revised 
customs  tariff  has  been  instituted  for  the  Transvaal.  It  reduces  the 
duties  upon  machinery  and  other  articles  employed  in  the  industries,, 
whilst  increasing  the  duties  upon  wines  and  spirits.  In  the  Transvaal 
itself  it  has  been  received  with  favour,  but  not  so  in  Cape  Colony. 
The  tour  of  the  three  Boer  Generals  in  Europe  has  fallen  flat,  and 
these  gallant  men  have  shown  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  appeal 
successfully  to  the  wealth  of  Europe.  They  have  made  many  mis- 
takes, but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  they  have  striven  to  be  true  to  the 
undertaking  they  gave  when  they  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  signed  at  Pretoria.  Their  misfortune  is  that  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  motives  were  political  rather 
than  benevolent,  and  they  have  not  always  known  how  to  escape 
from  embarrassing  situations.  The  pecuniary  result  of  their  visits 
to  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Berlin  has  been  miserably  disappointing. 
They  would  undoubtedly  have  fared  better  if  they  could  have 
brought  themselves  to  make  their  first  appeal  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  Their  European  tour  has  been  complicated  by  the 
question  of  their  proposed  reception  by  the  German  Emperor.  On 
this  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Emperor  was  absolutely  correct,  and  that  he  at  least  has  done 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  Anglophobia  which  is  still  rampant  on  the 
Continent.  That  the  Generals  have  learned  a  bitter  lesson  as  to  the 
value  of  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  they  received  whilst  the  war 
was  still  in  progress,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  Boer  again  puts  his  faith  in  the  promises  of  European 
agitators.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen,  which 
v/as  at  first  drawn  out  to  so  remarkable  an  extent  by  the  mission  of 
( f eneral  Botha  and  his  companions,  has  been  appreciably  checked  by 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  their  tour  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  United  States  a  great  social  and  economic  crisis  has  been 
averted,  apparently  by  the  action  of  President  Koosevelt  and  the 
assistance  which  he  has  received  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The 
great  coal  strike,  after  lasting  for  several  months  and  causing  not 
only  misery  to  the  men  engaged  in  it,  but  loss  and  suffering  to  the 
whole  community,  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  President,  even 
with  the  aid  of  his  Cabinet,  was  unable  to  effect  the  desired  settle- 
ment. Not  all  his  powers  and  all  his  influence  could  move  the 
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combatants  on  either  side ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  great  millionaire 
proved  immediately  effective.  Without  pretending  to  understand 
how  the  desired  end  was  reached,  the  mere  fact  is  itself  significant — 
perhaps  only  too  significant  of  the  power  of  money  in  American 
public  life.  Yet  President  Roosevelt  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  trusts, 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  the  supreme  head  of  all  the  trusts,  is  aware  of  the 
fact.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that  they  should  notwithstanding 
have  been  able  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  conclusion  of  agreements  between  Siam  and  France  and  Siam 
and  England  has  removed  a  possible  source  of  danger  from  inter- 
national politics.  If  rumour  may  be  trusted,  other  agreements  by 
which  some  of  the  open  questions  in  which  France  is  interested  may 
be  terminated,  are  in  the  air.  The  desire  for  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  all  the  minor  causes  of  dispute  between  this  country  and  our 
neighbours  is  apparent  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  French 
Government  have  had  an  economic  crisis  of  their  own  to  deal  with  in 
the  shape  of  a  serious  strike  of  miners  in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  At  the 
moment  at  which  I  write,  the  dispute  is  still  unsettled.  The 
Government  of  M.  Combes  may,  however,  congratulate  themselves  on 
a  signal  victory  in  the  Chamber  on  the  question  of  the  schools. 

The  death  under  tragical  circumstances  of  Zola,  the  greatest  of 
realists  in  the  field  of  romance,  evoked  world-wide  expressions  of 
sympathy.  However  obnoxious  some  of  his  methods  were,  however 
widely  he  sundered  himself  from  English  canons  of  good  taste,  there 
was  in  this  country  a  full  recognition  of  his  genius,  his  indefatigable 
industry,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to 
do.  Moreover,  his  brave  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  an  innocent  and 
persecuted  man  did  much  to  bring  him  into  favour  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  No  better  proof  of  his 
own  honesty  of  purpose  in  all  that  he  did  could  have  been  found 
than  that  which  he  afforded  by  his  heroic  acceptance  of  all  that  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Captain  Dreyfus  brought  to  him.  That 
France,  even  that  part  of  France  which  refuses  to  accept  the 
vindication  of  Dreyfus  as  established,  appreciated  the  moral  grandeur 
of  Zola's  self-sacrificing  championship  of  an  almost  friendless  man, 
was  proved  at  the  burial  of  the  great  writer.  A  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  by  certain  of  the  most  extreme  anti-Dreyfusites  to  make  the 
funeral  the  occasion  of  a  political  demonstration,  hostile  not  only 
to  the  dead  man  but  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  so  warmly. 
But  the  better  feeling  of  the  French  people  prevailed,  and  the 
author  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  which  the  last  half- 
century  has  produced  was  buried  amidst  an  impressive  demonstration 
of  the  national  respect  and  admiration. 
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ALL  over  the  States  of  the  Union  passers-by  may  read  the  appeal  of 
the  Navy  Department  for  men  for  the  United  States  fleet.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  huge  coloured  posters,  with  a  picture  of 
the  battleship  Kearsarge,  the  heroic  figure  of  a  well-fed  and  contented 
sailor,  and  details  as  to  pay  and  pension,  have  been  placed  in  con- 
spicuous places  to  advertise  the  fact  that  the  urgent  need  of  the 
navy  is  enlisted  men,  men  for  the  lower  deck.  As  great  need  exists 
for  men  for  the  quarterdeck.  In  his  last  report  to  Congress  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  declared  : 

The  need  of  line  officers  for  sea  duty  becomes  steadily  more  pressing,  and  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  to  man  all  the  vessels  of  our  present  fleet  the  required 
number  is  not  available.  As  with  the  officers  so  with  the  enlisted  men.  The  ships 
of  the  navy  have  been  greatly  increased  in  number,  but  commensurate  steps  bave 
not  been  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  crews  for  them. 
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Of  all  the  great  navies,  the  American  has  the  smallest  number  of 
officers  and  men.  For  years  past  the  requirements  have  been  brought 
before  Congress,  but  no  effective  action  has  been  taken  to  meet  the 
demands.  The  result  is  the  present  serious  manning  difficulty. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  naval  position  of  the  United  States  was 
not  unusual.  It  was  that  of  a  country  with  plenty  of  men  suitable 
for  training  as  sailors,  but  few  ships  in  which  to  put  them  and 
practically  no  facilities  for  building  more.  Now  the  American  people 
have  ships,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  have  more,  a  navy  comparable 
with  that  of  Grermany,  so  greatly  have  the  shipbuilding  resources  been 
developed  in  the  interval ;  but  the  cry  is  for  crews.  The  impasse  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  unprecedented  industrial  development 
of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  which,  while  it  has  enabled  the  United 
States  to  build  men-of-war  not  excelled  by  any  navy  in  the  world, 
has  also  found  highly  paid  employment  for  the  male  population. 
As  to  officers,  in  a  new  country,  without  an  aristocracy  or  masses  of 
inherited  wealth,  where  it  is  every  man's  ambition  to  accumulate  a 
large  fortune,  the  poor  pay  of  the  defensive  service,  eked  out  with 
patriotic  devotion,  counts  for  little  compared  with  the  more  abundant 
rewards  of  the  counting-house  and  mart.  No  indefinite  charm  such 
as  invests  an  honour  bestowed  by  the  representative  of  a  royal  house 
of  long  lineage  surrounds  rewards.  The  justice  of  their  bestowal 
may  be  discussed  by  politicians  in  a  party  spirit,  may  become  the 
subject  of  undignified  newspaper  controversy,  and  in  any  case  they 
come  from  a  fount  which  is  political  and  changing.  One  administra- 
tion's smile  may  result  in  its  successor's  frown. 

Another  cause  of  the  present  crisis  is  that  public  opinion  has 
demanded  the  men-of-war,  the  ships  of  steel,  but  has  been  oblivious 
until  recently  to  the  fact  that  a  big  navy  requires  also  trained  men  of 
flesh  and  blood.  The  same  difficulty  in  varying  degree  is  experienced 
almost  all  the  world  over,  but  there  are  special  reasons  operating  on  the 
American  continent.  The  most  important  has  been  the  objection  of 
voters  of  a  conservative  frame  of  mind  to  any  action  which  will  increase 
the  defence  force  always  under  arms,  the  standing  naval  and  military 
army,  withdrawing  from  remunerative  employment  a  large  body  of 
citizens  and  throwing  on  the  nation  the  heavy  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance. These  old-fashioned  politicians  have  sought  to  save  the  country 
from  the  burden  of  militarism,  which  in  their  opinion  has  crushed, 
and  is  still  crushing,  Europe.  They  have  held  to  the  principle  of 
non-interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  world,  and  have  declared  that 
so  long  as  this  policy  of  non-interference  is  adhered  to  the  United  States 
has  no  need  of  a  larger  standing  force  than  is  required  for  purely 
defensive  purposes.  They  have  pointed  to  the  Civil  War,  to  the 
readiness  with  which  ships  and  crews  were  improvised  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  an  army  was 
organised.  This  school,  however,  has  had  to  give  way.  Circum- 
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stances  have  changed  in  forty  years,  and  the  conditions  of  warfare 
have  been  radically  altered.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  American 
people  have  had  to  increase  their  armed  forces,  and  to  take  on  them- 
selves a  warlike  expenditure  to  which  in  theory  most  of  them  have 
objected  in  the  past.  In  1889  the  army  of  the  United  States 
numbered  27,155  officers  and  men,  and  the  personnel  of  the  navy 
was  only  about  9,000  including  Marines.  Now  the  army,  on  a  peace 
footing,  is  formed  of  100,000  men,  while  the  navy  has  nearly  28,000. 
And  still  the  cry  is  that  more  men  shall  be  withdrawn  from  their 
peaceful  pursuits  to  join  the  defence  forces. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  past  half-century 
has  been  chequered  for  several  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical 
objection  of  the  people  to  saddle  themselves  with  a  large  expenditure 
for  warlike  purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  States  returned 
•:o  their  peaceful  pursuits  after  the  Civil  War  with  a  high  opinion  of 
I  he  manner  in  which  the  navy  of  the  North  was  organised  and  of  the 
account  which  it  gave  of  itself.  They  argued  that  what  was  done 
then  could  be  done  again  when  necessity  arose.  For  many  years — in 
{'act,  until  1882 — the  money  devoted  to  the  navy  little  more  than 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  old  ships  in  the  fleet  in  passable  condition, 
and  the  opponents  to  further  appropriations  pointed  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  improvements  in  guns  and  armour  were  rendering  such 
men-of-war  as  other  countries  were  building  out  of  date  and  com- 
paratively useless.  They  kept  their  money  in  their  pockets  and 
counselled  the  maritime  States  not  to  endeavour  to  fix  on  the  country 
an  unnecessary  burden.  Consequently  for  twenty-five  years  or  so 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  was  neglected.  Even  some  of  the 
fine  old  ships  were  permitted  to  decay,  and  the  country  appeared  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  the  fleet.  The  people  saw  other 
nations  developing  industries  called  for  by  developments  in  armour 
and  guns,  but  took  no  action  to  follow  their  example.  At  last  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  sank  so  greatly  in  strength  that  it  became 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  world — smaller  than  those  of  some  of  the 
South  American  Republics.  It  is  true  that  in  1874  it  was  decided 
to  construct  a  few  cruisers,  and  these  were  built ;  but  five  double- 
turreted  monitors,  improvements  on  Ericson's  famous  ship,  which 
were  laid  down  in  that  year,  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state  for 
tlirteen  years.  The  last  of  them  was  passed  into  the  fleet  in  1896, 
twenty  years  after  their  commencement. 

In  1881,  a  board  of  naval  officers  and  civilians  was  directed  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  fleet.  The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for 
large  men-of-war  at  that  date  were  being  constructed  with  armour 
protection  instead  of  being  of  iron  or  steel,  and  in  the  United  States 
the  facilities  for  this  type  of  shipbuilding  were  inadequate,  while  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  were  averse  from  continuing  to  import 
material  from  England  and  elsewhere.  Consequently,  Congress  was 
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advised  to  build  only  three  protected  cruisers  and  a  despatch  boat, 
named  respectively  the  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Dolphin. 
Owing  to  many  difficulties  even  this  small  programme  was  not 
completed  until  1887.  After  Congress  had  approved  this  spasmodic 
effort,  it  rested  on  its  laurels,  apart  from  the  reconstruction  of  some 
old  ships.  In  1886  a  Bill  for  beginning  two  armoured  vessels,  three 
protected  cruisers,  four  torpedo  boats,  and  a  torpedo  cruiser — ten 
ships  in  all — was  introduced,  and  forthwith  two  of  the  cruisers  and 
three  of  the  torpedo  boats  were  struck  out.  Capitalists  had  been 
encouraged  to  fit  their  works  to  produce  armour  and  steel  of  the 
requisite  quality,  but  only  one  firm,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
was  able  to  submit  a  satisfactory  tender  for  the  armour  and 
gun-steel  for  the  two  battleships.  Even  at  this  date  the  navy  was 
not  independent  of  the  British  armour- makers,  and  for  years  after- 
wards orders  were  being  carried  out  in  this  country.  The  Titan  was, 
however,  awakening.  The  action  of  Congress  in  stipulating  for  home 
manufacture  for  these  two  vessels,  even  at  increased  outlay,  led 
capitalists  to  turn  increased  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  with  the  orders  for  the  battleships 
Maine  and  Texas  the  new  navy  was  born,  and  the  great  industrial 
activity  began  which  has  reached  such  astonishing  proportions  to-day. 
Within  some  months  the  commencement  of  these  two  ships 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  British  ships  authorised 
by  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  The  two  countries  started  on  the  work 
of  building  up  their  fleets  on  modern  lines  almost  simultaneously. 
The  American  people,  however,  were  so  new  to  the  class  of  work  that 
many  delays  occurred,  and  the  Texas,  after  becoming  the  butt  of  the 
anti-navy  party  and  sinking  at  the  wharfside  in  New  York  Dockyard, 
was  not  completed  until  1893.  The  British  Admiralty  had  a  fleet 
of  ships  at  sea  by  the  time  Congress  decided  to  lay  down  any  more 
armoured  ships  four  years  later. 

In  consequence  of  the  still  inadequate  resources  of  the  country 
and  an  indisposition  to  make  large  appropriations,  the  American 
people  had  hitherto  held  back,  but  with  the  orders  for  the  next  three 
battleships,  the  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Oregon — authorised 
in  1890 — they  seemed  to  awake  for  a  time  to  the  fact  that  a  fleet  in 
these  days  could  not  be  organised  in  a  few  weeks,  that  leviathan  men- 
of-war  took  years  to  build,  and  that  the  training  of  crews  was  also  a 
matter  which  required  time.  Their  action,  however,  was  irresolute,  and 
lacked  firmness  and  decided  aim.  Even  in  1890  there  was  no  definite 
policy,  and  the  country  would  have  none.  The  report  of  a  Naval 
Policy  Board  which  was  laid  before  Congress  in  this  year — 1890 — 
advised  that  the  fleet  should  consist  of  100  vessels,  including  twenty 
first-class  battleships,  twenty  coast-defence  vessels,  and  sixty  cruisers, 
to  be  ready  for  sea  in  ten  years ;  but  this  plan  was  rejected,  and 
only  an  instalment  of  three  battleships,  as  already  indicated,  was 
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approved.     In   the   following   year   no   armoured  ship  was   begun. 
Then,  in  1892,  the  Iowa  was  authorised.     After  this  effort  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  battle  fleet   was  delayed  again  for  a  matter  of  three 
years,  and  some  cruisers  were  obtained  only  after  great  difficulty. 
The  Navy  Department  meantime  did  not  fail  to  urge  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  need  for  further  provision  for  armoured  ships.     In  1892, 
Mr.  Tracy,  Secretary  to  the  Navy,  crystallised  the  opinions  which 
had  been  slowly  shaping  themselves.     He  pointed  to  the  '  aggressive 
policy  of  foreign  nations,'  and  added  that  the  United  States  would  *  soon 
b?  forced  into  a  position  where  it  could  not  disregard  measures  which 
formed  a  standing  menace  to  its  prosperity  and  security/     He  painted 
a  somewhat  lurid  picture  of  the  menaces  to  which  the  United  States 
was  exposed ;  but  all  to  little  purpose — Congress  was  content  that  the 
ships  in  hand  should  be  completed  before  additional  ones  were  begun. 
Thus  it  happened  that  it  was  not  until  March  1895  that  it  was  agreed 
to  add  two  more  battleships,  the  Kearsarge  and  Kentucky,  to  the  fleet. 
In  the  meantime  a  change  of  administration  had  been  effected, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  had  gone  to  White  House.     By  the  policy  which 
h»i  adopted  he  made  a  large  fleet  a  necessity,  whereas  before  it  had 
been  held  by  many  to  be  a  luxury.     He  is  the  father  of  the  United 
States  navy,  as  an  offensive  as  distinct  from  a  defensive  force.     He 
brought  into  the  political  arena  once  more  the  Monroe  doctrine,  he 
asserted  it  strenuously  to  justify  interference  between  Great  Britain 
ard  Venezuela,  and  from  the  hour  when  he  entered  on  a  line  of  action 
that  suggested  the  near  possibility  of  war  in  defence  of  this  theory 
opposition  to  a  great  fleet  had  to  give   way.     For  the  future  the 
United  States  was  a  country  whose  power  afloat  would  have  to  be 
taken  account  of  by  any  country  with  interests  on  the  American 
continent.     The  day  had  dawned  for  the  burial  of  all  the  old  theories 
regarding  wasteful  expenditure  on  naval  armaments,  and  the  country 
took  upon  itself  the  burden  which  for  so  many  years  it  had  insisted 
should  never  rest  on  its  shoulders.     It  was  definitely  committed  to 
a  military  policy  which   a   few  years  later  was  to  expand  into  an 
imperialist  policy.     With  a  shock  the  people  realised  their  weakness 
afloat,  and  there  was  little  further  delay  in  carrying  out  the  aims  of 
the  Naval  Policy  Board.     Three  more  battleships  were  ordered  in 
1896 — the   Alabama,    Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.      Considering  the 
short   time   during  which  the  armour  and  gun  industries  had  been 
in  operation,  the  progress  which  was  made  with  the  new  ships  was 
astonishing.     With  the  demand  for  ships  came  the  means  of  supply. 
The  change  in  naval  policy  which  has  been  effected  cannot  better 
be  illustrated  than  by  giving  in  three  parallel  columns  the  state  of 
the  American  fleet  in  1889,  before  the  full  force  of  the  naval  move- 
meat  was  evident ;  in  1899,  after  the  war  with  Spain,  which  further 
accentuated  the  need  of  a  strong  fleet  and  completed  the  awakening 
which  President  Cleveland  had  begun ;  and,  finally,  on  the  1st  of 
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November,  1902,  in  the  last  column  of  ships  '  built '  being  included 
only  the  men-of-war  launched  since  1889. 


1889 

18 

99 

19 

02 

Built        Building 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Building 

Battleships,  first  class 



4 

8 

9 

10 

Battleships,  second  class 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Armoured        coast-defence 

ships       ... 

1             5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

Armoured  cruisers 

—           

2 



2 

8 

Protected  cruisers 

3             5 

18 

L 

10 

9 

Small  cruisers,  gunboats,  &c 

2             5 

18 

1 

20 

3 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

—           — 

— 

16 

9 

7 

Torpedo  boats     . 

1 

18 

10 

29 

6 

Submarines         .         .         ., 

—           — 

— 

1 

1 

7 

These  comparative  figures  indicate-  the  change  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  an  offensive  navy  of  big  battleships  and  large  cruisers, 
and  how  surprisingly  the  industries  connected  with  shipbuilding 
have  grown  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  Navy  Department 
had  to  look  to  Europe  for  armour  and  steel  castings  for  guns.  Now 
the  American  firms  are  building  for  Eussia,  and  are  open  to  orders 
from  any  navy  in  the  world — they  have  just  constructed  the  first 
foreign  built  ship  to  be  included  in  the  modern  British  fleet — and 
the  experience  of  war  has  shown  that  their  work  is  good,  if  expensive. 
They  have  risen  to  the  ambition  of  the  Navy  Department.  Each 
ship  has  been  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor  in  all  respects,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  continual  growth  in  displacement. 
The  Indiana  of  1890  displaced  10,200  tons ;  the  Iowa  of  1892, 
11,340;  the  Kentucky,  11,540;  the  Alabama,  11,565;  the  Maine, 
12,500;  the  Georgia,  15,000;  and  the  two  new  ships  authorised 
this  year  are  to  displace  16,000  tons  at  their  trials  and  18,000  with 
full  load.  Not  only  have  the  ships  increased  in  size,  but  in  their 
radius  of  action,  more  coal  being  carried;  while  better  protection 
from  gunfire  is  afforded,  and  more  guns  are  mounted.  Ship  for 
ship,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  American  constructors  get 
more  power  of  offence  and  defence  per  ton  than  has  been  the  rule  in 
this  country,  where  the  constructive  department  has  been  tied  down  to 
a  number  of  obsolete  requirements.  Kef  erring  to  the  five  battleships 
of  the  Georgia  and  Vwginia  classes,  Professor  Biles  has  admitted 
after  careful  study  that  these  vessels  carry  400  tons  more  armament 
than  their  contemporary  British  vessels,  and  that  their  armour 
protection  is  thicker  and  more  extended,  as  they  have  a  complete 
belt  as  compared  with  a  belt  about  five-sixths  of  the  length  of  our 
battleships. 

Not  only  have  the  Americans  shown  unexampled  enterprise  in 
equipping  works,  but  they  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  fearless 
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determination  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  every  improvement 
and  invention  bearing  on  the  war  efficiency  of  their  fleet,  display- 
ing an  attitude  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  British  Admiralty.     Each 
new  ship  has  been  a  distinct  advance  as  a  war  machine  upon  its 
predecessors,  and  no  innovation,  however  radical,  but  has  received 
consideration  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  if  approved  has  been 
adopted.     Possibly  the  American  authorities  have  carried  this  spirit 
too  far  in  their  desire  to  place  as  heavy  an  armament  as  possible  on 
board   their  new    battleships,   but    the    Ordnance    Bureau   would 
probably  not  admit  as  much.     The  reference  is  to  the  long  and 
hotly  debated  question  of  the  use  of  a  smaller  turret  superposed  on 
the   turret   carrying   each  pair  of  twelve-inch  guns  in   the    later 
battleships.     Each  twin  turret  thus  carries  two  eight-inch  and  two 
twelve-inch  weapons  on  one  roller  path  and  is  dependent  upon  one 
electric  controlling  apparatus.     It  is  apparent  that  a  system  which 
may  result  in  four  important  guns  being  placed  out  of  action  owing 
to  a  single   blow   from  a  chance  shot  has  its  disadvantages;   but 
nevertheless  it  has  its  merits,  and  has  been  adopted  in  seven  of  the 
battleships  now  building.     In  the  ships  of  this  year,  however,  the 
American  constructors  have  reverted  to  the  old  method  of  placing 
the  eight-inch  weapons  at  the  four  corners  of  the  superstructure,  a 
disposition  which  has  been  copied  in  the  British  ships  of  the  King 
Edward  ike  Seventh  type. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer 
to  some  of  the  innovations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  ship- 
builders of  the  United  States.  In  all  larger  ships  cofferdams  at  the 
sides  are  provided,  and  are  filled  with  the  pith  of  the  corn  stalk, 
which  experiment  has  shown  expands  when  in  contact  with  water. 
The  assumption  is  that,  if  the  hull  is  penetrated  by  a  shot,  this 
obturating  material  will  fill  up  the  hole.  If  this  supposition  is 
supported  in  practice,  this  arrangement  will  add  greatly  to  the 
stability  of  a  ship  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  a  naval  action. 
Another  theory  which  has  been  discussed  in  this  country  has  been 
adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic :  all  the  watertight  doors  of 
a,  ship  can  be  closed  by  one  officer  at  a  central  station.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  Victoria  went  down  the  failure  to  close 
the  watertight  doors  was  a  contributory  cause  of  the  disaster.  In 
American  ships  one  officer  touches  a  button,  and  the  doors  and  most 
important  hatches  are  closed  simultaneously,  but  not  too  fast  to  prevent 
men  below  withdrawing  from  positions  of  danger.  In  American  ships 
also  the  system  of  raising  *  food  for  the  guns '  by  means  of  an  electri- 
cally worked  endless  chain  has  been  adopted  for  some  years  in  place  of 
the  antiquated  and  slow  manual  system.  Again,  to  facilitate  docking, 
American  men-of-war  are  provided  with  what  are  known  as  docking 
keels,  a  type  of  bilge  keel  at  the  sides  which  distributes  the  pressure 
and  reduces  materially  the  strain  on  the  hull  of  the  ship  when  it 
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goes  into  dock.  At  a  time  when  almost  all  merchant  ships  were 
dependent  on  one  screw  for  propulsion,  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  suggestion  of  Rear-Admiral  Melville,  chief  of 
the  Engineering  Bureau,  adopted  three  screws  in  the  Columbia  and 
Minneapolis,  cruisers  of  7,375  tons  displacement.  Admiral  Melville's 
main  contention  is  that  in  case  of  accident  the  chances  of  a  ship  with 
three  screws  being  unable  to  move  are  slight,  while  the  companion 
vessel  with  only  two  screws  might  be  rendered  hors  de  combat.  In  the 
designs  of  later  ships  the  experiment  has  been  abandoned,  though  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  new  German  battleships  of  the  Kaiser 
and  Wittelsbach  types  the  triple  screw  is  used.  In  other  directions 
American  inventive  genius  has  shown  the  way  to  the  world.  Armour- 
plate  makers  in  the  United  States  learnt  their  trade  from  Europe, 
but  soon  improved  on  the  methods  of  their  teachers.  The  process  of 
face-hardening  introduced  by  the  Harvey  Steel  Company  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  revolutionised  the  trade  a  few  years  ago.  The  American 
Holland  submersible  boat  has  just  been  added  to  the  British  navy 
as  the  most  practicable  and  serviceable  of  all  vessels  of  this  class. 

Another  indication  of  professional  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
constructors  is  apparent  in  the  designs  of  the  latest  battleships. 
Believing  that  the  torpedo  requires  a  special  vessel — fast  and  small 
— for  its  effective  use,  and  that  it  is  not  only  useless  but  a  source  of 
danger  in  large  ships,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  supply  any  torpedo 
equipment  to  the  Connecticut  and  Louisiana.  They  will  be  the 
only  large  men-of-war  afloat  depending  entirely  on  the  power  of  the 
gun. 

Even  in  the  naming  of  ships  the  practical  common-sense  of  the 
Americans  taught  the  British  authorities  a  lesson.  It  was  early 
recognised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  if  the  inland  States 
were  to  be  interested  in  the  fleet  steps  were  necessary  to  associate 
individual  ships  with  individual  portions  of  the  Republic.  Hence 
there  are  now  a  number  of  ships — the  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo,  to  quote  a  few  examples — which  bear 
the  names  of  States  and  cities.  Frequently  they  are  launched  by 
the  governor  or  mayor,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  almost  invariably  a 
large  sum  is  subscribed  by  the  residents  in  the  district,  with  which 
the  officers  are  provided  with  a  service  of  silver  plate.  In  this  way 
the  navy  has  been  '  territorialised '  and  has  become  a  matter  of 
absorbing  concern  to  the  people  who  pay  for  it.  Another  wise  step 
for  the  cultivation  of  local  interest  in  the  fleet  was  taken  when  it 
was  decided  that  the  nomination  of  cadets — midshipmen,  as  they  are 
now  called — future  admirals  and  captains  of  the  country's  squadrons 
— to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  should  rest  mainly  with  the 
congressional  districts,  while  this  year  it  was  enacted  that  each  senator 
can  also  have  one  midshipman  under  training  ;  the  President  gives 
a  certain  number  of  appointments  to  the  sons  of  officers.  Each  State 
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Consequently  has  its  proportion  of  officers  in  the  fleet.  By  these 
methods  interest  in  the  navy  has  been  aroused  in  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  whether  close  to  the  coast  line  or  far  away  inland ;  in  fact, 
:he  inland  States  to-day  are  probably  the  most  enthusiastic  in  support 
of  the  fleet. 

In  the  navy  of  the  United  States  the  system  of  taxation  and 
representation  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  England  of  late 
i  s  carried  to  the  most  extreme  limit.  Not  only  do  the  representatives 
of  the  States  select  the  officers,  and  see  that  the  vessels  bear  appro- 
priate local  names,  and  are  supplied  with  plate  by  each  district,  but 
every  detail  of  administration  is  passed  in  review  by  them.  In 
En  gland  the  shipbuilding  programme  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
^nd  the  navy  votes  are  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  are  invariably  adopted  in  their 
entirety  after  general  discussion.  In  the  United  States  the  method 
adopted  is  radically  different.  The  whole  of  the  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  discussed  in  minutest  detail  by  the  Naval 
Committee,  evidence  is  taken,  the  technical  officers  are  examined, 
and  then  the  questions  involved  are  again  discussed  by  Congress,  and 
the  final  decisions  inserted  in  a  Bill.  Not  a  ship  is  laid  down  in 
the  United  States  until  an  Act  authorising  its  construction  has  been 
passed,  and  this  enactment  frequently  overrides  the  strongly  expressed 
views  of  the  technical  heads  of  departments  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  in  some  degree  corresponds  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty.  Usually  the  Act  goes  into  details.  The 
Litest  naval  Act,  authorising  the  construction  of  two  battleships,  two 
first-class  armoured  cruisers,  and  two  gunboats,  stipulates  their  size 
and  their  cost,  indicates  their  characteristics,  and  lays  it  down  that 
one  battleship  and  one  cruiser  are  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  one  battleship  in  a  navy  yard.  Congress,  in  fact,  approves  the 
design  of  each  ship,  and  every  feature  in  the  design  is  discussed. 
Such  a  system  has  its  drawbacks.  It  frequently  leads  to  long  delays, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Committee  and  Congress  to  accept  the 
Secretary's  advice.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  highly 
developed  representative  system  in  the  control  of  the  navy  are,  how- 
ever, deftly  interlaced,  and  the  result  is  that  the  people  feel  that  the 
fleet  is  theirs,  and  that  each  one  of  them  indirectly  has  a  word  to  say 
in  its  management. 

The  days  of  neglect  have  passed  for  ever.  The  war  with  Spain 
has  worked  its  natural  result  in  a  country  with  high  political  and 
commercial  ambitions.  It  is  recognised  that  a  growing  foreign 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  possession  of  over-sea 
territory,  demands  adequate  naval  force  for  protection  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  is  well  understood  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  must  become  a 
dead  letter  unless  the  American  people  are  prepared  to  back  it  with 
naval  power.  America  has  its  *  Imperialists '  and  *  Anti-Imperialists/ 
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but  public  opinion  generally  echoes  the  frequent  declarations  of 
President  Koosevelt,  who  from  his  close  association  with  the  Navy 
Department  as  assistant  secretary,  and  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
history  of  sea-power,  has  come  to  see  that  a  strong  navy  is 
essential.  He  loses  no  opportunity  to  apply  to  the  Kepublic  the 
words  of  the  German  Emperor  with  respect  to  the  German  Empire — 
the  future  of  the  United  States  lies  on  the  sea.  In  one  of  his  last 
public  speeches  the  President  insisted  that  while  the  United  States 
does  not  need  a  large  regular  army,  a  strong  navy  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  the  highest  wisdom  calls  for  a  state  of 
preparedness  representing  the  most  perfect  efficiency  in  all  depart- 
ments attainable.  He  urged : 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  back  up  words  by  deeds,  it  is  far  better  to  omit  the 
words.  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  in  asserting 
it,  because  I  believe  the  American  people  are  willing  to  back  it  up  But  it 
never  can  be  backed  up  by  words  alone.  If  it  became  the  interest  of  some  Great 
Power  to  violate  it,  most  assuredly  that  Great  Power  would  do  so  if  it  was  thought 
that  we  would  only  bluster  and  threaten,  or  if  it  was  believed  our  force  was  too 
weak  to  be  formidable  in  a  fight.  A  good  navy  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  intend 
to  treat  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  we  should  treat  it — that  is,  as  the  cardinal  feature 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  fleet  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  property  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Every  American,  whether  inland  or  on  the  sea-coast,  if  he  is  both  far- 
sighted  and  patriotic,  should  be  peculiarly  jealous  about  the  efficiency  of  the  navy. 
It  would  be  the  right  arm  of  this  country  in  the  event  of  foreign  trouble.  Disaster 
to  it  would  send  a  thrill  of  mortal  anguish  through  the  heart  of  every  good  citizen ; 
and  the  triumphs  won  by  it  would  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  make 
every  American  hold  his  head  higher  in  pride  and  joy.  The  navy  must  be  built 
up,  and  it  must  be  continually  exercised  and  trained,  so  that  the  officers  and  men 
may  attain  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  handling  the  great  war  engines 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  the  American  people  are 
strengthening  their  fleet.  They  possess  already  a  navy  of  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  Germany  ;  they  are  now  building  ten  battleships — 
more  than  any  country  except  Great  Britain ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  nation  is  not  merely  to  forge  ahead  of  Germany,  then  Eussia, 
and  afterwards  France,  but  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  build  and 
equip  a  fleet  which  shall  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  are  rapidly  sending  ships  afloat  and  equipping  them,  they  are 
perfecting  their  organising  and  training  establishments,  including  a 
Naval  War  College  for  the  study  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  the 
pride  of  the  country  in  its  marine  force  is  growing  visibly. 
Squadrons  have  been  strengthened  and  rearranged,  the  equipment  of 
the  navy  yards  is  being  further  improved,  and  coaling  stations  on  all 
the  probable  routes  which  would  be  frequented  in  time  of  war  are 
being  provided. 

But  there  is  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  and  it  is  a  considerable  one 
— the  number  of  officers  and  men  is  deficient.  Even  the  existing 
ships  could  not  be  sent  to  sea  in  time  of  war,  and  there  are  no 
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adequate  resources  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  man  the  vessels 
QOW  being  built.  The  serious  state  of  the  personnel  has  been  the 
subject  of  repeated  recommendations  to  Congress  of  late  years,  but 
the  result  has  been  most  disheartening  to  those  charged  with  the 
efficient  manning  of  the  fleet.  Eear- Admiral  Crownin shield,  in  his 
last  report  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  referred  to  this 
deficiency  as  the  '  fatal  blot '  on  American  policy.  The  shortage 
of  officers  in  particular  is  great  now,  but  on  the  1st  of  July,  1904,  he 
calculates  that  they  will  require  upwards  of  600  officers  more  than 
are  on  the  register  to-day,  and  they  will  not  be  forthcoming.  In 
face  of  these  facts  Congress  has  failed  to  adopt  in  full  this  officer's 
suggestions  for  remedying  the  growing  source  of  weakness,  and  con- 
nequently  the  trouble  is  increasing,  and  the  more  ships  are  built  the 
worse  the  situation  becomes ;  while  the  continued  absence  of  an 
adequate  and  trained  reserve  is  another  flaw  in  American  Naval 
policy.  In  his  last  annual  report  Mr.  Long,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  emphasised  the  paucity  of  American  officers  and  men  by  a 
series  of  comparative  figures. 

TOTAL  STRENGTHS  OF  ALL  RANKS  AND  RATINGS. 


Nations 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

England 

88,500 

93,750 

100,050 

106,390 

110,640 

114,880 

France  . 

— 

45,113 

45,461 

48,783 

44,620 

49,775 

Germany 

21,487 

21,485 

23,302 

24,906 

26,651 

30,386 

Russia  . 

40,372 

40,500 

40,184 

42,600 

39,546 

39^546 

Japan  . 

13,839 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000 

26,108 

Italy     . 

24,203 

24,200 

24,200 

25,669 

24,560 

25,804 

U.S.      . 

13,460 

13,460 

13,218 

12,218 

20,275 

23,453 

In  the  above  table  the  English  figures  include  the  Royal  Marines. 
The  French  marine  infantry  is  not  included.  The  United  States 
iigures  do  not  include  marines. 

The  situation  is  serious,  and  threatens  to  become  critical.  The 
fleet  is  already  under-officered  in  comparison  with  European  forces. 
A  first-class  American  battleship  has  only  seventeen  officers,  compared 
with  twenty  in  Germany,  twenty-six  in  France,  and  thirty-three  in 
England.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  sufficient  officers 
for  duty  with  the  squadrons  even  on  the  low  American  scale  of 
requirements.  The  officers  are  consequently  overworked,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  Navy  Department  attributes  the  cases  of  suicide 
which  have  recently  occurred  to  this  cause ;  while  the  discontent  is 
growing  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  leave,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
distributing  the  work  caused  by  absence  where  all  are  so  fully 
engaged  by  their  ordinary  duties.  As  an  expedient  it  has  now  been 
decided  to  send  midshipmen  to  sea  after  only  three,  instead  of  four, 
years'  training  in  the  Naval  Academy ;  in  other  words,  since  the 
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demand  for  officers  is  imperative,  the  fleet  must  take  them  under- 
trained.  Unfortunately,  this  difficulty  has  arisen  at  the  moment 
when  the  attempt  to  combine  quarterdeck  and  engine-room  duties  is 
on  trial,  and  the  ill-success  of  the  scheme  is  tending  to  further  dis- 
organise the  personnel.  Matters  have  reached  a  crisis.  Speaking 
recently,  Mr.  Moody,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said  that  the 
situation  was  acute,  and  would  become  desperate  unless  Congress 
took  action.  He  prophesied  that  if  the  present  difficulty  were  not 
faced  speedily  and  courageously,  'it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
would  see  their  splendid  ships  decaying  in  the  harbours,  idle  as 
painted  ships  on  a  painted  ocean.' 

In  summary,  the  navy  of  the  United  States  will  require  about 
twice  the  number  of  officers  and  men  now  serving  adequately  to 
man  all  the  ships  built  or  in  the  course  of  construction.  So 
serious  does  Mr.  Moody  regard  the  situation  that  it  is  probable  he 
will  recommend  that  the  construction  of  no  more  fighting  ships 
be  authorised  next  year.1  It  is  useless  to  continue  building  vessels 
until  there  is  a  prospect  of  obtaining  trained  officers  and  men  to  use 
them  when  occasion  requires.  Men-of-war  without  men  of  flesh  and 
blood  adequately  trained  are  skeletons.  Consequently,  for  the  present 
the  development  of  the  United  States  navy  is  likely  to  be  delayed  for 
the  want  of  men.  The  situation  is  noteworthy  in  a  country  with 
practically  unlimited  resources,  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  meaning  of 
sea-power — thanks  largely  to  Captain  Mahan — a  consuming  desire  for 
a  strong  fleet,  and  a  willingness  to  meet  the  bill.  Public  opinion  has 
changed  in  the  past  ten  years  and  is  setting  with  increased  force  in  the 
direction  of  a  navy  excelling  even  that  of  Great  Britain.  Americans 
have  counted  the  cost.  They  know  that  every  ship  costs  them  30  per 
cent,  more  to  build,  and  about  30  per  cent,  more  to  maintain  than  it 
involves  in  Great  Britain.  For  every  million  sterling  devoted  to 
naval  armaments  in  Great  Britain  and  in  G-ermany,  they  will  have 
to  spend  one  million  and  a  third  to  obtain  equivalent  value.  They 
realise  the  price  they  must  pay,  and  they  are  anxious  to  acquire 
effective  power  afloat  even  on  these  terms,  because  they  regard  it  as 
essential  to  their  commercial  and  national  development. 

ARCHIBALD  S.  KURD. 

1  The  Naval  -Board  of  Construction,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lately  recommended 
that  orders  should  be  given  by  Congress  next  year  for  two  more  battleships,  two 
armoured  cruisers,  and  two  gunboats — the  same  number  of  each  class  as  this  year, 
and  the  same,  curiously  enough,  as  this  country  this  year — so  as  to  preserve  continuity 
of  policy  in  strengthening  the  navy. 
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DURING  President  Koosevelt's  tour  of  New  England  in  the  summer 
he  made  several  speeches  which  were  the  subject  of  universal 
tjomment.  Nevertheless  the  most  significant  of  them  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  For  important  as  the  future  of  Trusts  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine  may  be,  they  are  not  so  important  as  the  future  of 
the  American  people.  Said  the  President,  'A  man  to  be  a  good 
citizen  must  first  ...  be  a  good  father  ;  I  hope  the  father  of  many 
children.'  Unfortunately,  among  genuine  Americans  a  large  family 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Hence  the  pertinence  of  the 
President's  remark.  There  is  only  one  other  country  in  the  world 
where  statesmen  find  it  necessary  to  tell  their  country  of  a  duty 
which,  in  England,  is  bluntly  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  Marriage 
Service.  That  civilisation  at  its  ripest  and  crudest  should  thus  meet 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious. 

Before  the  census  returns  of  1900  were  published,  statisticians 
estimated  the  population  of  the  United  States  at  80,000,000.  The 
actual  figures  are  76,000,000,  which  shows  a  relatively  smaller  increase 
than  the  figures  of  any  previous  decade  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  patriotic 
citizens,  though  few  among  them  understood  the  cause,  which  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mulhall  in  the  North  American  Revieiv  for  July 
1900.  Since  1893  the  immigration  returns  show  a  decline  of  42  per 
cent.  From  a  superficial  point  of  view  this  might  seem  to  be  an 
advantage  because  the  natural  increase  of  76,000,000  should  be  large 
enough  to  secure  the  progress  of  the  Union  in  the  same  ratio  as  that 
of  other  Powers.  But  this  is  precisely  what  it  is  not.  Nowhere, 
not  even  in  France,  is  the  problem  so  serious  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  a  parallel  for  a 
country  dependent  on  foreigners  for  its  vital  strength.  Transatlantic 
writers  and  speakers  are  ever  drawing  deductions  from  the  vulner- 
ability of  England  and  the  invulnerability  of  the  Eepublic.  They 
forget  that,  with  the  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  the  problem 
of  our  dependence  on  America  for  food  is  being  gradually  settled 
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in  our  favour.     But  how  is  the  problem  of  America's  dependence  on 
Europe  for  the  very  mainspring  of  its  existence  to  be  settled  ? 

Writers  with  the  insight  of  Hawthorne  and  Burroughs  have 
noted  in  '  both  human  and  vegetable  productions  transplanted  from 
Europe  a  tendency  to  spindle  upwards  and  lose  their  sturdy  growth/ 
In  men  and  women  it  is  not  marked  until  the  third  or  fourth 
generation.  That  is  to  say,  the  United  States  is  particularly 
favourable  to  foreigners,  to  their  children,  and  sometimes  to  their 
grandchildren — so  kind,  indeed,  that  they  develop  in  it  to  a  surprising 
degree — but  in  the  long  run  it  would  seem  that  attenuation  sets 
in,  showing  itself  first  in  men  of  British  descent.  In  other  words, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would  decline  if  it  were  not  for 
immigration. 

Take  New  England  for  instance.  Here,  if  anywhere,  pure 
Americans  should  be  found  in  strength.  But  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case  that  its  very  life-blood  is  foreign,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  population 
of  Massachusetts  was  2,805,346,  of  which  1,743,710  were  foreign 
born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those 
of  1890,  it  is  evident  that  the  alien  has  increased  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  native.  In  the  other  New  England  States  things  are  a  little 
better,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  American  in  a  majority — a  fact 
told  by  census  returns  in  which  the  grandchildren  of  Europeans  are 
incorrectly  described  as  Americans.  It  is  thus  very  clear  that  those 
States  which  cry  most  haughtily  '  America  for  the  Americans '  are 
themselves  saved  from  decay  only  by  the  alien.  This  was  proved 
as  early  as  1860.  The  most  exhaustive  search  was  made  of  town 
records  dating  back  to  the  earliest  times,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  first  generation  of  Americans  had  families  of  ten  and  twelve  ; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  families  of  seven  and  eight ;  the  fifth, 
families  of  four  and  five ;  the  sixth,  families  of  three  and  less.  Dr. 
Jesse  Pickering,  in  a  report  made  to  the  city  government  of  Boston 
in  1851,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  natural  increase 
in  the  strictly  American  population.  Dr.  Allen,  another  municipal 
official  of  the  same  period,  demonstrated  that  fully  one  half  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  was  strictly  foreign,  and  that  wherever 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  it  was  due  to  immigration  from  Europe. 
'  The  places  in  the  State  which  have  increased  the  least  or  declined 
in  population  are  generally  found  to  be  settled  with  American  stock/ 
From  1850  onwards  the  foreign  birth-rate  has  gained  on  the 
American  birth-rate  until  it  is  four  to  one,  a  figure  at  which  it  stands 
to-day ;  and  what  is  true  of  New  England  is,  to  a  lesser  degree,  true 
of  the  Republic  as  a  whole.  To  put  it  shortly,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the 
stronghold  of  Puritanism  is  held,  not  by  the  ever-declining  American, 
but  by  the  Irish,  German,  and  French  Canadian. 
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It  has  been  urged  that  New  England  has  opened  up  the  West 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the  native  element  in  her 
population,  an  argument  which  had  a  certain  air  of  plausibility 
about  it  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  never 
since.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Old  England  rather  than  New  England 
has  played  the  greater  part  in  the  development  of  the  territories 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  besides  sending  colonists  to  the  Dominion, 
Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  and  she  shows  no  sign  of  declining 
productive  power.  On  the  contrary,  her  population  has  doubled 
since  1820.  If  the  East  settled  the  West,  as  Americans  would  have 
us  believe,  how  is  it  that  statistics  are  no  more  promising  for  the  one 
than  for  the  other?  The  population  of  Illinois  is  4,821,550.  Of 
these  966,747  are  foreign  born  and  1,498,473  of  foreign  parentage, 
so  that  the  proportion  of  genuine  Americans  in  this  typical  Western 
£tate  is  no  greater  than  it  is  in  Pennsylvania.  In  California  it  is 
less.  The  native  element  is  stronger  in  the  South,  but  it  is  not  due 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  American,  but  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  negro. 

And  yet  Jefferson,  writing  in  1815,  was  justified  in  estimating 
that  by  1875  his  country  would  contain  eighty  millions  of  people. 
Up  to  the  Kevolution,  and  for  fifty  years  after  it,  the  natural  increase 
of  the  English  in  America  was  phenomenal.  The  immigration  from 
1654  to  1800  amounted  to  600,000,  on  an  average  of  about  4,000  a 
year,  a  number  which  looks  very  small  beside  the  enormous  figures 
of  the  following  era.  Nevertheless  the  population  of  the  Eepublic 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  five  and  a  half 
millions.  Indeed,  so  remarkable  was  the  fecundity  of  the  colonists 
that  the  attention  of  the  world  was  called  to  it  by  Franklin.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  people,  without  the  aid  of  immigra- 
tion, doubled  themselves  in  twenty-five  years,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  the  second  decade  of  the  past  century,  since  when  the  birth- 
rate has  steadily  declined.  As  late  as  1840  the  increase  in  the 
population  by  reproduction  was  28-01,  by  immigration  4*66.  By 
1890  the  first  had  dwindled  to  14-40  and  the  second  had  increased 
to  10  46.  In  Boston  35  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  foreign 
born,  and  in  the  year  of  the  eleventh  census  the  births  of  native 
maternity  numbered  2,408  and  of  foreign  maternity  6,098,  or  8  per 
1,000  of  the  American  population  to  39  per  thousand  of  the  foreign 
born.  New  York  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  United  States, 
42  per  cent,  of  its  population  being  aliens.  In  1890  there  were  9,569 
children  born  of  native  parentage,  and  26,895  of  foreign  parentage; 
that  is  to  say,  27  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  registered  by  Americans, 
and  73  per  cent,  by  Europeans  or  Canadians,  or  11  per  1,000  of 
the  first  and  42  J  per  1,000  of  the  second.  In  Baltimore  the  birth- 
rate is  25J  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants,  in  Milwaukee  20f ,  and  in 
Washington  21.  In  these  cities  the  foreign  element  is  not  so  strong 
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as  it  is  in  New  York,  which  Las  a  birth-rate  of  28f  per  1,000  of 
the  population,  Chicago  31,  and  St.  Paul  31J.  Whatever  the  short- 
comings of-  the  alien  may  be,  he  is  superior  to  the  American  in  one 
respect :  he  is  '  the  father  of  many  children ' — according  to  President 
Koosevelt  one  of  the  signs  of  good  citizenship. 

Every  census  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  told 
a  similar  tale,  and  so  the  American  population,  which,  had  the 
calculations  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eepublic  been  realised,  should  have 
been  100,000,000  in  1893,  was  63,000,000.  As  a  writer  in  Vol.  48 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  points  out,  '  we  have  not  so  many 
people  as  we  should  have  had  if  immigration  had  never  come  to 
us  and  the  native  stock  had  continued  their  old  rate  of  increase.' 
They  have  not  done  so,  hence  the  disappointing  census  returns  of 
1900,  which  are  even  less  promising  for  the  future  than  those  of 
1890;  for  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  genuine  American  is  not 
the  only  weakness  revealed  by  a  close  study  of  statistics.  Super- 
ficially considered  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  makes 
the  total  population  of  the  British  Isles  look  small,  and  more  than 
one  public  man  has  drawn  a  moral  from  it  that  is  misleading.  But 
in  estimating  the  relative  strength  of  England  as  a  Great  Power  she 
must  be  regarded  not  as  a  kingdom  but  as  an  empire,  whose  white 
population  is  54,000,000 ;  for  no  one  ever  dreams  of  counting 
native  subjects  in  the  grand  total.  It  is,  however,  always  done  in 
the  United  States,  and  so  when  her  76,000,000  is  quoted  against 
our  41,000,000,  an  entirely  false  impression  is  given  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  Powers.  There  are  8,803,535  negroes  in  the 
Kepublic,  and  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians  and  Kanakas  to  the  number 
ot  627,264.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  difference  between  the 
American  population  and  the  British  population  is  not  a  matter  of 
35,000,000,  but  a  matter  of  13,000,000.  It  is  considerable,  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  difference  it  would  make  in  Cisatlantic  and  Trans- 
atlantic eloquence  were  it  more  generally  recognised. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Out  of  76,000,000  who  are  described  as  Americans, 
10,460,850  are  foreigners  and  13,600,000  are  born  of  foreign  parents. 
Add  to  these  the  grandchildren  of  foreigners,  and  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  only  half  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  American  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  1890  the  proportion  was  much  the 
same ;  but  since  then  immigration  has  declined,  so  that  whichever 
way  the  figures  are  considered  they  tell  the  same  tale.  The  United 
States  will  no  doubt  play  that  part  in  the  world  of  which  she  dreams, 
but  she  must  first  cease  to  draw  on  European  vital  strength.  Only 
homogeneous  peoples  ever  become  great. 

Another  problem  in  the  same  connection  is  the  unfortunate 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  character  of  American  immigra- 
tion. Between  1820  and  1899  no  fewer  than  19,050,328  persons 
settled  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  8,054,008  were  natives  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  calculate 
that  the  British  population  of  the  Eepublic  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  the  white  population  of  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa. 
During  the  same  period  5,079,362  Germans  made  their  homes  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  1,252,051  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  That 
is  to  say,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  bulk 
of  American  immigrants  came  from  Western  Europe.  Since  1893, 
however,  it  has  come  from  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  a  development 
so  serious  that  it  has  alarmed  the  Government.  Hence  the  note 
addressed  to  Kouinania  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  who  are  flocking 
across  the  Atlantic  in  thousands.  As  long  as  the  new  blood  poured 
into  the  United  States  was  largely  of  Teutonic  origin,  she  could 
look  into  the  future  without  misgiving,  but  now  that  it  is  a  mixture 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  it  is  another  matter.  Rightly 
enough  the  Republic  prides  herself  on  her  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  and 
creative  force,  and  admits  that  it  is  essential  to  her  well-being  to 
preserve  her  racial  affinity  with  the  Mother  Country.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done  with  sterile  natives,  prolific  foreigners,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  Jewish,  Slav,  Italian,  and  Austro-Hungarian 
immigration,  with  a  coiresponding  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
emigrating  Saxons,  Celts,  and  Teutons.  It  was  these  who  made  the 
United  States  what  it  is,  not  the  peoples  of  South-Eastern  Europe, 
and  by  them  it  will  be  maintained.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  thought- 
ful Americans  as  they  perceive  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  Old 
World  no  longer  sends  to  them  of  her  best. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  racial  change  that  is  taking 
place  across  the  Atlantic  one  has  merely  to  glance  at  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  number  and  nationality  of  the  emigrants 
sent  by  Europe  to  the  Republic  during  the  past  two  decades  : — 


Year 

British 
Isles 

Germany 

Scandi- 
navia 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Roumania 

1881 

153,718 

210,485 

73,597 

15,401 

10,655 

27,735 

_ 

]886 

112,584 

84,403 

48,005 

21,315 

21,739 

28,680 

— 

1891 

122,085 

92,247 

41,002 

51,799 

43,880 

56,199 

517 

1896 

64,827 

31,185 

30,062 

68,060 

45,828 

65,103 

785 

3901 

48,237 

18,507 

28,225 

100,135 

90,789 

114,847 

6,459 

1902 

45,273 

28,304 

48,378 

178,372 

107,347 

171,989 

7,196 

The  stream  of  British  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  thus 
declined  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1881,  Scandinavian 
to  about  two-thirds,  and  German  to  less  than  one-seventh.  On  the 
other  hand  the  stream  of  Italian  immigration  is  more  than  eleven 
times  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  Russian  ten  times,  and 
Austro-Hungarian  six  times.  Roumanian  immigration,  which  in  1 88 1 
was  so  small  as  to  be  included  in  official  returns  under  the  heading 
various  nationalities,  has,  since  1891,  increased  nearly  fourteen 
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times.  The  number  of  Scots  who  settled  in  the  United  States  in 
1882  was  16,441.  It  is  now  2,560,  and  last  year  was  a  thousand 
less.  The  number  of  English  emigrants  has  declined  from  77,570  to 
13,575.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  only  people  of  Teutonic 
origin  which  goes  to  the  United  States  in  anything  like  its  former 
strength  is  the  people  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 

There  is  still  another  factor  in  the  problem  of  population  which 
is  receiving  some  attention  in  Washington  just  now.  That  is 
the  emigration  of  Western  farmers  to  British  territory,  which  is  an 
entirely  new  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Eepublic.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  her  boast  that  she  alone  of  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
no  emigrants.  Their  lusty  sons  and  daughters  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  have  contributed  to  her  expansion,  whereas  she  has  had  no 
permanent  drain  on  her  strength  whatever.  Since  1820  she  has 
received  by  immigration,  a  population  larger  by  three  millions  than 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
besides  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Hawaii  when  those  territories  were  included  in  the  Union,  but  her 
people  have  stayed  at  home,  notwithstanding  which  only  half  of  her 
population  is  American.  That  is  to  say,  she  has  taken  much  from 
the  world,  and  given  it  little,  and  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in 
her  conception  of  life  she  will  always  do  the  same.  The  vital  force 
she  receives  from  Europe  is  not  so  much  an  addition  to  her  strength 
as  absolutely  essential  to  her  existence  as  a  Great  Power. 

For  this  reason  she  would  find  emigration  on  any  considerable 
scale  exhausting.  Even  were  all  her  76,000,000  white,  which  they 
are  very  far  from  being,  she  could  no  more  play  the  world  part  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  played  for  a  century  than  France  could. 
She  has  not  the  staying  power.  Hence  her  anxiety  at  the  stream  of 
farmers  moving  towards  the  Canadian  North- West.  In  1898  they 
numbered  about  9,000;  in  1899  about  11,000,  in  1900  about 
15,000,  in  1901  about  19,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  the 
present  year  about  25,000.  In  themselves  the  figures  are  not 
striking  perhaps,  but  when  they  are  considered  in  relation  to  other 
features  in  the  situation,  they  suggest  the  rise  of  Canada  as  a  grain- 
producing  rival  of  the  United  States.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the 
flow  of  emigration  was  southward,  and  Washington  was  congratulating 
itself  on  the  gradual  realisation  of  its  traditional  policy,  the  inclu- 
sion of  British  North  America  in  the  Union.  And  there  was  no 
denying  it  was  justified  in  holding  that  view.  A  country  with 
boundless  resources,  a  virgin  soil,  and  a  sparse  population  which 
becomes  commercially  dependent  on  a  vigorous  neighbour,  allied 
to  it  in  origin,  blood  and  language,  is  almost  bound  to  become 
politically  dependent,  particularly  when  the  way  is  being  opened  by 
the  most  enterprising  of  its  sons.  From  this  fate  Canada  was 
saved  only  by  her  faith  in  the  future.  That  is  to  say,  she  saw  the 
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danger,  and  averted  it  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  efforts  ever 
made  by  a  handful  of  people.  Nevertheless,  until  the  early 
nineties,  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  Dominion's 
greatest  problems.  With  a  population  of  a  few  million  soule, 
scattered  over  half  a  continent,  she  was  being  drained  of  her  young 
men  to  the  same  extent  as  an  old  and  densely  populated  country 
like  England.  In  1882  according  to  American  official  statistics, 
though  their  correctness  was  denied  with  indignation  at  Ottawa, 
70,219  Canadians  settled  in  the  United  States.  But  when  the 
American  census  returns  of  1890  were  published  it  was  clear  that 
tiere  was  no  need  for  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  so 
great  was  the  influx  of  Canadians.  There  were  980,938  American 
citizens  of  British  North  American  birth,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  nearly  as  many  more  of  Canadian  extraction.  It 
was  a  painful  revelation  for  the  Dominion. 

Since  1890,  however,  she  has  prospered  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Consequently  her  children  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  stay  at  home. 
For  the  tens  of  thousands  who  crossed  the  border  during  the  early 
years  of  the  last  decade  there  were  1,322  at  the  end  of  it,  in  1900 
it  further  fell  to  hundreds.  So  that  the  full  import  of  American 
emigration  to  the  North- West  is  not  understood  until  one  realises 
that  Canadian  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  almost  ceased. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  Americans  who  seek  homes  under  the 
Union  Jack  are  not  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of  Canadians 
who  seek  homes  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  loss  to  the 
United  States  is  thus  a  double  one.  Those  Americans  who  like  to 
talk  of  the  Dominion  as  a  few  acres  of  snow  round  the  Pole  see  in 
the  American  invasion  of  the  North- West  a  new  way  of  annexing 
Canada,  the  settlers  being  credited  with  the  deep  design  of  carrying 
the  American  flag  to  the  frozen  sea.  The  idea  is  absurd.  There  is 
no  more  political  significance  in  emigration  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada  than  there  was  in  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  the  new  settlers  are  Ameri- 
can in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  at  all.  They  are  either  European 
or  Canadian,  or  of  European  or  Canadian  parentage,  and  become 
British  in  the  North- West  just  as  fast  as  the  British  become  Ameri- 
can in  the  Republic.  What  was  sauce  for  the  American  goose  is 
surely  sauce  for  the  Canadian  gander. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  inducements  to  settle  in  the  North- 
West  are  many.  It  is  practically  virgin  country,  its  soil  is  rich,  for 
a  physical  reason  the  climate  is  more  endurable  there  than  it  is 
further  south.  The  administration  of  law  and  justice  compares 
favourably  with  that  across  the  border,  and  none  affirm  it  with 
greater  emphasis  than  Americans.  Finally  Canada  controls  the 
quickest  route  to  Europe,  and  cheap  and  rapid  transport  is  essential 
to  the  farmer's  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
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British  North  American  continent  more  grain  was  carried  last  year 
to  Europe  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  by  way  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  New  York,  and  American  experts  have  prophesied  that  in 
a  very  few  years  the  Dominion  will  outstrip  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  wheat.  That  sturdy,  well-to-do  American  farmers 
would  aid  in  its  realisation  was,  however,  not  anticipated.  But  so 
it  is.  Hence  the  legend  on  the  arch  erected  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  London  for  the  Coronation  was  no  idle  boast.  What 
the  United  States  was  to  the  nineteenth  century  Canada  will  be  to 
the  twentieth. 

J.  WEST/ON. 
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THE  science  of  political  economy  has  fallen  into  undeserved  disrepute, 
owing  partly  to  the  dogmatic  attitude  of  some  of  its  eminent  pro- 
fessors, partly  to  the  separation  of  theory  from  practice — the  studies 
of  the  closet  from  the  outward  business  of  the  world — but  chiefly 
from  the  misapplication  of  its  so-called  laws,  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions,  by  the  indiscreet  and  indiscriminating  followers  of 
any  particular  school  of  economics.  Political  economy,  unlike 
mathematics,  is  not  an  '  exact  science.'  To  use  the  words  of  Cliffe- 
Leslie :  it  is  not  a  body  of  natural  laws  in  the  true  sense,  nor  of 
universal  and  immutable  truths,  but  an  assemblage  of  speculations 
and  doctrines  which  are  the  result  of  a  particular  history,  coloured 
even  by  the  history  and  character  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  application  of  such  inexact  laws  is  fraught  with  difficulty. 
Even  the  application  of  the  exact  science  of  mathematics  is  so 
difficult  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  view  that  theory  and  practice 
do  not  agree.  This,  however,  involves  a  fallacy.  The  paradoxical 
results  are  in  reality  due  to  faults  in  the  application  of  the  theory, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  numerous  factors  which  may  seriously  affect 
results.  If  this  be  the  case  with  an  exact  science,  it  must  apply 
with  greater  force  to  political  economy,  in  which  the  factors  are  far 
more  intricate  and  recondite ;  into  which  the  human  element  enters, 
as  prejudices,  interests,  fashions,  crises,  panics,  politics,  rings,  and 
other  indeterminate  factors  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  professor  or  student  of  political  economy  is  apt  to  deal 
superficially  with  any  question  as  it  presents  itself  to  him  in  the 
study,  and  to  neglect  the  more  subtle  factors  which  influence  it 
in  practice. 

Professor  Fawcett  has  remarked  that  political  economy  '  is  more 
talked  about  than  any  other  science,  and  its  principles  more 
frequently  appealed  to  in  the  discussions  of  ordinary  life ;  but  no 
science  has  perhaps  been  more  imperfectly  understood.' 1 

McCulloch  has  said  that  the  differences  which  existed  amongst 
the  most  eminent  professors  have  generated  a  disposition  to  distrust 

1  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  Fawcett.     Preface. 
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its  best  established  conclusions  ; 2  and  even  Mill  in  his  later  writings 
has  abandoned  his  somewhat  dogmatic  tone,  and  has  admitted  '  that 
there  is  almost  always  room  for  a  modest  doubt  as  to  our  practical 
conclusions.' 3 

The  Mill-Ricardo  system  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  '  the 
third  school  of  economics,'  and  the  Manchester  School  has  been 
scornfully  repudiated  by  modern  German  economists  as  'Man- 
chestertum  '  and  '  Smithianismus.'  Professor  Sidgwick  has  pointed 
out  that  the  prosperity  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  political 
economy  in  its  halcyon  days  ;  but  that  this  prestige  has  been  called 
in  question  by  an  apparently  growing  party  of  practical  men,  and  is 
certainly  rendered  dubious  by  the  signal  disappointment  of  Cobden's 
confident  expectations.4 

The  incidence  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  this  intricate  science  of  economics.  Many  economists  have 
based  their  arguments  on  the  tacit — if  not  directly  expressed — 
assumption  that  an  import  duty  must  necessarily  increase  the  price 
of  the  article  taxed ;  and  consequently  that  the  burden  of  the  tax 
must  fall  upon  the  consumer.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  an 
assumption  is  entirely  fallacious. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  axiom,  subject  of  course  to 
modifying  influences :  that  when  an  article  is,  or  can  be,  produced 
at  home,  a  tariff  stimulates  the  home  production,  and  does  not  raise 
the  price ;  provided  that  the  duty  be  protective  and  not  prohibitive ; 
the  burden  of  the  tax  falling  upon  the  foreign  producer,  or  his  agent. 
But  when  an  article  cannot  be  one  of  home  production,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  &c.,  the  tariff  tends  to  raise  the  price,  and  the  burden 
of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  consumer. 

In  the  former  case  the  import  duty  exercises  very  little  direct 
influence,  but  its  indirect  influence  is  .far  more  complicated,  and,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  imposition 
of  the  tariff  is  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  article. 
In  fact  prices  are  generally  regulated  by  what  may  be  termed 
*  the  world's  level  of  prices ; '  a  level  which  is  due  to  the  general 
conditions  of  exchange,  currency,  and  production.  In  other  words, 
under  a  well-regulated  system  of  import  duties  there  is  an  action 
tending  towards  the  equalisation  of  the  prices  in  different  countries, 
and  this  is  maintained  by  constant  telegraphic  communication  of 
brokers  with  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.  Unlimited  free 
import,  however,  interferes  with  this  equalisation,  by  enabling  the 
foreign  producer  to  swamp,  with  his  surplus  produce,  any  market 
that  is  under  free  import,  and  thus  ruin  the  industry  in  the 
unprotected  country. 

2  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  McCulloch.     Preface. 

3  Some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy,  Mill,  p.  155. 

4  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Sidgwick.     Preface. 
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Amongst  other  errors  committed  by  political  economists  and 
politicians,  none  has  been  productive  of  more  mischief  than  the 
assumption  that  the  object  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  limit  of  allowed  importation  at  a  nominal 
duty.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  fallacy.  The  object  of 
Corn  Laws  is  to  diminish  the  dependence  on  foreign  supplies ;  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  our  agricultural  industries ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  foreign  producer  his  fair  share 
of  taxation  of  the  country  into  which  he  may  import  his  surplus 
produce. 

That  the  Corn  Laws  could  not  keep  the  price  up  to  the  limit  of 
allowed  importation  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  Act  of  1814  imposed  a  limitation  of  80s.  per  quarter,  the  price 
fell  until  in  1821  it  was  as  low  as  56s.  Again  the  Act  of  1822  fixed 
the  limit  at  70s.,  but  the  price  fell  in  1835  to  39s.  4cZ.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  that  free  import  should  keep  down  the  prices ;  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1765  the  price  of  wheat  rose  from  an  average  of  33s.  3d.  to  48s.  4cZ. 
for  the  eight  years  succeeding  their  repeal.  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
t'xcessive  prices  which  prevailed  during  our  wars  with  France,  and 
also  with  Kussia  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  under  virtually 
free  import. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Keport  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1813  show  clearly  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Corn  Laws : 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  so  great  a  degree  of  dependence  on 
foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  food,  and  so  great  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
wheat  as  is  hereby  proved,  require  the  interposition  of  Parliament  without  further 
delay.  .  .  .  That  so  long  as  the  system  of  restraining  importation  and  encouraging 
exportation  was  persevered  in,  Great  Britain  not  only  supplied  herself,  but 
exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn;  and  also  that  the  prices  were  steady 
and  moderate.  .  .  .  That  since  this  system  was  abandoned,  .  .  .  that  is,  from 
1 765  to  the  present  time,  Great  Britain  has  not  only  not  supplied  herself,  but  has 
imported  vast  quantities  from  foreign  countries,  and  also  that  the  price  has  been 
progressively  advancing  from  an  average  of  33s.  3d.  the  quarter  of  wheat  for  sixty- 
eight  years  under  the  old  system,  to  an  average  of  88s.  lid.  for  the  last  nine  years 
tinder  the  new  system  ...  In  respect  to  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied,  con- 
siderable light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  strong  coincidence  of  plenty  and 
low  prices  with  a  system  of  restricted  importation,  and  of  scanty  supply  and  high 
p  rices  with  the  contrary  system.  This  forcibly  points  out  the  expediency  of 
r  jcurring  to  the  principles  of  those  laws  which  were  so  beneficial  in  practice 
from  their  commencement  in  1670  till  their  abandonment  in  1765.5 

Again  the  Select  Committee  of  1814  remarked : 

They  are  convinced  that  a  reliance  on  foreign  importation  to  a  large  amount  is 
neither  salutary  nor  safe  for  this  country  to  look  at  as  a  permanent  system  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  sacrifices  and  privations  to  which  the  people  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  during  the  late  long  and  arduous  contest  would  have  been  materially 

6  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Corn  Trade  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  (1813,  p.  7). 
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alleviated  if  their  means  of  subsistence  had  been  less   dependent  on  foreign 
growth.6 

Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  1846, 
clearly  defines  the  object  of  the  Corn  Laws  : 

The  object  of  this  and  of  every  Corn  Law  is,  I  take  it  to  be,  to  place  this 
country  in  a  state  of  virtual  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  o-t 
food.  ...  If  your  Lordships  will  forgive  me  for  referring  to  it,  I  will  quote  a 
passage  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Huskisson  which  puts  the  whole  question  in  a  few 
words  in  the  clearest  light.  .  .  .  We  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  of  that 
time ;  but  generally  we  seem  not  to  remember,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  the- 
evils  which  prior  to  1815  this  country  had  been  subjected  to  from  its  dependence 
for  its  supply  of  corn  on  foreign  countries. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  letter  written 
some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  : 

Let  the  bread  we  eat  be  the  produce  of  corn  grown  amongst  ourselves ;  and 
for  one  I  care  not  how  cheap  it  is.  The  cheaper  the  better.  It  is  cheap  now, 
because  it  is  altogether  owing  to  a  sufficiency  of  corn  of  our  own  growth ;  but  in 
order  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  that  cheapness  and  that  sufficiency  we  must 
ensure  to  our  own  growers  that  protection  against  foreign  imports  which  has 
produced  these  blessings,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  permanently  maintained. 
The  history  of  this  country  for  the  last  170  years  clearly  proves,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  cheapness  produced  by  foreign  imports  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  scarcity,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  steady  home  supply  is  the  only  safe  foundation  of  steady 
and  moderate  prices. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  take  a  rapid  glance  over  the  history  to 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  referred,  and  the  history  of  our  own  time,  in 
order  to  show  the  soundness  of  his  views.  There  have  been  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  four  distinct  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  corn  trade. 

(1)  From  1700  to  1765  under  strict  protection. 

(2)  From  1765  to  1815  under  virtually  free  imports. 

(3)  From  1815  to  1846  under  stringent  protection. 

(4)  From  1846  to  1900  under  free  imports. 

(1)  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Keport 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1813,  that  during  the  period  1700-1765, 
under  stringent  Corn  Laws,  the  price  of  wheat  was  maintained  at  a 
low  and  steady  rate,  notwithstanding  the  severe  struggles  in  which 
England  was  engaged,  such  as  the  war  with  Spain  and  France,  1704- 
1713 ;  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
1739-1748  ;  the  Civil  War  in  England,  1745-1746,  and  the  war  with 
France,  1756-1763. 

(2)  In  1765  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished,  and  although  for  the 
next  eight  or  ten  years  England  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
price  of  corn  rose  from  an  average  of  33s.  3c£.  a  quarter  to  one  of 
45s.  5d.  for  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 

6  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Petitions  relating  to  the  Corn  LCIJVS  of  this 
Kingdom  (1814,  p.  8). 
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and  then  the  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  became  so  great  that, 
when  the  war  interfered  with  the  foreign  sources  of  supply,  wheat 
naturally  rose  to  famine  prices.  In  1773  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
re-enact  the  Corn  Laws,  but  prices  were  so  high  or  so  close  to  the 
margin  of  free  import  as  to  amount  virtually,  though  not  nominally, 
to  free  import.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1813  : 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  establishing  of  this  system  [the  Continental 
system  which  put  an  end  to  the  commercial  intercourse  with  those  countries  on 
which  Great  Britain  had  become  dependent  for  corn  supplies]  the  trade  in  grain 
between  this  country  and  the  Continent  was  virtually  a  free  trade,  the  laws  for 
regulating  and  restraining  it  being  wholly  inoperative  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices ;  but  none  of  those  advantages  were  the  result  which  those  who  advocate 
".he  principle  of  free- trade  assume  to  belong  to  it ;  for  the  imports  of  grain,  as  well 
as  the  prices  of  it,  went  on  gradually  increasing. 

In  1812  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  126s.  Qd.  per 
quarter  ;  and  during  the  period  1796-1803  not  only  was  the  import 
virtually  free,  but  a  sum  of  2,826,947£.  was  actually  paid  for  bounties 
on  imported  corn. 

(3)  After  the  enactment  of  the  Cora  Laws  in  1815  the  price  of 
\vheat  fell  from  102s.  6d,  the  average  of  the  five  years  1810-1814, 
to  50s.  9d.,  the  average  of  the  three  years  preceding  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1846.     In  1835  the  price  of  corn  had  fallen  to  39s.  4d ; 
the  lowest  that  had  been  touched  during  the  half  century  1800- 
1850;  and  the  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  had  so  far  diminished, 
that  the  grain  annually  imported,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years 
ended  1835,  was  not  more  than  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  average 
consumption,7  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  more  than 
sixty  per  cent,  in  the  population  since  the  year  1800. 

(4)  The  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  in  1846,  with  the  result  that 
the   average   price   of  wheat   for   the  thirty  years   succeeding   the 
repeal  was  2s.  2|cL  higher  than  the  average  of  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  repeal;  and  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  again 
became  so  great  that  during  the  Crimean  War,  although  we  had 
complete  command  of  the  seas,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  74s.  8d., 
the  highest  that  had  been  touched  under  stringent  Corn  Laws  since 
the  year  181 8. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  ascribe  all  the  changes  of 
price  which  have  taken  place  entirely  to  the  influence  of  our  Corn 
Laws,  or  their  repeal.  Other  influences  have  been  at  work  and,  as 
Mill  has  admitted,  'so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  improved 
processes  of  agriculture  that  the  average  price  of  corn  had  become 
decidedly  lower  even  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.' 8  The  low 
prices  at  present  prevailing  are  due,  not  to  free  import,  but  to 
increased  facilities  of  transport  and  improved  processes  of  tillage, 

7  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Cap.  xcv.  §  66. 

8  Political  Economy,  J.  S.  Mill,  Book  I.,  Cap.  xiii, 
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cropping,  and  shipping  by  machinery,  in  which  so  great  a  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  introduction  of  free-trade.  There  is, 
however,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  our  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies  is  now  so  great,  that,  should  we  be  engaged  in  war  with  one 
or  more  strong  maritime  Powers,  the  famine  prices  of  1810-1815 
would  be  repeated  in  even  more  intense  form,  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  our  country. 

Under  our  present  policy  our  agriculture  has  been  ruined; 
millions  of  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  much  of  it  having 
lapsed  into  weed  or  coarse  weedy  pasture. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1 846  was  based  on  distinctly 
false  issues.  The  distress  of  1843  which  led  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitation  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the  price 
of  wheat  was  lower  than  it  had  been  during  the  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1835.  The  real  cause  has  been  described  in 
Alison's  History  of  Europe.  It  was  due  to  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  required  that  all  payments  to 
Government,  including  purchases  of  land,  should  be  made  in  specie. 
This  caused  a  heavy  drain  on  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  narrowly  escaped  bankruptcy  by  borrowing  twenty 
million  pounds  from  the  bankers  of  Paris,  and  forced  the  Bank  into 
taking  measures  of  self-defence  which  contracted  the  currency ;  giving 
rise  to  a  monetary  crisis,  and  a  general  depression  of  all  industries ; 
and  this  was  of  course  followed  by  reduction  of  wages,  want  of 
employment,  strikes,  and  distress.  The  distress  was  not  caused  by 
dear  bread,  but  by  want  of  money  to  purchase  it.  It  was,  in  fact, 
not  a  bread,  but  a  money,  famine.  The  crisis,  however,  passed 
away,  and  in  January  1846  Her  Majesty  assured  Parliament  of  'the 
prosperous  state  of  the  Kealm,  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and 
the  general  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country ; '  and  the  leading  bankers  and  merchants 
of  London  informed  Parliament  that  they  '  thought  it  right  to  state 
that  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  great  activity  and  prosperity.* 

Shallow  thinkers  fail  to  realise  the  absurdity  of  the  appeal  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses  in  the  cry  of  taxing  the  poor  man's  loaf. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  value  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  is  not  the 
only  item  which  constitutes  the  retail  price  of  bread.  In  addition 
to  this,  are :  the  cost  of  grinding,  the  miller's  profit,  the  middleman's 
profit,  the  cost  of  baking,  the  cost  of  distribution,  the  baker's  profit, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Bakers'  Association.  These  items  are  of  course 
independent  of  the  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  in  the  past 
times  they  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  retail  price  of 
bread.  In  the  years  1810-1814,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
wheat  in  a  loaf  and  the  retail  price  of  a  'wheaten'  4-lb.  loaf 
amounted  to  about  6d.  In  the  period  1841-45  it  varied  from  2fd. 
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to  4c?.  The  recent  corn  tax  of  3d.  per  cwt.  represents  less  than 
half  a  farthing  in  the  4-lb.  loaf;  but  the  reckless  language  of 
agitators  gave  an  excuse  to  the  greed  of  the  miller,  or  the  middle- 
man, or  the  baker,  for  raising  the  price ;  but  after  the  excitement 
had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  the  price  of  bread  and  wheat  was 
lower  than  it  had  been  before  the  corn  tax  was  imposed.  After 
the  bye-election  at  Bury,  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Bury  accepted 
a  tender  for  flour  at  lower  rates  than  those  which  they  had  paid 
before  the  election. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  is 
frequently  followed  by  a  fall  in  price.  A  few  examples  of  this  will 
suffice.  The  Committee  of  the  Belgian  House  of  Eepresentatives  in 
their  Eeport  of  1886  stated  that  on  several  occasions  on  which  duties 
were  imposed  on  wheat,  the  price  thereafter  fell,  and  when  the  duty 
was  abolished  it  rose,  save  in  one  instance.  Again,  in  a  Consular 
Report  dated  the  14th  of  May,  1883,  Sir  E.  Malet  said  : 

Eight  years'  experience  has  sbown  that  the  higher  duties  introduced  in  1879 
?iad  been  attended  with  the  most  successful  results  fiscally,  but  they  had  failed  as 
protective  duties  [i.e.  they  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat] ;  prices  had  fallen 
instead  of  rising. 

Again  Mr.  Vansittart,  Consul  at  Wiirtemberg,  reported  in  1888  : 
Since  the  addition  of  the  duties  all  kinds  of  grain  are  cheaper  than 
ever/  Consular  reports  state  that  in  Italy  in  1888,  with  an  import 
duty  raised  from  2J  to  4  francs  per  quintal,  or  about  seven  times  the 
Jimount  of  our  recent  corn  tax,  the  price  of  bread  in  many  places  fell. 
They  also  state  that  in  Germany  and  France  an  increase  of  400  per 
cent,  on  the  import  duty  on  wheat  was  followed  by  a  fall  of  7  per 
cent,  and  9  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  these  countries 
respectively.  In  the  Colony  of  Victoria  in  1888,  under  an  import 
duty  of  9s.  8d.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  bread  was  cheaper  than  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  admitted  wheat  free  from  duty;  the  reason 
being  that  the  Victorian  farmer  was  protected  from  the  influx  of 
foreign  surplus,  and  was  consequently  able  to  grow  wheat  with 
c  onfidence.  The  internal  composition  was  thereby  stimulated  to  an 
extent  that  tended  to  a  fall  rather  than  a  rise  in  price. 

Our  policy  of  free  import  of  wheat  has  failed  to  secure  for  us 
(heap  food ;  for  wheat  is  as  cheap  in  countries  under  a  policy  of 
stringent  protection,  as  in  England,  if  not  cheaper.  The  analysis  by 
3>odio  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  of 
1  Europe  has  shown  that,  on  the  average  of  the  sixteen  years  ending 
1884,  though  the  price  of  wheat  in  Paris  and  Brussels  had  been 
3  per  cent,  higher  than  in  London,  it  had  been  1  per  cent,  lower  in 
Amsterdam;  3  per  cent,  lower  in  Rome;  10  per  cent,  lower  in 
Berlin  ;  14  per  cent,  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  25  per  cent,  lower  in  Vienna. 

Few  people  realise  how  very  slightly  the  cost  of  bread  is  affected 
by  a  tax  on  wheat.  An  import  duty  of  4s.  the  quarter  would  place 
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the  home  producer  more  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competitor ; 
but,  even  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  import  duties 
were  to  fall  upon  the  consumer,  instead  of  the  foreigner,  the 
additional  cost  of  wheat  represented  by  the  tax  would  be  about  a 
farthing  and  a  half  in  the  4-lb.  loaf. 

Adam  Smith  predicted  that  '  if  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  were  permitted,  several  of  the  home  manufactures 
would  probably  suffer  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  alto- 
gether.' This  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is  true  that  Adam 
Smith  advocated  the  free  import  of  wheat,  but  his  advocacy  was 
based  on  the  following  grounds : 

Even  the  free  import  of  foreign  corn  could  very  little  afiect  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The  average  quantity  imported  one  year  with 
another  amounts  only  ...  to  23,728  quarters  of  grain,  so  it  is  probable  that  one 
year  with  another  less  grain  would  be  imported  than  at  present.9 

Now  the  actual  import  in  the  year  1900  amounted  to  42  million 
quarters.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Adam  Smith  would  have 
predicted  the  ruin  which  has  unfortunately  befallen  our  agriculture 
if  he  could  have  had  any  conception  that  the  actual  import  would 
have  risen  to  1,800  times  the  amount  on  which  he  based  his  con- 
clusion that  it  would  *  very  little  affect  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.' 

By  our  short-sighted  policy  and  desire  for  cheapness,  which  we 
have  failed  to  secure,  we  have  ruined  our  agriculture  and  driven  our 
agricultural  population  either  to  emigration,  or  into  the  towns  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  ruin  of  our  agriculture  has 
reacted  on  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  involved  them  in  a 
common  ruin.  Revenue  must  be  raised  somehow,  but  instead  of 
making  the  foreigner  bear  his  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation, 
we  have  resorted  to  direct  taxation.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  ruin 
caused  by  the  influx  of  foreign  surplus,  we  impose  unnecessarily 
heavy  taxation  on  our  unfortunate  agriculturists.  Our  present 
system  of  taxation  is  essentially  a  tax  on  capital,  consequently  a  tax 
on  industries.  It  is  not  as  if  it  fulfilled  its  pretended  object  of 
relieving  the  working  classes ;  for  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  by  political  economists,  an  excessive  tax  on  capital  is  fatal  to 
the  stability  of  capital,  and  drives  it  to  other  lands ;  and,  as  Lecky 
has  put  it : 

No  truth  in  political  economy  is  more  certain  than  that  a  heavy  taxation  of 
capital  which  starves  industry  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the  poor.10 

This  is  only  natural ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  our  home  producer 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer,  who  evades  such  taxes.  Hence 
the  ruin  of  many  industries,  the  successful  competition  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States  which  is  carrying  off  our  trade,  and  reacting 

9  Wealth  of  Nations,  Adam  Smith,  Book  IV.,  Cap.  ii. 
10  Democracy  and  Liberty,  Lecky,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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on  our  working  classes  by  the  reduction  of  wages,  short  employment, 
and  consequent  distress  and  poverty. 

The  money  which  is  spent  abroad  in  purchasing  foreign  produce 
ought  to  furnish  employment  for  our  working  classes,  and  to  circulate 
amongst  our  butchers  and  bakers  and  retail  traders ;  but  under  our 
present  policy  it  furnishes  capital  to  the  foreigner  to  arm  him  for 
successful  competition  with  us. 

The  following  remarkable  prediction  was  published  in  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Magazine  of  1834 :  u 

In  those  days  when  England  should  have  reached  the  measure  of  her  great- 
ness, verily  the  hour  of  her  tribulation  shall  be  at  hand.  The  nation  shall  be 
delivered  up  for  sport  and  experiment  to  loan  jobbers  and  political  economists, 
Our  too  luxuriant  manufactures  and  commerce  shall  be  trimmed  down  to  a  sound 
and  ivholesome  standard  by  the  removal  of  all  protective  duties,  which  will  afford 
matter  of  gain  and  derision  to  other  nations;  while  bankruptcy,  desolation, 
misery,  and  despair  shall  hourly  increase  at  home.  ...  It  shall  be  said  in  the  great 
Council  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  render  the  nation  dependent  on  foreign  harvests 
for  food ;  and  astonishing  nonsense  shall  be  talked  touching  free-trade  and  the  theory 
of  exchanges.  Then  shall  be  felt  the  saying  of  a  great  king,  that  if  he  had  a 
province  to  punish  he  would  deliver  it  up  to  the  rule  of  political  philosophy.  .  .  . 
I»ut  after  some  time  longer  the  eyes  of  the  people  shall  be  opened,  they  shall 
grow  weary  of  suffering  in  hopeless  silence;  other  rulers  will  arise  who  will 
revert  to  the  maxims  of  common  sense ;  they  will  decide  that  it  is  preferable  to 
have  the  people  content,  occupied,  and  thriving  under  the  old  system  to  starva- 
tion, idleness,  and  outrage  under  the  newfangled  philosophy.  ,  .  .  The  nation 
shall  rejoice  in  renovated  strength,  but  the  philosophers  shall  mourn  over  their 
lost  occupation,  and  the  overthrow  of  '  sound  general  principles.' 

The  author  of  this  prediction  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
more  insight  and  common-sense  than  our  politicians  in  the  present 
so-called  age  of  progress.  The  first  part  of  the  prediction  has  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  latter  part  will  be  consummated  before  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
the  mischief  and  avert  the  danger  which  menaces  us. 

.  GUILFORD   L.  MOLESWORTH. 

11  The  copies  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Magazine  for  1834-35-36  in 
the  British  Museum  are  bound  up  in  one  volume,  and  appear  in  the  Catalogue  under 
the  date  1835-1836. 
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THE    TANGLE    OF   LONDON   LOCOMOTION 


THE  unseemly  quarrel  between  two  rival  sets  of  American  financiers 
over  the  London  deep-level  railways  has  had  some  useful  results. 
General  attention  can  seldom  be  directed  to  any  public  question  in 
England  without  something  in  the  nature  of  a  sensation,  or  a  dash 
of  the  personal  element.  The  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  involved  in  what  one  of  its  members  bluntly  called  a 
'  Stock  Exchange  ramp,J  presented  the  Tubes  question  in  a  new 
lignt  to  many  persons  who  had  been  prepared  to  contemplate  the 
Morganeering  and  Yerkesizing  of  Metropolitan  communications 
with  indifference.  The  question,  it  was  discovered,  ought  to  be 
treated  in  a  broad  and  uniform  fashion,  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  promoting  syndicates,  and  placed  in  those  of  some  authori- 
tative body,  capable  of  protecting  the  public  interests,  such  as  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Light  Kailway 
Commissioners,  or  the  London  County  Council.  People  who  had 
never  before  examined  the  subject  with  any  attention  filled  the 
air  with  vague  suggestions.  Some  proposed  that  nobody  should 
make  any  Tubes  at  all,  others  that  the  County  Council  should  make 
them  all,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  millions,  more  or  less.  It  seems  the 
general  opinion  that  there  should  be  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
entire  problem  involved,  and  meanwhile,  as  far  as  possible,  a  sus- 
pension of  further  operations.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
County  Council,  which  wisely  decided  not  to  undertake  anything  so 
hazardous  as  an  immediate  plunge  into  Tube  construction  or  pro- 
motion, but  instead  to  ask  the  Grovernment  to  appoint  a  Commission, 
which  should  investigate  underground  locomotion  in  the  Metropolis 
in  all  its  bearings,  discuss  the  feasibility  of  settling  a  uniform  scheme 
of  intra-urban  passenger  transportation,  and  consider  whether  some 
standing  tribunal  or  board  ought  not  to  be  instituted  to  authorise 
the  construction,  and  control  the  management,  of  tunnel  railways.1 

1  (a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
London  if  any  Bill  for  the  construction  of  a  tube  railway  is  proceeded  with  in  Parlia- 
ment until  a  full  inquiry  shall  have  been  held  and  a  report  presented  upon  the 
following  questions : 

(1)  How  far  it  is  possible  to  adapt  the  provisions  of  the  Light  Railways  Act, 
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Minister?,  it  would  appear,  are  quite  disposed  to  go  even  beyond 
the  wishes  of  the  Council  in  this  matter.  While  the  Motion  set 
out  below  was  being  debated  at  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  Balfour,  at 
Westminster,  was  giving  a  favourable  answer  to  a  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Bryce  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  or  other 
body,  to  inquire  '  into  the  means  of  locomotion  and  transportation  in 
London  on  and  beneath  the  surface,  including  the  better  regulation 
of  vehicular  traffic,  the  possibility  of  appropriating  certain  thorough- 
fares to  certain  kinds  of  traffic,  the  means  of  facilitating  the  con- 
struction of  electric  tramways  along  or  immediately  beneath  the 
streets,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  creating  a  properly  arranged 
and  conveniently  interconnected  system  of  deep-level  electric 
railways.'  We  may  take  it  as  admitted  that  there  must  be  an 
examination  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  with  a  view  more 
particularly  to  ascertaining  whether  uniform  and  symmetrical, 
rather  than  piecemeal  and  haphazard,  treatment  cannot  even  now 
be  attempted. 

It  is  a  wise  decision,  though  unhappily  a  little  belated.  Had  it 
been  taken  twenty,  fifteen,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  much  might  have 
been  done  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  Metropolitan  transit. 
In  the  interim  fresh  tubes,  tunnels,  and  tramways  have  been  con- 
structed or  authorised  year  by  year,  and  the  chaos  has  been  rendered 
more  intricate.  But  if,  even  so  recently  as  eighteen  months  back,  a 
'  stay  of  execution J  had  been  ordered  pending  complete  investigation, 

1896,  to  underground  railways  in  London  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  1901. 

(2)  Whether  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  formulate  some  general  scheme  of 
underground  railway  accommodation  capable  of  serving  the  requirements  of  London 
as  a  whole,  and  if  so,  what  should  be  the  main  features  of  such  general  scheme. 

(3)  Whether  a  system  of  deep-level  tube  railways  will  afford  the  best  results,  or 
whether  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  adopt  either  wholly  or  partially  the  system  of 
underground  locomotion  in  operation  in  Continental  and  American  cities. 

(4)  How  and  by  whom  such  general  scheme  can  best  be  carried  out,  having 
regard  to : 

The  general  traffic  within  London. 

The  special  need  of  supplying  means  of  access  to  the  suburbs. 

The  housing  problem. 

The  need  for  cheap  fares. 

The  raising  of  necessary  capital. 

Existing  means  of  locomotion. 

'  (J)  That,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such  inquiry  as  above  mentioned,  a  deputation 
do  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  ask  him  to  assist  in  obtaining 
tht"  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  hold  such  inquiry,  with  power  to  consider  all 
proposals  that  may  be  brought  before  them  for  the  construction  and  supervision  of 
underground  railways  in  London,  and  to  report  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
some  authority  to  prepare  and  issue  provisional  orders  for  confirmation  by  Parliament 
authorising  the  construction  of  such  underground  railways  as  such  authority  may 
be  satisfied  will  be  for  the  public  benefit,  and  in  the  meantime  to  use  his  influence 
to  obtain  the  suspension  of  any  Bills  that  may  be  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  tube  railways  in  London, — Resolution  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  llth  of  November,  1902. 
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the  situation  would  be  considerably  better  than  it  is  to-day.     At  the 
beginning  of  1901  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  Tube  railway  schemes. 
American  financiers  had  come  into  the  field,  buying  up  derelict  pro- 
jects, forming  combinations  among  the  older  companies,  and  devising 
new  lines  on  an  extensive  scale.     Altogether  there  were  fourteen  Bills 
before  Parliament,  involving  some  twenty-four  millions  of  new  capital. 
Then  was  the  moment  to  '  hang  up '  everything,  and  to  start  in  earnest 
with  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  might,  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence, have  had  its   Keport   presented   by  the  present  date.     But 
neither  the  Government,  nor  Parliament,  nor  the  County  Council 
would  recommend  this  course.     The  fear  of  the  electors,  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  of  the  newspapers,  was  before  the  eyes  of  those  in  authority. 
They  might  be  charged  with  delaying  the  creation  of  new  facilities 
for  London  locomotion,  which  would  perhaps  be   unpopular.     The 
House  of  Commons   fell  back  on  a  half-measure.     It  referred  the 
various  Bills  as  a  whole  to  a  Joint  Committee,  charged  to  consider 
generally  '  whether  the  lines  of  route  for  underground  railways,  pro- 
posed by  Bills  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  introduced  during  the 
present  Session,  are  best  calculated  to  afford  facilities  for  present  and 
probable  future  traffic/  and  to  advise  what  special  terms  and  con- 
ditions should  be  imposed  upon  the  promoters,  and  which,  if  any,  of 
the  schemes  should  be  proceeded  with.     The  appointment  of  this 
Committee  did  little  to  clear  the  ground.     It  was  a  competent  body 
so  far  as   its  personnel   goes,  including   as   it  did  Lord  Windsor, 
Lord  Knutsford,  Sir  William  Arrol,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster,  though 
Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder  seems  to  have  been  the  only  member  who 
had  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  London  govern- 
ment and  locomotion.     But  it  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  the  question  exhaustively.     By  its  reference  it  was 
confined  to  the  Bills  actually  before  Parliament,  and  so  of  course  was 
debarred  from  the  consideration  of  other  and  better  schemes  ;  and  it 
had  little  time  at  its  disposal,  since  it  did  not  meet  till  the  2nd  of 
May,  and  was  obliged  to  finish  its  labours  before  the  end  of  the 
summer  Session.     Its  Keport  contains  some  acute  and  interesting 
observations,  but  its  chief  effect  was  to  show  that  the  subject  needed 
further  and  more  expert  investigation,  such  as  is  now  apparently  to 
be  undertaken.     Most  of  the   Bills — metamorphosed,  modified,  or 
mixed  together  in  the  interim — came  up  again  in  the  present  Session, 
and  their  supporters  have  been  engaged  for  months  in  a  confused 
squabble  before  overburdened  Parliamentary  Committees.     Finally 
when  the  London  United  and  Morgan  amalgamation  seemed  likely  to 
extract  from  the  welter  their  through  line  from  the  extreme  west  to  the 
north-east  of  the  county,  came  the  manoeuvre,  whereby  Mr.  Morgan's 
associates  transferred  themselves  to  the  rival  camp,  and  the  Bills  are 
again  thrown  over  for  another  year.     So   much  for   the  argument 
against  delay !     The  conclusion  seems  even  now  likely  to  be  more 
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rapid,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  if  the  question  is  taken  in  hand 
definitely  by  a  public  commission,  rather  than  left  to  be  painfully 
extracted  from  the  efforts  of  rival  promoters  and  their  agents  in  the 
Committee-rooms  of  1903  and  1904. 

But  if  the  inquiry  is  to  be  justified  it  must  be  thorough,  practical, 
and,  above  all,  comprehensive.  In  that  case  it  would  be  quite  worth 
\?/hile  postponing  the  inauguration  of  fresh  schemes  of  transit  for  two 
cr  three  years,  especially  as  nothing  effectual  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
accomplished  within  that  period  in  any  event.  The  promoters,  even 
if  they  get  their  Bills,  will  not  necessarily  get  their  money  ;  and,  to 
judge  by  previous  experience,  they  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  begin 
construction.2  Nevertheless  it  would  be  useless  to  stay  all  progress 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  dabbling  Select  Committee  or  a  Koyal 
Commission  of  the  usual  dilatory  type.  We  ought  to  have  a  Board  of 
Inquiry  that  will  set  to  work  quickly,  get  to  close  quarters  with  the 
facts  without  wasting  time  over  formalities,  and  present  us  with  its 
recommendations  in  precise  and  accurate  detail.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  we  cannot  adopt  the  machinery  by  which  some  American 
municipal  problems  have  been  successfully  resolved.  Ten  years  ago 
the  locomotion  tangle  in  Boston  and  its  suburban  area  resembled, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  scale,  that  with  which  we  are  confronted 
in  London.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  not  perhaps  feeling  any 
great  confidence  either  in  its  own  members  or  in  the  civic  authori- 
ties of  Boston,  relegated  the  whole  matter  to  a  statutory  Eapid 
Transit  Commission.  This  consisted  of  six  independent  professional 
men,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  valuation  experts,  distinguished  but 
not  exactly  eminent — the  very  eminent  person  is  far  too  busy  and 
important  to  devote  himself  properly  to  functions  of  this  kind — and 
of  impeccable  respectability.  They  were  well  paid  for  their  service?, 
and  expected  to  give  up  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part,  of  their 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  Commission.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  attending  fitfully  at  Committee  meetings,  but  went  to 
work  with  great  energy,  and  not  only  said  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  in  fact  did  it,  since  the  State  Legislature  passed  Acts  embodying 
most  of  their  recommendations,  and  gave  the  Commissioners  statu- 
tory powers  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  result  has  been  that 
Boston,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  in  a  condition  of  extreme  con- 
fusion, with  its  central  area  intolerably  congested  and  its  suburbs 
badly  served,  has  now  a  system  of  passenger  transportation  which, 
for  efficiency  and  convenience,  may  challenge  comparison  with 
that:  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Can  we  not  imitate  this  admirable 
precedent,  or  adapt  it  to  our  own  requirements  ?  Is  it  impossible  to 
have  a  Commission,  composed  of  capable  men,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  case,  engineers,  solicitors,  Parliamentary 

2  Of  thirteen  London  deep-level  railways  authorised  by  Parliament  between  1881 
and  1899,  only  three  had  been  actually  opened  to  traffic  by  the  spring  of  1901. 
VOL.  Ill— No.  310  3  Q 
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agents,  traffic  managers,  local  government  experts,  not  too  grand  or 
dignified,  or  diversely  occupied,  to  spend  some  hours  of  every  day, 
for  the  necessary  weeks  or  months,  over  this  business  ?  A  Statutory 
Commission,  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  properly  remunerated 
for  its  services,  might  meet  the  case ;  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
amateurs  or  party  politicians,  however  able  or  upright,  cannot  be 
expected  to  find  the  requisite  time  to  master  so  much  intricate 
detail.  Failing  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  precedent  of  the 
Kailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  1888  might  be  usefully  followed. 
Under  that  Act  the  maximum  rates  and  fares  of  all  the  railway 
companies,  contained  in  some  thousands  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  were 
all  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  and  recast.  The  Board  of  Trade 
were  authorised  to  employ  and  pay  for  such  skilled  persons  as  they 
might  think  fit,  and  were  required  to  hear  all  parties  whom  they 
considered  entitled  to  be  heard  before  them.  They  were  then  to 
embody  their  final  decision  in  a  separate  provisional  order  for  each 
company,  and  this  order,  it  was  enacted,  might  be,  as  it  in  fact  was, 
submitted  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure the  whole  of  the  vast  tangle  of  English  railway  rates  was 
straightened  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  tribunal,  sitting  for  some 
ninety  days,  and  the  subsequent  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament, 
sitting  for  some  sixty  days.8  A  Committee  of  this  kind,  or  even  a 
small,  industrious  Koyal  Commission,  like  that  which  has  lately 
examined  the  condition  of  the  Port  of  London,  should  be  able  to 
complete  its  inquiries,  and  submit  proposals  for  legislation,  without 
intolerable  delay. 

A  point  even  more  important  than  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  is  the  character  of  its  reference.  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  investigation  should  be  limited  to  deep-level  underground  rail- 
ways. This  would  be  to  repeat  that  mistake  of  partial  treatment  to 
which  the  deficiencies  of  Metropolitan  locomotion  are  mainly  due. 
Roads,  railways,  tramways,  and  tunnels  have  been  carried  out,  not 
only  without  reference  to  any  general  plan,  but  also  without  proper 
relation  to  one  another.  Thus  we  have  railways  duplicated  over  one 
route  and  non-existent  upon  another  ;  we  have  surface  tracks  where 
subways  would  be  more  suitable,  slow  stopping  trains  where  express 
services  are  needed,  costly  and  unprofitable  tunnels  where  the  traffic 
requirements  would  be  equally  well  met  by  cheap  tramways. 
Tubes  should  be  considered  as  merely  one  method  of  Metropolitan 
transit,  among  many  others.  It  is  not  so  much  new  facilities  as 
better  facilities  for  passenger  locomotion  that  are  required.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  London  shows  that  the  whole  area  is  crossed 
and  covered  by  railways  and  tram  lines.  Yet  the  Londoner  com- 
plains, and  with  justice,  that  he  is  poorly  served.  He  cannot  get 

8  Times,  November  11,  1902. 
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about  as  easily  and  conveniently  as  he  would  like.  An  individual 
stretch  of  line  may  be  good  enough,  but  its  connections  may  be  bad, 
or  it  may  not  be  able  to  give  the  traveller  the  particular  kind  of  service 
he  requires  at  the  right  time.  To  honeycomb  the  subsoil  with  a 
new  network  of  tunnels,  without  pausing  to  consider  how  they  will 
stand  as  parts  of  that  '  stupendous  whole  '  which  assists,  or  impedes, 
London  locomotion,  would  be  short-sighted  policy.  If  the  question 
is  to  be  put  upon  a  rational  basis,  due  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
general  and  the  diverse  needs  of  the  whole  community,  whether  they 
travel  above  ground  or  below,  on  foot  or  in  carriages ;  whether  they 
use  horses,  steam,  motors,  or  electricity.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
essential  that  the  inquiry  should  go  even  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  London  County  Council,  and  that  its  scope  should  be  at 
least  as  wide  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  question  to 
Mr.  Balfour,4  and  should,  in  fact,  embrace  '  the  means  of  locomotion 
and  transportation  in  London  '  in  all  its  ramifications.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  dealing  usefully  with  the  subject,  if  the  miscarriages  of 
the  past  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  mistakes,  so  far  as  is  now  possible, 
set  right. 

The  promoters  themselves  seem  to  feel  that  the  piecemeal 
method  is  not  particularly  favourable  even  to  their  own  projects, 
since  we  find  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  organiser  of  one  of  the 
two  chief  Tube  *  combines,'  protesting  against  it.  Writing  on 
the  12th  of  November,  he  puts  forward  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of 
uniformity  and  regulation  : 

I  have  always  felt  [he  says]  that  the  custom  by  which  tube  lines  were  pro- 
moted— that  is,  permitting  promoters  to  choose  their  routes  and  then  asking 
Parliament  to  pass  their  Bill — was  wrong ;  but  as  it  had  been  the  practice  for  so 
many  years  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  proper  for  me  to  suggest  a  change.  Now, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  coming  before  the  public  so  forcibly,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  former  methods  not  only  did  not  give  the  results  required, 
]>ut  tended  greatly  towards  producing  confusion.  That  there  should  be  some 
regulating  head,  which  will  intelligently  take  all  the  conditions  into  consideration, 
regulate  where  lines  shall  be  built,  and  the  method  by  which  they  shall  be  run, 
there  is  no  doubt.  All  the  schemes  for  such  transportation,  if  they  do  not  emanate 
from  one  source,  should  at  least  be  controlled  by  one  directing  body.  To  permit 
promoters  to  choose  locations  where  lines  shall  be  laid  does  not  produce  any 
harmony  or  regularity  in  the  laying  of  lines  or  meet  the  necessities  of  the  public. 
To  have  a  central  power  managing  and  dictating  the  whole  business,  regulating 
•\vhere  the  lines  shall  go,  how  they  shall  be  connected,  and  what  systems  they  shall 
form,  is,  without  doubt,  necessary,  whether  it  be  by  Commission,  a  Committee,  or 
v/hat  not.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  order  can  be  brought  out  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  now  threaten  this  city.5 

Some  people  who  read  Mr.  Yerkes's  words,  and  possibly  their 
author  himself,  may  fail  to  perceive  their  real  import,  and  may 
hastily  conclude  that  what  is  chiefly  required  is  the  arrangement  of 
good  through-routes  and  connections.  These  are  valuable  elements, 

4  See  above,  page  923.  5  Times,  November  13,  1902. 
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but  there  are  others  even  more  weighty.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
as  the  promoter,  with  the  approval  of  a  hurried  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, usually  does  :  *  Here  are  a  lot  of  people  living  at  point  A,  and 
a  lot  more  at  point  B.  If  I  join  the  two,  it  is  obvious  that  my  line 
AB  will  do  well.'  On  this  assumption  many  railways  have  been 
built  which  have  proved  more  profitable  to  the  promoters,  and  to 
property-owners  bought  out  at  a  liberal  valuation,  than  to  the 
shareholders  and  the  general  public.  In  a  great  city,  or  rather  in 
an  extensive  inhabited  area,  populated  in  concentric  zones  of  varying 
density,  vast  numbers  of  persons  require  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
outer  suburban  quarters  to  the  chief  internal  centres  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  finance.  An  army  greater  than  the  host  of  Xerxes  is 
mobilised  daily  over  six  hundred  miles  of  territory  in  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Essex,  Kent,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Herts,  poured  into 
central  London  each  morning,  and  moved  back  again  before  night. 
It  is  a  stupendous  phenomenon,  this  diurnal  advance  and  retreat  of 
a  million  human  beings,  and  its  magnitude  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  diminish.  For  the  tendency  is,  and  should  be,  to  spread  the 
great  towns  outwards,  and  to  turn  them  into  garden  cities  or  collec- 
tions of  semi-rural  suburbs,  where  the  people  can  live  near  fields  and 
open  spaces,  instead  of  being  packed  into  narrow  streets  and  reeking 
slums.  Hygienic,  economic,  and  social  causes  are  assisting  this 
movement.  Land  in  the  inner  ring  is  too  valuable  for  ordinary 
housing  purposes.  It  is  wanted  for  warehouses,  shops,  offices,  public 
institutions,  theatres,  banks.  Wealthy  persons,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  monopoly  rents,  may  choose  to  reside  in  a  restricted  fashionable 
district  not  far  from  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  The  less  affluent  majority 
must  either  be  pigeon-holed  into  flats  and  vast  blocks  of  '  dwellings  ' 
towering  skyward,  or  live  and  sleep  out  of  town. 

The  collection  and  rapid  conveyance  of  these  daily  invaders,  and 
their  prompt  and  punctual  delivery  at  a  relatively  small  number 
of  central  stations,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  locomotion 
problems  to  be  solved  for  a  city  like  London  or  New  York.  But 
there  is  a  second  which  is  scarcely  less  important.  The  in-and-out 
traffic  has  to  be  conducted  concurrently  with  an  enormous  and 
constant  local  movement.  The  converging  human  streams  from 
the  outskirts  have  scarcely  reached  their  embouchures  when  they 
proceed  to  break  up  and  trickle  through  multitudinous  minor 
channels.  People  are  moving  about,  chiefly  on  short  journeys, 
all  day  long  and  well  into  the  night.  It  is  not  enough  to  carry 
the  working-man,  say,  from  Stratford  to  Tower  Street,  the  clerk 
from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Cornhill,  and  back  again.  Both  of  them 
may  require  to  take  a  couple  of  short  subsidiary  journeys  before 
they  catch  their  homeward-bound  trains ;  and  they  must  be  handled 
with  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  shop-assistant  sent  from  Bond 
Street  to  consult  a  customer  at  Lancaster  Gate,  the  bank-collector 
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who  has  to  get  from  the  City  to  Westminster,  the  matron  from  West 
Kensington  who  wants  an  afternoon  at  '  the  Stores/  the  family  from 
Hampstead  making  their  way  to  the  Strand  for  a  matinee  perform- 
ance, the  electric-light  engineer  and  his  assistants  despatched  by 
a  firm  in  Victoria  Street  to  fit  up  an  installation  at  Denmark  Hill, 
the  resident  in  the  south-western  suburbs  who  has  alighted  at 
Waterloo  in  order  that  he  may  join  a  train  to  the  Midlands  at 
St.  Pancras.  Urban  passenger  transport  has  to  provide  for  the 
separate  needs  of  all  these  various  persons.  The  long-distance  regular 
traffic  and  the  short  irregular  local  traffic,  though  they  must  be 
worked  in  conjunction,  should  be  kept  to  a  certain  extent  separate. 
The  clients  of  the  in-and-out  surburban  lines  come,  '  not  single  spies, 
but  in  battalions,'  and  they  can  be  marshalled  and  brigaded  with  a 
kind  of  military  regularity.  But,  for  the  local  traffic,  the  transport- 
ing agency  must  deal  with  passengers  dropping  in  sporadically  at 
all  hours,  expecting  to  find  a  train  or  car  running  at  intervals  so 
brief  that  a  time-table  is  superfluous,  caring  not  so  much  for  high 
speed  as  for  the  contiguity  of  the  stopping-places  to  the  localities 
for  which  they  are  bound.  They  want  plenty  of  easily  accessible 
stations,  not  too  far  apart,  and  facilities  for  changing  from  one 
system  to  another.  No  systematic  treatment  of  urban  and  suburban 
locomotion  can  be  successful  unless  both  requirements — those  of  the 
express  long-distance  traffic,  and  those  of  the  slower  local  traffic — 
are  adequately  met.  Our  London  schemes  too  often  ignore  one  or 
the  other,  or  mix  them  together  in  a  confused  and  inefficient  fashion. 
The  first  Keport  of  the  Boston  Kapid  Transit  Commission,  1892 — 
a  most  instructive  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of  urban  locomotion 
— placed  special  emphasis  on  these  points.  The  Commissioners  laid  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  governing  the  entire  problem,  that 
every  railroad  serving  a  congested  urban  area  should  duplicate  its 
tracks  and  stations,  so  that  the  fast  trains  from  the  outlying  districts 
might  run  in  rapidly  to  the  central  terminals,  without  being  delayed 
by  the  cars  required  to  set  down  and  pick  up  at  frequent  intervals. 
And  they  carried  this  principle  from  the  steam  railroads  to  the 
electric  elevated  railways,  the  surface  tramways,  and  even  the  ordinary 
roads,  recommending  that  there  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  kinds  of  traffic,  fast  and  slow,  and  proposing 
ta  lay  out  special  streets  from  the  docks  and  wharves  for  heavy 
goods  transport.  Nearly  all  that  the  Commissioners  said  of  Boston 
ia  the  nineties  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  London  of  to-day,  and 
some  of  their  bold  but  logical  and  practical  remedies  might,  mutatis 
mutandis,  be  adapted  to  our  own  encumbered  Metropolis. 

Much  [say  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners]  that  is  now  proposed  could  have 
boen  undertaken  years  ago  at  less  cost  than  at  present,  and  by  so  doing  a  great 
deal  of  money  spent  by  the  railroad  companies  in  makeshift  undertakings  could 
have  been  saved.  The  haphazard,  disjointed  method  of  making  isolated  changes 
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and  sporadic  improvement  must  be  made  to  give  place  to  uniform,  harmonious 
action.  .  .  .  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  from  time  to  time  on  street 
widenings  and  changes  of  grade,  and  yet  the  benefit  derived  has  not  seemed  upon 
the  whole  to  have  been  proportionate  to  the  expense  incurred.  In  seeking  for  an 
explanation  of  their  disappointment  the  Commission  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
chief  reason  was  that  the  attacks  have  been  in  great  part  isolated  both  in  time 
and  place,  instead  of  combined  and  continuous,  and  guided  by  a  single  and  clearly- 
defined  purpose.  The  Commission  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  framing 
and  adhering  to  a  uniform  policy  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  their  task,  and  this 
policy  it  seemed  to  them  should  be  rather  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  a  few 
arterial  avenues  than  to  dissipate  their  strength  in  scattered  attempts  to  give  a 
little  relief  at  a  great  many  disconnected  points.  To  try,  in  a  word,  as  far  as  they 
went,  to  effect  a  cure  rather  than  a  palliative. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  sound  doctrine,  the  Commissioners 
turned  their  attention  first  to  the  existing  railroads,  and  advised  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  increase  their  accommodation  and 
required  to  link  up  their  terminals,  and  to  handle  their  freight  trans- 
port apart  from  their  passenger  business.  Double  lines  of  elevated 
railways  were  to  be  laid  from  the  interior  to  the  outskirts,  and 
the  intolerable  blockade  of  the  congested  central  area  by  street-cars 
was  to  be  relieved  by  carrying  the  tram-lines  in  a  four-track 
subway  or  shallow  tunnel  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  Finally, 
a  number  of  new  roads  were  planned.  Similar  principles,  though 
not  so  symmetrically  and  completely  worked  out,  have  guided  the 
Corporation  of  New  York  in  the  design  of  their  great  new  under- 
ground railway,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion  ;  and  they 
were  also  present  to  the  Prussian  Commission  which  promoted  the 
noble  Berlin  Stadtbahn  and  its  suburban  connections,  and  so  provided 
the  Grerman  capital  with  a  system  that  has  few  equals  anywhere  for 
convenience  and  common-sense. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  such  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject  either  in  the  existing,  or  the  proposed,  transport  facilities  of 
London.  In  theory,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  conception  of 
the  two  older  Underground  Kailways,  which  circle  right  round  inner 
London,  joining  up  nearly  all  the  terminal  stations,  and  allowing 
several  of  the  trunk  lines  to  take  trains  from  the  distant  suburbs 
through  their  tunnels  to  Charing  Cross,  Moorgate  Street,  and  the 
Mansion  House.  But  in  practice  many  of  those  theoretical  ad- 
vantages have  proved  far  less  valuable  than  they  ought  to  be.  The 
through-route  facilities  are  little  used,  because  the  long-distance 
traffic  is  hopelessly  impeded,  by  being  passed  along  the  same  set  of 
metals  as  the  stopping  trains.  The  passengers,  who  ought  to  be 
whizzing  through  by  fast  trains  from  Hammersmith  or  Chiswick  to 
Moorgate  Street,  are  required  to  pause  at  some  fourteen  stations  en 
route,  with  the  result  that  it  takes  over  half  an  hour  to  accomplish  a 
journey  of  six  or  seven  miles.  The  same  complication  of  through 
and  local  traffic  may  explain,  though  it  cannot  justify,  the  unsatis- 
factory quality  of  the  suburban  service  on  many  of  the  surface 
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railways,  especially  those  which  mock  the  irritated  householder  of 
Surrey  and  of  Kent. 

Now  if  the  tube  is  considered,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  clear  that  it  suffers  from  the  defects  of  some  of  its 
predecessors  in  a  quite  acute  form.  It  has,  and  can  have,  only  one 
set  of  rails  each  way,  and  there  can  be  no  passing  of  trains,  or 
discrimination  in  their  speed.  Every  train  must  stop  at  every 
station.  There  is  no  possibility  of  an  express  service,  particularly  as 
;he  promoters,  with  a  view  of  picking  up  as  many  short- distance 
fares  as  possible,  are  placing  their  stations  very  close  together. 
Already,  therefore,  we  have  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  older 
lines.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  uneconomical  provision  of  plant  and 
rolling  stock  capable  of  coping  with  the  rush  of  the  morning  and 
evening  hours,  and  necessarily  therefore  too  ample  for  the  restricted 
traffic  of  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  in-and-out  runs  are  slower  than 
they  ought  to  be,  if  they  are  to  minister  adequately  to  the  needs  of 
a  widely- scattered  population.  To  the  broken  and  humbled  spirit  of 
the  suburban  Londoner,  chastened  by  the  rods  of  his  railway 
companies,  it  may  seem  a  great  thing  to  be  carried  at  the  pace  of 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  But  this  is  not  fast  travelling,  and  it  seems 
scarcely  worth  while  to  burrow  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
i'or  such  a  result.  It  may  be  noted  that  neither  Boston,  New 
York,  nor  Paris,  when  they  took  to  underground  traction  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  low-level  tube.  The  Boston  Commis- 
sioners admired  the  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  South 
London  Railway,  and  they  were  alive  to  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  bore  through  the  subsoil  without  disturbing  the  streets  or  paying 
for  surface-rights.  Nevertheless  they  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
covered  way,  or  shallow  tunnel,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  roadway. 
They  thought  that  for  local  traffic,  in  particular,  a  system  to  which 
access  can  only  be  gained  by  a  long  descent  through  mechanical 
elevators  would  not  be  found  sufficiently  convenient.  They  held 
also  that  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  lifts  would  be  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  working  expenses  which  ought  to  be 
avoided.  But  they  were  also  largely  influenced  by  sanitary  con- 
siderations. They  urged  that  the  narrow  steel  cylinder,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  cars,  with  no  through, 
current  of  fresh  air,  could  not  be  healthy.  They  said,  indeed,  that 
the  sun-loving  American  would  never  stand  being  shut  up  in 
closed  carriages,  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  in  a  region  to 
which  no  ray  of  natural  light  had  ever  penetrated.  Londoners, 
perhaps,  are  less  particular  on  these  points,  and  there  are  days  of 
damp  fog  and  gloom  when  the  white  dry  tube  seems  pleasant  by 
contrast.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  people — even  if  they  do 
not  experience  the  headaches  and  sore-throats  of  which  many 
passengers  complain — are  none  the  better  for  being  in  these  tunnels. 
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It  is  not  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  physical  condition  of  a  London 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  men  and  women,  its  boys 
and  girls,  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  daily  in  travelling  under 
these  debilitating  conditions.  The  tube  journey  is  so  little 
desirable  for  its  own  sake  that  it  ought  to  be  made  as  short  as 
possible.  But  that  is  precisely  what  its  promoters  have  shown  no 
intention  of  doing.  By  their  mode  of  construction,  and  by  dotting 
their  stations  at  half-mile  intervals  or  less,  they  go  scarcely  faster 
than  electric  trams,  and  perhaps  not  so  fast  as  motor-buses  may  be 
expected  to  travel  within  the  next  year  or  two.  They  are  competing 
for  the  local  traffic,  for  which,  owing  to  their  lifts,  they  are  unfitted, 
while  they  fail  to  supply  the  rapid  services  with  which  they  might 
discharge  a  really  useful  public  function.  Parliament  should  insist 
that,  in  return  for  the  large  powers  granted  them  over  the  subsoil  of 
London,  they  should  undertake  to  run  trains  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour,  and  to  reduce  their  stopping  stations  by  50  per  cent, 
or  more.  There  is  no  reason  why  so  many  millions  should  be  spent, 
and  monopoly  rights  granted,  to  provide  underground  omnibuses, 
which  can  be  reached  only  by  a  descent  down  the  shaft  of  a  mine. 

We  may  be  told  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  such  conditions  and 
limitations  upon  the  deep-level  railways,  the  capital  for  their  con- 
struction will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  the  American  promoters  and 
other  philanthropists,  who  are  now  yearning  to  improve  our 
Metropolitan  locomotion,  will  sensibly  relax  their  activity.  We  may 
calmly  face  this  peril.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  first  fine  fervour  of 
the  tube  '  boom '  has  already  abated,  and  that  several  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  beforeTarliament  and  the  public  may  now  be  dropped, 
not,  for  the  present,  to  reappear.  This  will  be  no  great  misfortune. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the  proposed  lines  are  calculated  to- 
benefit  those  concerned  in  constructing  and  financing  them  much 
more  than  either  their  customers  or  their  shareholders.  There  is- 
not  much  in  tubes  as  an  investment.  The  City  and  South  London, 
the  hard-working  little  pioneer  of  the  whole  array,  only  pays  three 
per  cent,  dividend,  and  that  after  years  of  struggle.  The  Central 
London  Eailway  gives  its  shareholders  four  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
the  very  cream  of  London  traffic  to  skim — perhaps  the  finest  urban 
passenger  route  in  the  world.  And  these  moderate  returns  are 
earned  upon  a  capitalisation  much  lower  than  that  estimated  foi? 
some  of  the  newer  lines.  The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  a 
tube  railway  has  been  put  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  at  an  outside 
average  of  450,000^.  a  mile.  The  Waterloo  and  City,  which  had  no 
lifts  to  make  (and  no  expensive  commissions  to  pay,  owing  to  its 
financial  arrangements  with  the  South  Western),  cost  50,OOOZ.  a  mile 
less  than  this  sum.  The  Central  London  cost  554,0001.  a  mile,  but 
that  WES  ten  years  ago,  when  *  tubes'  were  new  and  experimentaL 
For  its  proposed  Hammersmith  and  City  Extension  it  asks  capital 
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and  borrowing  powers  at  the  rate  of  467,000£.  a  mile.  But  some  of 
the  other  schemes  are  allowing  themselves  a  more  liberal  margin. 
The  Morgan  amalgamation,  which  has  been  so  rudely  broken  up, 
worked  out  at  about  600,000£.  a  mile  over  the  whole  twenty  miles 
of  line,  including  a  long  stretch  in  the  open,  where  no  tunnelling 
would  be  required.  The  part  of  it  which  was  originally  the 
Piccadilly  and  City  Eailway  was  to  average  860,000£.  a  mile,  nearly 
double  the  Central  London  estimate  for  the  same  route.6  This  large 
profit  on  construction  is  independent  of  a  clear  millon  which  the 
Morgan  group  admitted  that  they  required  for  financing  the  scheme.7 
How  is  a  decent  dividend  to  be  paid  on  this  dead  weight  of  capital, 
combined  with  the  extraordinarily  low  scheduled  fares  which  have 
been  put  into  the  Bills  ?  I  know  that  some  people  will  urge  that 
at  any  rate  we  had  better  get  the  railways  built,  and  then,  if  the 
promoters  make  too  much  or  the  shareholders  too  little,  it  will  be  no 
concern  of  the  ordinary  travelling  citizen.  This  seems  a  short-sighted 
policy.  A  railway  that  does  not  yield  a  good  profit  is  no  aid  to  loco- 
motion, but  the  reverse,  since  it  monopolises  a  certain  line  of  route,  and 
may  be  j  ust  effective  enough  to  keep  away  other  agencies  that  would 
furnish  a  better  service.  It  would  be  a  bad  prospect  for  London  if, 
twenty  years  hence,  its  interior  were  pierced  by  a  dozen  derelict  deep- 
level  railways,  half  of  them  rusting  to  decay,  and  the  other  half  run- 
ning slow  and  antiquated  trains  at  rare  and  uncertain  intervals. 
Before  authorising  any  more  tubes  we  should  have  some  certain ty, 
first,  that  they  will  be  made ;  secondly,  that  they  will  raise  their 
capital ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  can  pay  a  decent  dividend. 

In  the  cities  where  they  have  rejected  the  tube,  they  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  to  the  high-level,  or  sub-surface,  tunnel.  The 
tendency  is  to  make  these  lighter  in  construction  than  those  of  our 
older  London  underground  railways.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  vaulted 
brick-lined  structures,  but  rectangular  covered  ways,  supported  by 
metal  beams,  immediately  below  the  roadway.  A  descent  of  a  few 
steps  takes  the  passenger  to  them  from  the  street,  and  plenty  of 
light  and  air  can  be  supplied  from  gratings  and  ground-glass  covers 
at  the  refuges.  Their  great  advantage  is  that,  as  in  Boston,  the 
street-cars  can  actually  run  into  them,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
break  of  continuity  when  the  tramway  reaches  the  congested  central 
district  in  which  surface-lines  are  undesirable.  From  the  Boston 
tunnel,  which  threads  the  crowded  business  quarter  of  the  city,  there 
emerge  four  lines  of  rails.  One  pair  rise  right  up  to  the  elevated 
railway  to  carry  the  long-distance  suburban  traffic,  while  the  two 

6  This  was  before  the  amalgamation  of  interests,  and  the  proceedings  in  Committee 
during  the  present  Session,  in  the  course  of  which  the  capital  figures  and  estimates 
v/ere  considerably  modified. 

7  See  Capital  Statement,  p.  223  of  Evidence  before  Lord  Windsor's  Committee  on 
the  Piccadilly  and  City  Railway  Bill. 
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other  tracks  run  out  into  the  roads  and  become  ordinary  tramways. 
The  idea  in  Boston  was  apparently  derived  from  Berlin,  where  the 
Stadtbahn  crosses  the  city,  at  its  Equator,  so  to  speak,  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  picking  up  and  bearing  on  its  handsome  viaduct 
both  the  trunk  and  the  local  lines.     In  many  respects  these  subways 
seem  preferable   to   the   deep-level  tunnels,  particularly  for  urban 
traffic.     Their  sanitation  is  better ;  for  while  they  are  free  from  all 
the  inconveniences  of  fog,  rain,  and  snow,  their  passengers  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  currents  of  natural  air,  sweeping  through  their  wide  open 
corridors.     Their  temperature  approximates  to  that  of  the  atmosphere 
outside — a  little  cooler  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter — without 
the  sudden  drop  of  forty  or  fifty  degrees  which  may  be  sometimes 
found  in  passing  from  the  sunlight  of  an  August  afternoon  to  the 
recesses   of    the   buried  iron   pipe.     There   are  no   lifts   to   cause 
delay.     The  hurried  passenger  runs  down  the  short  flight  of  steps, 
and  gains  his  seat  in  the  car,  with  little  more  trouble  and  loss  of 
time   than  if  he   were  jumping  into  an  omnibus.     Moreover,  the 
subway  liberates  the  surface  from  the  electric  trams,  with  all  their 
paraphernalia  of  poles   and   wires,  rails,  slots,  and  conduits.     The 
advantages  of  the  system,  which  has  fascinated  many  observers  who 
have  lately  been  examining  it  abroad,8  are  so  patent  that,  if  we  were 
laying  out  a  model  city,  we  should  no  doubt  insist  on  providing  all 
the  principal  thoroughfares  with  a  basement  corridor  for  locomotion 
purposes.     Unhappily,   the   difficulty   in  an  old   town  lies   in  the 
making  of  this  underground  chamber.     The  shallow  tunnel  cannot 
be  constructed  in  the  same  quiet,  unnoticeable  fashion  as  the  tube. 
It   means    trenching   up   the   whole    roadway,    and   disentangling 
and  relaying  the  sewers,  pipes,  wires,  and  mains,  which   intersect 
one   another  in  the  subsoil  like  the  veins  and  blood-vessels  under 
the  human  skin.     We  cannot  expect  to  see  a  general  adoption  of 
traction-subways  in  London ;  but  there  are  some  routes  where  local 
conditions  may  render  it  practicable  to  install  them.     One  might 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  a  large  part  of  the  much-discussed  line 
between  Hammersmith   and   the   Strand,  for   which  all   the   tube 
companies  are  scrambling,  might  very  suitably  be  provided  with  a 
tram-subway,   that  might  pass   under  the  railings  of  Kensington 
Gardens,    Hyde    Park,    and    the    Green    Park,    and    perhaps    at 
Walsingham   House  turn   down  into  the   Mall  to  Charing   Cross, 
continuing  under  the   Strand  to   the  bottom   of  the  new  Avenue, 
between  the  Strand  and  Holborn,  in  which  the  County  Council  have 
already  obtained  powers  to  place  an  underground  tramway  ;  or  it  might 
be  carried  under  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street  to  Westminster. 
The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  that  every  main  route  should  have  its 

8  See  the  Report  of  Colonel  Yorke  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Paris  Metro- 
politan Railway,  and  that  of  the  Electrical  Engineer  and  Tramways  Manager  of  the 
London  County  Council  on  the  Boston,  New  York,  and  Buda-Pesth  subways. 
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shallow  tunnel  for  local  traffic,  and  its  tube  below  for  the  express 
service,  with  interchange  stations  at  suitable  intervals.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  will  be  attempted  by  the  '  electrified '  District 
Railway  with  its  parallel  deep-level,  which  latter  is  intended,  I 
believe,  to  run  fast  trains  through  between  the  City  and  Earl's  Court, 
stopping  only  three  or  four  times  on  the  way. 

But  if  the  transit  problem  of  London  is  to  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  enrich  the  capital  with  a 
certain  number  of  new  arterial  roads.  Without  this,  as  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry  pointed  out  in  his  two  admirable  addresses  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  '  Streets  and  Traffic  in  London/  no  improvement 
in  railway  facilities  will  really  relieve  the  congestion.  For,  after 
all,  the  persons  carried  by  railway  must  at  some  point  or  other  come 
upon  the  streets,  and  the  greater  the  number  brought  in  daily  from 
the  outskirts  the  more  essential  is  it  for  them  to  have  room  to 
circulate  about  the  town.  Moreover,  it  is  by  road  that  a  large  part 
of  the  freight  and  goods  transport  of  the  Metropolis  must  be 
conducted.  The  railway  companies  are  themselves  carters  on  an 
enormous  scale,  with  thousands  of  their  own  vans.  And  now  to  all  this 
is  added  the  swarm  of  self-propelled  vehicles  of  all  kinds  which  can 
only  use  the  roads,  and  cannot  travel  conveniently  and  safely  except 
on  roads  that  are  wide  and  fairly  straight.  The  motors  alone 
will  compel  us  sooner  or  later  to  Haussmannize  London,  and  we 
should  do  it  as  part  of  the  general  locomotion  scheme  which  is 
now  contemplated.  The  proper  and  economical  method  is  not  to 
undertake  widenings  of  our  existing  main  thoroughfares,  for  this 
involves  the  purchase  of  expensive  property,  and  the  payment 
of  large  sums  for  extinguishing  leases  and  destroying  the  goodwill 
of  business  premises.  A  better  way  is  that  of  creating  values  by 
driving  a  new  wide  channel  through  a  nest  of  poor  cheap  streets. 
If  a  sufficient  area  for  recoupment  is  taken,  the  local  authority 
may  ultimately  recover  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  reconstruction, 
or  even  make  a  profit  upon  it.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  showed  far  more  boldness  and  originality  in  their  improve- 
ments than  the  County  Council,  which  has  nothing  to  place  to 
its  record  on  the  scale  of  the  Victoria  and  Chelsea  Embankments, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  the  Charing 
Cross  Eoad.  Long  before  either  the  Board  or  the  Council  came  into 
existence,  Nash,  the  architect,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Prince 
Kegent,  initiated  a  similar  policy,  when  he  swept  away  the  purlieus 
of  St.  James's  Market,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Regent  Street  and 
to  link  Portland  Place  with  Pall  Mall.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  little 
humiliating  to  reflect  that,  with  one  exception,  Portland  Place  is  our 
only  hundred-feet  street  in  mid-London,  and  that  it  is  more  than  a 
century  old.  In  the  intervening  period  Paris  has  provided  itself 
with  at  least  twelve  miles  of  Boulevards  and  Avenues  a  hundred  feet 
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wide  and  upwards;  Vienna  has  its  great  Kingstrasse,  which  is  187 
feet  wide;  Washington  has  many  long  streets  which  are  160  feet, 
and  Berlin  at  least  one,  the  Unter  den  Linden,  which  is  not  far 
short  of  200  feet  across.  It  is  high  time  that  London  obtained 
some  more  Portland  Places,  adapted  to  modern  conditions.  We  should 
think  seriously  of  the  construction  of  those  new  'radial  roads'  to 
which  the  Prime  Minister,  with  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  whole 
question,  once  referred  in  a  brief  statement  that  has  become 
historic.  Some  of  those  *  practical '  persons,  who  can  never  look  an 
inch  below  their  feet,  or  a  yard  beyond  their  noses,  thought  proper  to 
scoff  at  this  suggestion  as  fantastic  and  visionary  ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  was 
quite  right,  and  his  '  common  sense '  critics  wrong.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  impracticable  in  the  idea  of  attempting,  on  a  greater  scale, 
that  which  was  accomplished  in  1849,  when  New  Oxford  Street  was 
driven  through  the  slums  of  St.  Giles's  Fields,  or  that  which  the  County 
Council  is  now  tardily  effecting  in  the  Drury  Lane  and  Clare  Market 
area.  A  little  study  of  the  map  of  London  will  show  how  much 
scope  there  is  for  operations  of  this  kind.  We  can  conceive,  for 
instance,  a  new  Avenue  from  Southwark  Bridge,  stretching  through 
the  Borough,  Wai  worth,  Camberwell,  Peckham,  and  Upper  Sydenham 
to  Penge  and  Beckenham,  well  outside  the  county  boundary.  If 
carefully  planned,  this  road  would  pass  almost  entirely  over  small 
side-streets,  which  could  be  acquired  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
cost.  It  would  convert  acres  of  cheap  residential  tenements  into 
valuable  property,  and  would  open  up  an  extensive  tract  of  elevated 
ground,  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  which  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
suburban  home  of  a  large  population.  The  first  mile  or  so  from  the 
Bridge  would  no  doubt  be  mainly  occupied  by  warehouses  and 
offices  ;  beyond  this,  for  perhaps  another  two  miles,  there  might  be 
great  blocks  of  high  buildings,  of  which  the  ground  floors  would  be 
used  for  shops,  while  the  upper  stories  might  provide  cheap  flats 
for  artisans  and  clerks.  Though  it  is  desirable  to  spread  the  working 
population  outwards  as  far  as  possible,  there  is  a  certain  section 
which  cannot  conveniently  live  far  from  the  scene  of  its  employment 
in  Central  London.  This  new  boulevard  might  furnish  well-built 
and  sanitary  rooms  for  many  thousands  of  persons  of  the  working 
class,  driven  out  of  the  inner  ring  by  other  improvements  and  by  the 
progressive  rise  in  rents.  Proceeding  outwards,  there  would  be 
more  shops,  and  flats  of  a  somewhat  higher  class,  until,  as  the  south- 
ern boundary  was  approached,  the  road  might  be  fringed  with  pleasant 
suburban  dwellings  and  gardens.  Such  a  causeway  should  be  laid  out 
with  an  ample  liberality.  It  should  have  the  hardy,  umbrageous 
plane-tree  planted  along  its  pavements,  and  it  should  be  nowhere 
less  than  125  feet  broad,  or  perhaps  even  150  feet.  Great  breadth 
is  essential,  if  only  on  economical  grounds,  since  without  it  you 
cannot  have  the  lofty  buildings  out  of  which  a  considerable  part  of 
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the  recoupment  must  be  derived.  In  a  hundred-feet  road  it  is 
possible,  without  contravening  the  Building  Acts,  to  have  three 
stories  more  in  each  house  than  in  a  street  forty  feet  narrower.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  carry  this  width  right  out  to  the  county  boundary 
and  into  the  open  country  beyond.  On  this  point  Parliament  should 
lay  down  conditions  which  should  be  binding  on  the  extra-urban 
authorities.  At  present  the  value  of  Metropolitan  improvements  is 
partly  nullified  by  geographical  and  administrative  limitations. 
Broad  new  streets  are  made,  only  to  be  prolonged  into  narrow  sub- 
urban lanes.  The  operations  of  sedulous  builders,  aided  by  the 
remissness  of  District  Councils,  are  blocking  the  outlets  into  greater 
London.  Our  '  radial '  river  of  traffic  must  not  be  caught  and  closed 
at  the  throat. 

There  need  be  no  great  interruption  to  locomotion  during  the 
(Construction  of  such  a  road,  for  the  existing  main  thoroughfares  would 
be  unimpeded.  And  when  once  the  causeway  was  opened  it  would 
never  be  necessary  to  close  it  in  order  to  get  at  the  subterranean 
mesh  of  pipes  and  wires.  All  these  things  would  be  laid  in  subways, 
which  would  extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street,  and  would  thus 
allow  ample  space  for  two  sets  of  cars  driven  by  electric  power.  On 
the  outer  sides  there  might  be  an  up  and  down  line  of  underground 
trams,  connecting  with  the  surface  tramways  of  the  suburban 
districts,  running  at  one  or  two  minute  intervals,  with  frequent 
stopping-places.  The  central  portion  might  be  given  up  to  the 
express  lines,  on  which  cars,  made  up  in  trains  on  the  multiple- 
motor  system,  could  travel  at  a  speed  of  some  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour,  with  stations  a  mile  and  a  half  apart.  The  railway,  I 
should  hope,  would  not  be  operated  by  the  County  Council,  but 
would  be  leased  to  a  company,  who  would  furnish  the  plant  and 
equipment  and  pay  a  substantial  rent  for  the  use  of  the  tunnel. 
With  the  trams  and  trains  thus  commodiously  stowed  away  below, 
the  broad  surface  of  the  road  would  be  free  for  foot-passengers, 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  bicycles,  and  motors.  A  double  row  of  lamp- 
posts down  the  middle  would  mark  off  a  strip  40  feet  wide,  reserved 
for  fast  mechanical  traction.  Here  the  driver  of  an  automobile 
could  let  himself  go,  up  to  a  sixteen-mile  legal  limit,  without 
endangering  anybody.  There  should  be  numerous  light  bridges  to 
enable  foot-passengers  to  cross,  and  where  some  other  important 
si  ream  of  traffic  impinged  upon  the  road  it  should  be  carried  over 
it  by  an  elevated  viaduct.  By  means  of  such  a  chaussee  enormous 
numbers  of  persons  might  be  transported  with  comfort  and  rapidity. 
The  subway  railway  would  haul  heavy  trainloads  of  passengers  from 
places  as  distant  as  Norwood  or  Streatham  to  the  City  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  while  the  short- distance  voyagers,  or  those  to  whom 
lower  fares  compensated  for  a  somewhat  reduced  speed,  would 
patronise  the  tram-cars,  accessible  by  a  few  steps  at  every 
corner,  and  the  horsed  or  self-propelled  omnibuses.  The  crossing 
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bridges  would  do  away  with  the  irritating  delays  at  the  street 
junctions,  and  the  traffic  would  no  longer  be  '  held  up '  every  five 
minutes  by  the  warning  hand  of  a  white-gloved  policeman. 

To  build  half-a-dozen  roads  of  this  kind,  rayed  out  from  near  the 
core  of  Central  London  to  the  eastern,  western,  northern,  and  southern 
suburbs,  with  adequate  security  that  their  rural  outlets  should  not  be 
blocked,  would  do  more  to  settle  the  locomotion  problem  in  London 
than  the  making  of  many  new  railways.  Each  of  these  highways  could 
bring  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  da.ily,  at  lower  fares  than  the 
railways,  and  at  almost  an  equal  average  rate  of  speed.  Their  construc- 
tion would  involve  a  vast  immediate  expenditure ;  but  most  of  the  money 
would  come  back  directly  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  improvement  of 
land  values  and  the  profits  of  the  subways ;  while  indirectly  the  bene- 
fits to  the  travelling  public  and  the  whole  community  would  be 
almost  incalculable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Com- 
mission will  direct  its  special  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 
If  it  does,  it  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  encouraging 
promoters  to  seek  from  the  public  twenty  or  thirty  millions  for  more 
or  less  speculative  *  tubes/  Parliament  would  do  better  to  authorise 
the  County  Councils  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties  to  raise  a 
loan  for  these  radiating  causeways.  The  tubes  may  succeed  or 
fail,  and  the  shareholders  may  get  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment, or  they  may  not.  But  of  the  utility  of  the  '  Grand  Avenue ' 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  would  be  an  unequalled  boon  to  the 
Londoners  of  the  present  generation,  and  a  superb  asset  for  their 
sons  and  grandsons. 

Before  the  Commission  recommends  the  provision  of  any 
new  facilities  whatever,  it  should  examine  those  already  in  being, 
and  insist  that  the  best  possible  use  should  be  made  of  them.  Costly 
and  elaborate  expedients  might  be  rendered  in  some  measure  super- 
fluous by  a  business-like  and  comparatively  inexpensive  adaptation  of 
existing  resources.  Before  a  gigantic  capital  outlay  on  new  railways 
is  permitted,  we  should  consider  whether  the  present  companies  are 
doing  as  much  for  the  public  service  as  might  reasonably  be  required 
of  them.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  if  compelled  to  adopt  a  better 
method  of  separating  the  long-distance,  the  suburban,  and  the  freight 
traffic,  they  might  easily  forestall  further  competition  over  their  own 
routes  ?  It  was  originally  proposed,  I  believe,  that  the  tubes  should 
be  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit  the  ordinary  rolling-stock.  We 
may  have  to  revert  to  this  idea.  It  seems,  to  the  non-technical 
person  at  any  rate,  rather  wasteful  to  duplicate  a  surface  railway  by 
several  miles  of  deep-level  boring  at  600,OOOL  a  mile,  when  a  short 
length  of  tunnel  or  viaduct,  would  bring  the  trunk  lines  into  the 
heart  of  the  City  or  the  West  End. 

Much  also,  even  without  the  creation  of  new  roads,  might  be  done, 
and  this  at  no  excessive  cost,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  streets. 
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The   congestion   at   points   like   the  bottom  of  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,   the  junction   of  the   Tottenham   Court  Eoad  and  Oxford 
Street,  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  can  never  be  really  remedied,  as  long 
as  the  stream  of  vehicles  flowing  East  and  West  crosses  that  going 
North  and  South,  on  the  level.     London,  as  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry 
points   out   in   the   lectures  already  referred  to,  needs  bridges   or 
subways  at  these  great  street  junctions.     Sir  John,  I  believe,  is  en- 
deavouring  to   induce  the   Westminster   City   Council  to   try  the 
experiment  in  the  Strand,  and  I  sincerely  trust  he  will  succeed. 
The  County  Council  hesitates  at  the  cost,  which  would  be  heavy,  and 
the  practical  difficulties,  which    are   considerable;  though  in  new 
main  roads  the  '  over-and-under '  crossing  of  some  kind  should  be 
part  of  the  initial  plan.     Apart  from  such  devices,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  by  better  regulation.     The  police  should  be  armed 
with  fuller  powers  to  divert  vehicles  from  some  streets  and  compel 
^hem  to  use  others.     The  laxity  which  permits  a  dray,  drawn  by  a 
string  of  horses  and  loaded  with  huge  balks  of  timber,  to  trail  its 
slow  length  along  the  Strand,  at  a  snail's  pace,  amidst  the  cohorts 
of  omnibuses  and  hansoms,  is  slightly  ridiculous.     It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  permit  all  streets  to  be  available  at  all  times  for  all  kinds 
of  traffic.     There   must   be   limitations   of  time   and   place.     The 
County  Council  should  have  an  ampler  authority  than  it  already 
exercises  under  the  Locomotives   Act,  and   should   be  empowered 
to  draw  up  by-laws   prohibiting   certain   classes   of  vehicles   from 
passing  through  congested  thoroughfares  during  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day.     A  great  part  of  the  freight  transport  of  the  Metropolis 
might  just  as  well  be  transacted  by  night  as  by  day,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  general  public.     If  also  the  indispensable  breaking 
open  of  the  surface  of  all  streets  or  footways  for  repairs  of  pipes,  &c., 
were  carried  on  so  far  as  possible  in  the  night-time,  an  immense 
source  of  obstruction  to  traffic  would  be  abolished.     Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  noble  wide  boulevard  like  the  Thames  Embankment 
should  lie   idle,   because  drivers  and   carters   prefer  to  force   their 
\ray  through  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street.     Again, 
many  of  the  cabs  and  motors  which  help  to  block  Piccadilly  should 
be  rolling  through  the  unencumbered  Mall  and  Constitution  Hill. 
Instead  of  pressing  into  the   seething   welter  at   Hamilton   Place, 
those  which  are  northward-bound  should  be  compelled  to  cross  the 
3 'ark  to  Stanhope  Grate  or  the  Marble  Arch.     A  discriminating  code 
of  rules,  rigidly  enforced  by  the  police,  might  render  some  costly 
projected  street-widenings  almost  superfluous. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  which  the  Special  Commission  will 
have  to  consider.  There  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  strong  feeling 
that  some  competent  authority  should  have  the  supervision  and  control 
of  all  matters  connected  with  public  locomotion  in  the  Metropolitan 
area.  At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  separate  and  frequently 
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conflicting  jurisdictions.  The  County  Council  is  not — though  many 
Londoners  suppose  it  is — responsible  for  the  roads.  These  come  under 
the  control  of  twenty-eight  Borough  Councils  within  the  county,  and 
the  various  District  Councils  and  Borough  Councils  outside.  The 
Council  is  the  tramway  authority ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  bring  a 
project  for  a  new  line  or  extension  before  Parliament  without  the 
consent  of  the  localities  affected.  Outside  the  county  the  tramway 
rights  have  been  largely  made  over  to  private  companies,  which 
introduces  another  complication ;  and  yet  another  is  provided  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  veto  does  not  apply  to  a  so-called  'light 
railway,'  so  that  promoters  have  a  fair  field  before  the  Light  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  who  may  grant  them  a  Provisional  Order  for 
what  may  be  practically  only  a  tramway  under  another  name. 
Finally,  neither  the  County  Council  nor  the  Borough  Councils  have 
any  definite  locus  standi  in  the  case  of  tubes,  which  are  treated,  for 
Parliamentary  purposes,  precisely  as  if  they  were  ordinary  railways. 
It  is  rather  curious  to  note  the  sudden  outcry  for  placing  the  whole 
matter  under  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council, 
which  is  even  echoed  by  persons  who  have  not  always  shown  them- 
selves favourable  to  that  body.  But  the  question  requires  careful 
consideration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  'Administrative 
County '  is  only  a  part  of  '  Greater  London,'  with  its  600  square 
miles  of  territory  and  its  six  millions  of  people,  and  for  locomotion 
purposes  the  whole  district  should  be  treated  as  one.  The  old  mistakes 
and  inconsistencies  will  be  repeated  if  the  body  which  controls  trams 
and  trains  in  Hammersmith  is  impotent  in  Chiswick.  Yet  I 
suppose  the  free  and  enlightened  ratepayer  of  suburban  Middlesex 
or  Surrey  would  angrily  refuse  to  be  '  bossed  '  from  Spring  Gardens. 
The  solution  might  be  found  in  a  Locomotion  Committee,  appointed 
jointly  by  all  the  County  Councils  of  the  tract  included  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  district.  Another  suggestion  is  that 
of  a  Transit  Commission,  partly  elective  and  partly  nominated,  like 
the  new  Trust  proposed  for  the  management  of  the  Port  of  London. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  either  alternative  is  free  from  objection,  or 
that  it  would  be  accepted  without  a  good  deal  of  friction.  But  the 
fact  is  we  are  at  a  crisis  in  local  government,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
the  old  chess-board  system  of  dividing  up  the  country  into  small 
autonomous  units  is  no  longer  suited  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
social  and  mechanical  development.  The  diffusion  of  the  urban 
populations,  and  the  transmission  of  mechanical  power,  have 
produced  great  changes,  to  which  our  administrative  machinery  has 
not  yet  learnt  to  adapt  itself. 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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A  FRIEND  of  mine,  a  classical  scholar  and  brilliantly  educated  man, 
once  said  to  me,  '  I  have  just  returned  from  placing  my  boy  in  the 
one  place  in  all  England  where  I  could  most  wish  him  to  be.}  I 
aeked  him  if  he  meant  Mr.  Benson's  house  at  Eton ;  and  the  guess 
was  correct.  Mr.  Benson  must  be  esteemed  a  schoolmaster  of  great 
fame,  and  the  highest  families  in  England  have  welcomed  his 
fostering  care  and  influence  for  their  sons ;  undoubtedly  he  represents 
a  high  type  of  the  typical  British  schoolmaster.  Now  Mr.  Benson  has 
written  a  book,  in  which  he  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  ways 
and  the  ideals  of  schoolmasters,  and  incidentally  upon  the  atmosphere 
and  influence  of  schools ;  and  those  of  us  who  feel  sadly  critical  and 
somewhat  desponding  about  the  education  of  the  youth  of  England 
will  not  greatly  err  if  we  take  Mr.  Benson's  book  as  representing 
English  school  life  in  its  best  and  truest  and  sanest  aspect,  and  his 
views  on  education  as  the  views  in  vogue  at  some  of  the  highest 
aristocratic  public  schools. 

This  preface  is  necessary  to  show  that  I  too  have  recognised  the 
glamour  of  the  personality  of  Mr.  Benson  and  of  others  like  him, 
and  that  it  is  only  a  keen  sense  of  the  wretchedly  low  ideal  of 
education  which  obtains  in  this  country  that  constrains  me  to  attack 
this  book  of  Mr.  Benson's  as  representing  a  bad  business  at  some- 
thing like  its  very  best. 

One  great  merit  of  Mr.  Benson's  book  is  its  frankness.  He  does 
not  regard  with  equal  complacency  every  part  of  the  state  of  things 
wliich  he  reveals,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  satisfied  and  finds  no 
reason  for  gloss  or  for  excuses.  On  the  whole  he  regards  the  system 
with  favour,  and  he  evidently  does  not  read  between  the  lines  the 
acid  comments  which  will  be  made  by  critics  not  hereditarily 
enamoured  of  our  public  school  system.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  an 
apology  or  a  justification;  it  placidly  and  'sedately*  assumes  that 
schools  are  in  the  main  right ;  *  they  just  now  enjoy  a  considerable 
popularity,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  country,'  he  says,  and  he  is 

1  The  Schoolmaster :  A  Commentary  iiyon  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  an  Assistant- 
Master  in  a  Public  School.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  of  Eton  College.  London : 
John  Murray.  1902. 
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willing  to  discuss  and  point  out  minor  flaws  here  and  there.     One 

flaw he  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  almost  a  minor  point — is  that  the 

intellect  is  not  cultivated  :  '  the  intellectual  standard  maintained  at 
the  English  public  schools  is  low.  ...  a  good  many  young  boys 
have  the  germ  of  intellectual  life  in  them,  but  in  many  cases  it  dies 
a  natural  death  from  mere  inanition.  .  .  .  intellectual  things  [in 
schools]  are,  to  put  it  frankly,  unfashionable.' 

I  am  content  to  go  no  further,  but  to  take  the  appalling  thesis  sum- 
marised above  in  italics  as  my  text.  The  ignorance  of  the  educated 
Englishman  shows  it  to  be  true,  but  I  appeal  to  Englishmen,  never- 
theless, to  recognise  that  it  is  not  right,  that  it  is  not  fair,  that  it 
handicaps  this  country  in  the  wholesome  struggle  for  something 
more  than  bare  existence,  and  that  a  radical  reform  is  necessary. 

Let  me  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Benson's  book — extracts 
which  he  will,  I  think,  by  no  means  resent.  My  object  is  entirely 
friendly  to  him  personally,  but  I  cannot  help  marvelling  at  the 
purblindness,  not  natural  to  him  but  caused  by  a  thick  veil  of 
custom,  which  enables  him  to  record  some  of  his  facts  with  placid 
equanimity  and  comparative  content.  A  root-and-branch  opponent 
of  the  system  could  hardly  stigmatise  it  more  effectively,  or  draw  up 
a  stronger  indictment  against  it,  than  does  Mr.  Benson  in  his  quiet, 
semi-eulogistic,  sensible,  and  honest  paragraphs. 

There  are  places  where  a  doubt  might  be  felt  even  concerning 
the  side  on  which,  I  take  it,  the  British  schools  are  strong,  viz.  the 
training  of  character  and  of  robust  and  honourable  humanity  ;  but  here 
I  admit  that  Mr.  Benson  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  a  critic,  and 
those  are  certainly  not  the  places  where  I  wish  to  find  fault  or  to 
criticise.  I  prefer  to  assume  that  on  every  side  but  the  intellectual — the 
moral,  the  religious,  the  athletic,  &c.,  &c. — everything  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  types  of  school.  I  will  criticise  solely  from 
the  point  of  view,  then,  of  the  training  of  the  intelligence.  I  suppose 
it  will  not  be  contended  that,  if  attention  is  paid  to  intelligence, 
morals  and  religion  and  athletics  must  go  by  the  board.  If  that 
were  a  serious  contention,  it  would  have  to  be  attacked,  but  I  have 
no  wish  to  construct  and  demolish  arguments  of  straw ;  and  certainly 
Mr.  Benson  himself  gives  no  excuse  for  any  such  gibe. 

My  first  extract  is  one  which  relates  to  the  disadvantages  of 
schoolmastering  considered  as  a  profession.  The  reasons  given  for 
entering  upon  it  are  curiously  naive,  and,  no  doubt,  frequently  true : 

I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
one  that  is  more  apt  to  be  entered  by  those  who  have  no  particular  vocation  for 
anything  else,  than  any  other  profession.  A  certain  number  of  young  men  go  up 
to  the  University  every  year  who  are  conscious  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  earn 
their  living,  without  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Of  these 
some  become  civil  servants,  some  solicitors,  some  drift  into  literature,  some  become 
University  dons,  some  go  into  business,  but  many  tend  to  become  schoolmasters ; 
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to  be  a  doctor,  an  engineer,  a  clergyman,  or  a  soldier,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up 
the  mind  at  the  outset  of  the  University  career.  But  it  may  be  said  that  while 
there  are  some  few  who  by  traditions  or  predilection  are  destined  to  be  school- 
nasters,  a  far  larger  number  have  a  vague  feeling  at  the  back  of  their  minds  that 
if  everything  else  fail  they  can  always  be  teachers. 

In  the  beginning,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  boyish  reminis- 
cences, 

the  life  of  the  schoolmaster  does  not  appear  wholly  unattractive ;  the  possibility 
of  a  continuity  of  physical  exercise  is  probably  one  of  its  main  charms  to  young 
men ;  but  in  other  respects  the  life  appears  tolerable. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  goes  on  strongly  to  maintain 
that  '  the  sense  of  vocation  can  be  developed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
profession  itself  ;  and  that  just  as  a  clergyman  who  entered  on  his 
duties  '  because  the  position  was  one  which  implied  no  great  strain, 
which  afforded  possibilities  of  sport  and  quiet  society  and  agricultural 
occupation,'  may  gradually  become  an  efficient  pastor,  by  contact 
with  poverty  and  suffering  and  death,  *  so  it  is  with  schoolmastering. 
There  is  no  profession  which  is  so  apt,  if  exercised  faithfully  and 
sympathetically  and  tenderly,  to  broaden  the  character  and  enlarge 
the  spirit/ 

The  development  here  spoken  of,  however,  evidently  means  a 
development  on  the  personal  side,  the  side  of  character,  against 
which  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say;  there  is  no  indication  that 
any  intellectual  development  results,  or  indeed  that  it  is  necessary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  admitted  disadvantages 
of  the  profession,  that  the  schoolmaster,  and  especially  the  lay 
schoolmaster  with  no  clerical  outlook, 

must  be  prepared  to  go  on  insisting  on  a  relentless  accuracy,  to  continue  correcting 
the  same  mistakes  year  after  year,  to  impose  upon  tender  minds  a  number  of  fact 
which  are  not  superficially  attractive,  and  which  possibly  he  may  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  consider  unimportant  in  themselves.  He  must  be  prepared  for  an 
almost  inevitable  intellectual  cramping  of  interests,  prepared  to  deal  incessantly 
with  minds  in  which  he  can  take  nothing  for  granted,  which  have  neither  know- 
ledge nor  necessarily  interest.  He  must  perpetually  resist  the  impulse  to  soar, 
and  must  return  again  and  again  to  elementary  facts  and  simple  problems  in  their 
most  unrefreshing  stage;  to  be  an  interesting  teacher  he  must  have  a  mind 
resembling  a  number  of  Tit-Hits,  stored  with  superficial  knowledge  arranged  in 
an  attractive  form. 

An  extraordinary  intellectual  outlook  !  Conceive  the  position  : 
that  he  has  to  deal  with  minds  which  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
necessarily  interest,  which  require  to  be  fed  with  a  miscellany  of  tit- 
bil  s  to  keep  up  any  semblance  of  interest.  Are  these  young  human 
beings  the  same  as  we  knew  them  when  children,  eager-eyed,  excited, 
and  full  of  questions  about  everything  under  the  sun  in  this  full  and 
new  world  ?  Yes,  the  very  same,  but  at  a  later  stage  ;  they  are  now 
placed  where  intellectual  excitement  is  unfashionable,  where  they 
arc  artificially  saturated  with  facts  and  problems — with  '  elementary 
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facts  and  simple  problems  in  their  most  unrefreshing  stage ' — '  facts 
which  are  not  superficially  attractive/  and  which  the  teacher  himself 
may  '  have  the  misfortune  to  consider  unimportant  in  themselves.' 

Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  teach  them  ?  Because  they  are  all 
he  knows.  Is  that  the  answer  ?  Because  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
same  way  himself.  Because  his  mind  has  so  long  been  closed  to  the 
facts  of  interest  around  him  that  he  forgets  that  it  was  ever  open. 
Because  he  is  concerned  solely  with  the  meanings  of  words  and 
expressions  in  ancient  books  representative  of  a  once  living  civilisa- 
tion ;  because  out  of  this  mass  of  scholarly  but  unrefreshing  know- 
ledge it  is  so  difficult  to  find  anything  which  shall  appeal  to  the 
vivid  young  of  to-day.  If  that  is  not  the  right  answer,  what  is  ?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boys  do  not  begin  to  suspect  that  a  man  only 
teaches  because  he  has  to  earn  a  living.  *  It  seems  a  pity/  says  Mr. 
Benson  in  his  preface,  '  that  so  many  of  us  schoolmasters  do  our  work 
in  so  fortuitous  a  way/ 

I  would  not,  however,  venture  to  lay  the  whole  blame  for  the 
blunting  of  nascent  interest,  and  the  oncoming  of  professional 
schoolboyism,  at  the  door  of  the  teacher;  it  may  be  true  that 
'  Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close  Upon  the  growing 
Boy ' ;  at  any  rate  I  find  it  difficult  to  discriminate  what  is  self- 
evolved  from  what  is  externally  induced.  But,  if  there  be  any 
natural  tendency  in  this  direction,  the  school  atmosphere  should  aim 
at  counteracting  and  not  intensifying  it.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  home  atmosphere,  and  the  teaching  by  similarly 
untrained  persons  there,  would  have  any  better  effect.  The  few  men 
I  have  known  who  have  managed  to  retain  vivid  intellectual  power 
and  interest  undimmed  through  the  transition  from  early  childhood 
to  adolescence  happened,  for  family  reasons,  to  have  been  favoured 
with  home  educators  of  a  remarkable  kind.  If  they  can  survive  the 
school,  epoch,  there  is  plenty  of  interest  awaiting  them  at  college. 
I  do  not  say  that  teaching  is  perfect  there ;  but  at  any  rate  there  one 
finds  live  people,  engaged  in  real  and  progressive  work,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  it :  depressed  only  because  the  supply  of  human 
material  from  the  schools  generally  is  so  frequently  dispiriting. 

If  only  there  were  keenness  to  learn,  and  intellectual  freshness, 
and  sharpness  of  tools,  mere  ignorance  could  easily  be  overcome. 
The  second  chapter  opens  thus  : 

'  I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  about  the  training  of 
teachers/  One  is  not  surprised !  Naturally  very  little  training  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  a  schoolmaster  on  present  lines.  *  The  fact 
is  that  the  boys  who  have  been  through  a  public  school  themselves 
have  practically  been  trained  as  teachers,  as  far  as  training  can  be 
given/ 

Do  the  numerous  schoolmasters  who  think  with  Mr.  Benson 
in  this  matter  know  what  training  involves  ?  Is  there  any  other 
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profession,  except  that  of  the  domestic  servant,  which  is  entered 
upon  without  training,  so  that  experience  may  be  gradually  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer  ? 

The  best  training  that  a  teacher  can  get  is  the  training  that  he  can  give  him- 
self ...  let  him  read  widely  ...  let  him  grasp  that  monotony  .  .  .  alienates 
the  attention  of  boys  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  useful  qualities  that  I  have  found 
myself  to  possess  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  is  the  capacity  for  being 
rapidly  and  easily  bored  myself.  If  the  tedium  of  a  long  and  dull  lesson  is 
insupportable  to  myself,  I  have  enough  imagination  to  know  that  it  must  be  far 
worse  for  the  boys. 

There  is  a  humorous  truth  about  this,  but  I  fear  that,  with  the 
given  subject-matter,  boredom  must  dominate  many  of  the  lessons. 
What  else  is  to  be  expected  from  a  surfeit  of  book-knowledge  and 
dead  and  fusty  material  ? 

A  dreary,  tired,  and  dispirited  man  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  profound 
impression  on  the  tender  mind,  except  that  the  subjects  which  he  endeavours  to 
instil  are  in  themselves  a  tedious  and  uninspiring  business. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  convincing  if  one  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  enforce 
things  in  which  one  does  not  believe. 

No,  so  one  would  imagine !  But  why  on  earth  should  the  effort 
be  made  ? 

The  training  of  teachers,  however,  is  a  large  and,  until  recently, 
controversial  subject.  My  hope  is  that  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government,  and  of  business  men  generally,  and 
especially  of  the  leading  schoolmasters  themselves,  will  perceive  that 
any  outcry  against  training  which  may  be  raised  is  raised  by  men 
who  have  never  been  trained  themselves,  and  have  no  idea  of  what 
judicious  training  is,  and  of  what  excellent  results  it  is  capable.  This 
is  distinctly  a  matter  on  which  we  can  learn  from  Germany ;  and 
there  for  the  present  I  leave  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Concerning  methods  of  teaching,  here  are  two  curious  hints : 

(I)  A  lesson,  it  appears,  should  not  be  too  interesting;  and  (2)  a 
preternaturally  dull  lesson  may  be  got  through  and  sloughed  off  by 
holding  out  the  inducement  of  a  more  interesting  subject  afterwards  : 

(i)  I  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  commercial  instinct  in  most  boys,  which 
leads  them  to  like  to  get  good  value  for  their  money  ;  and  I  have  heard  boys  com- 
plain about  an  interesting  teacher  that  they  never  seemed  to  know  the  lesson 
aft  er  school  was  over. 

(ii)  If  it  is  desired  that  boys  should  master  a  difficult  thing  like  the  Greek 
conditional  sentence,  after  a  lucid  explanation  various  illustrative  sentences  may  be 
dictated,  supplying  the  Greek  words  to  be  used,  and  the  boys  required  to  do  them 
then  and  there  on  paper,  it  being  stipulated  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  division 
can  do  them  rightly  you  will  turn  to  some  less  strenuous  work,  and  not  till  then. 
It  is  rewarding  to  see  the  intense  zeal  which  the  very  slowest  boys  will  take 
under  such  circumstances  to  get  the  thing  correct. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  teachers  to  speak  as  if  all  the  authors  whom  they 
were  expounding  were  equally  valuable  and  equally  attractive. 
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This  practice  is  justly  stigmatised  as  affectation,  but  one  can  see  the 
reason  of  it.  Everything  is  so  portentously  dull  that  degrees  of 
attractiveness  seem  unworthy  of  attention  ;  and  if  the  syllable  *  un-' 
were  prefixed  to  the  word  *  attractive/  the  sentence  would  convey 
the  boy's  view  of  the  matter  better.  The  most  effective  stimulus  to 
a  lesson  is  that  it  may  be  done  with  ! 

Mr.  Benson  says,  however,  in  another  place  :  '  A  good  many  boys 
are  not  at  all  averse  to  real  mental  effort/ 

What  a  blessed  fact !  True,  I  believe,  and  surely  something  to 
appeal  to,  when  a  worthy  subject  is  brought  before  them  for  mastery  ; 
they  will  take  up  chess  and  puzzles  and  anagrams  and  what  not,  to 
sharpen  their  wits  upon.  Their  wits  as  children  are  often  sharp, 
until  the  edge  of  their  minds  has  been  dulled  by  the  constant  supply 
of  stones  and  sand  on  which  to  exercise  it. 

'  A  master's  business  is  to  try  and  see  that  there  is  mental  effort/ 
Not  a  bit  of  it ;  a  master's  business  is  to  supply  proper  pabulum ; 
coercion  will  then  only  be  necessary  for  the  vicious  or  the  mentally 
deficient.  The  motto  of  the  book  is,  *  Le  travail,  il  n'y  a  que  $a  ! ' 

Repetition  lessons  .  .  .  give  little  trouble  to  some  boys  who  have  a  good 
verbal  memory,  and  are  an  infinite  and  weary  labour  to  others.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  [says  Mr.  Benson]  that  classical  repetition  lessons  are  a  mistake  except  for 
boys  of  definite  classical  ability.  If  they  are  an  inevitable  part  of  the  curriculum, 
then  &c. 

But  why  should  anything  which  is  an  infinite  and  weary  labour, 
and  is  not  of  the  first  order  of  importance,  be  part  of  the  curriculum 
for  average  unscholastic  boys?  The  answer  would  appear  to  be, 
sotto  voce,  because  the  head  master  will  have  it  so. 

On  this  matter  of  dry  and  repulsive  and  unrewarding  work, 
Mr.  Benson  says  wise  things  : 

There  is  a  wise  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  noble  work  done  in  the  world 
is  drudgery,  which  is  often  misused  as  if  it  meant  that  nine-tenths  of  the  drudgery 
done  in  the  world  is  noble  work.  This  has  no  semblance  of  truth  in  it.  It  is 
of  course  a  question  for  head  masters,  but  I  believe  myself  that  the  absolute 
drudgery  inseparable  from  teaching  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Indeed  I 
will  go  further  and  say  that  I  believe  that  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  a  master 
to  save  himself  [and  surely  the  boys  too]  as  far  as  possible  from  unnecessary 
drudgery. 

But  now,  after  all  that  sense,  here  is  an  extraordinary  window 
into  the  mind  of  a  classical  teacher,  one  who  deals  only  with  books 
and  has  no  touch  with  nature : 

Teaching  should  be  crisp  and  clear  and  decided.  The  greatest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  a  teacher  by  a  dull  boy  was  when  the  latter  said  that  the  books 
muddled  him,  because  Hermann  said  that  a  passage  meant  one  thing,  and 
Schneidewin  said  that  it  meant  another,  but  that  so-and-so  told  you  what  it 
really  did  mean.  ...  I  have  known  of  excellent  scholars  who  deprived  their 
teaching  of  much  of  its  value  by  being  too  tentative,  or  even  by  having  recourse  to 
a  dictionary  in  public.  It  is  better  to  be  perfectly  decisive,  even  if  you  may  be 
occasionally  wrong. 
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So,  all  through  his  impressible  schooldays,  a  boy  never,  except 
by  good  hap,  gets  into  contact  with  a  teacher  who  is  also  conspicu- 
ously a  learner,  a  reverent  student  of  nature,  learning  and  examining 
and  going  constantly  to  the  fountain-head,  just  as  on  a  lower  plane 
he  helps  the  boy  to  go  ;  the  men  he  is  under,  and  to  whom  for  many 
genuine  reasons  he  looks  up,  are  men  who  pride  themselves  so  much 
on  being  sure,  and  on  knowing  everything  that  a  boy  can  possibly 
know,  that  they  will  not  even  consult  a  dictionary  except  in  private, 
or  as  a  boy  might  imagine — only  it  would  occur  to  no  boy  to  hint 
at  such  a  thing — on  the  sly. 

A  ridiculous  assumption  of  omniscience  would  seem,  then,  to  be 
engendered  by  contact  with  boys ;  so  also,  it  would  appear,  is  a 
sentiment  that  the  teacher's  methods  ought  to  be  infallible  and 
come  by  nature,  and  that  any  study  of  them  or  consideration  of 
the  best  way  of  putting  things  is  beneath  a  teacher's  dignity. 

In  illustration  of  this  last  I  quote  from  an  essay  by  another 
S3hoolmaster  of  great  distinction,  with  reference  to  a  study  by  masters 
of  methods  of  teaching  : 

Wonder  may  be  felt  for  the  subject  when  the  live  flame  of  interest  is  once 
ablaze,  but,  in  the  beginning,  it  is  the  master  himself  who  must  be  wonderful.  I 
learnt  incomparably  more  at  school  from  an  old  tyrant — who  scorned  to  repeat  a 
question  for  the  mere  reason  that  a  boy  obviously  did  not  understand  the  words 
in  which  it  was  couched  .  .  .  than  from  the  most  careful  and  humane  instruction  of 
his  successor.  But  then  the  tyrant  never  used  a  book  when  he  took  a  Sophocles 
L-sson.  ...  It  was  his  very  aloofness  from  the  sublunary  matters  of  instruction  that 
was  half  his  strength.  If  Jones  major  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  eV^oXoy,  it 
•was  an  insult  to  himself  and  to  Sophocles  which  must  be  wiped  out  in  blood ;  but, 
if  he  regarded  Jones's  instruction  as  an  end  worth  the  smallest  effort  on  his 
master's  part,  he  never  let  us  perceive  it — and  I  believe  he  was  right.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  shame  which  overtook  me  in  my  own  first  week  of  schoolmastering, 
when  a  member  of  my  new  form  picked  up  a  book  on  education  which  I  had 
accidentally  left  on  my  study  table. 

Is  this  unwillingness  to  refer  to  authority,  or  to  be  found  guilty 
of  thought  and  tentative  methods,  and  all  that  it  implies,  an  attitude 
really  engendered  by  contact  with  youth  ?  Surely  not.  If  children 
at  first  suppose  their  parents  omniscient,  they  speedily  find  out  that 
they  are  not ;  and  they  find  it  out  with  no  shock,  but  with  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  hopefulness  and  comradeship,  a  sense  of  all  finding  out 
things  together.  The  feeling  of  infinity  is  transferred  from  humanity 
to  the  universe,  where  it  rightly  belongs  :  grown-up  people  are 
above  them,  but  not  infinitely  or  hopelessly  above  them.  The 
feeling  of  omniscience,  or  of  the  necessity  for  pretended  omniscience, 
is  not  really  engendered  by  contact  with  youth  :  it  is  engendered  by 
ignorance.  No  one  really  and  widely  informed,  no  one  who  had 
ever  been  at  first-hand  sources,  or  in  touch  with  the  infinitude  of 
Mature,  could  have  such  a  feeling  for  a  moment.  So  also  the 
pedagogue,  whose  business  it  is  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  of 
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language  and  interpret  hidden  meaning,  might  have  been  expected 
to  display  something  of  the  Naturalist's  attitude. 

Surely  this  is  a  plea  for  the  admixture  of  studies.  The  man  of 
science  may  be  illiterate  and  not  nearly  so  good  a  human  guide  as 
the  man  of  ancient  letters,  though  this  is  probably  only  a  temporary 
accident  due  to  the  fashionable  education  of  to-day ;  but  at  any  rate 
he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  side  developed  which  the  other  apparently 
has  not,  and  it  is  well  that  the  boy  should  see  both  sides.  This  can 
be  done,  it  may  be  said,  in  different  masters.  But  will  he  come 
across  both  kinds  ?  Will  he  not  have  to  be  on  the  '  Modern  side/ 
that  peddling  compromise,  in  order  to  come  across  the  other  ?  And 
will  he  find  a  real  student  even  there,  in  all  schools  ?  Is  there  much 
temptation  for  scientific  men  to  go  there  ?  Will  the  boy  on  that 
side,  moreover,  not  be  debarred  from  much  literary  education  ?  which 
is  of  great  value  when  properly  treated  as  a  human  leaven,  and  is  only 
deleterious  when  administered  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
But  if  he  does  by  good  luck  happen  to  know  a  man  of  science  of  the 
best  kind,  and  not  a  mere  science-teacher,  how  will  he  interpret  the 
omniscient  attitude  of  his  classical  teacher?  Surely  a  teacher  of 
youth  should  have  a  leaven  of  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  enough 
both  to  humanise  and  widen  him.  The  '  illiterate '  man  of  science 
does  not,  I  hope,  attempt  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  His  felt  deficiencies 
should  prevent  him.  The  '  ignorant '  classical  scholar  does  in  large 
numbers  set  up  to  be  a  schoolmaster ;  he  is  conscious  of  no  disability  ; 
and  by  him,  chiefly,  the  youth  of  England  is  intellectually  fed. 
With  what  result  ?  Hear  Mr.  Benson  as  to  the  result : 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  intellectual  standard  maintained  at  the 
English  public  schools  is  low ;  and  what  is  more  serious,  I  do  not  see  any  evidence 
that  it  is  tending  to  become  higher.  The  subject  of  athletics  will  be  treated 
separately,  but  I  will  here  say  that  I  have  no  desire  to  attack  the  system  of 
organised  athletics.  Indeed,  the  system  has  great  and  obvious  merits  ;  but  what 
I  plead  for  is  the  co-ordination  of  interests.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  masters 
of  public  schools  have  two  strong  ambitions — to  make  the  boys  good  and  to  make 
them  healthy ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  care  about  making  them  intellectual ; 
intellectual  life  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  My  belief  is  that  a  great  many 
masters  look  upon  the  boys'  work  as  a  question  of  duty — that  is,  they  consider 
it  from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  not  from  the  intellectual.  Of  course  the  public 
schools  must  reflect  to  a  certain  extent  the  tendencies  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
nation  is  certainly  not  preoccupied  with  intellectual  interests.  The  nation 
appears  to  me  to  be  mainly  preoccupied  with  two  ambitions :  success,  which  in 
many  cases  is  identical  with  wealth  ;  and  manly  conduct,  which  is  a  combination 
of  aptitude  for  outdoor  exercises  with  the  practice  of  wholesome  virtues.  To  put 
it  in  academical  terms,  the  national  ideal  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Hebraistic 
and  the  Spartan  systems — national  prosperity,  with  a  certain  standard  of  right 
conduct,  and  physical  prowess.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Athenian  ideal — that  of 
strong  intellectual  capacity — is  left  out  of  sight  altogether. 

So  that,  in  spite  of  much  study  of  linguistic  Greek,  the  best  part  of 
the  Athenian  spirit  is  not  gained. 
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So  far  removed  is  the  intellectual  ideal  from  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  man 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  write  of  it  without  being  misunderstood.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  kind  of  mixture  of  priggishness  and  pedantry;  it  is  confused  with 
learning  ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  intellectual  man  is  the  kind  of  man  who  always 
-,vants  to  talk  about  books. 

Why  about  books?  No  need  to  answer.  People  know  about 
nothing  else. 

The  aim  ought  not  to  be  to  turn  everyone  into  a  literary  personage.  Literature 
is  only  one  province  of  the  intellectual  life. 

Extraordinarily  true  statement ! 

My  idea  of  an  intellectual  person  is  one  whose  mind  is  alive  to  ideas;  who  is  in- 
terested in  politics,  religion,  science,  history,  literature ;  who  knows  enough  to  wish 
to  know  more,  and  to  listen  if  he  cannot  talk  ;  a  person  who  is  not  at  the  mercy  of 
8  new  book,  a  leading  article,  or  the  chatter  of  an  irresponsible  outsider  ;  a  person 
who  is  not  insular,  provincial,  narrow-minded,  contemptuous. 

Splendid !  But  how  about  the  effect  of  schools  on  producing 
such  a  person?  Hear  Mr.  Benson,  that  just  judge,  further;  and 
this  leads  up  to  my  central  extract : 

My  own  belief  is  that  a  good  many  young  boys  have  the  germ  of  intellectual 
life  in  them,  but  that  in  many  cases  it  dies  a  natural  death  from  mere  inanition. 
They  find  themselves  in  a  society  like  a  public  school,  where  their  path  in  life  is 
clearly  indicated  and  where  public  feeling  is  very  urgent  and  very  precise.  They 
find  that  they  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do,  to  which  no  particular  intellectual 
interest  attaches.  Out  of  school  there  are  games  and  talk  about  games ;  and  unless 
a  boy  is  very  keenly  interested  in  intellectual  things,  his  interest  is  not  likely  to 
survive  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  all  alive,  indeed,  but  where  intellectual  things 
are,  to  put  it  frankly,  unfashionable.  If  his  home  is  one  where  intellect  is  valued, 
he  has  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  interest  up  in  a  timid  and  secluded  way. 

That  Mr.  Benson  is  alive  to  the  evil  is  clear.  If  he  could  see  a 
remedy  he  would  be  still  more  alive  to  it.  The  only  remedy  he 
perceives  is  that  each  master  should  aim  at  having  some  intellectual 
hobby,  some  private  enthusiasm,  if  he  can  manage  to  retain  it  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  and  should  try  to  interest  the  boys  in  that. 

Now  enthusiasm  out  of  school  for  intellectual  subjects  is  no  bad 
tiling,  and  is  a  palliative ;  but  so  long  as  the  main  studies  have  no 
real  interest,  but  are  undertaken  solely  or  chiefly  as  moral  discipline, 
so  long  no  radical  reform  can  be  accomplished.  Those  of  us  who 
think  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  way  out  of  the  long  tradition  of 
severity  tempered  by  games  must  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Benson  for 
the  following  passage,  which  I  would  print  metaphorically  in  large 
capitals,  concluding  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  his  book : 

The  classicists  who  argue  strenuously  for  the  retention  of  Greek  in  schools  use 
as  one  of  their  strongest  claims  that  the  Greek  is  so  august  a  literature.  I  agree, 
with  reservations.  But  I  also  maintain  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  boys 
who  do  Greek  ever  get  within  measurable  distance  of  appreciating  it  as  literature, 
and  that  yet  among  those  very  boys  there  are  many  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating style  and  treatment  in  their  own  language.  I  am  not  a  great  advocate  of 
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using  English  literature  in  school  for  text-books.  The  treatment  of  literature  by 
commentators  is,  as  a  rule,  so  profoundly  unintelligent  that  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  reduced  to  a  subject.  Neither  do  I  at  all  desire  that  intellectual  stimulus 
should  be  the  only  thing  aimed  at.  It  tends  to  make  a  mind  loose,  flabby,  and 
dilettante.  The  mind  should  be  exercised  on  work  which  requires  grip  and  assiduity ; 
but  deliberately  to  omit  intellectual  enjoyment  from  our  programme,  to  pass  over 
one  of  the  strongest  of  boyish  faculties,  seems  to  me  the  kind  of  mistake  that  will 
be  regarded  some  years  hence  as  both  pitiable  and  ludicrous.  We  should  never 
expect  a  boy  to  become  a  good  player  at  any  game  unless  he  enjoyed  it,  and 
how  we  dare  to  exclude  enjoyment  so  rigorously  from  our  system  of  education 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  that  it  is  difficult  to  fathom.  The  result  is  that  we  send 
out  from  our  public  schools  year  after  year  many  boys  who  hate  knowledge  and 
think  books  dreary,  who  are  perfectly  self-satisfied  and  entirely  ignorant,  and, 
what  is  worse,  not  ignorant  in  a  wholesome  and  humble  manner,  but  arrogantly 
and  contemptuously  ignorant — not  only  satisfied  to  be  so,  but  thinking  it  ridi- 
culous and  almost  unmanly  that  a  young  man  should  be  anything  else. 

Have  we  not  heard  a  similar  indictment  against  the  state  of 
intelligence  in  the  Army  ?  The  two  indictments  are  one  and  the 
same ;  the  English  school  is  responsible  for  both,  and  is  obstructing 
the  progress  of  the  nation. 

No  word  of  mine  is  necessary.  There  is  more  than  half  the 
book  still  ahead  of  us,  full  of  good  things  and  of  innate  wisdom, 
breaking  out  from  the  terribly  limited  training  and  narrow  education 
in  which  those  connected  with  the  traditional  English  school  system 
are  liable  to  be  submerged,  unless  they  are  exceptionally  strong  and 
able  men ;  but  that  is  enough  for  the  present.  May  Mr.  Benson's 
book  be  widely  read,  and  produce  effects  such  as  the  author  in  his 
modesty  never  dreamed  of. 

OLIVER  LODGE. 
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OF  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
thoughtful  men  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  none 
are  more  striking  than  those  affecting  the  relations  between  religion 
and  physical  science.  The  keen  controversies  which  formerly  raged 
between  the  two  schools  of  thought,  and  the  bitterness  thereby 
engendered,  have  become  things  of  the  past,  and  the  mutual  distrust 
which  certainly  exercised  a  baneful  influence  upon  both  parties  has 
been  greatly  diminished,  if  it  has  not  altogether  disappeared.  To 
what  is  this  great  change  due  ?  Is  it  owing  to  lukewarmness,  and 
to  the  indifference  of  either  of  the  combatants  to  their  own  pursuits 
and  doctrines  ?  Is  it  because  the  faith  of  either  in  their  own  theories 
has  been  undermined?  Has  victory  declared  itself  so  palpably  on 
one  side  that  the  other  is  vanquished,  and  silenced,  if  not  convinced  ? 
Or  does  each  disputant  take  a  saner  and  more  appreciative  view  of 
his  own  position  and  sphere,  and  that  of  his  opponent,  being  content 
to  perform  his  own  work  without  burdening  himself  with  criticism  of 
the  other  ? 

These  are  very  grave  and  vital  questions  for  all  those  who  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  either  of  these  great 
branches  of  human  thought  and  effort,  and  however  little  we  may  be 
able  to  appreciate  in  our  own  day  their  full  significance  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  on  the  answer  to  them  must  depend  the  legitimacy 
of  our  hopes  for  the  advance  and  improvement  of  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind. 

It  is  this,  among  many  other  things,  which  invests  with  peculiar 
importance  the  able  address  delivered  by  the  president  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  late  meeting  at  Belfast.  The  distinguished 
services  which  the  protracted  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Professor 
Dewar  have  rendered  to  science,  and  the  advances  which  it  has 
made  under  his  guidance,  together  with  his  well-known  tolerance  of 
(/pinion  and  width  of  grasp,  attach  the  utmost  weight  and  authority 
to  any  views  he  may  express.  Consequently  it  is  very  noteworthy 
that  he  should  on  that  occasion  have  called  attention  in  a  marked 
manner  to  what  he  fitly  describes  as  the  *  epoch-making  deliverance  ' 
of  Professor  Tyndall  in  the  same  city  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
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should  have  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  on  his  declaration  on  behalf 
of  men  of  science  that  '  we  claim,  and  we  shall  wrest,  from  theology 
the  entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory/  Professor  Dewar  adds 
that  '  this  claim  has  been  practically,  though  often  unconsciously, 
conceded/  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  the  Professor  rightly, 
the  somewhat  militant  dictum  of  Tyndall  has  been  justified  by  the 
defeat  of  the  theologian,  and  his  abandonment  since  the  year  1874 
of  a  field  he  has  been  compelled  to  admit  he  had  no  right  to  occupy. 
This  must  be  a  somewhat  startling  assertion  for  some  persons  who, 
while  sincerely  interested  in  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and 
profoundly  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  studies  of  those  gifted  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  it,  are  nevertheless  firmly  attached  to  the 
current  theology  of  the  day,  and  are  absolutely  unaware  of  having 
resigned  an  inch  of  its  territory. 

It  is,  therefore,  justifiable,  and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  examine 
this  declaration  of  Tyndall's  a  little  closely,  and  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  it  means  before  inquiring  whether  its  prognostics  have  been 
actually  fulfilled.  But  as  it  is  always  hazardous  to  criticise  any 
single  sentence  of  an  utterance  without  giving  its  context  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  the  whole  passage. 

The  impregnable  position  of  science  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  "We 
claim,  and  we  shall  wrest,  from  theology  the  entire  domain  of  cosmological 
theory.  All  schemes  and  systems  which  thus  infringe  upon  the  domain  of  science 
must,  in  so  far  as  they  do  this,  submit  to  its  control,  and  relinquish  all  thought  of 
controlling  it.  Acting  otherwise  proved  disastrous  in  the  past,  and  is  simply 
fatuous  to-day.  Every  system  which  would  escape  the  fate  of  an  organism  too 
rigid  to  adjust  itself  to  its  environment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  extent  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  demands.1 

Now  let  us  revert  to  the  sentence  of  the  above  which  is  quoted 
by  Professor  Dewar,  and  is  indeed  the  text  of  that  part  of  his 
address :  '  We  claim,  and  we  shall  wrest,  from  theology  the  entire 
domain  of  cosmological  theory.' 

'  Theology '  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  attributes, 
and  modes  of  working  of  the  Deity  ;  '  cosmology '  is  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  origin,  qualities,  and  properties,  active  or 
passive,  of  the  material  world ;  a  *  domain '  is  either  the  lordship 
over  a  territory,  or  the  territory  under  rule.  And,  put  into  less 
figurative  and  formal  language,  these  words  mean  that  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  modes  of  working  of  the 
Deity  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  the  origin,  qualities,  and  properties  of 
the  material  world,  can  throw  no  light  upon  them,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  worth  listening  to  on  the  point. 

Now  one  of  three  things  must  be  true.  Either  there  is  no  Deity, 
in  which  case  there  can  be  no  science  about  Him,  and  it  is  impossible 

1  Forty-fourth  Report  of  the  British  Association  (1874),  p.  xcv. 
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to  wrest  anything  from  that  which  has  no  existence ;  or  there  is  a 
Deity,  but  we  can  know  nothing  about  Him,  in  which  case  there  can 
equally  be  no  science  of  theology  ;  or,  thirdly,  there  is  at  any  rate  a 
Great  First  Cause,  who  has  revealed  Himself  to  some  extent  to  man, 
and  of  whose  attributes,  &c.,  man  can  thus  form  some  idea.  If  this 
last  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  (and  we  may  gather  from  Tyndall's 
address  that  this  was  the  direction  in  which  his  own  convictions 
pointed),  surely  every  scientist  must  regard  the  material  universe  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  revelations  of  its  supreme  author  which  He 
has  afforded. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  this  signification  of  Tyndall's  dictum, 
viz.  that  the  students  of  cosmology  claim  that  the  most  striking 
revelation  of  Himself  which  God  has  given  to  man  is  no  part  of  that 
science  which  deals  with  His  nature  and  attributes.  This  seems 
hardly  a  scientific  or  logical  position.  Theology  may  or  may  not 
have  grappled  satisfactorily  with  the  problems.  She  may  need 
direction  and  limitation,  but  she  can  be  no  more  dispossessed  by 
physical  science  than  the  starry  heavens  can  be  shut  to  Galileo  by 
the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

An  analogous,  though  not  an  identical,  relation  to  that  between 
theology  and  physical  science  may  be  traced  between  history  and 
archaeology.  For  many  ages  history  held  its  own  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unaided  by  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  archaeo- 
logist. History  so  isolated  not  infrequently  drew  unwarranted 
conclusions,  not  so  much  on  her  theoretical  and  aesthetic  side  (for 
the  philosophy  of  history  and  politics  has  advanced  but  slowly)  as  in 
her  facts,  and  especially  in  their  details.  And  she  left,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  still  leaves,  much  unaccounted  for  and  unexplained. 
Archaeology,  dealing  with  the  material  part,  the  dry  bones,  of  the 
subject,  has  corrected  some  of  her  conclusions.  But  what  would  be 
1  bought  of  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  history  the  whole  domain  of 
t  rchseology  for  this  reason  ?  How  great  would  have  been  the  loss  if 
] Bayard  and  Flinders  Petrie,  Sayce  and  Evans  had  turned  Herodotus 
out  of  court !  For  many  years  the  most  suggestive  pages  of  the 
Father  of  History  have  seemed  as  idle  tales,  and  those  too  impatient 
to  tolerate  an  apparent  paradox,  or  to  wait  for  a  solution  of  a 
startling  statement,  dubbed  him  the  father  of  lies.  But  wider  know- 
ledge has  largely  vindicated  the  Greek,  and  the  process  is  still  going 
on.  It  is,  for  instance,  only  quite  recently  that  the  excavations  in 
(  Jrete  have  verified  the  accuracy  of  the  stories  of  Minos,  the  labyrinth 
and  the  Minotaur. 

And  just  as  the  day  is  dawning  when  not  only  is  archaeology  cor- 
roborating history,  but  history  is,  in  innumerable  cases,  interpreting 
and  vivifying  antiquarian  discoveries  in  a  very  unexpected  manner, 
to  there  are  many  persons  who  are  quite  willing  to  bide  in  patience 
for  the  time  when  theology  will  illuminate  many  a  scientific 
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problem,  and  when  science  shall  throw  an  unlooked-for  light  on 
theology. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  minds,  each  of  which 
finds  it  extremely  difficult,  not  merely  to  sympathise  with,  but  to 
conceive  the  attitude  of  the  other.  The  one  is  slow  to  believe  any- 
thing the  truth  of  which  has  not  been  either  proved  experimentally 
or  logically  shown  to  be  probable.  The  other  experiences  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  '  credo  quia  impossibile,'  and  indeed  regards  such  an 
attitude  in.  the  finite  postulated  by  the  existence  of  the  infinite. 
For  both  these  modes  of  thought  there  can  be  for  many  people  no 
common  and  simultaneous  acceptance.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  either  should  attack  the  other.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
theologian  assaulted  the  scientist  with  great  success,  having  the 
*  bayonets '  on  his  side.  Thirty  years  ago  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
the  scientist's  onslaught  on  the  theologian  is  expressed  by  Tyndall  in 
a  tone  as  decided  as  that  of  Urban  the  Eighth.  Each  wished  to 
'wrest  the  domain  of  cosmological  theory'  from  the  other,  and 
neither  had  the  smallest  right  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ! 

Another  great  obstacle  to  a  common  understanding  is  a  verbal 
one.  All  men's  thoughts  are  better  than  their  words.  Every  one 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  ideas  passing  through  the  mind  which  the 
language  at  the  thinker's  command  is  totally  inadequate  to  express. 
In  the  case  of  an  exact  science,  this  difficulty  is  in  some  degree  met 
by  the  coining  of  new  words,  a  practice  so  prevalent  in  the  present 
day  as  to  have  lately  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  in  some  quarters. 
But  theology  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  its  subject-matter  is  to  a 
large  extent  incapable  of  precise  definition,  as  the  history  of  all  sects 
and  heresies  abundantly  shows.  Words  are  commonly  used  in  a 
vague  and  general  sense,  and  this  vagueness  is  intolerable  to  minds 
trained  in  the  schools  of  experimental  research. 

The  true  eirenicon  consists  in  the  frank  recognition  of  these  facts, 
and  of  the  right  of  either  party  to  traverse  the  whole  domain  of 
human  thought  without  an  indictment  of  trespass,  each  retaining  its 
own  opinion  of  the  ability  of  the  other  to  discover  and  develop  the 
resources  of  that  domain,  but  without  interference  with  its  pro- 
ceedings. If  this  were  fully  recognised  science  would  at  any  rate  be 
the  gainer  by  her  liberty  to  attract  an  audience  from  among  those 
who,  being  much  affected  by  theological  and  ecclesiastical  influences, 
are  scared  by  a  militant  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  scientist. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example  of  the  character  and  value 
of  such  a  position  than  the  bearing  which  it  would  have  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution.  As  a  working 
hypothesis  which  affords  from  the  purely  material  side  of  the  question 
a  probable  explanation  of  a  vast  body  of  fact,  and  which  furnishes  an 
admirable  basis  for  the  co-ordination  and  classification  of  eosmical 
phenomena,  it  receives  the  adhesion  of  almost  every  one  at  all  qualified 
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to  form  an  opinion.  And  this  is  all  that  science  need,  or  indeed 
does,  demand  for  her  most  brilliant  generalisations.  Let  us  hear 
Professor  Dewar's  finely  expressed  statement  of  her  posture. 

It  is  only  poverty  of  language  [he  says],  and  the  necessity  of  compendious  ex- 
pression, that  oblige  the  man  of  science  to  resort  to  metaphor,  and  to  speak  of  the 
laws  of  Nature.  In  reality,  he  does  not  pretend  to  formulate  any  laws  for  Nature, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  inscrutable  cause  from 
which  alone  such  laws  could  emanate.  When  he  speaks  of  a  '  law  of  Nature '  he 
simply  indicates  a  sequence  of  events  which,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  is 
invariable,  and  which  therefore  enables  him  to  predict,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
will  happen  in  given  circumstances.  But  however  seemingly  bold  may  be  the 
speculation  in  which  he  permits  himself  to  indulge,  he  does  not  claim  for  his  best 
hypothesis  more  than  a  provisional  validity.  He  does  not  forget  that  to-morrow 
may  bring  a  new  experience  compelling  him  to  recast  the  hypothesis  of  to-day. 
This  plasticity  of  scientific  thought,  depending  on  reverent  recognition  of  the 
vat  tness  of  the  unknown,  is  oddly  made  a  matter  of  reproach  by  the  very  people 
who  harp  upon  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge. 

But  the  theologian  approaches  the  matter  from  another  stand- 
point. He  is  accustomed  to  resolve  problems  according  to  what  he 
considers  to  be  their  absolute  and  abstract  truth  or  falsehood,  and  he 
asks,  not  whether  '  so  far  as  experience  goes  '  the  theory  of  evolution 
holds  good,  but  whether  it  is  in  fact  the  true  explanation  of  the 
material  world  as  we  see  it,  and  how  far  it  is  so.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  science  cannot,  and  does  not  profess  to,  give  an  answer  ?  But 
two  things  are  plain.  That  environment  does  modify  the  type  of 
living  organisms  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one.  That  all  such 
organisms  have  been  evolved  from  one  primordial  form  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  certainty. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  an  ocean  of  possibilities.  Each 
man  will  adopt  his  position  partly  according  to  the  character  of  his 
own  mind,  partly  according  to  the  value  he  attaches  to  abstract 
doctrines,  partly  according  to  his  capacity  for  collecting  evidence  and 
for  weighing  it  fairly.  Why  should  he  not  hold  it  without  insisting 
that  his  neighbour  should  assume  it  also  ?  Why  should  not  the  man 
who  cannot  accept  the  Darwinian  doctrine  as  the  real  explanation  of 
the  problems  it  claims  to  solve  entertain  it  as  a  working  hypothesis  ? 
Why  should  the  Darwinian  wrest  the  domain  of  cosmological  theory 
from  him  when  he  himself  can  claim  nothing  more  for  his  best  hypo- 
thesis about  the  cosmos  than  provisional  validity  ? 

Professor  Dewar  asserts  that  science  adopts  a  humble  and  a 
reverent  attitude.  He  confesses  on  her  behalf  her  'ignorance  of 
the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  energy,  and 
still  more  of  the  origin  and  ultimate  synthesis  of  the  two.'  Nay, 
further,  he  regards  the  mystery  of  matter  as  inscrutable.  One  of 
the  greatest  theologians  who  ever  existed  asserted  an  equal  humility 
for  theology  more  than  1800  years  ago,  when  he  declared  that  he 
saw  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  knew  only  in  part.  Whether  the 
theologian  and  the  natural  philosopher  will  ever  see  perfectly  eye  to 
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eye  until  both  stand  face  to  face  with  Him  whose  actings  they  alike 
study,  and  know  even  as  they  are  known,  may  well  be  doubted.  But 
every  true  advance  achieved  by  either  must  necessarily  tend  to  bring 
them  to  the  same  goal  however  temporarily  divergent  the  winding 
and  intricate  paths  leading  thereto  may  appear  to  be.  Theology,  no 
less  than  natural  science  (to  quote  after  Professor  Dewar  the  noble 
words  of  Lord  Kelvin),  is  '  bound  by  the  everlasting  law  of  honour 
to  face  fearlessly  every  problem  that  can  fairly  be  presented  to  it/ 
and  to  assert  its  right  to  range  over  every  domain  of  theory  with 
absolute  freedom.  It  is  not  by  elbowing  out  her  sister  that  either 
will  promote  her  own  true  interests,  but  by  patient  and  tolerant 
occupation  and  development  of  a  field  amply  sufficient  for  both  to 
seek  to  advance  side  by  side  from  one  conquest  to  another  till  both 
shall  join  hands  in  the  full  enlightenment  of  the  perfect  day. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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THE  recent  action  of  the  Protestant  Alliance,  which  in  two  separate 
instances  endeavoured  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  has  reminded  the 
public  of  what  might  easily  have  been  forgotten — the  existence  in  our 
Statute  Book  of  certain  penal  enactments  such  as  we  commonly  sup- 
pose to  have  altogether  disappeared  along  with  ages  less  enlightened 
and  tolerant  than  our  own.  These  are  not,  however,  relics  of  the  old 
penal  laws,  descending  from  days  when  the  principle  of  persecution 
was  frankly  accepted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  owe  their  existence  to 
the  very  Act  which  made  an  end  of  those  laws  and  removed  the 
disabilities  under  which,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Catholics 
had  laboured,  which  restored  them  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
threw  open  to  them  all  offices  of  State  but  the  very  highest.  But, 
while  doing  all  this,  there  was  one  class  of  Catholics  for  whom, 
instead  of  relief,  the  Act  brought  fresh  disabilities  more  stringent 
than  they  had  endured,  at  least  since  the  first  mitigation  of  penal 
legislation  nearly  forty  years  before.  It  was  religious  men  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  against  whom  these  provisions  were  directed,  that 
is  to  say,  as  the  Act  specifies,  '  Jesuits  and  members  of  other  religious 
orders,  communities,  and  societies,  bound  by  religious  or  monastic 
vows.'  The  avowed  object  was  to  provide  against  the  increase  of 
such  orders,  and  to  secure  their  gradual  extinction,  and  it  was 
enacted  accordingly  l  that  members  of  such  orders  who  were  already 
in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  condition  of  regis- 
tration before  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  each  member  forfeiting  501. 
for  every  calendar  month  during  which  he  remained  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  fulfilment  of  this  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  fresh  recruiting  of  members  was  prohibited.  Persons  admitted 
into  such  orders  at  home,  or  coming  as  members  already  admitted 
from  abroad,  were  alike  to  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
upon  conviction  were  to  be  liable  to  banishment  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  or,  should  they  evade  such  a  sentence,  to  transportation 

1  10  George  IV.  c.  7,  Catholic  Relief  Act,  xxviii.-xxxviii.  inclusive. 
VOL.  LII— No.  310  957  3  S 
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for  life.  The  modern  equivalent  of  this  last  penalty  is  penal 
servitude. 

Such  legislation  is  clearly  of  unique  severity.  Against  no  other 
sort  or  condition  of  men  whatsoever  are  pains  and  penalties  thus 
denounced  altogether  apart  from  any  offences  committed  or  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  at  home  or  abroad,  and  on  the  sole  ground 
of  the  association  to  which  they  belong  being  what  it  is.  No  socialist 
or  communist  or  anarchist  club,  however  sternly  we  may  condemn 
its  principles,  is  held  to  disqualify  its  members  for  residence  upon 
English  soil,  so  long  as  they  do  nothing  which  our  laws  forbid. 
Those  alone  are  declared  on  the  Statute  Book  to  be  thus  banned 
who  in  an  order  approved  by  the  Catholic  Church  have  bound  them- 
selves by  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  nor  indeed  all 
of  these,  since  a  special  clause  in  the  Act 2  makes  express  exception 
in  favour  of  orders  of  women. 

If  it  be  thought,  as  well  it  may,  to  be  somewhat  anomalous  that 
provisions  of  such  exemplary  severity  should  be  incorporated  in  a 
measure  designed  on  the  one  side  and  accepted  on  the  other  as  one 
of  exceptional  liberality  and  grace,  intended  and  calculated  to 
obliterate  all  memories  of  religious  intolerance,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  whole  history  of  the  clauses  in 
question.  When  they  were  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Parliament 
it  was  undoubtedly  with  considerable  emphasis,  as  safeguards  which 
were  held  to  be  important  and  were  meant  to  be  effective.  Mr. 
{afterwards  Sir  Eobert)  Peel,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  thus  de- 
scribed this  portion  of  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  : 3 

We  require  that  communities  bound  by  monastic  vows  shall  not  be  extended 
in  this  country,  and  we  mean  to  provide  against  the  entrance  among  us  of  a  class 
of  men  against  whom  other  countries  have  set  their  face,  and  who  may  therefore 
resort  to  this  country  in  greater  numbers  on  that  account — I  mean  the  order  of 
Jesuits.4  Other  countries  have  taken  precautions  against  them — why  should 
not  we  ?  The  state  of  the  law,  as  now  proposed  to  be  established,  will  give  to 
every  party  belonging  to  these  religious  orders  and  communities  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  which  they  possess  at  present ;  it  will  confirm  their  existing  privileges 
on  a  registration  of  their  names  and  numbers.  We  have  a  clear  right  to  take 
measures  of  security  and  precaution  against  the  entrance  of  other  members  of  these 
•orders  into  the  country,  and  against  the  extension  of  the  religious  communities  being 
under  the  control  of  a  foreign  superior,  resident  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  state 
of  the  law  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  on  this  subject  in  England — the  expulsion  of 
their  communities  from  other  States — their  arrival  here  with  funds  which  have 
ibeen  unwarrantably  applied,  by  means  of  secret  trusts,  to  the  foundation  of  endow- 

*  The  thirtieth. 

3  The  5th  of  March,  1829.    Quotations  of  parliamentary  speeches  are  throughout 
from  Hansard. 

4  Although,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Act  extend  to  all 
orders  of  men,  we  shall  find  them  in  other  instances  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Jesuits  alone,  as  though  this  title  were  a  kind  of  generic  appellation.    In  the  same 
way  we  have  recently  read  in  The  Times  and  other  journals  of  '  the  Assumptionist 
Order  of  Jesuits.' 
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ments  in  this  country — these  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  alarm  and  uneasi- 
nesa  among  many  persons,  and  are  fit  subjects  for  legislation.  The  Bill  to  be 
introduced  will,  therefore,  take  precautions  against  the  future  arrival  of  Jesuits, 
will  render  a  registration  necessary  of  those  who  are  here  at  present,  and  will  prevent 
the  extension  of  communities  under  religious  or  monastic  vows  which  are  in  no 
way  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, was  still  more  emphatic  : 5 

The  measure  [he  said]  which  I  now  propose  for  your  Lordships'  adoption  will 
prevent  the  increase  of  such  [monastic  and  religious]  establishments,  and  without 
oppression  to  any  individuals,  without  injury  to  any  body  of  men,  will  gradually 
put  an  end  to  those  which  have  already  been  formed.  There  is  no  man  more 
convinced  than  I  am  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  carrying  into  execution  that  part 
of  the  present  measure  which  has  for  its  object  the  extinction  of  monastic 
orders  in  this  country.  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  but  that,  if  that  part  of  the 
measure  be  not  carried  into  execution,  your  Lordships  will  very  soon  see  this  country 
and  Ireland  inundated  by  Jesuits  and  regular  monastic  clergy,  sent  out  from 
other  parts  of  Europe,  with  means  to  establish  themselves  within  His  Majesty's 
kingdom. 

Declarations  such  as  these,  qualifying  such  enactments,  neces- 
sarily alarmed  those  whose  condition  of  life  was  thus  doomed  to 
extinction,  and  it  is  clear  from  contemporary  correspondence  that 
grave  fears  were  entertained  lest  relief  in  one  direction  should  prove 
to  be  counterbalanced  in  another  by  the  effective  extinction  of 
institutions  which,  if  not  essential  to  the  Church,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  integral  parts  without  which  she  would  feel  herself 
straitened  and  crippled.6  Very  speedily,  however,  such  apprehen- 
sions gave  place  to  a  confident  assurance  that,  formidable  though  it 
looked,  there  was  no  harm  in  the  new  legislation ,  which  was  not 
meant  to  be  operative,  and  might  be  counted  on  not  to  be  so,  so  that 
those  whose  position  it  threatened  might  dismiss  all  anxiety  about  it 
and  continue  to  dwell  securely  and  in  peace.  Such  confidence  has 
been  justified  by  the  issue;  for  despite  the  protestations  we  have 
heard  about  the  expediency  and  even  the  necessity  of  such  precau- 
tionary measures  and  their  practical  application,  they  have  ever 
since  they  were  enacted  lain,  seventy  years  and  more,  untouched 
upon  the  shelf,  until  within  this  twelvemonth  the  Protestant 
Alliance  essayed  to  take  them  down.  '  These  provisions/  writes  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen,7  '  have  never  been  modified,  and,  I  believe, 

5  The  2nd  of  April,  1829. 

6  In  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  seen  various  petitions  in 
which  this  consideration  is  urged.     In  particular  may  be  mentioned  one  from  the 
secular  clergy  of  the  city  of  Dublin  (the  29th  of  March,  1829)  and  one  from  the 
Catholic  Bishop  and  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns  (the  7th  of  April,  1829). 
The  latter  concludes  by  protesting  that  the  suppression  of  religious  orders  would 
prove  greatly  detrimental  to  religion  and  to  the  State  in  that  quarter  of  the  Empire, 
and,  further,  that  their  suppression  under  pains  and  penalties  would  be  an  un- 
justifiable violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  intended  for  their  relief. 

7  ERstory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  493,  ed.  1883. 
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have  been  treated  ever  since  they  were  passed  as  an  absolutely  dead 
letter.'  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  motive  of  their  introduction 
was  very  soon  understood  to  have  been  hinted  at  by  Peel  in  the 
passage  of  his  speech  quoted  above,  when  he  spoke  of  the  alarm  and 
uneasiness  which  were  prevalent  in  certain  quarters  on  the  score  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spread  of  religious  orders 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  laws  to  cope  with  them.  Such 
apprehensions,  it  is  clear,  operated  as  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  relief  which  the  Ministry  was  pledged  to  secure  for  the  Catholic 
body,  and  it  was  to  dispel  them  that  the  clauses  we  are  considering 
were  devised.  These,  undoubtedly,  amply  provided  for  the  removal 
of  all  such  dangers  should  those  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  country  consider  that  any  in  fact  existed ;  but  until  this  should 
come  to  pass,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  never  be,  there  was  to 
be  no  fear,  nor  even  any  possibility,  of  proceedings  being  instituted 
under  the  statute  thus  contrived. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  within  twenty  years  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  while  most  of  those  who  had  a  share  in  it  were  still  alive, 
this  penal  section  was  described  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  already 
'  obsolete,'  the  speaker,  Mr.  Fagan,  going  on  thus  to  describe  its 
origin,  and  no  one  contradicting  him  : 

Even  before  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  it  was  very  well  understood 
that  that  clause,  though  intended  to  gratify  certain  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, was  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  understanding, 
it  had  never  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  likewise  related  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Peel 
himself  gave  a  similar  account  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Edward  Scott, 
when  the  latter  signified  to  him  the  alarm  felt  by  his  brethren  and 
himself,  lest  what  was  represented  as  an  act  of  grace  should  prove  to 
them  more  destructive  than  the  hostile  legislation  which  it  abolished. 

The  Minister,  deriding  such  fears,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
persons  popularly  supposed  to  be  so  astute  should  have  failed  to 
perceive  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to 
'  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale,'  by  introducing  into  the  Bill  provisions 
which  appeared  formidable,  which,  however,  not  only  would,  but 
must,  remain  inoperative.  '  For  you  will  observe,'  he  is  represented 
as  adding,  '  no  one  can  take  action  against  you  except  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  he  will  have  something  better 
to  do.' 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  most  curious  and  unaccountable 
point  of  the  whole  story.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  assur- 
ance thus  attributed  to  Peel  was  universally  entertained  upon  the 
authority  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  And  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  '  observed.'  The  statute,  as  they  framed  it,  contains  no  word 
reserving  to  the  Attorney-General  the  right  of  prosecution  ;  so  that 
8  The  31st  of  May,  1848. 
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when  the  question  recently  came  up  9  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  his 
two  colleagues  10  unanimously  decided  that  it  was  open  to  any  common 
informer  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  or  at  least  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
That  a  belief  so  utterly  contrary  to  plain  facts,  easily  ascertainable, 
should  have  arisen  is  incomprehensible  ;  that  it  not  only  existed  but 
was  publicly  proclaimed  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Convincing  evidence  to  this  effect  is  furnished  by  Daniel 
O'Oonnell,  who  owed  his  success  so  largely  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  its  limitations.  While  the  Kelief  Bill  was  still  in  progress, 
he  wrote  thus  characteristically  concerning  it :  n 

The  clause  against  monastic  orders  is  foolish  and  abortive ;  I  would  ride  a  troop 
of  horse  three  times  through  it,  and  you  will  observe  that  no  person  belonging  to 
these  orders  can  be  prosecuted  before  any  magistrate  or  by  any  private  person. 
Tho  prosecution  must  be  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  only,  and  by  the  Attorney  - 
•General  alone. 

A  week  later  he  wrote  to  the  Franciscan  Father  O'Meara  that 
the  proposed  law  was  of  the  class  described  by  Bentham  as  'un- 
•executable/  and  gave  various  reasons  for  his  opinion,  of  which  the 
following  alone  need  now  be  quoted  : 12 

(1)  There  is  no  power  at  all  given  to  magistrates  to  interfere  in  this  subject 
nor  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever  given  to  magistrates  in  that  respect. 

(2)  No  private  person  can  prosecute  any  friar  or  monk ;  nobody  can  do  it  but 
the  Attorney-General,  so  that  you  are  thus  free  from  private  malice. 

Full  confirmation  of  these  assertions  is  afforded  in  the  account  of 
another  interview  with  Mr.  Peel,  of  which  a  contemporary  record 
fortunately  survives  in  a  letter  from  the  Dominican  Father  Leahy, 
who,  with  the  Augustinians  O'Connor  andKice,  waited  upon  him,  the 
2nd  of  April,  1829.  The  following  passages  directly  illustrate  the 
point  we  are  now  discussing : 13 

Mr.  O'Connor,  haying  introduced  himself,  .  .  .  told  him,  that  we  were  sent  over 
foy  the  regular  clergy  of  Ireland  to  thank  him  for  the  very  great  benefits  he  was 
•cocferring  on  it,  and  to  present  ourselves  to  the  Government  in  order  to  satisfy 
them  in  any  manner  they  might  deem  advisable  that  there  was  nothing  either  in 
•our  constitution  or  our  conduct  which  would  call  for  our  destruction. 

Well,  but  (said  Mr.  Peel)  you  perceive  I  have  cautiously  abstained  from  im- 
peaching your  loyalty.  Indeed,  I  had  no  information  which  could  warrant  me  in 
•doing  so.  I  even  resisted  successfully  several  amendments  which  would  have 
made  the  clause  oppressive.  .  .  . 

Mr.  O'Connor  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  hoped  toleration  would  be  extended 
to  us,  and  reminded  Mr.  Peel  that  hitherto  our  existence  was  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  law,  having  been  legalised  by  the  Acts  of  '91  and  '93,  and  that  it 
was  severe  to  re-enact  now  a  part  of  the  Penal  Code. 

9  The  25th  and  28th  of  April,  1902.  10  Justices  Darling  and  Cbannell. 

11  To  James  Sugrue,  the  llth  of  March,  1829.— Correspondence  (ed.  by  W.  J. 
Titzpatrick),  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

12  Correspondence,  i.  179. 

13  This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Irish  Monthly,  November  1890,  pp.  563-6t 
Italics  are  mine. 
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"Why,  you  see  (said  Mr.  Peel),  we  have  been  greatly  embarrassed,  and  haie  met 
with  many  difficulties. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  that  (answered  Mr.  O'Connor),  and  our  gratitude  is 
proportionately  great.  But  we  hope  that,  when  at  a  later  period  we  petition,  we 
shall  have  the  support  of  the  Government. 

Oh,  I  trust  (said  Mr.  Peel)  that  we  shall  all  be  good  friends.  /  have — (said 
he,  holding  down  his  head  and  smiling  very  significantly) — delivered  you  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  and  so  regulated  the  Bill  that  it 
must  be  a  Government  prosecution,  a  prosecution  of  responsible  persons. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Peel  (said  Mr.  O'Connor),  if  we  were  subject  to  be  harassed  by 
every  petty  magistrate,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  the  country  at  once. 

I  ain  sure  of  it,  said  Mr.  Peel. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Peel,  the  Friars  then  visited  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  of  whom  Father  O'Connor  reported  'he  was  very 
businesslike  and  very  polite  j  and  he  urged  chiefly  the  many  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  face  in  forcing  through  "this  tremendous 
measure." ' 

Still  more  remarkable  is  another  testimony  to  the  same  effect, 
which  is  on  record  as  having  been  uttered  in  Parliament,  long  after 
the  Bill  had  become  law,  by  one  of  the  Ministers  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  presence  of  various  members  of  the  same  Cabinet, 
including  its  chiefs.  This  was  Mr.  Goulburn,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration,  who  was 
known  as  a  staunch  Protestant,  a  man  most  unlikely  to  countenance 
any  undue  stretching  of  the  law  in  favour  of  Papistry.  A  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Emancipation  Act  having  been 
introduced,  he  spoke  to  this  effect  in  the  debate  ensuing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  December,  1847  : 14 

All  the  House  knew  of  the  religious  orders  was  that  they  each  depended  on  a 
Superior  who  might  be  a  foreigner,  and  Parliament  accordingly  reserved  in  the 
Act  of  1829  the  power  of  dealing  with  them  whenever  they  might  become  mis- 
chievous. That  Bill  of  1829  did  not  involve  the  religious  orders  in  any  particular 
grievances.  He  heard  it  as  a  complaint  against  the  Bill  that  it  left  the  whole  power 
of  proceeding  against  those  parties  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney -General.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  individual  in  the  country  to  take  up  a  case  against  a  Jesuit, 
who  might  wish  to  do  so  because  he  was  opposed  to  him  in  religious  faith.  The 
Act  of  1829  vested  exclusively  in  the  Attorney-General  the  power  of  bringing  an 
indictment  against  such  a  person  :  and  he  would  warn  the  House  that  if  they  dealt 
with  these  religious  orders  in  a  way  to  excite  the  feelings  of  this  country,  they 
incurred  the  danger  of  haviug  application  made  to  them  to  alter  the  law,  so  as  not 
to  leave  it  to  the  Attorne  y-General  alone  to  proceed  against  them,  but  to  leave 
them,  like  all  other  cases,  open  to  general  prosecution. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancy 
between  such  utterances  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  they 
actually  stand,  the  same  erroneous  idea  seems  everywhere  to  have 
prevailed,  it  being  universally  assumed  that  no  injury  or  even 
annoyance  could  possibly  come  to  the  religious  who  seemed  to  be 

14  The  italics  are,  of  course,  mine. 
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threatened,  or  at  least,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  same  thing,  that 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  alone,  in  the  exercise  of  their  responsible 
charge,  could  have  power  to  set  the  machinery  going.  Thus  Lord 
John  Kussell 15  declared  that : 

He  had  the  strongest  objection  to  the  law  which  made  Jesuits  in  certain  cases 
liable  to  transportation  ;  the  enactment  was  as  intolerable  as  it  was  inefficacious, 
and  it  was  fit  that  the  law  should  be  put  on  an  intelligible  and  rational  footing. 
He  was  prepared  to  say  that  extreme  penalties  ought  not  to  be  threatened,  which 
no  person  and  no  Government  would  venture  to  execute. 

Sir  James  Graham,  speaking  as  Home  Secretary,16  alleged  as  the 
sole  motive  for  not  repealing  these  provisions  that  they  were 
altogether  inoperative,  and  that  no  real  grievance  was  felt  by  the 
orders  against  which  such  stringent  regulations  had  been  made. 
For  this  reason,  while  fully  admitting  that  the  law  in  question 
required  revision,  he  thought  that  such  revision  might  conveniently 
be  deferred,  as  the  House  had  on  hand  a  large  amount  of  urgent 
business  which  would  prevent  due  attention  being  given  to  such  a 
matter,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  practical  inconvenience  was 
experienced  by  the  religious,  who  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
enactments  against  them,  and  had  none  taken  of  their  omission. 

So  again,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister,  replying  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Whalley,  although  he  chose  to  represent 
the  power  conferred  by  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  as  highly 
valuable,  evidently  assumed  that  it  belonged  to  the  Government 
alone,  and  plainly  declared  that  it  had  never  yet  been  either 
exercised  or  required.  He  said  : 17 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  this  country  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  commonly  called  Jesuits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  presence  in  this 
country  is  under  the  Act  a  misdemeanour.  During  the  long  period,  however, 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Government  of  the  country 
have,  I  believe,  in  no  instance  proceeded  against  any  Jesuit  for  committing  a 
misdemeanour,  and,  as  far  as  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  are  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  the  same  policy  will  continue  to 
prevail.  At  the  same  time,  the  Act  is  not  looked  upon  as  obsolete,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  reserved  powers  of  law  of  which  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  if  necessary. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  existing  statute  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  those  who  framed  it  represented  as  desirable,  and 
intended  to  frame,  and  even  from  what,  in  some  strange  manner, 
they  fancied  they  had  actually  framed.  It  not  only  provides  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  termed  c  reserved  powers  of  law '  to  be  used  by  Govern- 
ments against  Jesuits  and  others  who  might,  in  Mr.  Goulburn's 
phrase,  '  ever  become  mischievous,'  but  it  does  what  we  are  assured 
on  the  same  authority  was  expressly  to  have  been  precluded,  and  sets 
them  up  as  a  target  at  which  all  may  shoot ;  so  that  anyone  in  the 

15  The  5th  of  February,  1846.  le  The  2ith  of  June,  1846. 

17  The  10th  of  June,  1875. 
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country  who  may  wish  to  do  so  may  take  up  a  case  against  them,  on 
the  ground  of  religious  antipathy  alone.  How  practical  is  the 
weapon  of  offence  thus  afforded,  with  all  the  annoyance  and  cost 
which  even  an  abortive  process  must  occasion  to  those  upon  whom  it 
is  forced,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  three  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  were  occupied  a  few  months  ago  for  the  space  of  an 
entire  legal  day  in  considering  whether  a  magistrate  is  not  bound  to 
issue  a  summons,  at  the  instance  of  a  private  individual,  against 
persons  alleged  to  be  Jesuits ;  and  that  in  the  end  they  could  arrive 
at  no  conclusion  more  satisfactory  than  that  the  magistrate  may 
legitimately  exercise  his  discretion.  This,  it  is  evident,  removes 
matters  a  very  short  way  from  that  condition  to  which,  as  we  have 
heard  Peel  himself  acknowledge,  exile  would  be  preferable. 

Jt  is  doubtless  true  that,  along  with  the  great  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  magistrates  in  general  may  be  trusted  to  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter  and  to  regard  the  notion  of  putting  such 
provisions  into  execution  as  simply  intolerable,  so  that  their  task 
will  resolve  itself,  as  hitherto,  into  that  of  finding  reasons  for 
declining  to  act.  This  does,  however,  but  enhance  the  glaring 
absurdity  of  a  statute  which,  while  it  represents  neither  the  spirit 
nor  even  the  letter  of  what  its  authors  declared  to  be  their  intention 
to  prescribe,  and  prescribes  what  their  successors  could  never  suffer 
to  be  executed,  yet  brands  as  breakers  of  the  law  those  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  what  they  are  told  on  the  highest  authority 
to  regard  as  an  absolutely  dead  letter.  Is  it  not  imperative,  I 
venture  to  ask,  that  so  offensive  an  anomaly  should  be  at  once 
terminated,  and  that  this  can  effectively  be  done  only  by  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  enactments  ? 

Even  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  meant  to  be  cast,  though 
they  might  have  been  harmless,  they  would  certainly  have  been 
injurious  to  a  class  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  ask  what  they  have 
done  to  incur  unworthy  suspicion,  or  why  they  should  be  singled 
out  for  treatment  so  exceptional  as  itself  to  be  an  insult.  As  was 
urged  in  the  petition  of  the  Dublin  clergy  already  cited,  '  the  said 
clauses,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  operate  to  the  grievous  injury 
of  many  loyal  and  unoffending  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  would, 
moreover,  stigmatise  without  cause  religious  institutions  which  are 
held  in  veneration  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.'  Nor  was  it  only 
in  such  quarters  that  similar  sentiments  prevailed.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere18 
thus  delivered  himself : 

He  did  not  like  the  Jesuits,  but  he  objected  to  any  class  of  persons  being  ex- 
cluded from  this  country  who  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  Nothing 
could  reconcile  him  to  this  clause,  which  was  contrary  to  the  free,  open,  and  hospit- 
able character  of  the  English  constitution.  There  were  many  scientific  and 

13  Afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  uncle  of  the  present  member  for  Northampton. 
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learned  men  members  of  religious  orders,  and  it  would  be  paltry  and  disgraceful 
to  exclude  them  from  visiting  England.  Turks,  Pagans,  and  Infidels  were  admis- 
sible to  this  country,  and  it  would  be  highly  discreditable  to  exclude  only  those 
bound  by  religious  vows. 

In  both  of  these  utterances,  which  may  stand  as  representative 
of  others  to  the  same  purport,  the  crucial  point  is  well  indicated  : 
namely,  that  it  is  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  to  justice  that 
penalties  should  be  instituted  against  anyone  quite  independently 
of  any  offence  committed ;  that,  in  particular,  they  should  be  enacted 
against  those  whom  not  even  their  most  violent  adversaries  allege  to 
have  committed  an  offence  of  any  kind. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  worthy  of  observation  that  the  cry  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  religious  orders  has  been  unaccompanied  by 
any  attempt  to  prove  that  their  members  have  done  anything  to 
deserve  punishment,  except  by  taking  the  religious  vows.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  sweeping  assertions  in  abundance  as  to  what 
Las  happened  in  other  times  or  other  lands ;  but  that  the  actual 
individuals  whose  banishment  was  demanded,  or  any  amongst  them, 
had  done  anything  to  merit  banishment,  was  not  even  pretended. 
80  it  has  been  throughout ;  it  has  always  been  denied  that  any  such 
grounds  existed  as  could  alone  justify  legislation  of  this  penal 
character.  As  we  have  heard  above,  Peel  himself  disclaimed  the 
idea  of  impeaching  the  loyalty  of  those  against  whom  it  was  con- 
sidered needful  to  make  such  special  provision,  and  he  denied  that 
he  had  any  evidence  which  would  justify  an  impeachment.  Nearly 
half  a  century  later  Mr.  Disraeli  admitted  that  no  Government  had 
hitherto  found  occasion  to  use  the  special  powers  provided  for  dealing 
with  religious  orders  whenever  they  might  become  mischievous, 
and  he  added  that  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  knew  of 
no  such  occasion  as  likely  to  arise.  Similarly,  we  find  that  what- 
ever sentiments  may  be  entertained  towards  religious  orders  or  Jesuits 
in  general  and  in  the  abstract,  those  who  can  speak  of  them  personally 
invariably  do  so  to  plead  on  their  behalf.  One  example  will  serve. 
While  the  Relief  Bill  was  being  discussed,  Mr.  Stanley,  member  for 
Preston,19  based  his  opposition  to  its  penal  part  on  the  experiences 
which  acquaintance  with  his  constituency  had  brought.  He 
objected  to  the  clause.  '  It  would/  he  said,  *  affect  the  College  at 
Stony  hurst,  where  Jesuits  diffused  a  useful  system  of  education,  and 
were  of  the  utmost  local  value  to  the  neighbourhood.' 

And  meanwhile,  through  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
religious  orders  have,  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  continually  exercised 
functions  which  gave  them  every  opportunity  of  doing  mischief 
if  mischievous  they  desired  to  be.  Alike  in  the  British  Isles,  in 
India,  and  in  the  colonies  they  have  been  the  pastors  of  multitudes 
of  men  and  women  over  whom  they  unquestionably  exercised  very 

19  Afterwards  Earl  of  Derby  and  Prime  Minister. 
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great  influence.  In  their  schools  and  colleges  they  have  trained 
large  numbers  of  pupils  who  have  been,  as  a  rule,  signally  devoted  to 
their  teachers.  They  have  served  as  chaplains  in  public  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  hospitals,  prisons,  poor-houses,  and,  lastly,  with  our 
troops  in  the  field.  To  quote  but  one  instance  in  particular,  they 
have  served  with  the  forces  in  South  Africa,  in  whose  ranks  were  to 
be  found  many  of  their  old  scholars,  of  whom  some  won  special 
distinctions  for  valour  or  efficiency,  and  not  a  few  laid  down  their 
lives  in  their  country's  cause.  Will  it  be  said  by  any  of  those  who 
have  seen  their  work  under  any  of  these  conditions  that  it  has 
been  anything  but  loyal  and  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  Church  which 
they  primarily  serve,  but  to  the  State  as  well,  which  their  religion 
teaches  them  to  regard  as  the  representative  of  (rod,  from  whom  all 
well-ordered  authority  descends  ? 

Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  whatever  that  those  have  formed 
an  adverse  judgment  who  were  in  a  position  thoroughly  to  know  how 
matters  stood  in  this  respect,  and  whose  office  obliged  them  to  be 
on  the  alert  against  all  danger  from  such  a  source ;  there  is  positive 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  what  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the 
extremest  case  of  all,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  with  which  the  present 
writer  is  most  fully  acquainted,  official  recognition  of  their  character 
as  such  has  frequently  accompanied  dealings  the  reverse  of  un- 
friendly. Their  educational  establishments  have  been  aided  and 
encouraged  by  public  authorities,  and  their  educational  system  has 
been  respectfully  inquired  into  by  a  Koyal  Commission.20  Members 
of  the  Society  have  been  on  various  occasions  despatched  by  Grovern- 
ment  on  scientific  expeditions,  and  on  one  occasion,21  when  the  late 
Father  Perry,  S.J.,  was  about  to  proceed  to  Kussia  for  the  observa- 
tion of  a  solar  eclipse,  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Premier  and  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  legislation  against  Jesuits 
there  prevailing,  furnished  him  with  a  special  recommendation 
explicitly  as  a  Jesuit,  to  secure  him  from  molestation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  under  conditions  such  as  these  the 
enactments  we  have  been  examining  are  not  only  an  anachronism 
but  an  absurdity,  and  that,  being  not  merely  absurd  but  offensive, 
they  should  in  simple  justice  be  abolished  ?  Unhappily  it  is  their 
very  offensiveness  which  enlists  on  their  behalf  the  fanaticism  of  a 
certain  party  which,  however  small  and  insignificant  it  is,  and  how- 
ever powerless  to  influence  public  opinion,  thoroughly  understands 
how  to  obstruct  legislative  measures  of  which  it  disapproves,  and  is 
prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  the  sacred  cause  of  intolerance.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  sole  justification  which  can  be  urged  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  existing  law.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is 
wholly  inadequate. 

JOHN  GERARD,  S,J. 

20  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  1865.  21  August  1887. 
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THE  DRAMA    OF  THE  FUTURE 


LOOKING  to  what  the  British  Drama  is  to-day,  a  man  might  hesitate 
to  insist  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  drama 
lias  done  the  most,  of  any  form  of  literature,  for  the  advancement 
and  heightening  of  man's  spirit.  In  order  to  be  fully  alive  to  this 
fact  one  needs  to  forget  the  hundred,  or  hundred  and  fifty,  pieces 
which  are  being  played  to-day  at  the  theatres  of  London  and  the 
chief  cities  of  this  kingdom.  One  needs  to  dwell  only  on  the  great 
plays  which  have  stirred  mankind  of  old,  and  on  the  great  play- 
wrights of  the  past,  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
and  Plautus,  of  that  great  Hebrew  drama,  the  book  of  Job,  of  the 
important  place  the  Indian  drama  has  filled,  of  what  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Kacine,  Groethe,  Schiller,  Da  Vega,  and  Calderon  have  done 
for  the  world  in  more  modern  times.  Are  there  names  like  these  or 
achievements  like  theirs  in  any  other  branch  of  literature  ? 

Considering  the  British  stage  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  it 
might  become  less  than  of  what  it  is,  it  is  not  perhaps  impertinent 
to  ask  if  no  reform  is  possible.  Are  we  to  abide  for  ever  content 
with  our  drama  as  it  is,  the  highest  in  price  and  the  lowest  in 
literary  and  aesthetic  value  of  any  among  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe  ?  Or  may  the  new  century  have  in  its  gift  some  drama  of 
the  future,  some  higher  development  of  what  we  now  possess  ?  It  is 
a  drama  which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  only  appeals  to  a  fraction 
of  the  nation.  Is  there  any  chance  of  doubling,  or  trebling,  or 
even  multiplying  by  ten,  the  number  of  those  among  us  who  are 
I ;lay goers?  Is  there  any  chance  of  making  the  pieces  in  our  play- 
houses representative  of  anything  like  what  the  drama  of  a  nation 
i  a  the  forefront  of  civilisation  should  be  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  I  propose,  very  humbly  and  tenta- 
tively, to  try  to  fit  answers. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue,  with  some  critics,  that  our  drama  is 
decadent ;  but  it  is  a  commonplace  of  almost  all  the  critics  that  it  is 
atrophied.  I  conceive  that  it  is,  and  I  assume  that  it  is.  I  propose 
only  to  search  for  causes  of  its  atrophy  and  to  suggest  certain 
remedies. 

One  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  drama  has  been  found  in  the  rise  of 
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the  novel.  It  has  been  plausibly  argued  that  there  can  never  be 
more  than  one  main  form  of  appeal  from  the  author  to  the  public, 
and  that,  now  that  the  novel  is  in  the  ascendent,  the  drama  cannot 
nourish  too.  It  has  been  contended  that  in  Shakespeare's  day  the 
play  flourished  exclusively,  so  again  fifty  years  later  in  Dryden's 
day,  and  so,  later  still,  in  Goldsmith's  and  Sheridan's.  This 
contention  is  just,  however,  only  so  far  as  the  novel  is  con- 
cerned, for  there  were  other  forms  of  literature  of  vast  importance 
all  through  those  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  and  the  very  dramatists 
themselves,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Chapman,  Dryden,  and 
Goldsmith,  wrote  good  and  great  work  besides  plays.  There  is 
indeed  no  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  literature 
against  the  co-existence  of  the  novel  with  the  play.  The  novel 
simply  did  not  flourish  because  it  did  not  exist,  in  any  acceptable 
form,  during  the  best  early  days  of  our  drama,  and  when  it  did  come, 
with  Kichardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  novel  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  drama,  or  killed  it  or 
could  not  co-exist  with  it,  for  the  splendid  beginning  of  the  British 
novel  was  virtually  contemporaneous  with  the  good,  sound  dramatic 
work  of  Samuel  Foote  and  Edward  Moore,  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Colman,  and  Cumberland. 

Yet,  now  that  the  novel  is  so  fully  established  as,  par  excellence, 
the  popular  form  of  creative  fictional  literature,  it  no  doubt  contri- 
butes a  cause  for  the  non-renascence  of  the  drama,  and  that  for  a 
reason  not  perhaps  at  first  apparent. 

In  former  days  plays  were  read  by  the  public  as  well  as  acted 
before  them.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  this  I  believe  is  of  all 
causes  that  which  contributes  chiefly  to  the  prevailing  low  condition 
of  the  British  Drama. 

This  fact,  that  English  plays  are  seldom  read  by  the  public,  differ- 
entiates the  modern  British  Drama  from  all  contemporary  foreign 
drama,  and  also  from  the  British  Drama  itself  in  former  days. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  little  interest  excited  by  the  drama  in  our 
country  that  even  a  popular  play  by  a  popular  playwright  can  rarely 
be  published  at  a  profit.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  again  and 
again,  and  it  has  failed.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  a  publication  of  plays,  on  cheap  lines,  with  small  and 
crowded  type  and  on  cheap  paper,  but  these  little  sixpenny  play- 
books  are,  it  is  understood,  for  the  use  of  the  theatrical  profession 
and  for  the  few  outsiders  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession,  or  who 
are  on  the  look-out  for  plays  to  act  in  private.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  the  more  popular  plays  of  the  day  do  not 
find  their  way  into  this  series. 

In  the  Elizabethan  age  the  play  was  read  as  well  as  listened  to. 
The  chief  dramatists,  or  the  booksellers  for  them,  brought  out  plays 
singly  in  handsome  quartos  or  folios  as  soon  as  they  were  acted.  So 
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keen  was  the  reading  public  that  plays  were  even  taken  down 
surreptitiously  in  shorthand  and  pirated.  Hamlet  was  published 
several  times  within  a  short  time  of  its  first  being  acted,  once  at  least 
in  an  enlarged  form  that,  from  its  length,  must  have  been  intended 
for  the  reader  alone.  In  later  days  the  tragedies  of  Otway,  Lee,  and 
Dryden  were  sold  and  read,  so  also,  in  the  later  Kestoration  period, 
were  the  comedies  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  Vanbrugh. 
Even  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  play-books  were 
as  common  as  and  perhaps  more  popular  than  novels,  and  there  were 
besides  several  admirable  series  of  theatre  pieces,  as  for  instance 
'Bell's  British  Theatre.'  These  conditions  still  prevail  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  French  play-books  circulate  at  this  day  over  the 
civilised  world. 

There  is  another  reason  besides  indifference  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  publication  of  plays  in  this  country.  It  is  that  the 
reading  of  a  play  is  an  acquired  and  not  an  easy  art.  We  had 
acquired  it  once  in  this  country,  or  we  should  never  have  bought  and 
read  plays  ;  but  we  have  lost  it  again.  The  man  who  reads  a  play, 
like  the  man  who  reads  a  musical  score,  must  use  his  imagination. 
The  musician  clothes,  as  he  reads,  the  dry  bones  of  the  symbols  on 
the  page  with  harmony  and  melody.  The  play  reader  too  has  little 
more  than  the  skeleton  of  the  play  before  him ;  he  has  to  gather 
from  the  short,  technical  stage  directions,  and  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  dialogue,  the  scene,  the  colour,  the  tones  of  the  speaking 
voices,  the  gestures  and  movements  of  the  actors.  In  the  novel  all 
this  is  done  for  the  reader,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  novelist  has 
helped  to  spoil  the  play  reader. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  popularise  play  reading  again  in  this 
country.  Keaders  would  have,  as  it  were,  to  learn  a  new  language ; 
and  yet  till  this  is  done  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  British  Drama.  Therefore  to  bring  about  the  reading  of 
plays  is  one  object  to  be  accomplished  on  the  way  to  a  flourishing 
drama  of  the  future. 

At  present  the  writing  of  plays  is  a  close  profession.  The 
British  playwright  is  a  very  clever  worker,  with  a  knowledge  of 
stagecraft  and  of  those  innumerable  rules,  traditions,  and  conven- 
tions without  a  strict  and  scrupulous  attention  to  which  it  is  believed 
in  Stage-land — rightly  or  wrongly — that  no  audience  can  be  really 
happy.  It  is  true  that  admirable  plays  are  written  by  the  expert 
specialists,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  appeal  they  make  to 
the  nation  cannot  for  that  very  reason  be  broad  and  strong.  The 
dramatic  output  of  to-day,  the  number  of  great  modern  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  poetic  dramas,  is  not  in  any  proportion  to  the 
traditions  of  a  great  literary  nation,  nor  does  it  bear  comparison  with 
the  harvest  in  other  departments  of  creative  literary  art. 

In  France  and  Grermanv,  and  especially  in  France,  there  is  no 
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privileged  enclosure,  barred  to  the  outsider,  for  the  professional 
playwright.  The  whole  body  of  French  authors  wander  freely  over 
the  field,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  French  writer  of  good  fiction  who 
has  not  also  written  good  plays.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the 
names  of  more  than  one  or  perhaps  two  habitual  and  popular  writers 
of  plays  for  the  British  stage  who  also  habitually  write  novels  of  the 
highest  class. 

Beyond  all  cavil  we  possess,  among  our  'British  writers  of  fiction, 
a  body  of  creative  literary  artists  which,  for  number  and  for  ability 
and  for  technical  excellence  of  work  in  their  own  domain,  compares 
favourably  with  the  corresponding  body  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Members  of  this  group  of  writers  are,  however,  virtually  barred  from 
approach  to  the  British  theatre,  unless,  indeed,  they  condescend  to 
ask  for  the  collaboration  of  a  specialist  playwright. 

All  the  reforms  to  be  indicated  in  this  paper  have  for  their  object 
chiefly  this :  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  now  keep  away  from 
the  writing  of  plays  the  men  most  competent  to  write  good  ones. 
Till  this  be  done  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  the  British  Drama. 

There  would  seem  to  be  one  chief  way  to  effect  this  emancipa- 
tion. We  must  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  resuscitation  of  the 
written  theatre.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  written  play  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  dry  and  difficult  reading  and  is  competed  with 
at  present,  and  easily  beaten  in  the  race  to  popularity,  by  the  novel. 
We  shall  therefore  only  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  the  novel, 
and  only  induce  novelists  to  use  the  written  play  as  a  vehicle  for 
their  labours,  by  a  radical  reform  of  its  present  form.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  the  play,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  the  creature  of  long  tradition  and  of  conventional  rules 
founded  upon  long  usage,  and  that  some  at  least  of  those  rules  are 
no  longer  warrantable  and  may  with  advantage  be  relaxed. 

To  put  it  simply,  a  written  play  is  nothing  but  a  score  of  the 
words  to  be  spoken  on  the  stage  by  the  actors  in  a  fiction  piece,  with 
a  few  directions  as  to  scenery,  written  in  terms  only  meant  to  be 
understood  by  theatrical  experts.  This  same  score  of  the  words  is 
divided  into  five  or  fewer  sections  so  arranged  as  to  give  resting  time 
for  the  actors  and  opportunity  for  the  stage  carpenters  to  change  the 
scene  and  its  furnishing. 

Such  a  document  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  readable  work  to  set 
before  the  public  at  large,  nor  is  it,  till  we  know  how  to  read  it ;  but 
the  point  to  consider  now  is :  How  much  of  its  present  somewhat 
repellent  form  is  essential,  and  how  much  can  be  got  rid  of  with  the 
view  of  making  a  play  a  generally  readable  and  interesting  literary 
as  well  as  a  dramatic  production  ? 

Of  all  stage  conventions  the  oldest  and  the  most  unchanging  is 
the  aforesaid  division  into  acts  and  intervals.  It  goes  back  to  the 
age  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  probably  began  before.  There 
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were  obviously  excellent  reasons  in  old  days  for  division  into  acts, 
and  they  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  still.  For  the  actors 
still  want  rest,  the  scene-shifters  still  want  time  to  change  the  scenes, 
and  the  audience,  if  they  do  not  actually  require  relaxation  of  their 
attention,  have  so  long  been  given  the  opportunity  of  reposing  their 
thoughts,  that  they  have  willingly  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking 
time  so  to  do. 

The  rule  is  that  in  a  five-act  play  the  intervals  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  as  a  rule  the  intervals  are  all  equal  in  duration. 
The  serious  modern  comedy  or  drama  is  mostly  in  three  or  four  acts, 
but  the  old  convention  holds  with  rare  exceptions,  and  the  entr'actes 
are  of  equal  length  and  generally  occupy  in  all  from  forty-five 
Eiinutes  to  an  hour. 

Is  this  tradition  wise  nowadays,  and  is  the  convention  in  its 
entirety  still  tenable  ?  It  often  happens  that  a  play  subject  does  not 
divide  itself  naturally  and  inevitably  into  three,  four,  or  five  acts  of 
equal  length,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  expert  playwright  is  put  to  it 
to  shorten,  or  to  spin  out,  one  or  more  of  its  acts. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is  if  this  time  method  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things  dramatic,  and  therefore  unalterable.  I  main- 
tain that  change  and  reform  are  possible  and  greatly  wanted. 

It  is  within  the  observation  of  every  one  who  goes  to  the  theatre 
that  the  subdivision  into  acts  at  times  interferes  tiresomely  with  the 
movement  of  the  play,  and  very  often  interrupts  the  emotion  of  the 
audience  at  a  critical  moment.  Too  often  that  emotion  is  cooled  for 
good.  Every  one  has  noticed  how  awkwardly  sometimes  the  long 
pause  comes  before  the  last  act,  and  how  the  whole  audience  chafes 
at  the  wait.  The  situation  has  been  skilfully  worked  up,  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  audience  are  strained  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  art  why  the  play  should  not  run  on  without 
pause  to  its  development  and  culmination.  No  reason  but  that  the 
old  tradition  of  the  act  division  stands  in  the  way. 

How  many  plays  would  be  better  if  one  could  but  get  rid  of  the 
convention,  and  run  the  last  two  acts  into  one !  If  a  necessary 
change  of  scenery  makes  this  impossible,  then  this  operation  might, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  hurried  over  in  three  or  four  minutes 
instead  of  being  done  in  leisurely  fashion — while  the  audience  is 
forgetting  all  about  the  play — in  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Here,  then,  is  a  clear  case  for  reform,  and  it  would  take  some  such 
shape  as  this,  that  the  dramatic  author  would  enjoy  the  right  of 
shortening  the  act-pauses,  or  of  suppressing  them  altogether,  to  suit 
his  subject.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  code  of  artistic  propriety, 
why  a  tragedy  should  not  be  written  and  played  in  one  act,  or  a 
farce  in  five.  The  exigencies  of  the  subject  of  the  piece  and  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  stage  carpenters  should  be  the  only  guide 
and  measure  of  act  division.  It  is  perhaps  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
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audiences  require  any  pause  at  all  in  a  play.  At  most  they  would 
want  a  single  pause  in  a  piece  of  very  thrilling  and  sustained 
interest,  and  it  is  rare  that  the  actors  are  so  overworked  as  to 
require  rest  during  a  single  performance,  though,  to  be  sure,  cases 
there  are  when  this  happens  and  where  too  much  work  has  been 
thrown  by  the  dramatist  on  a  single  popular  player.  In  some  of  the 
Paris  Eevues  and  in  those  nondescript  musical  dramas  which  have 
been  more  popular  for  many  years  back  on  our  own  stage  than  any 
other  theatre  pieces,  the  rule  is  to  cast  them  into  two  very  long  acts. 
This  is  evidence  enough  that  the  frequent  act-pause  is  not  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things  dramatic,  and  that  both  actors  and  audience  can 
do  very  well  without  this  time-honoured  convention. 

Here,  then,  are  two  stages  towards  the  ideal  play  of  the  future : 
act-pauses  of  a  length  and  frequency  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
dramatist,  and  a  written  book  as  well  as  an  acted  play.  On  this 
latter  point  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  and  still  further 
to  go. 

There  is,  however,  another  reform  to  be  made  on  the  way  to  the 
fall  emancipation  of  the  drama,  and  a  more  radical  one  still — a 
further  convention  to  combat,  and  one  more  deeply  infused  in  the 
very  nature  of  plays  to  be  overcome.  Yet  is  it  one  so  firm-fixed  in 
the  popular  idea  of  a  play  that  I  approach  even  the  statement  of  it 
with  some  hesitation. 

If  any  play  is  carefully  analysed  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two 
elements  or  ingredients  :  the  narrative,  or  explanatory  part,  and  the 
dramatic  portion.  The  audience  cares  very  little  for  the  first,  and 
goes  to  the  theatre  for  the  second.  It  is  the  pudding-dish  and  the 
pudding. 

It  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  considered  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  dramatic  art  that  these  two  elements  should  be  skilfully  blended 
and  interwoven  one  with  another.  Most  critics  speak  of  a  play  as 
good  or  bad  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  constructed,  that  is, 
according  to  whether  this  blend  is  skilful  or  not.  Often  the  whole 
of  the  first  act  and  sometimes  much  of  the  second  is  devoted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  relations  of  the  dramatis  personce,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  known  for  the  full  appreciation  of 
the  dramatic  action  which  is  to  follow.  Sometimes  this  is  neatly 
done,  often  clumsily,  always  a  little  tediously,  almost  always  with 
some  forcing  of  the  probabilities  and  some  strain  on  the  attention  of 
the  audience. 

This  method  of  the  theatre  runs,  if  we  think  of  it,  quite  contrary 
to  the  habit  and  practice  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  Social  life 
largely  consists  in  watching  the  little  dramas,  tragic,  comic,  or 
farcical,  of  daily  life.  The  unconscious  actors  in  these  domestic 
plays  do  not  interrupt  their  action  and  dialogue  to  explain.  They 
are  far  too  intent  on  playing  their  parts,  and  we  almost  always  get 
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the  key  to  the  problem  from  an  outside  observer  who  knows  the 
circumstances  and  is  willing  to  impart  them.  It  is  the  accepted 
convention  of  the  theatre  that  this  obvious  and  natural  way  of 
helping  out  the  story  on  the  stage  must  not  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  the  accepted  method  at  the  theatre 
is  a  convention,  peculiar  to  dramatic  art  and  not  to  fictional  art,  that 
any  true  objection  can  be  taken  to  it,  for  is  not  all  art  based  on 
conventions  quite  as  contrary  to  the  practice  and  habit  of  daily 
social  life  ?  The  epic  poet,  for  instance,  tells  in  musical  speech — 
which  no  man  ever  spoke  in  daily  life — a  succession  of  events  which, 
no  man  could  ever  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  have  witnessed. 
He  reports  the  thoughts,  speech,  and  motives  of  men,  gods,  an& 
demi-gods  with  an  air  of  authority  which  would  require  something 
approaching  to  omniscience  to  justify.  Yet  the  reader  never  asks- 
of  the  poet,  '  How  did  you  know  all  this  ? '  He  accepts  the  con- 
vention that  he  does  know. 

The  objection  to  this  particular  convention  of  the  drama  is  not 
that  it  is  a  convention,  but  that  it  lengthens  and  spoils  the  play. 

Some  of  the  greatest  dramatists  in  the  world  have  endeavoured  to 
leave  out,  or  shorten,  the  explanatory  portion  of  their  plays,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  to  avoid  the  interweaving  of  it  with  the  purely 
dramatic  portion.  The  ancient  Grreek  chorus  and  the  prologue  as 
used  by  some  of  the  Greek  playwrights  are  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  both  introduce  an  epical  element  into  the  drama.  Shake- 
speare himself  has  tried  the  prologue  and  the  chorus,  as  an  expositor 
or  narrator  outside  the  play  itself,  as  in  Henry  the  Fifth ;  with  the 
older  Spanish  playwrights,  who  knew  their  work  well,  the  practice  is 
common;  Groethe  used  it  in  Faust ;  and  the  French  have  never 
ceased  to  make  an  occasional  separation  of  narrative  and  drama 
proper. 

The  use  of  a  prologue  and  the  interruption  of  the  current  of 
the  drama  by  choric  passages  are  of  course  conventions  too,  and,  at 
first  sight,  more  violent  ones  than  the  method  of  making  the  actors 
let  out  the  story  of  the  play.  Nevertheless,  both  prologue  and  chorus 
are  founded  on  what  I  have  shown  to  be  the  ordinary  method  we- 
employ  of  getting  at  the  motives  of  the  dramas  of  daily  life.  Is  it, 
however,  after  all,  so  violent  a  convention  that  public  knowledge, 
public  opinion,  or  rumour  should  be  personified  and  should  impart 
to  the  audience,  before  the  play  begins,  what  rumour  may  very  well 
be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  ? 

The  prologue,  however,  and  the  chorus  are  but  isolated  instances 
of  devices  to  avoid  the  mingling  of  the  swift  stream  of  dramatic 
action  with  the  stagnant  waters  of  narrative  and  explanation.  The 
playwrights  have  never  persisted  in  breaking  the  old  dramatic  law. 
They  have  even  learnt  to  do  the  work  of  interweaving  with  greater 
and  greater  technical  skill.  Compare  a  good  play  of  Mr.  Pinero  or 
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of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones — The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  or  The 
Masqueraders — with  the  best  pieces  of  the  ^Restoration  comedy, 
the  glory  of  our  stage  in  that  line,  with  the  Way  of  the  World  of 
Congreve,  for  instance  (perhaps  the  wittiest  among  them),  and  the 
advance  of  the  playwright  of  to-day  is  apparent  at  once.  The  modern 
play  is  a  model  of  lucidity,  the  old  one  a  brilliant  tissue  of  confusion ; 
but  this  very  superiority  is  an  argument  for  reform,  it  is  one  more 
cause  for  the  existence  of  the  close  ring  of  British  dramatists,  one 
more  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  invasion  of  the  domain  of  play  writing 
by  the  outsider,  one  more  barrier  to  be  removed  before  the  British 
stage  is  truly  emancipated. 

It  is  a  barrier  to  be  ruthlessly  broken  down  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  no  benefit  would  follow  its  repeal. 

It  certainly  can  be  shown  that  if  audiences  would  be  content  to 
substitute  one  convention  for  another  and  accept  an  explanatory 
prologue  of  considerable  length  in  lieu  of  what  we  will  call  an 
explanatory  interweaving,  they  would  gain  one  important  point: 
they  would  save  time.  Pieces  would  be  shorter.  A  four-act  play  of 
which  the  best  part  of  two  acts  is  taken  up  with  non-dramatic  talk 
would  probably  play  about  one-third  shorter  than  at  present,  and 
what  is  left  would  be  more  interesting,  for  the  dramatic  stream  would 
be  uninterrupted. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  perhaps  a  greater  advantage  still 
in  such  a  reform.  The  prologue  would  be  the  opportunity  of  the 
author,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  playwright.  Stagecraft  is  an  art, 
and  an  important  one,  but  literature  is  a  far  greater  one,  and  only  a 
great  writer  could  write  a  great  prologue.  At  its  lowest,  it  would  be 
a  succinct  narrative  of  events,  but  even  a  succinct  narrative  that 
can  be  listened  to  with  attention  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  write, 
particularly  when  it  would  have  to  be  delivered  without  any  help  of 
theatrical  accessories  or  illusions,  to  an  audience  cold  and  critical, 
hardly  settled  in  their  seats,  and  as  yet  quite  unwarmed  with  play- 
house fever.  All  that  the  novelist  knows  in  the  way  of  good  stpry- 
telling  would  be  enlisted  for  this  portion  of  the  play,  and  the  success 
of  the  piece  would  in  great  part  depend  upon  the  well  or  ill  doing 
of  what  may  be  called  the  epical  department  of  play  writing.  At 
last  the  literary  element  in  a  play  would  find  its  commercial  as  well 
as  its  artistic  reward,  that  element  which  some  cynical  critics  are 
inclined  to  tell  us  a  play  is  better  without. 

There  would  be  a  further  advantage  arising  out  of  the  shortening 
of  plays.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
shortening  would  arise  from  the  separation  of  the  narrative  and 
dramatic  elements  of  the  play,  alone.  It  would  come  about  also  by 
the  omission  of  unnecessary  act-intervals  and  their  abbreviation  where 
they  were  not  altogether  omitted.  A  four-act  play  requiring  from 
8  P.M.  to  11  P.M.  for  its  representation  might  easily  by  the  sup- 
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pression  of  one  act,  and  the  omission  and  shortening  of  act-pauses, 
be  played  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 

We  will  assume  that  dramatists  adopt  this  reform  and  accept 
the  narrative  prologue  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  play.  Let  us 
consider  what  shape  the  serious  play  of  the  future  might  take.  Let 
us  suppose  that  it  is  of  the  length  of  an  ordinary  four-act  melodrama 
of  to-day  that  takes  three  or  three  and  a-half  hours  to  play.  The 
curtain  will  rise  on  a  narrow  front  scene,  and  a  personage  outside  the 
play,  and  but  loosely  connected  with  it,  will  speak  the  prologue.  It  is 
clear  that  what  would  be  the  capable  author's  opportunity  would  be 
the  incapable  man's  pitfall.  All  the  skill  of  the  great  artist  in  words 
\7ould  be  required  to  weave  a  preliminary  narrative  which  should 
raise  the  interest  of  the  audience  to  the  utmost,  should  make  it 
impatient  to  hear  more,  and,  when  expectation  was  at  its  height,  the 
curtain  would  rise  on  a  scene  full  of  all  the  illusion  of  real  life, 
sparkling  with  light  and  stirring  with  movement.  The  play,  reduced 
to  three  acts,  would  then  run  on  swiftly  with  the  strong  current  of  pure 
unmixed  drama,  and  with  the  briefest  intervals  for  scene-changing. 
There  might  be  but  one  pause  of  fair  length  between  a  long  first  act 
and  a  long  second  one,  or  two  pauses  altogether ;  the  second  pause, 
when  the  interest  of  the  audience  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  its  height, 
should,  in  reason,  last  but  a  minute  or  two. 

Here,  then,  we  should  have  a  three-hour  play  which,  allowing  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  prologue,  and  deducting  the  time  of  the 
abbreviated  act-intervals,  should  not  occupy  more  than  one  hour  and 
three-quarters,  or  two  hours,  in  the  acting. 

These  two  reforms,  being  carried  through,  would  lead  us  so  far 
that  the  form  of  the  play  of  the  future  would  no  longer  be  what  it  is 
now.  It  would  approach  in  character  the  novel,  inasmuch  as  one 
part  of  it  would  be  narrative  and  the  rest  dramatic.  It  would  be 
thrown  into  more  plastic  form,  because  the  playwright  would  no  longer 
be  tied  down  to  arbitrary  act-pauses,  or  be  obliged  to  mingle  his 
drama  with  unnecessary  narrative.  It  would  be  more  various,  because 
it  would  change  its  character  with  the  sudden  change  from  narrative 
1,0  drama  ;  and  it  would  be  more  interesting,  because  unmingled  drama 
is  always  more  enthralling  than  any  other  form  of  fiction. 

The  question  now  to  be  asked  is,  Will  this  drama-form  of  the 
'uture  be  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  attract  writers  of  genius  to  use 
t  ?  On  the  other  hand,  will  the  reading  public — apart  from  the 
play  going  public — care  to  read  good  work  on  these  lines  ? 

If  these  two  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then 
,he  reform  of  the  drama  is  near  at  hand. 

If  authors  can  be  got  to  write,  and  the  public  to  read,  plays  in  some 

such  reformed  shape  as  is  here  suggested,  the  drama  will  start  on  a  new 

« Bourse,  for  salvation  must  come  not  from  inside  but  from  outside,  not 

rom  within  the  theatre,  not  from  the  audience,  not  from  the  manager, 
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nor  the  expert  in  stagecraft,  but  from  the  author  outside,  the 
man  of  ideas  with  the  creative  faculty  of  expressing  them  in  fiction 
form. 

The  public  no  longer  read  plays  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
they  have  forgotten  the  art  of  reading  them,  but  they  are  probably 
as  hungry  for  drama  as  ever  they  were.  Hungry  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, they  certainly  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  re-learn  the  for- 
gotten art  of  play  reading.  Not  even  though  a  new  Shakespeare 
should  write  a  new  Hamlet,  or  a  Sheridan  of  to-day  produce  a 
modern  Rivals.  But  it  is  well  within  the  possibilities  that  the 
British  public  should  take  to  the  new  form  of  play  here  indicated, 
for  it  would  no  longer  have  the  deterring  aspect  of  the  existing  play- 
book.  It  would  be  a  work  of  art  as  readable  as  a  novel.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  popularity  of  the  six-shilling  novel  is  beginning 
to  wane.  Some  students  of  the  habits  of  the  reading  public  have 
long  expected  this  to  come  about.  The  six-shilling  novel  is  by 
many  thought  too  long,  and  too  dear,  and  too  abundant.  The 
fiction  drama  of  the  future,  in  its  printed  form,  would  be  two-thirds 
shorter  than  the  modern  novel,  and  therefore  could  be  two-thirds 
cheaper,  and  it  would  never  over-abound,  for  the  men  who  can,  to 
any  efficient  purpose,  produce  narrative  and  dialogue  and  a  plot,  in 
the  compass  of  a  hundred  pages,  never  abound. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  it  certainly  will  be  objected  by  some 
conservative  playgoers  and  theatre-folk,  that  a  reading  play  is  one 
thing  and  an  acting  play  is  another.  That  is  precisely  the  distinc- 
tion which  those  who  stand  behind  these  reforms  wish  to  abolish  ! 
Let  plays  be  published  and  let  the  public  help  to  do  the  manager's 
present  work  of  selecting  the  plays  he  wishes  to  produce  on  the 
stage.  Here  again  the  conservative  will  express  his  objections. 
Audiences,  he  will  say,  require  novelty,  and  there  can  be  no  novelty 
in  a  published  play.  There  is,  however,  no  force  whatever  in  this 
objection.  Audiences  care  nothing  for  novelty,  and  in  point  of  fact 
no  novelty  survives  in  any  play  after  the  first  night's  performance. 
Its  plot  is  published  next  morning  in  a  score  of  newspapers  and, 
after  that,  its  freshness  is  gone  for  good. 

Before  the  reading  public  takes  to  the  written  play  again,  a 
good  many  more  reforms  besides  those  indicated  above  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  play  as  it  now  exists.  For  instance,  the  dry,  sym- 
bolistic stage  directions,  which  tell  so  much  to  the  expert  and  so 
little  to  the  general  reader,  will  have  to  be  modified.  If  the  play  of 
the  future  is  to  hold  its  own  against  the  novel,  some  better  method 
will  have  to  be  employed  to  persuade  the  fancy  and  imagination  to 
accompany  the  bare  dialogue  of  the  piece  with  appropriate  gesture, 
action,  and  expression.  Some  less  concise  and  technical  way  than 
that^  now  used  will  be  required  to  make  the  writer  see  with  his 
mental  eyes  the  palace,  the  prison,  the  cottage,  hall,  street,  moor, 
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ship's  deck,  hillside,  or  pathless  forest  in  which  the  action  lies.  It 
will  be  for  the  body  of  capable  authors,  who  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  drama  of  the  future,  to  manage  this  in  their  own  way. 

The  writer  of  the  play  of  the  future  will  be  competing  with  the 
writer  of  the  novel  for  the  custom  of  the  reader,  and  must  throw 
away  no  chance  of  pleasing  him.  To  be  sure,  while  the  playwright 
will  still  have  to  be  concise,  the  novelist  can  always  afford  himself  an 
unconscionable  time  in  doing  his  exposition,  or  his  scene-painting. 
He  often  takes  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pages  to  tell  a  story 
which  the  book-dramatist  will  have  to  tell  in  less  than  a  hundred, 
but  this  leisurely  lengthiness — agreeable  as  it  so  often  is — is  all  in 
favour  of  the  dramatist.  In  this  age  of  hurrying,  quick-passing 
emotions,  we  prefer  a  short  draught  of  aesthetic  pleasure  to  a  long 
one.  We  certainly  prefer  to  pay  a  small  price  for  the  draught  than 
a  larger  one.  The  play  of  the  future  would  seem  to  have  some 
chance,  in  both  these  regards,  of  ousting  the  novel  from  public 
favour. 

That  it  should,  is  a  consummation  in  which  authors,  actors, 
theatre  managers,  playgoers,  publishers,  and  the  reading  public  may 
all  see  their  account, 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  of  them.  In  the 
first  place,  authors  with  a  capacity  for  writing  good  dialogue  and 
constructing  a  good  plot  would  commit  their  work,  in  the  form  of 
drama,  far  more  easily  and  comfortably  to  a  publisher  than  to  a 
manager.  A  manager  will  not  spend  the  several  hundred  pounds 
which  is  required  to  produce  even  the  least  important  kind  of  play 
upon  the  stage  unless  he  feels  pretty  confident  of  success.  He  is 
averse  from  trying  an  unknown  playwright.  He  does  not  even  like  to 
venture  on  a  new  departure  with  an  established  one.  The  established 
author  would  bring  out  his  play  with  as  much  certainty  of  sale  as 
if  it  were  a  novel,  with  a  sale  measured  by  his  reputation,  and 
with  the  by-chance  of  its  finding  favour  at  the  theatre. 

If  plays,  good  and  readable,  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  reading  public,  that  public  would  very  soon  be  in  the  position 
of  a  trained  expert  and  connoisseur  of  the  written  play,  for  to  be  a 
judge  of  any  kind  of  art  work,  one  must  know  it  first  and  like  it 
afterwards.  From  the  mass  of  plays  before  the  reading  public  the 
manager  would  select  those  suited  for  his  company  and  his  audiences. 
Instead  of  plunging  his  hand  into  the  lucky  bag  with  every  chance 
of  drawing  a  blank,  the  manager  would  have  his  selection  backed  by 
the  previous  approval  of  the  public. 

I  could  very  well  end  this  paper  here,  but  the  reform  of  our 
drama  is  not  a  question  personal  to  myself  alone.  I  do  but  array 
arguments  that  prevail  widely  in  favour  of  some  new  drama-form 
that  shall  bring  fresh  vitality  into  a  department  of  art  that,  beyond  all 
others,  languishes  at  present  in  this  country.  I  cannot  therefore  very 
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well  avoid  two  points  that  may  seem  a  little  outside  my  subject,  yet 
are  closely  connected  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  reforms  I 
have  indicated,  although  I  fear  their  discussion  will  bring  me  into 
collision  with  certain  susceptibilities. 

I  have  suggested  that  writers  of  fiction,  the  literary  creative 
artists  of  our  time  and  country,  should,  as  on  the  Continent,  take 
their  part  in  the  writing  of  plays,  and  no  longer  suffer  it  to  remain 
a  close  profession.  On  the  side  of  the  dramatic  expert  it  may  be 
argued  that  this  class  already,  from  time  to  time,  do  write  plays,  and 
that  their  productions  are  become,  as  stage  plays,  a  by-word  for 
long-windedness  and  impracticability.  That  is  the  subject  I 
wish  to  approach  with  all  deference  and  consideration  for  private 
feelings. 

When  a  popular  British  author  turns  to  play  writing,  he  seems  to 
be  actuated  by  two  motives,  one  a  high  motive  and  one  a  natural  one. 
First,  he  would  like  to  elevate  the  British  public  by  giving  it  a 
better  kind  of  drama  than  it  is  accustomed  to.  His  second  motive 
is  a  purely  personal  one.  He  feels  that  he  must  do  nothing  to  lower 
his  own  reputation.  This  latter  motive  leads  him  to  make  the  mistake 
of  writing  a  play  too  clever,  too  learned,  too  complete,  too  deep,  too 
witty,  too  profound,  too  full  of  literary  grace  and  high  purpose.  In 
other  words,  he  does  what  the  true  artist  should  never  permit  himself 
to  do,  he  takes  his  eye  for  a  moment  off  the  objective  he  is  working 
towards.  The  catholicity  of  the  play  suffers  by  all  this  excess.  To 
say  it  plainly,  these  excellences  put  a  strain  upon  audiences  which  no 
audience  will  willingly  endure. 

When  Browning  wrote  for  the  stage  he  rose  to  a  great  height  of 
literary  worth,  and  his  work  was  of  deep  interest,  but  the  interest 
was  not  catholic.  It  touched  the  few,  but  those  few  were  not  enough 
in  number  to  fill  a  large  theatre  many  times  in  succession.  His  play 
was  intensely  dramatic,  as  many  of  his  poems  are,  but  not  in  any 
catholic  sense.  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  Tennyson's  excur- 
sions into  the  drama.  They  only  failed  as  plays  because,  though 
they  were  literary  efforts  of  very  high  value,  they  lacked  what 
the  true  play  must  never  lack,  the  element  of  what  I  have  called 
catholicity,  and  of  what  must  seem  to  a  succession  of  average, 
intelligent  audiences,  inevitableness. 

What  these  two  great  poet-authors  did,  lesser  writers,  whose 
reputations  cannot  so  easily  take  care  of  themselves,  are  greatly 
tempted  to  do. 

How  amazingly  brilliant  are  some  dramatic  productions  of  certain 
distinguished  authors  that  some  of  us  can  recall !  How  noble  and  yet 
how  subtle  the  purpose  !  How  fine  the  language !  a  little  finer  and 
harder  to  be  understood  perhaps  than  the  talk  of  ordinary  men  and 
women,  but  how  well  turned  !  The  dialogue,  how  witty  and  pregnant 
(though  a  trifle  artificial) !  and  how  cold  would  all  this  have  left  any 
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audience  if,  by  some  remote  chance,  these  literary  fireworks  could 
have  been  shot  across  the  footlights ! 

I  have  said  that  when  a  British  author  approaches  the  modern 
stage  his  first  and  not  unnatural  and  not  ignoble  desire  is  to  raise 
it  and  to  educate  his  audience  to  an  appreciation  of  higher  things.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  uncommonly  held  by  critics  and  well-wishing  considerers 
of  the  drama  that  the  man  who  writes  a  play  with  all  the  fine  literary 
characteristics  I  have  noted  above  is  of  real  service  to  the  stage,  that 
he  is  educating  the  public.  He  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort !  He 
is  only  boring  the  public. 

The  use  of  the  word  '  educate '  has  misled  us.  The  audience  in 
a  theatre  is  not  a  class  in  a  Board  school.  No  law  has  yet  been 
passed  to  make  theatrical  education  compulsory.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
cannot  stand  in  the  Strand  and  compel  passers-  by  into  the  pit  of  the 
Lyceum.  Mr.  Tree  cannot  arrest  our  hansoms  in  the  Haymarket 
and  hale  us  into  his  magnificent  theatre  !  Education  implies  some 
sort  of  compulsion,  and  if  authors  fatigue  audiences  with  high 
dramatic  lessons  they  will  never  sit  still  to  be  taught.  An  educating 
dramatic  author  will  ruin  his  manager  and  harm  his  actors.  A  play- 
wright is  not  a  preacher  or  a  propagandist,  and,  if  he  has  tendencies 
that  way,  common  sense  must  teach  him  that  he  cannot  spend  the 
capital  of  the  theatre  in  having  his  sermons  published.  He  is  an 
artist  and  nothing  else,  and  he  differs  from  other  artists  mainly  in 
this,  that  whereas  a  novelist,  a  poet,  or  a  painter  may,  if  he  chooses, 
appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  the  few,  the  dramatist  must  appeal  to  those 
of  the  many — not  necessarily  of  the  multitude,  but  of  the  many. 

I  said  just  now  that  I  approached  two  obstacles  on  the  way  to 
reform  with  some  reluctance.  If  I  have  dealt  with  the  first  of  these 
with  uneasiness,  I  face  the  other  with  apprehension !  This  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  reform,  this  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  British 
Drama,  takes  the  plausible  shape  of  criticism. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  drama  in  Great  Britain  suffers  from 
nothing  so  much  as  from  the  critics.  It  suffers  from  two  kinds 
of  critics,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  bad  critic  fosters  bad  plays 
and  hurts  good  ones;  the  good  critic  kills  all  plays  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  over-lenient  critic  panders  to  our  lowest  tastes.  He 
has  not  the  wit  to  recognise  a  good  play,  and  with  his  kindly 
tolerance  for  bad  work  forces  the  growth  of  dramatic  ill  weeds  as  a 
hot-bed  forces  the  growth  of  toadstools.  The  good  critic,  fully 
persuaded  of  the  decadence  of  the  British  stage,  makes  no  secret  of 
his  opinion,  and  does  his  duty  to  his  persuasions,  to  his  paper,  and 
to  the  public  by  writing  down  every  play  and  every  playwright. 
Nothing  dramatic  can  rise  to  his  high  standard.  If  he  praises,  it  is 
so  faintly  that  his  praise  kills  as  surely  as  his  blame.  He  is  witty, 
learned,  can  quote  Aristotle  at  a  pinch,  and,  above  ail,  he  is  smart 
with  a  high  journalistic  smartness.  The  theatres  are  his  coverts,  the 
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new  plays  his  pheasants,  and  he  brings  them  down,  rise  as  they  will, 
with  unerring  certainty.  It  is  pretty  sport  to  him  and  to  his  readers, 
but  the  drama  suffers.  The  critic,  in  fact,  plays  the  applauded  part 
of  Hercules  with  the  Hydra,  and  as  often  as  that  poor  Hydra,  the 
British  Drama,  sprouts  up  a  new  play,  there  stand  a  dozen  demi-gods 
of  the  Press  with  their  clubs  or  their  sharp  swords  (the  sword  is  not 
the  weapon  of  them  all)  to  chop  off  or  to  batter  in  the  monster's 
head.  All  this  is  very  commendable  on  the  understanding  that  the 
British  Drama  is  a  noisome  monster,  and  to  be  ended  at  all  price ; 
but  it  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme  for  those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
believe  that  one  day  it  may  live  and  prosper  in  the  land. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  reform  possible  in  this  matter. 
We  may,  indeed,  ask  the  good  critics  to  be  less  unkind,  and  the 
others  less  kind ;  but  are  they  likely  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
this  request  ? 

Still  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  we  should  stand  if  there 
were  no  newspaper  critics  at  all ;  if  we  were  without  the  over-lenient 
judge  who  acquits,  and  the  over-just  judge  who  hangs,  and  if  the 
public  itself  were  the  ultimate  and  only  judges,  as  they  have  been 
at  every  period  of  great  drama.  When  the  Greeks  wrote  there  were 
no  Press  criticisms.  So  it  was  virtually  in  Shakespeare's,  in 
Moliere's,  and  more  or  less  even  in  Sheridan's  times. 

In  those  palmy  and  to-be-regretted  days  there  were  not  ten 
thousand  written  epigrams  the  morning  after  a  new  play,  for 
one  weak  voice  of  a  man  who  had  been  among  the  audience !  In 
those  days  it  was  the  audience  who  spoke  and  decided.  The  scribes 
were  the  minority  who  were  outvoted.  That  day  can  come  no  more. 
The  Press  has  changed  all  that.  With  the  inestimable  benefits  it 
has  brought  us  in  other  directions  it  has  helped  to  strangle  the  drama. 
All  that  we  can  hope  for  is  so  to  multiply  stage  plays,  written  and 
acted,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  journalistic  critics  to  cope 
with  them  all.  When  coverts  are  well  stocked,  a  few  hares  and 
pheasants  always  manage  to  get  away  on  the  day  of  the  battue ! 

It  will  be  asked,  Can  the  public  take  care  of  itself,  and  is  it  not  well 
that  the  sharp  knife  of  the  guillotine  critic  should  descend  inexorably 
on  the  neck  of  the  inexpert  dramatist?  The  answer  is  that  the 
public  always  has  known  how  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  can  encourage 
what  it  likes  and  damn  what  it  does  not  like  with  the  greatest  ease  in 
the  world  and  the  more  freedom  for  being  left  alone.  As  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  inexpert,  that  is  the  very  thing  which  we  lovers  of 
the  stage  do  not  want.  We  want  above  everything  that  the  inexpert 
writers  who  have  dramas  in  their  heads  should  have  a  chance  of 
practising  their  art  on  the  public. 

The  critics  are,  I  think,  wrong  in  holding  that  audiences  ask  for 
good  plays,  that  is,  good  plays  according  to  all  the  accepted  rules  of 
dramatic  art.  They  want  nothing  but  plays  that  will  make  them 
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feel,  or  think,  or  weep,  or  laugh.  Shakespeare  himself  did  not 
always  write  '  good  plays  '  in  this  narrower  sense,  only  great  ones 
whereby  he  moved  his  audiences  (and  his  readers  too)  to  laughter  or 
tears,  to  deep  emotion  or  deep  thought. 

The  critics,  too,  overlook  the  fact  that  a  successful  playwright  is 
an  artist,  and  an  artist  is  essentially  a  man  of  abnormal  sensibility, 
a  man  who  feels  blame  and  praise  more  acutely  than  others.  They 
treat  the  erring  dramatist  as  if  he  were  a  subject  on  a  dissecting 
table.  Unfortunately  for  reform  in  this  line,  sympathy  with  what  is 
promising  in  a  new  piece  is  duller  reading  than  sharp  dealing  with 
what  is  amiss.  It  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  sympathy 
here  expressed  with  the  injured  playwright  that  it  is  purely  altruistic. 
The  present  writer  has  never  been  operated  upon  in  connection  with 
the  stage ! 

I  am  far  from  being  a  praiser  of  all  things  French,  and  French 
journalistic  methods  are  certainly  not  altogether  admirable,  yet  I 
think  we  could  learn  from  the  press  of  Paris  to  treat  our  dramatists 
with  more  consideration  and  justice.  A  new  play  in  Paris  is  an  event 
of  importance  enough  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  first  literary  critics  in 
the  land,  who  write  under  their  own  names,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
they  are  not  dramatic  critics  only,  but  critics  of  literature  at  large, 
men  of  letters  in  the  broadest  sense,  who  have  won  their  spurs,  as 
poets,  essayists,  and  novelists,  and  who  stand  in  the  very  first 
rank. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  admirable  play- critics — it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  Clement  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  (names  not  absolutely  hidden  under  the  veil 
of  anonymity)  as  evidence  of  the  excellence  and  honesty  of  our 
dramatic  critics.  But  these  eminent  gentlemen  almost  always  write 
anonymously,  and  the  short  critiques  of  new  plays  in  our  press  are  as 
nothing  to  the  lengthy  reviews  that  appear  in  all  the  leading  French 
journals  the  day  after  a  Paris  '  Premiere.'  These  reviews,  moreover, 
are  signed,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  first  men  of  letters  in  France. 

Now,  there  is  this  obvious  virtue  in  the  reviewing  of  a  dramatic 
work  by  a  known  and  eminent  man  who  signs  his  name,  that  it  is  as 
much  as  his  reputation  is  worth  to  praise  a  bad  play  or  to  condemn 
a  good  one.  To  be  sure,  actors,  authors,  and  managers  are  as  prone 
to  accuse  their  critics  of  unfairness  in  Paris  as  in  London  ;  but  this 
may  be  said,  that  a  play,  damned  or  approved  by  a  consensus  of 
eminent  men,  writing  under  their  own  names,  meets  with  a  far  more 
final  and  convincing  form  of  damnation,  or  approval,  than  if  it  had 
been  judged  by  a  wilderness  of  anonymous  criticism. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  jury  of  geniuses  will  always  give 
lenient  verdicts.  Probably  they  will,  and  it  is  just  this  that  may 
be  expected  and  hoped  of  men  who  have  worked  and  won  their  own 
way  to  fame.  We  may  trust  to  the  generosity  of  such  men  to  find 
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latent  merits  where  common  critics  would  find  none,  and  to  forgive 
faults  which  lesser  men  would  consider  unpardonable. 

We  may  get  an  idea  of  what  the  French  method  is,  as  compared 
with  our  own,  if  we  imagine  two  or  three  columns  of  print  to  appear  in 
each  of  the  great  daily  journals  on  the  morning  after  every  new  play, 
signed  by  such  names  as  George  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy,  as 
Edmund  Grosse  and  Andrew  Lang,  as  Theodore  Watts  Dunton  and 
Swinburne,  as  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  William 
Watson,  Mr.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips. 

Perhaps,  if  ever  the  dream  of  such  change  and  reform  as  has 
been  shadowed  forth  in  this  article  comes  true,  and  the  drama  again 
becomes  a  part  of  literature,  such  men  as  these  will  come  forth  as 
critics  of  our  newer  drama. 

Lovers  of  our  British  stage  who  hope  for  its  advancement,  and 
see  some  ground  for  hope  in  the  new-century  ferment  in  men's 
minds  that  is  asking  for  reform  in  so  many  departments  of  life,  must 
needs  formulate  their  expectations  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  some 
such  direction  as  is  here  indicated.  Whether  the  changes  will  take 
the  precise  shape  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  them  or 
not,  reform  will  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  in  the  shape  of  an  emancipation 
from  old  bonds,  and  in  the  breaking  down  of  old  time-worn  tradi- 
tions and  conventions.  All  lovers  of  the  stage  must  join  in  desiring 
that  the  British  Drama  should  be  free  to  live  a  free  life.  We  must 
trust  to  our  own  nation  and  the  right  judgment  of  drama  inherent  in 
British  audiences.  After  all,  ours  is  the  land  of  Shakespeare,  and 
British  audiences  gave  him  fame. 

OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
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OF  all  Michelangelo's  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
none  is  more  famous,  or  better  known,  than  that  of  '  the  Fall/  where 
the  human  serpent — temptress  scarce  disguised  in  the  traditional 
form,  a  reversal  almost  of  Milton's  '  disguised  in  brutish  form  rather 
than  human ' — guides  Eve's  fingers  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  whilst 
Adam,  daring  '  anything  that  becomes  a  man/  boldly  helps  himself, 
1  against  his  better  knowledge.5  We  have  here  the  highest  and  final 
cevelopment  of  the  woman-headed  serpent,  a  type  which  for  the 
first  time  makes  its  appearance  in  representations  of  '  the  Fall '  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  lateness  of  the 
type,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the  art-history  of  '  the  Fall ' 
of  which  the  Tree  appears  as  the  central  feature,  although  its  early 
importance  was  to  be  eclipsed  in  time  by  the  personages  of  the  drama. 
In  its  origin,  this  Tree  is  none  other,  of  course,  than  the  Sacred  Tree 
that  has  played  so  distinctive  a  part  in  almost  every  religion. 

That  the  Tree  has  been  regarded  by  every  race,  at  some  period 
cf  its  development,  as  the  home  or  haunt  of  a  Grod,  or  as  the  symbol 
most  capable  of  expressing  the  abstract  idea  of  life,  and,  as  such, 
associated  with  a  (rod,  may  be  inferred  from  literary  records,  and 
from  representations,  on  cylinders  and  in  sculpture,  of  figures 
kneeling  in  adoration  before  it,  and  bearing  mystic  offerings.  For 
the  idea  of  a  God  as  an  omnipresent  spirit  had  no  place  in  primitive 
thought.  The  gods  were  regarded  as  being  subject  to  restraining 
material  conditions  ;  in  man's  earliest  conception  they  were  mostly 
associated  with  vegetation,  especially  with  the  Tree,  as  typifying  life, 
and  as  symbolising  a  spirit  endowed  with  the  power  of  assisting 
nan's  material  prosperity. 

The  tradition  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Tree  spread  from  one 
country  to  another  by  means  of  migration,  conquest,  or  commerce, 
each  nation,  according  to  its  degree  of  culture,  apparently  empha- 
sising through  the  Tree  the  central  idea  of  its  religion.  To  the 
Chaldean  and  the  Assyrian  it  symbolised  fertility,  to  the  Persian 
immortality,  to  the  Buddhist  wisdom.  To  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  it  was  the  tree  of  temptation,  with  its  aftergrowth  of 
original  sin.  As  the  law  of  repetition  and  adaptation — a  law 
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inherent  in  everything  vital,  be  it  spiritual  or  material — thus  finds 
expression  in  the  literary  tradition,  so  it  is  also  exemplified  in  the 
art  of  these  nations.  Both  the  literary  and  artistic  remains  of  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  show  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  handing 
on  of  the  idea  of  sanctity,  that  the  tree  should  be  of  the  same  species 
in  each  country  in  which  its  worship  was  adopted.  Each  nation 
seems  to  have  chosen  as  the  object  of  its  veneration  the  tree  which 
it  considered  of  the  greatest  value.  The  essential  feature  of  its 
sacredness,  as  expressed  in  art,  lay  rather  in  the  recurrence  of  its 
hieratic  accessories. 

The  earliest  known  representations  of  the  Sacred  Tree  are  to  be 
found  on  Chaldean  cylinders,  but  the  fact  that  even  on  these  it  is 
idealised  (although  in  a  primitive  manner)  suggests  an  adaptation 
from  some  earlier  form  as  yet  undiscovered,  or  lost  for  ever  in 
scattered  fragments,  too  mutilated  for  identification.  The  Tree  is 
sometimes  represented  alone,  but  generally  under  two  types — 
either  between  two  animals,  or  between  two  human  or  semi-human 
beings.  The  former  type — the  heraldic  Tree  flanked  by  two 
animals — has  been  found  on  the  oldest  Chaldean  cylinders  of  about 
4000  B  c.,  and  on  Egyptian  sculptured  slate  tablets  at  least  as  early, 
and  it  is  therefore,  presumably,  the  earlier  conception.  From 
Chaldea  it  passed  to  Assyria,  and  thence  east  to  Persia  and  India,  being 
carried  west  also  to  Phoenicia  and  Western  Asia,  whence  it  reached 
Greece  and  Italy.  Its  later  adaptation  in  Christian  art  after  the 
seventh  century  A.D.,  was  due  to  Byzantine  influence,  the  Byzantine 
motive  having  been  adopted  direct  from  Persia.1  It  is  interesting 
to  follow  this  symbol  in  its  wanderings  until  it  is  at  last  found  in 
the  carving  over  the  doorway  of  a  remote  village  church  in 
Normandy,2  where,  like  other  things  that  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance, it  survives  only  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Turning  to  the  other  type — the  Tree  flanked  by  two  human  beings 
— the  earliest  representation  hitherto  discovered  is  on  a  Chaldean 
cylinder  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  serpent,  is  believed  to  represent  '  the  Fall,'  although  as  yet  no 
Chaldean  legend  has  been  found  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  Unaided 
by  any  written  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  surmise 
that  it  may  have  been  the  early  effort  of  a  people  trying  to  account, 
in  plastic  form,  for  the  origin  of  evil.  Or  it  may  be  a  suggestion  of 
the  idea  of  fate,  just  as,  centuries  later,  even  in  such  advanced  com- 
munities as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Tree  played  a  vital  part 
in  their  destinies,  the  Olive  of  Athens  having  been  the  fate-tree  of 
the  State,  its  life  interwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  as,  in 
Rome,  was  the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  Forum. 

1  I! Art  Syzantin.     C.  Bayet. 

2  Marigny;  in  the  Calvados  Department.     Goblet  d'Alviella.     The  Migration  of 
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There  are  many  representations  in  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture, 
and  on  vases,  terra-cottas,  coins,  and  medallions,  which  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  tree-motive  in  classical  art,  and  the 
motive  of  '  the  Fall '  in  early  Christian  art.  It  is  to  these  that  we 
must  turn  if  we  would  trace  the  development  of  the  latter,  for  the 
reason  that  art-forms  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Hebrew  teaching 
for  at  least  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  When,  in  the 
early  centuries  after  Christ,  the  Christians  began  to  feel  the  necessity 
for  some  formal  means  of  expression,  the  artists  were  obliged  to 
adapt  to  Biblical  themes  the  classical  imagery  which  had  been 
borrowed  and  developed  from  the  art  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt. 
Thus  the  special  art-motive  which  we  are  considering,  may  very  well 
have  been  taken  from  the  well-known  classical  composition  showing 
a  Tree  and  a  Serpent  between  two  human  figures,  the  subject  being 
the  so-called  Contest  of  Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  on  which 
Athens  stood,  or,  as  a  later  interpretation  has  it,  the  meeting  of  the 
two  gods,  both  of  whom  have  taken  possession  of  the  land,  each  by  a 
token  of  power.  This  scheme  has  been  more  or  less  elaborated  in 
many  representations,  notably  on  the  West  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
now  only  known  to  us  in  its  entirety  from  Carrey's  drawing.  But 
although  of  minor  importance  in  itself,  a  medallion  of  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  now  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  Bonn,  may  be 
referred  to  because,  in  its  repose,  it  seems  to  approach  more  nearly 
in  design  to  the  first  attempts  of  the  early  Christian  artists,  as 
expressed  in  the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  in  Rome,  in  the  carvings 
en  the  Sarcophagi  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  in  the 
illustrated  MS.  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Vienna  (probably  of  the  fifth  century),  to  represent  '  the  Fall.' 

Before  we  leave  our  classical  instances,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  that  if  we  accept  the  interpretation  whereby  the  victory 
was  awarded  to  Athene,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  there  seems  to  be 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  inner  significance  of  this  motive,  and 
of  that  of  Botticelli's  picture,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  of  Athene  and  the 
Centaur,  in  which  Athene,  personifying  Florence,  the  city  of  learning 
and  wisdom,  subdues  a  Centaur,  the  symbol  of  violence,  the  whole 
subject  typifying  an  attack  on  Florence,  in  the  time  of  the  Medici, 
by  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian, 
this  again  representing  the  victory  of  wisdom  over  mere  force. 
These  tributes  to  wisdom  are  suggestive  in  relation  to  the  story  of 
'  the  Fall.'  '  When  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,'  To  woman  it 
was  accorded  to  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  highest  ideal — the  gift 
of  wisdom. 

The  earliest  Christian  art  was  only  classical  art  applied  to  a  new 
ideal,  although  the  Christian  ideal  gradually  modified  the  classical, 
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for  the  reason  that  art  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  reproduces  not  only 
forms,  but  also  the  soul  of  the  people  who  inspire  it.  Christian 
themes  were  perpetuated  by  Koman  or  Latin,  as  well  as  by  Byzantine 
artists,  and  handed  on  by  them  to  the  Middle  Ages,  although,  owing 
to  the  troubles  in  Italy  occasioned  by  the  Barbarian  invasions,  and 
the  consequent  transference  of  civilisation  to  Constantinople,  the 
Byzantine  influence  was,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the 
preponderating  one.  It  was  part  of  a  Byzantine  artist's  religion  to 
adhere  to  formulse  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  all  art  workers  in 
sacred  subjects.  Little  latitude  was  allowed  for  personal  idiosyncrasy, 
so  that  'the  Fall,'  in  common  with  other  Biblical  subjects,  was 
treated  in  the  same  monotonous  way,  alike  in  sculpture,3  bronze,4 
mosaic,5  and  ivory.6  It  was  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  a  new 
element  was  introduced  into  this  oft  repeated  motive,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  we  are  confronted  by  the  woman-headed  serpent. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  and  why  the  temptress,  in  this 
new  form,  came  into  being.  That  she  was  Lilith,  the  legendary 
first  wife  of  Adam,  has  generally  been  considered  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  answer.  But  if  she  was  Lilith,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  appeared  in  art  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  why  this  special  form  should  have  been 
limited,  both  in  mediaeval  and  later  times,  to  the  art  of  France, 
Flanders,  and  Italy,  for  the  few  examples  in  late  German  work 
are  too  unimportant,  and  too  isolated,  to  suggest  more  than  that 
the  idea,  as  a  design,  had  attracted  the  artists. 

There  are  two  traditions  of  Lilith.  In  one,  recorded  in  the 
Talmud,  she  appears  as  an  evil  genius  of  the  night,  with  an  abundance 
of  wild  hair  (evidently  referring  to  some  nature-myth),  who  destroyed 
children.  Parallel  instances  of  a  similar  legend  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Babylonian  and  Persian  literature ;  and  even  in  later  writings, 
though  modified  by  the  Greek  spirit,  Lilith  reappears  as  Lamia,  the 
serpent-woman  whom  Keats  has  immortalised  : 

Thou  smooth -lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high  inspired  ! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath  with  melancholy  eyes. 

The  other  tradition  relates  that  she  was  the  first  wife  of  Adam, 
and  the  mother  of  Demons,  and  that,  having  deserted  Adam,  Eve 
was  created  in  her  place.  There  is  no  mention  in  this  tradition  of 
a  serpent,  and  any  connection  between  Lilith  and  the  serpent  must 
be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  inasmuch  as  apparently  the  sole 
point  of  contact  is  that  the  name  Lilith  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
word  meaning  Night,  and  that  the  serpent  is  the  genius  of  the 
Underworld,  the  region  of  darkness.  It  seems  impossible  to  trace 

3  Bas-relief,  Cathedral,  Monreale,  Sicily. 

4  Bronze  door,  Pisa  Cathedral,  Bonannus,  twelfth  century. 

5  Ceiling,  St.  Mark,  Venice. 

6  Casket,  Darmstadt  Museum.     See  L'Arte,  1899. 
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anything  more  definite  about  this  strange  primitive  myth.  It  may 
have  been  a  myth  of  the  Creation — Lilith  bringing  forth  Demons, 
Eve  bringing  forth  men — for  the  real  Creation  began,  not  with  matter, 
but  with  ideas. 

The  woman-headed  serpent  first  appears  in  French  illuminated 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  in 
the  first  part — Genesis  to  Job — preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,7 
of  a  Bible  Moralisee,  the  illuminations  of  which  are  considered 
amongst  the  finest  known  examples  of  the  limner's  art,  and  were 
doubtless  done  under  royal  patronage,  probably  that  of  St.  Louis. 
The  motive  seems  to  have  been  readily  adopted  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,8  when  portions  of  the  Bible,  with  comments, 
were  decorated  to  form  princely  gifts.  Still,  as  Miniaturists  were 
principally  employed  in  decorating  Books  of  Hours,  Graduales, 
Psalters,  and  Gospels,  none  of  which  would  include  the  story  of  Eden, 
1  the  Fall/  in  comparison  with  other  sacred  subjects,  is  rarely  met 
with.  We  next  find  the  type  in  Flanders  (which  was  in  touch  with 
the  East  through  its  world- famed  Port  of  Bruges),  and  also  in  Italy, 
a  country  which,  like  France,  was  specially  affected  about  that  time 
by  an  early  heresy  of  Eastern  origin,  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our 
attention. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.D.,  all  religious  and  philoso- 
phical thought  was  focussed  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  amongst 
the  many  strange  results  of  this  intermingling  of  religious  tradition 
and  philosophy,  there  arose  a  system  of  belief  known  as  Gnosticism, 
the  sources  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  divers  forms  of  religious 
speculative  culture  antecedent  to  Christianity,  in  the  influences 
flowing  from  the  old  Persian  religion,  in  the  Buddhistic  faiths  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  Timseus  of  Plato,  the  dialogue  which,  later,  modified 
the  thought  of  the  mediaeval  world. 

Although  the  Gnostics  are  not  heard  of,  as  such,  after  the  second 
century,  their  doctrines  survived  amongst  various  small  sects  under 
different  names.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  are  mostly  of 
jrnostic  origin,  continued,  in  spite  of  Papal  condemnation,  to  exercise 
i  great  influence  over  the  Church,  especially  over  her  aesthetic 
ievelopment.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  heresy,  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  over  800  years,  revived,  stirring  Western  Christendom 
jdth  its  thought,  especially  France  and  Italy.  The  most  prominent 

7  Folio  Bodl.  MS.,  270b. 

8  A  particularly  interesting  illustration  of  the  fourteenth  century  which  deserves 
;  pecial  mention,  is  to  be  found  in  a  French  MS.  in  the  Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris,  folio  3  v°. 

?r.  MS.  167  (formerly  6,829).  The  artist,  instead  of  abruptly  connecting  the  human 
1  iead  with  the  reptile  body,  has  extended  the  female  form,  thus  preparing  the  way 
lor  that  organic  fusion  of  the  two  natures  which  was  finally  attained  by  Michel- 
angelo, who  welded  the  human  and  the  monster  as  in  classical  centaur  or  siren.  In 
i  he  illustration  alluded  to,  the  artist  apparently  also  represents  the  reptile  body  with 
; ,  double  coil,  a  form  which  has  been  regarded  as  Michelangelo's  unique  invention. 
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amongst  these  heretical  sects  was  that  of  the  Albigensis,  a  people  living 
in  Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that  age,  flourishing  and  civilised. 
The  persecution  of  these  people,  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  against 
them  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  their  wholesale  massacre,  and  the 
burning  of  their  towns,  are  matters  of  history  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Of  those  who  escaped  torture  and 
death,  there  were  many  who  carried  away  with  them  not  only  their 
peculiar  Gnostic  beliefs,  but  also  the  poetry  and  art  which  had  been 
fostered  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  Courts  of  southern  France. 
Some  went  to  Italy,  where  they  found  a  kindred  sect  in  the  Patarenes, 
scattered  in  almost  every  province,  and  who,  in  Florence  at  least,  had 
risen  to  some  importance  as  early  as  A.D.  1117.  The  freedom  of 
their  opinions  and  speculations  only  added  to  the  vague  feeling  of 
unrest  already  abroad,  which  was  to  leave  permanent  traces  in  the 
art  and  literature  of  the  new  epoch  then  dawning — an  epoch  of 
reaction  against  orthodoxy  and  of  struggle  for  individuality. 

To  combat  the  heresy,  the  religious  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
arose,  and  crusades  were  preached  against  it  with  the  same  benefits 
which  were  attached  to  the  more  distant  and  perilous  venture  to  the 
Holy  Land.  These  facts  alone  show  how  widespread  was  the  heresy, 
and  with  what  dread  it  was  regarded  by  the  Church,  which  feared  to 
be  assailed  in  its  religious  stronghold,  since  this  meant,  in  reality, 
the  undermining  of  its  political  power. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  reverence  amongst  the  Gnostics 
was  the  serpent,  which  they  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  intellect  by 
whose  means  our  first  parents  were  raised  from  the  idyllic  simplicity 
of  Eden  to  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  state  of  being.  The  central 
principle  of  their  belief  was  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  an  imper- 
fect spirit,  presiding  over  an  imperfect  moral  system,  and  keeping 
mankind  in  a  state  of  moral  ignorance.  To  defeat  this  scheme  of 
limitation,  Sophia,  the  Wisdom  from  on  High,  the  emanation  from 
God,  came  herself,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  to  induce  man  to  trans- 
gress, and  by  this  means  to  erect  a  barrier  between  the  world  of 
matter  and  the  world  of  intelligence  of  which  he  would  now  become 
the  possessor. 

Although  representations  of  the  serpent  are  found  in  many 
countries,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gnostics 
borrowed  this  idea  of  it  from  the  Egyptian  Kitual,  in  which,  as  a 
symbol,  the  serpent  was  the  emblem  of  two  truths — light  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  wisdom  and  ignorance,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  serpent,  as  symbolical  of  evil,  was 
represented  as  crawling,  whilst  as  a  symbol  of  good,  it  was  always 
represented  as  upright.  This  is  suggestive,  as  the  woman-headed 
serpent,  in  the  illuminations  of  the  early  French  MSS.,  is  sometimes 
represented  as  upright,  instead  of  twining  round  the  tree.  The 
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composite  form  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Egyptians  only  represented  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  never 
the  Deity  itself,  which,  as  a  unity,  they  '  worshipped  in  silence.'  This 
made  almost  any  combination  of  attributes  possible,  and  partly 
accounts  for  the  strange  variety  of  dual  forms  in  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon. 

One  of  the  strongest  literary  proofs  that  the  Grnostic  speculations 
interested  and  influenced  the  learned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
TWICBUS,  the  dialogue  in  which  Plato  sums  up,  into  a  kind  of  system, 
the  various  elements  of  philosophy  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
from  which  the  Grnostics  moulded  many  of  their  speculations,  was 
inuch  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Protagoras,  was  the  only  one  of  his  dialogues  then  translated  in 
its  entirety,  and  on  which  commentaries  had  been  written.  Even 
Dante,  that  good  son  of  the  Church,  alludes  to  it  in  the  Paradiso, 
when  he  questions  whether,  as  asserted  by  Plato,  the  souls  of  men 
<;ame  from  the  stars,  although  he  rejects  the  Platonic  idea  of  their 
return  to  them,  as  this  would  have  conflicted  with  the  Church's 
teaching  that  heaven  is  the  resting  place  of  the  believer's  soul  after 
death.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  scheme 
of  a  serpent  with  a  woman's  head  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
Crnostic  thought,  and  was  adopted  by  the  artists  of  the  time  to 
express  the  idea,  which  the  Grnostic  belief  suggested,  that  good,  and 
not  evil,  was  given  to  the  world  through  woman,  because  through 
her  act  man's  state  of  unconscious  limitation  was  changed  to  one 
of  conscious  freedom  *  by  making  each  grow  conscious  in  himself,' 
and  also,  perhaps,  because  this  complex  form  gave  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  a  beautiful  composition. 

Thus  the  woman-headed  serpent  becomes  symbolical  of  Sophia, 
the  spirit  which  came  to  tempt,  not  to  evil,  but  to  good. 

In  order  to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  any  heresy  to 
a  feet  the  thought  and  art  of  the  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  great  change  in  ideas  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
Crusades.  A  spirit  of  enquiry  had  been  aroused,  and  human  thought 
and  activity  could  no  longer  remain  trammelled.  Even  before  the 
Crusades,  which  inspired  all  Europe  for  the  first  time  with  a  common 
sentiment,  had  ceased,  a  movement  in  thought  had  begun  which 
was  gradually  to  transform  primitive  into  modern  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  its  most  perfect  expression  in 
the  Divina  Commedia  and  the  Grothic  Cathedral.  It  is  only  by 
direct  contact  with  such  works  of  mediaeval  thought  and  art  that 
one  can  become  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  a 
spirit  which,  whilst  animating  the  whole,  expressed  itself  in  mani- 
fold ways.  To  realise  how  easy  it  must  have  been  for  a  mind,  even 
if  untouched  by  heresy,  to  accept  in  that  age  a  woman-headed 
serpent  as  the  symbol  of  the  Temptress,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
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in  thought  to  the  strange  grotesques  which  peep  out  of  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  us  these  quaint 
conceits  have  no  meaning  except  as  fanciful  decoration,  or  as  mere 
extravagances  of  imagination,  but  to  the  mediaeval  worshipper  they 
were  a  pait  of  his  life.  Faith  and  life  then  walked  hand  in  hand, 
the  grave  and  the  gay  both  having  their  place  in  the  Sanctuary. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that,  in  Italian  art,  one  of 
the  earliest  representations  of  the  woman-headed  serpent  occurs  in  a 
work  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  a  native  of  Siena,  imbued  with  the 
instinctive  Sienese  feeling  for  Gothic  form  and  detail,  in  the  special 
appeal  which  they  make  to  mysticism  and  to  a  certain  elegance  of 
style.  The  example  in  question  is  one  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
principal  entrance  of  San  Petronio,  Bologna,  the  pilasters  of  which 
Jacopo  della  Quercia  has  carved  with  this  and  other  scenes  from 
Genesis.  This  subject,  and  two  others,  '  the  Birth  of  Eve/  and  *  the 
Expulsion  from  Eden,'  are  of  special  interest  because  they  were 
evidently  studied  by  Michelangelo  before  he  attempted  similar 
subjects  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  although  it  has 
generally  been  said  that  he  was  indebted  to  Masaccio's  fresco  in 
S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Florence,  for  his  scheme  of  'the  Expulsion.' 
If  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  both  c  the  Fall '  and 
'  the  Expulsion '  of  Michelangelo,  and  particularly  in  the  latter, 
the  schemes  were  inspired  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia' s  reliefs,  for  in 
the  work  of  both  Masters,  Eve,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  angel,  looks 
back  sadly  at  the  Eden  which  she  has  lost,  whereas  in  Masaccio's 
fresco  she  is  driven  forward  by  God's  messenger,  her  face  upturned 
as  if  questioning  the  future,  whilst  the  sorrow-stricken  Adam,  with 
bent  head,  walks  beside  her. 

The  conception  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia  and  Michelangelo,  of  Eve 
looking  back  upon  lost  happiness  with  the  sad  eyes  of  memory, 
seems  more  human  and  natural,  but  perhaps  Masaccio,  whilst 
realising  human  weakness,  realised  also  that  Eve,  as  the  mother  of 
mankind,  for  whom  she  had  travailed  in  soul,  and  brought  wisdom 
to  birth,  had  no  part  in  regrets,  but,  carrying  in  her  heart  the 
knowledge  of  her  great  destiny,  was  impelled  to  go  forward  fearlessly 
and  without  remorse  into  the  unknown  Future  which  she  herself  had 
created. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Jacopo  della  Quercia  was  working 
in  Bologna,  Masolino  was  painting  '  the  Fall,'  with  the  woman- 
headed  serpent,  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  S.  Maria  del  Carmine, 
Florence,  and  Ghiberti  was  making  a  relief  of  the  same  composition 
for  the  famous  bronze  door  of  the  Baptistry,  which  Michelangelo 
said  was  worthy  to  form  the  entrance  to  Paradise.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Mantegna,  then  at  the  brilliant  Mantuan 
Court,  painted  the  same  subject  as  the  special  decoration  for  the 
central  panel  at  the  base  of  the  Madonna's  throne,  in  the  picture 
known  as  the  '  Madonna  della  Vittoria,'  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
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was  painted  for  the  Marquis  Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  to 
commemorate  his  so-called  victory  over  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France. 
The  same  subject  appears  in  a  similar  position  'in  a  '  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints'  by  Ercole  di  GKulio  Grandi  in  the  National 
Gallery.  That  Ercole  Grandi  should  have  repeated  this  idea  is  not 
strange,  seeing  that  he  studied  under  Lorenzo  Costa,  who  succeeded 
Mantegna  as  Court  painter  at  Mantua,  where  the  picture  of  the 
'  Madonna  del  la  Vittoria  '  hung  in  the  Palace. 

But  besides  these  and  other  representations  of  the  subject,  there 
remain  two  which  surpass  all  others  in  beauty  and  grandeur — 
Kaphael's  pleasing  idyll  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  in  the 
Vatican,  and  Michelangelo's  sublime  conception  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  already  alluded  to. 

The  subject,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  line  and  composition, 
in  Raphael's  fresco,  could  only  have  been  possible  after  his  sojourn 
in  Florence,  where  he  studied  untiringly  the  frescoes  of  Masolino 
and  Masaccio,  after  his  contact  there  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michelangelo,  and  after  his  later  study  in  Rome  of  ancient  sculptures 
which  were  constantly  being  added  to  the  world's  treasures,  and 
from  which  he  undoubtedly  received  his  inspiration  in  the  modelling 
of  the  Adam.  But  whilst  acknowledging  Raphael's  beauty  of 
composition,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  Michelangelo's  conception 
of  '  the  Fall '  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  is  at  once 
the  whole  gamut,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  final 
triumph  in  Christian  art. 

What  a  contrast  is  evoked  as  we  turn  from  the  group  of  the 
Adam  and  Eve  and  the  subtle  Temptress,  to  the  earliest  idea  on  the 
old  Chaldean  cylinder !  What  a  contrast  again  when  we  go  in 
thought  to  the  first  Christian  representation  of  'the  Fall'  in  the 
dark,  silent  catacombs,  where  a  humble  band  of  early  Christian 
worshippers  has  assembled  in  the  light  of  a  few  flickering  hand- 
lamps  to  do  homage  to  their  God,  and  then  transport  ourselves  in 
imagination  to  this  last  conception  of  the  subject  when  it  first 
glowed,  in  all  its  splendour  of  surrounding,  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine,  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  keep  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  !  The  Pope,  Julius  II.,  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  stringed  instruments,  was  borne  aloft 
through  a  surging  human  sea  to  the  High  Altar,  where  the  golden 
vessels  flashed  jewelled  sparks  as  the  light  of  thousands  of  candles 
fell  upon  them.  And  as  the  worshippers,  looking  up,  remembered 
once  again  the  Assumption  of  their  Holy  Mother,  the  World-Mother 
looked  down  through  the  ascending  incense,  as  through  the  veil  of 
centuries,  and  realised,  in  her  children,  that  her  travail  had  not  been 
In  vain,  and  that  the  Temptation  in  the  far-off  Eden  was  not  for 
man's  evil,  but  for  his  good. 

ALICE  KEMP-WELCH. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  PRONUNCIATION 
OF  ENGLISH 


THE  scientific  study  of  language,  so  far  as  its  significance,  its  ortho- 
graphy, and  its  grammar  are  concerned,  opens  a  wide  field  for  research  to 
the  philologist.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  Just  as  an  Owen  or  a  Darwin,  after  carefully  examining 
varieties  of  animal  form,  finds  certain  affinities  in  their  structure 
which  indicate  a  common  origin  in  some  primordial  type,  so  a  Max 
Miiller  may  detect  in  words  of  widely  different  nationality  a  subtle 
etymological  resemblance  which  suggests  their  derivation  from  some 
remote  Aryan  or  Semitic  root. 

In  both  cases  modern  discoveries  and  patient  observation,  aided 
by  the  advance  of  kindred  sciences,  have  enabled  experts  to  arrive  at 
principles  which  rise  far  above  the  level  of  speculation.  But  in  both 
cases  there  is  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  adduced  which 
seems  to  limit,  in  one  direction,  the  positive  assumption  of  fact.  The 
most  skilled  palaeontologist  can  but  guess  the  locomotive  action  natural 
to  an  Archseopteryx  or  a  Megalosaurus.  The  most  erudite  scholar 
cannot  ascertain  the  mode  in  which  ancient  Sanscrit  or  Homeric 
Greek,  for  instance,  was  uttered  by  the  human  voice.  We  may  scan 
Latin  verse  according  to  classic  usage  and  the  rules  of  rhythm,  but 
we  know  no  more  of  the  phonetic  value  of  vowels  in  a  dead  language 
than  we  know  of  physical  motion  in  an  extinct  species. 

Nor  is  this  ignorance  confined  to  dead  languages  alone.  We 
guess ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure,  how  French  and  English  were  actually 
spoken  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
changes  of  pronunciation  occur  from  time  to  time.  Men  of  mature 
age  can  remember  many  words  which  in  the  conversation  of  old 
fellows  forty  years  ago  would  sound  strangely  to  modern  ears.  They 
were  generally  much  obleeged  for  a  favour.  They  referred  affection- 
ately to  their  darters ;  talked  of  goold  watches,  or  of  a  recent  visit 
to  Room  ;  mentioned  that  they  had  seen  the  Dook  of  Wellington  in 
Hyde  Park  last  Toosday  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at 
sivin  o'clock.  They  spoke  of  Muntague  Square  and  St.  Tummus's 
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'Ospital.  They  would  profess  themselves  to  be  their  hostess's  'umble 
servants,  and  to  admire  her  collection  of  chayney,  especially  the  vase 
of  Prooshian  blue. 

A  great  deal  of  ridicule  has  been  poured  on  old-fashioned  pro- 
nunciation of  French  as  spoken  by  our  English  grandmothers.  In 
Thackeray's  novel  of  Philip,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Baynes,  the  hero's 
mother-in-law,  deploring,  in  a  Parisian  boarding  house,  an  unpaid 
debt  of  five  hundred  francs,  describes  that  sum  as  sang-song  frong. 
Some  of  us  have  heard  venerable  compatriots  at  a  Continental  hotel 
ask  to  be  called  early  demang  mattang  and  request  to  be  provided 
with  a  bang  de  siege  at  a  certain  hour. 

This  sounds  deplorably  vulgar  now,  but  one  may  doubt  whether 
it  did  so  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Fourth.  There  are  French 
dictionaries,  published  not  long  ago,  in  which  angfang  and  mainten- 
ong  are  printed  as  the  phonetic  equivalents  of  enfin  and  maintenant, 
for  the  information  of  British  students.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Rabelais  spelt  un  as  ung,  besoin  as  besoing,  and  loin  as  loing,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  apparently  redundant  g's  in  other 
instances  were  found  to  be  a  survival  of  old-world  speech,  and  not  to 
have  been  always  so  incorrect  as  they  seem  to  modern  ears. 

The  best  clue  which  we  have  for  the  former  pronunciation  of 
words  is  afforded  by  ancient  poetry ;  and  even  this  is  not  a  perfect 
test.  If  in  a  set  of  verses  the  last  foot  or  syllable  of  a  line  rhymes 
with  that  of  the  succeeding  line,  and  one  of  the  two  differs  from  its 
modern  phonetic  value,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  has  been  a 
variation  somewhere,  but  in  which  case  the  variation  lies  is  some- 
times doubtful. 

It  is  evident  that  English  in  the  fourteenth  century  differed 
greatly,  not  only  in  spelling  but  in  sound,  from  English  of  the  present 
day.  In  words  which  are  common  to  both  periods  the  accent  must 
have  been  thrown  more  frequently  than  now  on  the  last  syllable. 
Headers  of  Chaucer  cannot  fail  to  notice  this  peculiarity.  In  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  for  instance,  daggere  rhymes  with  spere,  prelate 
with  estate,  refuge  wtihjuge  (judge),  and  labour e  with  pore.  These 
examples  are  taken  from  the  Prologue  and  the  Knight's  Tale,  both 
written  in  what  we  now  call  heroic  metre,  i.e.  iambic  lines  of  ten 
or  eleven  syllables,  of  which  the  tenth  is  always  the  rhyming  one. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  in  Chaucer's  time  the  words  '  dagger,' 
'  prelate,'  '  refuge,'  and  '  labour J  were  pronounced  as  dagdre,  prelate, 
refewge,  and  Idboor. 

On  similar  grounds  it  seems  probable  that  most  words  derived 
from  the  French  language  retained  at  that  time  the  full  metrical 
value  of  their  original  form.  For  instance,  composition  was  still  a 
word  of  five  syllables,  the  final  o  being  accentuated  ;  marriage  was 
trisyllabic  and  rhymed  with  page  (which  it  could  hardly  do  in  a 
modern  poem).  In  digestible,  the  penultimate  was  long,  as  in  the 
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word  Bible.  £  Sanguine '  was  pronounced  as  Scingiiinn,  and  ( piteous  ' 
appeared  in  a  contracted  form  as  pitous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  what  we  now  regard  as  '  provincialisms ' 
and  rustic  brogue  are,  in  many  cases,  simply  survivals  of  old  English. 
For  instance,  axe  was  the  original  form  of  ask.  A  Plymouth  or 
Torquay  boatman  will  speak  of  the  '  say  being  rough  this  morning.' 
In  the  seventeenth  century  an  English  Admiral  would  have  done  the 
same.  Dry  den  writes  : 

Then  as  you  meant  to  spread  another  way 
By  land  jour  conquests,  far  as  his  by  sea. 

Devonshire  peasants  still  talk  of  a  dish  of  tay. 
The  well-known  lines  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  : 

Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  these  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea, 

indicate  pretty  plainly  that  in  Pope's  time  the  newly  introduced  and 
then  expensive  beverage  was  known  by  its  French  name,  The. 

At  what  period  and  from  what  cause  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
familiar  words  was  changed  in  polite  colloquy  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  guess.  The  Saxon  derivation  of  the  adverb  or  adjective 
enough,  to  say  nothing  of  literary  evidence,  shows  it  to  have  been 
originally  sounded  as  enow,  and  the  latter  form  still  lingers  in  rural 
vernacular.  In  this  case  the  alteration  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
analogy  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned,  because  we  have  plough, 
through,  trough,  and  dough,  all  pronounced  differently.  When  did 
enow  first  become  enuff? 

As  a  rule  the  evolution  of  utterance  in  language  is  gradual  and 
may  be  attributed  to  various  causes.  Grammatical  theories,  slovenly 
speech,  and  a  curious  tendency  to  affectation  on  the  part  of  human 
lips  and  tongues — no  more  to  be  explained  than  the  caprice  of 
fashion  in  dress — have  each  in  turn  been  responsible  for  specific 
variations.  It  is  seldom  that  one  detects  any  affinity  between 
primitive  English  and  the  lazy  diction  of  modern  life.  Yet  instances 
of  it  are  occasionally  to  be  found.  Some  of  us  recollect  old  gentle- 
men of  the  D'Orsay  period  who  recognised  no  difference  between  the 
letters  R  and  W,  who  spoke  of  their  affluent  friends  as  being  veioy 
wich,  and  so  forth.  Curiously  enough,  the  spelling  of  certain  words 
in  Chaucer's  poems  seems  to  foreshadow  this  ambiguity.  The  nouns 
sparrow,  to-morrow,  and  sorrow,  and  the  adjective  narrow,  were  then 
written  sparwe,  tomorwe,  sorwe,  and  narwe.  The  slipshod  accents  of  an 
early  Victorian  dandy  almost  suggest  a  reversion  to  ancient  usage. 

The  whirligig  of  time  begets  many  such  affectations,  some  of 
which  are  ephemeral,  while  others  leave  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
prosody  of  language.  Fools  of  fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century 
changed  the  phonetic  value  of  0  to  A. 

'  O  Lard !     Tarn,  I  did  not  expect  you  in  England/  cries  Lord 
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Foppington  to  his  brother,  in  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  and  presently 
that  worthy  nobleman  tells  his  hosier  to  make  his  stockings  *  a 
c.wwnpiece  less  in  thickness/  The  description  of  his  daily  life  to 
Amanda  contains  many  examples  of  this  misuse  of  vowels.  His 
lordship  is  not  / 'and  of  reading  ;  he  rises  at  '  tea  c? clack.'  He  loves 
lawn  life,  and  when  he  goes  to  the  play  he  sits  in  a  '  side  bax.' 

The  author  would  not  have  put  this  absurd  pronunciation  into 
the  mouth  of  a  coxcomb  if  it  had  not  reflected  the  fashionable  lingo 
o  f  the  day.  In  much  later  times  Egad  !  and  Gads  life  !  were  common 
ejaculations  on  the  stage,  where  tradition  often  preserves  obsolete 
forms  of  speech.  Until  quite  recently  actors  and  actresses  habitually 
called  the  dramatic  housemaid '  Syewsan.1 

The  rhythm  of  Shakespeare's  plays  affords  abundant  evidence  of 
the  change  in  '  quantity '  and  accent  which  English  diction  has 
undergone  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  words  obdurate, 
hyperbole,  contemplative,  perseverance,  complete,  contrary,  advertise, 
and  detestable,  not  to  mention  a  score  of  other  examples,  must  once 
have  had  a  very  different  metrical  value  from  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  now,  or  else  the  lines  in  which  they  are  introduced 
would  violate  all  rules  of  scansion.  In  derivatives  from  Latin, 
Elizabethan  usage  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  phonetically  correct 
than  that  of  our  own  day.  Nothing  is  more  capricious  than  our  oral 
treatment  of  words  which  can  be  traced  to  a  classic  source.  Some- 
times the  original  quantities  are  preserved,  sometimes  they  are 
ignored.  For  instance,  Doctrinal,  Diocesan,  precedent,  interference, 
versatile,  and  infinite  are  in  a  pedantic  sense  all  incorrectly  accen- 
tuated in  modern  English;  and  this  inaccuracy  extends  to  some 
words  which  retain  their  original  Latin  form.  The  Scotch  call  the 
custodian  of  a  museum  a  Curator.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Brougham 
speaking  in  Parliament  pronounced  this  word  after  the  manner  oi 
his  countrymen.  A  titter  went  through  the  House.  Brougham, 
with  tactful  good  humour,  accepted  the  correction,  adroitly  adding 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  it  from  such  distinguished  senators  and 
orators  as  the  honourable  members  around  him.  The  lingual 
inconsistency  which  he  pointed  out  conveyed  a  complete  answer  to 
his  English  critics.1 

In  considering  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  vocal  utterance 
of  our  mother-tongue,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  those  affected  by 
locality  of  birth.  Highly  educated  gentlemen  hailing  from  north  of 
the  Tweed,  and  speaking  with  perfectly  grammatical  accuracy  the 
language  of  the  south,  rarely  fail  to  betray  their  nationality  by  mere 
intonation  of  voice.  Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
Irishmen. 

1  Probably  few  medical  men  are  aware  that  the  disorder  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  describe  as  Angina pectoris  has  long  been  mis-pronounced.  According  to 
a  line  in  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  the  i  in  Angina  is  short. 
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In  other  directions  provincial  dialect,  except  among  the  labouring 
classes,  is  gradually  dying  out.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  son  of  a 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  squire  was  placed  at  one  of  our  great  public 
schools,  he  often  brought  with  him  peculiarities  of  accent  which  then 
prevailed  in  his  county.  But  boys  are  merciless  critics,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  was  sure  to  be  chaffed  out  of  his  oddity. 

The  network  of  railway  communication  spread  in  modern  days 
over  the  face  of  this  country  is  gradually  obliterating  all  local 
characteristics,  including  that  of  speech  itself. 

A  Welsh  parson  who  should  talk  nowadays  like  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  would  be  regarded  not  only  as 
a  laughing-stock  but  a  dunce.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since  similar 
eccentricities  of  speech  were  heard  in  rustic  colloquy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Con  way. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Squire  Western  murdered 
the  '  King's  English '  more  than  other  country  gentlemen  of  his 
time.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  language. 

The  rascal  hath  not  hurt  me  much,  but  'rat  me  if  I  don't  ha*  the  let  o  un.  .  .  . 
For  thof  he  was  dressed  out  so  vine,  I  question  whether  he  had  got  a  voot  of  land 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Here's  a  varlet  of  a  lord,  the  Lord  knows  who  forsooth  !  who- 
hath  faan  a  liking  to  you,  and  because  I  would  not  gV  un  my  consent,  he  sent  me 
a  kallenge.  ...  1  would  not  gee  a  biass  xarden  to  live  a  moment  longer. 

A  Somersetshire  ploughboy  would  hardly  talk  in  this  fashion  now. 
Yet  Fielding  knew,  as  well  as  any  modern  novelist,  how  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  Tom  Jones  was  only  written  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  except  in  the  line  of  caricature  or  ridicule 
we  possess  no  record  of  old-world  pronunciation.  Dictionaries  which 
profess  to  give  the  phonetic  value  of  vowels  and  consonants  to- 
foreign  students  of  our  tongue  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Nor  after  a  generation  or  two  is  any  clue  afforded  by  tradition.  In  a 
general  way  we  can  distinguish  by  ear  the  dialects  which  prevail  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  even  recognise  the  shibboleth  of  a 
particular  county.  But  to  deduce  from  such  examples  any  common 
source  to  which  the  vocal  utterance  of  our  language  may  be  traced 
would  be  a  truly  hopeless  task.  The  very  words  of  which  it  consists- 
have  in  the  efflux  of  time  been  derived  from  vocabularies  in  every 
region  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  may  claim  an  Oriental  origin. 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  Anglian,  Norman — not  to  mention? 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  Latin,  which  has  itself  doubled  our 
verbal  expressions — present  such  a  variety  of  tongues  that  philologists 
may  well  be  excused  for  differing  as  to  the  date  at  which  English 
became  a  distinct  language.  Even  on  the  assumption  that  every 
noun  and  verb  could  be  derived  from  a  specific  root,  we  should  still 
be  ignorant  of  its  original  sound.  The  Iliad,  read  aloud,  with  the 
proper  inflection  of  voice  required  by  an  hexameter  line,  would  be 
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almost  unintelligible  to  a  modern  Greek  tradesman,  not  only  because 
its  phraseology  is  antiquated,  but  because  modern  Hellenic  accents 
differ  so  widely  from  the  old. 

Similar  changes  occur  in  almost  every  tongue.  How  do  they  come 
about  ?  Many,  'no  doubt,  are  due  to  a  certain  carelessness  of  speech. 
English  travellers  in  Italy  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which,  for  instance,  Venetians  slur  over  their  words.  With  Floren- 
tines a  house  is  still  a  '  casa.'  In  Venice  it  is  cut  down  to  ca',  as 
in  ca'  d'oro,  and  mezzo-libra  becomes  messo-lira.  But  we  practise 
the  same  sort  of  abbreviations  at  home.  '  How  do?  '  is  not  less 
slovenly  than  '  Sta  ben  ?  '  Few  of  us  recognise  the  old  valediction 
of  God  be  ivith  you  in  the  modern  version,  Good  1)  ye. 

Swift,  writing  to  Lord  Oxford  in  1712,  says: 

Not  only  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  England  have  a  different  way  of 
pronouncing,  but  even  here  in  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  manner 
about  the  Court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs ;  and  in  a  few 
years  it  is  probable  will  all  differ  from  themselves  as  fancy  or  fashion  shall  direct ;. 
ull  which  reduced  to  writing  would  entirely  confound  orthography.  Yet  many 
people  are  so  fond  of  this  conceit  that  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  read 
modern  books  and  pamphlets,  where  the  words  are  so  curtailed  and  varied  from 
their  original  spelling  that  whoever  has  been  used  to  plain  English  will  hardly 
know  them  by  sight. 

Syncopated  forms  of  speech  have  no  doubt  prevailed  at  all  times 
and  in  every  language.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  such  abbrevia- 
tions as  Prithee  for  '  I  pray  thee,'  'Tis  for  '  It  is/  'Fore  for  '  before/ 
e'er  and  ne'er  for  c  ever '  and  '  never/  o'er  for  *  over '  and  'em  for 
4  them '  as  poetical  expressions  adopted  to  meet  thp  exigencies  of 
verse.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  at  one  time  commonly 
used  in  the  conversation  of  even  well-bred  people.  The  prose 
dialogue  of  old  plays  is  full  of  them. 

In  *  rhyming '  dictionaries  we  sometimes  find  a  list  of  words 
which,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  sound  according  to- 
modern  usage,  are  described  as  '  allowable  rhymes/  because  some 
old  poet  has  associated  them  in  the  last  feet  of  a  distich.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  when  the  poet  lived  the  words  referred  to  were 
actually  symphonetic,  but  that  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  them 
has  since  changed.  When  Pope  wrote  : 

In  genial  Spring  beneath  the  quiv'ring  shade, 
When  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead, 

or  Parnell : 

The  Graces  stand  in  sight,  a  satire  train 

Peeps  o'er  their  heads,  and  laughs  behind  the  scene, 

or  Wycherley : 

For  great  men's  fashions  to  be  followed  are, 
Although  disgraceful  'tis  their  clothes  to  wear, 

we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  words  '  mead/  '  scene/  and  *  are  * 
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were  sounded  like  made,  sayne,  and  air.  In  all  three  instances  the 
present  survival  of  certain  local  dialects  quite  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. 

Again  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism  : 

"While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rhyme  was  unimpeachable.  Among 
trades  practised  in  Devonshire  that  of  the  Carpenter  and  Jiner  is 
well  known  in  every  village. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  dialect  peculiar  to  that  county 
know  that  within  its  picturesque  area  English  vowels  have  a  value 
which  is  unknown  elsewhere.  The  word  *  fit/  for  instance,  is  pro- 
nounced fet,  '  to '  as  tu,  '  far '  as  fur,  '  stop  '  as  stop,  '  fool '  as  fule, 
1  dark  '  as  deark,  and  '  reach '  as  rache. 

Similar  irregularities  of  speech  occur  in  the  North  of  England. 
I  remember  once  asking  a  man  whom  I  met  in  one  of  the  streets  at 
Sheffield  my  nearest  way  to  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery.  He  stared 
as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  place.  '  You  must  know  it,' 
I  said,  'it  is  a  big  building  where  there  is  a  large  collection 
of  pictures/  '  Oh ! '  he  replied,  *  you  mean  the  Moppin  Ort 
Gallery!3 

Possibly  because  metropolitan  vulgarity  is  from  its  local  essence 
more  offensive  than  any  form  of  rustic  blunder,  Cockney  dialect  seems 
to  grate  upon  one's  ear  in  a  worse  degree  than  the  most  accentuated 
provincial  brogue.  That  detestable  perversion  of  sound  which  converts 
*  I  say '  into  Oi  soy,  '  Oxford  Street '  into  Orxford  Street,  '  Maida 
Vale '  into  Mida  Vile,  Charles  into  Chawles,  and  Charing  Cross  into 
Cherring  Crors  is  familiar  to  all  Londoners.  To  country-bred 
people  it  has  a  peculiarly  conceited  ring.  I  once  thought  it  was  of 
purely  City  origin,  but  during  a  short  stay  in  Kent  I  found  that  a 
similar  lingo  prevailed  among  the  rural  population  there,  and  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  imported  from  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

Of  course,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  what  we  call  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  but  I  once  detected  it  in  the  conversation  of  a  certain 
peer.  Some  time  afterwards  (without  mentioning  any  name)  I 
referred  to  the  circumstance  in  talking  to  a  friend.  She  at  once 
said,  '  Why,  Lady  X.  has  the  same  sort  of  accent/  On  subsequent 
inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the  distinguished  persons  referred  to  were 
brother  and  sister.  It  was  evidently  an  inherited  peculiarity.  Oral 
provincialisms  acquired  in  childhood,  through  the  accident  of  local 
surroundings  or  nursery  training,  rarely  survive  the  influence  of  a 
public  school  or  university  education.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  and  notably  one  in  the  case  of  a  late  famous  statesman.  In 
such  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  ear  lacks  perception.  A  good 
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mimic,  without  forgetting  his  native  brogue,  soon  learns  to  talk  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  which  his  lot  is  cast. 

Modern  readers  of  Pickivick  who  are  still  in  their  'teens  can 
scarcely  realise  the  fun  associated  with  that  variable  use  of  the  letters 
V  and  W  which  distinguishes  the  talk  of  Sam  Weller  and  his  friends. 

1  Put  it  down  a  wee,  my  Lord ! '  shouts  the  old  coachman  to 
Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh,  when  the  spelling  of  his  son's  name  was 
questioned  from  the  bench,  during  the  famous  trial  scene  which  has 
raised  the  laughter  of  countless  readers. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  queer  confusion  of  consonants  among 
the  uneducated?  When  did  it  arise,  and  how  long  did  it  last? 
According  to  one  ingenious  theory  it  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
immigration  of  foreign  silk  weavers  who  settled  in  Spitalfields  after 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  found  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  English 
correctly.  But  how  could  this  difficulty  have  been  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  especially  after  intermarriage  with  Londoners  ? 

Until  '  Boz '  began  to  write,  few  literary  wits  seem  to  have 
turned  the  popular  blunder  to  much  account.  It  is  true  that  in 
Humphrey  Clinker,  Winifred  Jones  spells  *  vinegar '  with  a  w,  and 
Mrs.  Bramble  writes  about  a  starved  veezel.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Dickens  to  derive  a  vein  of  genuine  humour  from  one  of  the  vulgarest 
forms  of  Cockney  dialect. 

The  tendency  of  modern  speech  is  generally  to  abbreviate  the 
original  pronunciation  of  language.  George  the  Fourth  in  his 
public  addresses  gave  the  adjective  Parliamentary  its  full  value  of 
six  syllables.  To  do  so  in  these  days  would  be  regarded  as  pedantic. 
There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  physicians  talked  of  me-di-cine. 
Common  usage  has  long  since  shortened  the  word  among  educated 
speakers.  On  the  other  hand  some  forms  of  syncope  are  intolerable 
to  ears  polite.  The  unfortunate  wight  who  reduces  '  extraordinary '  to 
'strawny,  '  solicitor J  to  s*  lister,  who  talks  of  a  fam'ly  failing  or  a 
lit1  try  man  whom  he  met  yes'day,  must  expect  to  be  reckoned  among 
that  class  of  persons  whom  a  modern  undergraduate  would  describe 
a,s  '  bounders.' 

But  why  are  some  oral  delinquencies  execrated  while  others  are 
condoned  ?  Among  inexpiable  sins  of  speech  was  once  reckoned  the 
eHsion  of  a  final  Gr.  Every  one  has  heard  the  old  story  of  a  yokel 
who,  presiding  at  a  farmers'  dinner,  looked  round  the  table  and 
a^ked,  '  Does  any  gen'ieman  say  puddin'  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  replied  one  of 
the  guests,  '  no  gentleman  says  puddin' ! '  Yet  this  vulgarity  has  been 
revived  of  late  years  even  in  fashionable  talk.  '  How  are  you  gettin' 
on,  old  chappie  ?  '  '  Fine  mornin',  ain't  it  ? '  *  I'll  bet  a  shillin'  he 
don't  do  it,'  are  elegant  specimens  of  diction  still  familiar  in  Kotten 
Eow. 

There  is  perhaps  no  letter  in  the  English  language  of  which  the 
n  isuse  is  so  notably  identified  with  low  breeding  as  the  letter  H. 
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Its  omission  before  aspirated  vowels  or  its  insertion  before  un- 
aspirated  ones  stamps  a  man  almost  automatically  as  a  snob  in 
Society.  The  old  rule  which  dispenses  with  the  aspirate  before 
words  derived  from  Latin,  such  as  heir,  honour,  hour,  &c.,  has 
been  violated  in  some  cases,  and  a  modern  pedant  would  run  some 
risk  of  criticism  if  he  talked  of  an  'umble  tenement  or  a  London 
'ospital.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  initial  H  was  not 
altogether  ignored  in  old  English  colloquy.  The  opening  Exhortation 
in  our  Church  Service  is  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the 
pronunciation  'umble  because  in  a  certain  passage  the  word  is 
preceded  by  the  article  c  an.'  If  that  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
test  for  the  proper  omission  of  the  aspirate,  how  comes  it  that 
Chaucer  describes  a  heath  as  an  heth  ?  In  this  case  no  question  of 
Latinity  is  involved.  Again,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  we  read 

Unto  the  garden  as  myn  husband  bad, 

and  a  few  lines  further  on, 

Of  no  behest,  and  here  I  take  my  leve. 

There  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  alter  the  form  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  from  my  into  myn  if  the  H  in  *  husband '  had  been 
aspirated.  It  is  unpleasant  to  think  that  the  word  was  ever  pro- 
nounced 'iisband,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  colloquial  slang  accepted  in  one  century  becomes  unintelli- 
gible in  the  next.  When  our  great-grandfathers  appreciated  the 
good  story  of  a  wit,  they  were  apt  to  call  it  mons'ous  killing.  The 
phrase  would  almost  need  interpretation  to  young  people  of  our  own 
time.  But  what  will  posterity  make  of  the  remarkable  encomium 
which  now  passes  current  in  polite  circles  as  awfly  jolly  ? 

Whatever  evolution  the  English  language  has  undergone  in  past 
ages,  modern  changes  in  its  pronunciation  may  generally  be  attri- 
buted either  to  careless  speech  or  to  a  certain  affected  style  of 
utterance.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  termination  of  words. 
A  West-Country  yeoman  still  speaks  of  his  parents  as  fathur  and 
mothur,  retaining  the  original  value  of  the  final  K.  In  London  talk 
they  would  be  called  fathah  and  mothah.  A  popular  man  is 
known  at  his  club  as  a  *  very  good  fellah.' 

Our  largely  increased  intercourse  with  America  has  grafted  many 
new  words  and  expressions  on  our  mother-tongue,  but  has  not  yet 
affected  its  pronunciation.  The  peculiar  intonation  of  voice  which 
prevails  at  New  York,  but  which  is  rarely  noticeable  among  educated 
natives  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  have  been  inherited 
from  original  colonists.  If  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  from 
which  part  of  the  old  country  the  brogue  was  introduced.  Some 
trace  it  to  the  early  Puritan  emigrants.  But  there  is  nothing 
particularly  sanctimonious  in  its  sound.  It  is  much  more  probably 
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due  to  the  survival  of  some  English  provincial  dialect  which  has 
disappeared  with  the  intermingling  and  transmigration  of  county 
residents. 

Whether  the  orthography  adopted  by  American  authors  in  such 
words  as  splendor,  honor,  favor,  neighbor,  &c.,  is  justified  by  the  plea 
of  consistency  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  their  transatlantic  form  they 
are  not  pleasant  reading  to  Britishers,  and  that  they  suggest  the 
character  of  a  tradesman's  advertisement.  The  contention  that  some 
oi'  them  are  Latin  words  is  a  lame  excuse.  We  did  not  get  them 
from  their  original  source,  but  through  the  French  language.  In 
omitting  the  U  we  lose  the  history  of  the  word  and  obliterate  all 
record  of  its  former  sound. 

Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  many  changes 
ir  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  in  the  printed  form  of  English  words 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  four  centuries.  The  pages  issued 
by  Caxton's  press  present  some  curious  puzzles  to  the  unfamiliar  eye. 
Should  we  understand — if  we  could  hear  it — the  conversation  of  his 
contemporaries  ? 

One  might  almost  imagine  that  Shakespeare  was  thinking  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  language  when  he  wrote  : 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride, 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change, 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-formed  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 


So  all  niy  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 

Old  words  are,  from  time  to  time,  '  dressed  new/  both  in  shape 
and  sound.  The  accents  with  which  our  ancestors  spoke  cannot  be 
reproduced  for  the  information  of  a  modern  ear.  Even  the  recently 
devised  phonograph  will  fail  to  convey  to  posterity  any  accurate 
notion  of  our  own  utterance,  whether  graced  in  the  oratory  of  a 
statesman  or  vulgarised  by  '  the  man  in  the  street.' 

CHARLES  L.  EASTLAKE. 
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IGNOBLE    USE   OF  THE   CLASSICS 


Boys  learn  but  little  here  below,  and  learn  that  little  ill. — GLADSTONE. 

THE  power  and  beauty  of  the  Classics  are  too  often  destroyed  for  the 
pupil  by  their  conversion  into  mere  instruments  of  teaching.  To 
say  that  the  study  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Classics,  as  a  mere 
monument  of  language,  instead  of  as  the  expression  of  art  and  genius, 
have  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  their  vitality  and  influence, 
would  be  to  state  very  imperfectly  the  truth  of  the  case.  The  best 
of  classic  literature  has  been  caught  in  the  net  of  education,  where 
soon  the  attractive  feathers  are  rubbed  off,  and  all  that  is  of  essential 
importance  subordinated,  and  all  that  is  of  secondary  interest 
preposterously  magnified. 

Were  the  study  of  the  Classics  no  more  than  a  school-room  drill, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  some  modern  tongues  could  not  be 
used  with  the  same  advantage.  It  is  a  total  misconception  of  the 
ends  at  which  classical  study  should  aim,  as  well  as  of  its  most 
appropriate  instruments  and  methods,  to  substitute  grammatical  and 
verbal  commentary  for  the  relation  of  a  literary  master-piece  to 
history,  to  philosophy,  to  aesthetics. 

That  the  irksome  task  of  reading  the  Classics  as  a  drilled  lesson 
often  produces  a  lasting  distaste,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  many 
cases  it  results  in  vacuity  of  intellect,  disgust  for  study,  and 
incapacity  for  mental  enjoyment.  Gibbon  has  recorded  how, '  at  the 
cost  of  many  tears  and  some  blood,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  tongue.5  Gray,  the  poet,  admits  that  he  did  not  feel  himself 
capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Virgil  till  released  from  the 
duty  of  reading  it  as  a  task.  All  remember  Fielding's  account  of 
how  the  lines  of  Homer  were  recorded  in  the  memory  of  Ensign 
Northernton.  Thackeray,  in  his  charming  *  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo/  records  his  first  visit  to  Athens.  He 
imagines  the  Greek  muse  coming  to  him  in  a  dream  and  asking 
him  if  he  is  not  charmed  to  be  there ;  and  he  replies  to  her, 
'  Madame,  your  company  in  youth  was  made  so  laboriously  disagree- 
able to  me  that  I  can't  at  present  reconcile  myself  to  you  in  age.' 
Heine  hated  the  Komans  because  they  invented  the  Latin  grammar, 
saying,  '  The  Romans  would  never  have  found  time  to  conquer  the 
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world  if  they  had  first  had  to  learn  Latin ;  luckily  for  them  they 
already  knew  in  their  cradles  what  nouns  have  their  accusative  in 
"  im  : "  I,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  learn  them  by  heart  in  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.'  Lord  Byron  explains  his  prepossession  against  Horace 
in  Canto  IV.  of  Childe  Harold  : 

Then  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine  ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  yet  never  love  thy  verse, 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touched  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part. 

We  can  well  believe  that  Byron  hated  Horace  from  his  intolerably 
bombastic  rendition  of  Ode  III.  3  ('  Justum  ac  tenacem '),  a  grand 
portrait  of  the  just  man  tenacious  of  his  purpose. 

And  Horace  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that  some  such 
fate  awaited  his  work,  for  in  the  Twentieth  Epistle  of  the  First 
Book,  presaging  the  misfortunes  which  it  may  encounter  in  its  old 
age,  he  says : 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  mcis  balba  senectus, 

(which  may  be  translated — This,  too,  awaits  you,  that  faltering 
dotage  shall  seize  on  you  to  teach  boys  their  rudiments  in  the 
skirts  of  the  city). 

It  is  related  of  one  who,  before  coming  to  college,  had  read  the 
^Eneid  through  with  great  delight,  that  in  preparing  for  an  examina- 
tion he  was  '  coached '  by  his  tutor,  who  treated  Virgil  not  as  a 
great  poet,  but  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  instruction  in  the 
niceties  of  grammar. 

Under  this  guidance,  by 

One  whose  hand, 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe, 

the  pupil  gained  his  class  promotion,  but  lost  for  ever  his  enjoyment 
of  the  world's  great  epic. 

Who  can  wonder  that  this  wooden,  treadmill  method  of  teaching 
the  Classics  should  make  them  as  repulsive  as  the  multiplication 
table  proved  to  be  to  Scott's  little  friend  Marjorie  Fleming  in  the 
'  Fair  Maid  of  Perth '  ?  To  set  a  boy  to  learn  a  score  of  lines  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  '  with  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  unequally  yoked 
together  like  ox  and  ass  ' ;  to  let  him  construe  and  flounder  through 
them,  without  any  attempt  to  point  out  their  wisdom,  beauty,  or 
eloquence,  or  to  illustrate  the  insight  they  may  give  into  social, 
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moral,  or  literary  questions,  is  about  as  irritating  and  infructuous  a 
method  of  training  the  mind  by  sickening  the  memory  as  was  ever 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

It  is  this  excruciating  process  which  produces  in  the  pupil  a 
rebellious  spirit  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  diligent,  stout- 
hearted English  clergyman  who  was  chaplain  at  the  college  chapel, 
minor  canon  at  the  cathedral,  with  livings  also  at  other  places,  and 
therefore  driven  to  get  through  daily  a  great  mass  of  clerical  work, 
but  who  rebelled  at  last  when  too  much  was  asked  from  him,  and 
was  heard  to  protest  vehemently  against  an  unreasonable  demand, 
as  he  walked  up  the  chapel  nave,  '  I  have  read  the  Litany  thrice 
this  day,  and  I'm  d d  if  I'll  read  it  again/ 

If  the  interpretation  of  classic  literature  is  to  effect  what  it  has 
the  power  to  effect ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  political  instruction,  it 
is  to  warn,  to  admonish,  to  guide  ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  moral  and 
aesthetic  instruction,  it  is  to  exercise  that  influence  on  taste,  on  tone, 
on  sentiment,  on  opinion,  on  character — on  all,  in  short,  which  is 
susceptible  of  educational  impression — then  it  must  be  properly 
and  liberally  pursued ;  studied  with  a  real  reference  to  the  thought, 
sentiment,  and  style  it  enshrines ;  studied  as  the  work  of  human  beings 
on  matters  of  human  interest.  It  must  be  a  study  of  character  and 
sentiments,  not  primarily  of  words  and  technique.  And  not  otherwise 
is  Horace's  conception  of  the  usefulness  of  Homer,  as  expressed  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  the  First  Book,  or  Plutarch's  advice  in  his  treatise 
on  '  How  a  young  man  should  study  literature/  Art  implies  beauty, 
whose  laws  have  set  their  judgment-seat  behind  the  veil.  The  laws 
with  which  the  sciences  of  metre,  grammar,  and  physics  deal,  lie  on 
the  hither  side.  Dimly  they  shadow  forth  the  higher  law,  but 
cannot  compass  its  expression. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Classics  should  not  be  subordinated  to 
the  mere  verbal  and  syntactical  exegesis  and  other  school-master 
things  which  are  dealt  with  for  their  own  use,  and  often  a  weak 
analysis  which  has  no  end  beyond  itself.  It  should  never  harden 
into  rigid  moulds,  never  become  dead  and  fossilised. 

No  vital  knowledge  is  imparted  or  acquired  by  a  method  that  is  a 
mere  exercise  of  memory  or  empiricism.  And  whatever  susceptibility 
to  *  the  breath  and  finer  spirit '  of  the  Classics  the  student  might 
otherwise  have  is  more  or  less  deadened  by  petty  details,  grammatical, 
philological,  and  other  and  irrelevant  matters  of  every  kind,  which 
drink  all  the  sap  of  the  mind  (omnem  succum  ingenii  bibunt),  as 
Quintilian  says  of  the  treatises  on  rhetoric  in  his  time.  Such 
instruction  has  no  more  to  do  with  literary  culture,  with  the 
quickening  of  sensibility,  susceptibility,  impressibility ;  with  the 
cultivation  of  an  instinctive  sense  of  beauty,  with  that  aesthetic 
synthesis  which  every  true  literary  art  product  demands,  than  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  contents  of  guide-books  to  the  great  picture 
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galleries  of  Italy  has  to  do  with  an  adequate  appreciation  of  any  one 
of  the  master-pieces  contained  in  these  galleries. 

Teaching  that  imparts  knowledge,  and  fails  to  supply  ideals  and 
inspiration,  is  notably  not  education  ;  craft  that  fires  no  yearning  for 
the  vision  of  the  greater  whole  is  not  art.  A  rift  in  the  veil,  a 
glimpse  of  that  other  fair  land  where  the  best  that  is  in  us  divines 
itself  native — that  alone  is  the  handiwork  and  yield  of  art. 

The  instincts  and  faculties  which  separate  the  temperament 
of  the  mathematician  from  the  temperament  of  a  poet  are  not  more 
radical  and  essential  than  the  instincts  and  faculties  which  separate 
the  sympathetic  student  of  philology  from  the  sympathetic  student 
of  literature,  or  separate  the  esoteric  specialist  and  '  extension 
lecturer '  from  the  student  of  the  higher  and  more  educating  factor 
of  the  Classics.  Bacon  calls  it  the  first  distemper  of  learning  when 
men  study  words.  We  may  not  fully  agree  with  his  statement.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  student,  under  much  of  the  prevailing 
method,  may  waste  years  in  the  fruitless  labour  of  wearing  out  his 
dictionary,  and  yet  die  without  catching  a  sound  of  the  infinite 
melody  of  the  many-voiced  sea. 

When  the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer  are  in  his  hands,  when 
the  soul  of  a  great  people  is  mirrored  before  him,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  nothing  less  than  a  waste  of  opportunity  for  the  ordinary  student 
to  be  labouring  over  the  endless  intricacies  of  accent  and  quantity, 
orthographical  and  syntactical  problems.  For  tjie  ordinary  reader  of 
the  Classics,  the  object  is  that  he  may  come  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
an  age  and  people  so  colossal  in  almost  all  their  features ;  that  he 
may  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  thoughts  of  their  great  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  ;  that  he  may  know  something  of  and  be 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  law  and  republican  freedom  which 
is  stamped  upon  so  much  of  that  age  and  people ;  that  by  contact 
with  these  great  spirits  his  mind,  like  the  face  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  returning  from  the  Holy  Mount,  will  continue  radiant  with 
the  lingering  light  of  their  inspiration. 

Professor  Jebb  says  :  '  The  study  of  the  poets  in  schools  is 
described  in  Plato's  Protagoras.  The  purpose  was  not  only  to 
form  the  boy's  literary  taste,  or  to  give  him  the  traditional  lore ;  it 
was  especially  a  moral  purpose,  having  regard  to  the  precepts  in  the 
poets,  and  to  the  praises  of  great  men  of  old,  in  order  that  the  boys 
may  emulate  their  examples.'  In  Xenophon's  Symposium  one  of 
the  guests  says  :  '  My  father,  anxious  that  I  should  become  a  good 
man,  made  me  learn  all  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  now  I  could  say 
the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  heart.' 

The  great  learners  always  learn  meanings  and  values.  Inci- 
dentally, they  may  learn  facts  and  phrases  and  artifices,  they  may 
learn  to  imitate,  they  may  learn  to  appropriate,  but  the  supreme 
thing  they  learn  is  meanings  aud  values — the  meanings  of  life,  the 
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relative  values  of  the  various  possibilities  that  life  offers.  How  a 
student  can  derive  much  lasting  benefit  from  the  Classics,  especially 
the  poetry,  unless  his  imagination  is  continually  stimulated,  passes 
our  comprehension.  It  is  far  easier  to  understand  how  Keats,  who 
knew  no  Greek,  by  the  subtlety  of  a  kindred  poetic  sense  filched 
some  of  its  fairest  flowers  from  old  Parnassus.  He  who  forgets  that 
language  is  but  the  sign  and  vehicle  of  thought,  and,  while  studying 
the  word,  knows  little  of  the  sentiment ;  who  learns  the  measure,  the 
garb  and  fashion  of  ancient  song  without  looking  to  its  living  soul,  or 
feeling  its  inspiration,  '  is  not  one  whit  better,'  says  Professor  Sedge- 
wick,  '  than  a  traveller  in  classic  land  who  sees  its  crumbling  temples, 
and  numbers  with  arithmetical  precision  their  steps  and  pillars,  but 
thinks  not  of  their  beauty,  their  design,  or  the  living  sculpture  on 
their  walls ;  or  who  counts  the  stones  in  the  Appian  Way,  instead  of 
gazing  on  the  monuments  of  the  Eternal  City.'  The  beauties  of  a 
great  poet  would  be  a  far  poorer  thing  than  they  are  if  they  only 
impressed  us  through  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 
The  poet  needed  these  technicalities ;  they  are  not  necessary  to  us. 
They  are  essential  for  the  criticism  of  a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying 
it.  For  this,  all  that  is  wanting  is  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
language  for  its  meaning  to  reach  us  without  any  sense  of  effort, 
and  clothed  with  the  associations  on  which  the  poet  counted  for 
producing  his  effect.  Whoever  has  this  familiarity  can  have  as 
keen  a  relish  of  the  music  of  Catullus  and  Ovid,  as  of  Gray,  or  Burns, 
or  Shelley,  though  he  know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common 
sapphic  or  alcaic.  The  metrical  anatomist  of  dactyls,  and  choriambs, 
and  spondees,  laboriously  classing  verse  according  to  the  number  of 
feet  or  measures,  as  octonarius,  senarius,  hexameter,  pentameter, 
tetrameter,  dimeter,  or  monometer,  or  picking  up  dropped  feet  or 
syllables,  or  pondering  over  anapests  and  trochaics,  or  even  the 
dactylic  trimeter  catalectic,  or  memorising  whole  pages  of  Latin 
grammar  on  the  subject  of  defective  verbs,  is  like  one  who  would 
turn  from  the  melancholy  of  the  waning  moon,  and  simply  sees  a 
planet  which  suggests  an  apogee  or  perigee,  or  something  discernible 
only  to  the  esoteric  class.  This  pursuit  of  the  Classics,  so  forced  into 
the  strait-jacket  of  rigid  and  technical  rules — a  science  of  words 
and  sheer  facts  of  mechanical  memory — is  almost  sure  to  end  in 
torturing  out  of  the  pupil  all  love  for  its  literature,  a  literature  of 
imperishable  interest  and  importance.  It  entails  years  of  fruitless 
and  onerous  labour — a  labour  of  Sisyphus.  It  contains  too  much  of 
what  Lessing  calls  *  professoring,'  and  not  enough  of  living,  per- 
sonal impulse,  and  genial,  opulent,  overflowing  soul  from  the 
teacher.  It  is  adapted  to  test  nothing  but  what  may  be  mechani- 
cally acquired  and  mechanically  imparted,  what  may  be  poured 
out  from  lectures  into  note  books,  and  from  note  books  into 
examination  papers.  The  value  of  grammatical,  philological,  or 
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any  other  kind!  of  instruction  is  not  hereby  intended  to  be  depreci- 
ated, much  less  to  be  denied. 

The  purely  linguistic  side  gets  more  than  its  fitting  share. 
Philology  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  are  both  excellent  and  admir- 
able in  their  places;  but  philology  is  less  beautiful  to  me  than 
philosophy,  and  mere  accuracy  is  to  truth  as  a  plaster-cast  to  the 
marble  statue ;  it  gives  the  fact  but  not  the  meaning.  The  intellect- 
deadening  process  of  declining,  conjugating,  and  analysing,  a  mere 
polyglot  familiarity  with  the  Classics,  tends  to  make  the  thoughts 
thin  and  shallow,  carrying  the  student  away  from  vital  knowledge. 
It  gives  us  a  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables,  a  wight  who  reads 
not,  but  scans  and! spells.  It  petrifies  a  genius  to  a  doddling  pedant. 
The  majority  of  the  students  who  take  up  the  Classics  have  no  idea 
of  becoming  philologists,  and  are  repelled  rather  than  attracted  when 
this  phase  of  the  study  is  unduly  pressed.  We  want  a  teaching  that 
would  strike  for  their  matter,  would  set  more  store  by  the  marrow 
than  by  the  bone  that  encases  the  Classics,  that  would  rescue  them 
from  what  Milton  calls  '  these  grammatical  flats  and  shallows,'  and 
use  them  as  guides  to  something  better.  The  blossoms  of  language 
have  certainly  as  much  value  as  its  roots,  for  if  the  roots  secrete  food 
and  thereby  transmit  life  to  the  plants,  yet  the  joyous  consummation 
of  that  life  is  in  the  blossoms,  which  alone  bear  the  seeds  that  dis- 
tribute and  renew  it  in  other  growths.  No  doubt  language  study, 
like  other  special  sciences,  must  have  more  or  less  of  a  technical 
vocabulary ;  but  if  the  Classics  are  to  hold  their  place  in  general 
education,  classical  teachers  will  do  well  to  pare  their  special  termi- 
nology down  to  the  lowest  feasible  limit. 

'  To  everything  there  is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose.' 
It  is  not  in  season,  for  example,  for  a  teacher,  when  pretending  to 
study  with  a  class,  a  great  poem  like  De  Rerum  Natura,  or  the 
JEneid,  to  '  live  laborious  days  '  in  the  detection  of  an  anapest  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  in  the  restoration  of  a  dative  case,  or  glory  in  the 

ability  to 

chase 

A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  Ark. 

As  our  bodies  have  hidden  resources  and  expedients  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  the  very  art  of  the  physicians  puts  in 
bheir  way,  so  language,  sustained  by  an  indomitable  inward  principle, 
triumphs  in  some  degree  over  the  folly  of  grammarians.  The  mas- 
terpieces of  the  Classics  should  not  be  degraded  into  the  mere  pabulum 
of  hypercritical  professors,  who  value  a  poet's  text  only  as  a  field  for 
the  rivalries  of  sterile  pedantry  and  arbitrary  conjecture.  The  tale 
of  Troy  divine  has  a  higher  use  than  to  furnish  to  Greek  grammars 
painful  lists  of  exceptions.  Virgil  did  not  write  the  jEndd  that  one 
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might  show  more  pride  in  the  construction  of  a  single  line  than  the 
author  in  the  composition  of  his  immortal  work.  Horace  did  not 
give  us  his  odes  that  we  might  spend  months  in  learning  how  to 
torment  the  text,  or  to 

Torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  German  professor  read  Cicero  through  every 
year  for  nearly  fifty  years,  for  the  sake  of  settling  some  grammatical 
question ;  the  result  being  the  discovery  that  necesse  est  may  be 
used  indifferently  either  with  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive,  or 
with  ut  with  the  subjunctive,  but  that  necesse  erat  can  only  be  used 
before  ut  with  the  subjunctive.  And  he  thought  to  have  made  that 
discovery  well  worth  living  and  working  for  fifty  years. 

The  tree  of  classical  education  in  such  a  field  can  produce  nothing 
better  than  attenuated  and  deciduous  leaves.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  classical  philologists  reminds  one  of  a  certain  sect  of  Japanese 
Buddhists,  which  believes  that  salvation  is  to  be  attained  by  arriving 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  infinitely  small.  An  ancient  Sanskrit  epigram 
has  been  rendered  by  Professor  More,  of  Brynmawr  College,  as 
follows : 

I  saw  an  ass  who  bore  a  load 

Of  sandal- wood  aloDg  the  road, 

And  almost  with  the  burden  bent, 

Yet  never  guessed  the  sandal  scent ; 

So  philologians  bear  a  mass 

Of  books  they  comprehend  not,  like  the  ass. 

It  is  not  the  instinct  for  philology,  but  rather  the  instinct  for 
literature  and  for  the  things  of  the  imagination  which  is  likely  to 
remain  latent  if  left  to  itself.  Let  us  have  the  most  thorough  and 
the  most  exact  scholarship  possible ;  but  if  such  scholarship  be  made 
an  end  to  itself,  it  may  prove  a  decided  evil  to  him  who  makes  it  an 
end  to  itself — for  his  own  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  is  more  or 
less  subordinated  to  it,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  desiccated 
into  a  '  Doctor  Dryasdust.'  His  head  may  be  made  a  cock-loft  for 
storing  away  the  trumpery  of  barren  knowledge,  painfully  learned, 
and  yet  have  an  unkindled  soul  and  an  uninstructed  mind.  '  Is  not 
the  life  more  than  the  food,  and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment  ? ' 
Without  an  understanding  heart,  a  sympathetic  appropriation  and 
assimilation,  the  student  of  the  Classics  is  liable  to  become  a  mere 
*  Grradgrind,'  who,  like  his  prototype,  '  Thomas,  the  ironmonger,'  in 
Dickens's  novel  of  Hard  Times,  is  disposed  to  disparage  the  subtler 
metal  of  the  spirit  with  all  its  quickening  power.  A  comprehensive 
characterisation  of  the  way  classical  reading,  especially  poetry,  should 
be  pursued,  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  chapter  and  eighth  verse  of 
the  Book  of  Neherniah :  '  So  they  read  in  the  book,  and  gave  the  sense 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.'  Unless  our  classical 
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discipline  goes  beyond  mere  grammatical  analysis  and  metrical 
recitation,  we  may  as  well  dismiss  it  from  our  curriculums.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  a  classical  education  is  merely  the 
acquisition  of  positive  knowledge,  it  neither  requires  nor  encourages, 
any  of  the  finer  qualities  of  literary  culture — such,  for  example,  as 
sense  of  style,  sound  judgment,  good  taste,  the  touch  of  the  scholar. 
It  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  and  the  mechanism 
of  language,  in  the  unwillingness  to  recognise  literature  as  having 
claims  apart  from  philology,  that  the  danger  of  the  present  tendency 
chiefly  consists.  A  certain  dry,  lexicographical  habit  of  mind  is  said 
by  Europeans  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  American  scholarship ; 
that  under  a  civilisation  hard  and  positive  in  temper 

We  teach  and  teach, 

Until,  like  drumming  pedagogues  we  lose 

The  thought  that  what  we  teach  has  higher  ends, 

Than  being  taught  and  learned  ; 

that  the  best  of  literature  is  being  forced  under  the  yoke  of  our  text- 
books and  must  yield  to  the  '  proprieties  of  a  dim-eyed  scholarship ' ; 
and  the  diagrams  with  which  it  is  sought  to  illuminate  the  classifica- 
tions of  literature  fairly  make  one's  head  swim.  With  cubes,  triangles, 
intersecting  circles,  cycloids  and  isopathic  lines,  inexorably  involved 
and  manacled,  we  find  the  best  of  ancient  and  modern  literature — 
Chaucer,  Milton  and  Goldsmith  annotated  ;  Scott  prepared  for  '  local 
examinations ' :  Byron  edited ;  Shelley  boiled  down  for  the  use  of 
babes  ;  Wordsworth  and  Keats  captured  ;  Shakespeare  subjected  to 
phonetic  and  inflectional  systems ;  and  even  the  Bible,  as  noble  a 
piece  of  prose  as  any  tongue  can  boast  of,  (made  the  torture  chamber 
of  childhood,  turned  into  a  task- book,  a  book  of  impositions  and 
punishment — 3,  cruel  misuse  at  once  rousing  in  the  mind  a  feeling 
of  dulness  and  depression. 

The  Classics  need  to  be  drawn  more  and  more  out  of  this 
scholastic  isolation,  rescued  from  this  ignoble  use.  Tnis  habit 
should  be  counteracted  by  giving  abundant  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  study  as  literature  :  in  the  Classics,  if  anywhere, 
there  is  need  to  insist  on  a  scholarship  that  will  lay  hold 
on  some  faculty  higher  than  the  memory.  In  the  Classics,  if 
nowhere  else,  mere  erudition  should  be  held  of  comparatively  little 
account,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  converted  into  culture.  The 
Classics  must  be  brought  more  and  more  into  the  general  current  of 
intellectual  interests.  Their  study  must  become  wider  and  more  real, 
and  more  capable  of  satisfying  a  greater  diversity  [of  intellectual 
appetites  ;  more  in  touch  with  the  literary  and  artistic  interests  of  the 
day.  Let  us  smooth  difficulties,  minimise  grammar,  abandon  super- 
fine niceties  and  details,  and  put  more  honey  on  the  rim  of  classical 
studies.  Lucretius,  more  than  once,  in  his  long  'poem  on  the 
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*  Nature  of  Things/  compares  himself  to  doctors  who  smear  the  rim 
of  a  cup  with  honey,  being  the  Roman  way  of  getting  children  to 
drink  the  medicine  within  the  cup.  Classical  scholarship,  in  its 
common  and  technical  sense,  is  a  narrow  speciality  of  very 
subordinate  value  and  rarely  attained ;  a  narrow  speciality  which, 
when  exclusively  followed,  has  a  most  enfeebling  influence,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients  themselves,  and  which  is  something 
wholly  different  from  a  wide  and  fruitful  appreciation  of  their  litera- 
ture, gathering  from  the  marrow  and  spirit,  and  having  (drawn  the 
good,  feeding  the  mind  therewith,  instructing  and  directing  the 
conscience. 

The  perfect  mastery  of  a  language  consists  in  knowing  three  things, 
the  vocabulary,  the  grammar,  and  the  literature.  Of  the  first,  and 
the  most  valueless,  the  boy  may  know  a  little  ;  of  the  second,  still 
less  ;  and  of  the  third,  just  nothing.  Taught  the^  Classics  as  an 
ingenious  mill  for  grinding  gerunds,  all  he  carries  away  is  a  few 
scraps  of  vocabulary  and  a  few  patches  of  grammar,  wholly 
unphilosophical  and  half-understood.  Take  the  boy  out  of  this 
atmosphere  of  dull  utilitarian  appliances  and  into  the  genial  region 
of  kindred  thought,  imagination  and  taste.  Let  him  be  led  into  a 
more  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  priceless  beauty,  loveliness 
and  dignity  of  these  antique  masters;  of  the  grace,  power,  and 
plenitude  of  the  structures  they  wrought,  and  of  their  close  and 
deep  relation  with  human  nature  and  human  affairs.  Then  he  will 
imbibe  from  these  masters  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient 
thought  and  civilisation,  for  they  will  speak  to  him  with  living  voices, 
not  only  pleasant,  but  also  useful,  and  as  contemporary  with  his  ears 
as  with  the  ears  they  first  enraptured,  converting  '  the  letter  which 
killeth  into  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive/ 

The  day  may  come  when  no  school-boy  shall  know  the  five 
Homeric  variants  for  the  infinitive  to  be,  provided  every  boy  and  girl 
has  a  living  realisation  that  the  Iliad  created  the  consciousness  of  kin 
among  Hellenes  ;  that  Helen  is  from  Homer's  day  to  Tennyson's,  in 
all  civilised  lands,  the  type  of  treacherous  beauty  ;  Penelope  of  wifely 
devotion,  Achilles  of  short-lived  valour,  Odysseus  of  self-preserving 
craft.  Though  every  youth  can  trace  a  Latin  derivation  in  the 
Century  Dictionary,  and  differentiate,  for  instance,  preposterous  from 
ridiculous,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  can  fully  enjoy  the  long,  pathetic  roll 
of  the  Virgilian  hexameter,  the 

stateliest  measure 
Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man, 

but  at  least  they  may  see  how  near  Augustus  came  to  world-wide 
dominion,  and  how  truly  the  JEneid  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
imperial  throne,  the  widest  interpreter  of  Roman  statesmanship. 
At  one  time  (about  1857-1878)  there  was  much  and,  in  some 
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quarters,  earnest  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
prevailing  pronunciation  of  Latin.  The  period  of  Eoman  civilisation 
whose  pronunciation  it  was  desired  to  reproduce  was  that  supposed 
to  be  the  Augustan  age.  The  changes  proposed  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  hard  sound  of  C  and  6r,  and  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  one  or  two  of  the  diphthongs.  This  reform  zeal  soon 
cooled,  and  has  been  practically  abandoned  in  most  schools.  The 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  educated  world,  with  reference  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  seems  at  present  to  be  this — each  nation 
pronounces  the  language  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
its  own  speech.  Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  system  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin.  The  English  pronunciation  is  justly 
claimed  as  the  result  of  a  system.  It  is  not  lawless,  it  is  orderly 
and  regular.  It  is  doubtless  very  far  from  the  true  Koman  pro- 
nunciation, but  so  confessedly  was  the  scheme  of  the  reformers. 
Certainly  the  English  system  is  in  harmony  with  our  language  ;  and 
until  some  scheme  can  be  proposed  which  is  demonstrably  the  right 
one,  and  which  can  promise  large  results,  it  cannot  with  reason  be 
asked  that  we  should  make  the  change.  In  the  inevitable  compro- 
mise between  classical  models  of  expression  and  modern  necessities 
of  thought,  concessions  were  always  made  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  that  much  time  be  given 
to  the  mastery  of  supposed  original  and  native  orthoepic  rules, 
unless  contemplating  professional  and  special  work  for  which  it  may 
be  a  helpful  equipment.  During  the  whole  Eoman  period  it  is 
certain  that  literary  Latin  differed,  in  important  respects,  from  the 
vulgar  rustic  or  domestic  language.  The  vulgar  or  rustic  Latin 
continued,  side  by  side  with  its  literary  counterpart,  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  forming  in  the  first  centuries  of  imperial  decline  the 
common  speech  of  the  Koman  people,  and  gradually  assuming  those 
specific  forms  which  determined  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
types  :  both  suffered  transformation,  the  literary  declining  in  purity, 
variety  and  vigour,  the  other  diverging  dialectically  into  the 
constituents  of  the  three  grand  families  of  modern  Latin.  The 
literary  was  fixed,  arrested,  and  delivered  over  to  death ;  the  vulgar 
tongue  retained  a  vivid  and  assimilative  life,  capable  of  biological 
transmutation,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  being  modes  of  its 
existence  continued  under  laws  of  organic  variety  and  change. 

It  may  be  a  pardonable  ambition  to  reproduce  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  as  spoken  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Koman 
civilisation,  to  revive  the  diction  of  Virgil  and  Cicero ;  but  actually 
to  make  the  reproduction  to  recover  tones  which  have  not  been 
uttered  by  an  accredited  representative  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years,  '  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est '  (this  is  a  work,  this  is  a  task). 

The  question  of  translation  also  confronts  the  pupil  burdened  too 
much  with  pedagogic  disputation.  The  same  controversy  between  a 
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literal  and  impressional  rendering  divides  translators,  as  well  as 
painters.  The  old  idea  was  that  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  a  foreign 
author  was  reproduced,  an  exact  rendering  need  not  be  attempted, 
that  every  language  has  its  own  poetical  forms  to  express  the  poet- 
ical sentiments  which  are  common  to  all  languages,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  transfer  the  former  accurately  is  almost  sure  to  obscure 
the  latter.  The  modern  school  possibly  goes  too  near  the  extreme 
of  conscientiousness  ;  yet  few  have  found  the  art  of  seizing  upon  both 
the  spirit  and  the  text.  Many  are  neither  archaic  nor  modern,  but 
seem  to  think  that  the  further  their  style  were  from  any  known 
model,  the  closer  it  might  convey  foreign  ideas.  No  language  can 
be  a  counterpart  of  another,  for  the  words  and  phrases  of  each 
nation  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  This  contrast 
is  of  course  made  more  and  more  striking  by  the  loss  and  accession  of 
ideas  which  are  constantly  forcing  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
further  apart  from  each  other ;  thus  proportionately  increasing  the 
obstacles  to  completeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  correctness  on  the 
other.  The  ancient  languages,  in  most  of  what  relates  to  structure, 
differ  in  kind  from  our  own.  Their  use  of  inflexion,  as  it  marked  the 
relations  of  words  widely  separated,  gave  a  much  freer  scope  for  in- 
version, in  a  manner  hardly  possible  to  us.  Their  peculiarities  as  to 
flexion  and  conjugation  are  such  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
preserve  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  original.  Cowley  has  said  that 
if  a  man  should  render  the  Odes  of  Pindar  word  for  word,  it  would  be 
thought  that  one  madman  had  translated  another.  The  structure  of 
the  Latin  language,  which  enables  the  speaker  or  writer  to  collocate 
his  words,  not  as  in  English,  merely  according  to  the  order  of  thought, 
but  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  produce  effect,  too  often  baffles  the 
powers  of  the  translator  who  seeks  to  give  the  force  of  the  passage 
without  altering  the  arrangement.  Often  again,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  attempts  to  present  the  thought  of  the  ancients  in  a  modern 
dress,  a  periphrasis  must  be  used  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an  idea 
which  was  instantly  caught  by  the  Roman  ear. 

In  the  process  of  translation,  to  keep  up  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  the  arrangement  of  them  must  often  be  completely  changed  ; 
nor  is  there  any  severer  trial  of  the  judgment  and  care  of  the  artist 
than  the  task  of  so  reconciling  diversities  of  idiom,  as  to  preserve  in 
some  degree  the  graces  of  the  form,  without  sacrificing  any  portion 
of  the  substance  of  the  original.  It  requires  no  ordinary  union  of 
intellectual  powers,  duly  arrayed  and  directed,  in  order  to  produce 
perfect  translation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  combination  of  rare  qualities 
which  enables  the  mind  to  look  through  the  clouds  which  separate 
distant  ages ;  to  represent  faithfully  where  there  is  so  much  to 
darken,  and  dazzle,  and  confuse ;  to  represent  spiritedly,  where  the 
object  is  so  remote,  and  the  likeness  so  difficult  to  be  seized.  The 
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labour,  however,  has  its  compensation  ;  it  tends,  as  an  exercise  of  faith- 
fulness and  elegance,  to  the  formation  of  our  noblest  intellectual 
habits — the  right  perception  of  ideal  beauty  and  the  steady  pursuit 
of  real  truth.  The  value  of  the  practice  of  translation  from  Latin  or 
Greek  into  English,  in  getting  command  of  good  English  style,  can 
hardly  be  stated  too  strongly.  The  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find. 
You  have  in  these  two  languages,  and  especially  in  Latin,  the  best 
instrument  for  the  most  precise  and  most  perfect  expression  of 
thought.  The  Latin  prose  of  Tacitus  and  Cicero,  the  verse  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  are  like  a  Greek  statue  or  an  Italian  cameo — you  have 
not  only  exquisite  beauty,  but  also  exquisite  precision.  This 
practice  will  give  ready  command  of  the  great  riches  of  the  noble 
English  tongue.  It  will  give  an  habitual  nobility  and  beauty  to 
style. 

Poetry  exhibits  one  obstacle  in  translation  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
that  is,  in  its  greater  dependence  on  mechanical  rules.  Every  one 
who  has  attempted  translation  in  verse  must  be  aware  how  frequently 
circumstances  of  metre  and  rhyme  occur  to  require  some  extension, 
compression,  or  variation  of  the  primitive  thought.  The  nearest 
way  to  be  true  to  the  spirit  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  letter.  There  are 
two  laws  on  which  all  translation  hangs.  The  first  is,  that  everything 
which  the  author  said  should  appear  in  the  translation ;  the  second 
is,  that  nothing  save  what  the  author  said  should  appear  in  the 
translation.  We  are  well  aware  that  baldness  is  the  rock  ahead,  and 
admit  that  that  rock  must  be  avoided  by  paraphrase  if  necessary. 
But  that  it  can  be  avoided  in  most  cases  we  believe,  if  the  translator 
will  be  as  painstaking  as  Horace  himself;  only  hunt  for  his  phrases 
and  words  as  assiduously  as  Ovid  did. 

Translation  from  the  dead  languages  is  often  incomplete  through 
the  loss  of  ideas  which  might  have  illustrated  the  original.  We  are 
ignorant  of  many  things  which  the  ancients  knew ;  in  the  stormy 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  many  lights  were  quenched  which  would 
have  given  clearness  and  certainty  to  our  classical  researches.  Our 
view  of  antiquity  is,  after  all,  but  a  twilight  landscape.  In  our  plans 
of  Grecian  and  Koman  antiquity,  though  the  high  road  of  politics 
and  war  may  be  marked  out  with  sufficient  precision,  the  retired 
walks  of  private  life  and  domestic  intercourse  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  to 
be  traced. 

There  are  many  good  renderings  of  Latin  poetry  done  into  prose  ; 
renderings  so  dexterous,  so  delicately  close  and  true,  so  exquisite  in 
literary  quality,  that  they  offer  some  of  the  charms  of  verse,  and  a 
fidelity  in  certain  ways  which  verse  can  hardly  approach.  This  is 
especially  true,  in  the  absence  of  any  really  worthy  metrical  version, 
of  Professor  Munro's  vigorous  and  literal  prose  translation  of  the 
poem  of  Lucretius.  It  may  be  remarked  in  explanation  of  this  that 
the  hexameter  is  a  metrical  monster  in  our  English  speech.  The 
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paucity  of  easy  dactyls  and  the  absence  of  all  spondees  in  English, 
the  preponderance  of  consonants  over  vowels,  the  want  of  inflected 
forms,  make  the  hexameter  incapable  of  translation,  and  this  mag- 
nificent metre  loses  with  us  all  its  majesty  and  ease.  The  very  line 
can  hardly  be  printed  on  an  ordinary  page,  for  the  immense  number 
of  letters  in  English  verse  causes  an  unsightly  doubling  of  the  lines, 
chokes  the  voice  and  wearies  the  ear.  In  the  hexameter  of  Lucretius 
there  are  about  thirty  letters  with  few  consonants,  while  in  the 
English  hexameter  there  are  often  sixty  letters,  of  which  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  consonants. 

We  have  been  told,  and  in  fact  it  is  said  to  be  held  by  the 
Oxford  school,  that  into  prose  is  the  only  safe  way  to  translate  Latin 
poetry ;  that  renderings  in  verse  must  of  necessity  be  paraphrases, 
and  must  offend  the  modern  scientific  craving  for  accuracy.  But,  as 
Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  says  truly,  c  prose  can  never  be  an  equivalent  for 
poetry,  therefore  we  must  take  the  risk  of  translation  in  verse.' 
Valuable  as  are  the  research  and  labours  of  translators  who  have 
penetrated  the  historic  store-houses  of  the  Classics  and  unlocked 
their  wealth  of  learning,  yet  everyone  must  feel  that  it  is  but  learn- 
ing at  second-hand  we  so  obtain,  and  reminds  us  of  the  old  Italian 
proverb,  that  we  should  not  traduce  and  injure  any  of  those  poor 
ancients  who  have  never  injured  us. 

How  many  hundreds  of  men,  scholars  and  poets  of  no  mean 
degree,  have  essayed  to  convey  to  the  English-speaking  people  the 
graces  of  Virgil  and  the  witty  wisdom  of  Horace,  each  successive 
translator  exhibiting  an  originality  of  conception  or  expression  in 
striking  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  and,  equally,  we  may  say, 
with  the  great  author  himself.  Yet  we  feel  quite  unable  to  name 
any  which  a  classical  scholar  would  not  admit  was  unsatisfactory, 
inferior  to  the  original,  or  certainly  lacking  that  subtle  something 
which  gave  the  original  its  peculiar  charm. 

A  celebrated  French  lady  remarked  that  a  bad  translation  was 
like  an  ignorant  footman,  whose  blundering  messages  disgraced  his 
master  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  delivery,  and  frequently  turned 
compliment  into  abuse,  and  politeness  into  rusticity. 

We  are  so  much  under  the  tyranny  of  the  scientific  and  utili- 
tarian method  that  the  habits  of  the  school-room  intrude,  and  we  try 
to  extract  instruction  from  what  was  meant  to  give  us  joy.  The 
prosaic  commentary  obscures  the  beauty  of  the  text,  so  that 

The  glad  old  romance,  the  gay  chivalrous  story, 
With  its  fables  of  fairy,  its  legends  of  glory, 
Is  turned  to  a  tedious  instruction,  not  new, 
To  the  children,  who  read  it  insipidly  through. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  genuine  love,  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Classics  are  less  common  among  the  young  men 
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of  the  present  day  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  fathers. 
The  predominance  of  the  critical  spirit  which  chills  enthusiasm,  and 
the  cram  system  which  teaches  young  men  to  look  on  the  prizes  that 
are  to  be  won  by  competitive  examinations  as  the  supreme  end  of 
knowledge,  no  doubt  largely  account  for  this.  Then  there  is  the 
marked  tendency  in  modern  educational  systems  to  hold  as  para- 
mount utilitarian  or  scientific  ideals ;  to  sacrifice  ideals  of  culture  to 
those  of  the  physical  sciences  and  material  aims.  But  still  more  is 
the  decadence  of  the  Classics  to  be  found  in  their  ignoble  use  by  the 
teachers  who  compel  their  pupils  to  a  distinct  mastery  of  that  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  learn.  Mr.  Carlyle  describes  with  bitter  sarcasm 
the  fate  of  one  of  his  heroes  who  was  obliged  to  acquire  whole  sys- 
tems of  information  in  which  he,  the  hero,  saw  no  use,  and  which  he 
kept  as  far  as  might  be  in  a  vacant  corner  of  his  mind. 

BOYD  WINCHESTER. 
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THE    GEORGICS   OF   VIRGIL 

BOOK  III.,   LINES  440-566 


VIRGIL   doubtless   intended   his   celebrated   account   of  the  cattle- 
pestilence  which  fell  upon  Italy  as  a  companion  picture  to  that  of 
the  plague  of  Athens  described  by  Lucretius  at  the  end  of  his  sixth 
book.     At  what  period  this  terrible  visitation  ravaged  the  northern 
Latin  regions  is  unknown,  but  presumably  the  memory  of  it  was  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  Eoman  public  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
before  the  Christian  era.     The  story,  therefore,  is  founded  on  fact ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  fancy  of  the 
poet  overlaps  his  historical  and  scientific  accuracy.     Certainly  Virgil 
conceived  the  Greorgics  not  only  as  a  poem,  but  also  as  a  serious 
treatise  on  agricultural  matters ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  his 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  his  description  of  its  symptoms,  and  his 
prescriptions  for  its  cure  were  according  to  the  best  teaching  of  his 
time.     What  that  disease  was,  and  whether  it  bore  any  analogy  to 
the  well-known  maladies  of  our  own  day,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide. 
It  is,  however,  absolutely  certain  that  the  pestilence  he  mentions 
was  not  our  modern  cattle-plague  or  rinderpest ;  for  that  complaint, 
deadly   as   its   effects   undoubtedly   are,  possesses   nothing   of  the 
special  malignant  character  which  Virgil  so  graphically  depicts.     I 
have  the  high  authority  of  Sir   Greorge  Brown,  C.B.,  whose   wide 
experience    in    such    matters    all     agriculturists    will     gratefully 
acknowledge,  for  saying  that  there  is  no  reason  to  accuse  the  poet 
of  any  excessive  exaggeration   in   his   narrative.     There   certainly 
existed  in  remote  times  a  fatal  disorder—'  a  black  and  putrid  fever ' 
common  to  men  and  beasts  alike — which  has  died  out  under  civilisa- 
tion.    The  older  agricultural  and  veterinary   writers  doubless  refer 
to  it  in  the  general  terms   '  murrain  and  blain.'     Evidently  it  was 
some   form   of  blood   disease,  of  which   in   the   past   century   but 
very    feeble     remnants    have     appeared     among     farm     animals. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stamping -out  process — the  best 
specific  we  have  yet  discovered  against  the  spread  of  contagious  cattle 
disease — was  as  heartily  commended  by  Virgil  as  it  is  nowadays  by 
Sir  Gr.  Brown  or  Sir  Thomas  Elliott.     '  Continuo  culpam  ferro  com- 
pesce'  might  well  be   the  official  motto  of  our  present   Board  of 
Agriculture. 
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But  whether  the  didactic  or  the  poetic  spirit  chiefly  inspired 
Virgil  in  his  Cfeorgics  is  perhaps  to  the  modern  reader  a  matter  of 
modest  concern.  The  tragic  story  of  the  cattle-pestilence  so 
dramatically  told,  whether  scientifically  accurate  or  not,  stands  for 
all  time  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  *  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded 
by  the  lips  of  man/  Possibly  Augustus,  as  he  listened  to  the 
rolling  hexameters  which  Virgil  and  Maecenas  read  aloud  to  him  at 
Atella,  welcomed  the  coming  popularity  of  the  poem  as  an  incentive 
to  win  '  back  to  the  land  '  and  the  free  and  manly  life  of  the  rural 
districts  those  ancient  yeomen  whom  agricultural  depression, 
tempered  by  'panes  et  circenses,'  had  in  past  years  collected  at  Home  : 
more  surely  he  hailed  with  delight  this  signal  triumph  of  Virgil's 
art  as  a  significant  sign  of  that  native  literature  which  Koman 
tl  linkers  and  Roman  writers  had  so  long  desired.  To  us  latter-day 
students  of  the  great  master  there  is  need  for  no  such  esoteric  criti- 
cism :  we  gratefully  accept  the  marvellous  word-pictures  as  a  model 
of  method  and  of  form  :  and,  to  our  despair  as  would-be  translators, 
recognise  with  respectful  wonder  the  harmony  of  rhythm,  the  dignity 
of  diction  which  gilds  and  refines  not  only  the  homely  details  of  farm- 
yard and  stable,  but  even  the  forbidding  features  of  a  dire  disease. 


Now  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  plague  and  pest ; 
Their  tokens  and  their  causes.     First  of  flocks  : 
When  chilly  rain-storms  gall  them  to  the  quick, 
Or  the  wild  Winter  smites  with  hoary  rime, 
Or  when  at  shearing-time  their  sweat  unwashed 
Cleaves  to  the  skin,  rent  by  the  prickly  thorns, 
Then  does  a  noisome  mange  assail  the  sheep. 
Wherefore  it  is  that  shepherds  bathe  their  charge 
In  the  sweet  waters  of  some  running  brook. 
Ay,  one  and  all — the  ram  must  take  his  turn  : 
See,  he  goes  under,  and  with  soppy  fleece 
Is  set  a-floating  down  the  wholesome  tide  : 
Or  maybe  they  anoint  the  newly  shorn 
With  bitter  olive-lees,  or  unguents  mixed 
With  scum  of  silver,  sulphur  from  the  mine, 
Wax  unctuous  with  oil,  and  Phrygian  tar, 
Sea-leeks,  black  bitumen,  and  hellebore. 
But  ne'er  our  task  does  fortune  favour  more 
Than  when  we  dare  to  lance  the  festering  blain : 
Out  of  the  light  its  venom  lives  and  thrives, 
Whilst  shepherds  shrink  to  use  their  healing  hands, 
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And  sit,  and  pester  heaven  for  better  days. 
Now  when  our  bleating  patient's  very  bones 
Are  gripped  with  dolorous  fire,  and  fever  feeds 
On  his  parched  limbs,  then  very  meet  it  is 
To  turn  the  courses  of  the  flaming  tide 
And  cleave  the  hoof  and  pierce  a  throbbing  vein. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Bisaltian  tribes 

And  fierce  Gelonians,  nomad  hordes  that  roam 

The  Thracian  mountains  and  the  Cretan  steppes, 

And  quaff  strange  cups  of  mare's  milk  mixed  with  blood. 

If  you  should  note  amongst  your  healthy  flock 

A  straggler  from  the  rest,  who  loves  to  seek, 

More  often  than  his  wont,  the  soothing  shade, 

Listlessly  toying  with  the  topmost  grass, 

Who  ever  lags  behind,  lies  down  perchance 

E'en  as  he  browses  half  across  the  field, 

And  wanders  home  belated  and  alone  ; 

Spare  not  the  steel  but  stamp  the  mischief  out, 

Before  contagion  with  its  train  of  woes 

Steal  to  your  crowded  sheep-cotes  unawares. 

For  never  whirlwind  swept  across  the  sea, 

Nor  drove  so  thick  and  fast  the  sudden  storms, 

As  speed  these  countless  murrains  through  your  herds. 

Not  here  and  there,  and  one  by  one  they  fall 
But  whole  battalions  in  their  summer  camps. 
Mother  and  young,  to-morrow  and  to-day, 
Ay,  root  and  branch,  the  very  race  itself. 

Bear  witness  ye  who  after  many  years 
Visit  the  pastures  of  the  aery  Alps, 
lapian  meadows  where  Timavus  flows, 
The  castled  hills  of  Noricum,  and  view 
Desolate  havoc  where  our  shepherds  reigned, 
And  waste  of  empty  woodland  far  and  wide. 

For  here  erstwhile  there  fell  upon  the  land 
A  time  of  pestilence — a  sorry  time, 
Bred  of  corruption  in  the  tainted  air, 
Which  sultry  Autumn  fanned  to  glowing  fire. 
So  that  the  hand  of  death  smote  all  alike 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  cattle  in  the  fold. 
The  slimy  water  festered  in  the  pools, 
The  grasses  grew  envenomed  in  the  fields. 
Nor  did  death  lead  them  by  the  selfsame  way 
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To  instant  doom.     With  some  their  piteous  limbs 

Were  shrunk  and  shrivelled  by  the  fiery  drought 

That  raged  throughout  their  veins  :  then  came  a  change 

And  watery  humours  suddenly  would  surge 

In  such  abundance  that  their  very  bones, 

Molten  by  venom,  one  by  one  were  fused 

In  the  rank  flow. 

And  oftentime  it  happed 
In  the  mid-ritual  of  the  sacrifice 
Some  victim  at  the  altar  of  the  gods, 
With  the  white  fillet  twined  around  its  brow, 
Ere  the  priest  struck,  fell  dying  at  his  feet. 
The  starveling  entrails  offered  at  the  fane 
Eefused  to  kindle,  and  the  augur  found 
No  answer  for  the  votaries  of  the  shrine. 
Pale  was  the  blood  that  scarcely  stained  his  sword, 
And  faint  the  languid  gouts  that  tinged  the  sand. 

So  everywhere  around  the  calves  would  die 
Knee-deep  perchance  in  meadows  lush  with  grass, 
Or  render  up  the  promise  of  sweet  life 
Before  the  very  cribs  full-fraught  with  food. 
The  dog,  the  gentle  playmate  of  the  house, 
Kages  with  madness,  and  the  sickly  swine, 
In  breathless  torture,  gasp  their  lives  away 
Till  their  swoln  gorges  strangle  them  to  death. 

Behold  the  horse,  victor  of  many  a  race, 
Slowly  he  sinks ;  cold  comfort  to  him  now 
His  well-schooled  youth.     His  pasture  is  forgot, 
He  flies  the  running  brook,  and  paws  the  ground 
With  restless  hoof :  his  ears,  in  fitful  sweat, 
Droop  with  an  icy  dew  as  death  draws  near, 
And  parched  his  skin,  resentful  to  the  touch. 

Such  are  the  early  signs  that  point  the  end  ; 

But  in  due  course  the  fever  waxes  fierce, 

His  eyeballs  blaze  with  fire ;  his  breath  deep-drawn 

Laden  maybe  with  lamentable  groans, 

His  flanks  from  end  to  end  distent  with  sobs, 

Till  from  his  nostrils  gushes  dusky  blood, 

And  the  clenched  jaws  close  on  a  shrivelled  tongue. 

At  first  men  found  it  well  with  horns  of  wine 
To  drench  the  dying  steeds  :  it  seemed  the  way, 
The  only  way  to  life  :  but  soon,  alas  ! 
The  healing  draught  proved  but  a  deadly  bane, 
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And  quickened  vigour  bred  but  quickened  fire. 
So  the  poor  beasts,  e'en  in  the  hour  of  death 
(May  the  good  gods  grant  better  fate  to  us, 
Who  pray  their  grace — such  madness  to  our  foes  !), 
Gnashed  at  their  mangled  flesh  with  naked  teeth. 

Behold  the  bull  that  ploughs  yon  farrowed  field, 
His  steamy  sides  betray  a  stubborn  share  : 
Lo  !  now  he  falls  :  and  streams  of  foamy  blood 
Flow  from  his  jaws  :  and  piteously  he  heaves 
A  farewell  moan.     His  fellow-beast  unyoked 
Bewails  the  loss  of  an  accustomed  mate. 
Sadly  his  ploughman-master  wanders  home, 
The  tilth  undone,  the  share  still  deep  in  soil. 

Where  are  the  forests  with  their  shadowy  deeps, 

Sweet  grasses  of  the  meadow  that  shall  stir 

That  heart  of  his  again  ?     Nay,  not  the  brook 

That  bubbles  o'er  the  stones,  and  speeds  a  way, 

Kadiant,  as  crystal  amber,  to  the  plain. 

His  lengthy  flanks  lie  loosened  on  the  ground, 

A  drowsy  burden  dims  his  languid  eyes  : 

His  drooping  neck,  o'er  weighted,  sinks  to  earth. 

What  now  bestead  the  labours  of  his  life, 

His  kindly  help  to  man,  the  toilsome  clods 

His  plough  upturned  ?     For  him  no  wine  god  poured 

The  baneful  favours  of  the  Massic  cup  ; 

For  him  no  tables  groaned  with  endless  feasts  : 

His  banquets,  simple  fare  of  leaf  and  lawn  : 

His  flagons,  limpid  springs  and  running  streams  ; 

His  nights,  but  wholesome  sleep  ungalled  by  care. 

So  in  that  country — as  the  old  men  tell — 
Never  till  now  did  Juno  ask  in  vain 
For  silvery  bulls  to  grace  the  sacrifice ; 
And  see  the  chariots  near  her  stately  shrines 
Drawn  by  some  sorry  team  of  woodland  steers. 
Never  till  now  did  men  with  weary  rakes 
Plough  the  stiff  soil :  or  with  their  very  nails 
Implant  the  corn  ;  or  drag  the  strident  wains 
With  straining  necks  across  the  upland  ways. 

No  wily  wolf  lies  hidden  near  the  pens, 

Nor  prowls  o'  nights  around  the  folded  sheep : 

A  trouble  keener  than  the  love  of  prey 

Has  tamed  his  soul.     And  ofttimes  you  shall  view 
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Swift  stags  that  fly  mankind  and  timid  does 
Koam  round  the  dreaded  kennel  and  the  farm. 

Now  does  the  boundless  sea  give  up  her  tribes 
Washed  to  the  shore — ay,  all  that  swim  therein, 
Like  the  drowned  corses  of  some  shipwrecked  crew, 
Whilst  stranger  seals  seek  refuge  in  the  streams. 
Death  found  the  viper  as  in  vain  she  fled 
To  labyrinthine  strongholds  :  and  the  snakes 
Quaked  at  his  coming  with  astonied  scales. 
The  sky  was  churlish  to  the  very  birds : 
Headlong  they  fell  from  heaven,  bereft  of  life 
High  in  the  aery  clouds. 

Scant  gain  it  was 

To  change  the  foddered  pasture  in  the  stall. 
Men  called  on  medicine  :  and  her  healing  art 
Proved  but  a  bane.     Great  masters  of  the  craft, 
Chiron  the  Centaur,  born  of  Philyra, 
And  wise  Melampus,  Amyphaon's  son, 
Stood  by  with  helpless  hands  and  baffled  lore. 

Then  from  the  shades  of  hell  into  the  day 
Came  wan  Tisiphone,  let  loose  awhile, 
To  scourge  the  land  :  and  drave  before  her  face 
Terror  and  PJague.     And  ever  day  by  day 
Her  stature  waxed  aloft,  her  ravenous  head 
Towered  to  the  skies.     The  land  was  full  of  noise. 
Eivers  and  arid  banks  and  upland  downs 
Rang  with  the  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds 
As  the  Destroyer  smote  them  drove  by  drove, 
And  heaped  their  homesteads  high  with  carrion  dead. 
So  stern  necessity  taught  men  to  shroud 
The  fetid  carcases  in  mother  earth, 
Or  dig  deep  pits  to  hide  them  from  the  day. 
For  even  their  fells  were  worthless,  and  their  flesh 
Water  refused  to  cleanse  or  fire  to  purge. 
Nor  durst  men  shear  the  miserable  fleece, 
Mouldered  to  filthy  tatters  by  the  pest : 
Nor  lay  a  finger  on  the  poisoned  yarn. 
Worst  woe  of  all  was  his  who  dared  to  don 
The  loathly  garment :  for  his  festered  frame 
Melted  in  ardent  blains  and  noisome  sweat : 
.     And  in  a  little  while  the  Fiery  Curse 
Made  easy  havoc  of  his  tainted  limbs. 

BURGHCLERE. 
VOL.  LII-No.  310  3  Y 
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A   POSSIBLE  ADDITION   TO    THE  DUAL 
ALLIANCE. 


ALL  the  Governments  of  Europe,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  bent  on  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  their  efforts  are  mainly  directed  towards 
the  creation  of  fresh  alliances  and  understandings  among  themselves 
which  will  conduce  to  that  end.  When  the  process  of  dividing  the 
States,  great  and  little,  of  Europe  into  clearly  defined  groups  bound  to 
one  another  by  distinct  political  and  military  engagements  has  been 
brought  to  completion,  then  the  basis  of  a  general  peace  may  have 
been  discovered.  But  at  present  we  are  very  far  from  this  condition 
of  things,  which  would  be  termed  happy  if  it  produced  the  desired 
result.  Of  the  nineteen  European  States  that  possess  some  degree 
of  military  power,  only  six  have  entered  into  any  mutually  binding 
engagement.  These  six  are  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  plus 
Eoumania,  and  of  the  D  ual  Alliance.  In  addition  to  those  two  arrange- 
ments for  common  defensive  purposes  there  are  the  guarantees  by 
the  Great  Powers  on  behalf  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg.  England 
is  a  party  to  those  guarantees,  and  beyond  them  she  has  no 
Continental  engagement.  The  remaining  twelve  States  have  no 
external  obligations  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  desire  for  peace,  anxiety  is  rarely 
absent  from  the  council  chamber  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  On 
the  one  hand,  alliances  which  are  incomplete  because  not  com- 
prehensive of  even  the  Great  Powers  (for  England  stands  aloof),  carry 
within  themselves  the  germs  of  decay  and  disintegration ;  on  the 
other  there  remains  the  uncertainty  to  which  group  the  States 
outside  the  existing  federations  will  attach  themselves.  The  factors 
of  the  problem,  if  not  constantly  changing,  are  still  variant  in  value, 
and  its  solution  may  be  found  in  the  introduction  of  new  elements 
just  as  likely  as  by  the  competition  and  collision  of  the  old.  While 
the  attraction  of  some  of  the  outside  States  to  one  or  other  of  the 
-chief  groups  that  divide  Europe  has  become  a  main  consideration  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  opinion  in  those  States  themselves 
has  also  for  some  years  past  been  moving  in  a  direction  favourable  to 
the  consummation  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  has  gone  a  certain  way 
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towards  meeting  the  wishes  of  those  statesmen  who  believe  that  the 
balance  of  power,  and  with  it  the  future  of  Europe,  will  be  determined 
by  the  most  skilfully  formed  and  powerful  combination.  What  that 
combination  will  be  is  still  obscure.  In  two  countries  of  Europe, 
however,  the  process  of  evolution  seems  likely  to  produce  definite 
results  and  a  final  decision  before  very  long.  These  two  countries  are 
Holland  and  Belgium,  small  States  as  they  are  often  termed,  but 
Important  by  reason  of  their  history,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  they 
have  attained.  There  is,  moreover,  enough  affinity  and  resemblance 
between  the  two  peoples  to  amply  justify  the  description  given  me 
by  a  distinguished  Patch  officer,  '  one  State  with  two  Sovereigns/ 
and  the  phrase  aptly  illustrates  an  opinion  that  has  been  spreading 
•during  the  last  ten  years  among  the  elite  in  the  two  countries  that 
their  interests  and  policy  should  be  regarded  as  identical. 

This  opinion,  which  was  general  enough  in  the  Cabinet  and  at  the 
mess-table,  has  spread  much  further  through  the  ranks  of  the  people 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  under  skilful  direction  might  acquire 
all  the  force  of  a  unanimous  national  sentiment.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  has  undoubtedly  given  it  an  enormous  impetus.  The  Dutch 
and  the  Belgians  saw  in  the  Transvaal  a  small  State  attacked  by 
a  Great  Power.  They  have  applied  the  illustration  to  their  own 
position.  While  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  evidence  afforded 
as  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  those  who  remain  on  the  defensive 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  and  led  to  form  there- 
from an  optimistic  opinion  as  to  what  little  States  may  accomplish  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  they  have  also  realised  that  union  is 
necessary  for  self-preservation,  and  this  may  eventually  result  in  the 
practical  reunion  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces  which  has  been  a  dream 
for  over  three  centuries. 

If  the  question  were  entirely  confined  to  the  Dutch  and  the 
Belgians,  their  gravitation  towards  one  another  would  be  a  matter 
with  which  the  rest  of  Europe  would  not  greatly  concern  itself.  It 
would  be  effected  with  the  deliberation  that  is  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  peoples,  and  Europe  would  arrange  its  own  affairs 
in  complete  indifference  to  the  topics  agitating  opinion  at  The  Hague 
and  Brussels.  But  the  promoters  of  a  Belgian-Dutch  accord  have 
seen  in  recent  events  ground  for  accelerating  their  movements  and 
enlarging  their  programme.  Little  States  may  offer  an  obstinate 
defence,  but  in  the  end  they  succumb.  It  is  not  every  little  State 
that  has  at  its  disposal  the  resources  for  war  of  the  late  South 
African  Kepublics,  nor  their  natural  defences  as  well.  In  these 
days  of  torpedo-boats  and  light-draught  warships  the  Dutch  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  their  dykes  would  answer  as  well  as  in  the 
time  of  William  of  Orange.  Belgium  is  practically  an  open  country 
outside  Antwerp.  The  Ardennes,  traversed  by  splendid  roads, 
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would  offer  no  place  of  refuge  for  distressed  freedom  even  if  Belgian 
patriotism  went  to  the  length  of  heroically  seeking  tbeir  shelter. 
Opinion  is  not  so  prejudiced  across  the  Channel  by  admiration 
for  the  Boers  as  to  blind  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  possess  the  natural  advantages  that  made  the  defenders 
of  the  veldt  so  formidable.  For  this  reason  the  advisability,  the 
necessity  even,  of  attaching  themselves  to  some  Great  Power  or 
group  of  Great  Powers  has  forced  itself  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
two  peoples  concerned,  and  it  only  remains  for  circumstances  to 
mould  this  persuasion  into  the  definite  form  required  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  alliance. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  this  process  should  prove  more  rapid 
in  Holland  than  in  Belgium.  Holland  is  an  entirely  independent 
and  uncontrolled  country  that  must  trust  in  the  main  to  her  own 
efforts.  She  can  make  treaties  as  she  deems  necessary  without  consult- 
ing any  one.  If  she  likes  to  declare  war,  no  one  can  say  that  she  is 
breaking  any  understanding  and  thereby  increasing  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  have  contracted  obligations  on  her  behalf.  Holland  is  free 
to  do  what  she  likes,  subject  to  the  inseparable  condition  that  the 
Dutch  people  accept  the  consequences. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  Belgium.  She  is  not  free  to  act  as 
Holland  can.  She  is  not  less  an  independent  country,  but  she 
is  guaranteed  and  bound  to  neutrality.  A  neutral  State  cannot 
conclude  an  alliance  without  destroying  the  very  basis  of  its  own 
existence.  There  is  the  following  additional  consideration  for  the 
Belgians  before  deciding  to  rend  the  bands  which  bind  them.  The 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  their  country  has  been  gained  as  a 
neutral  State,  and  for  nearly  seventy  years  not  a  shot  has  been  fired — 
at  least  by  a  foreign  soldier — in  what  was  '  the  cockpit  of  Europe/ 
Many  Belgians  may  naturally  think  that  this  prosperity  and  peace 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  their  country  has  been  neutral  and  protected 
by  an  international  guarantee.  Would  those  advantages  depart  if 
there  were  no  longer  neutrality  and  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  ? 
Of  course  no  positive  assurance  can  be  given  on  that  point,  but  these 
considerations  at  least  explain  why  so  many  Belgians  are  reluctant 
to  quit  the  secure  haven  in  which  they  have  so  long  lived  happily 
and  with  waxing  prosperity.  Only  the  apprehension  that  the  haven 
may  become  a  trap  will  bring  round  the  mass  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
view  that  the  independence  of  their  country  should  be  free  and 
uncontrolled  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  guarantee.  Belgian 
opinion  is  divided  on  most  subjects ;  it  is  only  in  an  hour  of  extreme 
peril  that  it  is  likely  to  attain  unanimity  on  this. 

At  the  same  time  two  things  are  becoming  everyday  clearer.  In 
the  first  place  a  nation  of  the  numbers,  wealth,  resources,  and 
ambition  of  the  Belgians  ought  not  to  need  any  guarantee.  They 
should  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  conjunction  with  their  natural 
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allies  the  Dutch,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  friends  and  associates 
that  the  perils  of  the  hour  may  bring  them.     In  the  second  place 
the  guarantors  of  Belgium  in  1831  may  at  any  moment  think  that  the 
term  of  their  guarantee  has  been  reached.     The  condition  of  Europe 
now  is  totally  different  from  what  it  was  then.     Belgium  herself  has 
•changed,  and  with  the  same  military  organisation  as  her  neighbours 
should  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  Moreover  there  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Five  Powers  possessed 
any  meaning  or  value  except  for  England.     Eussia  was  too  far  off, 
Austria  too  indifferent,  while  France  and  Prussia  repeatedly  played 
games  of  perilous  political  intrigue  with  each  other,  the  counters 
being  Belgian  independence.     An  international  guarantee  that  is 
demonstrably   not   sincerely   adhered   to   by  all   the  guarantors  is 
deceptive  and  dangerous.     Either  it  possesses  no   meaning,  or  it 
must  place  the  one  faithful  trustee  in  a  false  and  humiliating  position. 
It  is  even  conceivable  that  England  might  find  herself  committed 
through  the  defection  of  her  co-guarantors  to  a  course  that  would 
ally  her  with  the  very  Power  or  Powers  from  whom  she  herself  would 
ultimately  have  the   most  to  dread.     The    guarantee   of  Belgium 
by  this  country  as  one  of  the  Powers  is  more  or  less  of  an  ana- 
chronism.    It   would   be   far  better  to  substitute   for  it  a  definite 
Anglo-Belgian  treaty  which  would  give  both  countries  some  assurance 
as  to  what  they  would  do  in  a  crisis  for  mutual  support.     For  that 
Belgian  opinion  also  might  manifest  greater  gratitude  than  it  does 
for  the  existing  guarantee,  in  the  reality  of  which  it  pretends  not  to 
.have  much  faith,  although  a  declaration  of  England's  withdrawal  from 
it  without  compensation  would  be  denounced  as  an  act  of  treachery. 
For  these  reasons  the  development  of  the  external  question  in 
Belgium  must  necessarily  prove  slower  than  in  Holland,  and  probably 
the  course  taken  will  be  dictated  by  the  example  set  by  that  country. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  should  be  mainly  directed  for  the  present  to 
the  course  of  political  events  at  The  Hague. 

Two  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  Dutch  sentiment  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  an  alliance  with  a  Great  Power,  and  there  has  also 
'been  a  movement  of  sympathy  towards  France.  To  students  of 
history  this  gravitation  towards  the  ancient  enemy  must  appear 
curious.  Its  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that 
France  is  not  regarded  under  present  conditions  as  an  aggressive 
Power,  and  that  old  apprehensions  have  been  superseded  by  a 
.greater  dread.  There  may  be  German  influences  at  the  Court,  but 
the  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  people  are  in  an  increasing  measure 
French.  They  are  based  primarily  on  the  conviction  that  nothing 
-need  be  feared  from  the  French  even  if  after  a  war  they  recovered 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  drove  the  Germans  behind  the  Khine.  They  are 
-strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  there  is  everything  to  be  feared 
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from  the  expansion  of  Germany  set  on  the  acquisition  of  colonies  and 
naval  power.  Dutch  opinion  leans  to  the  conclusion  that  if  France 
were  to  go  down  again  before  her  German  rival  the  victor  would 
take  his  compensation  in  Holland  and  Java,  and  that  there  would 
then  be  no  possibility  of  successful  resistance.  With  that  convic- 
tion it  is  only  natural  that  the  Dutch  should  conclude  that  their 
true  policy  is  to  co-operate  with  a  still  unvanquished  France  in 
repelling  a  common  danger.  The  idea  of  such  an  alliance  i& 
rendered  the  more  captivating  when  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  addition  of 
Holland  to  the  Dual  Alliance  would  be  an  asset  of  considerable  value, 
but  its  real  importance  would  only  become  apparent  after  Belgium 
had  been  brought  into  the  same  league. 

No  one  who  has  visited  Holland  and  discussed  political  questions- 
with  its  leading  men  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  drift  of  Dutch 
policy,  which  is  unmistakably  towards  France  and  away  from 
Germany.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  some  assertions  of  late  to- 
the  contrary,  and  the  Vienna  press  in  particular  has  displayed 
amazing  assurance  in  declaring  that  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Kuyper, 
the  Dutch  Premier,  to  that  city  was  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  the- 
addition  of  Holland  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Dr.  Kuyper  himself 
declares  that  he  was  merely  employing  his  annual  holiday  in  an 
inspection  of  technical  schools  in  Austria.  The  present  condition 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  not  so  healthy  as  to  attract  new  members- 
without  more  careful  consideration  of  its  chances  of  durability  than 
Dr.  Kuyper  could  have  given  to  the  subject  during  his  brief  visit  to 
the  old  imperial  city  in  the  dead  season.  Moreover  Holland  would 
not  be  moved  by  any  vagaries  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  if  he  were  capable  of 
committing  such.  There  stands  on  record  the  fate  of  the  De  Witts 
when  they  advocated  an  unpatriotic  policy,  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
would  promote  a  course  opposed  to  the  nation's  interests  and 
wishes. 

While  there  is  no  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  that 
Dutch  policy  is  taking,  it  is,  of  course,  very  uncertain  when  or  how 
a  formal  declaration  of  its  purport  will  be  made.  The  military 
position  of  Holland,  although  it  has  been  quietly  improved  to  a 
surprising  extent  within  the  last  two  years,  is  not  yet  such  as  to  incline 
the  Dutch  to  risk  a  declaration  of  war,  for  the  publication  of 
Holland's  joining  the  Dual  Alliance  might  conceivably  be  received 
by  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  defiance  and  accepted  as  a  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  For  this  reason  the  negotiations  are 
sure  to  be  kept  secret  and  the  publication  of  any  treaty  deferred 
until  it  is  thought  that  it  can  be  done  without  committing  an 
imprudence.  There  is,  indeed,  one  essential  matter  that  the  Dutch 
have  to  attend  to  before  they  may  show  their  hand,  and  that  is  the 
defences  of  Kotterdam.  At  present  this  important  port,  through 
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which  passes  a  far  larger  proportion  of  food  into  Germany  than 
is  generally  realised,  possesses  no  defences  against  serious  attack. 
Its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine  would  be  vital  to  Germany, 
and  if  it  were  strengthened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
first- class  fortress  Kotterdam  would  prove  a  serious  thorn  in  her 
side.  At  present  the  whole  system  of  Dutch  national  defence 
centres  on  Amsterdam.  Some  of  Holland's  best  military  authorities 
think  that  it  ought  to  rest  on  Rotterdam,  and  all  are  agreed  in 
considering  that  place  much  neglected.  The  satisfactory  settlement 
of  this  question  will  no  doubt  give  greater  confidence  to  the  Dutch 
people,  and  more  assurance  to  their  policy. 

But  nothing  will  encourage  the  Dutch  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  Belgian  opinion  in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  them.  All  the 
bases  of  such  a  friendly  understanding  have  been  laid.  The  old 
religious  differences  which  mainly  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  short- 
lived kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  are  no  longer  acute.  Holland  is 
less  aggressively  Protestant  than  it  was ;  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  indeed  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
total  of  their  followers  in  the  land  which  William  the  Silent  was 
supposed  to  have  made  Lutheran  for  ever.  On  the  other  side  the 
Belgians  are  far  more  disposed  to  see  in  their  northern  neighbours 
brothers  with  common  interests  than  when  they  shared  the  same 
destiny  and  sovereign.  The  passions  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
have  died  down,  and  many  historical  students  hold  that  they  arose 
from  a  mere  misunderstanding.  At  the  present  time  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  exists  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  armies,  which 
might  be  trusted  to  fight  well  together  in  defence  of  their  common 
Netherlands. 

If  the  development  of  Dutch  opinion  and  Government  action  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  slow,  that  of  the  Belgians  may  be  trusted 
to  prove  slower.  Their  history  makes  them  timid,  the  curious 
political  conditions  under  which  they  have  lived  during  over  sixty 
years  explain  and  justify  the  hesitation  and  doubt  with  which  they 
have  approached  the  reform  of  their  military  system  and  put  off  the 
inevitable  adoption  of  compulsory  service.  They  are  reluctant  to 
quit  the  shelter  which  Europe  provided  for  them,  although  they 
well  know  that  it  was  not  done  for  love  of  them,  but  simply  because 
the  Powers  were  safeguarding  themselves.  In  those  days  no  one 
thought  of  the  Belgians.  On  the  political  chessboard  they  ranked 
no  more  than  a  pawn.  Now  that  Belgium  is  rich  and  prosperous, 
aspiring  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
adventure  beyond  the  seas,  and  controlling  a  vast  colonial 
possession  with  unlimited  possibilities  of  development,  her  position 
and  the  view  taken  of  her  by  foreign  Powers  are  widely  different 
from  what  they  were  when  Palmerston  arranged  the  London 
Conference  and  Marshal  Gerard  marched  to  besiege  Antwerp.  Europe 
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may  well  think  that  such  a  State  as  now  exists  should  be  able  to 
walk  alone,  and  dispense  with  a  guarantee  that  has  never  possessed 
any  reality  except  for  England.  For  these  reasons  the  Belgians  who 
have  long  been  advocating  the  adoption  of  compulsory  service  with- 
out the  privilege  of  compounding  for  a  substitute,  and  the  increase 
of  the  peace  effective  to  a  figure  that  would  provide  Antwerp  and  the 
forts  of  Namur  and  Liege  with  adequate  garrisons  at  all  times,  are 
doing  patriotic  work.  So  far  as  actual  results  go  they  have  not 
accomplished  much,  but  they  have  done  something  towards  edu- 
cating public  opinion  on  the  lines  that  if  Belgium  is  to  be  saved 
the  Belgians  must  be  ready  and  trained  to  defend  their  country, 
and  that  they  will  find  far  more  friends  if  they  are  able  to  take  their 
own  part  than  if  they  trust  exclusively  to  the  shelter  of  the  old 
guarantee. 

I  have  ventured  to  assert  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  Dutch  policy  and  sympathies  have  moved.  But 
clearly  as  the  people  of  Holland  are  gravitating  towards  the  Dual 
Alliance,  the  tendency  in  Belgium  is  still  more  marked.  There  the 
sympathy  with  France  is  universal,  so  also  are  the  dislike  and  dread 
of  the  Grermans.  These  sentiments,  which  seem  more  natural  in  the 
Walloons  than  in  the  Flemings,  are,  I  believe,  held  most  strongly  by 
the  latter.  Trade  competition  at  Antwerp,  where  Grermany  has  been 
working  out  the  same  cuckoo  policy  she  is  attempting  at  Shanghai 
and  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  is  probably  at  the  root  of  this  opinion. 
4  Away  with  the  Grermans'  would  be  just  as  popular  a  cry  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  A  combination  with 
France  is  the  one  political  arrangement  that  would  command  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  Belgian  races,  and  however  slow  the 
progress  may  seem  to  those  who  only  know  what  is  passing  on  the 
surface,  the  bases  of  such  an  alliance  have  probably  been  well  and 
surely  laid  in  secret.  The  definitive  junction  of  France  and  Belgium, 
on  lines  similar  to  those  connecting  Austria  and  Koumania,  would 
be  the  natural  precursor  of  the  more  extended  programme  that 
would  bring  Holland  into  the  league.  Although  I  have  purposely 
omitted  all  reference  to  Kussia,  Belgium  and  Holland  are  being,  to 
a  large  extent,  drawn  into  the  Dual  Alliance  by  her  presence,  and 
by  belief  in  her  power.  Russia  has  a  very  good  name  in  those 
countries,  which  are  largely  interested  in  her  material  development, 
and  which  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her  in  any  event. 

Two  important  consequences  from  this  possible  development  and 
reassertion  of  Netherlandish  influence  and  power  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  claim  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  additional 
strength  and  advantage  that  the  new  allies  would  bring  to  the  two 
Powers,  and  especially  to  France,  demands  attention,  and  is  well 
deserving  of  the  careful  consideration  of  military  men.  In  the 
second  place,  we  are  bound  to  consider  how  such  a  development  of 
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national  opinion  and  policy  in  North- West  Europe  would  affect  our 
own  position  and  responsibilities. 

Taking  the  points  in  their  order,  it  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the 
junction  of  two  highly  intelligent,  vigorous,  and  wealthy  races  with 
:he  members  of  the  Dual  Alliance  would  be  an  event  of  the  greatest 
: importance.  The  addition  of  thirteen  million  Netherlanders  to  France, 
aot  as  subjects,  but  as  allies,  would  redress  at  a  stroke  that  deficiency 
of  population  which  places  her  at  an  apparent  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  Germany.  Comparisons  are  dangerous  and  un- 
pleasant, but  in  all  essentials  it  may  be  affirmed  that  these  races  are 
the  equals  of  a  corresponding  number  of  Germans.  Valuable  as  that 
addition  would  be  from  the  standpoint  merely  of  numbers,  its  value 
is  enormously  increased  by  the  question  of  position.  Holland  and 
Belgium  flank  the  uncovered  side  of  Germany.  The  existing  posi- 
tion of  the  Germans  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  so  strongly  defended  from 
Thionville  to  Strasburg  that  the  most  sanguine  French  commander 
would  probably  refrain  from  attacking  ifc,  preferring  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  in  his  own  positions  along  the  Vosges.  Not  merely  would 
this  be  an  uncongenial  role  for  the  French  army,  but  no  signal 
successes  are  ever  likely  to  be  gained  in  strictly  defensive  warfare. 
An  inconclusive  and  sanguinary  struggle  would  be  almost  as  bad 
as  a  defeat  for  France,  because  her  inferiority  to  Germany  in 
population  would,  after  it  was  over,  be  accentuated.  In  such  a 
predicament  the  French  generals  might  be  induced  to  attempt  some 
hazardous  movement  that  might  lead  to  absolute  disaster. 

But  the  addition  of  Belgium  and  Holland  to  the  Dual  Alliance 
would  open  up  an  entirely  new  line  of  attack,  and  supply  a  field  of 
operations  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  French  army,  and 
associated  with  some  of  its  most  memorable  successes.  By  Namur 
and  Liege  a  Franco-Netherlander  army  could  operate  upon  Cologne 
and  the  Lower  Khine.  At  Liege  it  would  have  a  first-class  base,  for 
General  Brialmont's  admirable  forts  at  that  place,  with  an  efficient 
garrison,  are  practically  impregnable,  and  the  fortified  position  at 
Namur  would  effectually  cover  the  line  of  communications  with 
France.  While  part  of  the  French  army  would  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive in  the  Vosges,  the  other  part,  in  conjunction  with  its  allies, 
would  occupy  Liege  and  threaten  Cologne.  Its  presence  alone  at 
Liege  would  exercise  a  paralysing  influence  on  the  Germans  at 
Metz,  and  compel  the  Germans  themselves  to  risk  much  to  improve 
the  situation.  Keference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  for  the 
Dutch  to  place  Rotterdam  in  a  state  of  suitable  defence.  A  similar 
obligation  rests  on  the  Belgians  to  keep  always  an  adequate  garrison 
at  Liege  to  hold  it  against  a  coup  de  'main.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  Germans  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  an  immense 
number  of  men  to  secure  that  vital  position. 

As  alliances  are  formed  and  enlarged  nowadays  for  the  purpose 
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of  maintaining  peace,  the  addition  of  two  distinctly  pacifically 
disposed  States,  such  as  Belgium  and  Holland  are,  to  the  Dual 
Alliance  would  tend  to  strengthen  its  purely  defensive  character. 
They  will  come  out  of  their  shells  as  it  were  solely  through  appre- 
hension lest  they  may  lose  their  own  national  forms  of  independence, 
Holland  because  she  is  coveted  for  her  colonies  and  for  holding  the 
outlets  of  German  rivers,  Belgium  because  her  soil  is  threatened  by 
each  of  her  neighbours  in  search  of  a  promising  field  for  warlike 
operations.  Against  both  these  perils  the  only  practical  safeguard 
is  the  conclusion  in  good  time  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Powers  which  have  obviously  no  aggressive  designs  on  either  State. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  point,  as  to  how  such  a  regrouping 
of  the  Powers  would  affect  England,  we  are  first  bound  to  note  that 
Belgium's  repudiation  of  her  neutrality  would  entail  the  lapse  of 
the  guarantee,  which  constitutes  England's  chief  Continental  re- 
sponsibility. That  obligation  may  be  described  as  the  natural 
and  logical  outcome  of  England's  historic  policy  towards  her  neigh- 
bours. It  would  be  matter  of  regret  if  it  disappeared,  and  the 
regret  would  be  deepened  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the  breach  of 
an  ancient  friendship.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  look  facts  in 
the  face  from  both  the  British  and  the  Belgian  standpoints.  What 
responsibility  and  risk  does  the  guarantee  impose  on  this  country  ? 
What  advantage  and  security  will  it  bring  to  Belgium  ?  With 
regard  to  the  former,  England  on  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  Franco- 
Grerman  war  would  no  doubt  conclude  separate  conventions  with 
the  belligerents,  as  was  done  in  1870  for  the  protection  of  Belgian 
soil.  On  that  occasion  Belgian  territory  was  not  violated.  For 
reasons  already  given,  this  happy  experience  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  during  the  next  war.  The  battles  of  the  campaign  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  fought  in  the  Ardennes  than  in  Alsace. 
England  then  would  apparently  be  committed  to  join  the  Power 
whose  military  movements  were  the  slowest,  which  is  on  the  face 
of  it  absurd.  She  could  only  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  openly 
joining  one  of  the  groups  of  Powers  before  war  was  declared,  which 
would  in  itself  signify  the  tearing  up  of  the  London  Treaty.  In 
either  event  this  country  would  commit  itself  to  a  definite  com- 
bination with  one  group  of  Powers  long  before  it  could  feel  sure 
that  its  true  interests  were  on  the  same  side.  The  proper  and  the 
honourable  course  would  be  to  cancel  the  guarantee,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  an  open  Anglo-Belgian  treaty  binding  England  to  support 
Belgium  against  aggression,  and  leaving  it  for  France  or  Germany 
to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  by  scrupulously  respecting 
Belgian  territory. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  satisfy  Belgian  opinion  in  a  sense 
that  the  existing  guarantee  fails  to  do.  The  mass  of  the  Belgians 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  this  guarantee  so  far  as  England  is  concerned. 
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I  have  never  heard  a  Belgian  refer  to  it,  and  the  widespread  opinion 
is  that  Belgium  owes  her  existence  to  France.  Among  the  elite  of 
the  official,  military,  and  literary  worlds  there  is  of  course  no  such 
ignorance,  but  the  opinion  held  with  regard  to  the  past  has  no 
bearing  on  the  views  of  the  present  and  the  fears  of  the  future. 
Let  it,  then,  be  clearly  stated  that  no  confidence  is  felt  in  the 
'  guarantee '  of  England,  and  it  is  mainly  for  that  reason  that 
Belgian  opinion  is  turning  to  other  sources  of  strength  and  other 
protectors. 

This  is  not  only  natural  but  even  to  be  commended  by  those  who- 
are  most  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  the  entente  between  England 
and  Belgium.  If  the  '  guarantee '  is  hollow  and  meaningless  it  is  far 
better  that  it  should  be  discarded  in  good  time  than  left  to  prove 
itself  a  broken  reed  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  unfortunate  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  sentiment  of  self-assertion  in  the  first  place 
and  of  providing  for  self-defence  in  the  second  synchronises  with  a 
serious  development  of  anti-English  feeling  in  both  Belgium  and 
Holland.  In  those  countries  any  attempt  to  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  with  England  would  at  present  be  very  unpopular. 
They  are  only  likely  to  realise  her  disinterestedness  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  in  the  meantime  they  may  do  something  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  throwing  England  into  the  arms  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  both  Holland  and  Belgium  if  they  so 
mismanage  what  is  in  itself  a  natural  and  laudable  development  of 
their  national  policies  as  to  convert  it  into  a  quarrel  with  England, 
but  recent  occurrences  have  not  tended  to  raise  our  opinion  of  their 
capacity  for  self-control.  Even  if  French  diplomacy  is  successful  in 
winning  over  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dual  Alliance,  it 
will  be  a  poor  triumph  if  the  process  has  the  effect  of  uniting  England 
and  Grermany  as  they  have  not  been  united  since  the  Seven  Years* 
War. 

The  pacific  and  dignified  entrance  of  Holland  and  Belgium  into 
the  Dual  Alliance  without  defiance  to  us  or  insult  to  our  character 
would  not  be  a  matter  at  which  we  should  take  the  least  umbrage, 
or  for  which  we  should  be  called  upon  to  make  counter-arrangements. 
It  would  be  the  legitimate  proceeding  of  people  who  conceived  that 
they  were  menaced  in  their  liberties  and  possessions.  Nor  if  it  were 
brought  about  in  a  quiet  fashion,  with  due  regard  for  prudence,  need 
it  imperil  even  for  a  moment  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  addition  of 
members,  whose  desire  for  peace  and  freedom  from  chauvinism  are 
beyond  suspicion,  to  the  Dual  Alliance  would  tend  rather  to  accentuate 
its  pacific  character  than  to  threaten  an  early  assumption  of  the 
offensive.  Dutch  phlegm  and  Flemish  caution  might  also  to  some 
degree  modify  and  restrain  the  bellicose  inclinations  of  French 
patriots.  Nor  would  it  be  altogether  a  misfortune  for  us  if  the 
strengthening  of  the  array  in  the  other  camp  were  to  oblige  Germany 
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to  curtail  her  naval  programme  and  to  concentrate  all  her  efforts  on 
her  land  forces  and  defences. 

By  whatever  methods  the  new  movement  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Netherlands  for  union  between  themselves  and  for  combination 
with  France  and  Russia  may  be  brought  to  consummation,  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.  They  may  take 
a  period  of  years  in  effecting  their  arrangements.  Both  races  are 
cautious  and  slow  in  their  transaction  of  business,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  military  questions  of  organisation  that  have  first  to 
be  settled  before  the  final  step  is  taken.  On  the  other  hand  the 
whole  question  may  be  precipitated  by  a  crisis  along  their  borders. 
The  French  have  shown  admirable  restraint  for  over  thirty  years, 
but  no  one  can  tell  at  what  moment  their  patience  will  reach  the 
snapping-point.  Once  they  are  satisfied  of  the  intentions  and 
sympathy  of  their  northern  neighbours  they  may  not  wait  until 
tedious  pourparlers  have  been  brought  to  a  formal  conclusion. 
Holland  and  Belgium  may  be  thinking  mainly  of  peace,  but  they 
may  have  to  conclude  their  new  departure  to  the  music  of  the 
cannon.  It  is  true  that  there  is  always  the  pacific  influence  of 
Russia  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  Russia  herself  may  be  drawn 
into  war  in  Asia,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  France,  sick 
at  heart  for  the  deferred  revanche,  may  break  loose  from  all  control. 
The  causes  which  are  driving  Holland  and  Belgium  to  coalesce,  and 
to  seek  protectors  in  whose  power  they  believe  and  from  whom 
they  conceive  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  are  altogether  natural, 
and  spring  not  from  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  but  from  the  un- 
fettered and  spontaneous  growth  of  national  apprehensions.  Public 
opinion  in  both  countries  is  slowly  but  surely  guiding  their 
Governments  in  what  it  thinks  to  be  the  right  direction,  and 
moulding  the  national  policy  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  best  form  to 
safeguard  their  independence,  prosperity,  and  dynasties. 

DEMETKIUS  C.  BOULGER. 
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THE  STORY  OF  '  THE  FOURTH  PARTY' 
1 1. — ITS  PROGRESS 

DURING  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  star  of  the  Fourth  Party 
had  been  constantly  in  the  ascendant.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
precedent  in  parliamentary  history  for  such  a  phenomenal  rise  as  was 
achieved  by  its  indomitable  energy  and  spirit.  The  culmination  of 
this  remarkable  political  success  was  the  great  Woodstock  demon- 
stration, of  which  an  account  was  given  last  month,  which  confirmed 
and  consolidated  the  position  and  influence  gained  by  the  four 
colleagues  during  the  preceding  Session.  To  those  who  were  behind 
the  scenes,  the  Woodstock  meeting  established  the  importance  of 
this  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  The  Tory 
press,  it  is  true,  chose  to  affect  the  belief  that  the  Fourth  Party  had 
surrendered  to  its  leaders,  and  published  obituary  notices  of  a  kindly 
and  contemptuous  nature,  pointing  out  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote'd 
rebellious  followers  had  at  last  come  to  heel.  But  in  the  Conservative 
party  itself,  it  was  recognised  that  the  Fourth  Party  was  a  factor 
which  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  its  formation,  far  from 
being  a  joke,  was  a  serious  parliamentary  move  that  might  exercise 
considerable  influence  upon  the  political  future. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  auspicious  state  of  affairs,  the  Fourth 
Party  was  nearly  wrecked  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  triumphant  self- 
assertion  at  Woodstock.  A  quarrel,  followed  by  an  estrangement 
that  lasted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  took  place  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  Session  in  the  following  year.  It  was  directly 
caused  by  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  coming  into  collision  with  his 
colleagues  over  an  important  question  of  policy,  upon  which  a  serious 
disagreement  arose  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  fashion.  The  alarming 
condition  of  Ireland  had  necessitated  the  summoning  of  Parliament 
during  the  first  week  in  January.  Gladstone  had,  immediately  on  his 
accession  to  office,  announced  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  coercive 
methods  of  administration  employed  by  his  predecessors,  and  had 
undertaken  to  tranquillise  Ireland  by  making  concessions  to  the 
agitators.  For  this  purpose,  he  had,  in  the  previous  Session,  intro- 
duced the  Bill  for  compensating  evicted  tenants,  which  had  been 
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thrown  out  eventually  by  the  Lords.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the 
failure  of  the  Liberal  Government  to  stand  firm  and  send  up  the  Bill 
again,  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Irish  in  the  promised  direction, 
and  the  situation  in  their  country  grew  every  day  worse  and  worse.  It 
became  obvious  at  last  to  the  Cabinet  that  they  would  have  to  pass  a 
Coercion  Act  to  strengthen  the  Irish  Executive  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  intolerable  state  of  affairs.  This  intention  became  known  at 
the  end  of  1880.  The  Fourth  Party  immediately  began  to  take 
counsel  as  to  what  measures  it  should  adopt  in  this  political  crisis. 
Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  was  always  fertile  in  ideas,  and  excelled  in 
the  manufacture  of  what  he  called  political  dynamite.  He  made 
the  audacious  suggestion  that  they  should  move  an  amendment  pro- 
posing to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Coercion  Act  to  one  year.  The 
effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Irish  party,  and  to  make  the  passing  of  the  Bill  an 
•extremely  difficult  and  much-protracted  task.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  obviously  dangerous  for  Conservatives  to  initiate  a  proposition 
of  the  kind,  which  might  at  some  future  time  cause  them  embarrass- 
ment when  their  own  party  was  in  power. 

These  points  were  discussed  by  the  four  partners,  most  of  whom 
were  averse  to  committing  themselves  to  this  bold  expedient  with- 
out mature  consideration.  It  was  at  last  resolved  to  consult  Lord 
Beaconsfield  on  the  subject,  whose  great  parliamentary  experience 
would  enable  him  to  form  a  far  sounder  judgment  on  the  subject  than 
was  likely  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  Fourth  Party  unaided.  Mr.  Grorst 
was  therefore  entrusted  with  this  mission,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1880,  he  saw  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  unfolded  to  him  the 
plan  of  campaign  which  Lord  Kandolph  had  proposed.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  threw  no  cold  water  upon  the  project.  He  listened  attentively 
to  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and  acknowledged  the  idea  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  and  he  promised,  after  thinking  it  over,  to  let  the 
Fourth  Party  know  what  he  would  advise  them  to  do. 

This  interview  took  place  five  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Session.  On  the  evening  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
Fourth  Party  dined  together  at  the  Cafe  Eoyal  to  discuss  the 
political  situation.  The  serenity  of  the  four  parliamentary  allies 
was  only  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  no  copy  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
had  been  sent  to  them.  Lord  Kandolph  was  full  of  hope  as  to  the 
success  of  the  tactics  suggested  by  him,  and  the  dinner  passed  off  in 
the  pleasantest  manner  possible.  The  four  friends — unaware  of  the 
•contretemps  that  Fate  had  in  store  for  them — could  not  review  their 
position  and  prospects  without  intense  satisfaction.  They  had  in 
one  short  Session  become  a  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  feared 
and  respected  equally  by  friend  and  foe.  The  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  was  not  only  interested  in  their  campaign  of  inde- 
pendence, but  was  actually  assisting  them  with  bis  advice.  They 
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had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  House;  their  abilities  had 
received  universal  recognition  in  Parliament;  they  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  discussing  and  amending  every  important  measure 
introduced  by  the  Government ;  and  they  were  already  regarded  in 
the  country  as  rising  men  of  their  party.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a 
spirit  of  complete  elation  that  they  looked  forward  to  another  Session 
of  activity,  and  to  forming,  once  again,  the  backbone  of  an  effective 
Opposition. 

The  bombshell  came  immediately  afterwards.  Lord  Beacon sfield 
decided  that  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill's  proposition,  although  clever 
and  ingenious,  was  not  practicable  for  a  Conservative  Opposition. 
He  therefore  advised  the  Fourth  Party  to  give  up  the  idea  of  putting 
it  into  execution.  There  was,  of  course,  considerable  disappointment 
on  receiving  this  opinion.  Three  of  the  four  colleagues  were 
prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Conservative  chief;  but  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  stuck  to  his  original  plan,  and  tried  to  persuade 
the  others  to  assist  him  in  carrying  it  out,  notwithstanding  the  view 
that  had  been  expressed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  To  this  they  could 
not  give  their  consent.  They  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake,  after  asking  the  party  leader  for  advice,  to  ignore  it  when 
given  ;  and,  besides,  it  was  urged  by  them  that  an  opinion  expressed 
by  a  man  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  immense  political  experience,  after 
•careful  reflection,  was  likely  to  be  right.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Lord  Randolph  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  arguments  of  this  kind. 
He  had  set  his  heart  upon  his  own  plan  of  campaign.  Being  a  man 
of  pronounced  originality  and  independence  of  mind,  the  opposition 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  then  of  his  own  friends  only  made  him 
the  more  determined  to  adhere  to  it.  The  disagreement  developed 
rapidly  into  an  open  quarrel.  Lord  Randolph  declared  vehemently 
that,  since  his  friends  refused  him  their  assistance,  he  should  go  on 
with  his  amendment  to  the  Coercion  Bill  by  himself;  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  Fourth  Party  emphatically  declined  to  adopt  tactics  that  had 
been  pronounced  against  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  to  fly  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  advice  given  by  the  latter  at  their  own  urgent 
solicitation. 

So  the  matter  ended.  There  was  a  complete  estrangement 
between  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his  colleagues,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  in  1881,  which  threatened  at  the  time  to 
become  permanent,  and  which  certainly  lasted  two  or  three  months. 
During  this  period  the  Fourth  Party  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
political  combination.  There  were  no  more  dinners  or  miniature 
cabinet  councils.  The  three  friendly  members — Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Grorst,  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff — continued  to  support  each  other  on 
particular  occasions  ;  but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Fourth 
Party  was  dissolved  and  no  longer  participated,  as  heretofore,  in 
combined  action  and  a  common  policy.  This  alienation  of  four 
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active  political  allies  who  had  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  former  Session,  could  not,  of  course,  remain  un- 
noticed in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  true  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  naturally  not  allowed  to  leak  out ;  but  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  had  had  many  a  heated  skirmish  in  the  foregoing  year  with  the 
Fourth  Party,  conld  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  its  apparent 
disintegration,  which  he  attributed  at  haphazard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  member  for  Woodstock  during  the  discussions  on  the  Coercion 
Bill. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  not  carried 
out  the  original  plan  for  amending  the  Government's  Coercion  Bill 
which  had  led  to  the  unfortunate  split  in  the  Fourth  Party  camp. 
The  precise  reason  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  which 
had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  him  as  to  cause,  rather  than  it  should 
be  relinquished,  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  political  friends,  did  not 
afterwards  transpire.  But  from  something  that  occurred  at  that 
critical  period,  before  Lord  Randolph  had  committed  himself  in 
public  to  any  definite  line  of  action,  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  the 
influences  which  ultimately  induced  him  to  give  up  the  tactics  he 
had  been  set  upon  following  on  his  own  account.  His  father,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  conveyed  to  the  Fourth  Party  a  hope  that 
Lord  Randolph  might  be  dissuaded  from  taking  the  step  he  con- 
templated in  regard  to  the  Coercion  Bill.  The  Duke,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced,  as  far  as  the  Irish  were 
concerned,  by  the  political  course  which  his  son  proposed  to  take. 
He  expressed  great  anxiety  that  this  brilliant  scheme  for  opposing 
the  Coercion  Bill  should  not  be  carried  out,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  three  colleagues  had  already  done  all  that  was 
possible  to  dissuade  Lord  Randolph  from  it.  In  fact,  it  was  urged 
that  the  Duke's  own  powers  of  persuasion  were  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  amendment  in  question 
was  never  moved  or  heard  of,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  was  brought  about  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  representations. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Bradlaugh  episode,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party  together  in 
the  first  instance,  should  also  have  helped  to  cement  their  differences 
and  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  reopening  in  March,  1881,  of 
the  controversy  that  raged  round  Bradlaugh's  insistence  upon  his 
right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  led,  once  more,  to 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  allies  who  had  been  so  long 
estranged ;  although  the  support  given  by  Lord  Randolph  to  his 
former  colleagues  was  spontaneous  rather  than  otherwise.  For  a 
while  this  situation  was  tacitly  maintained  ;  but  Lord  Randolph  did 
not  long  remain  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Besides 
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great  talents  he  possessed  many  fascinating  gifts  that  endeared  him 
equally  to  his  friends  and  to  his  political  enemies ;  and  of  all  his  charac- 
teristics that  which  exercised  the  most  charm  was  the  frank,  sponta- 
neous generosity  of  his  nature.  He  was  a  man  in  whose  mind  petty 
differences  of  opinion  and  matters  of  personal  pique  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  rankle  indefinitely,  and  who  was  large -souled  enough  to 
be  capable  of  acknowledging  when  he  was  himself  in  the  wrong. 
Words  of  reconciliation  were  spoken  on  his  initiative,  and  the  quarrel 
was  made  up.  From  that  moment  all  former  differences  were 
forgotten.  The  Fourth  Party  once  more  reasserted  itself  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  sanguine  hopes  that  had  been  nurtured 
in  more  than  one  quarter  of  that  assembly  were  speedily  dissipated 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  political  musketeers  bringing  in  a  Small 
Debts  Bill  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  them  and  was  endorsed  with 
their  four  names. 

The  healing  of  the  breach  came  at  a  very  opportune  moment. 
Gladstone  had  followed  up  the  Coercion  Act  by  the  introduction  of 
an  Irish  Land  Bill,  to  make  amends  for  the  Compensation  measure 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  preceding 
Session.  The  committees  on  this  Bill  were  largely  occupied  with 
the  legislative  activity  of  the  Fourth  Party,  which  was  all  the  more 
zealous  on  account  of  the  period  of  comparative  rest  through  which 
it  had  just  passed.  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity in  the  course  of  these  debates  to  make  an  allusion  to  '  the 
lion,  members  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  acting ; '  and  the 
Fourth  Party  continued  to  act  together  with  unflagging  energy 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  the  Bill,  until  they  had  '  assisted  ' 
the  Government  to  pass  it. 

Daring  one  of  these  committees  a  memorable  incident  occurred 
which  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  the  Fourth  Party 
and  its  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure.  After  the  question 
has  been  put  from  the  Chair,  nobody  may  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  a  speech.  A  member  who  wishes  to  draw 
attention  to  a  point  of  order  must,  in  such  circumstances,  address 
the  Chair  from  his  seat  and  with  his  head  covered.  This  necessity, 
although  a  frequent  occurrence  at  the  present  day,  had  up  to  that 
time  arisen  very  seldom;  and  even  Gladstone,  with  his  immense 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  etiquette,  entirely  overlooked  the  rule 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Every  time  that  he  rose  to  address  the 
Chairman  of  Committee,  the  Opposition,  led  by  the  Fourth  Party, 
greeted  him  with  deafening  cries  of  '  Order ! '  At  last  somebody 
explained  to  him  the  reason  of  the  interruption.  Gladstone  had  no 
hat,  and  he  looked  hastily  round  for  one  to  borrow  from  a  friend. 
The  only  available  hat  belonged  to  Sir  Farrer  Herschell.  Although 
it  was  many  sizes  too  small  for  him,  the  Prime  Minister  perched  it 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  in  that  fashion,  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
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committee,  in  which  he  joined  very  heartily  himself,  addressed  his 
observations  to  the  Chair. 

Although  a  permanent  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  the 
troubles  of  the  Fourth  Party  were  not  by  any  means  over.  A  great 
misfortune  befell  them  in  the  following  year,  when,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Session  of  1882,  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  was  absent  from 
Parliament  on  account  of  a  long  and  serious  illness.  This  enforced 
absence  was  the  more  unfortunate  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  took  place 
at  a  period  of  intense  political  excitement,  due  to  the  increasing 
danger  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  which  culminated  in  the  atrocious 
murders  in  Phoenix  Park.  The  campaign  of  the  Fourth  Party  opened 
brilliantly  with  a  great  attack  on  the  Government  by  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill,  during  the  debate  on  the  Address,  for  their  action  in 
suppressing  the  Land  League.  It  was  questioned  whether  they  had 
not  exceeded  the  limits  of  legality,  and  this  attitude  of  the  Fourth 
Party  was  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Liberal 
Ministry.  These  tactics  were  pursued  with  great  vigour  throughout 
the  exciting  period  that  followed,  but  the  failure  of  Lord  Eandolph 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  parliamentary  fight  was  naturally  a 
grievous  loss  to  his  colleagues.  He  had  always  taken  the  lead  in 
questions  relating  to  Irish  affairs,  of  which  he  had  gained  first-hand 
knowledge  during  the  years  spent  as  private  secretary  to  his  father 
in  Dublin  ;  and  although  his  advice  was  often  available  from  the  bed 
of  sickness  upon  which  he  was  laid  for  some  months,  his  absence  in 
debate  was  a  serious  deprivation. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  disability  the  Fourth  Party  held  its 
ground  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  continued  to  play  a  vigorous 
role  in  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition.  A  great  attack  was  made  on 
the  Government,  in  which  the  three  remaining  allies  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  disclosures 
in  regard  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Kilmainham  Compact. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Coercion  Act  the  Government  had  put 
Parnell  and  other  Irish  leaders  in  prison  as  suspects.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1882,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  released.  At  the  same  time  it  leaked  out  that  mysterious 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  through  the  medium  of  an  Irish 
member,  between  Parnell  and  the  Government.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
added  to  the  political  excitement  caused  by  these  events  by  resigning 
his  post  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  It  was  at  once  suspected 
that  some  political  bargain  had  been  made  by  the  Government  with 
the  Irish  Party,  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff  initiated,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fourth  Party,  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
This  led  to  a  scene  quite  unparalleled  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
recent  times.  Gladstone  replied  ambiguously  that  the  Government 
had  received  information  which  justified  the  releases.  Thereupon, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  the  released  Irish 
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members — with  the  exception  of  Parnell,  who  had  not  then  arrived 

got  up,  one  after  the  other,  and  repudiated  having  authorised  any  one 
to  make  any  bargain  on  their  behalf.  Then  Mr.  Forster  explained 
to  the  House  the  reason  for  his  resignation.  It  transpired  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  known  nothing  about  the  secret  negotiations  for 
the  release  of  the  Irish  prisoners,  which  had  been  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  that  the  Kilmainham 
Compact  had  been  made  entirely  behind  his  back. 

There  was  a  mysterious  individual  at  that  time  in  Dublin,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  ringleader  amongst  the  Fenians  and  was  known 
only  by  the  appellation  '  Number  One.'  The  Fourth  Party  created  a 
great  uproar  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  of  this  Irish 
scene  by  pointing  out  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  ' Number  One'  of  the 
Ministry.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  draw  attention  to  the  disclosures  that  had  been  made,  and 
the  three  members  of  the  Fourth  Party  who  were  present  vigorously 
supported  the  attack  upon  the  Government.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  affair  had  the  most  damaging  effect  on  the  latter 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  absence  of  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill  was,  however,  really  a  blow  to  the  Opposition.  It  was 
acknowledged,  even  on  the  Liberal  benches,  that,  had  he  been  there 
to  make  one  of  his  brilliant  onslaughts,  the  Government  might  have 
been  beaten  as  well  as  discredited  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To-day,  when  the  irresponsible  aggressiveness  and  political 
blundering  of  chartered  companies  have  dragged  us  into  a  colossal 
war,  and  narrowly  escaped  ruining  the  Empire,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  the  Fourth  Party,  in  the  Session  of  1882,  entered  a 
strong  protest  against  the  policy  of  granting  charters  to  private 
companies  and  investing  them  with  sovereign  rights.  The  British 
North  Borneo  Company  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter,  and 
Mr.  Gorst,  on  behalf  of  the  Fourth  Party,  moved  an  address 
petitioning  for  its  revocation.  It  was  urged  by  him  that  chartered 
companies  would  be  certain  to  provoke  complications  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  to  lead  to  international  difficulties,  and  probably  t» 
war  itself.  This  advice  was  disregarded  at  the  time.  But  within- 
recent  years  a  proof  of  its  soundness  has  been  given  to  the  world  in 
South  Africa,  where  the  policy  of  entrusting  the  development  of  new 
countries  to  private  syndicates  armed  with  independent  authority 
has  had  a  very  complete  and  very  disastrous  trial. 

It  was  not  until  the  chief  business  of  the  Session  had  been 
disposed  of  that  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  was  well  enough  to  return 
to  his  parliamentary  duties.  He  did  not  recommence  his  reai 
political  activity  until  the  autumn,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  reassembled  to  pass  the  new  rules  of  procedure.  The  Fourth 
Party,  restored  once  more  to  its  full  strength  and  energy,  opened  the 
campaign  by  a  characteristic  assault  on  Gladstone's  conduct  of  public 
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business.  The  Session  had  been  orthodoxly  wound  up  in  August  by 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  which  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Lords  and 
finally  disposed  of.  It  was  pointed  out,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  committed  a  grave  irregularity  in  adjourning,  instead  of 
proroguing,  Parliament  after  such  a  proceeding.  Precedents  were 
demanded,  and  the  motion  for  adjournment  was  pushed  to  a  division, 
in  which  the  four  allies  received  a  large  amount  of  support. 

But  the  real  business  of  Opposition  was  commenced  when  the 
great  question  of  introducing  the  closure  came  up  for  discussion. 
At  the  very  outset  the  Fourth  Party  was  in  absolute  disagreement 
with  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Conservative  leaders.  The 
latter  opposed  the  principle  of  the  closure,  but  supported  the  pro- 
portional closure  in  preference  to  the  closure  by  a  bare  majority,  as 
being  in  their  estimation  the  less  mischievous  of  the  two.  The 
Fourth  Party  repudiated  any  idea  of  compromise.  It  declared  that 
if  a  rigid  opposition  to  the  closure  were  maintained  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, it  would  be  possible  to  force  the  Liberal  Government  to  dissolve 
on  that  issue  and  appeal  to  the  country.  The  question  had  not 
been  placed  before  the  constituencies  at  the  election  in  1880,  and 
therefore  Gladstone  would  scarcely  be  able  to  resist  a  united  demand 
that  the  judgment  of  the  electorate  should  be  obtained  on  a  vital 
matter  involving  freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament.  These  views 
were  embodied  by  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
which  contained  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Conservative  Party  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  the  tactics 
recommended  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  wound  up  with  the 
declaration  that,  if  this  course  were  not  followed,  the  Liberals  would 
successfully  manipulate  the  electorate  during  the  next  three  years, 
and  the  chance  of  the  Tories  would  be  gone.  Although  the  advice 
was  not  taken  in  its  entirety,  Lord  Randolph's  spirited  appeal  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  Tory  opposition 
to  the  closure.  But  the  latter  was  easily  carried  by  the  Liberal 
majority,  and  no  response  was  made  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to 
the  exhortation  that  he  should  try  to  force  the  Government  to 
dissolve. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Fourth  Party — for  it  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  a  mere  sketch — is  now  approaching  a 
point  at  which  a  new,  and  to  some  extent  a  discordant,  element  must 
be  introduced  if  the  record  is  to  be  a  faithful  one.  It  is  impossible 
to  write  the  inner  history  of  political  events  without  touching  upon 
personal  ambitions  and  intrigues,  because  political  life  is  largely 
made  up  of  them,  and  because  they  exercise  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  course  of  political  events  in  a  country  subjected  to  a  system 
of  party  government.  The  Fourth  Party  originated,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  in  a  political  compact  made  between  four  Conservative 
members,  who  agreed  to  support  each  other  when  attacked,  whilst 
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retaining  freedom  of  action  in  other  respects.  This  friendly  arrange- 
ment developed,  as  has  been  seen,  into  a  carefully  planned  inde- 
pendent Opposition,  which  acted  on  its  own  account  with  the  most 
dashing  energy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the  efforts  of  the 
official  Conservative  leader,  but  with  the  object  of  supplying  the 
party  with  an  element  of  boldness  and  vigour  which  it  otherwise 
lacked.  For  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  the  political  activity 
of  the  Fourth  Party  was  practically  confined  to  the  House  *t>f 
Commons.  But  the  year  1883,  with  the  events  connected  with 
the  unveiling  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  statue  in  Parliament  Square, 
initiated  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  its  history.  The  whole  story  is 
so  intimately  bound  up,  not  only  with  the  intrigues  and  quarrels 
about  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party,  which  were  only 
terminated  by  the  Queen  sending  for  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Government,  but  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Fourth  Party  itself,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  reserved  for 
separate  treatment.  For  the  present  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
explain  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  the  finale,  and  to  record  as 
simply  and  truthfully  as  possible  the  part  played  in  the  political 
drama  by  the  members  of  the  Fourth  Party. 

The  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  April,  1881,  left  the  Tory 
Party  in  a  hopeless  condition.  To  understand  the  state  of  affairs 
then  existent,  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  a  cursory  review  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  preceding  years.  The 
defeat  of  1868  was  referred  to  in  a  previous  paper  as  a  Conservative 
debacle.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the  disastrous  election 
which  returned  Gladstone  to  power  for  the  second  time  in  such 
terms.  The  Tory  Party  was,  in  fact,  so  completely  smashed  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  aristocratic  section,  who  monopolised  most  of 
the  high  offices  of  administration,  threw  up  politics  in  disgust  under 
the  impression  that  the  party  would  never  recover  from  the  blow. 
Disraeli's  Cabinet  of  dukes  and  marquises  melted  into  the  air,  and 
the  leader  was  left  alone,  deserted  by  his  aristocratic  friends,  to  find 
a  way  out  of  his  difficulties  unaided.  He  lost  no  time  in  setting 
about  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Lancashire,  free  from  the  in- 
fluences which  were  the  curse  of  the  English  counties,  possessed  in 
its  working-men's  political  associations  the  nucleus  of  a  model 
electoral  machine.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Conservative  Party 
had  been  managed  by  a  firm  of  solicitors.  Disraeli,  with  great  per- 
spicuity, foresaw  that  future  success  lay  in  reorganisation.  He 
determined  to  develop  a  new  kind  of  electioneering  machinery  on 
the  lines  of  these  Lancashire  associations.  The  idea  was  carried 
out  with  the  help  of  a  few  individuals,  who  laboured  in  obscurity  in 
order  to  achieve  the  great  party  triumph  that  took  place  a  few  years 
later. 

When  the  new  organisation  gave  the  Tories  a  substantial  majority 
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for  the  first  time  in  1874,  the  runaway  nobility  rushed  back  into 
the  fold  and  secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils.  The  men  by 
whom  the  victory  had  been  engineered  were  forgotten.  Things  were 
allowed  to  drift  into  their  former  state  of  lethargy.  The  party 
machinery,  instead  of  being  improved  to  keep  pace  with  the  superior 
efforts  made  by  the  Liberals  in  the  same  direction,  was  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  agency  for  providing  the  aristocratic  leaders 
with  opportunities  of  making  show  speeches  in  the  country  at  stated 
intervals.  The  inevitable  collapse  came  in  1 880,  but  nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  profit  by  the  lesson  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  statesman  a  year  later  seemed  to 
take  away  the  last  ray  of  hope  left  to  those  genuine  workers  for  the 
Conservative  cause  who  had  procured  the  party  its  former  lease  of 
power.  In  1881,  therefore,  the  Tories  were  face  to  face  with  the 
same  danger  from  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  struggled  to  rescue 
them  in  former  days.  Tory  democracy  was  slipping  from  its  foot- 
hold, and  the  party  which  Disraeli  had  laboured  to  make  a  national 
and  popular  party  was  once  more  threatened  with  exploitation  in 
the  interests  of  an  exclusive  class — more  or  less  inter-related — of 
amateur  statesmen  and  titled  place-hunters. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  left  the  Conservative  Party  without 
a  leader.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  lead 
the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  retirement  to  the  Lords, 
continued  to  act  in  that  capacity ;  whilst  Lord  Salisbury  was  elected 
at  a  meeting  of  Conservative  peers  to  succeed  to  the  leadership  in 
the  Upper  House.  A  great  deal  of  intriguing  went  on  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  at  a 
council  of  the  National  Union  to  carry  a  proposal  for  the  selection 
as  leader  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Neither  candidate,  however,  took  any 
part  in  these  plottings  and  conspiracies,  and  both  remained — to  the 
very  day  when  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  exercised  in  favour 
of  Lord  Salisbury — on  terms  of  apparent  cordiality.  This  dual 
leadership,  nevertheless,  exercised  the  most  baneful  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Opposition.  The  want  of  unity  of  action  between 
the  two  Conservative  leaders  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  brought 
about  more  than  one  political  fiasco.  Dissatisfied  with  the  want  of 
energy  and  self-reliance  displayed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Fourth  Party,  as  has  already  been  narrated, 
boldly  gave  expression  to  its  opinions  at  a  private  meeting  of  the 
Tory  Party.  It  took  no  part,  however,  in  the  intrigues  that  were 
set  on  foot  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death,  but  maintained  an 
attitude  of  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  leadership. 

When,  however,  a  few  weeks  before  the  unveiling  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  statue  in  April,  1883,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
it  was  announced  that  the  ceremony  would  be  performed  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  Fourth  Party  took  decisive  action.  A  letter, 
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to  which  the  signature  '  A  Tory '  was  attached,  was  sent  to  the 
Times,  protesting  against  the  arrangement,  and  complaining  that  it 
had  been  arrived  at  without  the  smallest  semblance  of  consultation 
with  the  bulk  of  those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  memorial.  The 
affair  was  described  as  the  continuance  of  a  series  of  attempts,  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  partisans,  to  achieve  a  perma- 
nent triumph  over  the  majority  of  the  party  who  regarded  Lord 
Salisbury  as  the  natural  leader.  It  was  further  declared  that 
rumours  were  industriously  circulated  to  the  effect  that  a  decision 
had  been  taken  in  high  quarters  to  summon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
instead  of  Lord  Salisbury,  whenever  the  country  might  again  require 
the  services  of  Conservative  statesmen.  And,  finally,  the  letter 
wound  up  by  declaring  that  it  had  become  imperative  to  point  out 
the  intrigues  which,  since  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  had 
paralysed  the  energies  of  the  Opposition,  and  now  seriously  threatened 
the  vitality  of  a  great  political  party. 

This  anonymous  communication  was  followed  up  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  that  has  become  historical.  It  contained 
a  forcible  appeal  to  the  Conservative  Party  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disastrous  duality  of  control  by  choosing  a  leader  without  further 
delay.  *  If  the  electors  are  in  a  negative  frame  of  mind,  they  may 
accept  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,'  he  wrote ;  '  if  they  are  in  a  cautious 
frame  of  mind,  they  may  shelter  themselves  behind  Lord  Cairns;  if 
they  are  in  an  English  frame  of  mind,  they  will  rally  round  Lord 
Salisbury.'  The  claims  of  the  latter  were  put  forward  very  strongly, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  magnanimous  trust  in  the  good  faith 
of  others,  coupled  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  political  loyalty, 
threatened  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  internecine  jealousies  of  former 
colleagues.  On  reading  this  manifesto  many  people  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill,  failing  the  willing- 
ness of  Lord  Salisbury  to  come  forward  in  response  to  his  appeal, 
was  hinting  at  his  own  readiness  to  lead  the  party.  The  audacity 
of  the  proposition,  if  such  it  were  intended  to  be,  found  a  certain 
amount  of  favour  in  the  popular  imagination,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  position  to  which  Lord  Kandolph  was  destined  to 
attain  in  the  country.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  was  clear 
that  the  selection  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  lead  the  Conservative  Party 
would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  latter  would  consent  to  retain  his  post  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  question,  therefore,  of  a  successor  to  the  leader  in 
the  popular  chamber  was  indirectly  raised  by  Lord  Randolph's 
suggestion,  and  it  was  quite  evident,  from  the  day  on  which  this  letter 
was  published,  that  the  member  for  Woodstock  cherished  the  most 
ambitious  designs. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill's  letter  provoked  a 
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very  large  amount  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  correspondence.  The 
conduct  of  the  Fourth  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  made 
the  subject  of  violent  attack.  Its  members  were  accused  of  having 
been  guilty  of  flagrant  acts  of  party  insubordination,  and  specific 
instances  were  alleged  of  the  way  in  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
had  been  hampered  in  his  conduct  of  the  Opposition  by  the  in- 
dependent action  of  the  four  parliamentary  colleagues.  To  this 
accusation  a  reply  was  made  by  one  of  the  Fourth  Party,  who  was 
able  to  show  that,  on  each  of  the  occasions  designated,  it  had  acted 
with  the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  Opposition  leader.  A 
second  letter  was  also  addressed  to  the  Times  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  a  week  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  communication. 
His  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  give,  for  the  instruction  of  cor- 
respondents who  disputed  the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  statements, 
£n  indisputable  illustration  of  the  want  of  unity  of  action  between 
the  two  Conservative  leaders. 

All  these  events  occurred  immediately  before  the  unveiling  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  statue.  The  chief  part  in  that  function  was 
performed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whilst  to  Lord  Salisbury  was 
delegated  the  purely  secondary  role  of  returning  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
his  colleague.  In  itself  the  ceremony  passed  off  without  any  further 
demonstration  of  differences  in  the  Tory  camp ;  but  out  of  it  arose  an 
incident  that  gave  the  first  stimulus  to  a  movement  which  has  attained 
far-reaching  proportions,  and  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  powerful  of  Conservative  institutions.  The  idea  of  founding 
a  Primrose  League  was  originated  entirely  by  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  and  to  the  Fourth  Party  belongs  the  credit  of  having  carried  it 
out.  At  the  afternoon  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  the  Conser- 
vative members  who  had  been  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
wore  primroses  in  their  button-holes.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  principles 
were  already  beginning  to  be  forgotten  amidst  party  ambitions  and 
jealousies,  and  the  sight  of  this  emblem  fired  Sir  Henry  Wolff's 
imagination  with  the  project  of  rescuing  the  great  Conservative 
leader's  political  ideals  from  oblivion  by  founding  the  League.  The 
name  came  to  his  mind  simultaneously  with  the  idea.  He  com- 
municated it  at  once  to  his  friends,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  it  was  actually  carried  out,  the  founders  being  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  Mr.  Gorst,  and  Sir  Alfred  Slade.  The 
usual  ridicule  was  poured  upon  the  scheme  when  first  put  into 
execution  ;  but  those  who  were  most  contemptuous  were  afterwards 
glad  to  become  the  heads  of  what  turned  out  to  be  a  party  organisa- 
tion as  effective  as  it  was  novel.  Whether  or  not,  however,  the 
League  has  been  successful  in  keeping  alive  the  principles  of 
Tory  democracy,  which  its  founders  were  anxious  to  preserve  through 
the  memory  of  the  statesman  who  fought  against  and  vanquished 
the  aristocratic  monopoly  of  Conservative  power,  is  a  point  that 
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may  be  left  for  the  individual  of  the  present  day  to  judge  for 
himself. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Session  in  1883  the  Fourth 
Party  continued  to  act  together,  its  concerted  energies  being  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  amending  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  But 
a  disturbing  element  had  come  into  the  relations  of  at  least  two  of 
its  members  with  the  first  revelation,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill,  of  an  independent  and  unrestricted  ambition.  Prior  to 
the  publication  of  Lord  Randolph's  first  letters  to  the  Times,  the 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Party  had  been  to  supply  an  energetic  Conserva- 
tive Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  common  purpose 
involved  a  revolt  against  the  tactics  pursued  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  which — rightly  or  wrongly — were  considered  by  its  four 
members  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  Conservative  cause  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  Now,  however,  a  new  objective  had  been,  if  not 
precisely  disclosed,  at  least  vaguely  hinted  at.  The  compact  that 
the  political  colleagues  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  threatened 
to  become  wider  in  its  application.  Already  the  supposed  designs  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  were  being  made  the  subject  of  public 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  and  on  political  platforms.  There  was 
an  impression  beginning  to  spread  in  various  quarters  of  the  country 
that  he  had  himself  made  a  bid  for  the  leadership,  whilst  affecting 
to  put  forward  the  claims  of  another  person.  The  Fourth  Party  had 
commenced  to  be  regarded  in  a  new  and  more  serious  light.  This 
band  of  Tory  Democrats  who  had  owned  allegiance  to  nobody  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  became,  now  that  the  latter  was  dead  and  had  left 
the  party  without  a  leader,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  an  object  of 
increased  suspicion  to  the  Conservative  chiefs. 

Within  the  Fourth  Party  itself  this  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
its  most  prominent  member  was,  in  the  case  of  one  colleague,  an 
innovation  of  a  particularly  inconvenient  and  undesirable  kind ; 
whilst  another,  throughout  his  political  career,  has  consistently  pro- 
tested against  the  degradation  of  public  life  into  a  mere  private 
scramble  for  offices  and  leaderships.  Whatever  private  ambition  was 
nursed,  however,  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  he  made  it  clear  to  his 
friends,  in  his  generous  and  impulsive  way,  that  any  advancement  he 
obtained  would  be  shared  with  them.  The  future  fortunes  of  the 
Fourth  Party,  and  how  it  came  to  be  finally  merged  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  will  be  recorded  in  a  concluding  article. 

HAROLD  E.  GORST. 
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ONCE  again  we  have  had  proof  during  the  past  month  of  the  increas- 
ing prominence  of  crowned  rulers  in  the  control  of  public  affairs. 
Looking  back  over  the  last  few  weeks,  the  most  notable  incidents  are 
not  so  much  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  or  even  the  deliberations  of 
representative  assemblies,  as  the  utterances  and  actions  of  monarchs. 
A  new  era  seems  to  have  been  born  with  almost  startling  suddenness, 
and  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one  who  deals  with  the  course  of 
public  events  to  deny  that  kings  are  no  longer  a  negligible  factor 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  It  is  not,  indeed,  kings  alone 
who  are  proving  to  us,  more  and  more  conclusively  every  day,  that 
the  personality  of  the  rulers  of  States  is  an  element  with  which,  for 
the  present,  we  must  count.  Looking  across  the  Atlantic,  we  see 
how  even  the  President  of  a  Kepublic,  in  virtue  of  his  striking 
personality  and  the  office  which  he  holds,  may  become,  for  the  time 
being,  the  dominant  factor  in  a  country  in  which  democracy,  pure  and 
simple,  has  been  the  undisputed  force  behind  the  executive  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  curious  to  have  to  note  this  sign  of  the 
times,  but  it  is  not  one  that  any  observer  of  the  course  of  history  can 
afford  to  ignore.  It  may  be  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  dearth 
of  great  men,  which  everybody  laments  as  one  of  the  features  of  the 
present  age.  The  fact  that  Bismarcks  and  Cavours,  Gladstones  and 
Beusts,  no  longer  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  doubtless  gives  monarchs  their  opportunity,  setting  them,  in 
virtue  of  the  pedestal  on  which  they  stand,  in  a  position  of  undis- 
puted pre-eminence.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains,  as 
-every  clear-sighted  observer  must  acknowledge. 

In  our  own  country,  where  *  our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate 
kings '  is  still  happily  compatible  with  our  love  of  freedom,  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  man,  the  doings  of  Royalty  during  the 
month  have  not  been  of  a  nature  to  awaken  any  alarm ;  but  they 
have  unquestionably  illustrated  the  changed  position  of  the 
monarchy  since  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  At  the  close  of 
October,  the  people  of  London  participated  in  the  last  of  the  great 
functions  which  attended  the  Coronation,  the  progress  of  the  King 
and  his  Consort  through  the  streets  of  the  capital.  It  was  an 
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imposing  military  display,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
spectators  showed  once  more  how  deeply  seated  is  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people.  On  the  day  following 
the  Koyal  progress  the  King  and  Queen,  with  all  the  members  of 
their  family,  attended  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  State  to  join  in  a 
public  thanksgiving  service  for  his  Majesty's  happy  restoration 
to  health  after  his  severe  and  critical  illness  last  June.  The  old 
metropolitan  church  has  witnessed  many  services  of  the  same  kind, 
but  none,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of  1872,  following  the 
recovery  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  from  typhoid  fever,  in  which 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  so  completely  in  unison  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  worshippers  in  the  Cathedral.  Subsequently  there 
were  the  reception  by  the  King  of  the  Guards  on  their  return  from 
their  arduous  campaign  in  South  Africa,  a  State  investiture  when  the 
honours  won  in  the  great  war  were  conferred  upon  those  who  had 
gained  them,  and  other  ceremonials  which  strikingly  illustrated  the 
difference  between  the  Court  of  to-day  and  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Then  came  the  private  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Sandringham, 
and  still  later  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  Windsor. 
In  both  instances  all  that  was  done  tended  to  raise  the  ceremonial 
importance  of  the  Crown,  and  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  Court, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  William's  visit  it  was  shown  that 
all  over  Europe  the  highest  political  significance  was  attached  to  it. 
Indeed  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national politics  during  the  month,  this  friendly  visit  of  a  nephew  to 
his  uncle  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  chief  event. 

So  far  as  the  incidents  connected  with  the  stay  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  in  this  country  are  concerned,  they  were  of  a  singularly 
pleasant  character.  On  landing  at  Port  Victoria,  the  Emperor  went 
a:  once  to  Shorncliffe  to  inspect  the  Eoyals,  the  dragoon  regiment 
of  which  he  is  the  honorary  Colonel.  The  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  the  officers  after  the  inspection  may  not  have  been  intended  as  a 
corrective  of  German  calumnies,  both  official  and  unofficial,  upon 
oar  troops,  but  it  was  certainly  regarded  in  that  light  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  after  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
•c  laracter  of  the  Koyals,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  of  his  Ministers 
to  repeat  the  old  charges  against  our  soldiers.  From  Shorncliffe  the 
llmperor  went,  on  the  same  day,  to  Sandringham.  As  everybody 
knows,  Sandringham  is  not  a  palace,  and  the  State  ceremonial  which 
c  haracterises  the  life  of  the  Court  at  Windsor  and  in  London  is  there 
eatirely  absent.  It  was  as  the  near  kinsman  of  the  King  that  the 
Emperor  visited  Sandringham,  where  he  met  the  other  members  of 
fie  Eoyal  Family  and  a  number  of  distinguished  guests,  including 
tae  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  hospitality  which  he 
enjoyed  was  splendid  in  itself,  but  it  was  the  hospitality  of  a  country 
house,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence.  The  privacy  of  the 
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visit  was  so  far  respected  that  the  Press  gave  nothing  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  engagements  each  day.  Shooting  and  walking  whilst 
daylight  lasted,  and  musical  or  theatrical  entertainments  in  the 
evening,  filled  up  the  time.  There  were  no  public  functions,  and 
nothing  to  suggest  that  host  and  guest  were  both  the  occupants  of 
thrones.  Yet,  all  the  while,  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed 
upon  the  Norfolk  country  house,  and  in  every  capital  of  Europe  the 
Press  speculated  as  to  what  might  be  transpiring  there  under  the  cover 
of  the  genial  hospitalities  of  the  place.  From  Sandringham,  after  a  stay 
of  a  week,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  Lowther  Castle  on  a  visit  to  his 
personal  friend,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Here,  even  the  suspicious 
journalists  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  unable  to  follow  him.  They 
could  not  pretend  to  attach  political  significance  to  the  days  spent 
in  sport  on  Lord  Lonsdale's  great  domain.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  last  host  who  entertained 
his  Majesty  during  his  visit — for  a  few  hours  only — was  the  Earl  of 
Kosebery.  It  was  upon  the  intercourse  between  the  Emperor 
William  and  King  Edward  that  the  Continental  attention  was  centred. 
It  was  this  intercourse  that  excited  the  fears  of  politicians  of  different 
schools. 

The  story  that  the  Emperor's  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  a  definite  political  mission,  though  widely  spread  on  the 
Continent,  was  palpably  absurd.  The  indignant  denial  of  the 
newspaper  stories  to  this  effect  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Balfour  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  would  in  itself  be  conclusive ; 
but  even  without  that  denial  well-informed  people  must  have  known 
that  a  monarch  does  not  settle  a  treaty  with  another  ruler  when  he 
pays  him  a  private  visit  unattended  by  his  chief  minister.  The  fact 
that  these  stories  were  current  in  the  European  Press  is,  however, 
another  proof  of  that  increased  prominence  of  the  monarchy,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  truth  is  that 
whilst  the  relations  of  the  Governments  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  this  moment  present  any  features  of  difficulty  or 
danger,  there  is  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
peoples.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  without  indignation  of  the  way  in 
which  ill-feeling  between  German  and  Briton  has  been  deliberately 
fostered  in  both  countries.  The  cruel  slanders  of  the  German  Press 
upon  our  troops,  and  the  atrocious  lampoons  upon  the  Eoyal  Family  of 
the  German  comic  papers,  have,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  create  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  in  this  country.  But  these  things  do  not  account 
for  the  depth  to  which  ill-will  towards  Germany  has  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  the  average  Briton.  But  for  the  fact  that  English  journals 
of  high  repute  have  deliberately  set  themselves  on  every  possible 
occasion  to  excite  our  animosity  against  Germany,  we  should  never 
have  seen  the  painful  and  dangerous  state  of  feeling  which  has 
undoubtedly  existed  of  late.  I  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  the 
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German  newspapers  have  been  as  bad  as  the  English;  that  they,  on 
their  side,  have  preached  a  campaign  of  undying  ill-will.  It  is 
perfectly  true.  It  may  even  be  true  that  the  German  Press  has 
been  worse  than  our  own,  has  been  more  bitter  and  reckless  in  its 
a  "tempts  to  create  bad  blood  between  the  two  nations.  But  supposing 
this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  both  countries  have 
been  to  blame  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  fanned  the  flames  of 
mutual  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  ill-will.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  for  this  petty  war  of  recriminatory  leading-articles  no  substantial 
cause  can  be  adduced.  We  are  told,  of  course,  that  Germany  is  our 
natural  enemy,  and  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  between  us.  The  wiseacres  who  tell  this  tale  forget 
that  the  same  tale  has  been  told  from  generation  to  generation  with  a 
simple  change  of  proper  names.  There  has  never  been  a  time  within 
ny  recollection  when,  according  to  these  sages,  we  have  not  had  '  a 
natural  enemy '  with  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  were  bound  to  fight. 
In  my  younger  days,  it  was  France  who  filled  this  role,  then  it  was 
the  United  States,  and  later  still  it  was  Kussia;  now  it  is  the  turn  of 
Germany.  I  cannot  pretend  to  minimise  the  severity  of  the  commer- 
cial competition  bet  ween  the  Germans  and  ourselves,  nor  will  anyone  in 
En  gland  contend  that  German  colonial  methods  and  German  diplomacy 
generally  are  altogether  what  they  should  be  from  our  point  of  view. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  the  Germans  have  a  fixed  policy,  and  that 
this  policy  entails  the  destruction  of  our  colonial  empire  in  order  that 
Germany  may  reap  where  we  have  sown,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
nonsense  that  used  to  be  talked  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  about  the 
will  of  Peter  the  Great.  Eeally  the  world  must  be  short  of  sense  if 
it  is  influenced  by  its  publicists  when  they  go  about,  not  so  much 
meeting  trouble  half-way  as  conjuring  it  out  of  space,  and  raising 
uvery  possible  portent  and  chimaera  dire  in  order  to  fill  us  with 
unfounded  alarms.  Despite  all  their  predictions  during  the  past  forty 
years  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  '  inevitable  war  '  with  France  or  the 
United  States  or  Russia,  and,  given  good  faith  and  ordinary  ability 
,-imong  the  diplomatists  on  both  sides,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
reach  it  in  the  case  of  Germany.  But  if  war  ever  came  between  the 
two  countries,  it  would  be  largely  the  fault  of  the  men  who  on 
both  sides  have  tried  to  set  us  by  the  ears.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
uhe  German  Emperor  that,  if  he  had  no  other  object  in  coming  to 
England,  he  was,  at  least,  animated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  do  what 
ae  could  to  assuage  the  bitterness  that  has  been  created  between 
;:he  two  countries  by  the  mischievous  activity  of  irresponsible 
journalists.  So  far  as  outsiders  can  judge,  this  was  the  sole  political 
object  of  his  visit  to  King  Edward.  All  the  rumours  and  specula- 
tions of  the  Press  in  different  capitals  upon  the  objects  of  the  visit 
we  know  to  have  been  unfounded.  The  one  fact  that  is  clear  is 
that  the  Emperor,  unlike  the  journalists,  wished  to  remove  ill-will, 
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and  to  create  a  happier  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  peoples, 
and  every  honest  and  sensible  man  in  both  countries  will  pray  that 
his  mission  may  have  been  successful.  Even  if  one  were  to  grant 
that  we  need  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  German  in- 
trigues and  encroachments,  it  is  surely  apparent  that  we  should 
stand  on  surer  ground  in  performing  this  duty  if  the  two  nations 
could  be  induced  to  lay  aside  their  foolish  suspicions  of  one  another, 
and  to  meet  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
respect  and  good- will  in  which  the  individual  members  of  both 
races  constantly  meet  each  other  in  the  domain  of  commerce.  All 
this  may  seem  very  foolish  to  the  pundits  of  the  Berlin  and  London 
Press,  but  I  fancy  that  it  is  what  the  average  man  in  both  countries, 
from  the  monarchs  downwards,  believes  to  be  true. 

Following  hard  upon  the  close  of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Sand- 
ringham  came  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Portugal  at  Windsor.  In 
this  case  also  the  quidnuncs  of  the  Press,  not  here,  but  on  the 
Continent,  discovered  all  manner  of  malign  and  secret  projects  under 
the  simple  visit  of  Dom  Carlos  to  his  illustrious  relative.  The 
general  belief,  indeed,  among  the  Continental  alarmists  was  that  his 
Majesty  had  brought  with  him  a  treaty  ceding  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  East  Africa  to  the  British  Crown.  Every  one  knows 
the  importance  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  immense  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  us  if  it  were  in  our  possession  ;  but  the  indignant 
denials  of  Portuguese  ministers  were  hardly  needed  to  prove  that  the 
story  of  a  sale  of  the  East  African  possessions  of  Portugal  to  this 
country  was  a  fable.  Portugal  is  at  this  moment  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain.  '  Our  relations  are  of  the  best,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed,  save  by  some  Continental  convulsion  which  disturbed 
everything.  Whilst  they  remain  on  their  present  footing  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not  secure  from  the  good- will 
of  Portugal  every  substantial  advantage  that  we  can  desire  in  the 
use  of  Delagoa  Bay  as  the  port  which  affords  direct  access  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  cession  of  that  port  to  England  would  probably 
lead  to  a  revolution  in  Portugal,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty, 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  state  of  permanent  ill-will  between  ourselves 
and  our  present  loyal  ally.  What  should  be  said  of  the  statesman- 
ship which  would  risk  all  this  in  order  to  secure  a  result  that  is 
already  substantially  attained  ?  Surely  it  is  simpler  to  believe  that 
the  King  of  Portugal,  like  the  German  Emperor,  has  paid  a  visit  of 
friendship  to  this  country,  not  to  settle  treaties,  or  to  agree  to  the 
dismemberment  of  his  territory,  but  to  draw  closer  relationships 
which  are,  happily,  already  of  a  very  cordial  nature. 

Another  European  monarch  has  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  world  of  late,  unhappily  in  circumstances  of  a  less  pleasing 
character  than  those  which  have  attended  the  movements  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  Dom  Carlos.  This  is  the  King  of  the 
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Belgians,  who,  having  recently  suffered,  under  circumstances  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer,  the  heaviest  of  domestic  afflictions, 
was,  on  the  15th  of  November,  the  object  of  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion. The  attempt  was  so  clumsy  that  it  might  be  dismissed  as 
trivial,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  assassin  was  undoubtedly  in  earnest. 
The  King  was  passing  through  the  streets  of  Brussels  on  his  way  to 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Grudule,  when  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  Royal 
cortege.  As  it  happened,  the  shot  struck  the  third  carriage, 
whilst  his  Majesty  was  riding  in  the  first.  The  assassin,  who  was 
immediately  arrested,  has  been  discovered  to  be  an  Italian  anarchist 
who  has  been  resident  for  some  time  in  London.  He  went  straight 
from  London  to  Brussels,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  killing  King  Leopold.  Naturally  his 
residence  in  security  in  the  British  capital  has  raised  once  more  the 
question  of  the  sanctuary  enjoyed  by  anarchists  in  this  country.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  popular  figure  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  but  he  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  as  much 
protection  as  he  can  be  afforded  by  other  countries  against  the  crimes 
of  a  desperate  and  reckless  class.  The  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  create  an  international  code  for  the  suppression  of 
anarchist  plots  have  not  yet  been  successful,  but  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  safeguard  the  rulers  of  the  world  from  attempts 
which  are  specially  directed  agamst  them  in  their  capacity  as  rulers 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing 
connected  with  this  crime  is  the  saying  attributed  to  the  would-be 
assassin  after  his  arrest.  He  is  said  to  have  explained  that  when  in 
London  he  meant  to  kill  King  Edward  at  the  time  of  the  Corona- 
tion, but  desisted  from  his  intentions  because  he  felt  sure  that  the 
English  crowd  would  tear  him  to  pieces  on  the  spot  where  his  crime 
was  committed.  The  scoundrel  has  endorsed  an  opinion  widely  held 
as  to  the  shortest  and  best  way  of  dealing  with  regicides ;  nor  is  his 
admission  made  less  significant  by  the  fact  that  he  openly  exulted 
at  the  thought  that  there  was  no  capital  punishment  in  Belgium. 
Other  rulers  who  have  figured  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs  this  month 
include  the  King  of  Servia  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  seems  to  be  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Ever  since  his  unfortunate  marriage  there  has 
been  a  growing  estrangement  between  himself  and  his  people  on  the 
one  side,  and  himself  and  the  Czar  on  the  other.  Matters  have  gone 
so  far  that  it  is  now  believed  that  he  contemplates  the  suppression  of 
the  Servian  Constitution  and  the  setting  up  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  end  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  will 
not  be  far  off.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  figured  in  a  happier 
light,  and  has  shown  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  he  desires  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the  methods 
and  ideas  of  the  civilised  world.  His  prompt  punishment  of  the 
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murderer  of  the  English  missionary,  Mr.  Carter,  showed  that  he 
dared  to  run  counter  to  the  most  violent  religious  and  racial  pre- 
judices of  his  people  in  performing  an  act  of  justice,  whilst  his  free 
gift  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  murdered  man's  widow  sets  him 
before  us  in  a  very  amiable  light.  One  may  note  in  passing  that  he 
has  been  engaged  during  the  month  in  active  military  proceedings 
for  the  suppression  of  revolutionary  movements  amongst  some  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  putting  down  of  an  impostor  who  professed  to  be  the 
true  Sultan.  The  state  of  Morocco  generally  is  not  reassuring,  and 
the  disturbances  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tetuan  have 
caused  some  uneasiness  both  in  France  and  England.  But  under  the 
firm  rule  of  a  Sovereign  so  enlightened  as  the  present  Emperor,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  these  disturbances  will  pass  away  without  detriment  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  straining  a  point  if  I  were 
to  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  affaire  Rumbold  as  further  proof 
of  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  crowned  rulers  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Yet  the  sensation  which  has  been  caused  through- 
out Europe  by  Sir  Horace  Eumbold's  revelation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  towards  this  country  when  things  were  at 
the  worst  in  South  Africa  proves  the  importance  which  men  attach 
to  the  obiter  dicta  of  monarchs.  Sir  Horace  Kumbold  is  a  diplomatist 
of  distinction  who  has  recently  retired  from  the  public  service,  and 
who  has  committed  the  indiscretion — from  the  diplomatic  point  of 
view — of  publishing  a  volume  of  reminiscences.  In  this  work  he 
has  given  the  world  an  assurance  that  England  has  in  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  a  firm  and  unchanging  friend.  The  assurance  was 
hardly  needed  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  something  of 
the  inside  of  European  politics.  For  many  years  past,  indeed,  all 
the  world  has  known  how  true  a  friend  this  country  has  had  in 
the  Emperor-King.  Unfortunately,  the  way  in  which  Sir  Horace 
Kumbold  has  sought  to  establish  this  fact,  however  gratifying  it 
may  be  to  Englishmen,  has  naturally  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of 
some  foreign  nations.  Not  satisfied  with  repeating  the  very  words  in 
which  the  Emperor  expressed  to  him,  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
confidential  conversation,  his  sympathy  with  England  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  South  African  war,  Sir  Horace  has  tried  to  emphasise  the 
good-will  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  by  contrasting  his  conduct  with 
that  of  other  crowned  heads  and  European  Governments.  That 
he  has  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in  doing  this  can  hardly  be 
denied.  Diplomatists,  it  would  appear,  are  just  as  human  as  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  sensational  event  of  the  month  has  been  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
visit  to  South  Africa.  When  it  was  first  announced  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  proposed  to  abandon  for  a  time  his  duties  in  Downing 
Street  in  order  to  visit  South  Africa,  and  study  for  himself  the  many 
urgent  problems  calling  for  attention  there,  there  was  a  widespread 
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expression  of  approval  not  confined  to  any  particular  party.  Every- 
body felt  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  acute  in- 
telligence and  strong  force  of  character  should  be  brought  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  troubled  situation  which  the  war  has  left  behind 
it.  Many,  too,  felt  that  where  so  much  of  responsibility  and 
authority  was  centred  in  one  man,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  degree  of  knowledge, 
not  from  mere  hearsay,  or  the  reports  of  subordinates,  but  from 
personal  observation  and  study.  It  is  true  that  the  chorus  of 
adulation  which  went  up  in  honour  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  when 
his  intention  was  announced  seemed  to  some  to  be  exaggerated. 
After  all,  men  remembered  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  the  only 
English  Minister  who  had  gone  out  to  study  a  great  problem  on  the 
spot,  and  with  the  remembrance  of  Lord  Durham's  mission  to 
Canada,  Mr.  Groschen's  special  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  other 
episodes  in  our  history,  it  was  impossible  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  visit  to  South  Africa  should  be  described  as  though  it 
were  an  event  of  unprecedented  and  unapproached  importance. 
The  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  now-a- 
days  we  exaggerate  everything,  from  our  rejoicings  over  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  onwards.  Still,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Empire,  and  for 
South  Africa  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  taken 
this  step,  and  there  is,  happily,  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
taken  it  in  the  right  spirit.  His  mission,  he  declares,  and  the  country 
frankly  accepts  his  assurance,  is  a  national  one,  entirely  distinct 
from  any  mere  party  consideration.  In  this  spirit  the  English  people 
have  accepted  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  discordant  note  has 
been  raised  amid  the  chorus  of  approval  which  it  has  called  forth. 
Certainly  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  his  fellow-countrymen  of  all  parties  are  supporting 
him  in  his  difficult  and  patriotic  enterprise.  The  banquet  given  to 
him  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Birmingham  was  an  honour  such  as 
any  public  man  might  covet.  A  great  warship,  the  Good  Hope, 
the  contribution  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  navy,  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  him  to  his  destination,  and  though  in  this 
respect  he  may  have  to  purchase  dignity  at  the  expense  of  comfort, 
tlie  dignity  thus  conferred  upon  his  mission  is  undeniable.  The 
King  has  himself  smiled  upon  the  task  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
has  shared  with  his  subjects  in  their  good  wishes  for  his  success. 
There  has  been  scarcely  anything  to  jar  upon  public  feeling 
or  good  taste  in  connection  with  the  Colonial  Secretary's  mission. 
He  has  gone  forth  amid  all  the  reclame  that  in  these  days  is  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  the  success  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists, 
and  the  universal  hope  is  that  when  he  returns,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him,  they  will  more  than  justify  his  journey. 

In  the   meantime  it  must  be  noted  that  South  African  affairs 
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are  advancing  very  slowly  towards  the  settlement  which  everybody 
desires.     A  vote  of  credit  for  eight  millions  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  have  suffered  from  the 
war.     In  this  vote  is  included  the  three  millions  allotted  under  the 
terms  of  peace  to  the  burghers.     The  representatives  of  the  latter 
in  Europe,  Generals  Botha  and  Delarey,  sturdily  maintain  that  this 
sum   is  not  enough   or  nearly  enough,  and  they  have  represented 
their  case   both  by  pen  and  word  of  mouth  to   Mr.   Chamberlain 
during  the  month.     Having  made  their  representation  they  seem  to 
be  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  things  in  the  Transvaal   for 
himself.     The  mine-owners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  openly  jibbing 
at  the  prospect  of  an  increased  taxation  upon  the  output  of  gold, 
and  during  the  month  they  have  sought  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  influence  the  Government.     So  far,  however,  their  efforts 
have   been  without  success.     Two  satisfactory  incidents  have  hap- 
pened since  I  last  wrote.     One  is  the  abolition  of  martial  law  in  the 
late  Republics,  and  the  other  the  offer  of  a  number  of  the  Boers  to 
serve  under  the  British  flag  in  Somaliland.     The  offer,  which  may 
have  been  somewhat  premature,  has  been  refused,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why,  before  long,  our  late  opponents  should  not  be  found  serv- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  men  of  whose  good  qualities  as  soldiers  they 
have  had  such  ample  proof.     The  appearance  of  the  English  edition 
of  Mr.  Kruger's  autobiography  has  revived  public  interest  in  the 
almost  forgotten  story  of  the  origin  of  the  war.     The  book  is  in  itself 
a  disappointing  one.     It  contains  no  startling  revelations,  and  might 
almost  have  been  compiled  from  the  newspapers  of  the  period  with 
which  it  deals.    Its  author  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  antipathy 
to  England  and  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  naturally  enough 
he  claims  to  have  been  in  the  right  from  first  to  last  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  successive  governors  at  the  Cape.     In  short,  it  is  the  work 
not  of  an  impartial  judge  but  of  an  advocate.     Yet  incidentally  it 
confirms  the  opinion  of  moderate  men  in  this  country  upon  one  point 
at  least.     That  is,  that  the  real  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain  was  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  Jameson  raid.     If  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  done  its  duty,  and  had  boldly  probed  the 
story  of  the  raid  to  its  very  roots,  it  is  probable  that  the  war  party 
would  never  have  secured  the   ascendency   in   the   South   African 
Republic,  and  that  Mr.  Kruger  would  never  have  been  able  to  launch 
his  fatal  ultimatum  against    Great   Britain.     The   historian  rather 
than  the  politician  will  henceforth  have  to  deal  with  the  confused 
story  of  the  diplomacy  which  ended  in  the  war.     For  the  present  it 
is  only  necessary  to  note  that,  on  the  Boer  side  at  least,  the  materials 
with  which  history  must   eventually  deal   are    being   provided   in 
abundance. 
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The  story  of  Parliament  during  the  month  has  been  practically 
the  story  of  the  Education  Bill,  and  this  again  has  resolved  itself 
into  the  story  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment  and  the  conflict 
which  it  has  caused  among  all  parties.  This  famous  amendment,  or 
addition,  to  Clause  8  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Colonel  Kenyon- 
Slaney  in  Committee  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  provided  that 
1  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  a  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  the 
provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  managers!  The  words  I  have  given  in 
italics  constitute  the  vital  portion  of  the  amendment.  There  can,  I 
imagine,  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  Colonel  Kenyon^ 
Sliney  in  seeking  to  embody  these  words  in  the  Bill.  He  wished  to 
satisfy  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  the  denominational  schools — the  word  '  voluntary '  will  not  in 
future  be  applicable  to  them — falling  under  the  absolute  control  of 
individual  clergymen.  In  the  eyes  of  many  churchmen  the  amend- 
ment was  desirable  because  of  the  check  that  it  would  necessarily 
impose  upon  the  action  of  the  clergy  of  extreme  opinions  and  practices. 
Under  the  clause  the  Committee  of  Management  would  have  the 
control  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  the  clergyman  would  have  to 
secure  the  support  of  at  least  three  of  his  colleagues  before  he  could  get 
his  own  way,  so  far  as  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Balfour  made  haste  to  accept  the  amendment  when  it  was  proposed, 
but  he  did  so  in  the  teeth  of  strong  protests  from  Lord  Edmond  Talbot 
on  behalf  of  the  Koman  Catholics  and  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  on  behalf  of 
the  extreme  clerical  party.  Probably  nobody  foresaw  the  severity  of 
the  storm  which  was  to  rage  over  the  words  which  were  incorporated 
in  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  211  to  41.  The  clerical  party  and 
certain  bishops  were,  however,  up  in  arms  as  soon  as  they  knew  what 
had  passed  in  Committee,  and  a  violent  agitation  began  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  Mr.  Balfour  to  reverse  his  decision  with 
regard  to  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment.  It  was  represented  in 
some  quarters  as  an  insult  to  the  clergy  and  in  others  as  a  deliberate 
betrayal  of  the  cause  of  religious  education.  The  '  priest '  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the 
children  of  his  parish  in  matters  of  faith.  He  was  to  be  compelled  on 
this  question  to  work  with  a  committee  of  laymen.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  impose  such  doctrines  and  teachings  as  he  pleased  upon  the 
children  of  the  schools,  he  would  be  forced  to  submit  his  views  to  his 
colleagues  and  he  might  even  have  to  subordinate  his  opinions  to  theirs. 
The  thought  was  horrible  to  those  members  of  the  clerical  party  whose 
object  it  has  been  throughout  to  establish  the  control  of  the  priests 
in  the  denominational  schools.  They  refused  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  pointed  out  that  under  the  clause,  even  as 
amended  by  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney,  the  teaching  in  the  schools 
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would  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
deeds,  that  is  to  say  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  were  not  wise  enough  to  see  that  their  hot  resis- 
tance to  the  amendment  confirmed  the  popular  belief  that  their  object 
in  promoting  the  Bill  was  to  hand  the  children  over  to  the  priests. 
So  furious  were  they  in  their  resentment  at  the  step  taken  by  the 
Government  that  they  positively  proposed  to  convert  a  great  meeting 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Education  Bill,  into  a  meeting  of  protest  against 
the  action  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  accepting  this  wicked  amendment !  At 
the  Albert  Hall,  however,  they  were  induced  to  show  more  worldly 
wisdom  than  their  hot-headed  episcopal  advisers  had  done.  They 
made  bitter  speeches,  but  they  ended  by  accepting  a  curious  assu- 
rance given  to  them  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  effect  that, 
after  all,  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment  was  not  what  it  seemed  to 
be,  and  that  some  means  of  working  under  it  satisfactorily  would  yet 
be  found.  So  the  ludicrous  situation  which  would  have  been  created 
if  the  great  official  meeting  that  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
blessing  the  Bill  had  ended  by  cursing  it  was  avoided,  and  the  battle 
was  once  more  concentrated  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

There  it  was  waged  with  varying  fortunes  down  to  the  20th  of 
October,  when  the  end  of  the  Committee  stage  of  the  measure  was 
reached.  Of  the  means  used  by  the  Government  to  get  the  Bill 
through  Committee  by  this  date  I  shall  speak  presently  ;  but  before 
doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  state  concisely  the  purport  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  measure  during  its  passage 
through  Committee.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Bill  has  hardly  been 
debated  at  all,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Committee 
stage  was  brought  to  a  close,  but  many  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  its  earlier  clauses.  The  result  of  these  changes  must,  I 
think,  be  disappointing  to  all  parties,  and  the  fear  now  openly 
expressed  by  those  educationists  who,  on  the  '  hang-theology ' 
principle,  desired  to  have  the  Bill  solely  as  a  measure  of  secular 
education,  is  that  in  its  present  shape  it  is  hardly  workable.  Its 
great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  educationists  of  this  school  was  that 
it  would  establish  one  educational  authority  in  place  of  the  chaos  of 
authorities  we  now  have  to  face.  But  as  the  Bill  leaves  Committee 
we  see  that  the  system  it  establishes  will  be  under  the  control  of 
three  different  authorities,  any  one  of  which  can  seriously  hamper 
and  impede  the  action  of  the  others.  Each  school  will  have  as  its 
masters,  first,  the  committee  of  management ;  secondly,  the  local 
authority ;  and  thirdly,  the  Board  of  Education  ;  whilst  the  Church 
schools  will  be,  in  some  important  aspects,  under  the  control  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  So  much  for  the  idea  that  the  measure  would 
set  up  a  single  educational  authority  over  all  the  schools  in  the  land. 
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It  may  of  course  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  after  all  be 
supreme.  But  this  is  hardly  a  correct  statement  of  the  case.  The 
changes  made  in  Committee  have  been  of  such  a  character  that 
the  control  exercised  by  any  one  of  the  managing  authorities  is 
of  a  confused  and  doubtful  character,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  until  the  Law  Courts  have  threshed  out  the  various  questions 
raised  by  the  measure,  the  'rival'  authorities  and  the  long- 
suffering  public  will  be  unable  to  tell  what  the  Bill  means 
and  what  powers  it  confers.  The  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment  as 
interpreted  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  day  when  it  was 
adopted  in  Committee,  is  a  change  in  the  measure  that  is  wholly  for 
good — in  the  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  of  educationists  pure  and  simple, 
atd  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties.  But  it  has  already  been 
whittled  down  in  Committee,  and  we  are  promised  further  changes 
for  the  worse  if  the  clerical  party  are  able  to  induce  the  House  of 
Lords  to  take  up  their  cause.  In  quarrels  between  the  '  priest '  and 
his  fellow-members  on  the  committee  of  management  the  appeal  is 
apparently  to  lie  not  to  the  Board  of  Education  but  to  the  bishop,  so 
that  the  clerical  element  will  in  the  long  run  be  predominant.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  danger  can  be  avoided  is  by  the  adoption  of 
words  setting  forth  the  meaning  of  the  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  publicly  accepted  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October. 

A  small  concession  was  made  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
when  the  Committee  resolved  that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  might  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  religious  faith 
which  they  professed ;  but  the  head-master  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  thus  the  door  is  practically  shut  in  the 
face  of  those  Nonconformists  who  value  their  religious  beliefs  above 
their  .worldly  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  has 
practically  absolved  the  owners  of  denominational  schools  from  the 
one  pecuniary  obligation  which  would  have  rested  upon  them  after 
the  Bill  in  its  original  shape  had  become  law.  By  the  concessions 
which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  fees,  endowments  and  rent  for 
teachers'  houses,  the  Church  will  receive  a  larger  sum  than  that 
which  it  will  have  to  expend  upon  the  repairs  of  the  school  buildings. 
Thus  the  good  bargain  which  was  made  by  the  owners  of  denomina- 
tional schools  when  the  Bill  was  first  introduced  has  been  made 
still  better  by  the  amendments  in  Committee.  In  exchange  for 
handing  over  the  schools  as  they  stand  to  the  public  authorities,  the 
Church  secures  in  perpetuity  the  maintenance  of  the  present  denomi- 
national training  plus  the  right  of  appointment  of  all  head-masters 
and  head-mistresses.  It  is  an  amazing  bargain,  such  as  nobody 
would  have  contemplated  as  possible  a  dozen  years  ago. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  the  Bill  has  been  forced  through 
Committee  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  offered  to  it  from 
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the  Liberal  benches  and  the  coldness  with  which  it  has  been 
viewed  by  a  large  section  of  the  Ministerialists,  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  outsiders  who  try  to  keep  the  balance  even  to  say  much. 
The  method  adopted  was  that  of  closure  by  compartments.  That 
is  to  say,  a  time  limit  was  fixed  within  which  a  certain  number 
of  clauses  and  amendments,  whether  they  had  been  discussed  or 
not,  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote.  In  this  fashion  the  Bill  was 
finally  carried  and  the  Committee  stage  brought  to  a  close,  several 
important  amendments  being  adopted  without  any  discussion  at  all. 
That  this  system  is  a  bad  one,  nobody  can  possibly  deny.  But  one 
cannot  forget  that  the  present  Government  have  no  monopoly  in  its 
use.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
retort  in  answer  to  the  impassioned  remonstrances  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  adopted 
precisely  the  same  system  in  order  to  get  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1893 
through  Committee.  Of  course  at  that  time  it  was  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  who  protested  against  this  mode  of  forcing  the 
hand  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  doubtless  as  much 
wanting  in  consistency  last  month  as  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
But  the  outside  public  does  not  care  to  study  such  niceties  too  closely. 
It  cannot  see  wherein  distinctions  are  to  be  drawn  between  an  Educa- 
tion Bill  and  one  for  setting  up  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  and  when  it 
finds  the  Government  making  use  of  the  tactics  which  were  employed 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Opposition,  it  cannot  pretend  to  sympathise  very 
heartily  with  the  protests  of  the  latter  against  the  method  which  it  had 
itself  adopted  on  a  former  occasion.  Two  blacks  do  not  make  white, 
however,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  Parliamentary  system  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  better  system  for  advancing  the  work  of  Parliament 
will  in  future  be  adopted  than  that  of  closure  by  compartments.  The 
controversy  on  the  measure  will  of  course  be  renewed  on  the  Report 
stage,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  some  show  of  fight  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  practically  the  Parliamentary  conflict  over  the  Bill  is 
at  an  end.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  struggle  will  not 
be  maintained  in  the  country.  During  the  past  month  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  and  Mr.  Asquith  in 
particular  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  and  ability 
of  his  attacks  upon  it.  That  the  opinion  in  the  majority  of  the 
great  towns  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  measure,  and  especially  to  the 
provision  which  puts  an  end  to  the  large  School  Boards,  of  whose 
splendid  achievements  in  the  work  of  national  education  every  large 
town  is  justly  proud,  has  been  distinctly  proved.  The  municipal 
elections  and  the  elections  for  the  Cleveland  and  East  Toxteth  divi- 
sions have  shown  afresh  how  steadily  and  at  how  rapid  a  rate  the 
popularity  of  Ministers  is  declining  in  the  constituencies,  and/  the 
very  success  of  their  efforts  to  establish  the  dual  system  of  education 
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on  a  permanent  basis  in  England  may  be   their  undoing  in  the 
country. 

Of  the  other  questions  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
dealt  during  the  month  only  one  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
public.     This   has    been   the   brief  discussion   on   the  case  of  the 
9th   Lancers,    a   distinguished   regiment   now   stationed    in   India, 
which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  under  severe  disciplinary 
measures  by  the  Viceroy.     The  story  is  a  painful  one  at  the  best, 
but  the  speech  in  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  set  forth  the  facts 
must  have  convinced  all  reasonable  men  that  Lord  Curzon  had  only 
too  complete  a  justification  for  his  action.     The  9th  Lancers,  after 
doing  good  service  in  South  Africa,  had  gone  to  India  and  been 
stationed  at  Sialkot.     They  had  hardly  been  established  in  their 
quarters    there   when   the   deplorable   incident   which   led   to   the 
punishment   of    the    regiment    occurred.       A    native    cook,    who 
had  been  temporarily   employed  in  the  regimental  mess  kitchen, 
was  found  terribly  injured   close  to  the  kitchen  itself.     In  a  few 
days  he  died,    but  before  doing  so  he  was  able  to  state  that  his 
injuries  had   been    inflicted    by   two   men   of  the   regiment.     The 
inquiry   which   took   place   into   the   affair   was  very  perfunctory. 
No  white  witnesses  were   called,   and  the  result   was  that  nobody 
was   found    guilty.       A    fresh   court   was    ordered   to   sit   by   the 
Lieutenant-Greneral.     This    did    not    sit    until,    in    Lord   George 
Hamilton's  words,  'the  clues  had   been   lost,'   and   it   could   only 
arrive  at  an  abortive  conclusion.     Then    another   unfortunate    in- 
cident happened.     Another  native,  a  punkah  coolie,  was  killed  by  a 
soldier  of  the  regiment  who  had  kicked  him  violently,  apparently  for 
sleeping  at  his  post.     This  man  was  brought  before  a  civil  court,  which 
fined  him  50  rupees  for  causing  the  death  of  the  native.     It  was 
then  that  the  military  authorities  at  head-quarters  interfered,  and 
decided  that  the  whole  regiment  must  be  punished  in  order  to  mark 
the  gravity  of  the   offences   committed   by   men   belonging  to  it. 
Collective  punishment  is  in  the  nature  of  things  always  unpleasant 
and  inequitable,  for  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty.     But 
there  are  cases  in  which  those  in  authority  have  no  alternative  but 
to  inflict  such  punishment,  and  the   case   of  the    9th  Lancers   at 
Sialkot   seems   to   be   one   of  them.      Far   better  that  the   most 
distinguished  regiment  in  His  Majesty's  service  should  have  to  bear 
the  penalty  brought  upon  it  by  a  few  unworthy  men,  than  that  the 
whole  British  army  and  the  British  raj  itself  should  have  to  lie 
under  the  stigma  of  doing  nothing  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  natives 
who  are  subject  to  our  rule.     This  was  the  plea  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  defending  the  Viceroy  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  those  who  desire  that  British  rule  in 
India  should  be  founded  upon  justice  can  question  it. 

Out  of  doors,  apart  from  the  agitation  on  the  Education  Bill,  the 
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political  events  of  the  month  have  not  been  specially  remarkable. 
The  Opposition,  it  is  true,  has  been  engaged  in  its  too  familiar  task 
of  studying  its  own  condition.  The  hopes  that  the  party  might  at 
last  be  reunited,  and  the  ridiculous  attempt  of  the  official  ring  to 
boycott  the  Liberal  League  abandoned,  were  strengthened  by  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Banner  man  at  Ayr,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  at  Edinburgh,  for  in  both  cases  the  speakers  were  distinctly 
conciliatory  in  their  attitude  towards  each  other.  But  Mr.  Morley, 
at  a  dinner  given  to  him  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  hardly 
seconded  the  efforts  of  his  past  and  present  leaders,  by  a  speech  in 
which  he  indulged  in  a  prolonged  series  of  sneers  at  Lord  Kosebery. 
Mr.  Morley  professed  to  be  in  a  genial  mood,  and  no  doubt  believed 
that  he  was ;  but  it  was  the  geniality  of  an  icicle.  He  protested 
against  the  '  one  man  '  doctrine,  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  forgot  to  register  at  the  same  time  a  protest  against  the 
'  anti-one  man '  doctrine  upon  which  a  certain  section  of  Liberals 
continue  to  base  their  policy.  The  happiest  feature  of  the  month, 
so  far  as  the  Opposition  is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  all  sections  seem 
to  be  united  in  their  views  regarding  the  Education  Bill,  and  that 
most  are  in  harmony  on  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Convention. 

Ireland  has  become  once  more  a  centre  of  keen  political  interest. 
The  judgment  in  the  Tallow  case,  under  which  heavy  damages  have 
been  awarded  to  the  victim  of  a  boycotting  conspiracy  against  the 
persons  who  had  made  themselves  responsible  for  this  interference 
with  freedom  of  trade,  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  more  advanced 
of  the  Irish  agitators.  The  comments  of  the  Freeman's  Journal 
upon  the  judgment,  more  than  usually  violent  even  for  an  Irish 
Nationalist  journal,  have  been  denounced  with  curt  severity  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  and  a  widespread  conviction 
of  the  folly  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  policy  seems  to  be  growing 
even  among  those  who  supported  him  at  the  last  General  Election. 
It  might  be  unwise  to  regard  too  seriously  the  attempt  to  create  a 
new  Irish  party  in  Parliament,  formed  of  those  who  object  to  Mr. 
Eedmond's  leadership  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  storms  are  gathering 
around  the  Nationalists,  and  that  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  if 
not  of  Mr.  Redmond  also,  in  the  party  counsels  is  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

Looking  abroad,  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  month  has  been 
the  result  of  the  elections  for  Congress  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  Congress  will  contain  a  reduced  but  substantial  majority  for  the 
Republicans.  The  striking  fact  is  that  this  majority  has  been  secured 
by  the  personal  influence  of  President  Roosevelt,  who,  after  breaking 
with  the  chief  wire-puller  of  his  party,  has  shown  that  he  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  own  policy  without  his  assistance.  No  President 
in  recent  times  has  enjoyed  so  great  a  personal  triumph.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's views  on  trusts  and  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  have  practically 
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been  accepted  by  the  Republican  party,  if  not  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  question  of  Cuba,  raised  afresh  by  the  abolition  of  the  European 
sugar  bounties,  is  beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of  American 
politicians.  The  trade  of  England  and  of  other  European  countries 
with  Cuba  is  increasing,  whilst  that  of  the  United  States  is  diminish- 
ing. The  fact  is  as  startling  as  it  is  annoying  to  the  American  public, 
though  it  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of 
things  rests  wholly  with  itself.  With  their  usual  impatience  under 
anything  that  looks  like  a  check  to  the  national  progress,  the  news- 
papers are  advocating  strong  measures  to  put  an  end  to  Cuban 
indifference  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  direction  in  which  opinion  is  now  moving  is  practically  summed 
up  by  the  declaration  of  the  New  York  Times  that  '  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  inevitable.'  Sooner  or  later  Mr. 
Secretary  Root,  or  some  other  member  of  the  jingo  party,  will  bring 
the  question  of  annexation  to  the  front  in  a  practical  way,  and  few  can 
doubt  the  result.  It  is  not  in  the  Old  World  only  that  nations 
advance  to  their  desired  ends  by  circuitous  ways. 

Public  opinion  was  much  exercised  towards  the  close  of  the  month 
by  the  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  at  the  Old  Bailey 
upon  Mrs.  Penruddocke,  the  wife  of  a  Wiltshire  gentleman  of  good 
family,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  assaults  upon  her  own  child,  a 
girl  of  tender  years.  The  evidence  proved  only  too  conclusively  that 
the  girl  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  the  defence  of  the 
mother,  that  she  had  behaved  as  she  did  merely  in  order  to  cure  the 
child  of  a  bad  habit,  apparently  made  no  impression  upon  the  jury. 
The  fine  of  501.  which  was  the  only  penalty  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  Judge  startled  the  public,  and  caused  a  widespread  protest  of 
indignation.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  criticise  the  action  of  judges, 
who,  as  a  rule,  know  far  more  of  the  cases  with  which  they  have  to 
deal  than  any  outsider  can  do,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  is  a  man 
with  a  very  high  reputation.  But  undoubtedly  on  the  face  of  it 
there  is  something  wrong  in  a  punishment  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  in  Mrs.  Penruddocke's  position,  is  merely  nominal,  for  an 
offence  that  rightly  arouses  universal  abhorrence.  It  is  singularly 
unfortunate  that  this  sentence  should  have  led  to  a  revival  among 
certain  classes  of  the  cry  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  poor  and 
another  for  the  rich ;  and  greatly  as  all  sensible  men  must  deprecate 
'  trial  by  newspaper,'  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  the  protests 
of  the  Press  with  regard  to  this  case  were  not  without  foundation. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  death  list  of  the  month,  which 
though  it  does  not  include  any  name  of  the  highest  rank  in  any  walk 
in  life,  shows  that  we  have  suffered  substantial  loss.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  month  was  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  well-known  Wesleyan  minister.  In 
his  own  denomination  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  real  power,  greatly  admired 
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for  Ms  eloquence  and  earnestness.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  promo- 
ters of  that  revival  of  Wesleyan  influence  throughout  the  country 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years.  He  was  not  only  a  popular 
preacher  and  religious  leader,  however.  A  man  endowed  with  more 
than  the  average  share  of  Celtic  enthusiasm,  he  threw  himself  many 
years  ago  into  the  whirlpool  of  political  life,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  national  policy.  Though  a  Liberal 
by  conviction,  it  was  rather  as  an  ardent  believer  in  the  Gospels 
than  as  a  member  of  a  political  party  that  he  sought  to  influence  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  He  was  not  always  wise,  nor  was  he  always 
successful  in  curbing  his  over-ready  eloquence  and  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion ;  but  that  he  was  genuine  in  character,  and  sincere  in  his  utter- 
ances, even  in  his  moments  of  highest  enthusiasm,  will  be  admitted 
as  freely  by  those  who  differed  from  him  as  by  those  who  agreed  with 
him.  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  distinguished  soldier,  who 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman,  and  who  had  attained 
to  the  great  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  was  one  of  the  universal  favour- 
ites of  society,  everywhere  respected  and  admired,  and  his  sudden 
death  caused  a  painful  impression.  Mr.  Greorge  Henty,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  boys'  books,  had  established  a  reputation  that  was 
almost  unique  in  his  own  particular  line,  a  line  in  which  more  than 
one  name  illustrious  in  English  letters  has  already  figured. 

WEMYSS  KEID. 
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